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COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


\i n KNOON .sK.srtior; -2 t* ^r, 

CliJiirtiiHii Wal'xH. You may prixw*! muv, Mr. L 

TESTIMONY OF MR. EDWARD L. DOYLE— Continued 

ConmiiSNiotu^r Wki.N'.kx k. Ai»‘ .^*)U Mr. 

Mr, DoYi.h. Yivs. 

. Comm HUM* k 'Will .\oii (fli tin* wlial uimv (Ih' foruli* 

tloiLS i>f the coal camp.*' t»r ill*' l.ai'i^fitc, Superior, .tml Miirshall, a.s to 

being liK’kKseil lu!fore llu* blrikc. 

Mr. DoviJi;. You mean a iirnat*^ piopeif.v in- lo.^'ilV 
Ooiiiiiiis.sioiicr W'j'i N.sKK'K 

Mr. Do^i.k. >Vliy, tlu\\ N\cre not < Io,->.‘(l, a. 1 undi'istaiui it. I believe in laifiiy- 
ette it is williiii the corporate limits 01 lie* town, hnl il lias la'cii .slnci* Iiu'IohimI. 
(k)Innlis^|on(M• M’iinsioik tbit la'toro !!■.* .strike it was not uielosiHl? 

JMr. IHiylk. Vi's. 

(lomriiissloner Whnsi.m k Won* ni**ii p••■Ml'(‘'.^ to buy ulieiv they (bv^rtsl 
lu'foiv tl)(* slriki'V 

Mr. IHimk In the iioi tiiern fu'M? 
t loimuissioiHM’ \\ 1 iN.siot'K. Yes. 

Mr. lioYi.r:, I tiiink so. U'o had (iial arti» k* in tJie a,;reement, the oiierator.s 
agrml in writing t«> iK'rnnl tlie men io l)ii.\, while they had a enntra<t with the 
mlDi‘ 

(loiamissioii.M* V. la.'.s'iix 1 :. Vr(‘re lb:* town- lo<'al*sl on i-anpany property? 
lilr. Dovi.k. Nor Lai'ayetb* nor lamlsville: I Hunk not Superior; MarsIuUI 
may lia\e bi'i*ii; lane was no' ; Pun'aii, 1 bo!n>ve. 1 -. I ’nsl Miek. 1 flunk, is an 
indeiKMidont town 

t’-iHimiissiotier \\m\s1o<k. \’'oro ih.* 10 p- ri.ult *d a < la'chueii’lnnan in 
lho.se districts? 

Mr. Jto'iii;. Ye.s; where the organiz.ilion -\.liilr (he> had a c.intract 
ikauiiiissioner Wki.nskx k. Wliat wen* (bo wages paid in uhovi' camps' 

All*. Doyik. Three-ten per day I'or eomp in.\ m‘*n, that is, the day workei’s 
(’oimnissioniM* Wni.N'sToc k. Ye.s. 

Mr. Doytk. Eleven cents, 1 believe, jhm* fool, for ni.i< !ui\e runner and heljier, 
filvldeil .') cents for tin* helper, and l» lor (In* runner; and a biiinuge price from 
H4i, If 1 renieinIxT correeily, to kti fur niai hjiie-inini'd coal, and 1 believe 02 
to (xSs ceiit.s for pii’li-mined coal p<’r ton. 

(k>nnni.ssion(*r Wr.iN.sToi k. W'vrr lho.se .standaid wage.s, Mr. Doyle? 

Mr. Doylk. They are what we consider the- the basic point vva.s I/oiil.sville, 
Colo., where they rweiveii di)} cent.s jmt ton lor macliiiu* nnmsi coal ; thi'i'e wen* 
several iniiie.s that fiaul k*.s.s than that, Dm* of tluMn was ;{ cants, and two or 
more, anyhow two, 5 cents less than that jjer ton. 

(knnmisslom*!* ’W'i.iA.sim k. 'Pluvsi*, then. u<*re the ma.vimiim wage.’>? 

Mr. ])oYi.E- A.s compared with other pknes in Colorado, 1 do not know what 
the tonnage price was in Hu* various mines; I don’t think then* vva.s any uni- 
Ifonnity about it in Hie .southern held; there may have lx*cn ; hut I tK*r.souiiUy 
never liave workeil down tlu*i*e. 

CoininksHloner Weinsto<"K. You do not know* any other lield in (kdonido 
where the wages were higlier than these places? 

Mr. Doyle. I had heard it said u nuiniH*r of times that it was higluT in south- 
ern Colorado. They paid Tii) cents for loading c*oal, Hu* way it is told, that 
they paid 55 cents per top for loading coal, to the miner, that after they hud 
paid all overhead costs and the coal mi the car, that it lui.s cost them only 55 
cents: so you can imagine for yourself the sisie of the ton. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Can you tell us how* many accidents tliey tiavo 
hftd In the mines of these cjtmps In the inst Id years? 

Mr. Doylk. No: I could not, I think that CYiuld be had from the records of 
the State mine Inspector. 
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ronunissionor Wetnrtock. But you have no record? 

Mr. l>oYi,E, I have no flj,Mires put up on that. I have some figures here on 
accldenls jusi prior to ancl since tlie strike, and also some figures pertaining to 
Injuries in the la^t report of the State mine iiispwtor; but for particular camps, 
1 have non<‘. 

(’(»nmilssi<mer Wkinsjock. W<il, now, is it or not a fact that the strike in the 
northern pari of the State has coinpciled companies to build towns which are 
irirlosotl towns? 

Mr. Dovjk. I think not. I think that that was tJie procedure taken by the 
companies f(»r the purpose of simply sejiarating thein.selves from tlie men who 
A\en‘ the n*sid(Mits of those towns, ns a reimke. as a punisimient to those men 
who were (itlzens and wlio owned properly In tlio'^e towns, for daring to Imve 
the strike. 

(^mimlssionor B’kinsi'oik. B'ell. does It s(S‘m reasonalih', Mr. Doyle, that 
Inbillgenl business men will go to a V(‘ry great expense if there Is no occasion 
for It? 

Mr. Doyf.k W’cII, that has alv.a.vs hcen one (*f the problem.s in my mind, to 
understaral why tlK^-e men, whom I l)ell(*ve odu'ruise intelllcenl, should be so 
nnreas<nial>le and nse such litth* nsasou jri l)nsin(‘ss affairs .siinjily because tb€‘y 
v/ere peiiiafis controlled by their prejudiees. 

(^uninlssioiier ^\i instock. T tak<* it, (hen. that yon want this commission 
to helh've that th<‘s(‘ mine owia'rs in 1h<‘ north went to a needless and great 
expendiinn' sinijilv out of a fe<‘liiig of pndndice to some? 

Mr. Doyik. I’rejiid'ee, T think. Is about the main reason Perhai»s there 
is a littl(‘ gre('d In that, and mayla* a liilh' ignoranee. but they could have ac- 
complished the same resnlls without h;i\iMg <|one so. 

(V)mmissi(»ner Wi instock. Tell ns what o|>F>ortuni(.v would there lie for greixl 
to gain an\ thing by that, to go to an <*\[>onsc, a ne(Mli(‘ss expense. 

lifr. Dovik. Ignoranei' (d tlu' faef that organized labor is more profitable In 
the long run than nnorgatdze<| lalior. Ami being so prejudiced and narrow-- 
minded that tla'y did iml intend to l«‘ep ni» witii organizeil lal)or, or permit 
It to <'slal»li<h itself in (Ids State, or let (hose num, if wv call them that, eon- 
frol theniM'Ives. That Is my judgment of the niatb’r in this matter of a 
Htrlkm-and s[><*mlir>g lots of niomw, and, in fa<‘t. I beli(‘Vf‘ far more money than 
all the (N'liiamls of tlie miners r\er made against them w'onld liave amounted 
to In a uumiK'r of years. For Instane^y Mr. Slnunway testified before the 
l(‘gis|atlve invesi igat ing (•<unmlttee that they nomially employed a thousand 
men In thosv mines oyierated by their companies in the northi'rri field, and that 
ill a p(‘rl(nl of 1‘J monllis they had imported and employed — he dhlri’t say im- 
portivl all of them— hut llnw lunl employed eight thousand .siwen hundred and 
sorm* odd luori' imm, changing the force nearly nine tlnu'S in 12 months, I 
think It was all this waste of money, while otlaw men who wore not permitted to 
W'ork were Idle, a ml an* still Idle. 

ronimissloner '\Vi:rNs rm^K. An* we to understand that it cost them more to 
inclose these towns, a great deal more than the cost w'onld have been if they 
had a<’c('pted the t(’rms of the union? 

Mr. Doyik. Not exactly (lie building of tlie fence: I d<m’t mean tbat, but the 
oxpensi* of ojiposlng tla* organization — that is. of the arming of tlie guards, the 
importing of imm. (lie building of hoimes. the iiu.Aing of machine guns, the 
hiring of dele<*tive agencies, and all of lliose tilings that go to fight an organiza- 
tion of labor. 

Doinmisslorn'r M'FtxsTOCK. What lUK'd was there fT>r the mine owners to put 
fenws around the mines, to buy guns and ammunition, and to employ guards? 
What need was there to go to all those expenses? 

Mr. Doyik. T think there was no need for it. As I stated here Saturday, the 
miners are misrepresented by the public — by tho.se who oppose them — the state- 
ments getting out on the theory, (hat tliey are the people who wdsh to destroy 
property : the statement given to the public by tlie owmers that it Is for pro- 
tection of properly. While the facts are that these miners did not destroy the 
property, do not want to destroy property, have sense enough to know that they 
need that property, especially if they have their homes in that particular com- 
munity. I beli(‘ve tiint all of that armln.g, etc., is as much for intimidation 
of the strikers ns it is for anything else. I believe that the fences built around 
the company’s propiwt.v was not so much to protect the property, and to keep 
the men from gi'tting to it tliat might destroy it, as it was to keep the man In- 
Bide tlie property from getting out. 
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Commissioner Weinsto<’k. Had there been any actual violations committed In 
that territory before the town was fenced in? 

Mr. Doyle. I think not. I am not positive; I speak more of Lafayette, hav- 
ing that in mind, but as testitlcsl here. I have bet'ii away from Lafayette from 
the fore part of April until sometime in August ; and when I had returned this 
structure was built around the Simpson mine in Lafayette. 

Commissioner ^^’El^^sTO('K. There had l)een no 

Mr. Doyle (intepriipting). No violations that 1 know of. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. Hut there is no question but that tliere bad b(H?n 
no acts of violence committed in tliat district before tlie towns were fenc^Hl? 

Mr. Doyle. No; I never heard of any. I don’t re<’o]]ect tliem. Hut T did not 
say that was not tlie cause, he<‘auso the ^qxTators that wtTe there. The mine 
so fixed — Lafa>ette was fixed or put in great sliapo so far as mining methods 
go for a slmtdowri, or for working of work tliat ctodd be done very easily by 
the less experienc<Hl men; wldoh indicated to us all there lliat was no 

doul)t but what there was premeditation on the jiarf of tlie comi)anlcs that 
they w’ere going to wipe oiit the organlza(i<m In tliat Held. 

(jommlssionor AVeinstock. Ha\(‘ the American miiua-s h'fi tliosi* partlcnhir 
camps? 

Mr. Doyle. No; there are a good many tif them tliere ytd. 

Commissioner AViaxsTtK k. Yon l)a\e a e(‘n.v.us, have >ou, of tlu‘ mliuTs? 

Mr. Dovj E. A\ e have* a list of moinhers of our organization. 

Commissioner \Vein.s 1 'o( k. And approximatel.\ , liow many memiiers are there 
there? 

Mr. Doyle. T could give it to you from tho'^e figures .'.ubmilli'd this morning; 
I don’t know right ofl'hand. 

t ’ommissiomT Welnspock. Approximaft'lj ? 

Mr. Doyle. I should jinlge perhaps L’JOt) miners in those. 

(’ommissioner AA'einspock. Now, how many of t)i<*.sc miners, apiiroxiniately — 
of course, yon can’t give the exact number — bow* many of those w’ore natives 
and how’ many foreigners? 

Mr. Doyie. I don't know. Tin' norlIi(*rn Held has hwa mostly AiiKM’ican- 
spcaklng people, or profile who ha\<* b<‘(‘n h<‘re long enough to heconu' Aineri- 
canizi’d ; not a v<‘ry large pcr<‘entage of peoph' who have r<H*(m(ly conj(‘ to this 
country. 

Commissioner AVkinspock. That stalmncnt you gave us this morning, Mr, 
Doyle, gives the iruMi out ou stril.e in tlie norlhern coal Held? 

Mr. I)oYLE. No; that slatcnniit this morning includes striking and working 
In union mines and under union conditions 

Commissioner AA’ei.xstock (iulerrujiting). Ha\e you any figures sliow'ing how 
many are on strike? 

Mr. DoYi.E. Tliose can be had. AA'e liave the actual number w’c an' paying 
relief to, which is reported we<*k by week; and aprillcatlon Is made by tlie local 
organization to the dlstrh-t organization for exemfition on Ihosp* lliat are tliem- 
sclves off, for otli(>r reasons, and tlio.se paying the ytiT capita, as well as those 
wlio by the laws of the organization are permitted to vole, plus lh(* payment 
on those that report they are working umler union conditions and as having 
paid their diu’s. So the figur<‘s could ail b(‘ given. 

Commissioner AV^eixstock. Can you tell us what you know* about the shoot- 
ing of the Hecla Heights? 

Mr. Doyle. I don’t know anything about it otlier llian wliat I bad on the 
telephone that night, or conversations with tlie district attorney. 

Oommi.ssloner AVeinstock. In the first filace, will ^tou tel) us wdiere the 
Ilecla Heiglits is located? 

Mr. Doyle. T^ulsville, Colo. 

C/ommlssloner AVeinstock. In the northern part? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. When did this shooting take place? 

Mr. Doyle. I could give ,vou the date, but I don’t want to go Into the dis- 
cussing of it beeause I am charged w*lth conspiracy to murder in the particular 
matter. 

Commissioner Weinstock, Well, I will not ask you any particular questions 
that would in any way embarrass you ; but you can certainly tell us the date. 

Mr. Doyle. I w*ill try and look my notes over ffcferrlng to a raemorandumj. 
April 27, 1914. 

Commissioner ^einstock. That wa.s this past April? 

Mr, Doyle. Yes', sir. 
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(^ornmls-slonpr Weinstook. Was; that before or after, Mr. Doyl^, that the 
foiif'CM were i)iit nroiirid rh»‘se profK'rtleH? 

Mr. Doyi.k. Thosi* fences, I uinJerstiml, were huilt in 1910. 
aMiiinlssieiier Wkinsio; k. 1910. Now, how uuiny fH'ople were killetl in this 
Hecla lleiKlits trouble? 

Mr. Doyi.k. I don’t know. 

(loniinissloner W'kinsiock, Vou eloii’t know? 

Mr. I>oYi.K. N(», sir. 

(:<inin»issl(>ner WhiNsroe k. Were the militianien in TyonisviMe wljen tho 
trouble startesl in the northeifi eoiil fieUl? 

Mr. [)oYiE. That I don’t know. eOhcT. I/‘t’s .see if I have anything (bat will 
tell UJe tliut. I think tlu'y went ut» luaa^ up norlh on the 2Sth of April. 1 
have a note b(‘re to that elTi'ct —191 i 
(’onunls.sl()n(‘r WhinsToe'K. Tin.', sbeK>ting occurreel there on the 27th? 

Mr. Ih>Yn:. Yes. 

t 'oniinissjoiier Wunsiock. Tb it u’oidd make it the day after the sluKdins'^ 
Mr lk)Ni(.. Ves, ."ir. 

( !oninilss|()ia‘r Wkisshkk. Was (b(*re any trouble after the nulltia arrive<l? 
Mr. 1)0^ 1 1 :. I don't r(‘tn('nilH‘r ol (lu'n' ladii}? any 
( 'ominls'^haicr Wkkn.siock. Would jour record there .show? 

Mr. l)oM,K. No. I krej) a dairy, wlaai anythiiiR <h‘cui-s to me and T am 
bandy enoiiidi to mark it down, 1 ^(‘nerally do so for my own eonvenienee; 
lu'cause I know eon^piracies have Iwvn arranged that a man who is tij?htififf 
coal opc'rators and bii; [jowcos. who i.s not <'areful to k<'('p track of where he 
j?oes and if li(‘ had forjrot (he place where he hjul been at a certain time and a 
erinu' was coniiiiitbvl, jind If l;e couldn’t tell where he was he would certainly 
1 h‘ {ii)t (o he aeeusi'd (if Hint, And fur that i‘eas<in I try to keep notes, for a man 
who has as nmch to do w'ilh it as I have has to: ami I might be able to loam. 

(Commissioner Wkinstck k. I k> you know whetlier it was common talk among 
the. strikers In the noitla'rn field that they would get the militiamen when they 
returned'/ 

Mr. Do'i (,K. I iKwaw heard of it 

(Conmii.ssioiu'r Wkinsiock, You liave lu ard nolaaiy t ilk along tliose lines? 

Mr. 1 >(» I v„ N(». sir. 

( '(ainnlssioiM'r Wkinskm'k. l>o you know' tl.at the .slrskiM',. in (hat part of tiie 
Stat<‘ Hiiy to (he lh‘gnlar .sohii«*rs that they have not given up their arms and 
that IIh'.v Intend to usi* llu'iii in handling the imlitiamou when they return to 
the field? 

Mr. ItoYi.K, I have lieanl l!i<‘ sta(;<‘nie:it 

(Comnii.ssioner WKiNsrtK'K. Ne\er heard the .statement? 

Mr. PoYi.E. N’o. 

(Cominlsshaier Wkinsich k. Do you know wliat the production of wal lias been 
In the northern fh'ld during (he strike? 

Mr. I><)\LH. I tiiink in the northe*rn thdd that the la.st tlgirres I saw w'cro about 
71 p(‘r rent of iioriTial as eompansi with the same [Maiod of time for the year 
prevh)ns to the strike - to (he best of my reeollection. 

(^Commissioner Wkin.stock. Tlint i.s the best of jour knowlelge and ix'lief; 
there has been a decrease uf LM) iK»r cent in the pi'miuetion? 

Mr. Doylk. Or a failure on the part of (lie companies tt> increa.se it to normal 
production on aeeonnt of (he .strike. 

(Cemmi.ssloner WKrxsrocK. Do joii heliev<‘ (h.at as a iTsult of tlie .strike, con- 
ditions in the northern fields have l>e(*n lM*t(er(Hl by creating tho inclosed camps 
liisiih* of I lie stockade? . 

Mr. Doyik. That would be a (Tpiestlon. Now, I would want a little clearer; 
that Is, do you mean to ask me that while the strike w'as on or after the strike 
Is over as it is now' and things have Ixyomo setflesl? 

Commis.sjoner Whixstock. Well, take the condition.s ns they exist'd iinme<li- 
ately after tlie strike was called otT — I menu, before the strike was called off? 

Mr. Doyij-'. Well, T think that the condition.s are worse In the stockades — 
“ bull i>ens ” w'p often refer to them as— than they were before the strike. 
Commi.ssioner Weixstock. And the strike took place when? 

Mr. Doyle. April 1, 1910. 

Commissioner Wkix.stock. 1910 — that ks about four and a half years ago? 

Mr. I^oYLE. Yes, air. 

Commi.ssioner Wuxstock. Well, then, wliat has the worker in the north 
galiKxl by virtue of the strike? 
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Mr. DoTtK. The north itsrtf has not ptained hy Uio .strike. TlM‘y liare s.i(ari- 
ficed to even up, and the south has been the gainer. 

CoinmiRsloner Wkinstock. What has the workin* in I lie south gain^i by the 
Strike? 

Mr. Doyle. Well, we diil not gain the deinnnd.s we made at Trinidad, but 
there is one certain thing, and that, I think, is provwl by tiie corrosimrulence 
that this coiniiiis.slon lias had Introiiuci-Hl lietore It, la^twetsi tlie 0. K. & I. offi’ 
cials here and lUx'kefeller and otliers — that tlie condition that obtaineiJ in CVdo- 
rado previous to the strike w ill never again obtain in tliat tieUi ; Uiat is, that 
the oi)erators will liave a little bit more rt^gard how tht^y treat the men. The 
bully tmlicemeu or mine guard.s will not be as viciou.s as they were. The o|H*ni' 
tors have learned tliat the iniuer.s can and will .strike, and know tliat there is a 
limit to what they will endure of abuse and oppression put uimii lliem. And 
though Ihe .strike lias l>ei*n called off, tlie .spirit of the men will never )»ermil 
again such impositions to be hea|)e<l ii|>on tlieiii a.'^ heretofore. You know the 
men will not stand what tliey stood lK‘fore. And tlieii again the (imipany 
knowing thiit the men can and will .strike will put them in the aUitiule* -:it 
least if they will not do it oihmiI.v. in (heir coutrai t drawing to !>e a little more 
humane, and to tre.at llieii* men a little more d«*e<*ntly; and the result will fie 
tliat conditions will bo bettor in those holds, in my opinion, tlian tliey liave 
ever boon liorotofon'. 

Comiiii.s.sionor W^.I^.sloeK. Your |x>int. (hon, is your benefits, whatever they 
may bo. that liavo boon (iiM'ivod by Ihe workers are indiroct rather lliuii dliivt? 

Mr. Doyi.k. They are indinst for some reu.sous. If all of the publloity that 
has come out in rogurd to this mat (it right now, If that had bissi brought out 
•six months ago, the eiul of the strike woul^l liave bei'ii calkx! before. Tliere is 
no doubt but that the language of the l(‘Uer from Mr. Wollioni to Mr. itock(‘- 
feller and otlu'i's shows that (hey w'ere in a stale of mind of not know'iiig what 
to do, and luit in torn li with public opinion, ami if the ex|)osiires brought out 
by that oorr<‘^|aual<ai( i‘ wore known in tlie (‘ommunity, it v\ould have jiut the 
opiM'ators in sncli a hole tJiat tlioy wamid have boiai coinjielliNl to nsognize 
their doti«'ionc,v, o\on tlioiigh tlH‘y wore suili a power. And 1 tliink that the 
public (‘ye is bxaiM'd oil the State of Colorado, and altiiough the operators 
rofiLsod to ac<’i‘pt l!n' i>ropo>ition of Tro^iidoiil Wilson --in sjnle of timt the 
union oflicials (anno liero and call(‘d (»IV the .striki*; and the sympathy of the 
world is with tlie .‘-tnkor.s, and 1 tliink tin* oiH‘ra(or.s know that, but will not 
admit it: und 1 believe that (h(‘ gn<‘vanc(*s of (he miiu'r.s w'lll r(M‘(‘ive more 
consideration, and, 1 believe, if they do not, that tlu're is a public tlial has had 
enough of tills nudter and ftxd .sun* that it will have proix’r coasiderution by 
this commission aiipointed by I’cc.^ideiit Wilson. Then, too, I do not tliink tlie 
cfKil (‘oin]iani(\s want to go (hrougii aiiylliing more llk(‘ this and will do .sonie^ 
thing to be di'cent to (lie men. 

Oommi.ssbuicr WKl^, stock. You are one of those that indievOvS, In the hist 
analysis, it ks publh' opinion that counts? 

Mr, Dovle. I tiiiiik public opinion ought to Ik* consi(lcn‘d, and I think if (he 
public could get (lie full facts on both shhs in any controversy it would Ih» 
settliHl before there was any strike. 1 think tliat the public is cmtitbsl to 
consideration, for (hat reason (hat our organization l>(*gged and pleadisl for a 
conferenee lu'fore the .strike, in order to aveit a strike* — wiiirli was refiLscsl ; ;irid 
I think that if .such a conference was had the strike would have lx*!*!! awittsl, 
if for no reason than for the sake of the public. 

Commissioner Wkinstik k. You are one. then, who is of tlu* opinion that the 
public sentiment is the la.st factor that tells? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes. sir; I think it is a decided factor. 

Commissioner Wein stock. Yes 

Mr. Doyle (interrupting). If, however, an oiganization of lalK^r had every- 
thing in its favor to win, if the public were against them, justly or not, the 
organization would fail. 

ConunLssioner Weinstock. The statement ha.s been made, 1 fieard it many 
times, and you have doubtless, that no lockout can .succeed, no strike can suc- 
ceed, unless public scmtlment and public opinion are behind them. 

Mr. Doyle. Weil, it can not succeed perhaps In the degree it ought to» but It 
depends upon the size of the lockout and .strike. 

(^inimissioner Weinstock. I refer to a large strike, of course. 

Mr. ItoYLE, If it were a little, insignificant strike, it may be f^ettled, perliaps, 
contrary to public npinlon. 

Commissioner Yi|EiNST 0 CK. We are speaking of great strikes tliat command 
national attention. ' 
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Afr Do'in’ I Hiink sfrikow iiro n<5nnlly softlod by piiblir opinion, when they 
mn-li sucli u stjiKo ns this ono has. 1 think, after the strike lias been called off, 
tlic pnbll<‘ are with the miners, and were before it was calhsl, and will be more 
after callliiK it off. - .i 

(’omiiilssloner WiaNSTonc. Then If those strikes in the north— in the northern 
field- that hav(‘ falh*^! and in tlie .soutii were ealliHl off, would that not indicate 
that piddle s(>rdinierit was not behind the strike? 

Mr, Domi:. Not neei'.wirily. Public oiiinion may be based n])on something 
that was not correct. And wliile it may be that it causal the end of the strike, 
at th(‘ s;ime time it would not indicate that the principles for which the strike 
wais called wer<‘ not correct, or tliat the demands wen* not reasonable or right. 
It di'pends upon the Information tin' public had and what it formed opinion on. 

Commls-^loiK-r M ri nsmh k. Sandy. Tlicre 1ms nev(‘r lieeii a strike in this 
eoiintr.v where the fmldie liad a ixdler opportunity to get information on both 
sides in regard to the strike liecansc of the many investigations that have been 
made and I lie great amoiiiil of piddi<‘ity glv<‘n to tlie world. 

Mr. Douk. 'riiut is a matter that brings up Die (piestion of lliinneial strength, 
and ^\e ha\e no one with tlie pt»s‘>(‘sslou of va'^t funds like Koekefeller who can 
put 11 liuiidred million doliiirs a^'ide to <-n‘ate mitertainment and to create a 
nioiniment for liimsclf, no matti'r flow Ik* got It. We know that t!i(\v ha\e more 
jiaans to reacli llic reading pidilie than tlu* striking miners, who can only spare 
a few dollars from Ids monthly (‘arnings. We can not sp<*nd the money to secure 
addresses and to hire lit<‘rary uk'H and men of higlu'st tnl<’nt In the country 
to tak<‘ chargi' of our jiuldn-ity and put it before the <*ountry in attriudive form 
wliellier it Is true or iK»t, and we lui\<‘ to ligiit against that. For instance, 
“ I’caei* reigns in (lie Sate of Colorado, and a striki* is calhsl regardless of the 
Justice of it l!i(‘ pt'opic hear of the strike and tidnk of (he dlsturiied comli- 
iions tliat it eaus('(i, Init <lo not think of tin* conditions that existed heea\ise 
of wfiicli the striki* sliouhl l>e eaihsl: and then again when it comes to a 
matti'r of piihlicily, lhos(‘ in (lie union who have to <1() with It are those 
wlio have coiiu' up throuuli hard knocks and who have no education, and 
tliey li'iv(‘ to compete against those wlio are .scliooled until they are men 
ltd and L^ri years old, and pi'rliaps old enoinrh to he (he father of the w'orkiiian or 
the otiiclal of the labor union when tlK‘y Ii'tt eoih'ge. Wi* have this disadvantage, 
that they have ever.\ thing in (heir favor. W(‘ may have the right of a thing, but 
we may lack I In* eomniand of languai:<‘ to (<*11 what we fisd ami kmnv, and we 
have liot llu* nioiK'.v (o Imy lh<‘ servl<*es of thoM* to put that in convincing 
laiiguag(‘ and cireiilate it iK'fore the world. 

Fommissioner Wiaxsnx'K. In .\oiir lestinK*ny (Id.s morning, Mr. Doyle, your 
statement, as I now ri'call it. was that so far as artlch* 4 of the proposed agree- 
iiu'iit hetwe/'ii till' mine owners and the mine union wa.s coneern(*d — that article 
which provides that tin* (unplojcr has to deduct from the w’age of ev<*ry worker 
a certain amount to lie turned o\er to (lie union — your te.stiniony, as T remember 
it. was to tiu' etTi'ct tliat that was optional with (lie employer, tlmt it wms not 
inUH'i'ativt' tlial lu* must a<‘<'4>pt that sp«‘(*i(le si»eeiticatlon ; did 1 understand you 
<*orrectly V 

Mr, IhniK T believe, in answer to tliat. T stati'd that we have contrails and 
liave had contracts w'illi oper.ators in the country and even in this State that 
<!ld not (sintain that clause 

t^»mmissloner M’kixstoi k. And I gathore<l further tlmt it wnis voluntary on 
the part of tin* employm* eitlier to accept or reject, and that some of the employers 
preferred It. 

Mr. I)oYi,K, T believe T stall'd tlmt after getting them into conference w’e en- 
deavored to sliow’ that it was to their advantage to Imve it. 

(’’oumd'ssloiK'r Wkunstih’K, Put If yon faibnl In .satisfying them, then they 
neeil not aci'ciff It ; ttuit was the impression I got. If I am wTong, I wish you 
would ]>lease correct me. 

Mr. DoM.K. If you were to come to me and wanltnl to make a deal for a cer- 
tain amount of grain in the Held before it was cut, you would not start right 
off the r(vl and wiy to me that you would give me a certain amount, but you 
would begin to dicker with me to make the iK'st pos.sible terms. That Is the 
way w’ith it. We go Into conference and we tell them that the check-off sys- 
tem Is best for us, and t>e.st for them, and we ask for it for the reason that It 
It best for all wncerntsl 

Oommissioner Wkinstock. My reason in asking that question is to get at the 
facts. Here in this publication issued by the coal-mine imnagers, series 1, 
entitled “ Facts Concerning the Struggle in Colorado for Industrial Freedom,** 
on page 66, this appears [ri*adlng] : 
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“Why (."onoiuno was Attvckkd. 

“n)i/)R\D<) :minos ark thk hkst raid r\ rin: (orMiiY. 

“ ‘ Rocoijnition ' of tho Tnih^Hl Mino Workers of Amori(‘n uhvims, in efi’ivt, tluit 
every man In flie niiin* must he a ineinher of (In* nni<m. Every mine Is re<|iilreil 
to pay the union dues ami ass^'ssimmts lirst out of the man’s i)ay. 

“In brief, * recof,Miition ' of this union means submission to tills system of 
‘(’hecking off’ union <lues, tines, and assessments b(‘fore any man can be paid 
the wattes he has earned. 

“These as.sessments may be made by the union’s oflieiTS at any lime and for 
any purpose. For example, out of tla‘ \\at;es <»f miners in other seetions of the 
eountry than Colorado had to be ‘ elasked off’ the funds to nu'et tlie expense in- 
eident to stirrin^^ up the strike in Colorado.” 

Now, aeeordiuff to this stateimait lluMe Is no eptimi eii the part (»r llie <mii- 
liloyer, but he must submit to that proposition. 

Mr. Doyik. Tliat is not eornst. TIu' op<'ralors have maintained the attitude 
they would not meet tlu' repri'senlatives of the mim*rs’ urdon, beeause if tlu'.v 
even met them at a <linn(‘r or an\ where (‘|se, (U* eoine close ('uoutih to them 
to find out they were actually human b<*in;rs .and stood on two fet*t. that wonhl 
be a rei'ojjmltion of the union. Now. it canu* out in that pamphl(‘l Unit the 
union makes collection of dues and assessments Ihrouirh tludr otlicm’s. Now, 
if that statement is correct, is the otlna- corrind? ’I'hey can’t Ixttii be cor- 
rect — 

Commissioner Wj:tnsio(K. Tad us c<inlbu‘ ourselvi's to tin' ]>oint at issue, 
and not wander olf. ]\Ir. I>o\le. You lieard m(‘ read this articli'T 

Mr. T)oyi k. Yes, sir. 

(’(unmissioner WKixsTonc. IMease be Rood enoii^di to say whether or not that 
is a cornH't stati'inent on the part of the ojieratorsV 

Mr. Domk. It is not correct. 

Commissioner Wkins’ioc k. You deny the stat<*ment that I be enu»loyt*r, when 
he enters into an a.m'iHmumt with tin* union, must deduct from the wattes of 
every man in his eini>loy a portion of their \\ak^(*s for that imrpose and turn It 
over to the union? 

Mr. Doyle. That depends. There Is rei'ojrnltlon of illfferent (le^rre<‘s. You 
may recoijnize the union and clus k off Its du(‘s. ami so forth, and you may recoK- 
ni/.e the union and not clas'k it off. You may recojrnlzt* it to a certain dt‘^'r(‘e. 
It is a (juestion of detrree. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If I, as a miner, may ri'cot^nlze the union and 
che<‘k it off, if I may do it, that is very dltTm-ent from sa.\infj: I must do it, 
because “must” leuv(‘S no option; ‘‘must’’ is mandatory; “may” is optional. 
N(»w, I undi'rstand you to say that this statement imblished h(*re is not a cor- 
rect .statement? 

Mr. Doyle. It is not. 

C’ommissloner Weinstoitc. That tin* employer is not compellc'd to (hslnct ; he 
may have the choice of dediictin;:;? 

l\Ir. Doyle. Tliat defiends upon tb(‘ contract. If he contracts in a conferem-e 
and np:rees to deduct, he (h>es so. If he makes a contract that <loes not Incladu 
that article, he does not deduct. 

Commis.sioner Weinstock. Exactly. Can you put In evidem'e a contract or 
mention a contract whore the employer Is not obll^jated to do that? 

Mr. Doyij^. Have I not told you that the contract — that contracts formerly 
existed to that efTe<t? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Will you plvo us the name of any employer oper- 
atlnj? under a contract with the union who is not compelhHl to disliict these 
sums from the wages of the men? 

Mr. Doyle. I think one contract of that kind exists in West Virginia now. 

f’ommlssloner Weinstock. I am speaking of Colorado. 

Mr. Doyle. I did not say there were any at tlil.s time In Colorado. I said that 
one formerly existed In Colorado. 

C/omniissioner Weinstock. But, so far as you know, there Is no contract In 
Colorado now existing w’here an employer does not deduct from the v^ages of 
the men and turn it over the union? 

Mr. Doyle. Working under contract with the union? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Doyi.E. None except one little place in Weld County, where the dues have 
not been deducted for months. There will he others. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I presume you have looked over this pamphlet? 
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Ml’ Dovi K T I.iiv,- It, 1)U( r don’t know that I have mid it. 

(VHumisxioncr WhiNMOck. Vou Inivo road .soino of the puhliciitionx is.sued by 
the etnplo.vof.s? 

Mr Ixo I K. I'o.s ftii‘ ; I ha\o read some on the street curs as I would get time. 

Comnii.xsiuiior SV^.l^^Tocl:. Would you want thl^ commission to accept all the 
printed puhlleations, priiiletl by the employer.^, at their face value, that have 
bt-en siihiiiitled to thI.'J wmmis.sion? 

•Mr. JioMj-:. 1 would want tJiem to wefgfi well anything— l)e fair enough to 
tni.\lliHij; tliey nniy have rMihlisfuvj— and if in their couclusiona they 
ihou^dit (hat certain .‘statements, or parts of slatemontsi — I do not think they 
oin^dii to take tlnan as a v^hole — ought to Ik* believed, to do so, and if their 
e\hl(mco was suilicient to overcome what was published, and it was seen to be 
nnl (nic, 1lit*y oin^ht to so ('oiisidcr it. 

Comniissiuncr Wkjnstock. You iKiinted out that this particular statement I 
just read («» >oii wa.s not eorre<-t. Now. do you believe there are other state- 
IdciitH cuntaincd in these i»u))lit'uttons liiat are not <'orm't and should not be 
lovepted? 

Mr. Dfwi.K. 'I'li(*i*e are others iiiat ate n e orre •!, Imt withoid looking it over 
I eaii not tcii >011 just what llo‘y are. 

(lormuisxiomT Wkinstock. Are we (.► undersland, Mr. Doyle, that you take 
the grotind I hat nil <»f tiie piibii.^bed olhcinl stntements---arul, of c<»urse, you are 
not responsiiiie for unoffi<Mal stalenients— but that all of the odlcinl statements 
fnd)lixhcd by the union ui’e correct utnl can he accviited at 100 per cent face 
valui'V 

Mr. Do’) IK. You must not forged which side T am on. I am on the miners’ 
si<l<', and inr Hint ivimon I am not one <tf tliosi' “ holier Ihiin thou” iK*ople that 
Ik'Iicnc the lalioring man c.m not err. ’riu're are no <loubt statements In our 
pnhli<*ily matter timt have Ikmmi vritlen In (here Hint arc but eoneluslona of the 
writer or ol IIh’ iierMiii v\itli whom he nniy have conferred about the matter, and 
1 \soiild sii,\ — I would iml say that evis-) thing the mine workers published wii.s 
absolutely corroi'i, eitlu'c grarnmntleally or any other way; but there is no 
doubt but (hat if you \Nill lake l!ie full volume of stulf published by tlie oixir* 
utoi’s and the full Nolume of .xluff piiblislusi by the organls^ation and make com- 
I'ansoii letter tty h'ttm’, [laragraph hy paragraph and page by page for corrobo- 
ration as to the truth ot the .statements, jou will find, as comiiared wltli their 
statements, (hut ours are true in reluliou of 3 to 1. 

(kmmdssiotier Wi in.stock. Then, summing up, I am left in this frame of 
mind h> .\(Mir stalcmciil : 'fhat we should not accept a document like this at 
ton {KM' ctMU of Its f.MC(* value, bul even the mine w(*rkers may have made errors 
in tiieir publislusl statements, and that llu'y ought to lie read very carefully and 
critically lilo'wise? 

.Mr. Do^l^•. Wc would all be angels if we did not make mistakes. 

rommis'>ioiu'r V/kinstock. I <lo n(,t have tlie facts — 1 do not have clear in 
m.v mind ii .stabMiumt you made this morniag when I que.stioned you ul>out thi.s 
imiM Martin. 1 tliink he was a milltiainun. During the recess I looked up the 
le^-limony to refresli my memory. lad me read it to you, and see If you care 
to comment on it. Tliis is the testimony of Linderfelt. Lindorfelt'goos on 
to say : 

’‘Laurence reported that Pvt. Jlartin had boon wounded — shot in the neck. 
I .Mskuvl him where he was. lie said they could not carry him back, but they 
had left him in a small hole, where he was safe, and liad put n first-aUl bandage 
on Idm. Along In the afternoon, late in the afternoon, when the final advance 
uax imule lii that iliretdion, Pvt. Marlin ^\as found \ntli the fir.st-aid bandage 
to/n off, Ills face beat in with the butts of gums, stnmpeil in, one eye was out of 
Ids lieud, one of the raen showd it buck in with his fingers, his body had been 
riddled with bullets. 1 think it was the next day I examined the place thor- 
oughly myself and 1 found where they had stood over him with a Mannllcher 
S iniihmeter rltle and llre<l down through his chi^st, and through hi.s mouth, 
and pieces of Iwnes and flesh were on the ground where he had lain, with the 
hullet holes, I dug up the bullets and I found tliey were the Mannlicher; I 
foiiiul the clip with the empty shells lying besUle him.” 

Do you care to comment on that? 

Mr. I>oyi.E. I don’t know anj-thlng more about the matter than I staled this 
morning — tliut I was not dowm there at the time. If you 'want me to comment 
on It, all I cun say is that If the statement made in that record is time, I would 
point, as a comparison, to the 2 wom«i and 11 babies that w'ero taken out of 
the hole at Ludlow. 
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Mr, WEiNSTorK. Tliat is not in answer to \uy qiaNtion; tfnit is 

Chairman Walsft. You askt^i him if Iio can'd to connucTit on it 

Mr. Doyle. What comment do yon want? 

Commissioner Wel\.sto(’K. The question Is, whether, from ).)nf own knowi- 
edge, you know whether that is a fact or not? 

Mr. Doyle. No; I don’t know. 

Commissioner WET^STo<:K. So far a.s yon know it rn.'iy he a f.u t’ 

Mr. Doyle. Well, there is a sooti clnincf* of it not Immhl" a faet. 1 mnh i '.land 
he is dead. 

Commissioner Wliaastock. If it is a fact, Is it a maniy aetion or not? 

Mr. Doyf-e. Manly? (’an the act of aiu' hiiniari buleluT he manly? I should 
say not It is just as horrible as tiie killing of anyho<ly under any oIIom* cir- 
cuin.stances, if he was killed or butehensl. No man Ims a ristht to kill or 
butcher another, and no rl^rht to chop them up, as ti»e.v are doing over i!i lOu- 
rope now. 

ComniissiomT Wlinsiock. You deprecate that action on one sitle .as well as 
on the other side? 

Mr. Doyle, i'es. sir: the man Is .a huni!i!i hem;;, and has a nudlier. 

Commissioner WfaNsTocK. I liave heforr nm Mr. l>o>le. a digtvd of tlie l)ru‘f 
of the coal mining oi»eralors. pn'paia’d i)y tlieir ullin'neys for the coal imne 
oi)erators, and among other things this statement :ipp<'arN 

Mr. Doyle. W’hat brief is timt. In what case? 

(commissioner Weinstock. This is a digest of I ho brief of the coal-n)it\e 
operators, prepareil l»y I’red llerroigton, lYaidc 10. (love, J. V. Hickman, (li«org(‘ 
(1. Manley, (.Miarles llayiien, and .le-se C. Norllicntt, attorneys for th(‘ coal- 
mining companies. I take it that this v\ns before th^' congn's.siunal coinmitle<*. 

Mr. Doyle. I take it lliat is what it was. 

Clominissioner Wlinstock. Among other tilings staleil here in Him eviract 
or digest is the following Ircndsl : 

“BK.(SO^.S FOK OIOHISITION OE OPKttATOUS TO MINE WOIiKElLs’ OUGANIZAUON. 

“(f?) Unsatisfactory operation of union contracts in northern Colorado Held. 

“(?)) Unlawfni charai ler and unhcand)'e conduct of miners’ organivation. 

“(c) IJreaking of contrm’is— 

‘*1. By striking witliont conferenc'' a.> required by contr.ict (Bettis ca.s(*). 

“2. By rtqindiafion of promises (Ih'ttls case).” 

Now, the one particular tjolnt 1 want to take up at this slage, Mr. Doyle, is 
tlio one wlK'i’e th(' cliargi* is made that the unions are contract breakers. Will 
,\on give us >our fviint of >icw on (luit? 

Mr. Doyj.e. Yes, sir. 1 want to ^ir^t .shde that w’iih refercaico to the case 
referred to there, called the* Bettl.s case, that I am thoroughly convinced that 
Mr, Bettis did not sign up a contract waili the union In gooii faith. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. you please tell us who Ik'ttis w'as? 

Mr. Doyje, Bettis operated a mine called the Koynl Gorge, near Canon 
City, Colo. 

(Jommi.ssioner Weinstock. He was a mine operator? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes; I guess he ownod (ho mine. We sent out a letter wldch. if 
not already Introduced Into the record ought to be, to all ofHTators of the State 
on Augu.st 2(1. J9J3, asking for a conference, and If that lias not been Intrixluceil 
in evidence I .sliall be glad to put a copy in, and asking for a conference. At 
about O.SO the next morning— lliat was sent out about noon— f got a phone 
nies.sage from Bettis, I laid never met the man before in my life and never liad 
any organization dealings with him, and I don’t know whetiur any of the 
others had. And ho .said that lie would be very glad to sign up with union, and 
he signed up a contract on the 7th of the following monili, I think it w.ts, shotlly 
after that. He i)roke the contract afterwards, as we can bring men down here 
who w^ere in cliarge and shoYv it And It leaked out in a way, It w'ns montloneil 
to us, that Mr. Bettis was In constant communication with Mr. Herrington, 
of the C. F. & I., just previous to fhe strike, and reported how the organization 
was handling men and having nu'etings and what thej’ were saying In the 
meetings, and so forth, leading us to believe he w^as in the service of Herrington. 
And immediately on signing his contracts he made statements that the union 
was responsible for the raising of coal in order to get public sentiment against 
the union. Since tlien, however, he has leased bis mine to others, and it Ls 
working under union contract 
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Commlsslojicr \\’KiNSTOf k. AVill you toll tho oommlsslon liow he broke his 

oontno'l? . , 

Afr, IioYiK. I li{iv<‘ not tho details, hut bof(>ro tlie oonj[;ressional ooiiunittee 
tluit niatt<*r oiiin<‘ up. I l)ollo\o that iMne Itobh, national orj^ninizer, handled 
that iriattor and oi»uld uiv<* a fair statement of it. 

(\)nniilssion<‘r AVki.n.s'iock. You are not familiar with the dc'talls? 

Air. I )<>Yi K. No. sir. 

^^)nullNsl()ner AVkinstook. J have In mind 

Air. l^o^ I K ( interrupt injr). .Inst l)efor(‘ you jro off tliat matter of breaking con- 
tract, tln-y alwavs slate ttiat \\(* huadv eontraets. AVe lui\o an organizer all 
ovm- ttie eountry In tin' Kastern Stales, and >oii ne\er liear of it tliei’e. I have 
a letter from tMtnmua, Iowa, arid 1 Mill read it into the record. I have not been 
able to look np another Ir'tter that I ^\an^<‘d to iniroduee Into the record, shoM’Ing 
Hint (‘onfnictH an* trot violated, from tin* t»|-esident of the ojrerator-.s of the as.so- 
elalimi in the State of Imva ; hut this Is (he only on(‘ that 1 could find; it m'US 
written to the ,se<*r-(‘lary of the <ll.stri<-t. It is as follows [rcad-sj : 


AA’\i'i:r,io Tom. Co., 

11. L. AA' \'ll H.M \N. ClAKII.M A1 Va'AOKH, 

Oltunina. loun, Oilobcr II, J!H3. 


Mr. .loiiN Gw. 

S((\ Trvati. / M. IT. of A., Dtxl. /.?, AlhUi, Joira. 

pKvrr Sia: I Jiin in rcs-cipt of .\on* liaiiiii*y of tlie 2d insiant as to vliieli, in 
my CNperieiiee, Is th<‘ iiior'e h(‘nell( iai to Die mining Industry, the emt»]o>ineijt. of 
union or nonunion labor'. 

For nearly lid year’s I have had clmi*g<* of rnlra-s wher'e fraun .bOO to 700 men 
M’ere employeil. and during the past ear’s IniM' op<>rated iiraler a joint agree- 
ment het\ve<’n the operator’s tiini (Im Tnited Aline AVorkers of Arnerlea. 

AVhlb‘ in Da' earlli'r year’s otsTiit ions under Da' agrec'inent were often accom- 
panieil with more or less friction, nnieh of (his has pass'd aMtiy, and under later 
agr’ceiia*rifs an lioia'st effort ii.is la’cn m.id(* by all parties eonceria’d to H\e up to 
both the letter jind the spirit of e(tntrae|s. And wldle tla' cost of JU’orlnetion 
lias ineivas(‘d Diroiigli ,slau’(em>d lamrs jiial Inei'i'ase in djiy Mages and price of 
mining, elnirgr'nlrle partly to the m ry p{*rf<’et organization of tlu' inim'i’s and 
partly to the iidvanec in the cost v>i li\ing, still 1 am .satisfied that Mhatever 
advarier's are due to Da' former cause ai'c more Ilian olPet by the greater sta- 
bility given tla' liahistry by avoiding Die losses Mlileli Mould inevitably occur 
thi’ougli operating m IDi unorganized labor, resulting in sbiitdoMii.s and strike.s. 

Yours, truly, 


If. L. AA'.\tf;kma\, V/cc Vresident. 


Oommissbmer Wkinspock. lf<»M' many miners did that concern employ? 

Mr. PoYiK. He sa,\s la' Iras bad charge of mines Mbei’O from oOO to 700 mea 
M'C'i’e ('inployt'd, 

(\)mmi.ssi(iiu'r AA^kinstock. I lune here a clipping from the Coal Age, a publi- 
cation Issmsl sona'Mlit're In Die East, umler (late of Ih'eember 20, 1918, Mdilch 
contains — I Mill not read the Mhole thing, but Mill just take the heart out of 
It and yon can ansMcr it. It Is issiu'd by tlie .\sso<’iaDon of llitnminous Coal 
Otrei’afoi’s of Central IVims> Ivanla, 801 Betz Building, and addressed to Mr. 
Pntrb’k Cllday, president district No. 2 United Mine Workers of America, Mor- 
rl.sdale ndnes, rennsylvania, Dati'd Philadeltrhla, Ih'cember 12, 1918, and it 
says 1 1 'eadingl : 

‘Hkmi Sik: 'Da' ('\eeutl\e board of the Associatam of Bituminous Coal 
Operators of (Vntral Pennsylvania held a meeting here to-day, approved and 
dlreeterl Dial Die folloMlng eoinimndeuDon he foi’Murded to you at once: ” 

And (hen It goe.s on tlirongh several m hei’eu.ses, and I Mill just deal with 
the one (ouclilng on broken contracts — 

“ AVhereas rules 12 and 18 of said agreement provide, * Should differences arise 
betM’emi the OiK'rators and Aline AAYrrkers as to the meaning of the provisions 
of this agreement, or about matters not specifically mentioned in the agree- 
ment, there shall be no susi^uislon of work on account of such differences, 
but an earnest effort be made to settle such differences Immediately ; ’ ” 

Then It goi's on to say further : 

“ Whereas, uotM ithstandlng the fact that rule No. 15 provides, ‘ The right to 
hire and discharge, the management of the mine, and the direction of the 
working fort'es are ve.st(Hl exclusively In the operator,’ the United Mine 
Workers of America have absolutely disregarded this rule in that they have 
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at numerous times served notices on substantially every operator belonging 
to our association that unless all of the einidoyees working for sucli oi^raior 
should become members of the union on or before certain dates inentl(nu‘d in 
said notices, that they, the Mine Workers, would close or shut down the 
Operators’ respective mines, and in many Instances did close the mines for 
this reason and refused to return to work unless such noFuinlon employet'S 
were discharged. This conduct is in direct violation of your contrjK l and 
specifically interferes with and abridges the riglit of the ()iH‘rafor to hire 
and discharge, of the management of the mine, and of I In' direction of the 
working forces; tliis condmd and violation of coFiirad on part of the 
Mine AVorkers, as well ns that mentioned In the pn'cedmg jiaragraph. has 
resulted in more than 300 strikes during the liA* of our scale agreement ; and 
“ AVhereas notwithstanding the fact that the Operators ai)peah*d to you as 
president of the Vnlted Aline AVorkers of America of district No. 2 to «‘nforce 
and carry out y<nir contract, and your reiu'ated ajlmisslons that tin* Mine 
AVorkers were not Ining up to their contract, but that you. iiidi\ idunlly, 
Avere doing all in .a our power to compel performanc(* tlieia'of, mwcrthcless 
it has hcH*n open and notorious that .a our suholli<*lals, organizers, ami like 
employees have been continuing this lirie <>f conduct (iown to the piH'sent 
date.” 

Then it goes on to say: 

“7b' if ?'( .sofr<'</, tJioK tore, Tliat the Oj»crators enter a vigorous protest and 
demand of Patrick Gilday, president, and the executiAe l>oard of the Mim* 
AA’orkers of this district an immedi.ale c(‘ssnliou of the conduct h(‘reinbefore 
recitdl and that they strictly (‘uforce on the part of tlu* Mine AVorlo'rs their 
covenants contained In sanl contract, ami in (went of the failure to c('ase such 
ccmduct within the next 10 days that the pn'sident and .secrc'tary of tin' Opera- 
tors’ association shall call a special nu'cting of the imnubers thereof for the 
purpose of considering the final dis.solutlon of its association on the s)K*clfic 
ground thfit it is usei(‘ss to ('liter into contract obligations Avitli a body that 
steadfastly refiis('s {<► fultill tlie .same and A\hicli no ollicial ai>par(‘iitly lias power 
to enforce. 

“ Yours, truly, 


AV. It. KoaoTs, f^crrcfiiri/,** 


('*an yon give this commi'-sion any information on that? 

Mr. i^oYi.E. lb) you Kuoaa AAlieiher thi'i’e is a district 20 clieck-olT clause in 
there or not? 

(^immissioner AAbaxsTocK. Xo. 

Mr. Doyle. I am of tlu* opiinon, if my nu'inory .sennes me rigid, and I hat i.s 
one good argument to show th<‘ abM)hn(* m'ccvssiiy of a che<*k-olT clause in the 
contract. P’or instance, tlu)sc men aaIio Aiolat(* contracts — I am not malntalnlTig 
they don’t — there are local Aiolatlons, and tlio suix'ontracts la'fcrred to tlu'n; 
could not be made in conflict with the mai?i coidract. llefore th('y had th(i 
check-off system, which the operators in that field refu.sed to give, it took thi* 
very means out of the hands of the officials of the union wlu'reby tlu'y could 
dl.sclpllne their memlK'rs. For instunc(», in Tllinoi.s, \Ah('n the men refused to 
AA'ork because of a fight betAAas'n the checkweighman and tin* top bo.s.s, the dis- 
trict secretary came doAvn and said to him, “You go to Avork or you as ill ho 
fined and it Avill be taken out of your Avages,” and os a iTSult wo Avent to AVork. 
With the check-oflf system Ase can di.‘<cipline the nu'n. 

Commissioner AA’ei.n stock. Do you knoAv Avl)at AAas the outeomo of this con- 
troversy? 

Mr. Doyle. There lias invn no strlk<*s In our official papers that ha.s come to 
my attention since. 1 remember scmielhing about that appearing in the Coal 
Mining RevleAV, pnblishefi by an ex-iiiteriiational president of our.s, but there 
has nothing serious happencsl over It. 

Commissioner AV’einst(X'k. Do you kuoAv AvlFethor or not the employers’ as.so- 
oiation did call a .special meeting and did or did not dissolve its association? 

Mr. Doyle, No; I do not knoAv. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. Do you know whether or not that association Is 
to-day In existence? 

Mr. Doyle. No; I do not. I might add, In connection A\Ith that district, that 
it Is practleally agreed In all circles that if “Divine Right ” Baer were alive to 
make the next contract he Avould include the check-off system in the contract. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If w'ho were alive? 

Mr. Doyle. “ Divine Right ’’ Baer, George F. Baer, who said that certain men 
were born Avith the'divine right to take care of the Interests of the workmen. 
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(V>mml«>*loner Wun.stwk. Kiy attention is rrilltsl to a rcjiort printtxi by tlie 
authority of tiw Olorado Stnl** l*'«loratioii of liOboi-. TtiiH ri*port wan |MJb- 
IlHhed In 1P14. ami on rwiKo IB of tiiat re|K>rt is llie following treads} : 

**Thiref()i‘v bf it irtttDircd, That this cwivention call ui)on Gov. Ammons to 
imtiMsilatcly turn over to civil authorities the K«M*allc<l military prisoners, so 
that they may l>e phusyi in ts>minnnktttion with their attorneys ami friends. 

“The f'onsetitlon further demands that tJov. Aniraons remove from oHU’t* 
Adjt. Gen. Jtdm O. (‘ha.‘<e» Judge Advocate Boughton, MaJ. Charles R Town- 
MUjd, and Ciipt. Ilou'^eholder ; amt, furtluT, that he abolish (Ik* Illegal inilitury 
ctmiiniHsion ; and 

‘7#c it fnrthn' rcHolrcd. That If witiiin five days Gov. .\imnotiS falls to comply 
with the requests of this r.'onvention, rejm'senting all of the organlr^’d labor of 
CVdonwlo, the exo<'Ull\e tsuird of the C.olora<lo Stale Ke<lenition of Labor is 
]nstruet4*<l t(» nt omi* (in Lilate i>etitioii.s to r*‘call him Iroia otTiee; ami 

‘7/c it further remlvvd, iiiat this convention doehire it-Mit in favor of a 
wlde strike of ev«‘ry working man and woman in ttils State as a protest against, 
and to enfmvT n demand for the ees.vitlon of tlie abus(‘s of huniaii rights ami 
libertle.H (it«»d iilKive; nmi 

" fie it (u)tlo i jTJioti'cd, i’hat tlie date for the inaugiir.il ion of thi.s Stfitt'- 
whl(‘ sliik(' he left in (Ik* liamK of the (‘\e, H(i\o board of the Colorado Stall* 
rederatioii of Labor, wiio an* instrmied lo issue tlie eall without notiet' of any 
kind wiialeser in their Judgnamt the monamt for action has arrivi'd." 

Coiuiuissioner Wkinstikk. l>id tJov. Aiuiuons rmiiove Gen. (’base nmi Alaj. 
Ikmgliton and Rlaj. Townsend ami ('apt. Jlou‘M'hoM(‘r? 

Mr. O 0 Y 1 .K. Not that I kn«)\v of. l.<*t me ask a que.'ition. What is tlK* date 
of (fiat again? I tlioughl jou said Ihl t. 

Comnil.s.sioner Mkissiock. That i.s the inquiry 

Mr. hoYi.K (interrupting). Is the resolution datisi, may T ask? My reason 
for asking l.s wiielfier it was tills last IbsHmiher's convention. If it vva.s, it i.'j 
191 J iiiat Ks light, Now, that Is |uiiit(‘d there in 1914, by the executive 

act of the board, Imt it Is (he prmisuliugs of the eonvention of I>eeeinl>er, 1013, 
IB, 17, l.S, lOI.i, held III liec(*iiiht*r 

Coiiiuie'isioiier Mii.nmock, Of No\emb<'r? 

Mr. IhiviK. Ihs'emiH'r. 

Coiiiliilssiom'i’ Ui' ISSTOC K. I >ei i-uiher? 

Mr. Domk, V(‘s: 191.3. 

Commissioiii'r Wkinmik’K. ahout a .\ear a.io? 

Rlr. 1)0^ I, K. Yes, .sir; 1 wondensl whi'n* it caiiu' from in 1011. 

CoiiiMissiom'i’ \\ KrsyiiK k Ye>. \Yell, .>ou say these military r>fliciaKs w’ere 
not remo\(*d hy Gov. Amnions? 

Mr. Doyo.. No; tliey were not jli.d I know of. 1 think (he.'i are .still hol.ling 
their iio.sitions, 

Coiiuuissioiier WKiS'.iOCK. \\'<il, weie pt'tilioiis tircuIaU'd to recall Gov. 
Amnions from oflice? 

Rlr, Doyi.k. Now, I ain’t emiain of tluit. I Know tliey were authorized to get 
tliem out, but I think fhe.\ wen* not cin ulated 

Comnil.ssioner Wkinmock. Was there a gi'ner.il strike ealhsi? 

Mr. DoYi.r;. No. 

Commissioner Wiun.^tock. There was not? 

Mr, Doyi.k. No, 

Commissioner Wl:J^slO(■lv, Tlien (he re.<oUilious pro\ide<l for here were not 
(‘arriHl out? 

Mr. Doyij;. T1u\\ pet it in the judgment of the bo.ard to do it — not to eall a 
general strike. 

Commissioner Wn^slocK. Simply the date D in the judgment of the hoard? 
It sny.s I reading I : 

“ liv it further rc.wlvnh Tliat this eonvention declares it is in favor of a 
Statc-whle strike of working men and women In this State as a protest against 
and to onforee a tli mand for the cessation of abust's of human rights; and 

“ Be it further reffolvrd. That the date for the inauguration of this State-wide 
strike be left In the hands of the executive board.” 

That was the only discretion they had, \va.s to fix the date; but the .strike 
wnF to go. 

Mr. I’loYT.E. Perhaps they Imve not fixed the date yet. 

CoinmlSvSioner IVeinstov k. VVelU then, evidently the entire resolution to recall 
Gov. Ammons wa.s not carried out and the resolution to declare the State-wide 
strike has not yet been carried out? 
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Mr. Doyh:. No. 

Coinmls.'^iouer W’lin.skx k. Von ha\o tonrh<Nl ii|)on or rofeiT(xl, Mr. Doyle, 
several times in >our testimony' to the many nets— the many wrongful and 
unlawful acts snhl to havo heon eoinnntte<l liy the State militia and by the 
mine guards and those sympatliizlng with or working under the mine owner. 
I have here a letter daltnl Denver, tkilo., April JH), l‘J14, or rather a eopy of a 
letter addn*ss(xl to Ihe lion. M. D. Kost«*r, Hou*><‘ of ltepi’es(*nt:itives, Washington, 
D. 0. • I take it that Dr. l'"osler was the (li.iirman of tlie eongres>ionaI eoni- 
mittee that (■omluettMl the investigation in Ddlorado? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes. sir. 

Ck)iuinissloner WEfN.sToeK. Now. thus dooumoid is .sigiifsl, .as I recall it -I 
liaven’t the last i)at!:e here, hut 1 believe it was sign<\l by very many of the a>al 
operators. Among other thing.s — oh. ye.s; here they .are liy the Colorado l''uel 
& Iron Co., the Uocky Mountain Fuel Co., and so on; tliere are K) or more 
signatures. Among other things thi.s eomiminieuiion maki‘s this statement 
treading 1 : 

“On April Law.-on, internation.il lioard memlam FniP'd Mim* VVorkers of 
America, and the leader of Ihe strikers, in ;in inlm view iniblished thnnighout 
the State, asserted lliat a war of extermin.al ion would I henceforth be conducteil 
by the strikers, and Doyle, secrolary ot the F M. W. of A., by wire, in, sti noted 
Ihe onioials of local unions to watch fm* Ihe .Mppronch of llie militia, which had 
been again onion'd back into tin' lietd. The meaning and purpo.se of such lan- 
guage was obvious.” 

Is it a fact. Mr. Do.vic, lint .vow indi u. ti'd by wire the olliclal.s of the local 
unions to \vatch lor the ajiproach of tli • militia V 

Mr. Do^i F.i:. ^diat would all depend upon (he inlerpretat ion plaoiMl upon it, 

(^ommi.ssif.rier Wn ns’K. Well, thal dot's not answt*r m.\ (piestion. i pid a 
.straight question to you tluit is t'asily amweriHt. 

Mr. Doyik. Well. 

Commissioner A', linsioi k. Did yon, by wire, inslnn l tbe ollicials of (be local 
unions to watch for tl'c apjiroacti ol the militia? 

JMr. Dovi.K. I waiiK'd th(' mim'rs :md Iht'ir familie.s wlien the militia left here 
to lake all the women and cliildron away from within biilKM distance of the 
train so llies-e fellows would not !»•' able to kill any mon* as they had betm 
kllh'd hefore. 

Commissioner AVhnstoc;k. Ilavt' yon a <opy of that win'? 

Mr. Dov ! K. 1 think my counsel luis it down at the trial down U i.«ii 

being broimiii ui>. I Ihinl:, in this trial at Canon, in defense of ihe.s<* fn'ople - - 

Commissioner \\ i:ins 1 (i< i: (internipf ing). Was Uiat wire .sent troin Denver? 

Mr, Doyle. Y<’s. 

Coimiiissioiu'r W'ijnskx k. I’o laidlow ? 

Mr. Doyt.e. No; I don’t remember jud v Jio it wn> .sent to, or tln' names put 
on it ; but Attorney Hawkins has it. 

C!onmii''Sioiicr ^^dn■sr(K k. 1 ujtoo v* (opi'*s of it were filed in tlie local t(‘le- 
grajili oflice here? 

]\Ir. Doyi.e. Yes; r firesunic so 

Clommis.'-ioner Wi-in. stock. And could b(‘ pi’oeured? 

Mr. ]> 0 Yi.K, Yi's ; you can gid a cofiy from him dowm there. 

Commi.ssioner WiaxsiocK. And the communication go<*s on to say fremlingl : 

“Since that tina* tlie strikers in armed bands, var.viiig in number from fX) to 
400, bare attaekisl the town of Delagua from the bills and kllhal three men. 
They have dynamited and hnnie<l Ihe buildings and is^iiipment of the Empire, 
Souihwestern, and (Jri'en (hinyon mine.s at Aguilar.” 

Mr. Doyle. I don’t know an> tiling about that iiersonally at all. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Would you accept lu'ar.say statements a.s a fact In 
this case? 

Mr. Doyle. No; the oiierators who ap' r<‘sponsibk* for that document have 
pictured me as a murderer, anarehi.sl — aiij thing but a decent, law'-nbiding 
citizen; everything a man can name; and anylxidy picturing mo that W'ay, 
and I, of course, not agreeing with them that 1 am such, I couldn’t very W'ell 
agree wdth that jiart of the stat(*merits made hy them. Pardon mo, that men- 
tions Lawson and says he .said a war of extermination would lake place? 

Coiiiinis.sIoner Weinstock, Yes. 

Mr. Doyle. I don’t believe Board Mcinl>er Lawson ever made any such state- 
ment. Of course, when he gets on the stand you can find out from him directly. 
And in connection with all that you said about the State federation of labor and 
the resolution passed, I have a copy' of the resolution that tlie convention passed 
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lit that suuK' coin<*utl(<n that I would liko to intrmhico as my record and leave 
the Hteiiographer have It. 

(Commissioner WKrNHiwK. Is ii very long? 

Air. Doyi.k. Yes; It Is about nine pages. 

(.Jommlsslonor WhiNsrof k. (’an .\<ui gl\e us the Mil>stauce of It? 

Mr. I>ovi.K. Wl»>, It Is outlining the outrag<*s rePu’red to In the other reso- 
lution. 

('ommissloner \Vki\sto< k. That H a list of otilragos alleged to haNe bcH*n com- 
ini tPsJ by (lie other shle? 

Mr. I)ovi.K. (It'iu'ral staPaiKuits of things that have o<-{‘urred. ns giving reasons 
and (he wlua-eas why the governor could «hi Munetbing to prtwent such; and it 
emls up by telling what they hnvi* ilotie--ho\v (hev let mine guards iu the militia 
and held people incommnideado ; and sa.vs the.v wen* ir.vlng to abridge the fr(‘C- 
iloni of s])eech, and all that stutl, that 1 think would be interesting; and It calls 
li|)on the governor, I Ix'lleve, to take some action to siut> it. At that time the 
convention made an appointment v\itli (be goviTuor, and inarcluHl up here to 
(be stutebonse and bad biin appear befori* tlie main bod.v, which result(‘d in 
Ills suggesling a commitlci' (d Investigation be a]»poinled, whhli was ajjpointed, 
ami whose Invi'si igat ion, a vm’hatim copy in our <»Hice, from whhii 1 have made 
extracts, vvhh'h I wish to ineorporale at a lat<T time. 

C’onimls.sloner WiiiNsrocK. Ver.v w<*ll. You may hand that paper to tlie re- 
jHirler to be made a part ol the ri'eord. 

(Th(‘ r(‘.solution referred to appears among exhibits at the end of this .subject, 
umhT the title ‘’Ito^h* Kxliibit No lb’‘) 

( ’ommissioner \s'io< k (rianllng) : 

“Since that lime tin' strikers, in arimsl Imnds varving in numlior from oO to 
4(K), liiiM* attu<*ke(l tin' town of lieiugua from tlie liills ami killed llirei' men. 
They luive dymimited and liurued the hulldiiigs and eipiipmeut of the ICmpIre, 
Soulliwesteru, iitid llreeii (’anvoii imiu's at Aguilar. Tiiev liave ilriven men, 
W'omen, and ehildreti Inio the l''mi>ire mine ami sealed ilie entrance vviili ex- 
plosives.’’ 

1 will stop al ('ver.v period to give ,\ou an opjiortunit.v t<) make comnuait, if 
you wish lo. 

Air. I)ovii'. T liave no comment on iliat. .\m I corre< i that tliat is ihe lidter 
to h'osler, or a brl('f? 

(’ommissioner W’kixsioik. '^I’liat is a leiicr lo I’osier, written by the various 
coal-mine owners. |('ou1iiiues nanllng:! 

“After tlu* declaration of a trin’c agreed to between the governor and Haw- 
kins, attorn(‘y for tlie 1'. AI. \V. of A , tiuw dn»\e tlie ]>os(master and otlu*rs away 
from the Sunnysiih' miiu' ami took po-‘'esd»ai o( It, as well as tlie I'letoii mine.” 

Air. l>oM,K. I have no eommeiit. 

(’ommissioner AVkinstoik (reading^ : 

“They ilynamited ila' tipple al llii' Al^d.augldin mine and tired many shots 
into tile buildings at Alaitlaiid.'' 

Mr. DoYi.n. 1 don’t know anytldng about that. 

(’ommissioner Wkin.stock (reading) : 

“ Tliey forellily entered tlie store building at Ho<‘kvale and carried away guns 
ond aiinnunitien.’’ 

Have you any knowledge of that? 

Mr. Doyik. I haven’t any knowledge of any of those tilings. But if It is a 
niattm* of ri'eord you want, why not put it all iu (lie record? 

(iouinilssioiier AVkinstock. AVell, iIhm-i* may be .some statement •? liere that you 
may wish to .say sonietbltig about. 

Mr. IHiMK. Very ^Yell. If you have the time. I have. 

(Commissioner AVktn stock. L.w'uut to afford .vt»u the opportunity 

Mr. HoYt.K (Interrupting). AA’ell. 

(Amuiilssloner AA'kinstock (reading) : 

“They nttaeked the buildings and ilw'elllng bouses at the (’handler mine and 
kept ui) a mereiU'ss fire from the hills for nearly 40 hours, killed one man, and 
Anally ttwik la^vsse.sslon of the camp by slipping In a number of men -under a 
white flag.’’ 

Mr. OoYiJi. I have no comment on It. 

Commissioner AVeinstiX'k (reading); 

“They have burned, dynamlteil, and completely destroyed the McNally mine 
in Huerfano County, kept up an almost continuous fire from intrenchments for 
50 hours upon the AValsen mine, vvounde<l one woman, klllwl one and wounded 
four men, and killed a surgeon wearing Kotl Cross insignia while attending 
woundeil soldier on field.'* 
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Mr. Doyle. No comment. 

Commissioner Wei n stock (readinj:): 

^They viciously attacked the Ilwla mine In Boulder County, killed one and 
woundetl three men, and drove all employtvs and their families to cover for 
many hours.” 

Mr. Doyi.e. No comment. 

Commissioner Weinstock (rending) : 

” They attuckcnl the Forla's mine in I.ns Animas County with a force of 400 
armed men. kille<l se\en miners. Inclmling four .lapaneso, and huriuHl everything 
in sight, including a st.dde of H3 mules.” 

Mr. Doyle, No comment. 

Ctunmlssioner Weinstock (rending) : 

“In tlie prostMuition of their campaign of extermination the f«)reg(){ng are 
some of tile things these men have done <lurlng the past few days with the 
tacit consent, active coopcnition, and tinder the jH'rsonal direction mid control 
of officers and pahl agents of the Unifod Mine Workers of America.” 

Mr. Doyte. No comment. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Is it true, so far ns you know ns an official of the 
United Mine Workers, tlint ''in-h Ihings \\«u’c <lonc with tin* tacit consent, active 
cooperation, and und(*r tlie ixu-sonnl direction mnl control of officers and pahl 
agents of the Mine Worktu's of America? 

Mr. DoVi.k. 1 think it is ti lie of whole clotli. 

(’ommisslonor Wlinstock. You sjiw none of tlicse tilings with your own eyes? 

Mr. Doylf. No, sir. 

(.’ommissloner Weinsto( k. y»»u did not .S(h* tlie battle at I>iidlow? 

Mr. Doyi.e, No. sir. 

Comniisshmer Wkinstock. You tell us though that from statements made to 
you hy tli(' miners at Ludlow, you helie\c that tlu' military wen* th(‘ aggn'ssors 
jn the matter— that tlie military W(‘n‘ the lirst to fire? 

Mr. Doyi.e. Well. I iiresunu* you cull llicm military, wlilch was left there, 
which really would he 

Commissioner M'einstock ( interniiitlng). National guardsmen under the <11- 
rectlon — — 

Mr. Doyi.e (interrujiting). Yes: T bcihne they were the first to firo. I don’t, 
wdiat luislness they had down then' at tlu' hoim's of the miners of tin' U'nt 
colony if tlH'y were not there t<> tin'. If tlu'y had Ims'ii up tla're working at the 
mine, prohahly no tnuihle would have happened. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You hdiexe that despite the fact that was lu'arsay 
nn<l dosiiif^* the fact that as \ou ex'plnitxsl this morning wiien It came to metn- 
hers of the union character did not enter; that men of character and men of no 
character were permitted to jidn the union; and llial if statements were miule to 
you by the miners you would aecejit them in connection with matters of this 
kind? 

Mr. Doyle. Before answering, if \on will give me tlu' pernTisslon, 1 wouhl 
ask wliotlier you are a inemher of the c!mmla*r of commerci*? 

Commis.sloner Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Doyle. Would you bcllevi* a mcmlier of the cbnmbcr of coninu'rco who 
told you something he ha<l seen and heaial. and Ids character was not examined 
before he became a memlier of the cliamlx'r of commerce? 

(Commissioner Weinskk k. I would have to know tlie man licfore I could 
know w’hether or not to believe him as a member of the chnmlier of commerce. 
I tell you frankly I would not believe every member of tlie chamber of eom- 
nieree, 

Mr. Doyle. Very well. 

Commissioner Weinstock. 1 wdll also tell you wltli absolute frankues.s that I 
would not believe every meiulier of a labor organization. 

Mr. Doyle. Well, neither would 1. I may have to use my judgment. 

Commissioner Weinstoc k. Then I misiinderstofMl your testimony when you 
made the statement that If a man, a unionist, told you something, you would 
believe it. ^ 

Mr. Doyle. I made a statement — In making a statement, a man who knew 
the manifold conditions, industrial conditions, in a strike district and was a 
party to it and wdio had some reason to know, and I had some reason to believe 
he ought to know from the position he was In. certainly I would believe him. 

(Commissioner Weinstock. You would believe him because be was a miner? 

Mr. Doyle. No; because I thought he was telling the truth. 

38819*— S.rDoc. 64-1— vol 8 2 
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Wi f’s >T')< i:. y ni l!v»u-;lil !;<• k'lUnj; tlw^ tnith^ yoit 

s.'iid. lie w.is a tiuiKM**'’ 

Mr. N«». I rJjMUk'lil ho wan tolling lh<* truth not bn-aiiso he tr.is a 

minor hut lx*<uws<* fioing a minor or lioing ;i iiioitt!H*r of tfio union or in a ttowl- 
lion to know ahoiii tlo- coinliUoii'. nii*l t which he worked, or tihout the coivU- 
lioii.'i iiiidoj' winch iie was .striking 

( 'onnni‘''«ionci‘ Wi iamo( k. lixactiy; and if in an affair like tlu*- Ludlow difli- 
ciiiiv a miner told \ o^i .soinetharg }ou woiihl believe liini? 

Mr. I>o>r,L. 1’lnit wonld all de;M'int. If the miner was telling MMiiethiiift. iiiul 
I flioiiglit he wa^ in a !»o-:;lion to know. [ woiihl iM'lieve him. 

. romtnissioner U’mnsiock'. d’heii [ take it >ou want to qualify your testi- 
inon\ of t lia\c foiuui i i-n wieSlier it wa.s this nioiniug or Saturday afternoon, 
when' >mi made tie' hlanleS ^t ilcaient that where a niiuer tiild you anything 
uUnit something you wouhl believe it? 

Mr. jio'iir. I told on it ln'^ ji»)-ition u< a ni!i’<*r — if he wm-^ in a jaxition to 
know the cemlifion. I qualih'*d that Imi if \<m want to Interpret it to suit 
> ourself I will not o!)j<M*f. 

< ’ommls'.ldiiei \Vm\.'%io< k , h ' "U you lue.iu <|ua!ify th.d ? 

Mr. l>o\if. Ve'>; I did. 

C’oiumissioner Wi.i n,-^io« J. 1 thougltt that wa> a b’-oad hlnnket .statement, 
Mr. f >o> h*. and it made <|mie .m >mme^<iun on me, and I mate a note of it at 
llie time a «. hein'.>: a \er\ lemarkaUlt' .^talenH‘Ml. 

.Mr. lio\iK. Vf's 

( ’onimi'^^ioner W'l is.-^tom:. So:net>Md. gi'O tia* a Hipping here. ^t^. floylo- - ■ - 

.Mr. !>(oik ( liiiiM'riJiitmj. 1. Ve-i. sir 

HoiimilssiomT \ > io( K. It m headed “Waller linos ’.s view. The attor- 
iu‘,\ for llie eiuploN (M ass*HMlioit proi<-Nt-4 uganist the chMed shop. Walter 
Iirew, the couiwel for a joint eommitiee tor u large miuiher of open-shop organi- 
zations, who was pia'^t'iit at n>o-.t of the hearings before the Lniteil States 
(Vimmlssion on Industrial llekitions. said yesieiday that a very large i¥'r- 
renLi'O' of the slnlxos of n'eeni mnirs han* had 1<.r tlunr purpo‘«e not the ia- 
ere 1 e of vsages or the ib'cro-ove of hours hm lli(‘ e'^l ahli^hmoni of a ciosi^l 
shop 'Till' oliie''li Ip to fill' <‘'o■^e.j sliop, Mi. |):e'\ s.ml, lies in lln^ fact the 
workman liolds lus job in the iiown'v o! the unnm aiul not by Ids merit,” 

Is iliaf cornH-t? 

Air. l)o^M'.. Thar is pot correct. The < l<>>e l ^liop matter is neees.sary — I 
wi'l 111* ;m brief in liiat a.s 1 <.iu--iust tip' same a^ .sanitation necessary in 
a community to keep l;e.iltli. \nd in older to keep eonditions proper and 
projK'rly protivt tin* men. the matter of men hohlmg t'n'ir jolis merely by mem« 
liersliip ui the union, riislead of hv tlieir alnlity to do cm rain work, or to per- 
form certain work, is not <'orre*t, .\s to the matter of eftteiency. there ha.«» 
been so lumji said, hut if vou want a ,st iJ«‘inent on that subject I will he glad 
to ii'iila* one If not, I wi!! he glad to |(>| it ri'st Ims-jum* joii will ngr(*e with 
me. jin.xlnwv. 

( 'oinmisNituii'r Wnx-^io 1 iinder''(and. .Mr. l»<\\!e. tliai \oii take the posi- 
tion that men a'e nut; lli.it is, londiiions are not establisiied wlierehy men 
hi'Id tluMr jolis simply Ixi.ium* oI ilicir umoe alRIial'on. legardles.s of merit? 

Mr. DoYiK Oh. no. I hold that ihiw do not hold their jobs, as I understood 
tl’.il clipping to sav, simpl> lus aus.* lliev are lueiuhers of the organization. 

(’ommissmuer W^u^s•lo(K. Ves : tiiat i'' wdiat tlie clipping said, that they 
held their jobs hei aii^ * tliey haiijiemNl to he inenihoi> of the ass »< iatlon and not 
heiau.si* of merit. 

Mr. l)o^l,l,. Thar is not correi-t. except where a man is fired for an unjufit; 
cause and the arlutratiou court'^ pro\ ided fnr in the agreement are uppoafotl 
to ami a decision rendenvi iu fi\or of ilie man — if la* was firfHl lxs?nn»e of 
personal pre.ludice or s^nnetldng of tlnit kind or liecaime he did not belong to 
tlie right church or did not vott‘ right or something of that klnd» why, then, 
naiurallv. he would he defeiwle»l by that organization; and we consider it a 
bh?ssing that liiji rights} would Ik* protected, lK*i’a«se he would he too weak to 
fight the employeis himself and pndtxd hN rights in that resi>ect. 

Commissioner AVeinstix k. You believe, (hen, that under the union condltiorw 
an employer has the right to exercise the right of drsmis.sm.g a man who is 
incfhdent ? 

Mr. Ihn’iE. Yes, If th- man can nv)t perform the work, he certainly has 
that right. 

Commissioner Wkix.suk k. For my infonnafion, Mr. r>oyle. wilt you be fnood 
enough to ti'll me whetIc.T in (he State of Colonnlo .voti have the initiative? 
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Mr. Doyle. Yes, sir; we have the Initiative' an«l roforeiKlufii. 

C>omiiiU*sloner Wkik.sux'k. Auii joii have tlie re'f erendum ? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes.- , sir. 

OommlsKloner Welnsio<’K. AiuJ y.m have the reeall? 

Mr. Do'^i.e. Ye‘<. . .. 

(N)inml'<sioner A\'klnst(h k. Aow. cli.-iru^-s h.ive Ixnmi marie at vanotw tune.s 
lx*fore this commission anrl in otlu‘r riirettions Umt tin* mining laws of C^iloni.lo 
were not enfoniHl. Is that eorrer t. Mr. IHwle? 

Mr. Doyle. Ye.s : that is one of the complamis— tihoui the laws that nlus-t tne 
miners — as I testilierl to Saturda>. 

(’oinmis-^ioner WKiNsns'K. iNow. if the mining l.iws were not enforml. and 
witli the ixjwer at tlie command of the wage earners, who naturally largely oul- 
numher the einplm ers in the State, why dal not tlie union institute prasermtions/ 

Mr. Doyij»:. Perhaps for the same rea.son tiiat tiiough the [X'ople are at iiiierty 
to vote — the citizrais in this country — tiiey rlo md alwaj.s (‘lect the I'lghl man 
to imlilic otlico. Many otlior factors enter into a thing of that Kind. We liad an 
eight-hour law passeil here, ami those luternsicd in having it rlefeatini securerl 
petitions to have it refrM'rerl aiirl thus pnseiited it fr»uii IxH’iuniiig a law f’U 
two years, until it came up at the ne\t e!r‘<*tion In the meantime .some Interests 
Initiated another ('ighl-houi' law contrary to this one — rraillv a fake eight-hour 
liad both u]sm tlie ballot, om* hy being rcferwl. ami one by being in- 
itiated for tlie m'\l (‘Ir'riion. As a ros.ilt liolli larritMl. Put tin' retil eiglit-hour 
law, as pass^Mt by the legislature, as 1 understand it. was derided by the .supreim' 
eoiirl. u[K)ii rec|u<'st <*t' the li*gislalure, tliat It was the one tiiat should take 
pr<'<*(‘dem'e over tlie oilier: ami .\«)U eaii readilv .siv the fairn(‘.ss where anybody 
eould pay 10 cents a signature, or something, to |i-‘op!e win) misrepresenli‘d the 
fact'', in iiresenting the petitioii. atnl bad tin* potition to r<*fer signtMl by telling 
tliein it was a fM'lition for an eudit-bour law, lor iii''taiice, or u petition to get 
om‘, and 11i('n triial to (onfuvo the voter.s into voting for uliat they believed they 

wm'e voting for. . tvi 1 

( 'ommissioner Wmnsio( k. Are tlnu’e any iii'-i.mM's on reeonl, l\lr. Doyle, 
v\b(‘re tin* unions have instituted pros<s*uti(>ii'. for failure on tlie part of the mine 
owners to larry out tin* mamlate'. ol the mining laW".' 

.Mr. Dovii. IS'o; the union, as such, can not .sue. 

Coiumissioner \Vi ivskm k. Pan not mi imiivelual member of the union bring 


suit ? 

iVIi’, Doyje. Oil. ves. 

Ooitunissioner Wi:insio(k. Or profer i-barge''? 

Mr. Doyi-k. Ob, yes. 

(Vumni.ssloiier UiiNsjoeK lias i,<...ii done a* any time? 

Mr, DoYiE. I know’ ot no indivitlual that lias brought cliarges b(‘cau.s^* of 
that. We have fought In a number of wavs t*» try to get the right legKsla- 
tion passed, and liavi* used all our iiitiueine, but llu* pressure brought by 
the coal companies, for instance, in opisisltion to any legislation allisdiug them 
shows tlial the voters are pretty well ilietaled to in the coal-mining canijH 
Now', here I vvcuihl like to quote, if you will, from tla‘ abstrnoi nf the votes cast 
at the primary election held on the .^*th dav of Novmnber, A. D. Ihl2. This i-% 
a (hx’ument gotten out by the seoretary <»f state, .Tames 15. Pearce, in IDl.'l, and it 
goes on to show liere that for the fake eiglit-bour law that 1 referred to that 
was iniliated the voti* in Huerfano (’ounlv for tla* falu* eight-boiii’ law w’a.s dOlT 
as against 1,268, and the vote in Fremont F-ounty I, .‘581 as against 2. bin. And 
on the house bill that bad Imhui referral by pidition, the vote favoring tiiat 
shows that in Pxuilder (‘ounty in favor of it tliere wen* . 8,087 to agalnsi 

11 ; wliile in tlie same couiitv in favor of it tliere were 2,611 votes and 2.6ri0 voti's 
against it. And in lIa<*rtano Founty for the genuine eight-hour law there wen* 
cast pnly 98 1 vott>s for that law' and 1,150 votes agalrmt it. While the fake law 
rcct'lved 070 vmtes in T.as Animas (.'ounty and 1,870 votes against it, there was 
cast 1,6.58 vob’s for tlie genuine law ami 1,201 against the genuine eight-hour 
law. It show.s it has lu'en manipulate*!. Take it for the genuine eight-hour law 
in Pueblo, where tlie C. F. & I. has Its steel plant ; there was 4.52:5 for the genuine 
law a.s comiwired with 1,804 agaimst it; and then the fake eight-hour law n*- 
oeived 422 v'otos in favor of it — for the passage of tlie fake eight-hour law- - 
apd against the fake eight-hour law only 2,628 votes. Now, surely those men 
would iKit intentionally go out ami deliberately, aft(T studying the proposition, 
ICO aiMl vote against tlH* eight-hour law. which wa.s to afPix't thenisidvcs. 

(Aimniis.siouer Wtix.srov k. Why, tiiat is entirely iMwsihle, Mr. IKiyle. In the 
State of California we had a universal eight-hour law* up U'fore tlie ixHtpIe at 
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tho lust flcrtlon, wltli tl)«' onrnors in a preat majority, and that law was 
rompl.-lcly uiuh'r, :ii»l yet tiieoretically It was to the interest of the 

\oh*rs to vote U\ t'jivor of tlie eipht-hour law. 

.Mr. Dovik. liut vou must roniember lliat was a universal eiplit-hour law, was 
it luttV 

( 'oimiiis'^iom-r W'ki ns'ux'k. Yt‘s. 

Mr. Dovik. JtuI vou imi-.t remember tlie different Interests. For instance, 
the farnu'r v\lio owns a t>urliculur lunn or sometliinp ot that kind naturally 
would vole mriiitist tliat. ibit theso retorms must come in sucli shape that they 
will not fik'liltui the ^M'lierul mu^s of i»(‘opl(‘. Tlie eipht-hoiir law has operated 

successfullv elscwliere. And, lh«*n, tln‘r(‘ would h<’ 

(tommis.shmer W i;insto( k (interrupting). While It is to be admitted that your 
point Is corre< t tluit tli(‘ farmer is imt poinp tt) vote in favor of a universal eipht- 
liour hiv\', yet there !ir<* many more farm hands than tlu're are farmers, and 
hene(‘ it would h(‘ in tlie intmasi of farm labonuN to \a)te in favor of that 
el;j:ht-hour law. V('t it was deleated, siMUtiuslv defi>ate<l. 

Mr. Dovik, llow lonp must a man he m vour State before he votes? 

< 'ommi.ssioner Wkinsiock. I <'ould imt an-^vver that oflhaml. 

Mr. ItoYi.K. If there is a yt'ar retpiiiaunenl, aia* all larm hands, or Jtre half 
the fartu hands, in tin' same plac(‘ so the> may vote? 

Commissioner Wlinstoi k. I <-ould not answcu* that, Mr. I>oyle. 

Mr. Itovi.K. 1 think that would <‘nter into it. 

Commissioiuu' \\ ki nsioc k. 'riiat mli;ht- probably would. The mine owners 
claim, Ihrouph d(K'unu‘nts that have been pn's<*nted to this commission, and 
whieh I have not at hand at this moment, that tlu‘ avc'raire wape of ii miner 
is ti^l a dav iti lla'ir mines. Fnun .vour knowledge of the fa<-ls is that correct, 
Mr. I>oyh‘? 

Mr. itoYiK. In northern Cohwado before the strike the avera^u' vvas from 
$ ISO to about tfot;!) or $r»S() iwr .V(*ar. 

< 'oiiimissloiK'r W’l’iNsKx K. And how about the sontlu'rn i>art f)f the Stat(*? 
I\Ir l>oviK. d'he smitherii part of tin* Slal<‘ was a litth' beltm’, owiiu; t<» the 
fact of havinp a little l»elter pra<le of coal; but how mueh better I hav(* not the 
fi;.iUi es. 

( 'oiimdssioiier Wki nsto( k. What wjis th<' averaue (*arninps of tlie avi'rnpe 
miner, so far as >ou know, p<*r .vear? 

Mr. PoYiK. Alaiut Jfl.Tr) a <lay, I think, taking it th(‘ year Ihrouph. 
Coiuniissl(»ner Wt.iN.sTot k. 'I'liat is, the odU working da.vs (»f tli(‘ year? 

Mr. Doyi.k. Yes. 

Commissioner M'ktnstoi k. That would Ik* about $ni‘l a .vear? 

Mr. IhiYLK. 1 tliink it was $1.71. 

(k)nmdssioner W i:i\st(h k. For the]mrposeof the re<'<)rd, I sluill read into It 
an abstract from tiu* same dlp«'st trom whieh I Imve hetui qnotinp of the proof 
<»f the eoal-adninp operators, submitted, 1 take it, to the eonpressional investl- 
patiiip eommittei', as to alleged alroeitit's said to imve been eommlttwl by the 
strikers, ami you can, at your oj)tion, eomment or not, as you elioose. 

Mr. Domk. Well 1 mi‘.,dit jn>'t as well state in tin- lir.st place tliat there is no 
nse of makinp any comment on them; and if .von just w’ant it as a matter of 
record, you may just as well hand it in, because vv'e have pot only another 
hour before adjournment, and 1 have pot a lot of matters h(‘re I would like to 
lntroduc(‘. 

Oonnnlssioucr Wi tnstock. Well, I would rather read it over, for my own 
information. 1 have not had time to analyze it or po over it. 

Mr. Doyie. Well, po ahead. 

Commissioner Wki \ stock. This reads: 

'• September 211. (Aial .strike formally declared. 

Septemtier 24. Marshal Uohert Lee, of Sepiindo. miinlered by strikers. 
House of miner at Apuilar blown up by dynamite. 

“ September 25. Strikers hold up Hastinps hack at Liidlow% 

'* September 2d. Strikers apain hold up Hastinps hack at Ludlow, 

“ September 2i). William Smith, stable boss at Taba.sco, beaten by strikers. 

“ September 20. Attack on Oakvlew mine and Inrpe number of shots fired 
into buifdinps. ‘ 

“October 3. Powder hou.se at Primrose mine blown up by dynamite. • ’ 
“ October 0. Strikers at Ludlow attack two Greeks, Erik Karis taken prlsoher. 
“ October 7. Antoinoliile of deputy sheriffs and others flre<l on by strikers on 
hipbvvay betweim laidlow and Hastlnp-s. 

“ October 7. Automobile of John Farrish fire<l on by strikers. 
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“ October 7. Dr. Curry, while traveling on highway near Ludlow, fired on by 
strikers. 

“ October 7. John Sherman, merchant, firetl on by strikers while traveling on 
highway in autonw)blle. 

“October 8. Strikers fire ui>on Colorado & Southern train near Ludlow. 

“ October 9. ^Mack Powell kllbnl by strikers in battle at Ludlow. 

“October 13. Two Delagua W(»men taken prisoners by strikers at Ludlow. 

“October 14. Marshal U. K. C»a-ey, of Segundo, beakai by strikers. 

“ Octobm* 17. Forbes mine firetl on by strikers. 

“Oetolxu* 25. Battle at Linllow ; Deptity SherllT .Tohn Niinino killed. 

“ October 20. Battle in Berwind Canyon ; Deputy Sheriff Tom Whitney, killed. 

“ Octobta- 28. Iteputy coroner and deputy district attorney fired on by strlktM'S 
near Ludlow\ 

“October 28. Two children of Mrs. Frank AVootten, one 8 and the other 5, 
shot by strikers in Berwind. 

“October 28. Angus Alexantler killed near Hastings by strik<‘rs. 

“October 20. State militia arrived in strike di.strlct. 

“ November 8. Armijo miner shot and kllbHl by strikers at Aguilar. 

“November 8. Luke O'erry, W. H. WhlUeii, II. F. Bryan, and U. G. A^lanis 
ambiwlied and killiMl nejir La Veta. 

“ November 8. H. 11. Smith, mine clerk at the Santa Fc mine, assaulted and 
beaten by strikers. 

“April 10. Troops b(‘gjin leaving Trinidad district, and on the 18th of Unit 
month practically all of the troops left .save a few' guards stationed at Ludlow. 

“April 20. Battle between strikers and militia at Imdhnv. 

“April 22. Finplre mine burm^l ; Ihrei* mine guards kille<l by strikers In 
battle; strikers fire on Hastings and Delagua. Skirmisb between militia and 
strikers in Black Hills. Soiitbw'est<*rn mining enmp captured by strikers, 

“April 2.’). Truce was di'clared between Ibe striking miners and the militia, 

“April 25. M'liile trine* was still In force Gbandler mining camp captured, 
buildings looted, and one man killed and one wounded. 

“April 28. J.ynn ih'fiot robbed of ammnnitlon. Battle at Loyal mine. I'rim- 
rose and Bugby camps tireel upon by strikers. Thirty people entombed In Em- 
pire mine. 

“April 28. McNally mine captured ; one man killeel and a woman wounded. 

“April 29. Strikers attack and cai»turo Forbes mine, kill niiu* employees and 
burn buildings. 

“April 29. Maj. T.ester shot and kllhsl near McNally mine in Huerfano County. 
(The otticer mentioned was wearing a Bed Cross badge at the time la* was 
shot. ) “ 

Gommlssioner Weixstock. I take it you do not care to make any comments? 

Mr. Doyle. No, 

Commissioner Wetnstock. Has Mr. Grant returned with any of the communi- 
cations and documents from your otilce, Mr. Doyle? 

Mr. iHiYLE. I left him then* with the .stenographer and my assistant, going 
over them wlien I caught the ear to come hen* at a (jiiarter of 2. 

Comml.ssioner Weinntoi k. Von brought none of the records with you? 

Mr. Doyu:. No; I left him, ns I understooil he w'us to attend to tiiem. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Mr. Grant has not yet reported? 

Chairman Walsh. Hi* has not n*ported to me. 

Mr. Dower, will you please ascertain whether or not Mr. Grant has returneil 
from the office of the United Mine Workers? 

Commissioner AVeinsiock. AA’hat was the iKilicy, Air. Doyle, of the United 
Mine AA’orkers, as to the arming of those memhers at tie* beginning of the pres- 
ent strike? AA"as violence foreseen by officers of that union, Mr. Doyle? 

Mr. Doyle. I do not desire to comment on that, giving tlie reasons given this 
morning, on advice of counsel. 

Commissioner AA'ein stock. Do you desire to comment on this question : 
“When did the officers of the United Mine AVorkers first decide to buy arms 
and ammunition for the men?” 

Mr. Doyij:. That Is the same ns the first 

Commissioner Weinstock. “AA'hen were the officers of the union first — 
when did the officers of the union finst permit the strikers to carry arms? ’’ 

Mr. Doyle. That is the same as the first 

Commissioner AA'eixstock. That Is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman AValsh. Commissioner Lennon has some questions ho desires to 

ask. 
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OidUilssioinM* \VK^^h•^K:lv. Wf haw fchf‘ (h^- wments, Mr. "^VaKh. . 

(JhairiDufi Wusji. Dal yni u.irO to exaiuiiu" -jJTo tlinmj^h those dociinieftts 

*"conu)n.ssi..iior \Vii\.ro«K. Ii \\ili ho all ri^rht for you to proceed. We can 

look over lhe^^^ , , - , , 

CoiimiisMoiior [.KN\o.N. What is the Jurisdiction a.s to inemhership claimed 
In the I'liited Mine Workers? What does it embrace? 

‘iMr, Dmk. Voii mean in tlie de<.*lar<'ti principles of tfie on»aiiizati ou? 

Commissioner Lkvnon. I m(*un what workmen d-a^s U embrace. 

Mr. Dom-k. Kver>one in and around the mine. 

Commissiutier Ion non. That w'ouhl be miners ;ind al! the meehanics and 
heliKjrs lliat have to do willi the production of coal? 

Mr. 1 )oYi K. \'es, sir. 

Commissioner la, % non. Has tin* Uidlei} Mine Woikt'rs Jiny voice, or an^'thlug 
to <lo with the employment of any o*' thcNe pe<»i)!e that are eli^dhje to member- 
ship in tiK'ir orpiniziition? 

Mr. Hom.k. in Iheir emplojmeat? 

Commissioner Li sNon. H.i\e aoMhio^ t> I’o vuih tlieir original (MU{>loy- 
inent? 

Mr. l>o\iK. Ahsolutei;, not. 

( !ommis.sioner Li-.nno.n. d'hey ate e'ij>io\'‘'i hv th** operator *•? 

Mr. I>o^ i.K. Yes, sir. 

Comml.s.sloiK'r la n non. d’ium \\lio is It th.it prrN‘.'‘s upon the mtiUer of eligi- 
Mlily of miners to imMnbersinp lu \or.r otganr/al'on, the miners or the op- 
erators? 

Mr. IhniK. The co.al op<*rators choose all our memhers, 

(Nmnnissioner [.j.nnon. And nou Ini\e no ahern.nive i*\:'epi i> talvc sm'ii a.s 
are hiiH}<l by (he operalor^? 

Mr. Hoy I.K. Ah.soluti'l.i not 

(’ommi.ssloner Lt.NNt)'.. \oi In*..* hcaa a-" •••m:-- I ri tia* mnniiA businos.s 
pr.'ielleally ali your life? 

Mr. Hoyi.k. Yes. 

CommI,s.sit»m‘r la n non, Auw, (!,:•. < lie oiT s\ T want to a.^k yon one or 

two (pieslhms as to the eliecK oil .s\.>.iem. How old an institution is that in 
the mitdng indiisti'y - lor instaie-e, hospit.il tees, nait, groeeries, buying in 
4 »mipany stores, and other mutters \\laMe\er the nener.s Imve gi\en authority 
to do so, iiiid when' they have m»t tnven authority to do so uliat has bwii the 
eiistoui in the miiimg indiKsliy? 

Mr. I)o\i,K. I’lie custom ot the operators t.‘ u-e the clieck-ofl' .system for 
their own beiielit has btsoi ioiuier in the minih^ business, ,so long before I wa.s 
l)»>rn I hut I tlon't know wIh'ii it Iiuiipenoil. They nsni it when I was a lad in 
►Siirlng A'ailey. Thev had the cheek oiT for everv thing, rent'y and water and 
company store - 

(’oninii.>.sioner l,i n.non. Hid thev cheek olT for the lios[)ituI fee? liCt US be 


SlHH’ltle. 

Mr. Hoyik. Yes; in dilVeienl mining cami>s, lios[)itaI fe<‘>-, for .store, company 
ston*, ixiwiler, oil, grocei les — there was another one I h.nl in mind. 

Commissioner I.kn.non, Well, rents? 

ftlr. fioYi.K, Yes; rent, fuel, .and water in .some plaees. 

Conimis.shmer J.knnon. In tlu' matter of clieek oil' for dues i>r assessments or 
initiation fws, do yon require that in the contract without tli * consent of the 
Individual wliose dues are checked off ami paid to you? 

Mr. Hoyik. The imlivhlunl signs an order agreeing to that, for the protection 
of tlie coal company, when he hi'comes einiiloyi'il by that particular mine. 

Coimui.ssioner I.knnon. Is the miner or the lack of the cheekweighman for 
the miners in the coal IndtLsiry, largely tlie cau>e of industrial unrest among 
Ihe minors? 

Mr. IkiYig. Yea, sir. Oli, yes. Wliere tlierc is no union there is usually no 
chet'kwelghuian and tlie man must take whatever Is given to him or else leave 
the camp. 

Commissioner I.knnon. In the di.strlcis where no union prevails, or In the 
mines where no i nioii prevails, does the cheekweighman pi'evail to any extent? 
Are there checkweighmen whore there are no organizations of the miners? 

Mr. Hoyle. No. No elieckwelghinen unless there is a union; first, because 
the man who would dare to take a Job as checkweighmau wotiUi be soon losing 
bis job, by reason of the men who would contribute to his pay being weeiled out. 
There would be no wages for him, and he could not, of course, get a job again 
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with the company, and the men who pay his wa^es, who pay for the che<'k- 
Wei^man, would aoim be weeiled out. 

Commissioner Lkn.non. Well, can you .suRSt^sl any way that it would bi' ih>s- 
Bible to elect u check wei^^hnian ami maintain the check weiglunan sjitisfaclory to 
the miners if they are uot orgjuilzed? 

Mr. DoyrJE. I don’t know of u nielhoil sa\e the union of the miners. 

Commissioner Lenno\. There has iK-eii mort* or U^ss cimr^^e made as to the 
breakini? of couti-ucts by the miners. Those contracts are made coveriiiK 
districts, are they not ? 

Mr. Doyle. Districts or group district.-. 

Coimiiissioiao* I.kn.nov, Do >oii kno^^ of any contrails having be<Mi broken by 
the United Mine Workers covering a disirnl where they have n tllslricl 
contract? 

Mr. Doy?.e. No, sir; I do not. I iie\er heaid of one 

Coininissionei’ i.K.wo.v. Tie* eoniplamt.s, it iln‘r«‘ are an\ ri'si ni)oii some lot'al 
union or part of local union, or something of that kind? 

Mr. Dovlk Tiie iiaii\ulii.d or group of imli\ i.luals. Oh, once in awlille a 
local makes a brealc, but very seldom, esiK.‘Ciall\ whore in a lield that is organ- 
iz<Hl any length of time. 

Coininissiiuier Lj:\\on. Do you hapiMTi to know anything alxnit the action of 
llie executive board of the lUlnoi.s dmirict in two or lluw ca.ses that ImpiH'iied 
in the Danville liistrirt where IcmuiI iniiaM-.s broke tludr contracts? 

Mr. IiOYLE. No; I only know that there wa.s u number «»f eases, bm as to 
what the merits were or what action \\as taken 1 am not avvan‘ ol it. 

Coniiiilssiitiier Ll.n.non. In these inalier.s oi violeiav that have hemi r<*ad to 
you, presented to you to-day, will jou slate wheilim* oi* not the oHieers oi the 
Uniieil Mine Workei-s in Colorado ever authon/Asl any acts of violence? 

I\lr. Do\lk. TIh'.v have )ie\<*r aulliori/ed anv a«( of violence, amt thoi, have 
alway.s eouaseUsl iaeials'rs to live within the law and to conduct themsolvcs in 
a lawful, peaceful maimer. 

Coinmissioacr liLxxoN. 'Phat is all I want to ask. 

(niairinan Walsh. Commissioner liallard would like to a.sk some «iueslious. 

Cominissioner liALL.Aim, I undm-stoml you to say just now, in an.swer to a 
(luestion of Commissioner Leuaoa, that the coul oix'rators eluxi.se all of your 
meinhers? 

Mr. Doyle. They ornidoy the men ami then we take them in as immiboiN. 

ConiimssuuHT IJ.M.i vim. Lio the co.d operatois also choose your olhcers? 

Mr. Doyuc. No; not unle.s.s they .should have a seend spy sy.slein. In some 
particular locals I law talked to IIhmii us to who .should lx? boosted for tlu^se 
olfiees and manage to elect them in some wuy. 1 lidiik tlmt might liapiieii. 

Commissioner liAi.LAim. Did \ou ever liear of a si'cnd .spy system eh'cling 
your ollicers? 

Mr. Doyli:. I have w^en iuslructioiis .Mmie time back, I don’t know just where, 
telling them to instruct them to usi* their intlucmv among the rank and llle to 
see that certain iH'ople, a certain eliarm er of ixmple, aiA? electrnj on coimiiittees. 

Corauikssioiier Ballard. You don’t think tlie oix‘rators, through their wnret 
spy .system, elected the union ollicers that I'omlucted the iKust strike, do you? 

Mr! Doyle. It (lou t l<X)k \er.> much like the.\ hail: they did not in my el(Hdion. 

Commissioner Ballard. ComniLssioiier Weinshxk n*a(l to you a resolution 
about a State-wide .strike. 1 didn’t under>laml \ou quite. Did you mean that 
that strike wa.s autliorized hy the unions, to be put Into eifect onl.v \vli<*a e(*r- 
taln officers should be instructed to do it? 

Mr. Doyle. In this State ftsleratloii of lalxir; yes. 

Commissioner Ballard. They authorlzixl the strike? 

Mr. Doyle. Tliey favored .such a ."Strike, but left the .setting of the date ia the 
hands of the executive committee. 

CommLssioner Ballard. A State-wide .strike would be a strike of all tlu* mem- 
bers of the indu.strics of the State in which tlu* coal industry w us conciTiaMk t(X) i 

Mr. LKiylk. I understand so; that the State-wide strik<‘ is State wide. 

Commissioner Ballabd. Every industry in the Stale would go out on strike? 

Mr. Doyle. Ye.s. 

Ooinmtssloner Baixabd. Do many of those indu.striO' have vtmtraetsV 

Mr. Doyle, Specific time ccrntracts, I take it 

CofumMoner Ballabd. And would a .strike break those time eontracts? 

Mr. Doyle. No doubt wouhl, if a strike was had. 

Ooimnisgloner Ballard. Well autliorized. You ju.si said they favored a 
strike, and then they favored the breaking of time contract^, by that? 
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Mr. Doylk. No. In ouch of the contracts or Industries, according to whether 
craft organization or industrial organization makes its own contracts with Us 
own employer or group of employers. 

Commissioner Yes. - t u 

Mr. Doylk And the matter of a Colorado State Federation of Labor, any 
parent laaly whicJi a labor organization will he a/llliuted with, if they declare in 
favor of u .strike, can not forc<' uiM>n that organization a strike without action 
on the part of that organization. That is so with tlie State federation of labor. 

Commissioner ItALi.AiU). Tlien. am T to understand if the State fedeiation 
<ho<>se.s to order a general strike, a State-wide strike, that some organizations 
will ohev and some will not, just as they <'hoose to doV 

Mr. lioYLK. Well, they could do so. That would all depend upon the clrcum- 
stanc(*s surrounding tlnau, and each organization would have to be consulted 
about tlmt matter of the strike in the industry Itself. That Is my under- 
standing. 

Commissioner IIam.ard. Th«‘ fpiestion of wluther they liad a lime contract 
might or might not inlluetice their decision? 

Mr. Doyi.k. That, no doubt, would be eousidered. 

Commissioner IIailmid. 1 do not want to interefere witli Commissioner Wein- 
.stoek, Mr. Chairman, if h(‘ Ini.s any more que'>:tions. 

(^)mmlsslr>ia‘r Wki\ stock. I liave one. I understood you to say — perhaps 
fids morning or perhaps on Saturday. 1 believe it was on Saturday — tliat u 
mimlxT of laws laid bet'u imsse<| by the h‘glslutnre in re<'ent y(‘ars, such laws as 
the eight-hour law, the cheekweighman law, perhaps the ea.sli i)ay law’, and 
that the oiK*rators shonhl imike no <lls(lnellon or prevent union imm giMtlng 
work, and a great many laws (»f that klml liave been passed by the legishitnre 
in reeimt years, ^t’ere those laws desired by Uie openitors or desired by the 
miners? 

Mr. Doyi.k. it is e\ldent that they W'ere not desired by the ot)erators, or 
they would lmv(‘ l>een lived up to. 

Commissioner Wi:!Nsto( k. They were not desired by the operators? 

Mr. Doykk. I don’t think .so. 

CommissloiM'r Wkinstock. Tli(‘y were desired by the mlni'rs and pre.sented 
to (lie legislature In such a way that the legislature passe<l tlunn in the interc.st 
of tlu* mim'rs? 

Mr. Doyi.k. I wrnild say that, when I .say operators. I mean gimerally speak- 
ing, of eours(*. 'I'here may be individual operators that would be in favor of 
laws; no doubt tliere are sonu‘ who would he In favor of everything that W'as 
riglit if they didn’t lm\e certain strings on them. 

Conimlssioner Wkinstock. I mean at the moment the.se huvs favored by the 
miners tlienisehn's. 

Mr. Doyi.k. I den’t think there Is any miner hut who w'oiild rather work 8 
hours a day than Hi, and who would not rather get paid twice a month than 
once, or any of flu‘ »>tlier things that have been proposed. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Then you do say, I undm’stnnd It, that these laws 
were ]>assed by tiie legislature and they wore satisfactory and they w’ere largely 
in the intm-est of the miner? 

Mr. Dovi.e. I don’t know’ whetlier tJiey were or not, but they were passed, 
and conditions would have been bettor, though, had they been properly liveii 
up to, I am satlstiod. 

Cominis'-iioner Wkinstock. Tlien the legislature did pass tho.se laws, and they 
were more or loss satisfactory to the miners. Now% wiiat I wtis trjdng to get at 
was this; That tin' miners had enough Intliienee with the legislature, all the 
various legislatures in the past few years, or tlmt such legislators were elected 
In the States, as would pass laws more or less at least favorable to the miners; 
that Is what I want to get at. 

Mr. Doyij:. I can see your point all right I could see what you were 
driving at. 

Oommi.ssioner Wein.stock. The point is ttie miners have Influence enough In 
politics to get legislatures who w’lll pass laws more or less favorable to the 
miners? 

Mr. Doyij:. No; I don’t think it was so much the influence of the miners. 
I think It is a good deni because they would think, oh, they will pass Rnylwjrw, 
and they will live on paper. They w’ould say, if a man belonged to liie 
organisiatlon In southern Colorado, If he had gone down there before the 
strike, if he would say I am a member of the union, I am going to be a member 
of the union, the C. F. & I. would say they have no objection to organization, 
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‘*^We don’t care whetlier you are a member or not, tlint is none of our business.’* 
But you would find water in your place tlie next morning or be moved to one 
that did have water in it, or you wouldn’t get timber or your rails wouldn’t be 
delivered, or something else, and jou would finally pick up your bucket and go 
home. The individuals really have no protection. I think that the laws them- 
selves were perhaps passed in a great many of them — we have the laws, but 
when a man comes and gets in the attitmle “ I am holier than thou,” he will 
find a diflference In them. 

(Here a short consultation among the commissioners occurred.) 

Commissioner Weinstock. You made the statement. Mr. Hoyle, a little while 
ago that things were made so unprofitable ami uncomfortable for a union man 
that he very soon took his bucket and walked out? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But the tesilmony has been submitted to thl.s 
commission that at the time of the strike there were 12 i>er cent of the men who 
were unionized. 

Mr. Doyle. Do you know why? 

(■ommissloner Weinstock. No; I don’t. 

Mr. Doyi.e. Of course, they were unicmized .secretly and the company couldn’t 
find them out. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How did the company find out there were 12 
IX‘r cent? 

Mr. IioYLE. That is their guess; they gues.setl at it. But they claim that 
their men didn't want the union, but they struck just the same. 

Then they made the excuse after they struck that they struck because of 
Intimidation, They said to the governor that if he would give them troops 
they would agree to go to work. They got the troops, but didn’t go back to 
work. It is only a guess on their part that there ^\a8 12 ]>er cent, b(‘cause 
if they found 1 per cent or <»ne-hnlf ]w cent it wouldn’t be but a short time 
until they would have gotten rid of them— unless it might be, 1 will say. the 
Bocky INIountain P’nol Co. — I think there were some men working in .some 
of their mines in Fremont County who were* not dischargiHl. I want to say 
that to their cre<lit. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Mr. Grant, our representative, reports that your 
secretary has turned over to him a large volume of corn‘spondence, and that 
he has not had time to go though nn<l pick out of it such correspomlence as is 
likely to be of interest to us. But he has haniled me hero the report of rei^eipts 
<if disbur.«:ements, uudiw date of OctolKU* 1, 191 1. financial report of the sei'ro- 
tary-treasuror of district 15, V. M. W. of from August 26, 1913, to March 31, 
1914, inclusive. Now, I take it. Mr. Doyle, that you have vouchers for every 
iwnny that mtis expemh'd, have you not ? 

Mr. Doyle. No iloubt about that. 

Commi.ssioner Weinstock. You pay out no money unless you get a receipt? 

Mr. Doyle. They are all audited, and I have recelpt.s. 

Commissioner Weinstoi k. The rec<w<]s show Just how that money was useil? 

Mr. Doyle. Everything is accounted for. 

Commissioner Weinstock.. But we haven’t got tho.se details here; we Imve 
only got those totals. 

Mr. Doyle. Exactly. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, according to this report, there w'ere total 
receipts for the .southern district from August 26, 1913, to March 31, 1914, 
inclusive, of $835,285.65 ; and the total disbursements were $831,785.65; balance 
on hand, $3,500. Will you plea.se give us how much of this disbursement was 
for arms and ammunition? 

Mr. Doyle. The record will speak for it.self upon that. That would naturally 
come under the matter I am talking about, advice of counsel, and I don’t want 
to say anything that would In any way be dl.storted. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In other words, you decline to answer that ques- 
tion? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes. I think other witnesses can testify to It who are not 
under indictment. 

Oewimissloner Weinstock. Are you the only official under Indictment? 

' MK Doyle. No. 

ttommlssloner Weinstock. Who are the others under Indictment? 

Mr. Doyle. John P. White, William Green. Frank J. Hayes, Edgar Wallace, 
John R. Lawson, Thomas S^t, myself, WHUnm Diamond, and David Robb, 
and a number of others that I do not recall. 
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Coaimishioner \Vm-n>icki:. Tlmt iu< Ui<R*s really ail (lie officials here, dOM 

It ootV ..... T 1 

Mr. Dovi.t. No. President M(L(*mjan is not. that I know or. 

CoinmissioiuT Wki.nsukk. Do xou care to aiisuer this question: Were any 
luiup sums [Miifl out to any employees tu’ any officials ot your union, with dis- 
cretion on rii<‘ir part t.» siMMwi without hcins ohlljred to render vouchers? 

Mr. iKniJ-. I do not <are to make any .statement in that cormeclion on that 
matl<‘r. Put if alter this is throu; 4 li, ami these other matters are ovi'i* with, 
coiin^(‘l a(l\is<‘ me that 1 can .aiiswor. and if the comiui.ssloii will wmd me 
u llsi of (jijesfioiis, (»!’ si*r»d .some pt'rsoii to <*\amin(* me, I will gladly what- 
eie/- information f ean. 

('’ommi-^vioncr U'm \ s foi k. At this time, then, ytni decline to answer the 
(|ii<"'tii)n as Id wild tier lump sums w«Ma^ paiil out to officials or to employee.s 
to Ik‘ us*«ri as in their di.scielion was d<a*med best? 

.Mr. Domi. T waul to h'stiiy to e\er\thinu'; I shall be very glad to do so. 
Ihit tlial iii\ advee from comdi-l, and he !•' very good counsel, and 1 do not 
think I would he doing rieht li\ him il I was to break faith, and I would per- 
liap> he pultiiig mote imrde)is on him: T dtin'i want to do anything tliat could 
he distorted, ami lor I hat rea.son I ilon’t think I .should violate hi.s confidence. 

I wish lo say Id yon I want !•» give t(» ilie edinmissidu everything there is, and 
] will hi* ghnl ill any luti'r date If he wdl give me [•ermi.'.sion to do so. 
Dummissidiier k! n s iock. That is all. 

.Mr. Dovir. Do not s»!!ow tho^e ina!li‘r> to g'*t out publieiy, please, 
(kunmissidiier IlvM.VKn. I want to a.>k oiu- or two quosiions lolldwing f'oni- 
mmsldiier Wi'iustdek. 

Do you helievt' in tlm right of private ownership of property? 

Mr. Dov 1 K. ^^'ell, I liidieve in I hi* right of i>ri\aie ownership of ]u’operly in 
Munewlmt nmdilh'il birni. I am a siiigli* t.tX(*r, and you know wlmt I helievi' 
f'O far as fire cmieerni'd. Foit I believe in the government ownenship of 

public utilities; tor iidlanet*, tlie .street cjirs lu*ing owiusl by tin* city, and the 
wjib'r jilaiit, (‘leetr' ' light, and thing'^ .swell as Hint ; wlien they become a public 
Ulillly, they should he owned and operale<l by l!ie [uihlic. I think these iiiter- 
slafe mailers oiigiit (o he owned by the (d>v<*riunnt ihe rfiiiroaiis, for in.slance. 

[ lu'lieve Unit telegrapJi hues and tt'lephoni* lines, when interstate, should be 
owned by the Government. 1 know yon will .say that private enterprise could 
not (‘‘fiiipete with them If they vvishnl to do .so. I believe the suuvs.sful opera- 
tion on the part of the Government would he po-ssiblo and tliere would be uo 
desire on the part of private parties to openite It. 

(Commissioner IIvllauo. Do you include Government ownership of mines and 
fill of that? 

Mr. DoYir Yi's. yfines ought lo lx* under Government ownershi}~i, but I am 
not prepared to say wlietlier Fedciai or SUtte; but I think Federal would be 
the better. 

(kunmissioner Dvr.i vun. Well, do you believe in the individual liberty where 
n man is allow’ed |o go find work where he pleases and wlieii he pleases and 
In tlu* husiiy;*ss that he pleaso'^, you— tho'-e you speak of .should be owiioil 
by the Government? 

Mr. Dovj.i:. Yes. 

( CoiimiiSNioner IVvi.i \im. You Ih’Iiom* in indiv idu.d liberty? 

Air. Doyik. Yes; 1 believe in a man evoimi^ing Jus indhldual liljerties, 
Commls.sioner IlAM.Aun. I.s a workman free when, in order to work in a mine, 
bo must Join the inlner.s' uiiion? 

Mr. Dovri:. Just u.s free us he is when he mu.st comply with the laws and 
rules and tux regulations, etc., when he becomes a citizen of the community. 
Gommissloiiei IIai.i.viu). You consider tlmt the same thing? 

Mr. Dovir. I think that is the same thing. I think this: I think that in- 
dustrial life lias only dovelopeii to a certain extent. Sujypose you take the 
social life -sjH'a king now of the new country like the United States— aud that 
we have the same regulations that have proven to be succes.sful to handle this 
problem of hiuunu life, living in industrial centers, etc., that the system under 
which that i.s handleil, which will make a man live up to the laws, obey 
the law'.s whetlver he wants to or not, make him pay tuxe.s and cont|:lbute 
whether he wlslies or not, ought to be applied to Industries, and that lie ought 
to be made to live up to certain rules uml regulations whether he wishes to 
or not That he should be compeUetl lo pay his pro rata to maintain those con- 
ditions. If r went to work In a mine of 500 men, and I liati been working 
10 hours n day, and hud esfablislieil pretty good conditions, no man ought to 
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be allowed, not out of common decency, to come in and work 12 hours, or work 
under conditions that would force the oiierators to place ui)on me tliose same 
conditions; or even to refuse !•> contrihule his mite lowani the imiiuteimnce 
of those conditions that inlKht have l»een uccoiuplishe<i because they are for 
the general hai)t>iness of the entire impulation, the industrial elements that 
are working there. 1 believe in that. 

Now, I think your question has more to do with the so>caHo<l fi*ee<ioin, the 
right to work for whom, Avhen, what, and where he pleases, that 1 referrtvi to 
this morning. I don’t think that is a right at all. J don’t think that exists. 
If It does exist, it would he like I said this in(>rjijng--tliat tlicy would all be 
choosing the snap jobs, Ihe sliort hours, and would really then take from the 
employer any freiHlom that he might ha\e. 

Commissioner Ballard. Tlien, if the State under this condition was to com- 
IK*1 union conditions, the State would also fix hours ami wages? 

Air. Doyle. I think that would Ik* covered by the limes and circumstances. 
I am one who believes that as the world progresses certain changes take jilace, 
because all things glow up out of the did’ects, the evils that we never dreamed 
of before. F’or instance, our Constitution; I believe that certain changes in 
that ought to lie made, just as umemlmeids were added from time to tliiM*. 
Wliat might be true now, or proper. In m.^ own estimation, w<*uld md iH*rhapd 
hold tor all lime, liecaU'^e no thing ought to he just because it has lH*en. II. 
ought to he changed in the progrc'ss of the world and for the hciietll of the 
whole of humanity and not f4)r the sis'ciul privilege of any few or clasw. 

Commissioner Ballatul Would not the quest am of hours and w.ages law be of 
scune be no tit’? 

Mr. Doyle. I should think the matter of the unximum liours to be worked, 
and — fur we ha\e no belter s.\stem now— the maximum might be regulat<'<| by 
law, and the minimum of tlie wage, so that llie employer would have to em|>Ioy — 
pay a certaiu wage which would guarantee a decent living. For instanet', say. 
a department store; take a girl — why should a girl, l)e<*ause iior father might lx* 
fcilh*!! or (lisuhli'd, go into a department store and work for $8 a wi‘ek and not 
get enougli food to eat, not got a goml dinner, eat a ilonghnut atid jt cup of 
00111*0 or a glass of milk and a piece <»f jilc. Six* is going to l>e a future mother 
of tlie country, and if she is slu* ouglit to he tiroiMTl.v fed; and If the employer 
because of the competition will not provnle for her I think tlie law' ought to 
make some provisiou, I believe the law ought to protect those who can not 
protect theniselvos, and if there is no organization to do it, tlml the tiovern- 
ment itself ought to do it, either by State or National legislation. It Ls tnu* 
that the girl who goes out early in life to work has not (lie op}>oi‘t unity tJiat she 
ought to have. The employer don’t seem to care, not b(‘caus<* la* is not human, 
but it is the system ainl conditions under whii h he live.s and exists. 

Commissioner BAr.mvKD. What alMiiit tlie mlliion immigrants coming into thl.s 
country every year? 

Mr. Doyi.k. Well, all of tlio.st* immigrants, I think, reinemhering that this 
country is free — it ought to he remembered that lliosi* people that come here 
should not Ik* allowed to intermarry, tlie southern Furoiieaii races and tlie yel- 
low' races, and so forth. But J believe that when an immigrant comes over here 
there ought to be a Jaw', whether written or whether it Is not written — for in- 
stance, if an American has been working and has eslabiisheil a standard of 
American living, and American workmen liavc been u.scd to that — Unit the im- 
migrant c*oming over should be mad<* to lake an oath that he will not work 
for le.ss w'ages and longer hours, or do anything to draw back the progress that 
has been made. In other words, that If they are going to In* made citizens, 
that they shall recognize a standard in Hie and that tliey shoiiUl hove an op- 
portunity to develop and make lx*tter men and women and not iK*nnit them to 
be brought into this country and to be useil as t<K>ls to bring down the standard 
to the level of the country from whicli they come. 

Commissioner Bajxabd. Supixise there are a gnnit many unemployed, .should 
they be permitted to come in and take the places of the unemploytHl’i* 

Mr. DtoYLE. Well, I think this, that Uie iiu!nl)er of enqiloyed — that there Is 
that number because of the policy tliat has lM*en pursueii, 1 helicve this, that the 
iavention of labor-saving machinery Is put to misuse in this country. Lalmr- 
machinery. The name should Imlicate that it was to lessen the Iwrdeit 
• ba the back of tlie toiler. If that Is true, that is what it should be applieii to, 
and not to creating dlvhlends aiki great profits and fortunes that we Iiear la 
tills country about now, widle other people starve; tlie device which the mao 
has invented, if it ^ a labor-saving machine, .should go into use for the benefit 
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to which the Creator endowed the men with talent to Invent it, that J 

hein (o iiiimanitv ‘ hours ou^^ht to ho nMiuctHl and wages increased and lifemadd 
hy .ri'i' tl.e labor-savlnfi Inventions. That these labor- 

saving devices ought to bo nsofl for the benefit of the men; and that instead of 
the worker being thrown out of commission he should receive his proper benefit 
out of that sam(‘ thing that his genius invented. I think tlmt the system of 
taxes ought t<> be nunle so tliat the world would be open. The world at the 
present time, I think, Is clo.st‘<l. The Rockefeller interests own 800,000 acres, I 
understand, down In the southern part of this State and New Mexico. Suppose 
they only covned. Instead of 800,000 acres, they owne<l the whole State, you and 
I won hi bo th(‘ir slaves, and we would have either to move to some other Statd 
or do what they wanted, b(‘cause you and I can only live on and from the land. 

Now, you shouldn’t be permitted to owm the land by title In such shape that 
you could deprlv(‘ anotluT man born later from exercising the right of having 
the use of the land as the Oreatfu* intended. In other words, that is the system 
w’luTeby w'e fine jM'ople for improving the earth. If I build a house of two 
rooms, no paint on it, I pay a certain amount of taxes. If next year I paint my 
houses, my taxes Increase. If the third year I build another room, I increase 
my taxes, although I have done something for the benefit of my family and 
humanity. I claim that the man who holds vast tracts of land, often empty, 
keeping it away from the use of those who were born here and who it was in- 
ten(l('<l should use It, he is the man who ought to pay a fine in taxes on the 
value of that land, and realize that every penny of increase from that land 
should go Into tlu' public treasury for the purpose of operating the railroads, 
etc. Take, for instance, the street railway system; they have a franchise in 
tlu‘ city for 00 years. How rldi<‘iiious it would be, suppose I built a large build- 
ing, a '20-st()ry building, and I leased the elevator shaft for a period of years, 
and they woiild elmrge a lialf a cent p<'r floor for everybody wlio rode in that 
hnllding. You would say. I won’t pay it. I ain’t going to pay to ride vertically. 
If we don’t pay to rble vertically, if we object to paying to ride vertically, why 
should we pay to ride liorlzontnlly? Of course, we do pay directly or indirectly 
for riding vortlcnlly. in one sense, but If It is ridiculous to pay to ride horizon- 
tally, ami not only horizontally hut pay on our own streets, which belong to the 
puldie, why sluui'ld that he done? Why should that not go into the public 
treasury? Take laud worth $50 years ago that is worth $50,000 now. If the 
value of this land has Increased that much, with which increase he had nothing 
in the world to do, that siiould have gone into the pnhlio treasury. Naturally, 
on the strtH't car they cliarg(* tlie individual a cash price to ride on the street 
car, yet we don’t pay a casii price for our ride on an elevator in a building 
dln*e*tly. You nmy think I have narrow notions on these things, and that be- 
oniise I have not had an opportunity to get out in the world or anything of 
that kind, I may not know these things; hut, neverthless, there must be some- 
thing of tlmt kind established. I don’t think any man ouglit to he robbed of his 
birthright. I believe that the burden ought to be made lighter, no matter what 
else we do. 

Another tiling, a nmn wlio has worked for years and been a good citizen, and 
who has done his duty as u sol<ller in industrial life should not be permitted 
to sell newspjipers or such ns I hat on the city streets. I think those things 
should he chnnge<i if we are at all humane and endeavoring to do what Is right. 
AVe take up a soldier who has been wounded and he gets a pension, or If he Is 
killed his widow gets a pension, and his business has been that of destruction 
in many instances, not always that of defense; but the workman, a citizen whose 
business it Is to raise his children to be good citizens and to have a decent 
family and enjoy the comforts of the world, is not pensioned, but when he 
reaches old age he is discharged into the scrap heap, because he can not do as 
much work as a younger man. The Government does not say to him, “Yon 
have been a soldier in industrial life; I will se that you do not suffer.” They 
only think of him four days before Christmas and forget him four days after 
Christmas and do not think of him again until the next Christmas. 

In our organization we have no objection to any creed, color, or nationality. 
We do not say to the Pole, the Frenchman, or the Russian, “ You get out of 
here ” ; but we say, “ Come In ; ours Is a humanitarian movement, and we will 
help you out of that rut you have been traveling in.” It is not only an industrtol 
movement claiming eight hours a day and fair prices, but It Is an organlzatioa 
that is furtliering a movement for the uplift of humanity ; that Is bringing out 
the best that is In the soul of every man that may toll. That Is the purpose of It 
and we believe it can be done. We believe that those who fight us, fight ua 
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because they are ignorant and do not understand. It is like those who cruci- 
fied Christ; they would not have crucified Christ if they had believed he was 
Christ If some one said to-<Iay, “ We will crucify Christ,” wouldn’t we think 
that he was ignorant? And it Is the Ignorance of employers to-day of our 
alms, let it be said, that has iwrmitted them to get Into the rut they are In at 
present I think, for one, that unless the laboring movement is aIlowe<l to 
exercise its functions, its lawful and right functions— If it goes wrong and 
unlawful it ought to be chopped off; I do not say it is always right— but If it is 
it should be allowed to i)erform its functions anil go through its life and 
exist It is a reasoning institution; it is a gathering of human hearts beating 
for what Is right, and if it is allowed to go on there is no doubt but that many 
of the conditions confronting us, whleh are creating so much of tlie unrest in 
the world to-day, will be removed. But If, on the other hand, such institutions 
as the Bockefeller interests can stand before tbe world claiming wlint they call 
tlieir freeilom to do business us they please and tliat labor organizations shall 
not exist, “We are going to wii>o tluan out I do not say they can not 
he wiped out — that they can not wifK? them out — for it is possible that they can, 
because tliey can put any man in tlie piadtentiary or in his grave or any* place 
they choose, and they may think it is l>est for tlie human race; and some of us 
may go to the penitentiary for telling our opinion of Uockefeller. But, as I 
starttMl out to say, if tlie powers that be destroy organized labor, there is an In- 
dication that something else more radical will arise to fake its place. Everyone 
wants to SCO tliis country prosfxw, and as a good citizen I <lo not want t<) see 
anything disastrous come to this country. I am called an anarcliist once In a 
while, but I want to see wrongs righted in an orderly manner, and I repeat 
that if It is not done In my time It will he by those who follow me. 

If we are not permitted to ease the pressure tliat is bearing down upon those 
who toil and do the world’s work, I am afraid tlie day will come in this Nation 
that men will carry tlioir heads under their arms by having them chopped off 
over night when tliey sleep. God forbid that it should come, and I don’t want 
to see It come, for one. But why should men who have nil tlie advantages of 
opportunity and who arc raised until tliey are 25 years old in colleges— wliy 
sltonid tliey not do something? I never was inside of a college until I was 15 
years old ami then, wlien I saw it, I thought the men came tliere for enter- 
tainment. until a friend who was with me told me tliey were going to scliool 
tliere and boarding there. I was working In a mine three years when I found 
tliat out. Why don't men who have all these advantages and the learning of 
the ages past do something to rectify tliese things’/ Wc need a Wendell 
Phillips or a George Washington to lead us out of the wilderness. Why don’t 
some of those men put themselves in place of Wendell Phillips or George’ Wasli- 
Ington— that liave all those advantages? But tliey seem to forget and they 
notice nothing until tlie pressure underneath tries to rise, and then they wonder 
what is wrong, and then, when it rises, they say: “Something must be done to 
stop It”— not justice but, “Something niiist he done to stop It. to put it 
down,” and the tighter they put it down, tlie faster they put It down, the 
lilgher it will go when it comes. They all recognize that. History, as little as 
I have read, shows that, In every age, when men have failed to recognize 
the signs of the times, when men have failed to recognize the crying out of 
tho.se in silence, the general desires and prayers of the working people to 
better their conditions — that, unle.ss it was lieeded destruction took place 
and the nation fell. And when we called off onr strikers In executive sessions, 
(he statesmen of the Nati<m know we were right and considered that we ought 
to liave a voice in the labor conditions under which we worked — they knew 
we were right before— but, for .some mysterious reason, none of them has 
said, * We know you are right and Ave will fight your battles.’' I^t us do 
justice first. As I said in that convention, and say here — If these states- 
Nation will not help us to redress the wrongs Imposwi on labor, If 
the Chief Executive of tlie Nation can not see that there is something terribly 
Avrong in the conditions as they exist, can not see that there is something boil- 
ing up which may break out at any time and ruin this country — If they can not 
^ It, then It is up to organized labor ; and I am conceited enough to say that 
Itd^rganlzed labor that is the one thing that will prevent revolution In this 
jwantta'y, and the only way to prevent It Is to let organized labor proceed along 
m the way It has ; If It errs, let us say that It is human, because there Avill be 
errors In every human institution ; but let us ov'erlook those errors and profit 
by them so as not to make the error the second time, and I think If that method 
If followed there wiH be less trouble. Let us each perform more of our duty to 
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SKM'iotv Wo "oi up ill tho mnrniiia: auA wo rush to our work, ami goto a ahovr 
in tho ovoniiu?, if \m- Ii»v.‘ tho nu>rio>. hut what thought do we give to our 
in regard to tho individnnl units of that MociotyV Instead of tliat we thl^ 
whothor oar rent is going to Im- iwud nevt inoiitli; v*o think uhother we ouii make 


so mueh uniiio> iio\l month . t i. 

Uoi)iiuJ>siofior <»’(‘o\\KH (intorriipiing). I huu‘ a ii-'t of questions I want 
to ask .\on. 

Mr. Iiovi.K. I/o asked tno a lot of questions aial I want to answer, and there 
are some other mat ter.s I want to suhinit. 

Chairman W'xi.sif. Comnns^ioner O’t'onnell wants to ask yon w.wue si^ecidc 
qiie.shoO'. and \4)n (.‘m sniiniit the other mailer joii have later. 

(!omiiiis.vi<mer 0’Co^^^u. I want to straighten up the reeonls .some tir.st. 
Mr. Doytj'. .\11 riglit. 

ConuuisKloner 0’(’o.\NKr.r. In a part of your testimony Hits morning, while 

Mr. tW'insifM Iv was sisktii;; ,von n-garding Hie laws of .\our organization 

Mr. Domk ( lnl('rrii])tingt. Yh‘s, sir, 

CoiimiissKMier o'CoNNj 1 1 .. And as lo tin* imuislimeni of meinber.s for the vio- 
latiitn of (lies<‘ laws and rules — — 

Ml , I>o^ 11 Yes. sir. 

Commissioner o'Cowiii I liave not the testimony before me, but I tliluk 
jnii said tiien* was a fnndamenlal law or praetii’e in the organization wiiich 
nngiit eo\er the qn(‘siiou of vioieiiee; in other v\ordi?. that violence might be 

h(* (•on^idered a Moialion of a m.in’s ohligalion. 1 lake It lliat you mean by 

that that a man ohiiu.ihw Imn.sidf to he a lav.-ahiiling iiMMiiher of the organi- 
zation. ami that tla* laws ol the organization is'Ciuire ils inemlKT.s to be law- 
ahiilitig, imt 1 do not tind an\ thing m the iiroamble or arlielcs of the constitu- 
tion of .\oiir district No. ir>. whieli is a portion of the international, of tlie 
UnitisI .Mine Worki'rs of America, nor in the preamble of the national organi- 
zation; In other words, I do not lind aiuilimg in inther one of tlu‘.se (jon.stitu- 

tiofis that wdiihl e\<’ns(“ a \iolalion of the law. hut if a meniher went out on the 

.sh'i'ets and ctuunillted the ortimary crime <»f getting drunk or gelling into a 
light and locked up and being punisiasl— ^lo|t:g an\ of tho things that human 
beings do—that .mju would In* no na>re required, as an organization, to fine, 
auspiMul. or expel mcnihers of .\our org.aiii/.alion for doing tliesc thing.s on the 
public highwa.s for whieh th.*y arc responsible to the courl.s of the land— that 
you are not concenu'd in thcM- a.s tin orgaiitzalion, nor does >oiir constitution 
mak<‘ iin.\ more pro\ision for th.it than in lie* laise of any otlier aMHo<*iation in 
regard lo its members; for iieiunee, the l*nr a.s.sociation does not provide in its 
const it ul ion that, if a meniher of that associ.-ition commits some crime or vio- 
lation of the law. Itie n.ssoci.tt ,oii .shtdl punish him for itV 
lilr. I>o^ I K. No. sir. 

(hunmissloner ( )*Co>: m- 1 1 . r want to re;nl to you the oh.iecl.s of tlie UnitM 
!\Iiiie Workers of Ami'i'ica, and I take it lhes»* ohj^a'ls are the ones to wdiich itii 
memher.s [hedge tliemsehes. I find in arth-le 2 of the Constitution of the 
IS’atioiial Cnibsl !Mine W’m k«*; ^ of America, in eflVct April 1, 1P14, the follow- 
ing objects stated: 

Hrst. lo unite In om* organization, regardless of creed, color, or iialtou- 
ality, all workmen eligil*!e for memliershij), euiplo.visi in aiul around coal luinea, 
(‘<>al washers, and eoke om’us on the .Vmeriean (huitinerU. 

‘•Second. To iiicrea.si* the wages and improve the conditions of euiploymeat 
of our memhers b\ legislation, conciliation, joint agreement, or .strikes. 

• Third. To demand tliot lad more than 8 hours from bank to bank in 
each ^24 liours .shall la* worked by members of our organizution. 

“ Fourth. To strhe for a minimum- wage Scale for all memiiers of our craft 
*' Fifth. 'I’o pro\id(' for the eiiucation of our children by lawfully iMroUlbltiog 
their eiiiplojment until (hey Iiiive at least reached 16 yeui\s of age. 

“ Sixth. To si*cure equitable .statutory ohl-age iK‘Qsiou and workiuen’.s coiii- 
IM'nsathm laws 

“Seventh. To enforce existing just law.s and to secure the ret>eal of those 
which are unjiist. 

“ Eighth. To swure by legislative enactment laws protecting the lio)bs, lives, 
and liealth of our members; e.stabli.sh our right to organize; prohibit the use 
of (IfHvptlon to secure strike breakers; prevent the employment of privateiy 
armed guards during labor dispiites; aud such other legislation as will be 
bt'oeficlal to the members of our craft “ 

That Is the entire purpose of the mine ^vorkers’ organisation as stated ia 
their preamble? 
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Mr. Doyle. Yes, sir. 

Coinnils-sloner (^’(V)nnekt. There is iiothini? in that that wwihi Imticale that 
because you have not punisheil some menib<‘r of the organhiation for ertnies 
committed during the nniud .strikes or strike.s, in the northern coal fields, tliat 
yonr organization does not want to carry out the provisions of Its constitution? 

Mr. Doyle. No, .sir. 

CJommissloner O’tkiNNELL, A further correction of tin* rm>rd. [At this point 
a conferon(*e took place hetue«^u the njemhens of the e»>mmission out of the 
hearing of (he rejMU’ter. I (To the r<*i>orter:l That is not for the record. 

Jn further corre(*tion of the reconl. Commissioner Weinstock, W'heii examin- 
ing you, quoteti as an authority —invlttHl at least, your oi)inlon as to a legal - a 
gentlemen of legal standing In tlu‘ country — Mr. Darrow— as the legal reprc- 
seiitntlve of organized labor. Mr. Ihirrow , so far as I know, and 1 ought to 
know soiiiething, has never bt*en, and is not, tlie legal repfe.ventatlve of organ- 
IztHl labor, has ne\er represent e<l. has never he<‘n eompensattsl by and never 
eini)loyed in any eapa<‘it> by the Aineriean Ferleralion of Labor, \\hi(‘li, I think, 
you will agree is i*(‘pr(:‘s<Mitative of lal)or organr/.atiotis In North America? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes, sir; I never heard of him being employed by the American 
F(‘{leratlon of Labor. , 

Oommi.s.sioner O'Connet.t. A question as to the eloped .shop Indug unlawful; 
your Interpretation of that interrogation by Commissioner WelnsttX'k ludicate.s 
that the mere making of an agiwment isspiiring lhat all mnployts's of a eertain 
plant or faelory or work.vhop or mine sliouhi he inenihei's of a union would l>e 
unlawful; you have no such thought Ui mind, have you? 

Mr. Doylk. Oh, no. 

(\)mnjissjoner O'CoiYNrt.L. I'he record, as it now stand.s, would Lmd to .show 
that the Amerletui lalair inovomenl does m>t stand for anything compnlsory. 
There are a numlMU' of tlilng.s which I arn sure you will agrcv that labor dot's 
stand for as requiring comiMil.slou? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes; I enuinerattsi one thi.s morning. 

CominissioiKu* <)’Coi\nel!. Lei me cite some {o >ou: At Die recent convention 
of the Amt*rlcaii F(‘<lerntion of Labor held in Philattt‘lplda. resolutions were 
adoptCHl for compulsory miniinum w.age for women ami children; for com- 
pulsory etlucation, compnl.sory sanitary regul.ations, <‘r)jnpiil.sory protection of 
iuaehl!iery in the matter of safety of life and limb, the compulsory use of 
proper lire escapes, ete., and u nuinher of other things that do not come to my 
memory. Y^)U agrtx'd with Commis-iKiner Wtdnstock thn morning that organ- 
ized labor ditl not stand for compulsion In some things. I think you said that 
without giving thought to the things I ha\<* enumeratei.l. 

Mr. Doyi.e. lie enumerated eertain things and 1 agreixl with him they did 
not stand f(n’ them, and I Avas not clear entirely on that, and I said they were 
in favf»r of compulsory uplmldhig of the lawL 

C(nniiils.sioner 0 ’(.Y)\kki.u IHm's y(uir jjosition a.s secretary of dl.strict No, ir», 
in order that we may get this in the r<M'<>rd straiglit — your position as secre- 
tary Is only subordinate to the international organization, and you ean do 
nothing so far as ordering a strike, or taking any aetnm tliat will in any way 
Involve the ineml)ers in a matter that involves the e^m.stltutlon, wdthout con- 
sultation with the international memlierK; Is tliat not true? 

Mr. Doyle. We are subordinate to them ami <'an do not lung that is contrary 
to the coiLstitution or rulings of the international organization, and can not do 
anything that Avould involve the organization as such iu a .‘Strike, without It has 
been pa.ssed upon by tlie international Ijody. 

Comm i.s.s loner O’Ojnnell. In the office you hold of secretary-treasurer, are 
you a member of the executive board? 

Mr. DoYf^ Of the district executive l>oard by rea.son of that olTice. 

Commissioner O’CoxNKr.r.. Have yoti a vote or are you just a member? 

Mr. Doyi.e, I have a vote and it ha.s never been questioned or i(*sted. and the 
constitution says, if I rememlier correctly, that an o(fi(,er, by reasim of his 
IXisition, shall be a member of the executive boanl. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You are not tlie executive of your district? 

Mr. Doyle. No. 

- Commissioner O’Connell. Tlie presiiient Is the exeeuthe of your district. Is 
he not? 

Mr, Doyle. He Is, as to the district, but the international board is over him. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes; hut I wanted to get at the iwwer of your 
local board. Your local board is made up of seven or eight members? 

Mr. Doyie. According to the uuiolier of districts in existence at the time. 
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(*owinif;sloner O'CosyyxL. IIow many are there at the present time? 

Air. Doyjj-j. About eiKht. 

Cominisaioiwr O'^oyNKu,. And does that include the president and secretary, 
or is It exclusive at them? 

Mr. VoYLK. So; I think ue have eif(ht subdistricts, and that would he the 
president, vice president, and the secretary-treasurer. 

Cnmniissioner (>'Co.\m:u.. As secretary-treasurer you do not presume to issue 
orders of an eseetilhe character to apply to your district, do you? 

Air. Doyu:. No, sir. 

(yominissioner (r(’o\.\Kf,L. Tliat is the function or duty of your presidents? 

Mr. Dovi.k. Uiiles.s it is in connection with tinances or exoneration of mem- 
bcr.ship. 

(V)nnnlsftioncr O’Cov.nfm,. T am not ta)kln/|i: about tJiat, but matters of 
authority. Voni’ (llstrh t lavsidcjit, therefore, Is the executive olficer of your 
district V 

Air. Doviic. Ye.s, sir. 

(Commissioner < >’< 'oxMii i. And any orders Issued by your district to your 
iiK'mhersliip would liave to he issued by your district president to be official? 

Mr. Doyi.k. Ves, sir.. 

( V»mmissiom>r ()’< '()^^■KI.L. Did your district president enter into an arrange- 
ment Mitli th(‘ ,Sriite militia, or with tlie mine operator.s, as to the disarming of 
the miners at IIk* lime that it is .said an airrangement Avas made to disarm them? 
Air. Doai.k. I ii.ue no knowUslge of it. 

(Commissioner 0 '(’onnkli.. Did ho issue any genend order in compliance with 
amy airrangement lie had nmde, as tlac executive officer of your district, to re- 
(liilre tli(‘ minm-s to disarm? 

Mr. Doyie. Not to my knowledge. 

(Commissioner (_)'( 'onneij.. I ask tliis because it is the general impression — I 
aim sure it is tlu' impression of (Commissioner Widnstock — tliat your executive 
olliciTs agreed tluit tlie miners sliould turn in their arms to the Uniteil States 
soldiers wIkmi tliey arrived. 

Mr. Doyi e. Ves, sir. 

(^)mmlss|o^(‘r 0’(/oN\r:LE. I learned from you no sueli agreement wais made, 
no Hueh instructions were sent out by your exe<‘utive officer, therefore tlie ques- 
tion— I understand you were advised in some way. 

Mr. Doyi.k. Yes, sir. 

(Commissioner 0 ’(’onneij,. .Vud there was no \lohdion on your part, no bad 
faith on the part of your otlicers because tli<‘y made no agreement ns to the 
disarmament of tlie mlner.s? 

Air. Doyee, Tliat is right. 

(’ommissioner (JX’onnuu.l. Did you know thi.s mam Tikas? 

Mr. Do\ EE. Yes, sir. 

(Commissioner 0 ’(\)\nej.e. It is the general rumor that Tikais was a man 
who haid never worki'd in the mines, but thait lie was a saloon keeper In the 
<ity of Denver, W'ill you exphiin hrielly whether Tikas was a miner, whether 
he worked in tlie mines or ran a saloon in Denver wlien you enqiloyed him? 

Mr. Doyle. My first eoniicx’tion with Iiim was when lie joinetl the organiza- 
tion. Wliile he had been working ns a strike breaker In the nortliern fields he 
<ame out on strike. Six'ing he was an active fellow, we made him one of our 
Interpreters through winch to speak to the Greek population, and any transla- 
tion we nmled in Greek. 

(Cuiiunlssioiu'r OT’onnkel. And ho Avas Avorking in the mines? 

Mr. T>oyee, Yes; in Weld County. 

Commissioner O’Coxnkee. As u strike breaker? 

Mr. Doyee. Yp.s, sir; as a strike breaker at the time lie joined the union. 
(Commissioner O'Conxeel. He joinetl the uiiion? 

Mr. Doyijc. Yes, 

Commissioner O’Conxell. And you eniployixl 1dm as an interpreter among 
the Gr(H.‘ks? 

Mr. IX)Yijc. Yes. 

(Commissioner O’Connell. Do you knoAv Avhether he ever ran a saloon In 
Denver? 

Mr, Doy'le. I don’t knoAv. 

(Conirnkssloner O’Connell. Or any other place? 

Mr. Doyle. I don’t knoAv. 

Commissioner 0 ’Connkli« Hoav old a man Avas Tikas when lie died? 

Mr. Doyle. I judge about 28 or 20; that Is n rough guess. 
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Commissioner O’Connell. In this stockade in tJic north what were Mr. 
Tlkas's habits? Was he generally a sober umn, a peaceful man, a man of com- 
panionable character, or was he disagreeable? 

Mr. Doyle. Mr. Tikas was anything but a trouble maker. He was what I 
would consider a perfect gentleman. I understand that he had some college 
education In’ his own country, and I know he was very smart ; I know that I 
never found him wanting in anything, and he was always upright and manly 
and stood for wluit was rigid, lawful, and honorable. Some party wrote u 
l)oem about him one time and I was so touclied with the iwein as being a de- 
scription of him that, while not knowing the party, I wrote him and said that 
he did not make any mistake when he sang the praises of tliat d(‘ad martyr. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Itogarding tills stockade in the north — are these 
miners left Inside of this fence, this town inside, permitted io go and come us 
they please through the gates of this place into (he world? 

Mr. Doyle. They are now, I think, but not in times jiast. We have a young 
man — a boy 19 years old — said he climbed over tlds fence in llie dead of night, 
and that lie had to face a gun and was told to go back to work. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. Did they build regular company houses in the 
little town inside this stockade? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes, sir. 

Coriimissloner O’Connell, Did they have a schoolhouse? 

Mr. D0Y1.E. I don’t think there was any scluxd inside. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Was there any churcli? 

Mr. Doyle. Ko; just a iiool room, a store, and a casino. 

Commissioner O’Connell, Any saloons? 

Mr. Doyijs. I don’t think any saloon licensed, but I think it Is not very dry. 

Commis.sioner O’Connell. How many people inside Unit stockade, approxi- 
mately? 

Mr. Doyle. I don’t know the correct number. In the Simpson mine there 
are 2rK) men with liieir families. There are two fences there that the county 
road di\idcs, and flioro are about two or tlireo liundred. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Two or tliree hundred men? 

Mr, Doyle. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Arc the miners usually mnrrliHl men? 

Mr. Doym. Well, I presume they are about half and half. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I suppose those tliat are niurri(‘d have (lie average 
family of four or live? 

Mr. Doyle. I think .so. I am not very well acquainti'd with them. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Tlie State federation of labor is not purely a 
mining organization? 

Mr. Doyle. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. It is an organization made up of delegates from 
all of the various organizations of (ho Slate? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes, sir; sort of a motlier iiody for all lalior bodies in the State. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The State federation, liowever, has no power, even 
for the adoption of a resolution that tended toward a general strike of the 
order? 

Mr. Doyle. No, sir. 

Comml.ssioner O’Connell. Tlie ordering of a strike Involving members of 
other organizations would reciulre the sanio action upon (be part of these other 
organizations that would be required by the miners’ organization If they wished 
to order a strike ; that is, that they would have to conform to the* laws of 
their own International organization first? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Therefore, no State federation could order a 
strike, as that function is exerted solely by the international organization of 
each trade or calling, and no strike could be ordered In Colorado unle.ss all of 
the International organizations scattered all over the United States first gave 
their comsent to it? 

Mr. Doyle. That Is ray understanding of it. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And no strike could be ordered even by the execu- 
tive board of the State federation? 

Mr. Doyle, No, sir ; not unless It went through the routine you mention. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And that would require a time far beyond what 
this strike or any other strike would last? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes, sir. 

SSSIO*— S. Doc.«41o, 64-l~vol 8 3 
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Cornniift'iionor O'Connell. In the ti'stiiuariy ^(ivon In the early part of our 
heurUif; here, Mr. Weitzel, the general manager of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co.'h uiiiieM, gavi* Muiie teHtuiiony to which I want to call your attention, and 
ask the iM>sition of the miners organization nfion the same. He spoke about 
the use of iwrmissihle powder and black powder. Permissible powder Is coo- 
sldered safety ixnN'der of .some kindV 

Mr. Hoyi.e. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner (J’Co.n.nei.i.. Mr. Weitzel testitiini to this effect: 

“1 iiilgid sa.\, too, I believe lli.al in the southern counties that about 91) 
f>er cent of the nomimoii imno coal with permissible powder, while very 

few, probably not over JO iier cent in the union mines, if there are any — I 
don't Jviiow any union mine in the southern county that is using anything 
but tlie old bbu k i>o\\der. It Is forbidden by law, but they arc Still continuing 
to use It.” 

Can you give any light upon that question? I’irst, are the mines orxH'ating 
under >onr eontnuK, known as union mines, all using this black powder as 
again.st (be pennisslble powder commonly nmler.stood as safety powder? 

Mr. Ixjm.e. '^riie nnitter of powder bus no connection with the organization; 
that n, it would be interred in tliut .st.dennMd that beeaiiso they were union 
mines lliat was the they were using black powder. That is not true. 

Tliere Is nothing in the eontract forbkhling the use of black powder. As I 
understand it, a large portion ot the mines of the State, perha|>s a majority, 
are using tlu' {K’nnissible powiler, and there are mines in the State that hav(* 
been ghen permis«<ion by the Si.ate iiiining department, subject to their com- 
ply iiig to other conditions named by the State mine inspector, to use black 
powder. The iniiu‘s in wlii<*h the coal dust would not be as liable to be set 
afire as It would be in other mines. 

ConiiuissioiK'r o'('on\m,i. lias the I'niled Mini' Workers as an organization ~ 
does your district ns an organization or your loenl union attached to your dis- 
trict— has it by an\ a< tittn or (be passage of a resolution or the adoption of any 
resolution — ngrinnl not to use perinis.sibie powder? 

Mr. l>o^iK. Cli, lai; our organization is not opposed to the use of permissible 
poudm'. W(‘ are opimsiHl to nothing tliat tends to the safety of human life 
and limb. We are in fa\or of all that, and permissible ixnvder tend.s to retiuee 
the death rati* and injiiiw to tin* miners, therefore, w'c are in favor of it; but 
we do not believe, with tlie little wage receiveti, tlmt we should bo made to 
Stand the e\p<‘u.se of the chang<*. With other conditions csjual, we are in favor 
of the chaiigi*. but we believe that It should be at the same relative cost as if 
wo wore using black powder, 

Oomml.ssnuu'i’ O'Cos.nkil. In other words, the indu.'.try .should .stand the in- 
creasiHl cost h> rea''on of the change in powders, and not the burden bo pluceil 
on the minor? 

Mr. Dovi.k. Ves, sir. 

Oommissloner What is the differonco In tho cost? 

Mr. Doyi.e. 1 don’t know exactly. That would de[)emi a great deal on the 
nature of the coal. If the coal W'as more brittle it would be more difficult than 
if it was chalky. 

Commissioner O’CowEir. Do you know' anytliing about the conditions in the 
other Stati's as to the use of iH*rmi.ssible pow’derV 

Mr. Doyi.e. The only tiling I know is that during the agitation for the use of 
it in the Fiastern Stales I glaneetl over the records and found the position <rf the 
miners was against being coni{)eMed to stand the burden of the change; that 
they wanted permissible [lowdor, but that they did not think they ought to be 
made to pay the price of it — but that it .should be at the same relative cost to 
the miners. 

Commissioner O’Cunneu., My recollection is that he testificil that they uaeil 
permissible pow'der — 90 ]ier cent In this case I have just read to you, as against 
10 — and the Indh‘a(ion or the iniplicatioii is that that was the cause of the union. 

Mr. Dom.k. That is corrtx l. The only thing that w'ould govern It is the 
matter 1 refer re<l to, the i>ermission granted by the State mine Inspectojt's de- 
partment, and subject to other conditions that he might impose — I pi^urae 
such as sprinkling, etc. It may happmi so that these mines happened to have 
this; I don’t know’. 

Cfmirman Wm-sh. If there was something else you desire to add, I wish 
you wouhl do it as concisely as {Kissible. as we are going to finish this evening 
with you. 
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Mr. Dotijs. I Imve a few pa{>ers here that I wouhi like to hand in to the 
»teuogi’uphi*r and liav<* them plami in the rmnxls- 

Chairman Wal«h. Just offer them and hanfl them to the stenoffrapher. 

Mr. Doyle. Here is an extract from the proceiniings of the (X>nventioa of 
miners held in Trinidad, Sei>teuil)er, 1913, showing the grievances enumerated 
by tt^e miners who attended that couveutlou: 

Waoe Scale Adopted hy Spixial Convention, Ooixjbaoo Mine Wokkees, at 
l iuMWAD, Colo., Septkmbeb 10, 1913. 

We, tlie reiiresenlatlvcs of the mine workers of district 15, after rer^eated 
efforts to secure u (onfiMviu-e with tlie oi>erutoivs for (lie purjiost' of eslutdlKhing 
Joint relations and a fair wage agreement, and having i>e<‘i|< denle<i such a con- 
ference* — the operators ignoring our invitation entirely — and believing us w<* do 
that we have grievances of great moimad that demand imnuHtlale adjmiication, 
we submit the following as a hiO'is of settlement: 

First We demand recognition of the union. (State law on this subject, but 
not coinplifsl with.) 

Second. We demand a 10 per cent adiaiwe in wages on the tonnage rules atul 
a day-wage scale which is piaetieally in a^soni with the Wyoming daj'-wage 
scale. (The iirescnt (’olorado .stale is the lowest paid in any of the Rocky 
Mountain States. Wage ativance is justiUed.) 

Tliird. We demaml an eight-hour worloiay for all classses of lalior in or- 
around the coal mines and at coke o\eus. (State law on tlds subject, hut not 
comidh^l widi.) 

Fourtli. We clemmid pay for all narrow work and dead work, which includes 
brushing, tinihermg, removing falls, handling impuritieH, etc. (Scale for this 
Mork in all other States.) 

Fifth. We demand clu*<.kweigliinun at all mines to he electeii by the miners 
without any interference hy company otliclals in said election. (State law on 
this .suhji^ t hut not complied with.) 

Sixth. W'e demaml tlie riglit to trade in any store w'e please and the right 
to choase our own l>oarding |)lace and our own doctor. (State law on thi.s sub- 
ject hut not com|)lii*d with.) 

Seventh. We demand the eaforceinenl cd (lie tkilorado mining laws, and the 
almlitlon of the notorious and criminal guard sy.st<*m whicli has prevall«*d in 
the mining camps of (^dorado for many >e:irs. (State laws on these .sutijecta 
hut not complied with.) 

If you lieliove in the enforcement of law and a living wage, you wdil suptiort 
the mluere in this strike. 

Mjnttes of .Special (’onvemion ok Distukt 15, Uniteo Mine Woskeiwi o» 
Americx, Tbin'Idao, Colo., Septf.miieu 15 - 10 , 1933 . 

The Chairman. We will now have rejx)rts of the delegates from the various 
mines. 

Delegate Ben Selleils. The statements I wi.sh to make are that the men bare 
to jHish their own cars — they do not call them men, tliey call them burrowii — 
five or six hundred feet ; and if one man can not push tlie car he gets a (lartner, 
and if the two can't pusli it they are told to get out. FurtJienuore, when they 
need spikes they have to go around and pull tliem out of old ties. If they get 
a piece of track hi-oken the company will not .send a man to fix it, but tlie miner 
must fix it himself. They carry tlieir oivn timber. We are charged $l a month 
for hospital and .50 cehts a month for a barker in the washhou.se. Coal diggers 
get 55 cents a ton for their coal, hut it has to he all coal before they get 55 
cents a ton for it. A ton Is 30 hundredwxiglit. If there is any rock in the 
coal they dock you for it, and If they get a chance tlmy charge you for dumping 
it. We can not get timl>er at the Morley mine; have to go outside afB*r it and 
carry it 50, 76, and 100 feet to the mouth of the mine. 

Law’sekce Lossy (Soprls). Conditions aiv outrageou.s again.st the miters. 
The boss has the privilege of changing a man ev^ei’y day from place to place, 
and he gives the gmal places to the fellows who fnit up the most money to buy 
him drinks. He came to me one day and said, “ You are not going to work In 
this place to-day,” so lie puslied me out ami put another fellow in my place. 

I know of aiiotiier case whm* a man was puahed out of his place and a friend 
of the boss put in. He asked the boss one day why he never got a bettor place, 
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oiul tfie boss told him that ho would grot n better place the next time, but he 
work(*d there six years au<l never got a better i)laee. 

Aliikiit (iouoEN ( (jra.vei^'ck ) . There is too much rwk at the Graycreek 
mine. When I was working there I could not make luy day’s wages in the 
place 1 was in. (kjriditions are very l)a(l. No pay received for turning a room 
or for crosscuts, and tlicre is about 18 Inches of rock for wliich we are not paid 
for linndling. 

IloBEKT Hvulky. Tlic Conditions at tiio mine where I work are pretty bad. 
The miner turns his r<*oni, for which he receives no pay. He has to hunt his 
own tics, spilo^s, rails, and lay track. Tlie miner is compelled to clean up all 
falls, and wiicn clcaidng tlK'iii up soinclinies al)out two carloads of rock falls, 
uml the l>oss makes Ijiin cloan that up als(> for no pay. I tell you conditions 
are outrageous. Work 1) atal 10 hours a day. I know of four men who asked 
for a clicckwcighman and w<‘rc fired. 

Del(‘gaje (’ii\kiks (’onto. 1 am clijir^e<l a month for a shack; $2 a month 
for coal whether 1 Imrn <‘oaI or not. Men are tir<Ml as soon ns it l)ecomes known 
tf»at tliey are members of tli(‘ union, or liave an inclination to be. Not pai<l for 
room turning or crosscuts. Iluv(‘ to pay for drinking water. IIou.se Is in bad 
condition, jind when it rains we have to g(‘t under the bed to keep from 
getting wet. 

Deh'gale Obkz.v (Uamey mine). If a man goes to work at 3 o'clock in the 
morning be can make $3 a day, by reason of cleaning up rock Indore .starting 
time. If a man goes to work at 7 o’clock 1 h‘ makes about $1.50, because 
all Ids lime is taken up cleaning rock on the ron<ls. Men who get there at 3 
o’chwk In the morning lielp themselves to the rails and spikes belonging to 
wine otlior fellow who do<‘.s come uiilll 7 o’clock. Have wry pour houses; 
wouhl just as soon live In a stahl(‘, I'ay $8 a month rent : .$1 a month for w*ater; 
$1 for lights; and $1.25 for (hador and lio.spital. Paid 40 eemts a ton for ma- 
chine work; $l for brushing, hut you ha\e to load 10 tons l)efore you get 81 for 
brusldng. Pay $1 a month for water that Is not fh to drink. 

Delegate T..\.\ro\T (Cokedale). The e<»mpany fnrnlslusl carbide. It costs 3 
cent.s per can and they charge us 5 cents jmu* <‘an for It. 'I'he eompanv makes 
$5 or more profit a day on earbid(‘. 1’here is 4 feel of rock betwesm this coal, 
and we are paid $4 a month f(»r liandling it. (^ars should weigh 5.500 pounds’ 
but we can get oidy 3.800 and .sometimes 4.000 ponmls. (Jot 55 cents a ton for 
coal and evt‘ry tldrd car is docked. IMck work is dock(Ml every third car; 
ina<’blno work not so mucli. They watch the men very closely, and diselmrge 
all those who give signs of being members of th(‘ organization. I didn’t work 
September l—Labor Day— the flr.st time in 24 years. A guard came in from 

the coal Held and .said to me: “ Where (h<‘ h ^*have you been to-day? Where 

are yon going ikon? WIumv the h Is your liomeV What are you doing in 

Trinidad to-day?” I told him my home was in Col«‘dale. I hud been Nvorking 
there about tlin'e months. I said I h;ive Ix'cn w(»rking nil day and just came 
in to purchase supplies. I said y<m must Iia\e tlie wrong mail. lie followed 
me Into tlie (“ar and .sat doNvn l)esido me and began talking to some nmn. He 
was trying to corner me you know, .so l moNo«l 1nt«) the next ear with the ladles 
for prote<*lion. Tie wailtsl for me to get oil tlio ear am] watched mo, and ever 
slme he ha.s lieen afrer me. The pii bo.ss told me he wouhl have to fire me 
because 1 was u strong union man. I told liim I thought he was a mighty 
small potato if he tired a man for ludonging to an organization, as overyliody 
is n nni(jn man. Tiioy keep tlu‘ men very (lose in the camps. I w'ant to state 
that the miners w ho have lu^en striking for almost four years are better clothed 
find better fed tlinn those who liave been working every day in the southern 
field. Tlie little childnm go barefooted and are half clad. 

Joseph Mosnnt (Tobasko). Cars weigh 60 hundredweight. Have to go 
around and look for rails, spikes, tImiMT, etc., before you can start to work. 
If you ask the boss why you don't g(*t rail.s, etc., he will tell you to go around 
and look for them— go to Pueblo for rails, and go to the hills and get trees for 
timber. Sometimes you are In danger of being klllcHl on account of a bad roof. 
I worked at the same mine for seven years. The miner has to go to the stable 
and get a mule and pull his mvn coal. Sometimes be is kli'ked and badly In- 
jured — sometimes killed — but the cemipnny dm-sn’t care; it only cares for the 
iniile, be(*ause the mule costs money; men coat nothing. One day a man was 

on a car and the mule ran away and smashed him to h . He was taken to 

my home, and a few weeks later he died as a result of the accident. The mine 
inspector came to my house and made the statement that they were glad the 
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mule wflsn’t killeil. Conditions are very bad. We do not pot oorroot weight 
on cars. Only those who are favorites of the check weigh man get a fair weight 
Can not make anything, because we have to go around looking for rails, timber, 
etc. Ix)ts of gas In the mines every morning, and we can not stand It. Uav(* 
to come right out again. A great deal of rock falls, and that has to be cleaned 
up, for which we receive no pay. Manway not lit for a man— not even lit for a 
horse. 

One day a man wa.s kicketl by a mule, and they called the mule doctor. The 
mule doctor took some waste from the machines and appluMl It to tlie wounds 
and oil came out of his month. The doctor killed him by applying that dirty 
waste from the machines to the wounds. lie was left lying In the mines three 
or four hours and had almost bled to death before anyone look him out. He 
died a few liours after he was taken out. When asked for damages the com- 
pany said: “Well, I guess not. He had no business to wait until the mule 
klcketl him.” 

Delegate Hadlan (Valdezl. Generally have had lop, and wlnai the top is bad 
we do tlie timbering for nothing. No pay for turning a room ; no i)ay for cross- 
cuts. Have to brush bottom for nothing. From 4 to Id inches of rock l>etween 
the coal. This rock Is all hamlled for nothing In rooms and entries. We pay 
$1 a month for water and $2 a month ft>r every room ht the house. On Idle days 
miners load empty cars, and load a ear In turn for the driver ns wages as tlie 
company does not pay him on i<lle days. They always told me in England that 
this was a ,freo country, but I have found out that it Is not a free country. 
When they tell a man that he has to keep still I think there is something ter- 
ribly wrong. I worked at A’aklez seven or eight weeks, and I want to say that 
conditions are nnboarable. 

Delegate Dckan (Bowi'u minel. Started to work at the Bowen mine last 
month. Working in a stump. J.oad one ear of coal and shovel two (‘urs of rock. 
Work long hours; start at C.30 in the morning; have to leave Innne at 4 o’clock. 
Ileceive no jiay for crossbars. Have docking system. I also workeil for the 
Victor* American Fuel Co. Have six guards stationed around the mine. Never 
had any conversation wit it them. Never ask(Ml for a checkweiglmian because 
we would he tired if wo did. Weight is very had. Dwk h.alf of a car when a 
little impurity Is found in the coal. 

r. Sii \w (Piedmont). Pay $1 a month for lamp; 2o c(*nts fop gauze. We 
hii\e a doctor in Pi<‘dmont, and we have to pay him $1 a month. Ih* makes 
one trip a day. Leaves Trinidad at 7 o’clock in the morning, and if he is 
nt'eded later in the day, and is sent for, he ret uses to go, and tells tliem that 
he does not intend to s|>en(l his time running out there, and lliat he makes 
his trij) at 7 o’clock in the morning and doesn’t intend to make any more. We 
pay more for rout than any other camp — $2.50 for one room. Work 10 hours 
« day. 

Fkank Raijeck (Berwind). Start to work at C30 in the morning. Drivers 
get in 20 minut<‘s to 7 and come out at 5 o’clo< k. At niglit about two or three 
minutes before quitting time they make you make another trip, which will 
take you about 15 or 20 minutes. Lots of men after they gel tlirough work- 
ing eight hours go hack at night and load coal on the roads. Men lay track 

for ’eight hours and fire shots at night. Supposed te lire shots after all the 

men are out of the mine and before llm manway trip starts out. Many times 
you have a trip of coal, and the i>it boss onbu-s tlie coal tf> be hauled first. 

Work 10, hour.s and get paid for eight. 1 went up on the tipple one day 

and the boss had a warrant out for a man who diiinptMl all the cheeks into 
one box. Some cars weigh 20 hundredweight, but they were nil dumped into 
one box without marking down the illfferent weights. Pay $1 a month for 
do<*tor and hospital and 50 cents a month for blacksmith. 

Joseph Salvine (Starkville). Have lMM*n working at Starkvlllo for quite 
a while. The boss found out I was a union man, and every time he gets a 
bad place he puts me in it, and as soon us I get it cleaned up he puts me 
in another bad plact*. Work 10 ami 12 hours a day. Have to carry timber, 
rails, and ties to till rooms. Pay 35 cents a month to company che<’kwelgh- 
man. The bos.s puts him up there and we pay him. Do not get paid f(«p 
room turning. Have docking .system. 

Geoboe Bt>oroz. I would like to make a few statements to you In behalf of 
my people. Now, this delegate doesn’t understand much English. He saya 
that the company store charges him $1.50 for hospital and dwtor fee. He 
hi taxed 25 cents a month for school ; even though he has no children to send 
to school he must pqy Just the same. He worked at the same mine about 
three years. The cars used to weigh 5,000 to 5,500 pounds, and at present 
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they weigh from 2,800 to 3,500 rwuiwl-s. I have the same stateraeot from a 
brother from rh<‘ Bowen mine. He states tlwit four years ago the cars weighed 
5,000 to 5,500 founds and they now weigh 2.800 to 3,000 pounds. Men ha?e 
to carry tlml>er, rails, and ties about 300 or 400 yards. The men are all 
unable "to move. The Hrt'eJvS cun not .stand conditions there any longer, but 
they are all going to sta,> and help tight the battle. 

Dkikoatk fkom OAKMi.r.K. Twenty>om‘ men were fired from the mine at 
(lakville for refusing t<» work on f.abor Day, and atmut 10 o'clock that night 
wwtnal detectives and d(?i)nt> .slierins marched us out of tlie camp and fol- 
lowed us for about 7 miles at the i:>oint of rifles. They followed us everywhere 
and wateluMl e\ery movemenl. We are compelh^^l to trade at the company store. 

D<*h‘gate Kh.lky (Forbes). I worktsl at Forbes five luonihs. (Conditions there 
are l allau- bad. Dai's are (i feet long, 3 fe<d 4 inelies wide ami 2 fwt 4 Inches 
high. Paid G5 cents run of mine; 30 cents machine work. Maeliine runners 
work day and night. Paid $2..50 for entry work. Ha\e to lay your own 
track, and must cany it fiom one entry to another and get no pay for it. 
Not paid for room turning; not paid for cleaning falls. If you ask that soim^ 
thing he done, they tell you that tliose are the conditions, and that they do not 
Intend to do anylliing to renusly them. 

Fkank Tackkuko. (londitions are pretty bad. Receive no pay for room 
turning; no pay for rock; no pay for dead work at all. (Jrosscuts we are 
imid $1 a yard; timbering back entries 25 cents. We are clmrgtsl 2.5 cent.s 
for laniji wicks. If joii break a battery, >ou are cbargtHl .$2.50. The ears hold 
from 4 ,(hH) to 4,200 pounds. Tbe> give us from 2,(»00 to 2,000. 

R. Wilkinson (Priinero). Work in 7*foot vein; 2 veins rock, .3 veins coal. 
About 20 inclu's coal in tin* bottom ami 8 Inches of rock and then 20 inches 
of eoul. Paid (JO cents a ton for coal; notldng for rock. Ibiid 50 cents a ton 
for coal, and have to slirxd it jourself. Paid .$1 for briiNtnng all the way from 
16 InelKAS to about 3 feet, 

WiLi.iAiM (JoLi.iKU (Rugb.\). Paid 60 eent.s n ton for piik work; .50 cents a 
foot for crosscuts; 35 (viils a yard for bottom brushing. Lay your own 
track for notldng; make >our own ties out of props, Futries are 8 to 10 fei‘t 
wide. Pay .$28 a mouth for board to company boarding Iiouml Two slts^p in a 
room, and I be room is alKUit 12 by U). 

,f. Mi’Donald (Kenneth mine). Riveive no pay for turning a room; no pay 
for erosscui.s, ftlen use on an uNcrage ol 50 eeots to $l worth of powder to 
shoot down one daj's coal. I don’t want any more of it at 65 emit.s a car. 
You are d(*eked 15 cents a <nr if any Ixme is found in the coal, ami if the car 
Is not tilh’d up to (lie top you are also tloekisl 15 cents. Uendve no pay for 
dead work, and if you fool a roll you ha>e to cut through it. They ohurge from 
$0 to $8 for a two or tiirt'c room bouse. I am now living at CiNlar Hill and 
lane been onlenvl out of the luuisc .scxeral times. My .son went to work at the 
f'edur Hill mine the other day, ami, of <\>ur.se, if Uiey ordensi us out now they 
would Ih‘ orilering out one of their own employet*s, I was renting a house from 
the (k F. & I. C-o., ami orden*d some coal one day. They were very busy, and I 
W'as nfruhl tlu*y wouldn’t get tlie coal deliverisl that month, so I managoil to 
rake up n little slm k, and wlien pay day came ! had to pay $2 for the coal. I 
wiid: I gue.s.s lH*< au.-.e I wanksi coal I have to pay for it. 1 was told that they 
always charge everylHxiy renting a hou.se $2 for coal, and that keeps them from 
stealing It. Well, some men may .steal coal, but I fi*li like a.sking them what 
they did with the coal lliey .stole from us. 

iHdegate I'’kkiNam)ez. The ('onditioii.s at Tolierburg are very bad. We can not 
travel through the manway and have to risk our lives going through the haulage 
way. We are not paid for rwin turning or rock or dead work. The ctirs weigh 
from 4,(KK) to 4,200 iKuinds, and we get creillt foi from 2,G00 to 2,900 pounds. 

Delegate Lkwus. At the Toltec mine we ai’e exiveettnl to trmle at the company 
store, and we have to pay $1 a mouth for hosiiital and doctor. I nske«i several 
men w'l\y' we couldn’t gt't more pay. They. didn’t know\ but said that sinct* the 
union was not there the men had to .s(*ille on the third Saturday of each month 
as pay day. 

Delegate Domimchk. When I went to work at the Tolierburg mine I asked 
the suiHU'intendent why it was that tlie large and small cars weighesl alike, and 
he replletl saying he forgot to tell me the sK:jile.s were hUiokt*d. Fvery day we 
have from 700 to 800 laniiids of coal stolen from us, ami we do not get paid for 
laying track. 

Delegate I4ominsky ( Wal.senbiirg). The air course l.s not timl)ere<l, and It haa 
to be watchwl veiy close for fear the roof will fall in and the air be slmt otf 
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ir&m tlie Another thing is the .safety of the drivers, whidi I think 

^onld be looked after, for when a fall o<*c‘urs they do not timb<*r the road, and 
the drh ers are iDinpelled to pull coal under dangerous roofs. Do not pay any- 
thing for room turning or for rolls. 

I>elegate Kotzwan. In the Carbondale mine we have to .shoot down our own 
coal. We are paid $1 for brushing from 16 Inches to 3 f(H‘t. A great deal of 
rock falls frequently, and we have to dean it up. We are always promised imy 
for it, but we get nothing more than promises. Since the mine Inspector 
visited the mine, which was some time ago, the company bought a fan, and it 
has not yet bofm Installed. We are docket! 800 or 800 i>ouuds if we load bony 
coal, and the coal has bone at the bottom, etmter, and top. Besides tbis, we 
ha^e to remove 4 or .■) inches of rock and do not got paid for it. Wc will baAo 
t<» strike for about 10 cents increase on the ton, for wo haM* to hn\e inori* 
money to live. 

Delegate Vktt. If a man wants a good room to work in at the Dt'lagna mine 
he hiis to pay the pit bo.ss from $20 to $50 cash for a gi>od room, and anyone 
who refuses to pay the lioss or refuses to bu3 him drinks has to give ids room 
to some one who dot's. Everyone has to pay from $10 to $15 to the boss and 
buy the drinks for him on pay <la\ . 

IKdegatf* Richard !>o.nai.d. At the Piedmont mine they do not %veigh the coal. 
There is a seam of dirt in tlie coal ranging from 4 to 17 inches, and to malce the 
miners believe tlu'.v are iMMiig pahi for this diii tliey add 6 cents to everj- car of 
coai ini!ved eacl> month, wliich is very unfjur, sin<*e the man witli a large warn of 
dirt load.s the le:ist numl>er of cfirs of coal, therefore revives less pay than the 
man wiio vvorks in the place having a small .seam of dirt. 

Delegate Flock if \rt. I have Ixsuv working at Oakview for seven years. If 
a man app(‘ar.s to he a union man be Is fire<1. We are chargwl $1.50 a month 
for doctor and hosi»ital ; 25 cent'* for .schm>l tax:, and 25 cents for water. Tiie 
doctor visits the camp om'e a day, and that Is jit 10 o’clock in tlu‘ morning, and 
if an.vone should happen to nee<l him after that trip they have to pny $5 for an 
extra trip. If lie refusfcs to pay it tin* doctor gets .$5 worth of serlp at the 
company’s ofllce, nial the same is charged against the account of the man for 
whom the doctor was call<‘d. Qne man liad his leg broken tw^o years ago, 
and it is not well yet. q^ie doctor did not set it right and he bad to have it 
doctored by some one else at his own extK*nse, which ctLst him about $IKK). If 
a man was dying, they would not have liim taken to the hospital. 

I>elegato Mii.i.kk. The Routt County Fuel Co. have very large cans. Tlie 
coal is not weighed and they pay 80 emits a car. The checks are hung ou the 
outside of the car and if a load does not haiifven to suit the boss he will lake 
the check off that car and the man does not get paid for loading It. It is theu 
placed next to the engine and the coal ustsi for firing. When tlicy are in need 
of coal for the boilei-s they will stop a trip near the boiler room and unload 
coai off tlie miners’ curs. 

There Is a company saloon, grocery store, and doctor by the name of Cole 
in that camp. Tliis doctor lum caustHi a number of people to be cripples. Some- 
time ago a piece of rock lodgeii in my eye, and I had to go to the hospital, and 
when pa.s.sing through the wanl a patient askcsl tlie dmdor what he expected 
to do with him. The doctor laughingly replied, “Well, he will be butchered 
up by the time he leaves here.” I came out of the hospital minus this eye 
liadicatingl, and have talked to several doctors .since, all of wliom said Ihat It 
w^as a crime to take the e.ve out. We are cliargiMi $1 a month for that doctor, 
and I liave worked in Routt (kjuiuy for three years ami have aUvaya csoa- 
trlbuted $1 each month toward the dex tor’s fumi, and when leaving the hospital 
I W'as presented wilh a bill for $12.54) for medical .supplies, and in a day or two 
I received another bill for $50 for the opc'ration. 1 refused to pay these bUls, 
and I think I done right in this resi^ect There are a good many cases slmtiar 
to mine and some a great deal worse. Anyone going to that hospital comes out 
luluiis a limb, if he conies out at all, and the doctor only laughs about It, as 
though it w'ere a Joke. 

Delegate Karl (Coal Creek). The fire bos.s say.s that his experience has been 
that the fire boss w'boee duty it is to care for the air in the mine does not have 
to keep it in good sIlrilc unlc.«s tliey have a union to back up the niLuersi when 
making c3om{>laint.s. 

Delegate Fontokcchio. I have been sent here by my local and was instructed 
to aay that we onght to have a strike, and have it quidr Ihju’t give the com- 
panies any more time, for we will never get our grievances adjusted until 
we do so. ( 
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Van T.o(). I wlsli to say that the Rrooksidc Local Union, No. 2546, 
at t'loroiK'c, have sent iii(‘ liero witli Inst ructions to say that the luenibers (jf that 
hx-al union have k(*|)t the local union in good standing with the district and 
national ever slnc(‘ the UK)3 strike, and have waited patiently all these years 
Air our officials to cull us to^etlUT to meet the operators and demand justice. 

I>ele;;a(e Clohue Stewart (lilack Diamond mine). I worked at Black * 
Diamond two months and find conditions pretty bad. The coal is 3^ feet high 
and we only r(‘C( ive So cenls a ton for it. We pay $2 a room for house rent. 
Weight very poor. In my Judgment we should get 2,400 pounds on the car and 
we only get from 1,700 to 2,000. We are compelled to push our loaded cars from 
l!if‘ face. 

Nick Wii i k. You liave to pay the ho.ss from to .$.T>0 for a good room; $20 
cash and tin* i‘<‘st taken out of your .salary. The boss asked me for $30 and 
said he wouM give me a good room for it, but as soon as I ceaseil to pay him 
and hay liiin (Irinks he cliange<l my jdace and put another fellow in it who 
pr(imis('d lo fait iifi the luomw. If you want to keep a good place you have 
to pay (h(* boss and hay drinks for him every day or he will put you out. 

.loM'i'if Mvuo'w (N’aldez). I ask(*d tin* boss for a job and he gave it to me. 

1 went in (am night and tin* place was full of water, so 1 said to the boss, “That 
place d<i(*sn’t suit nu'; there is loo much water in it. He said, “Go along, and 
I will cliange you to day sldft to-inorrow'.’’ I worked there two more nights, 
and llnai spoke lo tlu' lioss jigaln, and he said, “ You work there two more 
nigids then I will cliange you.” I worked there two weeks iiefore I got another 
lila<’e. ^\ lien 1 ask(Ml for track T was told to ask the driver for it, which I 
did, and was infornual by liim tliat I would have to secure my own track. I 
worked one day tluaa* for not fling. I liad to go about seventemn or eighteen 
hundnHl Avt to get rails. Had to wait half a day before they w’ere brought 
to llie entry. (Nmld not get a car to haul them out. T askinl the tracklayer if he 
was going to lay tlie track in llu'se rooms, and lie said, “No; everybody has 
to lay tludr own track.” It took mo one day' to lay track. Tlie cars are so 
large lliat It is lu'cessary to hnv<* tlir(*e clialiis In (h(‘ body to prevent the sides 
from sprmidirig. Get 55 cents a ion for coal. Niwer load hv the ton, load by 
th(‘ acre. Gars weigh from 30 to 40 hundredweight. Onglit to weigh more 
fhan 3 ton. Goal has two vi'iiis of rock; about 18 inches on tlie bottom. Some 
places 14 liiclu‘.s of rock; aliout 18 inches on the bottom. Some places 14 
tiielies of rock ; smne places 8 and some 2 feet. Have to shovel rock for noth- 
ing. Tnvn an entry 12 feet wide for nolhing. No pay for timbering. Insist 
tnat you do your own tlinlx'rlng, or they ha\o your turns stopped as a iienalty. 
AMion tliere is a fall on (he road and the driver orders you to clean it up voti 
mus't do .so, ns (he dri\er iias full pow(‘r to stop turns wlien tlie miners refuse 
to do coniimiiy work witlioiit jiay. I'ay .$2.25 a room house rent, and a very 
poor house it is. Ain charged 25 cents for hlacksmitli. Have 84.52 coming to 
me after loading se\cn box cars of coal. Have to go oniside to get rails and 
have to go in old rooms to gel timber. It sometimes takes you half a day to 

iiHfl riiiist * 


.loiTN FAtmo (Oakview). Worked at Oak\iew about elgiit months. Condi- 
tions are very had. (Jet no rails, timber, or anything. Air In the entries is 
pretty had. 1 lie roads in the mine are very dirty and you can not keen the 
cars on tlie track. Paid 40 fvnts a ton for loading niacliine coal; 564 for 
pick work. Load small Santa Fe car and get about 2,800 pounds. Now they 
ha\e got up a little higlior; get clo.se to 4,000 pounds since everybody has com- 
inenc(‘(l to move. Have docking sysiom, and sometimes dock lialf a cur There 
was a Indy mil there running a rooming house, and the superintendent said 

comes on?” 

Well, slie said, I I not fetnl any scabs.” He gave her two day.s to move. 

Tom Little (Aguilar). I was instructed by the men at Green Canyon to 
Impress upon the minds of this body the terrible conditions existing at that 
mine. After cleaniag up a fall the boss comes along and insists that thev 
timber; all this without any pay. We have mmicrous grievances, most of them 
of the same nature as has botm relatwl here by other delegates. I want to say 
that If you will stand back of your officials, the fight will soon be won. It Is 
es,sentlnl for you to adhere to the organization. 

blesstHl in Fremont County from 
what the sUuation In the southern field is. Howev'er, we have some grievances 
i southern field, I suppose I would have been dead 

by this time, because of all the evidence given I could not live under such con- 
ditions. I would be dead. 
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Geosoe Coixieb (El Pnso Countj’). I have been very nnioh Iniprcssetl by the 
testimony tokl in this conversation about eonUltlons throujfhout Colorado. 
They are such that 1 believe we have all betm made to blush to think that we 
Inive tolerated and maintaiiuHl the sjsteia that has been shown prevails in 
Colorado. I think It is high time for us all to see what our duty la lu this 
State. We can look to each and every State in the Nation and tiiid conditions 
far superior than those we enjoy here. I hope that when we leave this con- 
\entlon we will go away from here with a diirerent feeling than when we came. 
It gives me pleasure to observe the dllTerence in organized mines and unorgan- 
ized mines. We have already organized one mine in K1 Paso Ct)unty, and in 
the last few days we have succtxsled in organizing another. In the last few 
days this .same mine has place<l u|)on the tipple a checkweighinan, which makes 
the second mine In El Pa<o County that has acknow!e4lge<l that our demand 
for a checkweighman was a just one. The mine is thoroughly organized and 
Is far superior to the other mines, but it Is lm|>ossd)le for us to make any fur- 
ther advancement until all other mines are orgaidzed with ns. It Is optional 
to the mine boss ns to the hours the miners w<n‘k. He can kt‘ep them 8, 9, or 10 
hours If he so desires. The sentiment in El Pa'>o Cminty is that there has 
never been anything done in that vicinity to try and organize those mines. My 
friends, I want to say that conditions have been such that any man who ex- 
pressed his sentiments or complained abnut condlli<»ns he had to take his tools 
out the next morning. I do not care what jour heart may be in trying to 
uphold tlie organization unless yon Imve the odiclals of the organization at 
jour back jam are going to starve to <leatli in Colorado. 

Mr. Doyix. And may I ask has tlie co]>les of letters that the miners sent to 
the governor been Intro<lacod Into the re<*ord? 

Chairman Walsh. No, sir; they liave not been, ae<*onllng to my rocolh‘cjlon. 

Mr. Dovlb, Here is a letter sent to the operators, datetl August 26, 1013: 

Cmtko Mivk Wouklrs of America, 

Denver, Colo,, Auf/ust 26, 1013. 

Dear Sir; For many j'oars the coni miners of rolora<lo have been desirous 
(;f working under union conditions ami, as you no doubt know, have made this 
desire known on innumerable occasions, a large number of them being dis- 
charged because of their wishes in this respect. 

While we know your jiast policy has ho(‘n one of keen opposiilon to our union, 
we are hopeful at this time that you will look at this matter In a different way 
and will meet witli us in joint confenmee for the purpose of aniieahly adjusting 
all jioints at issue in tlie present eontroverviy. We are no more desirous of a 
strike than you are, and It smns to us that we owe It to our respect lv(‘ inter- 
ests, ns well as the general public, to make ev(M\v Iionest endeavor to a»ljust 
our differences in an enllglitem'd nianm*r. 

It ought to he evident to yourself and associates Unit Colorado can not stand 
alone In opposition to oiir movement. Tlie ojKTators of Wj’^oming, Montana, 
AViishington, Oklalioma, Kansa.s, Arkansas, Ml.ssonri, Texas, und Iowa, embrac- 
ing all the important coal-prodncing Slates west of the Mississippi Kiver, have 
been W’orking under contracts with our union for years, and it goes without say- 
ing that the operators In the above-mentioned States, who once belli tlie same 
opinion concerning our union that you now .seem to hold, are at this time well 
satisfieil with our organization and are mm-li pleascnl over the security and 
stability given to the industry through the medium of the trade agreement. 

Why oppose us here, spending millions of dollars in an industrial conflict 
for no good purpose? Why is It not possible and practical for you to do In 
this State w’hat the operators in all the neighboring States have already done? 

We feel sure you appreciate the gravity of this situation ami will do your 
part to meet it at this time, when no sting will be left behind, which Is always 
the result of a strike settlement. 

Let us meet now as friends and proceeil to settle this entire controversy 
with honor to ourselves, with credit to our p«?ople, and with faith In each other. 

Hoping you will favor us with a prompt reply, w’e beg to remain. 

Sincerely, yours, 


Policy Committee Representing Colorado Miners* 
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Air Dom.k. M;iy 2(1 lOU, to joint legislative cominittoo. appointed by 

sesMou of the legislature in an effort to inukt* a settlement of the 

**'’**'^ ' I>E^VER, (^oi-o., Map .16, t9f^. 

To ihr joint Jrfdxluiur (ommiitr.j appointrd by the spcnal sr^aion of the legis^ 

latiirr oj thn ninrlroilh gcnoal amnnhly. i^taic of Colorado, ^^niator 0. J, 

It HI tin, Clnurniuii. 

(JEMf.KMKN ; IlesiMiiHljng to (he riMpiest imnle for inforuiatiou as to our posi- 
th)n (orieerfiiiig \o(i roiumiHt^, and the |>erformancv of its tiuties, we take 
pifusure in .stating thul v\e are tlesjr<»us of aiding the eoaiiiiittee in every way 
in jM'rronmtig duty devolving uinm it by the resolutions adopted by the 

legi.slature. You inav therefore cull upon us for ail of the informatiou at our 
comnniiid, and we will rInsTfully furnish it. 

Coiaerning the furOier iiaiuiry a.s to the coniinitUH? sitting as a iwmrd of me- 
diation t<» M'tlle the .stnk<*. we In^g leave to state llial we have submitted the 
reM)lidiojis undt-r whleli tlie com/nitttM* was apiwinted to our counsel. He In- 
forms iis that neitlier dire(‘lly nor iiulirectly do the resolutions adopksl by the 
legislature give to the couiiniltee any power wiialever of mediation, the sub- 
jiH't la-ing in no way reM*rre<l to either ilirectly or Imlneelly. He informs us 
tiuit xour iKn'.(*rs are that of an investigating committiH*. and tiiat any award 
that ion imglif inak(' again.<t the wal oiK-rator.s would l)e of no legal force or 
eAect* In olla-r words the legl^lature met and adjourned w'ithout taking a 
single st(‘p foi' the settling of the .strike and witiioiU appointing any committee 
with powiM' (wen to attempt to .settle the .strike. 

We tru.st. ]iowe\er, notwitlistanding this failure on the pari of the h'gislature, 
(hat .\ou will use umr go(ai efforts toward a seitlement of the indu.strial con- 
fllet now' evisiiiig and wlneh twery good dtizeii should desire to he brougiil to » 
sjfMSsJy and propor end. 

We submit to .\<hi find (lie projST way to bring afioiit this settlement is to 
hav(' a conteieiK'e iM'lueeii tlie operators’ repnvsiudaliv'e.s ami tlie .strikers’ 
refuvsetdalives. We tisd conlident tliat such a conhM'em'o would r»*sult in a 
spissly settlement. 

It must lx* plain and el(*ar to all th<tt no conlrover.sy can evt'r he settled until 
there is an undiM'slaiidiiig lietwivn tho contending parties. W'e therefore re- 
KiHS’tfully .sugg<‘s( that >011 use your gixxl elTorls to arrange for a conference 
helweim the repri'.senlat i\es of the employers and emph).\tH's. W'e pledge to 
your eoinmitiee that ii such a confereix'e is arranged, we will enter that con- 
ferenee in good lulth and make an earnest effort to ainicahiy adjust all difli- 
cuhh*s, and we express to you our :d)solut<‘ coididenee that such a conference 
will s[)(ssllly bi'iiig to Colorado industrial peaee. 


Intcrmiiionnl Iduiid Member, Dixfriit No te, 

Vnitcd Mine Worker* of America, 


SCireiary-Treosmrr, DUIriet No. Hi, 

I niU'd Mine b orkers of Ajiwriea. 


IMr. PoYiK. Call Seoteinber 8, tOin, S4»nt by the miners to the operators, by 
the policy <'oinndttee calling the Triniilad convention, Sei>teinber, 1D13, for t 
joint <s>nferemr: 

United Mine Workers of Aiierk.^, 

Denver, Cole., iSeptember S, 1913. 

1>K\R Sir; W(' hereby notify you that there will be a joint eoiivention of 
miners and ojH'rator.s i)f this 5^tate at Tnnidad. Colo., next Monday, September 
15. at widcli time we hoiie to see your company represented. 

Wo are making this last endeavor to settle our differences peacefully and. 
wll li the hope of preventing n strike 

If you will Uimll.N come to this joinl convention, we ftvl sure that we can ad- 
just all iMilnts at issue between oiir resi)ective intere.sts in a satisfactory manner. 

Anticipating the pleasure of meeting you at Trinidad on the above-mentioned 
date, we beg to remain, 

Sincerely, yours, 


Frank J. Hayes, 
.Tohn R. Lawson, 
.Tohn McLennan, 

K. L. Doykk. 

Volky Committee Uepreaenliniji Colorado Mine Wotkers, 
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Mr. Dotle. under dalle of N<»eial>er 12, 191S, to Oov. Klias M. Ammona 

in answer to his verhul pmiMisitioa comvniljiR a .MHtleaieut, or elTort to make a 
aeltlenieid, in Routt County : 

Cmteo Miae VVobkekn of Amekica, 

Hi HUT, Volo., L\ort})ib(') 11, 

Hon. Elus M. Aaimo.ns, 

Oovanor of tiiv ^Statc of Colorado, Daivcr, Colo. 

Dear Sir: Having rarefiilly considered Ilia' verbal proposition subinitteal bf 
you on the 12th day of Noveuiber, 1012, as a working basis u|>ou whicli to have 
the mines in Routt C4)unty, Colo., resume oiieration. which you propose to both 
minei’s and operators, in substance, as follows: 

First Tlnit a 10 iier cent increase in wages l>e grante^i. 

Second. Tliat no di.vriiuination be ina<ie against tin* minvrs now on .strike. 

Thirtl. The right of tlie miners to belong lo a union, without inlcrferemv on 
tiie part of the companies. 

Fourtli. The right to have a checkwoigliman, if the miners s/) desire. 

Fifth. Idle right of the miners to hoanl and trade wiiere tfiey cimose. 

Sixth. That tlie oiM'rators agiw to imsd a fsmimith'e of tlieir employt'ea to 
seltie disputes that iiia.\ aris(' in or around t!ie mine-^. and thal, in the event of 
failure to settle such dispute, the miners to clioose two of tlieir iiumlier, the 
operators two, and I'uther Moyers, of Sleainhout Springs, <A)lo., to act a? tin* 
fifth pel son to <*onstitute a hoard of live, whose dts-ision .shall be linal. 

Seventh, This arrangeimMit to he in etTect until March I. 1011. 

We desire to call jour attention to the fad that the |>olicy ctiinmillet' i.s ex- 
tremely anxious to hnng aliout a peaceful .solution of this great industrial 
iBlruggle. Reali/.iug, as we do, that tin* public, who is alwa.>s the innocent vic- 
tim in any strike, is ofKMi the greatest snllerer. llo\\e\ci‘, v\e are of the 
opinion that the i>olicy committee has no authority to deviate from the liKstruc- 
tions laid down by the convention of miners held in Trindad, (^)lo., on Seplem- 
her l.Vld. IPi;?, to whi<'h ev(‘ry coal oiHM'ator in tlie State of (\>lorndo was ex- 
tended an iinitalion to he present uiitl parlinpatc in the tieHherntions, and 
therefore we cun not agnv to eiU(*r into an\ kiiid of a verbal arrangement or 
in any manner make any change in the wage ngrecnaMit outlined by llie con- 
vention without first calling a .si>ecia! coinention of tlu* miners of this State. 
Furthermore, any aiTaiigement that is entered into with any ojxuator in this 
State that deviates from our instructions by tin* convention would l>e unfair to 
the other indei>endent oia*rators who ha\<' sigiie<| our scale and wlio now employ 
about l,r>(K) miners. It is our opinion that instead of bringing about IniriuoDy 
and a peaceful solution of our strike it wouM have tin* opposite etTeid, for tlie 
reason that every oiMU’ator would ha\e tJie right t(» demand IJie .same moditlca- 
tion in his contract. 

Asisuring you of our appmdation of .sour siievr.' and untiring elTortJS, it Is 
with deep regret that we ai-e nnalile to a<s ept on l)ehaJf ol the miners of lUin 
State the proposition submitteii by you, and we .siiuvrely hojw* that with the 
cooperation of yonrs^df and other fair-inindiNi cilizen.s a satisfactory solutioQ 
of tills problem will he found iu the near fiiiuie. 

Yours, very li*uly, 


Polk'n Commiiicc UcprcHnxtinfi DUirUi /a, J/t?ic Workm. 

Mr. Doyle. Cojiy of letter under date of November 12, written to 0k)T. 
Elias M. Ammoas.’ by the jiolicy H>!umjHiM*, at hi.s reqm*>it that we .submit a 
proposition for the purpose of reaching a settlement of the coal strike : 

UMii'a Mine Wokker.s oi- AMKurcA, 

Hrnni, Colo., Norembrr /•!, /.'l/.t, 

Hon. Elias M. Amiuons, 

Governor of the iltate of Colorado, Denver Colo. 

Dear Sir: As per your request of a few day.s ago, wherein you cYpresseil 
the desire to have the policy committee submit a projiosltion for the purpose 
of reaching a basis of settlement of tiie preseiU coal strike, we bog to assure 
you that the United Aline Workers are and have always la^eii reatly to enter 
into a conference with the coal ofjeratorj> of this State foi' the purpose of ad- 
justing the differences now existing between the miuei'.s and operators of tJ^* 
rado. ^ 
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Owlii;? to the lji.sJst(oit (leniaiid on tJie part of the coni miners of this State, 
tliat the mine workers’ union assist them In forming a union to protect their 
in teresis, to secure better working conditions and a Just wage for their labor, 
and t)elie\liig Unit unless something was done to relieve this condition, an 
industrial eonlliet would result, your atUuition was called to thi.s condition of 
alTairs se\enil montlis iadnre the strike was called, jind .we asked that you use 
your g<HMl otliees for tlie purjio.se of bringing the miners and operators into a 
conference. 

I>atej-, many attempts by your.‘<elf to .secure a conference with thc^ gentlemen 
of»erating tliesi* mines ha\ing falh'd lo bring results, the miners of the State 
eontiiiuiiig in tlieir demand upon the organization, the internatloal executive 
board of the L'ulted Mine W«)rk<‘rs of America held a meeting at their head- 
(luarlers in tlie moiitli of July, IblJ, in which they decided to answer the api)eal 
of (lie (’obtrado mine workers and l(‘nd every olfort lo adjust their dilTerences 
w it hold a .sirilv'e, and on August 1, 11H.S, the international president delegated 
t'rank J. llayt'.s, presidmit of the United Mine Workers of America, to 
take cliarge of llu' m'ganizat ion’s work, with instructions to use all honorable 
means to (‘fleet an adjustment of the differences existing between the operators 
and mln(‘rs. 

'I’lie iinderslgn(‘d policy committee, which was organized at that time, 
realizing the M‘i'iousn(“<s id" tills siiuatlon, ludd seevral interviews wdth you, 
as govi'i'iior of tlu‘ State, in an etVort lo avert the threatened strike. 

Vour good olllci's again falling to seciin* a confen'iice betw(‘eu the miners 
and operators, we e\lend(‘d the following invitation to the operators of Colo- 
rado : 


August 20, 101,'?. 

Th;\H Sir: I'or many years the miiK'rs (d Colorado have been desirous of 
working und(‘r union conditions, and, as jou no doubt know^ have made this 
desire known on Innumerable occasions, a large numbm* of them being dis- 
charged l)ecaus(‘ of tiu'ir w'isli(\s in this respect. 

WIdle we know .vour i>ast policy has he(‘n one of keen opposition to the 
union, W(‘ are hopeful al Ibis lime that you will hjok at this matter in a 
dinVrent way and will nuvt witli us in joint conference for the purpose of 
amicahl.v adjusling all points at issin* in the present controversy. We are no 
mori' (h'sirous of a strike than ymi aiv, and It seems to us tlnit we owe it to 
our r(‘si>ective Interests, as w(‘ll as the giuuM-al public, to make every honest 
eiuh'avor to adjust (>ur difterences in an enlightened manner. 

It ought to be ('vldent to jour.s(‘lf and associal(‘s that Colorado can not stand 
alone in opjiositlon to our movcMuent. Tlie op(‘rators of Wyoming, Montana 
Washington, Cklahoma, Kansas, Arkansas, Mi.s.smiri, Texas, and Iowa em- 
bracing all tlie important coal producing Stab's we.st of the Mississippi River 
have iM'en working umh'i* contracts with our union for years, and it goes with- 
out .sa.vlng that tlie ojicrators in tin' above-mentioiu'd Slates, who once held the 
same opinion concerning our union that .vou now sivni to hold, are at this time 
well sntisti('d with our oi-ganization and are much pleased over the security and 
stability given to the indiistr.v llirough the medium of the trade agreement. 
Why oppo.se us heiv, siK'Uding millions of dollars in an industrial conflict for 
no good purjiose’^ M'liy is it not possible and ivraetical for you to do in this 
Slate what the opi'rators in all the neighboring Slates have aln'.ndy done? 

We f(‘el sure you appreciate the gravity of this situation and* will do vour 
part to meet it at this time, when no sting will be left behind, which is uhvava 
the result of a strike settlement. ^ 

Let us nuH't now as friends and proceed to settle this entire controversy 
with honor to ourselvi's, with crt'dlt to our peo|de, and with faith In each other 
Hoping you will favor us with a prompt reply, \vc beg to remain 
Sincerely, yours, * ’ 


I'RAiNK j. Hayes, 

John U. Lawson, 

K. L. Doyije, 

,, ,. ^ -Tohn McClennan, 

lo/K'j/ Committee Reprotenting Colorado Mine Workers, 

Tills riililnp to receive fnvornble consiilerntlon, and the demands of the miners 
beeoiulnK more Insistent that a strike be called, we Issued the followina calls 
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Denver, Coui., September 8, 19 hh 

Dear Sib: We hereby notify yon that there will be a joint convention of 
miners and operators of this State at Trinidad, Colo., next Monday, September 
15, at which time we hope to see your company representwl. 

We are making this last emleavor to settle our <lifferenees i>encefully, ami 
with the hope of preventing a strike. 

If you will kindly come to this joint convention, we feel sure we <*an adjust 
all points at Issue between our respective Interests In a satisfactory manner. 

Anticipating tlic pleasure of meeting you at Trinidad, on the above-mentioned 
date, we beg to remain, 

Sincerely, yours, 

Frank J. Hayes, 

John H. Lawson, 

E. \a. Doyle, 

John M('Clknn\n, 

Poliry Committee Reprei^entiny Colorado Mine ^yorh^('r8. 

Denver, Colo., September S, 1913. 

To all Loeal l'niou.<i of District 15, V. If. IF. of 4.: 

REPORT of SCVLE. 

W(\ the represen (a lives of the mine workers of district ir>, nft(*r repeated 
(‘fforts to secure a conference with the op<‘rators for tlie purpose of establislilng 
joint relations and a fair wage agreement, and having l)een denied sucii a con- 
ference, the operators ignoring our invitation <‘ntir<‘ly and Ix'liiwing as we do 
that wo have gi*ievanc(‘s of great moment that demand immediate a<lJudlcation, 
we submit the following ns a basis of settlement : 

First. We demaml recognition of the union. 

Second. We demand a 10 per cent advance in wag<‘s on tli(‘ tonnage rales, 
and tile following day-wage scale, whirh is jnaictically in a<'cord witli the 
W^oming day-wage scale (inside): 


Miners (working by the day) $3.45 

'i'imbermen . 3. 45 

Tracklayers 3.45 

Shot tirers and shot Insptrlors 4. (M) 

Machine runners 3.90 

Mcdlnty repairer and rope splicer . __ 3.45 

Machine runners’ helpers 3.45 

Drillers .3.75 

Drivers . 3. 45 

Inside engineer _ . . . 3.45 

Ripe riders 3. 45 

Greasers (boys) . 2.05 

Switch boys and boy coupling at jiartings 2.05 

Trappers (boys) 1.60 

Stablemen and barn men, inside 3.15 

Inside laborers, not classified 3. 30 

Pump men 3. 30 

Motor men 3. 45 

Motor brakemen and tail-end riders 3. 30 

Gas watchmen 4. 00 


OT'TSIDE DAY WAGE SCALE. 


Engineers, $112.50 iht montli, based upon an eight-hour workday. 


Firemen per day.._ $3. 15 

Head blacksmith (in charge of one or more blacksmiths) do 3.90 

Other blacksmiths do 3. 50 

Blacksmiths’ helpers do 2. 80 

Carpenters— _,do 3. 50 

Machinists do 3.50 

Machinists’ helper do 2. 90 


Teamsters 


do-— 2.80 


Box-car shovelers 


do— 3.*05 


Electricians (in and al-ound the mine) 


.do—. 3.50 
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BolW miik.TK . - - -rPr ilay . $4.^ 

Mimum lifKl brirkIttNvrs (in nn-i around tlu‘ iiiiiie> do d.DO 

*SIule pit'kor.s (boy. si.. - - 

I>ll.e men - - -- '«— ■ 

.Miners taken from fjo e - do 

NUlit wateliinan (if [wiToriiiinii work for whteli a .scale is iuude)_-do 2.80 

Ont.sldo labor not classifle<l do 2.05 

(freusers (boys1„_ .. do 2.05 

Tii)i)lc men.- .. -- . - — do 2.80 


We als<> demjuid a 10 per cent ad\ance on tla* vva;;cs paid c(>loM)veii workers 
and on all other tius.ses of l.d>or not .spe<-t(led laasan. 

'riilrd. We deijiund an ei^jht-honr workday for all classes of labor in or 
around (he coal mine and at coke ovens. 

l''ourlh. W<* demand pay for all narrow work and dead work, which includes 
hrushinK, timherinfr. removiiiK falls, liaiidlinK itnpiirilies, etc. 

I'iflh. We <lemaial a checkweiKhiimn al all mines to be elected by the mija*r;» 
without any Interference by company ollieials in said election. 

Sixth, W(‘ demand tin' ri^tht to trade in any store we plea.se. and the njjld 
to cho(>st‘ (Mir own hoarding place and our own doctor. 

Seventh. Wc demand the enft)rc(‘ment of the Colorado minin^< huvs and tin* 
ah(dlti(Mi of the mdorious and eriininal j;iiard .system which has prevadcsl in 
the mining camps of Colorado for inanj \eur.s. 


KhPOUr Oi I'OI 1< V. 


In view of tla* failure of our efforts to secure a peaceful solution of our 
(lllTerenc(‘s, and in view of the fuc;t that the operator.s have even refused to 
answer any of our invitations for a joint nus*tin«, we l»en*by iustnu't that a 
strike call he Issued liy tla‘ district |>oli(!y cominlths* to all the mine workers in 
Colorado to lake effect Tuesday, Sci)temlK*r 23, 1913. 

^^’e further recomna'iid that any inemher who Is discliarccisl becau.se of aflllia- 
tion with our inovcMia'iit .shall he promptly supported by the organization. 

In (smformity willi the past jxdiey of the organization, which ha.s worke<l 
so stieces.sfully in other distrlct.s, we ixsvmnnend that w(‘ siftn up with all mn- 
panles that uffi’ee to our denmnd.s, provUhsl, liow'over, that they apree not to 
furnish coal to till contru<'tH of tsnnpanies on strike, and that companies that 
sljrn up must do so for all the mines th(»y operate. 

John H. Law.so.n, Johx Dukke, 

I*KTK Mii.i.ur, (Jeo. Colliku, 

TH0M\S ni-SM-'OiS, (’has. W. Cf<X>I.O, 

John Siin.K, Jas. Noow, Jr., 

Volivy Commiitee. 

SepteiiihiM- 2.3 was Iho daf(' .set hy the convention for the miners of the entire 
State to stilke unless the operators agrtH' to meet their repre.sentiitive.s in con- 
feriMU’e on or liefon* that date. Many efforts were made by yourself and others 
betwi'en the time of this convention and the date of the strike to bring t)Oth 
pfirties to this conlrover.sy into a conference all of which failed, ami on Sep- 
tember 23 fully 95 la'r c«‘iit of the minei*,s employed in the mines of this State 
re.sia)nde(l to the .strike call. Since that time u large number of inde{)eQdent 
mine opcrat(»rs have sisrntsl contracts willi the miners’ union in aca>rdance 
with the policy adopted in the convention. 

The strike situation tsmt limes to grow more siu-ions from day to day, ami If 
permitted to contirme longer it might be the result of involving thousands of 
w’orking men and w'onien in our Slate. Realizing, as w'e do. that Colorado Is 
facing the most critical period In its history, bii.sines.s is practically at a staiwl- 
still, and the citizens who are not directly intere.stisi are the greatest sufferers 
In this Industrial conllict. we desire to make it plain to you and to the people 
of this State that W'e stand r<‘ady and willing to do everything In our power 
to have this unfortunate condition of affairs settleil. Therefore, we I>eg to 
submit the following propo.sltlon : 

That the operators me<*t and confer with five representatives of the nriners* 
union, n.s follows: Three .striking coal miners and tiie following officials of the 
UnittMl Mine Workers' Union, who are citizens of the State of Colorado; John 
MicT*ennnn, president of district 15, If. M. W. of A., and John R, liawsod, mem- 
ber of the inter national executive hoard, for the purpose of arrangiog a baais 
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for a setHomonL Th<? basis agrw^l upon by tlii.s coininittoe and the operators, 
to Ik* .siibiuitfe<l to a spinjlal convention of tin* miners of Colorado, for tlieii* 
approval or rejection. 

Sincerely hoi)in^ tlmt the alxive proiM>tMtion will lead to an early adjustment 
of the coal strike, ^ve he^ to remain, 

Sincerely, yours, 

Frvnk .T. Haykh, 

.foiiN It. Lvwson, 

.John McLennan, 

E. li. Dom.k, 

rnUcji CoinmiUr/' I'rprcfmfinft /w, .Vine Worln-it. 

>ir. Doyi.e. Proposition suhinittCKi by the governor of the State, undei* dale 
of November 27, IblH, to Mossrs. W(*lln)rn, Osgood, I’rown, opiTutors, atal 
Messrs. Kvuns, Allison, ll;inmu)n, miners, in an elVort to set tie the strike .sfter 
liaving a conference with the miners: 


Denver. Colo.. November (! 7 , 

il/e5sr.^. -f. I'. Welbont, John <\ O^pood, />. ir. Ifrovm, operalors, and Mensj'i. 

T. N. Jh'uns, Arthic AUi'ion, David Hammou, annevs, Denver, Colo. 

Gentlemen: Having listened to your conference throughout yesterday, ami 
believing from represeidalions nuide that there is no uiuterial dilVerence Ih*- 
\ou sutlicient to arrant a rsmtinnanee of the prt'sent diiliculties, 1 de- 
sire to mak(‘ a suggestion for the termination of the prc'sent Industrial di.spute. 

Tiie one appanMitl.v Insannountable obstacle to a .settlement was the m’og- 
nitiou of tlie union, and almost every other material liiffeiviice belvvmi you 
liiiiged about that (luostion, or is co\en*<l by existing law. 

Tliere is no law coiupelling the operators to recognize the union nor to permit 
the enii)l(».v<‘<‘s to oxaet that I’eeognitam. Tlie statute do(‘s provide, however, for 
the right to join a union if the miners .so wish without coercion or interferema*. 
Tliis law’ has been r(*ad to all tia* confereiu’e ami its pi‘o\isions agreed to hy 
each conferetL It reads ns follows, and J suggest to you tJuit its provisions Ix' 
made tlic l)asls of a com-lusion on lids point: 

‘•Jr shall be unlawful for any individual, company, or corporation, or any 
rreini>er of any (inn, or agent, oflicer, or employee of any <’ompany or cf>rpora« 
lion lo prevent employees from forming, joiaiiig. or 1)elonging to any lawful 
lul)or organization, union, society, or political party, or to coerce or attempt ti» 
coerce employees by discharging or threatening to discharge them from their 
employ or the employ of any iirm, company, or corjioratioii, lMH.*Mnse of tlieir 
connection with su(‘li lawful labor orgjinization, union, society, or i)olitical 
liarly.” (Sec. 8P25, RevisfMl .Statutes of f’olorado, JPOS. ) 

Bearing in mind tlic discussion on the other points involvisi, 1 sugge.sl (lie 
following as a satisfactory solution: 

The emjdoyment of a checkweighman as providivt by law, giviiig (be niin(‘rs 
themselves the right to choose thefr owm che<*kw'eigbn)an. 

Tl)e carrying out in gwd faith the .statute in.aking it unlawful to use or employ, 
directly or indirectly, the sO'Calletl “ truck ” or “ scrip ” system in the payment 
of men. 

The enforcement of the law for an eight-hour day in all und(*rgrotind mlne.s 
and coke ovens, as provided in chaider Oo of the .session law's of J918. 

That all employees shall have the rlgfit lo buy wliere tliey w ill without Inter- 
ference or coercion of any kind whatsoever. 

That all employees .shall have a seiuhnoiitbly jMiy <lay ae(‘ordjng to the custom 
now prevailing in coal nnne,s over most of the State, 

That all employees shall have the right to lK)ard where they please. 

The enforcement of all the pnnisions of the coal-mine inspection law of 1018, 
providing for the safety of the mine and the protmion of the life and health 
of the employees. 

That all employees now' on strike shall he given employment except w^here 
their places have been fllle<l or where they have been guilty of violent or other 
uiilaw'ful acts, and tlmt where pluee.> have been filled other work will be fur- 
nlshetl as .soon as practicable. 

Mr. Doyle. Telegrams, replies rmdved from the officers and committees of 
the various local anions in the State telling the district ofTa-ers of the action 
Upon tliat proposition just proposed and entered into tlie record : 
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Tbimdau, Colo., Dcccmhcr 3, 1913, 

B. L. Doyie, 

303 (id man-Ataerlcan Building, Denver, Colo.: 

Mass in<S‘tlnK of Pledmoiit-Sopris local unions voted down unanimously propo- 
sition uU'ered us a basis of settlement. 

A. .T. Kawe, Secretary. 


'I'KiMDVD, Colo., December 3, 1913. 

E. L. Doylk, 

303 <t< nnan-Amn ienn Bank' Building, Denver, Volo.: 

Mass na'eiiiiL'of Starkville-Morley-Wootten local unions rejected unanimously 
pro[)o.sltl()n submitted as a ba.sis of .settlement. 

Phillip .Sippik, Secretary. 
Tuimi)\d, Colo., December J, 1913. 

K. L. Dovik, 

303 (ienna n~Amcrivuii Building, Denver, Colo,: 

Ma.ss UKS'iinu of Si'Kmido-Valde/. local unions unanimously rejected pr«>posi- 
tlon sulimitlod to us us a basis of settlement. 

.T. It. Vasouez, Secretary. 


, 'i'niMuxo, (\nx\, J)e('(mber 3, 1913. 

E. L. I)o\iK, 

303 (ierman-.imeruan Trust Co.f Denver, Colo.: 

Mass irn'et ill}! of Cokedale, (iraycreek, licmen, Suflield, jind Trinidad local 
unions held tlds a. m. Attcniiance, 482. lh'oi)osition as basis of settlement voted 
down unanimously. 

C. F. "WiLsox, Secretary. 


,, , no, December 2, 1913. 

L. L. 1)(»MK, Si'crrtary, 

303 (icrman-Amei lean Ti ust Building, Denver, Colo,: 

The ininers in ma.ss lueetlng at I..a Yeta unanimously reiected the governor's 
l>rop(»sinon and stand linn on the demands of the Trinidmi convention. 

Axdukw Pa('Jv, Chairman. 
Cii \s. ^Monson, Sci?'ctary. 


K, I.. s<cnu.n,, ('or.o., nccc,nl,c,- JOIS. 

JUS thrman-AiiicrUvn Tnmt JJuiklitiy, Denuer, Ciilo.: 

Tlic iiiiniTs ill mass niwtlnj; at I'ryor, Col..,, iiiianimmisly laMivtal tlie cov- 
eniur s laoimsui.,.. ami stanU lirm on tlio ileimmil.s of tlio Trilii.laa convtiiUofi 


N. II. Trew, Chairman. 

Jrr.io Martinez, (^ommittceman. 
.loiiN Ih.ANKY, Committeeman, 


K h. I .O. ,.K, scmiari,. 'VAfsKMirito, ( 'olo., nccembcr 2, Jm. 

JU3 (Jaman-.iiiiriUan Trust iluildiny, Denver, Colu • 

. Al ’'•i!","T. Colo., tl'o miners stood firm on the demands 

of tile irinhia.l convoutlon and iiunnlmously rejeeted tlio governors iiroposltlom 


M. Cummins, Chairman. 
Duncan Russell, Secretary. 


E. L. Dovt^ seerctaru, WAi.sENBuno, Coro., December 2, ms. 

303 (Jct'man-Ameriean Trust Building, Denver, Colo.: 

The miners in mass meeting at Walsenburg unanimously reiected the pov- 
ernors proposition and stand firm on the detuands of the Trluhird TOwentloa 


B. F. Thomas, Chairman. 

Abchie Aluson, Committeetnan. 
H. G. Johnson, Committeeman, 
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Florence, Colo., December 2, 19 tS. 


E, Doyle, 

803 German-Ameriean Trust Building^ Denver^ Colo.: 

Mass meeting of the miners of Coal Creek, Roekvale, and Williamsburg was 
heard at Roekvale to-day when the proposition submltteil to us by Gov. Aminona 
and M. B. Wilson was torn down by the men unanimously, 

T. X. Evans. 


ItUGBY, Dfconbcr 2, 1913. 

Edward L. Doyle, 

O^ce 803 Germun- American Trust Building, Denver, Colo.: 

At a special meeting of the miners of Rugby district, by a unanimous vote, 
we refuse to accept the oi)erators* proposition submitted by tlu‘ go\ernor. 
Witnesses : 

.Tarot Steffen. 

^J'lIO.MAH SlJERRATT. 
John Cadiuan. 


LiU)r.ow, Colo., Deconhrr 2. 1918. 

E. li. Doyle, 

303 Gcrman-Amei icon Building, Denver, Colo.: 

By mass meeting lield by the striking miners of the lent (*(»lony at Ludlow, 
Colo., at 1 p. m. this date, vottnl on the proi>osltion offerinl by Hon. Gov. 
Ammons, uas rejecte<l by unanimous vote, and demanding !i full recognition 
of the union,” 

Signed by committee: 

Petek Cathli.io, 

.loiiN (hiuiuucii. 

.Toe Martinez. 

JlOSllKO LARFDOVlCn. 
GUILIO (k)lM»A. 

It. A. JOJ.LY. 


Bowen, Coi.o., December 2, 1913, 


Ei)\\ vRo T.. Doyle, 

>'e(y<‘i<n'}/~Trea surer, 

Office 303 Ocrnian-Anurieun Trust Jiuilding, Denver, Colo.: 

We. the striking miners of Bowen and Suflield, bav(‘ bad a mas.s meeting, 
\oted uminiiiiously not to consider any i)ropositi<m jiropo.sed to us by the 
operators that does not include recognition of the union. 

Tony Delasky, Chairman, 
Ben Freeman, 

Dan German, 

FU \NK (iWAK, 

Comniiticc. 


FioRENfE, Colo., December 2, 1913. 

K. I.. Doyle, 

303 German- Am criean Building, Denver, Colo.: 

Special meeting of the men was held at Brookside in PMorence to-day, at 
wlileh place the proixisltioii as olfcrtsl to the men was turned down unanimously. 

T. X. Evans. 


AcriLAR, ('oix)., December 2, 1913. 

Edward L. Doyle, 

Office SOI German- American Trust Building, Denver, Colo.: 

At a meeting of about 350 miners, Gov, Ammoas’s proposition was unanimously 
rejefded and that we request our dl.strlct oflicers to take any steps necessary 
to recall Gov, Ammons and Gen. Chase. 
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Ralph Walker. 
COLUF VtUACicn, 
A. J. McGuire. 
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Mr. IH)Yu:. Aflidti.It of Aitdrtw Tronlltniils, under date of Deeeniber 13. 1012, 
hliovving Omt lie was » onipclled to buy u job in tlie mines in uortiiern Colorado: 

ArFtDWTT. 

HiArt: OF Coi^ouvDo, City uad County of Dmi'cr^ hs. 

Andrew Troulilakis, of lawful aue, behi^ duly sworn, on oath deposes 

and say.s: * „ . ^ , 

d’l.at on or iihoiil Si'pteniher J 1, A. D. 3012, albant met one Jeff Rhodes in 
iKiiver, f.’olo.. and api>lied to the said ]{lioder> l(»r work at the said ConsolldatOil 
<k*;d A V<ike i\i., a! Haeono, ('olo., at wbieh mine the said Jeff Rhodes was the 
nil l)os.s; Unit the sjiid J(‘ff Rhodes aK»’ecHl with the atliant that he would 
se<‘ure work f(»r atliant in consideration of affiant paying said Jeff Rhodes 
some inonev, the amount of which was not stattsi at that time; that there- 
afus- and on. to wit, the Unh day of September affiant went to tlie said mine 
and was hired bv IlM'snId Jeff’ Rh<*des and in eonsulerat ion of such employment 
paid to the .said Jeff Rliodes the sum of in ea.sb Immediately upon said last- 
jiientloned date. 

't hat atliant continued in the employ of .said coal company for a period of 
ahnut two wei'ks until he risvived his first pay, wliich pay was received by 
alliant on the retmlar taty days of the comi>any. That nlliant was last paid on 
Decemb^'f 7, A. 1 ). IPI'J. and on tbe Oih ihiy of December, a few days after said 
pay was recched, the said Jeff Rhodes came to affiant and demanded that 
atliant pay liim .souu‘ more moiu'y, which affiant refuMsI to do. Upon such 
refusal by affiant to pay said Jeff Rhodes more money affiant was immediately 
ilisi'lia rged by the said Jeff’ lUsMies. 

And fnrilier .‘iHiaiit sailh not. 

[sK\F..| AndIU-W' TuoMJTAKIS, 

Suhscriheil and sworn to bi'b-re me Ibis 13th d.iy of 1 )c<*i*ml)t‘r, A. 1). 1012. 

\ViuT\M H S(,oiiii]», Xotay t'uhliv. 

My cominis.slen e\(»ires M:irch 7. 1011. 

Mr. Doyle. AfTldavit of J. R. Petty, under dale of Xo\mn!)er 1013, coii- 
ceninig an effort on tlie part ol the luenibors of the Colorado Slato Militia tlial 
he wonhl agris* to hold him aj) with tin* pay roll and .split the money after he 
got away with it; 

Stvu; of CoioRMio, C()U}}l]i of Jais Animas, ss: 

Personall.v ap|M>aied before me this 2Stli day of November, A. D. .1013, J R. 
Petty, who first bmng <lul> sworn ae<*ording to law', dejKises and says: Dii the 
2tth day of NovemlH-r, P013. while taking out the Xaidez pay roll to the strik- 
ing miners for the riiilisl Mine Workers of America, I was held up by a .squad 
of militiamen, in <'ommand of one Kennedy; wliih- lu* was ordering the two 
parties who aeeompaiiiisl me ‘a relied, he wallosi up V(‘r> close to me, and says: 
“ What have .nou in there?” I unswereit. “A small Inmeh of money.” Ho replied, 
** What i'' the ehai]'*es of Ijolding ,\oii up and splitting the pay roll with you,” 
and I. placing my hands upon my nwolver, tofij him there was nothing doing, 
niid rt‘(|ue<ted him to b.ack off, and he did so, 

J. U. Pkity. 

S'liorn to and siihMuibed Fiefore me tliK 2Slh day of Novimiher, A. D, 1913. 

Frvxcis M. Tipton, Notary Public. 

1\I\ (’onuiii.s>ion ox(»ires April 28, 1913. 

Mr. IXiYia.. ('oio of affidavit of Mike Sto.vanon'. under dati* of August 26, 
1013, pertaining to his request that ho act as ehe^-kweighnuin at the MitehoU 
mine at Rafavette, anil lie was driven out of the mine hy reason of his request: 


liAFAYETTK. C'OI.O., AvpUSt 26, 

Statk of Uol.ouADo, County of lioiiidrr, ss: 

I, Mike StoyanofF. having been employcil at the Mitchell mine at Lafayette, 
Colo., operateii by the Rocky Mountain Fuel Go., since August 5. 1913, did (m 
thbi the 26tli diij of August. 1013, with a number of other men employed in said 
mine, make a winplaiiit to the mine foreman about the weight received for coal 
mineil, and uot rtH.'elving a satisfaclory reply, offered to act as checkweighinaa 
for my fellow workmen. * 
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On hoarinuj this the mlno ami Mr. J. G. WHliaras. <lio sur^trlntemlf'nl, 
refufcied to permit a clieckweiphuian uixm tlie mine tipple, and wiien I told 
him that for 45 ears pne of tlie miners recelvwl only 41 tons, lie said that the 
coal was light ; at 5.30 o’clock p. m. John Thomas, tiie boss, came to my hous^* 
with five guards and ordered me out of the house; they gave me only 10 
minutes to get ready to leave, although I pleadeti for more time; one of them 
phoned for a wagon, which came for trunks, ajid I was compelltd witli 
others to leave at once. 

^I.rivE Stoyaxofi. 

Be it known that on this the 26th day of August, A. I>. 1018. personally 
apiK'ared before me the al)Ove-named ^Sfike Stoyanoflf, \\ho !>eing by me duly 
sworn, upon his oath dkl deixise and .say that the foregoing s^^aUMncnt of facts 
b\ liiiu subscribed is in all things true of Ids own kuowlixigc. 

fsF.AL.] .1 VMLS Mt'Cl NT, Aob/H/ PuhJfi'. 

My commission expires Deccauber .81, 11)16. 

Mr. I)oMK. AfTblavll August 26, 1018. sigiuvl ti\e iniiuiv, «i*nif\iiig te the 
truthfulness of the previous ailidavit: 


r.ArAYITTr., .\UfJU'<l .?<», /D/.T. 

State of Colouaijo. Count u of llouldcr. .9s\- 

A\'e, tlK‘ uiulerslgne<l, ('luployees of the Uo<*k.v Mountain Fu(‘l Co., (‘luployed at 
the Mitchell mine at Lafavette, Colo., were pn*sent during the conversation 
iK'lutx^n Mr. Mike Stoyanoff and the mine foreman and superintendent, J. C’. 
M'illiams, when tin* latter dimied th(* miners the right to liavi‘ a clarUweiglmian. 

We were coini>elle(l h.v tlie mine guards to leave the company’s property at 
the same time Mr. StoyanofT left and were given no reason by the guards why 
we had to b*ave. 


lSEAL.1 

GLO. r'EUETUlJS. 

( SEAL. I 

Mike Toiri.s. 

f SEAL. 1 

Tom. Gkkjokoh. 

ISLAL.l 

Nick Kiuoroh. 

ISEAJ..J 

John Towios. 


it known that on tliis the 26th day of August, A. I>. 1018, personally 
appeared before me the al)<iV«*-nam(MJ George Oretulis, Mike Tonis, William 
Grigoros, Nick Kigoros, John Towlos, who, being by me duly sworn, depose and 
savs that the foregoing statement of facts by tluau .subscribed is in all tilings 
true ol tlieir own knowleilge, 

I SEAL.] Jami:.s McCu.xl, Kotary Public. 

M; eommission expires December 31, 1016. 

Mr. Dovi.e, Copy of aflalavit of Mr.s. Frank Fitch, under date of January 7, 
1014, describing how a iiioh liroke up court procwMlIngs in Koutt County and 
drov(‘ the defendants from tlie eourt room amt ordered them out of the county 
within 24 Iioui'n: 


AFUDVVIT OF MRS. 1 RANK HTCH. 

State of Coiairado, County of Routt, ss: 

I. Mrs. Frank Fitcli, of Steamboat Springs. Colo., being first duly sworn, on 
her oath doth say. Tliat 1 was pn*sent in the court room in tlie county court- 
liouse at Steamboat Springs, Colo., on llie evening of January 2, 1914; that at 
said time in said court room Justice of the Toace O. 10. Mallory was holding 
a preliminary hearing in a case where Martin Steinhanlt and others were 
charged with rioting in Oak Creek, Colo.; that I w'as silting in said court room 
.lust behind Frank Gamier and near to the said justice and to the defendants, 
between the hours of 9 and 10 o'clock on the evening of .said January 2, 1914, 
wlien a body of men, among wliom were George Suiter, Hugh Monson, I>r. 

fVuikshank, Mr. Welsh, flr.'it name to the affiant unknown, Dan Stukey, 

H. C. Doilge, Harry Ilatclltf, U. M. Smith, Wlllium (Jrei*»i, Mr. Bivens, 

first name to affiant unknown, came Into the court room, and simmi thereafter 
at the conclusion of the statemiit of the justice in making his findings and while 
the court was yet in session, one of their numl)er asked the said court that 
Harry Ratcliff be ullowtxl to s|)eak ; that thereupon said Ratcliff cjirne forward 
to a place near the court and near to aaid Gamier, one Fergieson, and said 
Steinhardt and said siibylautlally as follows; 
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fov this body of nion find others who are the tnxpayers of Uout 
Ciniiity niii]ilH‘rinu' about lAHH) rnpn and from nil parts of the county, from 
J\/r('o.v to ('niiu', I inform you that this body of men have determined that 
Frank (hinuer. Marlin Stelnbanlt, and J. L. Ferguson are undesirable citizens 
and must lea\t‘ the borders of Itoutt (Vuinty within 24 hours. Now, gentlemen, 
IJiis nnler must he obeyed. This body of men mean business.” 

Tliat tlj(M*eii|»r>n salfl Hatclilf indicated by pointing his linger at the three 
men named ; that at tiiis instant Mr. A. A. Mann, wiio was acting as attorney 
for sairl Martin Sieinliardt and the other defendants in said hearing, arose 
rind alfempted to sp(‘ak to the court and to the said body of men, but was 
i)iv\(‘nted b\ from said Ixxly of men .saying “Sit down,” “Shut up,” and 

“Sliut .vtiir mmjlh”; that ila* said liody of men, including Harry UateliiT, left 
fli<‘ coint room. I'lirtlier alliant saith not. 

Mrs. Frank Fttch. 

SiibM‘rilMd and .^worii to bid'ore m(‘ this Till day of .lanuary, A. D. 1914. 

I A. ir. PlIKLPS, 

'Justice of the Peace. 

k'w ’ h by Mike l.ivoda. under date of the 29th day of .Tune, 

i.tl2. certif.Nlng as to how he was beaten ni) by a deputy sheritT in Huerfano 
< ounty, lalom out of bed at night ami beaten up for being a union miner: 


Si Ain OF (k)i.oKAuo, T.os Ani/uas Couaiy, ss: 

and slate^*'*^^'’ * ' Ih-st duk\ .sworn, on his oath doth depose 

Mine member of the United 

Min Miukeis <il Anterna, and that for the past two years has been engaged 

Ihierfam^ 

iluit his home at the present time is at Trinidad, Colo. That on the 13th 

nm.ri'Mn V' Ihiveuwood, in the countv of 

liu I lano, olo arming at that camj) at about 8.30 j). m. of said day, and went 

main wiih his ti end.s and eountrymen during the night of the KUh of .Tune 
I bjMt li(‘ went to bed in (lie said home of his friends and countrymen about 10 

wltir ti.l-’.'"‘i'"i'i ■'"’r’l room ‘of said house 

li . V. 1 ' countrymen; that about 11..30 or 12 o’clock on 

.aid night, he was awakened by three men who had (‘utia-ed the room where 

' w? ^brned in ids S and lie 

was (i l»j sjiid iiu'ii to t;t‘l up mut drt'SM: that uflur liu h-td t... ..-.la 

t(dd to hold ti() his iiaiids, and oia* of (ho luon wout thfou'di his iaa’I-ots iin.l 
id.n IMS hooks. ko.>s. and tuonoy, hut f " nva l^rot r . Jd 
I is ko,s aud „,o,a..v au.i kopt ids hooks; ||,o ,uou tlu.,, sahi, “(C’mu KoTitt 

iri!. kS'B 

1,1 , , ' , .Uhant was on the giamnd lie was brutally beaten aud 

j::{i;udi:v t!,;!, 

n .r a ( l\ . d'ur:"7 ?'?’ "" «',.l a.ssauU«l 

(lid not leay t t(» leayo tlio State of Colorado, and that If he 

tnoty.p;;'...s‘*:v.^.'”,'\,.r -‘<1 Off 

»o“t'nK that he atm 

rowJwf the ,Xut M hu'liLT" "'f assaulted and beat and 

RavC'ail ,d ol rlh \ f "»'l Poi>ep were James Farr, deputy slierlff at 
.V, ois '*»l»rlutendent ut.Uavenwood mine: joe Watson 

mine! o'fe'tCJ "whose^flr f "f superintendent at Walaen 

Sine! aTln Huerthno cZty" Coir™'' 
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Affiant furtlier states that all of the above-named parties were acting In 
concert In assaulting, beating, robbing, and ordering affiant to leave the State 
of Colorado. 

That affiant has applied to the proper authorities of Huerfano and lais 
Animas Counties and recim^sted that warrants Issue for the arrest of the jwir- 
.sons who assaulted him, and o/Tered to make and swear to criminal complaints 
against said i)ersons, but that said authorities refu.se<l and still refuse to issue 
warrants or to prosecute said persons or either of them. 

AfiKE Livoda. 

Subscribed and s\\orn to before mo on tills the 29th day of June. 1912. 

David AI. Kalstox, Notary Puhlic. 

Aly coinniisslon expires June 8, 191.“). 

Mr. Doyle. Copy of affidavit of Gust Couens, under dnti' of Deceinlua* 1-4, 
1912, pertaining to the buying of jobs at mines in iioriln'rn Colorado: 

Dukdlkick, l.’oi-o., Dcvi'uPxr t'l, IV!:!. 
State of Colob.ado, County of \\ cld, ss: 

Tliat affiant further stab's that he was in Dacono on or aliout tlie 22d <lay of 
^’o^elnl^er, A. D. 1912, talking to some union men in regard to joining llio 
union, and that tlii'ii and there the said JelT Uhodt's, pit boss, st'eii him talking 
to tlie said union men. Tliat affiant went to work the next day, and was then 
and there discharged by the said Jeff Uhodes, pit boss. Tliat Ihi' said Jeff 
Khodes. pit lioss, did not assign aii> reason for ids discharge. 

And further affiant sailli not. 

Gust this x mark) Coucas. 

Subscribed and swoiai to before me lliis 1-llh day of Deceiiiliei*, A. D. 1912. 

J. E. Davis, Notary Public. 

My commission expires August 17, 1913. 

Air. Doyi.e. Statement of William J. Yoiinl, ])<‘rtaining to being lin'd iij tiie 
nerllu'in liehls for not hu.>ing hl< supplies at tlie comiiaity’s store. Tlmt is a 
s;;>ne(l statement but is not an atlidavit : 


Denver, Colo., January ,!l), LViS, 

1, William J. Yount, liave been in the eiiiplo.\inent of tlie Northern (Vial & 
Coke (ki.’s Industrial mine, located at or near the town of Sui>erior, Boulder 
County, Colo., and afterwards at the Hex mine, No. 2, of the Rocky Alouiitain 
Fuel Co., located at or near Louisville, also in Boulder County, Colo. My term 
ol employment for these two companii's covered the period from May 20, 1010, 
to and including January 27), 1913. Prior to my ciiiiJoymeiit with the aforesaid 
companies I worked for the Great Western Sugar C-o., but was persuadi'd by 
letter through one Henry Berlyn, who at that time was employed at the Rex 
mine, No. 2, Northern Coal & t'oke Co., to come and neci'pt employment at afore- 
said Rex mine, No. 2. When I arrivinl to eommence work 1 was sent to the 
Industrial mine of the Nortliern (Aiul & <%)ke Co. 1 remained at the service of 
the aforesaid Northern Coal k Coke Co.’s Industrial mine from (he 20tli day of 
May, 1910, to the IGth day of August, 1911. I was then transferred to the 
aforeinentlonetl Rex. mine, No. 2. I was employed lirst as tireman and then as 
second engineer at aforementioned Industrial mine, and wlieii I was transferred 
to the Rex mine, No. 2, I w as employed first as fireman and then as third engi- 
neer. 

AVhilc employed at the Industrial mine I made my purchases for the neces- 
saries of life from the store operated by the State Mercantile Co., which to my 
iK'st knowledge is controlled by the Northern Coal & Coke Co. I went to 
Denver on or alxiut the Cth day of July, 1910, to make some purchases, because 
I could buy considerably cheaper at independent stores than at tlie stores of tlie 
State Mercantile Co. Shortly after I returned from Denver I was met by a few 
of the workmen at the mine, and we discussed the question of the high cost of 
living. They asked me wdiere 1 did my trading. I replied that up to the 0th day 
of July 1 had been doing it at the company’s stores, but that I w^ent to Denver 
and made some purchases there. They told me that I had better be careful or I 
W'ould be running around looking for a job. Then I renewed my trading at the 
company store until the month of July, JOll, Then I borrowed $30 from a 
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hrothor in Inw of mino and wont to Donvor to make sonio purchases. I had 
tMSHi usiuK a book at I ho Coni|»any sbiro, but when I rna«ie the piirdiasO'’ at 
Denver I had enousdi supply on hand to carry me over for a few' weeks, which, 
of course, causinJ uiy bof»k not to appear dally at the company store. 

At)out two weeks after I had made this purehase nt Denver I happemnl to be 
in the company store, and the clerk says to me, “ Hello, Itilly, where are you 
Kolnp? iHMiver, T supfMHe?” I repllerl, saving, “Y«‘h; I thought I would take 
a run do\sn. ” lie a^ked me If 1 had bought any grnrerh.s In rVuver, nmi I told 
him I had. He umIomI me if I could tlo bi-tter in Denver than at the company 
store, and I bdd him that I could, and that I had .saved ahout J?5 on a order 
of goods that 1 had hoiigl.t In Denver. About two weeks after I had this con- 
\ersHtl(»n with the eleik, tiie superlotondonl <»f the mine, .T. J. MKVwniick, came 
te» me and said: “iilll\. 1 gne^.v 1 will have to give you your time.” I ask(s! 
him wliat It was for, and la- repli •«!, “Damned If I k»anv." I pressed him for 
an explanutiofi, ami he llien said: “ Voii <loM‘t .seem to get along with the boys 
V4*ry goml." Tlie superintendent then tolf! me that the master mcchanie wanUNl 
to s<H' me. I went to the shop to see ‘>.ild master ims-Ijanle, jitid he told m<* that 
he had a Joh for me. hut we (oiil.l not jejioo nii flio qia'siiott of wage.s, lie olYer- 
Ing to pa.v me otily t's’J.'itl per d.i.\~ I Imd I.*M*n geithig .'^,'1— and, besides, he |oK! 
im I would [i}i\e to he Po.il to the companv. TMs hai>pened on or about the 
Kith (lay (d August, IPH. On tn\ wa.v b.e k home I secured emplo.Muenl ai 
Itex mine. No. 2. as tlnsnan. 

After working sev('rid months as fireiean T was pm on as tinrd engineer. F 
did my tradhig with the companv store until I .lemnnulated etmugh money to 
go to l>(Mn(*r P» make my purchase*^ then'. Some time after I bt'g.tn to pur- 
eluiMe at l)eii\er I was told In the mine su|M‘i infemh nt that f w<mM have to 
lake the Job firing on tin' day sbiff, to which I rt'plted that rather than take 
(Imt .job r would <piit, and he repliod “All liidil.” It Is m\ aetmii beliel liiat 
tbo reason .said tidtie .suiKTintemlenl, Tom lliltmi, wanted to (Imme na* from 
third (‘ngliHM*r to llrtMtnin on the day .shift, wlihh is co!e>lder;'b!\ iiioia* dis- 
tigreeable work, Is fu'eause I dot not do m\ trading In the eompanv stun*. I 
(jiilt luid .secured em|»lo\men| oii (lie 1'>tti day of .banmiry at (lie necla mine, 
located at or near l.oulsviHe, <‘ol.>. I w(M'kod at s-iid lloria niine ;is ,so<’onif 
engineer from .lamiary |;\ IPI,*?. to .lanuary 2o, lOKI, when I ([uit because oC 
the work being ln(oh>rable. It was mit my «le".iro to ipiit smM- !d\ ami 1 gave 
the lop fonmiati no! lee of toy bitontiuns to quit. .1. (\ Williams, gameral sujwr- 
intendent for the Itoeky M«»unlain l’m*l Do,, told the top l»os.. t(» fmiu' to mo 
and tell me that If I didn’t like the conditions under which 1 was working 1 
(Mudd quit lmtuediat«’lv, lliaf 1 didn't have t<» woik «»ul any nolice. 

It la my honest !>elief timt men have tad Ixa-o tre;il*‘<l with lumesty in 
respect to the weighing of the coal. T.asi fall llu* Hulgarlans otiiployed .at the 
Hex ndne No. I and H('< Ia mine refused (<> mitiuue nt work becausf', us they 
elalni, they were defrarnhsl in the weighing of tin* eo.'d. un<l bec'tiuso, us they 
eltdm, they were heing di.stioneslly treated at the company sten's. 

There Is no system prevailing at (he.se mines in resjx‘(’t to the number of 
bonrs the miners work. I have known them to go down as early as 5 o’chsi; 

In the mortdiig and como out us kite us 7 o'ehek in the evening. 

The Rnlgjirlmis at Hex ndne No, 1 aske<l for a clus'kweighman nt the mine 

to look nfter their Interests In the weighing id the coal. To my best knowl- 

(slge and belief the matter was .settled by (be company promising them c»>rre<'t 
weight and that tl>ey vvonid sell them pnivksions at the company stores for the 
sauH’ i)rl(H>s ns i»rev ailing in IKmver. I have heard and read of alleged aiui.ses 
of and assnulls on the nonunion men. In this res|K*ct I want to emivlia.size that 
T have moved around freely In (l«e districts atTeepHi by (he strike at all himra 
during the day and night, Imt was never mule-stisl by anyone, o\*en to the extent 
of (he use of n!>uslve language. 

I make this stnbmient freely and of my owm volition, hoi)ii)g that it will Ik* 
of value to the United Mine W«»rker.s of Americ.a In tfmir efforts to Improve 
the conditions that pri'vall In the nonunion iidn(*s and that lho.se who are now 
outside of the nuiks of said orguiil7.atlou working in the nonunion mines will 
enU.st in .said organiriilioii for the e»>innmn gvHwi of ail tiioM* empioyvNI in or 
around the ndnes. 

Wni.i.VM .T. Yot'xt, 

Mr. Doyij^,, Statement made by Andrew rolmir, under date of Novemlier 27, 
1013, telling Ihw he was fort'ed to dig his own gr.ave at Huerfamr County by 
State militia . 
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STATEMEXT MADE BT ANDREW COtXAB. 

On Novemf)er 27, ldl3, I was in the Pryor tout colony, w hon I rowlved vvoni 
tlmt one of in^’ friends was working at Pryor. He wanted to quit work at 
I'ryor and come down to the tent colony and join the union, but said lie was 
afraid to do so because he had been scabbing. I wrote Uiiu u good, friendly 
letter and told him not to be afraid, that we would take him down to the tent 
cohtny, and promIscHi him he would be treated just the same as the other 
brothers. I guaranteiHl him that there would be no trouble If ho wanted to 
come down, and I signed my name to the letter and sent It to him by another 
man. He told the man, when he delivered the letter to him, that he did not 
want to go down — he was ashamed to. He said he was going to quit work aud 
lease the State. 

On Novemlier 28 two .soldier.s came to my house in the evening. I was out <01 
the prairie, alxiut 500 or CtK) fei*t from my house, when they arrested me and 
told me to come with them. They tt>ok me to the lA'ster Mltiway mine, put 
handcuffs on mo, ami kept me In a soldier’s room all night ami hud one sol* 
dler wjitch me. They asked me whjii religion I belonged to ami I told them. 

On the morning of Novemher 20 Onpt. Drake came Into th(‘ j.dl and informed 
me that he wanted to give im- a hearing. He asked mo if I had WTitlen that 
leiier, and I told him, “ Yes. Hint I wrote it and signed my mime to it.” and he 
tritnl to make me utile tin* vmu* K*tler agtdn. hut I could not do It. I eould 
ii<»t ri‘meml)er jimt what 1 .''Uid, hut I wrote what I nMiiiunliored. He got \ery 
angry aud ctdh'il me mimes lieeause 1 could not remember it all, and he (old 
me he wtis going to giNo me two weeks’ time to WTite it. 

Oil Stilurday evening lie t<K»k me in the jail. It looks like a cellar — dark ami 
(liny. AlMUit 8 o’chKk tliat evening I told the oificer that I could not .stand to 
shM‘p in tliat dirty place. He then took me back to the room wliere I w-as in 
tiie first night. He tied my luinds and kept them tied all night and had a 
soldier with a havonet watch me. 

On llie imu’iiiiig <»f Novemhor .‘tO tliev took me haik to tin* jail, and they 
asked me how I felt. I said I felt all rigid, because the room 1 had slept in w'as 
Iwtter Ih.MU (lie other room in the j.iil. He said, “Yes; I know you ftH‘J 
all right, hut you will find out tirelty soon what you are going to get.*’ Between 
8 ami 1) o'clock on the last dax of Xovemhm’ one of the soldiers came to me ami 
t<Hjk me out of the house aud gave me a pick and shovel. He t(M>k me out In 
th<’ hack yaid nltout 30 or 10 feet from the Iioum* ami showist me a space 
nuirkeil olf on the ground about 2A f<:H.'t wide ami 6 fwi long, and he said, “ Yoti 
dig this hole 8 fiH't deep, and It must he done by noon.” 1 started to dig, and 
just then two soldier.s came around and a^kisl me what I wa.s digging, and I 
told them I did not know what it was. I'wo more soldiers ctime along, and 
one of them said to my guard, ” Wluit is that going to he? It lo(»ks like they 
n'*e going to bury .soinelKHly in there.” The guard who was watching me said, 
‘■Y<‘s; the man wlio is digging the hoU* Is going to he liuriod tliere. He is 

digging his own grave.” I asked him if (iuit was so, ami he told mi' yes. After 

that some of tliem caim‘ along ami the.v u<‘re talking between tliemselves. 

They were talking tdiout wind they were going to use—bljinkets or a coffin. 

Igiter on tw'o .soldier.s came with an ofiher, and the officer said to my guard, 

” Take him out and tiring him over there and put him in line with the other 
soldier.s.” He salil, “Be ready,” and he put me in tlte mid<ile of the line, and 
the .soldiers were practicing, and I thouglit they were going to shoot me. When 
the practicing was done Im* took me hm-k to tli(‘ jail. I was iinnhle liy that 
time to continue the digging, and he raised hcH witli me. He saifl, ” Hurry up; 
this must be done by noon.” 

The soldiers’ doctor then «tme tdong on horseback, and the guards said to 
him, ” Doctor, will that lie good enough?” The doctor said, “Yes; I giie^s 
it is all right.” Another soldier ctmie around and snhi, “Is that long enough?” 
Another one said, “Yes; It’s 0 fwt. He Is not quite 6 Tlie other one 

said, “I guess it is all right,” and some of them w'ere talking about getting a 
priest. After awddle another soldier came without a gun or bayonet and my 
guard stopped him. He said. “ Where^ are you going?” He told him he 
wanted to talk to that man, and my guanl said, “ You can’t talk to that man.” 
The soldier said, “ I must; I have an;order. I am going to talk to him In hU 
ow'n language.” When he came close to the plaiv wiiere I was digging lie 
a.sk«l me in the Polish language how' I felt. I told him I did not feel very 
go^Kl liecatise the soldiers say I am digging rny owm grave. He said, ” Yes; 
that is wliat I ctnne over here to ivll you. You are digging your own grave 
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and yon nro golni? lo bo shot to-morrow morning, the 1st of December.” At 
that I diopt>e(J into the hole and the soldiers tried to make me dig again, but 
I could not do It. I was crying and a.sked him to give me a telephone and let 
UK* tell ujy wife and children good-by. He said, “Nothing doing.” I then 
ask(‘d hiiu If h<‘ wouldn’t pb'u.se give me a pencil and some paper and let me 
write a line to them before I died, and I was told I could not have It. A little 
iH'fore noon I was tiiU('n back to the <llrty jail again, and they offered me a 
lunch, but I told tlu'ni I did not want it. I said, “You just take that back, 
because I d(»n’t fi'cl like eating in this kind of a time.” He took it back and 
closed th(‘ door again and kept me there for a couple of hours. After that 
tb(‘ ollicer operuMl tlu' <loor, and when ho saw me I had fallen down and was 
lying on the tloor. He sahl to the other otllcer, “Is that fellow going crazy?” 
I'lie oth(‘r one said, “ ft looks like It.” 

After awhile (’apt. Drake <*amc to the oflice, caller! mo out. and gave me a 
g<»od leetun*, and told me nevor to w’rite .any more h‘t^er.s. He said, “You go 
luime. now. with >our wife and ebihln'n, atul don’t go out at all, because I 
will just giv<‘ you li\e day.s. It may be after that I will come after you again.” 
Ho llion turned iih' lonse. 

Mr Doyii AlIldaNlt of .lolm MtKcr, dated Oelolu'r 2.'!, If)!.*!, the mail carrier 
at Fcrlx's, ('old., to bo hold up li> miuo guards jri that county; 


,Sr\ir dK Cor.oavno, la/un/.^ Coiinhf, 

.fdlm M<»s('r, lii'sj b(‘iug duly sworn on oath, deposes and says; 

I'lrst. 'I'hat he Is emphoed by tlie rnilod Stat<‘s as a mail carrier, and is 
engaged in carr.\liig (he mail to and fro hetweon Forbes .Tnnetlon, Forbes and 
Maj('stlc. 

Second, 'riiat .foi* MorasU,.y is {lie postmast<*r In charge of the post office 
ril Forbi's, ( 'olo. 

Third. 1'liat S. (l. (’ox is (unployed as a deputy sherifY an<l guard at Forbes, 
( olo., ami that for se\eral days prior to Di'tobiT ‘2.T and on said date, said 
S (J. Fo\ was acliiig as posfmastor in charge of said p(*st offico 

Fi.nrfb. Tluit on Dctolx'r about Orm in llu* morning, while affiant wms in 
the coarse of his employmont as mail carrier at Forbes, said S. D. Cox pointed 
a loadeil and cocked ritle at aibant and tbreat<‘n(‘d to kill him. 

Flflb. 'rinit said aethm of sai«l S. C. (’dx was wrdiigful, nnbnvful, and wholly 
without cause. 

In witness whoreof T Inne brn'enidd M*t my hand at Trinidad. Tolo.. this 
2.?d liny dl Oetdltor. A. l> 1P1.T 

.Tohx Moser. 


SnbscrllK'd and sworn to l.ciorc me 
Isi: \u] 

My commission cxpin s Scpti'mbor 


Ibis 2:id day of Octolior, A. D. lOLT 
Lkox V. Gulswoi.d, Xotarif PuhJic. 
Id. 1017. 


„ '''l, '.‘"'■'y,,''"''-' r' l'.\ !! few „r 11,0 „r pniM'i-s In 

of"'ili>''''l'rilo*' " ■''""'I'llioi' Kt. poiiaiiiiii;; to iho sott leimmt 


Denver, Coeo., Xorcmbrr 13, 1913. 

^Vflhe Stnte^' the eruit-miiic owners, and the coal miners 

For the past two immtbs a strike has exls(e<l In the coal-mlnlng Industry 
of t olorado. As a direct nxsult of this .strike human lives have been sacrificed 
many tliousands of Inhorlag men thrown out of employment, property de-’ 
Rtroyed, business conditions have become depressed, the price of coal has been 
advancetl. the rejmtntlon and crixllt of the state at home and abroad is heinc 
Jmpa r<^, and the imhlle at largo Is being made to suffer beyond accurate 
calculation. These unfortunate conditions are not in harmony with the nenee 
prosi^rlty. and gcmeral widfare that is supposed to be guaranteed to all men 
and to all Institutions alike under the Ck)nstltutlon of this State and of the 
Unlteil States. 

For the purpose, therefore, of trying to arrive at a method of assisting In 
terminating this Industrial conflict between the miners and the mine ownere In 
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a manner which will be In accordonce with the laws of Colorado, enactwl to 
regulate the coal-mlnlug Industry, the new^spapers of Colorado represented, 
acting on behalf of the general public, have met In Denver, and, after hearing 
the arguments and statements of representatives of the coal-mine owners, of 
the coal miners, of the United Mine Workers of America, and a statement 
from the governor of this State, and having given extensive consideration to 
each and every one of these statements, and having welgho<l their effect fully 
and carefully, tlie n<‘wspnpers rcprmmtwl Inive agrmi upon a generjil and 
united policy of- action to l)e recommended to the press of C(»lora(lo witli refer- 
ence to the termination of this strike, based ui>on tlie authority of the existing 
State law. 

Before stating our conclusions, we desire first to state the cause of tlie 
strike, viz, the demands made liy the miners upon the coal-mine owners of 
Colorado, which are ns follows: 

The demands of the miners: 

First. We demand recognition of tlie union. 

St'cond. We demand a 10 p<‘r cent advance In wages on the tonnage rales 
and tlie following day-wage scale, which is practically in accord with the Wyo- 
ming day-wage scale. 

Third. We demand an eight-hour day for all ilasses <*f labor in or around 
tlie coal mines and at coke ovens. 

Fourth. We demand pay for all narrow work and dead work, which In- 
cludes brushing, timhering, removing falls, hamlling impurities, etc. 

Fifth, W(3 (hnniind check weighmen at all mines, to be eb‘e(ed by llie miners, 
without any interference hy company <»fn<*ials in sal<l eleidion. 

Sixth. W’e di'mand the right to trmle In any store we please, ami the right 
l«> choose our own hoarding place and our «twn doctor. 

Seventh. We demand the enforcement of th(‘ Colorado mining laws ami tlie 
aholiiion of the nolorious and criminal guard system which has prcvalh'd iii 
the mining camps of Colorado for many years. 

First demand. Itecognltion of the union. 

With reference to the first demand, \\(’ snlmiit the lollowing facts and 
cfaiclusiims ; 

The (piestion of the olliclal recognition of any labor organization or labor 
union by any employer or employers of labor Is a question not reached or con- 
trolled by law, but must mutually be desired by both employer and I'mployee 
to become a recognized nmlily. In other words, if employers do not desire 
to recognize a labor union as an organization In the employment of members 
of that union, there is no law upon the statute hooks which can or will comiiel 
them to do so. 

We have come to the conclusion, therefore, that the first demand irtode by 
tlie miners is not one w'hich can be nrbilrateil by any body of mediators, for 
the reason that, as stated above, it must ho a mailer mutually desired and 
agreed to by employer and cniph>yeo. 

However, so long as Individual wmrkmen In the employ of coal-mine owmers 
desire to belong to the union they have a perfect riglit to do so. This right 
is guaranteed them by the hnvs of the State, and, therefore, this first demand 
for ofilclal recognition of the United Mine W«»rkers of Am«‘rica, as such, should 
not be further pres.sed hy the members of that organization In aeeei)tlng a 
deelarntlon on which this strike slamid now he lermlnaled. However, the 
right of the miners to belong to a union under Hie authority of the laws of 
Colorado should he recognized and upheld, and should not ho objected to by 
any employer of labor. 

{Second demand. A wage increase of 10 jkm* cent. 

Fourth demand. Additional i»ay fnr additional and vurietl work. 

In our judgment, these two demands should be mergwl Into a single demand, 
ospeeially as Imth the second and foiuTh demands contemplate a higher net 
income In wages for the miners, and our conclusion is, therefore, that theta* 
demands should be consolidated and con.sIderHl under one general proposition. 
With reference to this general w'lige deinaml, therefore, our conclusions are 
as follows: 

, The amount of money a miner can earn depends on the amount of work 
he can or Is willing to perform. In a published advertistunont over the name 
of the United Mine Workers of America, which n‘<‘entl.v app<‘are<l In the 
Denver newspapers, a statement was made to the effect that all the miners 
wanted was a living wage and the enforcement of the laws affecting the <*oul- 
miuing industry. 
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QiwMlon V(^r,v ptoporJy artees, therefore, as to whnt should t>e eonsid- 

Fh(‘ 'iveraKo vvuut' earned hy the individual coal miners working Ifl all parts 
of Cx.kirado a.** ijuldh.hed In tJie aihertlseiueiils of the coal-mine owners, we 
had to tfC approximately ,$1 j)er day — practically $10y i)er month-— and working 
elglit hoars a day. or les.s if they choose. This Is said to include the wages 
eariie<l hy giMxl, hud, and indlirerent uiinerH. 

'I’lie uages of .•^o]n«‘ miners Ls said to run as low as per day, while other 

miners Individually earn over $7 lar day. 

A eom[iarls(.ii of the averat:e <‘oal mlner'.s ^\age for the entire State ot 
iH-r (l)iv uirlt the wnuis earned hy other classes of laboring men in Colorado 
who hie e(|n!ill\ ''killed with a (oal inim'r shows tiiat if tiie average wages of 
all coal niin<‘rs*in (’olorado is .‘itlno ikw month lhe.\ are now licing paid, in our 
iH^llef, wlmt has la'en referred to as a lixinc wage; in fact, they are already 
lieing Daiil a wag(^ (SKirely in l;e«*ping with the wages paid for oilier classes of 
labor In i 'olorado. 

Tlierefon*. taking the iiiiiiors at their pnldlslied word. w(' believe that their 
original diMuand lor a 10 jHa* cent increaM‘ over the pn'.seiit Colorjuio scale, and 
wliich is laler inodidcd in tiu'ir .•oherli'-cmcnf to a deiiiantl for living w’ages, 
has iilrea<l> l)ecn met l»y the pa\nient of tiu* existing scale* of w’ages for mining 
<'oal in this Sl;ile, and which Is higher in lie* lU't wages earned tlmn in any 
t.llier Slate. 'I'ln'ri'loie lijis, the se(oiul ami fourth, ilemand upon the part of 
the I'nited Mint* \Vorkt‘rs <d’ Amerlcii for living wages is now being given the 
mlneis )iv tlie coal mine o\Mi«*rs. 

Thlitl demand : I>t'mant! an eigld-hour day for a!! clas'>.».‘s of labor in au'l 
around tin* coal mint's and at <oke ovens. 

'rills tliiid tlemaml is out* which i> gmiranleod to mini*rs eiiii'loyed in under- 
grtiund mines by tiit* laws of (’ojor.olo, Tf the laws of this Stale ha\e been dis- 
reganitsi Irj tlu* t>mph»\ mt'nt of labor in (lit* coal-mining industry, It is the duty 
of (be goM'inor to enforc(> Ibis law. ami in this lie sliouhl be lu'urlily supported. 

'I'lien'lort* tair conclimhm with re(t*rt‘nce to Hit* third dem.nmi on tin* purl of 
tlu* miners tniiploved in underurmimi mint's js that it sliould be guarantwd to 
llieiii III act'ordaiict* with ilit* lau*' of this .S(;iie. 

Filfh tlemaml: ('lit'ckweighmeii at all mint's. 

'I’liis, lilt' (ii'lh doniand. Is another to which tla* min<>rs are clearly entitJesi, 
anti which Is gimraiitei'tl to tht'in nmh'r (In* law. If lliis htw’ lias not bt'<m en- 
ft)rml or If the mint'r.s ha\t' lud taken ntUantnge td‘ their rights undt'r il. it 
Is the duty of the goverm*r of Colorath* to guarantt'e the enforeeuu'ul of this 
hnv. 

Sixth liemaml; n'lie riabt to tratle al any store. 


'I’his sixth tleiuami also may or may not have Ixs'u accorded tlie ininer.si by 
llie mine owners, ll is a tlemaml. liowiwer, winch .should Ite gnarantml It) 
tla'in. for (lie rtnison (liat Ibt* law ' ot CoInratP* prttvitlt' that no cttercion shall 
be pi'acllct'tl bv ;in> coal-mme ewncr ag.iins( u\\\ miner in the buying of hi.s 
househ(»ld supplies. 'J'lau’elore thm sixllt tlemaml slnaiKI also be guaranteed to 
tilt' mint'rs under tlit* jtrtt^ i-'ltam t)f the laws rt'laling iin*rett). 


Se\eiitli demami : (General euft)i\ement td’ Coloratht inining laws, abolition of 
guard s.^.stem. 

Thl.s .so\('ntli anti la.st demami upt»n the p.ii! of Iht* miners is not open to <lis- 
eijssion. st> far as that imtiioii t)t u winch niales to a gtmt'ral enforcement of 
the Colorado mining laws js comHM’tusl. lor, witlmnt ttuesllon, the miners are 
eutllltMl to rtseiM* tlu* full benetil guaranteed to them umler the mining hiwxs 
of this State. 


So far as the t'mploymcnt of ])olice or mint* gnartls Is ooncernetl, tbks practice 
during periods of ptmee is maintained solely as a matter of iM)Iiee protection 
against ordinary tlisturbam e.s ami against possible damages to property in 
flmes of petty brawls, width are of ordinarx oecurreneo In many miidng cain[)s ; 
ami st» long as these guanls or i>oiiee are maiidamed upon a ('ompany property 
for the pm't)t««‘ tf pres<*r\ing the ix'ace and to prot<*<*t that property there i-s 
no gotal or legal reason ft>r tbelr rtMuoxal. With the exeefgioii of this iKirtion 
of the last demand of the miner.s, our com'liisjon Is that the sexeuth demand, 
for general enforcement of the uilning laws of (^»lo^ado, is clearly right and 
ahonhl also tH' guaranteed to the miners by the full power of the law.s of Uifh 
State. 

Therefore, after mature and rarefnl eonsuleration of all the fax’tors In con- 
nection with this strike, we h<Tel»y make the ftdlowing dxnda ration : 

That the strike which has iirevaikMl in the n)al-minlng Industry la Colorado 
should he called off under the following terms and eouditluns, viz : 
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First. That tho ralnors should walvo their first tlemand, whlrh Is for r(Mv>>r- 
nJtlou of the union, on tlie gnuind that tho recognition of any union mu.st neces- 
sarily 1 h^ a matter of mutual agreement and not of coercion, and not being 
eovercxl by any law; and for the «(iditioniil rea.s<iu that the laws of Colora<h> 
guarantee to every miner the right to Indong individually to any labor organl- 
xfltion without prejudice or discrimination on the part of any employer of 
labor. 

^<el‘on(l. That the miners should wahe their second and fourth demands for 
an increase in wages, not only for the reason that the wages now paid to coal 
miners in this State are laruer than In most other States, atal an‘ as large as 
paid in most (»ther lines of Industry In CNdorado. but also for llu' reason Unit 
the moditliHl deinaials of the miners, as pubiisluMl in tlu' newspjijiers. asking 
for living wages, are. In our opinion, alremly inei, being paid b.s them in ctish, 
twiee each month, liy tlie etad-mine owners. 

Third. That the miners are entitUsi to ha\e grantisl their deiuauds, in 
aeoordanee wifii the laws relating thereto. 4h*signaled as follow'.s: 

Third dianand ; For an eiglil-liottr workday In all eoal niiias. 

Fifth demand: For a cheekweighman in all mines where tlu‘y ask, to be 
selected from tnnoiig th(‘ miners In tlie miners, to lie paid by them, aud W'ith- 
ot!t interference njion tin* jairt of the o]>erators. 

Sixth demand; Tlie rigid to trade at any store. 

Seventh demand,: The (UsTuind for the enforcement of all law's relating lo 
tlie <*oai-ininlrig industry. 

Also, llial all (•(uiipetent striking: miiK'rs who have not been guilty of viola- 
tions of the law while on strike slionld be taken baek by the coal-mine owners 
witliout prejudice. 

.\1so, (hat any coal-niliK' (»wiM*r has a legal right to employ any j>erson with- 
out interference or rlireats ui>on the part of any other jierson or organl7ation, 
as provided by law. 

.\lso, that we (hs lare it to he the duty of the gov«*rnor of this Slide to <‘om- 
pel the enforc(*ment of tlu* State tninlnir law.s, to whliii we pledge our earnest 
snpisirt and cimiteratioji : and tlial. to obtain for (h<‘ miners every right to whieh 
tlie.v sin* eidltl(‘d under the law, tlie rigid enforcement of tlie Stale law\s is 
alone necessary. 

We eonmiend (lov. Amnions for sending lro<»ps into one (lisinrh(*d ilistricl of 
the State, ttiul express our full eonfi<lei)ce in (lie inlegnfy of his puriio.ser, re- 
specting the unf<*rtunate Industrial strike that exists there. However, wa* 
h(*ll(we thfit trooiis slumhl he adequate in nunds*!’ to lusMuite sole i»rot(s*tor.s 
of life tind proiK‘rty in seetioiis of (lie State wlu*re such strife «*\lsts or 1 h 
threatened, and tluit the Natiomil (hiant shoiihl he reirnited to ni(u*t condi- 
tions as tliey may tirlse. That in <»ur ojilnhui that until sncii time tis (lie 
National Otiard imiy safely he withdrawn fiami tin* a(T(‘ef.*d distrlet.s jitnl law 
Jtnd order restored that all offenses and violations of law pertaining to tlu‘ 
strike should ho inimediah'ly tried l>efore military <*our(s. 

AVe further requ(»st (he governor to take stich action as w'li jirevenl the 
importations of fii-earins into this Slati* liy any individual or anv organirnf ion. 
h(*cause we believe that no one h;is a right to Iwar .arms heie exi’opl those 
legally anthorizcal to do so under tlie laws of tlu* Stub* of t’olorado. 

Thus It will be sfH*n tliat we have found in favor of the miners in four (*f 
the six general demands tliev have inmle aiul have re4'og?d/ed tlu*lr rigid to 
work us a union. 

That In declining to side with tJie miners in tlie other two demands, n.i 
stated, we have conclmled that the mineis are alrea<ly receiving living \vaj:i*s, 
and have, at the same time, found for the miners in their first ilemand by 
Insl.stlng that one of the conditions under which this strike is to be callcal off 
Is that all competent miners sliall have gnaran(e4*d to tfiem under the provisions 
of the law'S of the State the right to lielong to unj organi/atlon without 
prejudice or discrimination on the part of any employ(‘r, wlilch means tiedr 
right to work aa union miners on the open-shop jdnn. 

Therefore, In the Interest of the miners, of the eoal-min<* owners, and of the 
general public, we hereby declare that this strike .shmihl be cnlhsl off under 
the conditions stated aliove. in order to insure the futnn* developments of th<* 
Coal-mlning indu.stry of (kfiorado and the peace and pros|H*rll> of Its js'ople 

In the carrying out of this policy hy the governor of this Statt*. we pledge 
the support of the editors and iwi^ers liere rt*|»rew*nted and ask for (lie co- 
operation of all our fellow editors In Hobmulo, who could not ctmveiiieutly (’oine 
to this conference, in ^support t>f such policy. 
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AI^O tl>nf a ropy of tlih ^leclnration be furnlslieil to the officials of the United 
Miw WorloT.s of'Aniericu. a copy to the coal mine owners, a copy to the gov- 
♦>rnor u( ('<.lonH!<». mid tliat copies he sent to the press of this State for the 
i»unios<‘ of }id\i>^ing the jwople concerning what we believe to be a just and 
f‘ilr decinntfion under tlie po'ins of wldch this strike slmiild now he Immedi- 
u'telr eMll***! off mid Iridustriid i»(*m*e restored, and (liat we plalge ourselves to 
siipiM.it (Ins d<Mhiiutioii, based on law enforcement, in the editorial columns 
of our ne\^ ■'papel s. ^ 

John C. Shaffer. 

Frank S. Hoao. 

H. E. Bowden. 

I. . C. Paddock. 

Fred Marvin. 


Mr. Tio-, ir. \n^\\or to same iiiidor date of Xoveniher I.'), by policy committee 
of the rniK'd .Mine Workers: 


(►hwi'K, Foio., Xovoiihrr Jo, JI)16. 

Cl \riKMi \ ; A ('oj»\ of tlio n'solutiou jiasseil l»y 11 (»f the 3.31 editors of the 
Siato, n of whom weie t»rt‘sonl at >our meeting held in the Brow'ti Palace 
Hotel, l>en\er, Polo., NoNmiilim* 13, 11)13, w'asharah'd to u.s, to-day, at 5.23 p. m., 
li.v Mr. If. F. Bowih'ii, one of tlie gmitlemen who has signed his name as a 
momher of tin' commit liv appointod to draw’ up this resolution. 

\oiir (' 111 ire reeomnK'ndallon consists of advising the miners to accept the 
Sana* conditions that existed in tlu* coal iniiu's of Colorado for the last 

10 \enrs, and against wliich llie.\ wen* comp(*lled to slriki*. 

Sum* you lia\e hoeii charilahle (*m*ugh to admit that onr strike is Justltlable, 
in so lar as four of the se\<'n demiuids are (*onc(‘rned, nanu'Iy: The right to 
lia\e (iie mining laws enforced; the right to trade at any store; the right to 
eliouse our own do(tor and hoard wlu'n* wt* sc'e lit; tlu* right to Imve a elu'ck- 
weighman and the right to ix'lmig (o tin* union of our choice. Inasmuch as 
these are Stab* laws that ha\(* he(*n A iolated by tlu* operators for y(*ars, we 
IVel gi'jirefiil to \ou for \ oiii* g('uerosi(y. 

Ill speaking of the demand for an incri'use in wng(‘s, you ,say ; “ 3'he amount 
of moiic.N a miner cm earn d('p(*nds on (he amount of work he can or is willing 
to |■cl•torm.” 3’lie inb'reiici* that mim'rs are not willing to work, we consider 
ail insult to tiu'ir iutclligeiici*, and is an iiidicatoa that It came from n preju- 
dmed mind. You stale the averagi* wage of a coal inim*!’ Is approximately 
tfi a d.i\. If this la* tnu*. wliv are we compelled to strike* for a day wage 
ef .s.'> 15? 

You also niaiiiiaiii limt the wages paid to coal minors in Colorado are larger 
than in tn(*st other Slab'". Willi ^er\ liiile elforl aou could have learned that 
tlie \i\oming d:i\ wa're seah* is from .S3,">() per day, minimum, to $4 per day, 
and the cost of li\inf in the two Slate's is t>ract ieally tlie same. You should 
at h'.ist make' an attempt to he fair. 

I'pon tin* (jiu'siion of nH»rgam/.al ion <*f the union, it ms'iiis to us that you are 
('iiiiri'lA ignorant of the ahsolule lU'cessiiv of the miners' union being recog* 
iii/*‘d if tin* laws of the Slatt* are to be eufor<'(*d. to sa.\ nothing of tin* settling 
of M'ievanct's arising in or aroiiml the mines. 'Fhl.s, we think, was made clear 
to .\oii by (la* miners who mad<* their .s(a(('m(*id Ix'fore your imn'ting, and whose 
b'Mimmiy wjis ('\hh'ntl,\ (lisn*garded, for, had it not boon, surely you wmuld 
ba\e atb'iiipted to olTer sona* e\cus(* for not considering It. 

Let the tmbtlc Imik at the naini'S of the editors ajipolnhMl by the chairman to 
draft the resolut iim, and it can be r<*adll.v st'eii why it fails to rwognize the 
mliier.s' right'* Frank S. Hoag, of the I’uehlo Star; 11. E. Bowden, of tlie 
Trinidad Ad\t'rtlser; L. C. PaihhM'k of Hie Boulder Camera; Frotl Marvin, of 
the I'm'blo (Iiieftain. an* editors of jiaiMU's that have bitterly opposed the 
mlm‘rs’ union (wm* since the '^irike wa.s called. Therefore, on b(*half of the 
Colorado coal miners, we po.sitlv»*ly refuse to consider your proposition. 

Fr.vnk J. Hayes, 

John R. Lawson, 

John McLennan, 

E. L. Doytjs, 

Policy Coininitltc Diatrkt Jo, Mine Worker*. 
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Mr. Dorrx Summary of the Whitford imi)eachment evidence introiiucod by 
pr(»sideut and secretary of the Colorado State Fetleratlou of Labor : 

To all If /mm if may concern: 

Below is a siiiumarlzwl statement of the nroeee<lin|Lis In the matter of the 
lmiH*aehment of (Jreeley W. Whitford. 

On the 3t)th day of .January, JOll, John MclAmnan, under Ids constitutional 
rif;ht as a citizen of tlie State of Colorado, tiletl his petition with the house of 
representatives, cliargin^?, among other things, that Grwley Whitford Innl 
“been guilty of oppression in ollice” and that he laid bivn gtillty of “conduct 
unbecoming a judge and such as to bring shame and disgrace upon the high 
office which he holds.” 

On the tJth day of February, 1011, the cojumlttoe of the legislature, con- 
sisting of A. P. Audourel, chairman; II. A. McIntyre, of Pueblo; Newton, of 
C.rand Junction; Hollenbeck, of t^alhla ; and Bac'ou, of Cripple Cret‘k, had Its 
first meeting and began to take tt'stlmony on the charges tiled. 

Seventeen s(‘sslons of the committiH' were had, at whieh testimony both for 
and against Whltbird was heard. Alexander M. Smith ri'i»resent(‘d tlie peti- 
tioner and the Colorado Slate Federation of Lalior at thesi' hearings, witli the 
exception of one day, when James J. Sullivan appeared for the iwtltloner on 
account of the absence of the regular attorney. 

The respondent, Whitford, was represented by Messrs. Henry J. Horsey and 
Ualph Talbot la the early stages of tla‘ pro<*ee<lings, Talbot being succeeded 
later on by Mr. F. C, Stiinson. 'fbe iict itioncr, .lohn McLennan. altenihMl all 
tlie sessions of the committee, but the resp<mdent, Greeley W. Whitford, never 
appeared or testUlexl either In person or by ulliduvlt. 

TliK KVIDKNCE. 

The evidence upon the matters contaliusl In the memorial addressi^l to the 
house of representatives was most tliorough and conclusive. Fiion the cliarges 
of “oppression In ollice,” the ]>elltioner. M<Lemiaii, called as witnesses I>r. 
.Tohn E. Canning, a dentist, with otn<*es in Denver, and Henry A. Hicks, for- 
merly county judge of Counl.v, and now a practicing attoriuy of Dioiver. 

It appetired fr<»m tlds exidonce tliat, in the siuiiig of 1010 one John 10. Can- 
ning was connnitti'd to the county jail for the nonpayment of alimony to hlfl 
first wife. After being separated and divoreed from bis first wife for two 
.\ears, he marriiHl a young girl about 20 .\cars of agi*, of good family. While Dr. 
Canning was in the eounty jail he was called at night by a volc(‘ over the 
plione, w’hieh promised the man ins liberty provided lie would come into eourt 
tlie next morning ami liave Ids si'eond wife gi\e up lier diamond rings, but in 
no event wais lie or she to have their attorneys present. 

Judge Hicks sui»por(cd tills stati'meiit with I he t<*v(iinony lliat the Hei'ond 
wife did give up her rings, ami that lie, as lier attorney, was not iieriiiltUsl to 
he prestmt. 

Charles O. Erbaugh testilied that he w-ns infornicd against for wrrmgftilly 
olitulning tlie sum of .'^;L40. Wldtford, while <1lsirict attorney, inid bitterly 
prosecuted Erbaugli, but Erbaugh was found not guilty. Whitford, tlien, as 
judge, sat in the subsiKiuent trial of Erbaugli, aftiT athdavits of resiwetablo 
p(*ople bad bwn tiled as to Whitford’s pri'Judice. Wbilfoni igiuired lliese affi- 
davits. ami sentenced Erbaugh to seven ytairs at liard labor in llie penitentiary 
for the $3.40. 

THE MIXERS* CASE. 

Judge Whitford, on the 23d day of Novemlier, 1010, took jurisdiction of mat- 
ters in Boulder County, overruling the miners’ motion for a change of venue, 
and on a contempt charge s<*nlenced tO miners to the county jail for a perlo<I 
of one year. There w’as no evidence to show any guilt upon the part of a 
great number of these men. As to one of them, if the evidence against him 
W’as to be admltte<l as tnie, he only sw’ore at a pit boss across the public road, 
and for this he received one year. 

One of them was conclusively shown to have taken no part In the transac- 
tion at till, and he was given a similar sentence by Whitford. One of them 
showed that he had a new-horn habe and that he could not have lan^n pres(Mit ; 
another that he was at home both day and night with a .sick baby and could 
not have been present 
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Orif of tli<‘ miners \\as slK^vn linvc Ixvti In U>c o/Fice of the justice of the 
neiuv ni Luffnotlo, to iiiterjnvt file wants of a bellow country woman 

fH'foce (!if jii'iuVf*. and lliat h; mihl not ha\o heen present. 
rii(' an.! of tijo-e mon lo^stilietl, but they received Uie 

uaiinriii >oiU*'n'T oi oin* u*.;r each. 


MiMoavu coM^rt J o^ wjfi’iioim. 

Ill tlio liounii;; b-don* bvisj.iUu' t(nij)nillo(-, ltal])h Talbot defied the j)Oti- 
lioiaT. Ab I.cniiJin, to In a re-^jkerlable \\itnevN that Whitford had In^eii 

^uil(\ of iijii/io/al s<i\ini^ tlijit il it \\ere that he, Talbot, \\oul(l 

withilruu froJii Wliitinxl’s ibdoio.* and demand hi:-: impeachment before the 
huijM* of reiJi»-NetilaU\e‘. Ah daimau called It. 1‘. Cumucr, a hlKhl> respectable 
vslKi It.'^tilied to .M'on \Miitlord on Murket Street at the hour 

ol ] o’clock in tin- nan line.; wnh lii> ;uiii ait/imd a prostitute. Doth Whitford 
and the s\<miau wcic in a d.UJikcn t<aubtion. 


'tJ'l, V\ 1,1 \t!! in.i !; 1 \( lOlAl. 

'le^limoii) n,i' Li\eti befmv tie* commineo to the (■.Ted that oin* Maurict* 
A\’etiil.er;; I'e.is < Imu; mI in th.* \\ e^t Mde co.irf, of which Creeloy W. Whitford 
WH^ the jmkn*. Wlilltord vxiied the .v.deou <d W eiul>erger widle hb ca.si* was 
jietidiUM^ m the We^t Side eeurt and talked to \\ einber;’er about the case. 

< 11 \ia.l-'> Ol IM i l KM 1, l a l) O > WHIIIOIU). 

,lu!in f. AIiillinN tc-nh**d tiue be ori‘ the coin let ion of the 10 minors, James II. 
blood w a ' ^.coii 111 (lie ]Ti\.tie hour,-> pi lor to the .'>.eiUeaein;i cd’ tlie minor.*); 
the depiit,\ vlii'inn*) It. id to eonn lo I lie eouH rotmi tor (lie purpose of takiiij^ the 
pri.soiaMN to Jail. 'Ihe eMtlmee on belialt oi the niiJior.'> was not e\i‘il (S)ie 
<‘iiided and the arcuioeni^ ol tlie Iau\ers had iioi boon made. 1’he judgment 
Wll^ tliiTelou' aiii icijiaied jii a«nance and if.e .*’hentr.s olhee notllied to liave 
tin* dejMitie> iea(l> there. 

.lame'- H. blood. eouii>o] f,., |ho coat c,>mpa')u*s bit* \ears, te.stilitsi imdcr 
<'ro''S e\a mi nation that la didii’t kiio',', wbclher llie Northern Coal Coke ('o. 
WO') pa\iii;; lor \\ hiilor.is tieiense or not. 


Milo Ml M'> t»l i OlM.M.l . 

'iiii* ca-'i' v\a** ar,uied i»rii*ie the h'^i-'kd i^^e iiminiittee by .lohn C. I-ew'b ttiul 
Alevander M. Smith lor il.c Color, olo Si.iti* I’csloraiam ttf babor and by Henry J. 
Jler-ci and CdwaiilC .''iini'-on loi Whitford. 

n t. sc,^ (*i i o.\i Mil 11 1 .. 

A. I', Andnrol, o: itonlder ( onm.\. reeomnicimed iliai Wlatfonl be by the 
luMi>e of lepiesi-ntaf He" unt»em ned and trait bi line the Senate of (Colorado. 

H. A Melni.vre. of t’nel)io, made a rei»ort reC'Hiiiuenduin tliat the house of 
repr<*."enfath«*" <eiK>nre W iiitlord I'oi- In*, at tioii" as district judge of C-olorado. 

Hollenlai'k. in CliaOee; Newton, ot Ale-a . and I’.ao'U, of Teller County, ns'- 
ommended tlie evoneralion of W liilford. 

•M 1" Ul IMlMillAUON. 

\ arloii." acM ol intinial.nion liavi* l)ocn re>orted to bj those rt'prc.'^onting Whit- 
ford and tlie othci' of the di.'-tiici aiiorne> in Homer, who ha.s otHjnly allied 
himself with the I’lnkei lon I>eleeti\e Agen<'.\ ami tin' Northern Coal & CN»ke Go. 
Threat.s charging (‘on">iarac\ liu\e Ixam made and given to the public press. 
Pinkerton lietective.s have traikij Alex AI. Smith, the attorney, to his office anti 
alH>iJt the iii,\, e\en going out of tlie city witti him wlieii he went on profes- 
sional hnsiiu'"" for hi- client*. Thev ha\e .shadoweil hLs liou-st' in the evenings 
iind on Sundays in an ellort t.) intimidate him and his wife and child. To all 
this the di.strlcl attormw, who has Invn in conference with the attorneys for the 
<•001 coiupniiA*. and K, K. Piett,vman. of the Pinkerton Detei?tive Agency, has 
aptsireni Iv lent his encourageiiu'nt ami iLs^kstamt*. We sutmiit that now for 
the Aiueriean jieopie and the edi'/eu-* of Hemer to prepare to do battle with such 
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at the polls and to eliminate them from public life and i)osilions of 
tonor and trust in the «iate of Colorado. 

Respectfully Kubniirtt\l. 


Attest : 


Till. Coioinoo SiATK I'Kiutu.vuoN 01 Lamob, 

f>y ^ President. 




Mr. Dot IK. Kxtract of e^l<Ien^•«‘ of i*\-Slu*rilT M. 1’. Cap]), of lioiilder (\)unly, 
]:i\en btd'ore conKre'.sionnl (oiuinittiv in\«‘stlpaln>n. sliDwiiifi ntleinpt of certain 
partie.s in the intiTest of the coal operatin''' tt> bribe him to U'^e his ollUv in 
the inten*st of coal companhs: 


M. 1'. Cupp. eX’Shin-iff of ItouUler County: M.\ name Is M, P. Capp. I live 
at Rouldcr. Have there n«‘:irl\ nine .xear*', and lia\e hi*<‘n sherilT of 

Boulder County for four years. My term of ofliec explreil this last Junuary. 

I am uciiualnteil with Mr. C. M. WiHiuins formerl\ clerk of the district court 
up there. ^ I understand that in the jear 1010 he \\as llie secretary of the mine 
oiHTu tors’ association. Ih* sjwjke to ine i'oncerninK a coming strike. This was 
before tlie strike occurred. 11 \sas some time before the strike started, on 
Monday or Tuesday. It was some time during tlie week prior to that. He 
said, “ It looks as thouvrh we miuht ha\e a strike.” and he .said lliat some of the 
oth(‘r operut<»rs or r(‘|ire'>entatiNes bad spoke.i to him as to what my attitude 
would be in case tl'e.v laid a slnke, ami whetlau* or not 1 would be fair — how I 
would .stand on tlu* matter. And lh.it, as near as I can rwolU^et, wa.s some lime 
during the wt*ek hefoiv tlie .strike was aetuall\ call(*d. 

I knew a man 1».\ the name <d Al. Baker. He held a position with the North- 
ern Coal tJc Coke Co. slioiilv alter the begiuuing of the strike. Had charge 
of tlie guarils, as I uiidioslaml it. I had a eomer.salion witli liim about two 
months after. It was the lust of May, the 30ih day of May, IblO, at SuiK^rlor. 
He called me up on Satuiday afternoon. I do not know just wlint time it was, 
I>ossibly r> or (I o’clock, and wanted to know wiiere he could .siv me Monday. 
He s]K)ke alHUit my coming to Superior. I told him I would come down if he 
waiitiHi to sei* me. 1 went down. He met me tlien'. We went uj) on the hillside 
i.oar the Iiuiuslrial mine. He said. ”\ou Know the operators don't care auy- 
tki'ig for yon or I, onl> what w<‘ are worth to them.” .\nd lie .said, “ You know 
that the union men don’t care an.\ tiling for ns, only what we are wortii to them. 

I want to talk to .^ou and tell .\oii what .\oii <.un do. You cun get .some mom^y 
out of this thing.” He .said, “The cjieratiirs .sa\ limy will s]H‘nd a million 
dollars to break this strike. Why don’t you get some of itV You can get it us 
well as not.” 1 .said, “How?” Ho said, “They w.int .some di'puths. Wanled 
them had and were willing to pay for them.” That he could g(‘t a job out of it 
too, and I wanted to know wliat I would get ixt day for tlie deputies that I 
would ui>iM)iut. He .said, “They want a lot ol deputies, and you can get a piece 
of money out of this thing. You <'aii get To cent-, per day foi- all the deputiiss 
hired, and you can stay in the otRce.” He said. “ They could use 100,” and told 
me how much money could b<‘ made out of the proposition. 1 asked how long 
it would take to break tlie strike, ami he said 80 liays. I said that would not 
n(*ar amount to what lie was talking .ibout, and he .said, “ You can get u dollar.” 

I said, “Do ,\oii know idnuit this.” and he said “Yes; 1 know' it can lie done.” 
He told me I could get some money besi<les that: that Mr. IStiuhy and Mr. 
BhxKi would be out on the next car. I stayed there until the next cur came, 
Mr. Struby and Mr. Blood came out to where we were. They invited me to go 
over the district with them in an autoniolille. They never saifi iinything alwmt 
It themselves at all. I told Baker that if it was right to go into it In that way, 
U was not right to cliarge them money for it and it would not be right anyway, 
and I left it jiist about that way. I’liat i'- uhout the sum amt substance of 11 m‘ 
conversation. 

((Conversations.) 

I have a reconi of arrests made by Ueputie.'. and myself for the yeari> IdlO 
and 1911 and 1912 growing out of the strike, 1 mi.sseii the rec'ord of potne 
of the arrest)$ where siv or eight i^ple would be taken up, ami wliere oa 
Invest Igal ion. would lie fouml only two or tliriH» to be connected with It. Thc*jr 
would all be turmnl loo.se. but the rts’ord of all that went into court at all f 
have. I tried to get it ciauplete, but I find it is not entirely so. 

(Conversation.) 
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g. <:i\o tho ninnhor of fnwlug out of tlio strike for the year 1910 anO 

tin* .\*‘{ir JUii.— A. Out* huuUrod and forty-thr«^ that I have uuy actual record of, 
».is«s tiiut won* a< uiail.\ han<lU*tl aial some disposition made of them In court 
0. U’luit nuMilar of (httse were union men?— A. About one-fourth or one- 
//fill. I lm\e LMk; all told (hat I could connect with these strikes more or less, 
and (hore wore .‘{0 of them union men that were brought to Denver and 33 
iinhai iiK'ii lliaf U(*i(* hamlled In court over there. That would be 63 out of 
2bf;, arid i>o,s>ihly some sratiered ones, before 1912, that I clid not separate. 
'I'he r(‘s{ wi'fe riununlon men. 

For 1912, there were 77 nonunion men arrested; 33 union men. Resides 
riiei'o won* 2d arreste<l at the lirooks-Ilarrisoii mine, of which we handled 12 
in coiirl ; 77 nomini(m men in all. 

I think .siv or so\<>n men hu\e lost their lives on account of the strike As 
noar its 1 o.m n'oelliM t, on Augtist .31, ]91(), there was a killing ncnir the’ Sen- 
iiiino l>e(w-.>en two nommion men. April .5, 1011, tlmre wa.s a union man 
Kilh'tl by lour Aloxicans, nonunion. April 22, Depuly Sheriff Hockaday shot a 
OU, M ,.n i.im, ,, Su,„.H„r. l]«y 7, 1911, n Mexlnin shot another Mexican on 

I ti l' ho'i’.lh I in'\V''’'^ holh nommion. February, 1911, Gunn tiled 

n tlu hospihd in iK'iner from wound.s rec(‘ived on the Strelets at Louisville 

II ImI ’l„ ■ in-' lui-hford, a mine Kimrd tit the Mimarch, was shot and 

l«;. llrVlml I 

Thm-e «,w a man IVmiid In I .a fii.t ol to unconscious. Wo never knew who he 

iVivnt Iilo, i, ■ ^ at the mines at dlf- 

A.''weir'ue'|ml!''mK'.o ‘r T*’ V'"‘ thcre?- 

imd for om,-,l,'s <,r 1. v'- mo’"' f'*'' ollloors of other States 

II ^ iiKHs oi IHn\u, that IS, m(*n being ticcu'-ted of dlll’erent erimoQ 

.hue l am vlv “ airx 

trniiiiin \ f ‘ *■'. ^ class of piNfph* ihtit have a great deal of 

hVshM-i,; miiv .d>ont their past 

'S'iSvi: - - 

Mi.tiCk^da*; 

tlu* standard mine it was just uutsiiio the stabbed, and at 

;ia:r^‘;;T!;r c:::- H r Ij-"- ■Ssu^ 

closure or any stockade. ^ not In any In- 

n.e?a-rilv’n;vr;’:t'Tnvts:isfa"nct>3’^ 

men Inside the stockn.le we ml IrsW ol f “> “"est thd 

nmhi yet In. We . onhl no, ce „ wUlT Zn nT‘"^ ““ ‘ «•« 

the nam..s of the men. "urraiit; we had to have 

The guards were ucitminted with me and lay deputies. 
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5Ir. Doyle. Form of reiwrt on |XK)ple ornployotl. diaohnrged, nn«l leaving, 
generally used by the Evans Coal & Loiwl Co. by one of their employees : 

THE CONDITIONS OF THE COAL STRIKE IN THE NORTHERN COUIRADO COAL FIELDS 

AS I FOUND THEM WITHIN THE BULL PENS OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN FUEL CO. 

While there have lavn n great many writings on the strike situation in 
northern Colorado, there has l)een no'thing Inward from one who lias worktnl 
Inside the bull ikmis for two years. 

I started to work in the month of December, 1910, In the northern coal fields 
us a mine guard ; or, in other words, scab herder at the Monarch mine. No. 1, 
of the National Fuel Co., at Downer, of all the guards \\lio looked after the 
boarding houses and imiMU'b'd men all the mines of the National Fuel I'o. 

After leaving southern Colorado I met the hea»l guard, Hull, in Denver, on 
Market Strcsd, betwisai Sevente<‘iith and KlghH‘enth Si rends, at one of the em- 
ployment agencies; being out of w<»rk, Mr. Hall appreacheel mo and asked 
me if I wantenl to go to work ; mwe'r liaving s<‘ahbed before, 1 hesitated when 
he mentioned the location. I saw him several days in su(‘ceHslon ; each time 
he iirgesl me tu take a position ns guanl at .$.*1 per dtiy and board. I finally 
consenteil to go, and Mr. Hall gave bis brother, Orn. Hall, and me a transporta- 
tion to the mine at Downer, ('olo. 

It seems that the llaldu in-Felts people, who had charge of the mine guards, 
had lost their (“()nlra<'t with the National Fuel Co., and the guard w'ork hud been 
gi\en to ^Ir. Hall just prior to the time 1 went there. 

'rile Ilaldwiii-Fclts iK«oplo did little but gamble' — .shooting craps, etc. — as I 
found out from Mr. Zook, mine superintendent at that time. He told me 
tin* guards would ceune on duty in the evening, and ns soon ns the men w'ho 
were working In tlu' mine had eatem supix'r, the guards w'ould gather In the 
('iigliu' house of tlu‘ mine and gamble until 1 and 2 o’<*lock in the morning. 1 
want to say in fairness to Mr. Zook that he trb'd to stop it, lint tin* camp 
iM'iiig unib'r the jurisdiction of the llaldwin-Felts people he could do little. 
The public knows what the Ilaldwin-Felts piople arc ami what kind of a d(‘- 
tecthe agency tlu'y run; <‘X-convicts and murderers are employeil as guards, 
and the class tlu'.v import as strikebreakers are worse than a cankerous growth 
Oh (lod's green earth; but It Is this class that such a company as the Uocky 
Mountain Fuel Co. and others hire as the main tool to Idre small tools to break 
up union labor. 

To get back to the point of the conditions at the mine and camp, I found 
that the majority of the inmates of the camp were the low type of Bulgarians 
and Creeks, and a few English-siK'uking pi'ojile. I think there W('re about 2r>0 
pi'iiple In the camp at that time; about 20 per cent w’ore English speaking. 
I found in some of the fonr-room houses as many us 25 iieople living and shs'p- 
Ing, among them being one to thris* women ami sotm* small chihlren. The 
(ustoin of the Bulgarian w:is to take as many boarders as he could crowd In 
with his family. I have seen us many as five beds in one room 12 liy 14 In size, 
and file men wash and change clothes in these houses, as the wash house at 
Monarch mine. No. 1, was resorviMl for tiu' men staying at the hoarding house: 
Any intelligent ix'rson can imagine the fumes arising in a small room from 
cooking, steaming, soap water, and sw'eaty mine clothing. 

A coal miner’s work is dirty, yet In the homes of the h(*tter class of miners 
you will not find a cleaner set of working people anywhere, as he takes his 
hath every night and coniiiletely changi's ilpthes from head to foot; but among 
the class that have been inii>orted to northern Colorado I found the most In- 
sanitary condltbms prevailing. 

At the Downer camp there was no school at that time. There was one store, 
owned by the company, and the people had to trade there; the cost of living 
being about 40 iier cent higher than in Denver or Boulder. ^ They have wfiat 
Is known as the coupon book; <t'hen one gets an order at th*e mine office and 
takes the order to the store he gets a coufxm book; If he neeils any cash be- 
tween pay days, as most do, he couhl get a coupon caWied for 75 cents on the 
dollar at the store. I know this to he a fact, as J was short of cash one time. 
I had several coupons cashed. I found that the men were getting 300 to 500 
pounds short weight to the car, compared to the time when there was a check- 
weighmnn of the United Mine Workers of America there. 

The houses at this camp are simply shacks, as the company does not keep 
them In r^alr; the plaster had fallen off the houses that ha<l been plastered, 
and the celling boards were broken and torn off the boarded ones; the glass 

88819*— S. Doc, 415, 64-1— vol 8 5 
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wns hrokon out of many of them, and all were generally run a 

Hpleiidid fin*pr<Md’ barn was |»nt up for the eoiupuny s tennis ine pram. 
You know mules and feed cost I he eompan\ inon«‘\, hut men— well, human lives 


I Htay<Hj at the Monarch mine id>out the weeks, ns I found out after livlup 
tluTc u t*‘\v thill lii'^tnul of }<l) Jind hoiud we were ,^etlinp oill> and 

LN^anl, lM*<’ause Hi laid nhdd work. 

My family ladn;' In Ixaiver and there iiot lieinp nti empt.^ house in the eainp, 
I (lult lliere and went (o the IndiHtrijd mini' of tin' Northern (.'oal k Coke Co. at 
SuiH-rior, Colo.; the Northern Coal & (N*Ke ('o., not havinp sold out to the 
Itoeky Mountain Fuel Co. at that time, Mr. F. .1. T. McCormack was superin- 
tendent, I llvi'd in the town of Suiw'rior for ahoul a .\ear, not inovinp Inside the 
stockade until about the -ttli of I>eeeml>er, IPll ; I will say ripht here that there 


was union men all around me and 1 was mwer Insulted or bothered jill the time 


1 llvisl in the town of Stijverior ami went to tin' miia* one-half mile awmy 
tliroiudi i;rouf>s of union miners and was never nmlested. 


I started to work in the mine ns a miner, conditions at tliat time not beinp 
as had as they heeanie later; I was on jullar work, and havinii worked In the 
nortlKM'ii null lields Ih'tore sis a union miner, I found that we were heinp robbed 
of about r»<Mi jxuinds of cojd to the car, tlu‘ same or worse tlum 1 found at 
Monarch mine, No, 1; 1 lound then* was a preat loss of cars to me throuph 
^.U(•ll as my cIk'cU hemp Uiken olT, and someoiu* i*lse puilinp (heir check on; to 
o.plain to those who do not know, each miner has a clask nnmhor and when he 
starts as a miner or loader the weiph ho.ss pi\es him severjil irmi checks, (‘acli 
stamped with a numlu'r; he lumps a < he<*k on em-h cstr he lojids. and when his 
cur reaches the top and is dumped, tlu' ilumis'r liikes Ha' clieck off and plves 
It to (he welph boss, who tlam nuirks (lie weipht of the co.d on the hiillidiii 
under Ills tmmher; so It is iuisy lo lose Ids cars hcciiiise when ihey leii\e the 
place and are piillisl to the parttnp. au.\one can taK«‘ his check off smd juit their 
own on and theieh.v receive er<‘dlt for the loaded <‘}ir. I lost niiu' ears one wwk 
and reportisl tla- imitter to William <!ri-«*n. pit Imiss, and also to pat Kiiker, tlie 
weiph boss: (la\\ saal tIa'.N could do nothmp; tlaat I told Mr. McCormack, llic 
superlntimdenl, and la‘ said he knew Iheri* was tots of si(>almp poinp on In the 
mine, but ho could not pnwiMit it : I stippesiod thnr he put the check hook on the 
Inside of car as Is doia* at sc\ end other mines, wlicre it would not he so lumdv 
for those stt'allnp cars, hut lie said It was too mmli bother for thc' dumper to 
take the check from thc liishh'; of course it is no iroiilde for a nmuT to dip and 
loatl a 2.(K)0 to 2,700 isMind car of coal and then have sonu‘ eoniein]i| ihh'^thiid' 
pt't his car. You may ask wen* iheso hooks not on the outsldo of cn* the 

inliu* W’us belnp worked hy union labor; ves; hut tlu're is a Iiih* for tlu* first 
ofTense and for second tiffen.se there is Immediate discharpe and loss of nrihm 
cunl. IhH-s the company <lischarpe for llial now? No; h(M*ause I know of one 
case In particular where Mr. M<(\>rmaek knew (hat a parlv had lasm sleallnp 
(nil's, hut did he dlscliarpe the man? No; all he did was to lake the niimher olT 
of the (liters car and phuv It (ui the ear of the loader. 

If a man w'lis lu'iird lo say he ladievnl In unions or was in symaplhy with 
fheni, he was immediately diseharped and ord(‘red out ot tlu' camp ami soim*. 
times iH'aten hy the pmirds; this Is true, as 1 Imve M«cn it doim. 

One puard nanu*d Tim Harvey, who was captain of the puards at tin* Indus- 
trial mine, w'as known as a notorious punman, and was impor'^l to tlie 
northern cool Helds by the Ihihiwin-Felts jieople. Harvey had hemi a puard at 
I^nd, S. Dak., and had earmM a rimMitatlon of l»elnp a tmd punmau and strike 
breaker, and It was such as he that wms put in ebarpe of ilu* " bull-pens ” to in- 
timidate the men and w'omen. ^ 


Life Inside these pla(*(n^ was almost ns bad as lietnp In prison ; the pates were 
closed at 9 o'clock at nipht, and the order was to be in camp at that time • If 
one was out latv'r than that, It was up to the jurisdiction of the puard on duty 
whether you eould (.*01110 inside or not; the pnards at the mines were not In- 
Tested with i>oli(*e power to commission of any kind, and yet they took on thoin- 
oelves, with the backinp of the coal company, the authority of an officer of the 
law, and because they knew the company’s money would come to the rescue* 
did thlups officers of tlie law' would not do. " * 

I startevi as mine jnmrd at the Industrial mine on the nipht of November 29 
1911 ; durlnp the iirevious nipht n nonunion miner was shot and killed by the 
Dlght marshal of Supt^rior ; the facts developed at tlie trial wore, that a* non- 
union uiau named Dude Searcy had quarreled with tlie union men of Superior 
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and told them he wouhl meet them at the depot that night and kill one of them 
before dayllghi; Night Marshal De Andy went to the deiwt as he had been 
doing for months past to meet the interurban cars; Dude Searcy was there 
also with his two brothers, Elmer and Jim; Dude started a dispute with the 
night marshal and pullwi his giin; the marshal then piilled his gini and shot 
Searcy. The marshal was found not guilty, as he hud kine<l Searcy in self 
defense; Searcy was found to l)e a fugitive frt>ra justice, having hinm plcketl 
up by one of the men wlio liad been sent to Kentucky to lmi)ort men ; Searcy 
was then hearing fnuii tlie sheriff of Kentucky. Most of the camps are mad«‘ 
up of these kitid of iKX>pIe. 

After tlie slaxdlng. the company hired two more guards, namely, Frank 
Cummings and myself. Not caring to have my family in the town of Superior, 
I moved inside tlie stockade, or hull pen; I then began to sih* what the life of 
a iwab w’ns like in reality; we had to deal at the eomj>an.v’s store, the same 
system being in vogue at the Monarch mine in regard to the coupon lKH)k, but 
tile prices were even higher than at the Monarch mine. The company’s store 
Is known as the State Mercantile Co., and is owned and operated by the K(wky 
Mountain Fuel Co., said eoinpany having taken over the northern mini's In 
November in the jeor IPll. If one refused to trade at the company’s store, 
he would be discharged; a few p<‘ople of the camp lH)ugh1 some gnxerles uml 
dry goixls in D<‘nver, but Imd to sttnd them in, umler (*i»ver of a trunk or suit 
ease, and the guards had strict onlers n«>t to allow any peddler or vegetable 
men in tlie camp; In fact, anyone who had anything to sell tliai the comjiany’s 
store could supply, was refused adinlttaiux'. The orders were given to us by 
Supt. McCormack, and we bad to obey them. 

Just a few wci'ks prior to the time I startwl to work as guard at th<‘ In- 
iliistrial mine, the town lioard of Superior hud taken the .sahnni llcimse away 
from P. J. Keer on account of the trouble camsoil by the nonunion men in liis 
pla<‘e of business; these inmi would leave the stockmh' in groups and go to 
Ke<‘r’s saloon, get drunk, and start back to the bull iM*n sluMiting, yelling, and 
i-ussing; it was almost, impossible for the marshal am! SlierllT Capp’s deputies 
to do anything, an<l I want to say that Sheriff Cupp should be highly com- 
mended for the way he liandles the situation; if a nonunion man was arrested, 
be was taken before Supt. McCorma<‘k, and imprisoned or lined — McCormack 
was and still is the justice of the peac*o, also humane olR<’«*r. 

AVhen the saloon was closixl there was no trouble to speak of in Superior, but 
Mr. Keer bought a saloon In Marshal, bci'anse by doing so lu* couhl obtain ti 
wholesale license whl<*h gave him the right to S(‘ll lUiuor in the cam]); I 
liave seen his w’agoii make five an<l six trips in one day carrying llijuor. 

Mr. Keer w'ould allow a man as niueh liijuor as he wantixi iirovi<led lu* liml 
money (‘fmilng to him from (lie company’s olllce, as it would be lu'bl out of his 
pay; I know'^ a number of men wdio never drew' u dollar on payday; all Ihelr 
money went for board and liquor. 

At this time there were about Co Bulgarians and Creeks, and about lOd 
Americans and Austrians in the camps; be<*r and whisky w'ere sold in the 
<’ainp without a license; men and w'omen lived In iiol^gainy, and Justioo M<*- 
Corniack knew' it. 

About four niontlLS before I left, we bad a new head guard, a man by IJic 
name of Robert Bo>kin, exconvict sent from Denver f<»r robliery, innnlerer of 
the man w’ho w'as killed sometime ago on I.arlmer Stre(*t ; tlu* sanu* man licrded 
scabs at I..€fad, S. Dak., and went to old IMexico with an exptMlilion— Imt in 
reality to rob the churches as he told me; he was als<i known as the gambler. 
This is the charqcter wiio w'as a'ppointed as hlnul guard of llu* camji. 

Robert Boykin ran a rxiker game in his own home at the Industrial mine, nrirl 
1 have seen from 10 to 25 men in the bathhouse shooting craps from Sat unlay 
night until Sunday night, and p<>ker games were bc'ing played in nearly all the 
batch shanties. liquor was sold, w'eek days and Sundays. It W’as a common 
occurrence for a man to beat his wife. The guards w'ould beat men with their 
guns. I have witnessed a man being kicked out of the mine office b(‘caus(* f»f 
a mistake In his statement, sabl mistake being In favor of the company. I have 
seen a family — man, wife, and baby in arra.s — put out of the cnrnp witli but $.‘l, 
and had to leave their furniture. Men were put out of camp for talking unioie 
ism. Vegetable peddlers were bent up for trying to find sale for their gw»ds In 
the camp. A man had to Ixirrow money to bury his dead baby, his money being 
tied up In the company’s office unlawfully by Supt. McT/ormack. Men were 
urged by the guards to “smoke up” the union men’s houses; one case I re* 
member la particular, ^ where a nonunion miner shot tlirough the house of 
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O.M. . 

„n,mutilil..r. Ii.v ll.'ml <''''''''VV, ,,, - ih.‘ un on men for It. Those thhiKS were 

:r:.nun!i:w';'." 

(•onuiK'k. u I » Mountain Fiu'l Fo. AuKUst, 1012, and since 

:;:!;r,vrt;a" .--e- '»■' “• ” 

paii.v inii> niiiKS ‘*0* . jjj conipany’s lioU‘<t*s, luivlnj? Insanl 

tMnn in ,.‘->nn;:c; >ou ' ,ou will inivc tn trade at the 

'■‘lu;i yen pot.r deiutitMi 

t(Mlnso7 You know >ou v\ill ^ ^ ... win; it is «inly a question 

nud win they will, Ium aiiM- tho-e “ ’ j, Vu-lds are throinih with you, 

of (hue unlll tlie ctinl (•(•lujmnu^ < iiior(‘ uso lor; you have seen 

.tud \"U will he thrown iiMtU* U'^ a oo . company care 

r u ‘l V ‘n a an V nr fmmlies will hUe to 

whether .NOII huNe a dollar or not ^ p.^ve seen men klllotl 

You have sect* how the companies ‘ Vo.; hut you 

In ^u^. inine. Did the Koeky mihseripthui amou)- yourselves and 

paiq the fmaa-al espenses l^v Was 

irn\rsuiioH “ 

"T,,-:;"."-,,, p.. or ot .ho O,onp„nv nh'lMs 

iiliiisliSisi 

'''?' n,?:;nrihs\hnl!mrtXllro,,^ or „„>■ KI,,.!. boonuso I want to try. 
u/a!rok..lo '' av.';:r;u! l:rm ..-oplo .m. .mo rao,s as I hove hoanl thorn 

hisl.lo Iho " hull pi'H " and I r,5 ami uialo some of I ho wronas I diil \\ hd« “ 

. M S how Iho puhllo Iho olass that Iho oompanlos have Import, si to tnho the 

i;';;.; '.mX IL. <.■>■ .m.nmoU...s am. raiaillos. I hollovo ,t ,s duo to 

orpiPl-ml labor lo show 111,-0 la.-ls as 1 lm„- ronml thorn. Hnvuct. 

(1 have original.) 

Mr D«»YiK Form of report on people employed, dDehar-e.l, and leaving Ren- 
crallv used hv the Fsaus^Foal & Land Do. 'Hiey vyu-e u>etl pretty generally In 
the State, sho.ving the elYort to keep track ol people: 

Kvvns Com, & Land Co., 
rredtrjvh, Colo., February i2, 10J2. 


lieyort on yropic entploynU dineharoeth and haring. 


[Evans inuio, Feb. 12, 1912.] 
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Report on peopfe employed, discharged, and leanng — Continued. 
iUiirUAR«En. 


\f;p I Nutioniillty j Itpa^son. Imlohletlnesa. 


Nunn*. ^ ltj‘^;isU>r No. j 


Will Fox, Superintendent. 

Mr. OoYLK SlatniKiit itcrtiniiio*-; to llu* oh'IIkhIs U'«m1 in tlu* (Mt'ctlon in 
Huorfnno County: 

V(M"< in Iluorfjino toll of onnl system niul h<>les in liiiilots. In tlie Wnlsmi 
iiiino prt‘<‘inot, ^\l»on some of tin* ('olon'd poopli* oamo in to vote, tlie eii'otlon 
judges would announce tin' names and hand them u ballot; tliis same tldiiK 
oceurred in pra<'tieally all the nonunion camps; in Checo i>rocinct. near Walsen- 
hiirfr, a Mi'xlcan woman came In and annonnciMl Iut name, ami om» of the 
judL^'s told lier tliat was not l)(‘r nam<‘, and slie votisl under llie nanu' tliat the 
judj?e tohl her was her rl^dit naimx In firimary »‘1ections tin* printer scratches 
the dies which pi’int the black spot on the ballot so tliat the jud^ii's ar(‘ always 
able to t(‘ll wlndher a person votes on a Kepuliliean, Democratic, or I'roKn'ssive 
l>allot. Tin'll the companies know’ who to w’ork on Ixd'on* election day; if they 
are weak they can sway them the way tliey want them, and if they reftise to 
promise to vote tin' way the companii's want tlnan. tlu'y can fir<‘ them Ix'fore 
eUstion day and force them to move out of the precinct, so tliey will have no 
vot(‘ comiiif?. 

Mr. Doylk. One slaleim'Ut and two letters ixu’tainInL' to school tax, being 
checktsl off from the mim'rs and not ac<‘<mnte<l for to tin* Stall* suiierintiMident of 
.schools : 

Stntrinent of trorl, done for the {llianrr Coal Co., hu Ttohrrt F. I.oeh'hart, at 
Reliunec mine, dunng month of Auguxt, 1912. 


tle-liicUon-^ 


Rrnfthing 

Doctor 

t:<»llpction, school 

Hospital 

Rent 

Orders 

(’.ash nr check 

Board . 

Powder and squibs 

Cool 

Coal check 

8ut>scripllon 

Total deductions. . .. 


La Veta, Coix)., October J6, 1912. 

My Dear Friend: T inclose my statement to show' you that this school tax 
is no fake mind you if a man has 2 or more boys working the tax Is the same 
25 cts. each the doctor attends to the Eallroad men for 50 cts. each but mind 
you he* is also County Coroner with the usual verdict you no what that is we 
don’ no where their are any hospital eather it (s nothing more than a graft pure 
and simple. ' 


p:ariiiru;s 


.... 1 Ton.s at 

. 11.(0 C.ar.sat 

. .2'. l<Mla}s.at$:n.*. 131. fiO 

. .50 Davs al 

Yards al 

. . . Yards at 

Yaistsat 

' Room turnings at . 

I Coal checks 


. ... I Total eaminRs 131.110 

' I.<os-8 total doductloiLs 1.75 

fl. 75 I Balance due 29.75 


Nationality ' Roa-JOJi 1 luh'htedness. 


Name [ Regi.slor No 


1 
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Mr. Editor: The Klndora of ITiierfano is going to make one of the greatest 
fights of its life to try and elect the Republican ticket as they see the hand 
writing on the wall the 0. F. & I. and other coal co. is turning all their forces 
in Huerfano and Las Animas Countys as they see tliey are beat In all other 
Counties Janies II, Dick is not so strong as they thought with Park for Gover- 
nor if you rememh(T I. R. Dick was one of the senators that put Peabody In 
office over Adams and they are leaving no stone unturned to try and elect them 
so u e u’ill just do the best we can to deport them if their are an honest count 
of ballots th(>y are boot and they no It w'ell. 

From an old timer 

Robt. F. Lockiiaut, 

La Veto, Colo. 


I hlpe to be able to see you when you get down here. 

Don’t show the name on the statement without you have to. 


R. F. 
R. F. 


T.a Veta, Coeo.. Kovemher 1012. 

Mr. James Duck, Dearer, Colo. 

My Deaii Friend: Your note of some lime ago received would have answered 
It but I have been away trying to get something to do hut faileil as yet. Well 
I am about the school Tax the oakdale Cnal Co. headquarters in Denver J. I). 
Jones Gcn’I Mgr. 25 cts. from each empty in and around the mine school 
District No. 30 the Alliance Coal Co. Denver 25 cts. used to be $1.00 McDowel 
Gen’l Mgr. the same sciuKil District No. 30 the Rig Four Coal and Coke Co. 
Mine at Fioga 25 cts. for single man 50 cts. for marrUMl men the no. of school 
district I don’t no headquarters in Denver the Fioga mine at Sunnyside 25 
cts. for single men 50 for married men their heud(]uarters are in Denver I don’t 
no the name of the managenwuit thier I will he down their this week and find 
out and get a statement from some of the men all the small mine are just the 
same when oakman was Governor the Victor American Ck). and the C. F. & I. 
was calhnl up before him aud swore they did not no anything of this tax and 
when tliey u'ore shone the statement they stopl taken It of and have never done 
It since but the small company has always done it and It amounts to several 
thousand dollars where it goes no one will t(*ll T will inform you of the Doctors 
next time and say that they are unable to nrganize the men in Huerfano to 
their has never l)een a district otfieer down here there are no use of a stranger 
going arouml htu'e tlie eompanys things noes one when ever tliey see him and it 
is ail ofl’ with him let tliem do their Inisiness right and they will come out all 
right get a man in here that no all the mines and the men and he will make 
this a union County before long there arc no use of a stranger as he can do 
nothing as he is watched when ever he leaves the train. 

Resi)t‘ctfully yours. 

Rout. F. T.ocKirAK'i', 

La Veto, Colo. 

IMr. Doyle. Statement showing the death rate of miners, January 1 to October 
1, 1913, also production of coal, number of men employed, number injured per 
Uionsand; also the same from September 30 to December 31 compared with 
the nine months preceding; 


.lANILVRY I TO OCTOBER 1, 1013. 


Number of 
men em- 
l)loyeU in 
the (Colorado 
coal mines. 

Number 

killed. 

N umber 
Injured. 

Killed per 
I.IWO 

employed. 

Injured per 
1,(X)0 

employed. 

13,374 

6 !) 1 

254 

4.9 

11.6+ 
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PRODUCTION JANT'ARY 1 TO OCTOHKR 1. 1013. 


Production 
of cool 
(tons). 

Tons per 
fotal 
accident. 

Tons per 
nonfatal 
accklent. 

7, .'>4G, 5o6 

116, lUl 

27,711- 


SUrTEMBUR 30 TO DFX'EMRER 31. 1913. 


Number men 
employed. 

NumlM'r 

killed. 

Nnmijer 

Injured. 

Killed 
per 1,000 
employed. 

Injured 
jior 1,000 
employed. 

8,600 

4.') 

1(N) 

.'•..2+ 

11.62+ 

3 

3 

3 

3 


1 135 

1 300 

1.5. 6 

34. H6 


> For 9 monllis. 


SEITKMIIER 30 TO I)E('EMnKR 31, 1013. 


Pro<luction 

(tons). 

Tmis wr 
fatal 

accidenl.s. 

Ton.s })er 
nonfatal 
accidents. 

1,722,403 

38, 272+ 

17,224+ 


The coal-mine inspector has puhlishod his report for 1913, and on 5 

and 6 will be seen tJie nveriiKe number of coal miners emjiloyed in this State, 
the number of men killed in the mines, the number of widows and orphans 
left, (he number of accidents to emph».\ees in and annind the mines, and they 


are as follows : 

Avera^^o number of men emplo^\ed 12,871 

Fatal accidents 110 

Nonfatal accidents 354 

Total 404 

Widows left 51 

Orphans left lOS 


Accidents resultinp; in pf*rsona! inlury and total amount of compensation 
paid to the injured and the relatives of the dead amounted to $33, ,593.63. 

The above figures give a little more information than we were able to obtain 
under the old law, and it should he remembered that these figures are taken 
from the sworn annual reports of the mine operators. 

If you work out the sum total of the compensation paid to the injured and 
to the representatives of the dead, it appears tliut John Doe and his associate's 
have decided that the price to paid for killing or injuring a coal mimu* 
averages about $72.40, which is the amount shown to have been paid for the 
464 accidents. 

Taking the average number of miners emidoyed at the figures glvmi, whif h is 
12,871, and remembering that each of these men pay $1 per month f<*r (habT 
and hospital, the yearly tax upon these miners amounted In 1918 to the 
Bum of $154,452. 

This sum was collected and administered wholly by the operators them- 
selves. They employ all doctors (sometimes getting them as low as $75 pi r 
month), make all hospital arrangements, which arrangements (except in the 
case of the 0. F. & I.) are entirely on paper. 

No coal miner has anything to say about what doctor shall attend him; 
he has no voice In any such arrangement; his part begins and ends with 
paying his $1 per month* 
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Mr. DovrK Ij-ftcrs rorclvod ft-nni iiu*n worklii;? iif various mlnos In southern 
Colorado pil«jr ((» llir ‘.iriko and doslres of men for organization: 

Dkiaoi'a, <’olo., Sunday, August 10, 1013. 

Jir-VH Fiokm): 1 ^ot u j(A) do\Mi la^n* the only thing the Boss would was pick 
work with anotlior lellow a VVelchiiian. 1 giie.MS It Is the worst place in the 
It Is over tno miles and a 1 from the mouth of the slop to the face. 
II liike. neiirl\ a hour to wsdk to \\(a*k. They only pay per ton and whair I 
am uorKiii;,' the «-oal will noi hrid<e at all. It Is the hardest pick work I ever 
<lone. it IS lasirl.N imiMtsuhle to make anything at it. My Partner and the 
otlu'r three Weleliiiiaii wlm are working here in the mine are going to Wyoming 
Ho(Uie as they make a few moia* dollars. There is about four or five hundre<l 
men here, (hilvhie men are mostly .\meiican. I think ahout 50 .Taps. The rest 
iir<‘ rarmeis sueh as .\ustrlans, Shnish. and Mexicans, (Jreks and Italians, 
and they all no sa\a. Of all the jihoes I <‘V<‘r was in iny life this is the 
worst plane 1 ever saw for an Amerlean to li\e unless he is a P>oss. 

I am sure I eanl stand it here en.\ longer. It) the tirst jdaci' I cant make 
wagv's. 1 and llie ilire(' other Am<*rh-aiis are honling at the .laji hoarding 
house. (lee I lie .laps tlial swarm around hi're at night. The hath is a big 
Hipialr h<i\ two n. deep aial Pg l<*el sipiair all th(‘ .laps, (ireeks and Mexhains 
and all of us have got to wash in tlH‘ sana* for they only till thi‘ tub once. Last 
n'glit one .lap with a lot of open sors on his body Junped in the tub wdth the 
n's( of ns. Now 1 dont think a sen<eahl<‘ whiH‘ man would stand for this, 
do > 011 . 

N. Ik aftm* walking to Ludlow -.ix mill's, while T was writing this letter, I 
was watehes It> a man whom I think is a dete<-ii\e. I wi'iit out away from 

the huildlngs thi'ii one of the gards came around so 1 walki'd to lildlow. I 

doni know that am followed hut will continue my letter and mail it here. 

Will'll 1 got to 'rrinidad 1 found (he Vii'tor fuel Co. olliee and asked if they 

needed i‘ny miners, 'riiey said \es if I would go up 1 could get a job so tip I 

went. When we got within a mile of Iielagua a mounted Card meet us and 
asked all of us a great lot ol (|ues|lons. Whair we were aoing and what for. 
Whair we come trom. Whair we had w«M‘ked. What our names are, if we 
could refer to oiir foi mer cmtilover. 


At'ursx 27, 1015. 

Ni MiU'U Finw-rwo: Your letters of ihe Idih and 2lth Inst. receiM'd ; Inive 
noted carefull> what you have to say. Am kept very busy with the Denver end 
of the campaign 

1 wish >ou would give (he names of all whom you come in contact with, as 
well ns postotlice address. 

(lUards are being luaced on (he mines at Lafa.vette, and all camps in the 
norili, hut it scM'Uis that the more guards they hire in the south, the more 
members the organization gains. Fremont County is doing splendid; Ll Paso 
t'ounty is securing new members; ever> camp in the south re])orts that the 
men are waiting t<»r the call, hut we adviso against an\ out-hrake on their 
part, until all efforts for a peaceful .seitlement have failisl. 

Help keep down any unneces.sary strike call, and suggest to any whom you 
might hear talking such that the\ await the olllclal call hi?fore 'making any 
brake. 

I have not hear from •*74" since 1 saw him in Trinidad. 

Assuring >ou that e\erythlng looks iiright, and thanking you for your prmnpt- 
ncss in reporting, I remain with kind regards. 

Voms ver> truly, 

“ 455.” 

Tioc.a, Colo., August J?}, 1013. 

45ol. 

Dkar Sir; I have got work at Pig 4 Coal Mine. Stnrteil Weds, the 20th and 
doing fair hut aliu fivllng extra goral. Tlie board Isnt much good and the 
water is pumped from the mine. I could get Imard at a private house but the 
Super, said, or told my Partner that If we worked there we had to board at 
the (\). boarding hon.so. We pay 28 per mo. The wash shanty could be kept 
cleaner. We have to lay our own rails. The cars we load look like two ton 
cards. We get 80 to 82. I believe we get 5.00 Ihs short. The Boys say if 
you want to hold ajob here keep your mouth shut about union. It looks like 
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a man aught to free to talk nl>out what he pleases & fllsenss eny matter he 
wishes but I guess you cunt here but all the Hoys swmu to be union men. 
Hoping that everything turns out for the best I remain respwtfully yours 

74. 


Fokiu:s, Cou)., August SO, 10 IS . 

Deau Sia: Herewitli I notify you that ^^e arrl\e<l at this camp one of the 
“Rocky Mountain Comp” and got the wi>rk. We will start on Monday tlie 1st 
of September. We found out that live men were lirod >esterday and they have 
to leave tlie camp t(Mla\. bi‘< aus<‘ they wen* Union men and were talking alxmt 
strike. 

Yours truly, 

82. 


Wai sKNuna;, Coi.o., August 2). lOIS. 

No. Will <lrop you a f(‘w lines toda\. Have lM*en sla.\ing around 'Pioga 

the last few days and Big four aN»». Most all tin* mines layed of Sal. after- 
noon on account of Klks Convention at Walscnhurg. In and around Tioga 
Camp unionism is (julie openly expressed whih* same an* (pilt and dont say 
much I should .jinlg<* about 75 to 85 per cent are only wailing to lu* calh*<t out 
jind are ready to lay down there tools. Most diggers dame they are gelling 
very short w(*lghts. The I>ig four (*ompel all single nu'it to hoard at tlier 
boarding house whitch is very bum most of th<* tina*. The dinner pail they dont 
fill is a poor lunch. Friday th<*y only jmt in the dinner j>ail two fat nu*at 
sandwiches ami a piece of poor rhubarb ]>ie and a litth* green apple. All the 
Boys Kicked. Tbit its take what llu*y cive you or leve I he Camp. They worked 
8 hours, '^riie \\asli house is fair hut not sanitary. 

I dont know if the Boss will l<‘t me stay and got to Work Monday or not. 
Ill* uses me very cool at times. i came down to Walstmburg to day to s<h' if 
there is eny mail for mt* but 1 havent got a bit of mail s(‘nce I atn down here. 
Perhaps none was sent to m<*. 1 will go ba<*k to Tioga tonight Suposi* you 

better write me at Walsenlturg if you have (a*caslon to. If ,\ou wire na*, 1 will 
be at Tioga for a couple day.s. When I am in WaKcnburg T stay at the Oxford 
Hotel. I got a letti'r from you two w<‘<‘ks ago in answiT t(» I)i*lago. Dont 
know* or ('ant think of eny thing more of imi>or<*nc<‘. 

With best wislu's for succc'^s I am as e\cr 

No. 52. 


Si PKHioK, Coio., i^cptcuihcr J8, 101,1. 

Dear Sir; The Conditions in the Mim* ;in* bad in turning a room th(*re is 
not extra pay for it. Setting up tlmb(*rs Is i la* same thing, li c(*nts ]ier inch p(*r 
running yeard for brushing in soa]) stom* stone hiiltom, the (mrds weight from 
20 to 20 cut.s, then* is always plenty of smoke In tlu* mine, for the men slujot 
any time of the day they get ready. n<( air to speak of and in some places in 
the mine every- time a man shoots about 2 f(*et of rock come down with the 
coal and no extra pay for loading It out. Tin* m<’n la.v tlieir own trai'k and It 
is awful hard to get rails around this mitie and in some parts of the mine the 
rooms are in 40 fwt and not a timber in sight and when the boss comes around 
he never tells a man to set up a timber and the men wont do it because they 
do not like to do all that work for nothing and also along the entries the r(«*k 
Is loose and no timbers. The switches and frogs are n(»t laid right and the 
loaders have to lift them on and when the driver gets a car of the track along 
the entry close to any rooms cuts of his mule and leaves the car there for the 
loaders to put on or not load any more. There Is 21 Austrians here all ready 
when the word is sai<l. Some of the men here can’t make enough to pay up 
their Imard. The biggest part of the men here are ready also with the others. 
The Bulgarians are also kind of pulling for the right side. I happened to get 
Into a conversation with one to-day that could talk our language pretty fair 
and he said there was 15 of his country men organized. Well as I have no more 
to tell you about the situation of the thing I will now end. 

Yours truly, 


f 


No. 94, 
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Walsenbubg, Colo., September 6, 1915. 

I am still hnn^ins on lo my Job ami doinfi fairly well. 

'I'he mine where I work has very imkw conditions. Ihe coal is about 3^ 
ft. hlKli and .solid .shooiliiK. 'ria-re Is about lii to 3 ft. ot the iim u Yiody and 
Ihen there Is a seam of dirt that runs from It) to 16 inches thick and under that 
tlu>re Is from 6 to 10 Inelu's of coal. The miner has to handle all that rock the 
width of his place for nothluK. They don’t coal at all. They pay M a 

car and the cur uiiist la* lexel full or the miner Is docked from to 
there should happen ti. be a little dirt In the car he is docked for it The 
allow Ot* a car at the month end to every body for the rock they handle. So if a 
mm) has lots of rock and loads hs*? coal he ^ets l(*ss pay for handling the 
r(M‘k. Where a man wltli a small sixain of rock and loading lots of coal gets 
g<Hsl pa\ f<»r rock. A keg of i>owdcr co>t and U will knock out from 12 to 
20 <nrs and they pay ^l.tKl a yd. for i^ntry work and $1.50 i)er yd. for cross cuts. 

I will Incle.M* a tew names of bdlows I met while running around.^ \Vm. 
Sh(s‘l(‘y of l,ara.\etl(‘ is at the Selar mine init his pu.st otlice mldress is Walsen- 
hurg. (Jtuie 'J'horne is at the Uavcnwo(»il liis T. O. address Walsenburg. 


WAi.sEN’nrBG, Colo., August SO, 1913. 

I am in AValsenlhtrg agun. left Ti(»ga yesterday. I was at Big 4 wau-king. 
Thursday night 2 lliinls of the men at Big 4 and Tioga were about ready to 
qtdt on account of some ri'ports tliey hud got from ^^alsenBe^g from some 
strange men who were tlierc in tlie day some time. They told some body up 
tlu're tliat the union is going to call every miner out the hr.st of Sept, and that 
the I*urk and othiT ground liad been lca.s(‘d here and tliat huiulrtHls of tents 
■were rcauly lo ]mt up. so 1 (tnll up lliere Jiial C(Uue dcwvn. I got your letter 
and found out all I could and phoned up to some of the Bojs and told them 
to stick to tlicre jobs and not to get excited lor there is still a gmal show' for 
s«'tU‘lliig tip with llu* C'ompan.s without being called out of <oui‘se 1 was carefull 
how and wluit 1 said. I h'fl 'I'om up there working. He running a machine. 1 
luid a poor job A\orking in Black 1,'inip a good deal but was to get $3.25 per day 
jis tiu'.v had Been ita.\ing fur for <la\ work wlicn 1 g(»t my tiiiu' at llu' olhce. The 
SuiH'rintendent turiu'd ni> time in at $3.tM) ihu* da>. 1 was at the boarding house 
n(»t quite H days and llu\\ chargc^l me 3.25. When 1 called at the ullice for my 
time lliey — tla* clerk'-- ga\e me a tinu* <lieck hut no stalemenl, I told iiiin I 
must have a statement. 'Phi'y .sccuumI \<'ry nmcli surprised and said If I 
must base one they would have to mak(* oia‘ out. 1 iiisKK'd and they gave me 
one. Now 1 will send It to .\ou. Tlie JOt* ))n tlu‘ stateineui is for a little Book 
of Minelng Laws of ('ole. 

'Pile diggei's aia* (•oiuplaiieing of ladiig rol»l)ed all Ih*' time. 1 am certain 74 
wrote > 0)1 last wei'k or Itr-.t of this wtH>k. I read .\oiir letter with much int(*rest 
and will tr.N to utteiul to all. 

As twer, No. 52. 

Mr. IHivuv Copy (d letter dated Oetoher tk written t(» (Ion. .Vmmons jtertain- 
ing t<» information reci'lMHl that machine guns were being imiMU’liHl into tlie 
State. 


(^CTOHEE 9 , 1013 . 

To his ICxcoilency the CiO)eunok of Colorado. 

Honor NULE Siu; It has <‘ome to the knowledge of the undersigned tJiat four 
pletres of rapid-tire field artillery known as Gatling guns have been purchased 
by one of the (*oHl-minlng corporations. wlios<‘ miners are now' on strike. That 
these doath-deaUng eiigliie.s of civil war are now on their way to the coal fileila 
of southern Coloiudo. That the comiwjiy alxne referred to has arriinged to 
utilize the services of an ollicer of the Colorado State Militia, who is also an 
employee of tlie coni comiaiuy, in the opt^rution and use of these field guns. 
Now, Governor, inasmuch as the skill and tmining in the use of these gunsi 
possessed by this mlUtla olflcer was given him by and at the expense of the 
State of Colorado, and by officers of the United States Army at public expense, 
therefore, we, the undersigne<l, do soleuinly' protest against the use of the skill 
by a private corporation to murder the citizens of this State on strike for 
their common rights of man, and for the privileges guaranteed them by the 
laws of Colorado. Such guns as these mentioned can only mean civil war by 
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private power; and we protest against the use of skill and tradning develoiKHl 
and paid for by this Coniiiiouweialth being used by modern representaitive« of 
the middle-ages prlvate-wairfare barons. 

We ask you as governor of (Joiorado to Insist that no private use of State 
paid for skill shall lac tolerated in this industrial conlllet. We aisk you as 
governor of Coloraido to insist tluat this is an industrial not n mlUtaary conlllet, 
and If the operators by the power laf hunger can ni>t starve Into submission, they 
shall not with privately owiitnl Gatling guns use JState and Ftnleral trained mili- 
tary men to chjsti'oy us. 

Signeil by, 

Pout Y COUYIITTKK. 


Mr. r>0YLK. Copy of statement concerning the sluH>tlng r>f .Tohn Cre, Forbes, 
Colo. : 


.TOIIN ritK AM) iris TKNT. 


John Tre, of Scotch l)irth, (vl years of age. a miner for .">3 years, was employ <‘<1 
at Forbes mine, Forbes, Colo., at the beginning of the present strike, at whicli 
time he JoIikhI tlie strikers ami moved into a t<Mit furnislu'd l)y Ibe mliUTs’ 
union. While standing in front of his tent on the afternoon of October 17, 1!M3, 
a mine guard approached the tent colony, carrying a Hag of truct‘ with iilm. 
Upon arriving at the tent colonj he was met by a grouj) of men and he asked 
tliem if they were strikers. Tlie.\ inforna'd him tliat tliey were*. He steppisl 
buck and dropped the Hag, at which signal the rapid macldne gun, mounted on 
a steel-bodied automobile, on tfie public highway some 800 yards from tlie tents, 
commeneed Hrlng at the strikers. Sliooting started about 3 o’clock p. m. and 
4*ontinued until 5 o'clock p. m. Ure took refng<* nmler tli(‘ cot In bis tent, and 
it is a miracle that be was not killed, as tlie tent lias 1 17 bullet boles In it, and 
the furuitiirt^ ev{‘ry disli and cooking utensil— boars evidence of the shots fired 
by this Galling gun. 


Mr. Doyle. Document issued by tlio Vnlteil Mine Workers at the time of tlie 
Wliitford injunction cuse.s, entitltMl “Put Tlie Scales Hack,” ptTtainirig to tlu' 
scales falling from the courtliouse when tlie miners were unjustly .sentenced: 

liy did the .scales of Justice fall from the hands of the goddess of lilierty 
on the dome of tlie Denver coiirtliou.se and crasli to tlie roof Im*Iow just afl«*r 
ilic l(> miners were sentenced by .hnlge Wliitfonl to one .M'ar in Jail on I)e- 
ceniher 23, IttlO, for violating his injunction? 

The right to trial by Jury was denied by Judge Wliitford. notwithstanding 
the bdlowliig provision in the Ilevlseil Statutes ^d‘ (.’olorado. IIMIS: 

“Vrorn/a/, That in all cases wh(‘re tin* alJ»*ged coiibanpt is not committed In 
the immediate view or presenee of tin* court or Judge, tln‘ person arrested may 
uiK)n demand therefor be tried by a Jury.” 

A civil contiuiipt was held by tlie .same Judge te be subject to punishment by 
iinprisoriment. 

The .same .statute provides: “Upon answer and evidence taken tlie court or 
Judge or the jury in cases trletl by the jury siiull determine wlietlier tin* per- 
son proceeiled against i.s guilty of the contempt chargeil. and if It be det(‘rmiiu*il 
that he is guilty of the contempt a fine may be imposed uixni him not exceeding 
^500.” 

Upon whoso affidavit were the re.sporidents, the miners, brouglit into court 
for alleged contempt? 

One of the affiants said that several of the names in his affidavit should not 
have been there, nn<l he did not know' they winv there, and some of them were 
written in without his knowledge ; Mr. James H. BIoikI, attorney for the op- 
erators, then stated that he dr<wv the affidavits and w'as resiionsible for the all(‘- 
gations therein made and he only, thought tlie affidavits were .sworn to by the 
others. 

John Cassidy is in Jail with a $250 fine for contempt, becau.se as town marshal 
of Lafayette he attemptetl to arrest A. C. Felts, of the Haldwln-Felts detective 
agency, who was lmpf>rted from West Virginia to break the miners’ strike, 

Andrew Burt left Colorado November 15, 1910, for Iowa ; returned to Colorado 
March 25, 1911 ; wa.s never served with Buintuons or the injunction writ. He is 
in Jail and fined $500 for wntempt for violating a writ when he was out of the 
State during all the time the procee<Ilng8 were had. 

The same is true of Grover IViseman. 
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Kdwanl L. Doylo Is serving one year’s sentence in jail for writing two 
artieles puIRlsbed in the Mine Workers* Journal, the official paper for the 
United Mine Workers’ organization. These articles were published March 2 
and April 15, 11)11, The contempt proceedings referred to had been disposed 
of in the .sujjreme <*oiirt and were not pending. Doyle said, “This judge, who 
refnst^il us a jury trial, liad the nerve to ask that a grand jury be appointed 
to investigate the cliarges of bribery made against him. He dared to ask for 
a Jury trial, and but two mouths before bad refused 10 men that right.” 

These articles were a crithlsm on a matter disposed of by tiie court and not 
pending, and idso iKUlulned to the ImiKwbmont proceedings, 

From tile evidence introduced at tlie proceedings the remaining respondents 
were senteiKV'd lu'caiiM* the> belonged to a union and were loyal to tlie organi- 
Rjition. 

Ail of tli(‘s(' respoiHh'iits were coinjH'lhMl over their own objections to testify 
against thenisdves vvliere they bad lasm charged with a criminal offense. 

“ 'I'hat no person shall la' compelUd to testify against himself In a criminal 
case." ((’olorado eonsiltulion. ) 

I’he following words w('r«‘ used In a criminal case by attorney for the defense 
(The l’eo|)le r. IhsUensleiu) lad’ore Judge Whitford: “If your honor’s ruling 
is the law, tIu'U It Is not Justice; it is barl>arism, and no man can successfully 
<lel’(‘ud Idmself, Ids liberty, or Ids good name vvlieii it is attacked in this way 
by tlie prosisadlon.” 

Among otlier grounds urge«l for mwv trial in tlie Ilenwood case, recently tried 
before .liidgi* Whitford, tlie following are nuMitioneil l>y Attorney .lolin T. Bot- 
tom: “ 1'he liias and prejudice <d’ .ludge Wliitford against all persons charged 
witli eririu' make It impossible for lem to give the defeiidaut a fair and impar- 
tial trial.’’ 

Otu' of the hniding prosecutors in tlie dlslri<‘l attorney’s olllce for Denver 

stated In the jireseuee of .ludge Whitford, “O don’t call .ludge to try a 

iTlmiiiul cas(‘ heri', heenuse we have to prove (werythliig beyond a reasonable 
duuld liefore lilni." Judge W'as not called. 

In a former contempt case on December 2.*t. 1J)10, Judge Whitford stated that 
the evidence was very coidllcting, and evidently some one had not told the 
trill li and proceishsl to smdetici* tlu' lO union miners to a term in Jail for one 
year on sneli eonllietlng evidence. 

ll'xtiiuls from (he UooKj Mourilnin Novvm.] 

Ilenwood to ,ludg(‘ Wldtfor<l: 

“Judge Whilfoni, I am not surprlsiMl that I nin hero for sontenco before you 
after tlie attitude you liaM' taken toward me since tills trial started. 

I liave .seen criminals. Innocent men, and otliers afraid to come before you, 
because .vou liold tlie rejiutatioii of being a prejudiced judge, a biased judge — 
a man with a mind for just mie tiling, and tliat is conviction. A mau is guilty 
before lie enters this court room in >oiir estimation. 

" M.v idea of a Judge is that he is fair and ju.st to lioth sides. I never had 
tliat Justice from you. Judge Wliitford, from my oliservation it does not make 
a lot of (llfl’erence how’ young a life Is or how old, whether man or woman, 
jour one thouglit is and always luis lieeu conviction. You have been a prose- 
cutor all ,vour life and you know nothing else; it is like a kleptomaniac with 
you." 

The court : 

“Tlie feeling concerning the man now on tlie heiicli — of eour.se you are sur- 
rounded in Jail with 14 men — miners — that I recently sent tliere and occa- 
8lone<1 much public coinniont. 

“ The law Is that it must lie proven beyond a reasonable doubt that defendant 
l8 guilty of a erliiiinal offense, and It seems that the.se miners w’ere looked upon 
as criminals without the benefit of the rules of eviilence.” 

The Daily Herald of Boulder (Uepuhlican) in a rei’ent editorial said: 

“Sticks and stones will break iny bones, but wwds will never harm me.” 
And continues by saying that the extent of the damage done to the coal com- 
pany was measured by this verse, but that the damage to a judge’s feelings 
was measureil by one year in jail and $500 fines, aggregating .$6,000 and costs 
plus Jail commitments, until this “ enormous balm of Gilead ” for Injured feel- 
ings could be paid. 

The Boulder (Yninty Miner (Republican) is quoted from below, for the reason 
that heretofore this paper has been unrelenting in its attack on the union : 
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“ ConstltutiHl as is mankind, it would ho a cause for wonder were there not 
bitter, wordy disputes growing? out of the present strife, and hot words often 
lead to blows, and no doubt in many instances tlurlng the present difficulty 
what was only a i)ersoual affray lias been magiiiffed into a riot, involving a 
battle between union and nonunion men. In such Instances we believe that the 
officers, while doing ail in their jKiwer to prevent clash, should deal leniently 
with tlie offenders, and only where deliberate violations occur or cowanlly 
assaults are made should the offenders be piinisIuHl to the full extent of the 
law. All honor to the many good men and true who, bearing the full siuire of 
the burden and beli(‘ving in the rigliteousness of their cause, have persistently 
and consistently thrown the weight of their inlluence in favor of law and 
order.” 

The following is taken from the r)ally Cainiera (Democrat) publislied in 
Houlder ; 

“Judge Greeley W. Wliitford has become an instrummjt of good for the 
people of Colorado wlin h can not l>e ovtaestiinated. 1'he jH'opIe wi're in doubt, 
and the Inter<*sts were teaching them that recall of judges would be a bad 
thing; but the people Inive Ikhmi reading re|M»rts t)f proceedings in Judge Whit- 
ford’s court, and I1 k‘ naire they read the more llrmly are they convinced that 
judges need re<-alling, as well as any other (Jlhvrs who almse their pow'crs. As 
George Ill’s ohsiinanc.v ga\c tlu‘ world Its greatest lleimldic, so s(nne Judges’ 
services to the iiiti'i-i'vts proniiM* real rule of the people and freedom from 
judicial tyranny. 

“In sentencing tlie miners n(»w in jtill Judge Wliitford made use of the fol- 
lowing amazing statements: 

“ ‘ IdleiM'ss begets lawlessness, llm* Is organized ri'fusal to wmrk. Hitter- 
ness and animosity are in tlie breast of each against tliosc wjio do the w'ork. 
Tliis must be rcmeinliered as a general condition in tlie place when we examine 
the evidence and determim* the falsity or trulli of the charges; declarations 
have b(‘en made by mem’oers of tlie unlcui tliat tliey will yet win tlie strike, 
despite judge Wliitford's orders. 'I'lie declarations liaM‘ eonie from tbosi‘ liigli 
in tlie councils of tlie union.’ 

“ From this it appears that it is a crime to strike and that the injunction 
•'.'•ril was issued not to prote<-t tlie property Imt to defeat the strike. The 
bij-liest court in the State of New York held recently that a .strike w'lis legal; 
dial organized labor was es.sential and liad brought the laboring man from a 
l»ositi<ui of degradation to one of honor, respect, and citlzmisliip. If the in- 
junction was made to defeat the strike, tlien lias tlie court become the tool of 
die operator and tlie anlagoni.st of organized labor. 

“ ITocwdlngs of attachment liuve been Issued by the Denver court against 
the homes of III of the iinprisoiietl miners in lieu of the payment of the lino 
imposed upon tlieni by Judge (ireeley W. Wbitfonl.” 

Mr. Doyle, An apix>al to the miners of district 15 Just prior to the strike, but 
the jiolicy committee of die oKganizatlon quoting the law guaranteeing to them 
die right to be a member of that organization or any organization: 

An Appeai. to all Mine Wokkehs in Distuict 15. 

7'o the .Vine IForAcrs of District 13, V. i/. \V, of A., (Irccting: 

This is the day of your cmanelpatlou. This is the day when liberty and 
progress come to abide In your midst. 

We call upon you this day to enroll as a member of the greatest and most 
powerful labor organization In the world, the Unlteil Mine Workers of America, 
an organization numbering more than 400, (XK> members, oiierntlng in all the 
coal fields of the United States and Canada. 

This organization since its Inception has Increased w'nges more than KXl per 
cent, has established the eight-hour workday, secured better mining laws, and 
made it possible for Its members to enjoy freedom and protection from cor- 
porate tyranny and oppression. 

It has advanced the interests of Its members in a hundred different ways and 
has brought sunshine and happiness Into thousands of homes. This great 
movement now enters your district, which Is the only one in the West yet un- 
organized, and we enter It with the firm determination of remaining here until 
every mine in the district is working under union conditions. 

We feel sure we have your support. We know that for years you have ap- 
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In'Mli J to tiH to ticlp you. Now wo nre answorltur your cull with all the power 

'“we".Hk®y<Tu w'joln u local union at once It none exlsta In 

vour locality We ask you to tieli> lay the foundation of the aplMdld OMV^ 
meat we ate hiiildlny In this Hold. I>o not delay a monieut, but make haste to 
U>lu your fellows and lielp wlu fhc vl<'tory. 

'riie law of (Colorado protects you in your rijjlit to belong to a luboi union. 

It reads as follows : 


“ l.AilOU VNinNS. 

I nhnrful in ii^ti rfrrr irith nr coerce. — Tlint It shall bo unlawful for any 
individual, coiapany <a* corporation, or any nK‘ml>or of any firm, or agent, 
oMIccm’ or <‘iriplo\ (‘(‘ (if iitiy (‘orn[)any or corporation to prevent emploj^ees from 
forming, Joining, or belonging t<^ any lawful organization, scK'lety, or ixditlcul 
party, (>r to coerce or atteinivt to eisuve employ t*es by discluirging or tlireateii- 
jug to <lls(*hurge them from (heir <‘mploy or the employ of any firm, compauv, 
or eorj'oj'al hui heeuiisi* ot tht*if coiimn'lloti with su<*h lawful organization. s<»- 
elety, <*r iKdltleal party.” (Sec. 28(il, vol. 3, M. A, S.) 

“‘il/ixdcwirt/aor— Any i^erson or any memher of any firm, or agent, 
frflieer, or employtH* of any such eompany or corponiliim violating the pro- 
vlshms of WM'tlon 1 of this act shall Ik‘ detaned guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
upon convhMion tiHM'eof shall he IIiuhI in any sum not less than $100 nor more 
than $otK> or Imprlsonmeiir for a period not less than six months nor inore than 
one year, or both, in llu' disiretnni of Un‘ eoiirt.” (Se<*. 2801s, vol. 3, AI. A. S. 
Sec,‘j is on 2801 r.) 

If you are disehargiMl for ex«*reising this legal right we will begin court l>ro- 
etMHlings against the otlending eompany and will pay you strike henellts from 
the moment you (piit work. For further particulars consult the men lii charge 
of our olliees'al Trinlibnl, Walsenhiirg, riorence, and Aguilar. 

Yours, for unhuiisin, 

Fkwk .T. TTayes, 

.lolIN It. iiAWSOV, 

,Toun McLennon, 

K. li. l>OYlK>, 

I'nlir}/ ('niiuiiittcc Ifcprcxeniinij Dislrivt /o, Mine Workers, 


Mr. Doyi.k. ('oi'.v of statement Nsufsi by policy 4*ommitha‘ to the pres*;, under 
date of August 20. 1013, fK'rtuInlng to .statements being issued through the 
(.•ountry that were not eorrwt: 


Arci'.sT 20, 1913. 

To the Press: 

Many statements have been isMied to (he public, some of them utterly un- 
w'arrnnted and without foundation, to th(‘ I'lTect that the miners are asking 
for an open shop In southern (Ailorado. This is so ridiculous that were the 
situation not so critical it wmild h(‘ a joke. M'lie miners of .southern Colorado 
have had what the operators term an open shop, for many years. They have 
had the opeji shop and tlu‘ armed-guard systtaii until it has become so iinbeur- 
ahle t(> tlu*m that they have, after trying In vain for many years to have the 
statutes of the State lived up to, apiH'uled to the rnitovi Mine Workers of 
America to assist them in gaining that which is the rigiit of every free mao 
in this iwintry, the right to Join the uiihm of their clndce; the right of frexi 
spot'cli: the right of eidlectlve bargninlug and the right to employ’ representa- 
tives to assist them lii getting higher wages; better and more sanitary coiidi- 
tion.s; tlti' right and opportunity of an education for their children; the privi- 
lege of demonstrating that the highest tyiH* of citiKenshij> in m>t priHluceil 
tfirough espionage, by men, womeu and children Inking constantly placed umler 
survolliauce of ex-tninvlcts and iruportwl gunn>en. 

Statements have Ikh'ii made that tlie miners’ represtmtatives will not insist 
upon the recognition of the union and that they are only asking several unim- 
portant concessions. This is absolutely untrue. Another statement has been 
ixiaile to the effect that FYank J. Hayes, International vice president of the 
Uffitixl Mine Workers of America, who is in cliarge of the Coloradio situation, 
has e\'pres.se<l views not helcJ by oUier laenAers of the policy committee. This 
Is fdtsolately false. We desire to state ttvat Mr. Hayes was sent to Colorado 
to take charge of the situation here upon our i)ersonal request and was 
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selected by ns to act as the one member of the policy committee to Rive state- 
ments to the press, and every statement made by him reflects the sentiments of 
the committee and the Colorado miners. 

Realizing as we do tlie real meaning of a strike of tlm coal miners of Colo- 
rado at this time and that the pubilc is ofttimes, by virtue of their position, 
the greatest sufferers, also that the business Interests must not be overl(>oke<l 
and that the interests of the State should not be forgotten, we are detennine<l 
to exhaust all honorable means in uii endeavor to bring alxmt a settlement 
before the strike order Is issued. 

We are for Oolora«lo; we are for good citizensidp; we arc for the enforctmient 
of the law; we stand for justice. W'e hope the situation may be chaired up 
without a strike and that the disgraceful scones of years gone by tJiat have 
placed a blot upon the fair name of Colorado will never be enacted in this 
State again. 

Policy committee; 

,Tohn ll, Lawson, 

International L\r<‘(‘ntire Hoard Member. 

John McLennan, 

President . 

E. L. I>oYiJs, 

Heerciary-Tri aanrer, Disfnet /J, V. M. 11'. of A. 

Mr. Dott.k. Extract of given by inys(‘lf j)crtaining to picketing In the 

northern Col(»ra(lo coal tields: 

(KxtriU'trt from ud\l<’e >:iv('n to joid mrnilMOM of Io«*al union No. 13H8, I’. M. W. of 

A , I uuijitlo, (’olo., liy I*:. L. Doylo, socrotao -tro.wuivr distiiot No. 15, U. M. W of A., 

(»ct<)t)or 2, 1913.J 

Sheriff Putter being unable to attend tliK mecdlng to-night, ns he laid in- 
temliMl to, left word with the secretary of this local union to the effect that It 
Avas his desire that 1 explain his iKisItion relativi^ to the orders issiierl from hl.s 
offlet' prohibiting members of this organizati<m from picketing, and having a 
(Y»nv('rsatlon with him in the Denver oflloc* to-day, I will state in n brief way 
hi'-? stand In this matter, after which 1 shall explain the iKisitlon of tlie organiza- 
tion and advise yon along the lines 1 think jiroiier to follow during tin* life of 
this strike. 

Mr. lluster informed me that lie is acting nmler tlie advice of Gov. Ammons, 
Attonu'.v General Farrer, and District Attorney Carlson; they based this ad- 
vice on the antihoycott law of tin* State of Colorado, which prohibits picketing 
of all forms, lie further stated that his one desire was to serve the people as 
sheritT of Bouhler County and jirevent any lawlessness, and that in* had learned 
that the only way to prevent trouble was to stop the parties meeting, espe(*lally 
Avith men who are shipped in to act as .strike brenk(*rs; that if the miners or 
tiieir committees laid a right to go to work or to the mines to induce men to 
cease AAwking, the fuel c-onipaqle.s Avould InsKst that their guards be jiennitted 
to come to such places Avith arms to escort these men to AAork, and tin* conse- 
nueiice Avould be trouble. He said in substance: 

“ I am endeavoring to prevent such trouble, and if you people are of tlie 
opinion that this is diTiying you any rights as citizens, I AVlsh you Avould have 
it decided in the courts; I am Avilling as sheriff of Boulder County to bo gov- 
erned accordingly.” 

Tills is practically the slierlflr’s position in tlie matter of picketing, and I think 
he Avunts to be fair and just to both sidf*s, and in ansvA'cr to this 1 told him that 
I expected to visit you jieople to-day, and that I would attend this meeting 
to-night for the purpose of ailvlslng you as to how you should be governed Avlth 
refen‘nce to your picketing committees; and AAdille the sheriff no doubt beileves 
that the advice giA^en him is correct, I am of the opinion and Avill liold that 
opinion until ordered to do different by the courts ; tiait our right to do peace- 
picketing and use every peaceful and InAA'fiil means to prohibit men from 
taking our work at the mines, or to Influence them to join tlie organization 
after they have secured work in the mines, is a right that we can not be denied ; 
even a sheriff’s or governor’s office should not deny us that right, and If they 
deem to do so, as Indications are they are going to, rny advice Is that Ave ignore 
their orders and exercise our rights as citizens to use all jieaceful and lawful 
means to accomplish our desired end. 

I am going to ask you men to-night to appoint committees, say, two or throe 
men, to meet incoming ti^ulus and picket the various places AAhcre mui can ho 
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met and talkc<l to, and to explain to these men why we are striking and the 
reason wliy we fire entltksl to all that we demand ; explain to them why It 18 
fiecessary to hav(‘ an organization and make every effort to have them assist 
our eiiuse by n‘fr}unlng from working In these mines. 

The deputy sheriffs, I understaial, have already ordered our picketing com- 
mitlee aua.v from the .station find other places; if that is the case, they no doubt 
vs ill ( iMh'avor to slop your «‘ommitte(‘s, and if they do, my advice to you is to 
refuse to stop plektdlug, and if the deputy sheriff or the sheriff sees fit to ar- 
rest you for violating his instructions, submit to the arrest peacefully, notify 
the district oUkc', and we will see that proper legal steps are taken to protect 
you in all >our rights; do not be afraid to go to jail for a short time, if you 
lm\(‘ to, aild ill all ea.ses refrain from using loud, boisterous, or profane lan- 
guage'. I.c't rc'usoii he tlie weapon with wliich you fight. 

The law' under vvhieh the sheriff Is now’ acting is the antiboycott law', which 
the legislature repeah'd at the last session and whieli (Jov. Ammons vetoed. 
Aside from this tliere Is a elmise in tin* blacklisting and boycotting law' of this 
State which says that you Imve a right to persuade men from taking your work 
by pc'aet'ful picketing; and even if this were not a law’ your natural right as a 
citizen, your right under tlie State and National (Vnstitulhms would permit you 
to do tills. Again, In the ease where the Hooky Mountain Fuel (V). made ap- 
plication for a Federal injunction in October lust, Judge Lewis plainly .said, in 
rendering his oiilnlon and in denying tlie company an Injunction, tliut you liave 
a rigid to picket peacefully and iicrsinide nu'u to join >our organization or re- 
frain from acting us strike' brejikors. This decision was one of the most sw'eep- 
ing ever hundecl down from tlie Fedc*ral hc'nch; e\eii the newspapers of the 
country wc're silent, evidently afraid to make' known to organizc^l labor tho 
decision of such importance to It. Now, in the face of the fact that a Federal 
c'ourt says we have this right, that a Conslitulion <if Stale and Nation gives us 
tills right, arc we going to, as members of organized labor, submit to the wislies 
of titlier tiie district attorney or attorney general, or evt'n the governor of tiie 
State, and coinjily with a law that even the legislature said siioiiid not ho on tlie 
statute hooks and made an effort to repeal — a law that one man, tho governor 
of tlie State, said slioiild not Ih' reix'aleV No; if vou acei'pl my advice you will 
('xerelse your rights and take tin' eonseipienei's. Every right that wi' as citizens 
of tills country have was fought ami paid for in the iilood of the citizens of this 
country, and wo shoulil not permit any of these rlglds to he di'ideil us even if 
vve have to fight people to nmiutain tliem; this vve do not want to do, there- 
fore vve will figlit to the liighest court of the hind to protect tliat rigid, and it 
will he sufUcient time protect by war — civil war — wlicn the last court of tlie 
laml denies us the right guaranteed us by the Constitutions of the State and 
Nation. 

I have lio]ies, however, lliat wi' will not liave to go very far in the courts 
before our rights will be fully recognized. 

Mr. I)oYi,K. List of districts in which the Fnilcil Mine Workers are working, 
whether tliey imve agreements in those districts or not: 

Tlie Fnited Mine Workers of America, with a paid-up membership of 415,142 
I>(*eeTnher 31, 1913, is (livhlwl Into districts, us follows: 

I’ennsylvanla ; working under agreement. 

District No. 2. Pennsylvania; working muler agreements with the coal com- 
panies. 

District No. 5. PeimsYlvaida ; working under agreements with the coal com- 
panies. 

District No. 6. Ohio; working under agreements with the coal companies. 

District No. 7, Peimsj Ivauiu ; working under agreements with the coal com- 
panies. 

DlvStriet No. 8. Indiana ; working under agreements with the coal companies. 

District No. 9. Pennsylvania; working muler agreements with the coal com- 
panies. 

District No. 10. Washington; greater part organizeil and working under 
agreements. 

District No. 11. Indiana ; working muler agreement with the coal companies. 

District No. 12. Illinois; working under agreement with the coal companies. 

District No. 13. low’a; working under agreement with the coal companies. 
District No. 14. Kansas ; working under agreement with the coal companies. 
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District No. 15. Colombo; ^renter part organized, and has a number of 
mines working under agreenients with coal companies. 

District No. 17. West Virginia ; organized and working under agreements 
with coal companies. 

District No. 18. British Columbia; organized and working under agromnents 
with coal companies. 

District No. 19. KontU(‘ky; partly organlzeil. 

District No. 20. Alabama ; partly <»rganlze<l. 

Dl.strl(‘t No, 21. Arkansas; organized and working under agreements with 
coal companies. 

District No. 22. Wyoming; organized and working under agreements with 
coal companies. 

Di.stiict No. 2.i. Kentucky ; partly organized. 

District No. 24. Ml<*hlgan ; organized and working under agreements with 
coal companies. 

District No. 25. I^II.ssouii ; organized and workittg under agreements with 
coal companies. 

District No. 20, Nova Scotia ; partly organized. 

District No. 27. iMonlana ; organized and working under agreements with 
coal companies. 

District No. 28. British roluinhla; greater part organlz(Ml, some mines work- 
ing under agreement. 

District No. 29. West Virginia; organized an<l working under agreement. 

Mr. Doyle. Copy of letter from the rnlte<l Mine Workers’ exeeullve hoard 
that was sent hmv, dated December 1, 1914, (►r was, ratlu'r. brought here by a 
eommittee of tliat body, giving its reasons for advice to the miners pertaining 
to calling off the strike, which was calhsl off on the 10th of this month : 

Indianai'olis, Im).. Drcrmhrr /, 191//. 

To the officers and Members of all Local Vnions in ('olorado, Orcctino: 

The President of the United States on Sci>temb<‘r 7. 1914, submitted to us a 
l»roposiflon for the settlement of the Colorado coal strike and urgetl upon us 
its acceptance In the following letter; 

“ My Deah SiKs: I feel justified In addressing you witli. regard to the present 
strike situation in Coloraclo, because it has lasted so long. Jins gone through so 
many serious stages, and is fraught with so many possibilities that It has be- 
come of national Importance. 

“As you know, Federal troops have been In the State for tlie purpose of 
maintaining order now for a long time. I have been hoping every day during 
that time that some light would come out of the perplexities of the situation, 
some indication that the mine operators and the miners who are now on strike 
were willing to consider projKisals of accomniodatbai and settlement; but no 
such Indication has reached me, and T am now obliged to determine wliether I 
am justified In using the Army of the United States indefinitely for iwlice 
purposes. 

“ Many things may come out of this sltunflon if It is not handleil with public 
spirit and with a sincere desire to safeguard tlie imbllc as well as all others 
concerned; perhaps the most serious of them all — the feeling which Is being 
generated and tlie Impression of the public — tlint no one Is willing to act, no 
one willing to yield anything, no one willing even to consider terms of accom- 
mcKlatlon. 

“As you know, two representatives of the Government of the United States 
have been actively engaged In Investigating the whole situation and In trying 
to reach a dhspasslonate conclusion as to what it is ixwsible to do, In justice 
to both sides not only but also in the interest of the public. The result of 
their investigations and of their very thoughtful consideration in the matter 
has been the drafting of the incIo.sed * tentative basis for the adjustment ’ of 
the strike. I recommend It to you for your mo.st .serious consideration. I hope 
that you will consider It as If you were acting for the whole country, and I 
beg that you will regard It as urged upon a time — I am sure you will feel — 
\vhe]i everything should be done that It Is possible for men to do to see that 
all untoward and threatening circumstances of every sort are taken out of the 
life of the people of the United States. 

“Sincerely, yours, 
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WooDBow Wilson.’ 
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Our iuternatlonal oflkiuls sent the following reply to l^i-esklent M’ilaon; 

, “ fl(*n. WooDitow Wilson, 

**PtCMidcnt United Wafftiington, /). C. 

“Dear Sir: With fcoliiigs of personal esteem, we reply to your favor of 
Septernl>er 5. 

“We have \v(‘lgli(‘(l well aiul thouglilfully both the sentiments eKpressetl in 
your |)(‘rsonal leller and the proiMwed tentative basis for the adjustnient of the 
coal'tninlng strike in Colorado, the aeceptauee of which you urge ‘ w’ith very 
de(‘i) eariu stnt'ss.’ 

“Wo are profoundly impress^sl witli what you say. and fully conscious of 
the fact that In submitting this luisis of settlement you are actuate<l only by 
fe(‘liiigs 4>f pulilic concern and inspired by motives imth lofty and patriotic. 

“ Tlu* (‘rganizution which we have tlie lionor to repres«'nt stands tor imlustrial 
p(‘jicc. W'e favor the estal)li''hmeiil of right relations between employers and 
emplo.\eeM, to the end that strikes may he rendere4l unnwessar\. Having 
proper regard for theM‘ aims, we soughl In the beginning to avoid an Imlustriul 
conllict In (^dorado. We i(‘p<‘atedly asked for a meeting with the mine owmers, 
with the object In view' of entering into contractual relations with them, so 
tlial ptsK'e might prevail. Had this been <loiie, we ar(‘ contident that the awful 
Industrial struggle wlildi has been going on In Coloratlo could have been 
avoided: Instead of bloods1u*d, bitterness, industrial strife, and economic waste, 
tlu're could lia\e bt‘en estjibllslied throughout the coal fields peace, prosperity, 
and harmonious cooperation. It is our jinlgment that (‘m)>loyer.s ami employees, 
tlirough their djoscui reprevutalives, ought to imsd and settle their differenci'S 
by mutvial agreement. A direc t working agreement, ei\tered into in a friendly 
fq[)irit, makes for abiding, iKMinanent, industrial peace. This, we Ix^lieve, ought 
to h(‘ done by the mineis and ofwrators of Colorado. However, we aie mindful 
of tlu‘ siilTerlng and waste whicli this strike has thus far iiupo'>ed, and tlie addi- 
tional sueriliee which will he made if it conlinue^. 

“ Feeling keenly thendore our res|»oasihilities us the represetitulives of our 
organi/atlon, we accept ,\our proposed basis of settlement of the Colorado 
strike, suhJcH l, of course, to the approval of the* miners of Colorado. A con- 
vention of the rep^eselltnti^es (tf tlie mim'rs of Colorado will he held at Trln- 
iikad, (kilo.. Tuesday, September 15, at which time action will he taken thereon, 

“ \V(‘ slnceridy apprecaate the ]H‘rsonal concern which you have manifcstetl in 
the Colorado strike. Speaking as you do in the name of all the iKH)i>le of our 
great Nation, we fwl it our duty to respond to jour earnest wisli. 

“ We do so, therefore, as we trust in the true spirit of American citizenship.” 

Tn view of the President's earnest reiiuest that the strike he scMtled on the 
basis propostHl by his mediators, and in accord with tlie .sentiment expi*essed by 
us ill the above letter, we iuiiiiediately calleil a convmdion of the miners of 
Colorado, to nuud in Trinidad, Ckilo., September 15, 1P14, for the express pur- 
|K»se of periiiilling the men affocleil to pass. The delegates to this convention, 
by practlcall.v a unnniiimus vole, dechU'd to accept tlu* ITesideiit's proivosal, arul 
the convention directed that the following telegram he .s«*iit to President 
WllbOii: 

“TuiNioAo, Colo,, i<ci)lcnibcr 16, 

“ WiKinaow Wilson, 

“iVtir/dcNf United states of America, Washington, 1). C.: 

“The Colorad(» mine workers, in invention as.semhle<l, have carefully con- 
sidered your proposal for a settlement of the Colorado strike, and after calm 
and delltH'rate thought have this day dwideil to accept the proimsltfon you auh- 
inlt. The delegates to this convention convey to you their abiding faith in 
your integrity and your eariu'st and patriotic desire to be helpful in the present 
strike situation. Uism notice of acceptaiuv of your iiroposltion by the coal 
Operators, we will linraedlately terminate the strike and ivturn to work.” 

Preshlent Wil.soii Immeihately repUeil, as follows: 

“Allow' me to ncknow'leilge the rmdpt of your telegram conveying to me the 
action of the Colorado mine workers. In convention a.ssembled, and to eTipreas 
my deep appreciation. The action dtH‘s honor to the convention, and the spirit 
tn which the action w as taken Is a fine prophecy of the conclusion of the trouble. 

“Cordially mid sincerely, yours, 


Woodrow WTlson.’ 
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Wo were of tlie opinion (hat such action on our part would speedily termi- 
nate the strike, not thinking for an instant that the oiwjrators would refuiK» 
the President’s plan of settlement, es{)ecialiy when tids plan meant nothing 
more or less than the Impartial enformnent of the labor and mining laws of 
Colorado and the appolntnmnt of an industrial commission by tlie President to 
see that such laws were enforeetl. In the refu.sid of the o{)ertttor8 to accept 
the plan of settlement proiw>sed by the Preshient, and their insistence on a 
contimiatfon of a system which stands for industrial chaos and anarchy, tliey 
forfeit the supi»ort, if they pf^rslst in maintaining this i)osltion, of every right- 
thinking, law-abiding American citizen. 

Wiien tlie oiK*rators refused to acvept tlie President’s proiwsnl wo enter- 
tained the hofie that President Wilson would enforce ids pro|»ositlon by gov- 
ernmental action. After waiting for more than two montlis for some measure 
to be adoptcfl by tlie President that woid<l s|M'e<lily terminate the strike, ami 
receiving no definite word as to what his tlnal action might be, we concluded to 
arrange a meeting with the President, and accordingly we met with him at 
tlie White House on Tliursday, Noveml>er 19. He informed us nt that time 
tliat he was iegully ad\ised tliat he could not take over tlie Colorado coal 
miiii^ and operate them umler Government sui>ervlslon and thus force a settle- 
ment of tlie strike in accord with tlie i»eace plan he hud suhinitleil. Tla^ Presi- 
dent expresscHl deep regret that tlie operators had seen tit to disregard his 
wishes in the mutter, and Informeil us he would do everything he could legally 
to bring about a settlement of (he controversy. We rtHpiested that he make his 
IKisition known as soon as iKissible, and so on r)eceml)er 1 we received the 
hdlowing communication from tlie President: 

“The strike of (lie miners in Colorado vihicli has now lasted for 12 months 
has attracted (lie attention of the whole cotintry and has bi'cn acwmpanied by 
inuti> distressing and tragical circumstances. The mediation of the Govern- 
ment of the I'nited Slates was offered early in (lie struggle, but the Ofierators 
of the mines \\ere unwilling to avail (liemsehes of It or to act upon the sug* 
gt*sti(mK made in the interest of peace liy representati\es of the Department 
of Lalior authoiiztHl hy statute to ser\e In .siicli oase.s. It became necessary to 
send PtMleral troops to tlie district alTected by the strike In order to iirescrve 
P'Vtce; but tliolr pri'sciice could of itself mvoiiiplisli nothing aflirmatlve. After 
long waiting, therefore, and the disappointment of many hopes of ncconiinoda- 
tioii, 1 veiitiii‘(sl, after taking cotinsid wllli representatives of (he (Jovern- 
menl nho had biHui on the field and made tliemselves thoroughly ftimlliar with 
all the circumstances of the case, to proiiose a plan of pending agreement upon 
such terms and arnnigoments as might be made the basis for permanently 
salisfactory ndations between them. ^J'he plan seemed to me obviously fair 
and sensible. The .striking miners promptly accept(‘d it ; hut th<‘ mine 0 [>(‘’nitors 
rejected it, saying in resiioii.se to my earnest appeal tliat they oiijeeted to its 
most essential features — namely, the proiH>s<»<l arrangmnenls by whieli differ- 
ences might be settled by reference to a conimls.slon appoinltMl hy the Presi- 
dent of the UnittHl States. I think the country regretted their decision and 
was disappointed that they should have taken so uncompromising a ixisilloii 
I have walte<l ami hoped for a change in their attitude, but now fear that there 
will be none. And yet I do not feel that 1 am at lIlKTty to do nothing in tlie 
presence of circumstances so serious ami tllstressing. Merely to wltlidraw tlie 
Federal trooi)s and leave the situation to clear and stdtie Itself would seem to 
me to be doing something less tliun my duty after ali lliat 1ms occurred. I 
have therefore determined to npiK)lnt the coinints.slon contemi»lat.etl in the plan 
of temporary settlement, notwithstanding the rejection of the plan by the 
mine operators, and thus at least to create the Instrumentality by which like 
troubles and disputes may be amicably and honorably settie<1 In tiie future, lu 
the hope, the very earnest and sincere hofie, that lM>th parties may see It to be 
not merely to their own best interest but also a duty wlilch they owe to 
the communities they serve and to the Nation itsedf to make use of this in- 
strumentality of peace and render strife of the kind v lilch lias threatened the 
order and prosperity of the great State of Colorado a thing of the past, Im- 
possible of repetition so long ns everything that is done is done In gotnl teiniier 
and.; .with the genuine purpose to do justice and observe every public as u'cll 
ftfl every private obligation. 

'^'^The Hon. Seth I^ow, of New York; Mr. Charles W. Mills, of Philadelphia; 
and Mr. Patrick Gllday, of Clearfield, Pa., have most generously and un- 
selfishly consented, at request, to serve ns members of the commission. I 
owe to these gentlemen my own warm thanks not only, but also, I l>elleve, the 
thanks of their fellow citizens throughout the country. They will place them- 
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selves at the service alike of the miners and the operators of tlie mines in 
(Jolorndo In case controversy between them should In the future develop clr- 
ciiinstanceH which would render mediation the obvious way of peace and just 
settlement.” 

This is the last word from the President, and in subraltting this final propo- 
sltlon he eini>hasizes the thouj?ht that ” both partie.s may see it to be not merely 
to their <»wn best Interest, but also a duty wlilch they owe to the comniunitlea 
they serve and tl)e Nation itself to make use of this Instrumentality of peace 
and render strife of the kind which has threatened the order and prosperity 
of the jtreat StJite <>f Colorado a thin^? of the past.” In view of this urgent 
request, ccunlng as It docs from the Chief Executive of the Nation, we deem It 
the part of wisdom to accept his suggestion and to terminate the strike. In 
our (q)inlon, to wage the strike further would not mean additional gain to our 
members. 

We trust that this commission appointed by the President will meet with 
success and that all the operators in the State will come under Its jurisdiction. 
'Pile men wli<> compose tliis commission are of national reputation and are 
citizens of high cliaract('r and stsinding in their respective communities. If 
the operal<a‘s reject the good (dlices of this commission, appointed in good faith 
by the Pncsident of the United States, upon their shoulders will rest the 
responsildlity of any future trouble in the mining fields of (^)lorado. In taking 
this position aial in terminating this .strike, which has lasted for a period of 
almost 5 years in the northern coal fields and for more than 14 months in 
the southern coal fields of Colorado, we believe we are d(dng the best thing 
posslhh' for the num on strike, who have suffered so long in order that justice 
might ho don(‘. We luive spent an enormous amount of money in Nvnging 
this struggle* for Justice and fair play in the mining fields of Colorado but 
huv(' felt tliat it was spent in as nolde a cause as it was ever given to man 
to espouse. We are not unmindful of the heroic struggle waged by the miners 
of (^>lora<lo since the strike began. It Is with feelings of pain and sorrow 
that we recall tl)e massacre of our men, women, jind cldidren at Ludlow. The 
saerlficos made, tlje privations endure<l, is without a parallel in the history 
of tlie lal)or struggle's of Ana'rica. Only tliose who have suffered grievous 
wrongs could endure .such a j)rolonged coafiict. 

All lovers of lilicrty and bcll«‘^ers in fair play betw’oon man and man must 
admire tlie hi'roic struggle of the Colorado miners against the great w’ealth 
and influence of Uockefellcr ntid his u'<sociat<‘s. We believe that our people 
have not died In \aln. and that tin' battle tliey ba\e w’aged against such tre- 
mendous odels has aroiisod tin* coascicuce of tlie Nation, and that out of the 
martyriloin of our iieople will come the dawm of a bi'lter day for the suffering 
miners and their families in the coal fields of Colorado. May not this terrible 
contllct teach the citizens of (kdorado and of the Nation that ‘‘government by 
gunmen” must ceaseV We express the hope that the President of the United 
States and tlu* people of this Nation will see to it that constitutional govern- 
ment is enjoy l\v the <itlzens in the coal fi»ids of ('olorado. We have made 
every overture for peace since the begliinlng of this conflict. We have repeat- 
e<lly sought a conference with tlie mine owners only to he denied a hearing. 
We have repeatedly offered arbitration only to he ri<liculed, and in tlie end 35 
of our men, womi'ii, and children were innrderHl befon; the people of the Na- 
tion came to understand tliat the coal strike in Colorado was not a local or a 
State issue hut a national issue of vital importance, involving civil a.s well as 
Industiiul rights. Me feel that the President ha.s so rcgardeil it; that he has 
rtH'ognized the truth of the claims we have made; and that with the termina- 
tion of this strike by the appointment of a permanent presidential commission 
of fair-minded men we shall find that the old-time oiipre.ssion and tyranny 
will be no more, and that public opinion will comi>el the large operators of 
(’olorado to deal justly with our people. And even though we now feel called 
upon to terminate this strike, due tp untoward elrcumstances which surround 
us, we wish to stiy that our suptwrt and Inlluence will ever be given freely to 
tlie mine workers of (’olorado. M'e re<’ognlze no surrender and shall continue 
to prtipagute the principles of our humanitarian movement throughout the coal 
fields of Colorado. We advise all men to seek their former places in the minei?* 
and those who are refused employment we shall render a.ssistance to the 
of our ability and shall provide every legal protection to those ot our mem- 
bers who are being iiersecuted by the hirelings of organized greed. 

In accordaiK'e with the alwve we recoimuend that a c*onvention of the mine 
workers of Colorado be calleil to meet in Denver ilonday, December 7, for the 
purpose of making known the meaning of the recent proposition of the Preai- 
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dent nnd for fbe Turther purpose of working: out nil the details in connection 
with the closing up of the strike ; nnd, further, that a committee representing 
the International executive bonnl shall attend the above-mentioned (*onvention, 
and that they be given diseretionary power to meet the exigencies of any 
situation concerning the termination of the strike that may arise. 

lifr. Doyle. Clipping from the New York Times of last week pertaining to 
the Rockefeller Foundation, which shows that they have on hand $103,930,817. 

My reason for submitting that staten>ent Is bi‘canse of the foundation which 
has be<»n endowed by the same Rockefeller, whom the miners of Colorado have 
had to pay a gi-eater price for the attempt to establish the industrial part of 
this — industrial liberty of tiiis State. 

“Ry the issuance of a statement it was announced at the Rockefeller offlces 
yesterday, 20 Broadway, that .Jerome D. Greene, secretary of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, had withdrawn temporarily from his activities as a member of 
John D. Rockefeller’s personal .staff and that Ivy L. Ixh', exi'cutlve assistant to 
tlie president of the Pennsylvania Railroad, would shortly take up his duties."’ 

Of course, I ren<l this to show that this is the same Ivy fi. J.iee who was press 
agent for the ojKTutors in the Issuing of the recent bulletin, to get it into the 
n'cord, to show that labor Itself does not mn'd to expect any ben(‘tits from the 
industrial relations benotlt Investigation that the foundation, I understand, 
proposes to make. 

'J’hat the serviws of this man were used In Colorado at the direction of the 
Rockefeller Interest for tlu‘ purpose of thwarting justice in the Industrial world 
in the .State of Colorado, and that the services of such a man certainly could 
n<d be beneiicial to lalmr in the outcome from an Investigation in Cohu'ado. 

1 also want to get into the rec(U'd a statement con<*erning tlie Belgian ndlef 
Mork of tlie foundation that lias been in tlie press from time to time. Tlie 
Belgian relief work, which is no doubt done by that Interest to get the public sym- 
pathy, while at the same time the interest from which this money was coming, 
or a great portion of it, was .squeezetl from those who work In the mines of 
Colorado; rung from the blood and sweat of the men, women, and children, even 
tak(‘n from the children too young to enter the mines. 

That the Belgian relief work and perhaps a general investigation of the 
Ccltirado mine troubles would be taken up by this Rockefeller Foumlntlon. 

1 would llk<‘ to get it into the record, with tlie piTinission of the commission, 
that we don’t expect to get any justice or any semblance of justli'e from any 
investigation that may be taken up by this fcaindation, b(H*anse they are the 
sanu* Identical men who have taken from the miners an<l made them contribute 
to this investigation. 

I tind here in the list IJd names of different corporations in the United State.s 
uh<‘re the bonds, notes, and stocks have bw*n given as security or donatcnl to the 
Rockefeller Foundation to be used in this Belgian relief work, so called. I find 
that among them there are $1,(HK),(XK) of the Colorado Industrial Co. convertible 
bonds, as 1 understand it, nnd os the Colorado Industrial Co. Is one of the Insti- 
tutions of this State that is linked up with the C. F. &. I. bunch, to claim that the 
.'^l.fiOO.OOO that is used to Investigate a portimi of it is used to investigate 
Colorado’s industrial unrest, is simply an Insult to the intelligence of the 
wdrkers of this State. 

I claim it is like a man being held up at night, ami the robber meets him on 
the street next day and asks him to loan him the pri<*e of a meal. 

I believe that it is not in sincerity that that foundation Is going to Investigate 
industrial relations. I think It is mon* to hide what has wcurred than to do 
goo<l for organized labor. 

It refers heixi to John Rockefeller, sr., retiring from business activity. I want 
to mention that I rend in the press the other da.v, during the Investigation of 
this committee, that Rockefeller was present at Tarrytown some time last Sep- 
t(‘mber, Rockefeller, sr., with others, and that he evidently has not retirerl 
from activity, and the Investigation of the R<K*kefeller Foumlatlon into lalmr 
< ondltlons will not be such that we can exi)ect any benefit from It. 

I want to call your attention further that the hundrwi millions npproprlateil 
by Rockefeller for this Rockefeller Foundation, according to this report there 
were about six and one-half millions appropriated from that for service, and 
that after thl.s appropriation being made, $3,9.30,817.19 is on hand now more 
than they had when it was endowed in the start. It would appear to me that 
even tlie accumulations, while I have not figured it out, have not had time to 
Ret up the figures, but according to the statement of the accumulated earnings 
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Uio Intorest on thal $L()0.(M)0.0()0 rloiifitod by the BockoreUcr Foundation for this 
so-ciillod ujdit't "ork v\oi//<i jiion* th;in p/iy the iacTease asked by the miners of 
Colorado and thus have prevented ilie Imliistrial utirest that oxi.sted in this 
Slate and would Iiave provented tlie loss of life on both sides which has taken 
phiee and which has bruu«lit disgrace to the State and Nation. 

If we sincerely ward to try to <lo what is right, and promote the well-being of 
mankind throughout tlie world, how can any association established by him w'ho 
has brought so much on Colorado, how could he establish any kind of organiza- 
tion lliat was to ijromote the welfare of mankind throughout the world? How 
can h(‘ e\iM‘ct the world to l>elieve this commission, or anybwly to believe that 
he is trying to promote the welfare of mankind throughout the world, w'hen he 
denies the simple justice to the men who toil in the bowels of the earth from 
morning to night? Ilow can he expect 

Commissioner Wein. stock. I want to call attention to the fact that It is 
long past tfu* time for adjourning, and we ask the gentleman just to coniine 
himself to telling us what those documents are amt let us read them for 
ourselves. 

Mr. I>ov(,K. All right. 

1 wan( to oIYj'I’ in evidence a number of pictures. 

(The pholograidis referred to were .suhinittisi by the witne-^'., but are not 
printed.) 

I want to offer in evidence first a picture of the fum'ral procession in the 
stnvts of Trinidad aftm* (he Ludlow' nmssaens 

Auodier picture showing tlie caskets of tlu* victim'.. 

Another iiieturo showing the F. I. wagon loaded with boxes of supplies, 
etc., to he delivered at the headquarters ot (he mililia, showing that they worke^l 
in eonjunetlon. 

A picture of the machine gun Use<l by the militm, showing tiie gun ready 
for action as was iisisl in the month of April, 

IMcture showing the destruclion of tlie tent homes of the minors wlio went 
on strike at Forbes, Colo,, showing liow tlieir homo.! w’ere ruimsi and torn 
dow’ii hy the inilKla, 

IMoiun' of Ludlow’ before tin' tire, showing (ho tt'iUs elustered on (lie prairie. 

Fielure showing (lie ruins aitor the Lmllovv lire. 

I'ieture of the Black Hole, where tho hodU's of 2 woim'U and Jl Inibes were 
burned up. 

I’ieture of tho arinori'il automotule, containing machine gun and mino guards. 
This Is the same automoliile that traveled through (tie tented citie.s down there 
and oreato<l n reign of tmror, shooting the pwple to death. 

Black Hand letter re<‘elve(l hy .Liek Met^uarrio. 

Picture showing the n’lmiins of Louie Tikas, tho martyr nr Ludlow, who 
was trying to maintain pea<e. ami as tlie evidence Ini'' been given, was killed 
by the gunmen militia at laidlow’ last April. 

Picture of the remains of another miner. Uohodino, I think In'! name Is, 
killed on that day at Ludlow. 

I’ieture of the remains of .Tamo.s F>bT. .secretary Ludlow' local union, also a 
martyr on that day, showing how hi'' face was blown to pieces hy reason of a 
Imllet through the hack of his heml. 

Picture of the little Snydi't* hoy, 12 years old, wiio wont our from tlie hole to 
get, ids mother a drink, and as tlie miners were in tliat locality, he w'us killed 
by a phH'o of lead. But had that been John D. Rockefeller, jr., when he was 
12 years old. what a fuss w'ould have been made in tills country, and I claim 
that that hoy who dUsl that death is just ns good as anybody, and that he to-day 
lies in an early grave. 

Picture of a group of minors’ children near the tent colony. These are the 
children w'ho will he citizens of to-morrow, ami unless the Natlon’.s statesmen 
arise to the need of changing industrial conditions, at least realizing them 
from the working people’s vUwvpoInt, that these children in years to come will 
l»e the strikers of Colorado or of thi.s Nation. 

Picture of the two Iwys, showing one of them in his father’s overalls, having 
none of his own. 

Picture of a mother and child, show ing the anxious hM>k on the mother’s 

Picture of two children. uo 

I want to say that I apprtHiitite, ns one hun\hle citizen, the, opportunity' of 
having this time before your committee, especially since tbe hour of adjourn- 
ment has long past, l>e€ause I feel I am speaking to the statesmen of the Nation, 
and I hope this (.'oiumisslou w ill take such action to enact legislation that will 
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for all time to come stop such things as we have been going througli with in this 
State of Coioi'ado. 

Cbalrmnn Walsh. At this i)oJnt we will adjourn until to*UK>rrow morning at 
D o’clock. 

(At tills ()oint, 5.25 p. m., an adjournment was tak«‘n until to-morrow, Tue.s- 
daj', Dec'cmber 14, 1914. at 9 o'clock a. m. ) 


Penvilb, Colo., Tuesday, Dcvcmhcr 15, 19U—9 a. m. 

rres4mt; Chainnan Walsh, (Commissioners Ilnllnrd. O’fVmnell, I/onnon, and 
Harrlman. 

Chairman Walsh. The comnilssioii uill lH*^in ortler. 

Is Mr. Snodgrass heieV Take that chair, please, Mr. Smslgrass. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. B. W. SNODGRASS. 

Cliairman Wal.sh. What is your name, please? 

Mr. SNODOUAsa. B. W. Snotlgias.s. 

Chairman Walsh. \N’hat is your business? 

Mr. Snodgrass. I am .superintendent of a coal mine. 

Ohulrnmn Walsh. How long have joii live<l in the State of Colorado? 

Mr. SNoncKAHs. Since 1888. 

Ciialrman Walsh. By what company are you emido.Ned liow? 

Mr. Snodgr\ss. By (he Vietor-Aiiierican Fuel Co. 

Chairman Wai..sh. IMease brielly state what you have Ixvii doing since you 
come to the State In 1888. 

Mr. Snodgrv.ss. I came to the State when I wa-; (ptif.* a yoiin:* hoy and went to 
school for a number of years. 

Chainnan Walsh, What was your first hiisine.ss? 

Mr. Snodgrass. I was employed three ytairs in the Trinidad National Bank. 
After that I was employed for 10 yeans by the Colorado Find & Iron Co. 

Ciialrman WAi.srr. In wliat capacities? 

Mr. Snodgrass. Well, most ol tlu* time In a ch*rical ca|>acity. I workisl at 
Mie coal mines for six >ears, ami also worked in (hen gema-al ollu’es in Ihaivaa' 
lje.re for four yejtrs. I then went to the Victor-American Fuel Co. In 1905. 

Chairman Wai^sh. In what capacit.v V 

Mr. SwiODORAss. As clerk to tlie general manager I w'ork(‘d in that capacity 
for a year and went tlien to the mines as assistant superintendent of tlio 
I>(dagua mine. That wa.s in 1906. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you been sui)erintendeiit? 

Mr. Snodgrass. 1 was nssi.sfant .sn|K*rlnt<‘ndent of the mhi<‘ two years and 
have been since that time superintendent. I ha\e Ixsm .superlntendenrslx years. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, plea.se state brielly your ext>erienco with the strik- 
ing miners from the beginning of the strike until the battle of Ludlow. 

Mr. Snodgrass. Well, when the strike first began to be talkt*<l of I tnlkwi to 
nearly all of tbe men em[)loy(Ml at tliat mine individually whenever I eonld 
talk to them. They did not seem to think there would be u .strike. None of 
i^em seemed to want to have a strike. They <lid not want to go on a strike. 
They told me that tliey considere<l they were doing as well as tla\v couhl <lo In 
the coal-ininlng business any place. 

Chairman Walsh. How' nian\ di<l you talk to, wouhi you say? 

Mr. Snodgrass. Oh, we had fKK) men at that linn* and I talked to the greater 
part of them. 

Chairman Walsh. You had .500 men at the Delngim mine? 

Mr. Snodgrass. Yes, sir. They seemed to lie tpilte wiMl satishiHl witli the con- 
ditions there, and up until three days before the .strike Ixy'ame elfective I do 
not Itelleve — I did not believe that very many of them would leave us. I don’t 
believe they were Intending to leave. Two or three days befon* the strike some 
organizers or agitators came Into the camp. 

Chairman Walsh. What w’as his name? 

Mr. Snodgrass. Well, I am not positive, I did not .see them. There were two 
or three, I was told, came In on Saturday night and stayenl Saturday night and 
part of Sunday, and mixed around among the men, and on Monday returned, 
ond w'hen I saw some of the men I knew there was going to l>e a strike becfaiise 
they told me they were going to leave. They changed their minds very abruptly. 

Chairman Walsh. E^w' many went on strike from your mines? 

Mr. Snodgrass. About 250. 
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ChnhDitm VVai.sii. Just about half that were there? 

Mr. Snoixjkans. Vos— w(‘ 1I, a little more than half, because during the last 
l)of(>ro tlio strike probably 50 men quit; they did not wait for the strike; 
(liov did not want to bo In It so they went away. 

Cbainnan Waj.hh. \Vhj»t percentage would you say went out from the 
Ixdagiia mine, what j)or(‘(‘ntago of the whole, on account of tlie strike, went out 
iiaiModiatol.v boforo, at the time or iuinietUately afterwards? 

Mr. S.N(ji)(iiass. per <*ont. 

(Mtairmau Waish. 'riion It was just about half? 

Mr. Snodouxss. Vos; if you consider the number that quit a W’eek or so pre- 
((‘dlng the strike. 

(-hainiiuii Walsh. Now, then, after they went <nit at Delagua, W’hat experi- 
ence <lid y(»n ha\e i)ersonally? 

Mr. S\oi)<.H\ss. Well, when they went out on a strike they went out very 
good natuiXMlIy; tlu'y \\(‘re just as friendly when they were leaving as they 
liad been previously, but when I met those men a week or two afterwards they 
had coniiJelely changi'd their actions; they were distant. 

Chairman Waism. How many of the men that went out from Delagua went 
to the Ludlow tent colony? 

Mr. S.N'oiKiiiAss. Nearly all of them went to the colony, went directly to the 
colony. \'(‘ry few stayed at the colony; they <lld not like it there; and after 
I hey had been there a week or so, some im^ved to other places, to Trinidad, 
Aguilar, or other places where they could get houses; they did not like the Idea 
of ll\lng in tents. I don’t kmm' Just how many stayed at the colony, probably 
.50 o\it (d’ the 2.50 stayed at the (’(dony, 

(hiainnan Waism. Were you present \\\m\ any violence took place on cither 
side? 

Mr. Snoihujash. 1 was presimt when there was vhdence at our camp, at the 
Delagiia mine. 

('halrman \Vvt,sii. .Tust deserlhe that, and please confine yourself to first- 
luind information, wiuit you saw yoursidf. 

Air. Snoimihass. All riglit, I will d(> so. AVo had trouhle tliere on three dif- 
ferent occasions. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Wlien was the first one? 

Mr. Snoihiuass. Tin* first occasion was on October 20, I believe; yes, on 
(»ctohep 20. 

(duiimnni Wa[,sh. Just describe It. please. 

Mr. SN'onnu\ss. 'fhe superintendent at the Hastings mine, which is located 
alamt 3 miles from our mine, telephoned me that there was a huneh of 
strikers eondng np tlu‘ canyon l)ack of tlu* camp from the Ludlow tent colony, 
presumably lieaded for eur idace, and I sent six men out to head those men 
<dT so they would not get to tlie camp. Tliey came \ip tlie canyon to our 
reservoir 

Chairman AValsh (Interrupting). AVlm were the six men you sent out? 
Wlmt ofilchil (Mipadt>, if any, did tlu'y luivc? AA’ere tliey guards or sheriffs 
(»r what? 

Mr. SNomiHAHS. A'es; they were guards. 

CJuiinnau AV.m.su. AVere they what were called mine guards proper or deputy 
slierltTs? 

Mr. Snodouvss. Deputy sheritTs. 

(qmlrman AA’ai.sm. AVhat date was that? 

Mr. Snodokass. On the 26th of October. 

(3ialrmun AA’ai.sh. And you sent them whore? 

Mr. Snoixuiass. Over to our reservoir, which is about a mile and one-half 
from the camp. 

Chairman AVat.sh. In what direction? 

Mr. Snoi>«h.\.s.s, In a nortlicasterly dircH'tlon. 

Chairman AValsh. Procewl. 

Mr. Snodokass. Hofore they got there these strikers had reached that point. 
We have a caretaker living at the reservoir with his family and he had seen 
the strikers coming. He had ellmbod up on top of the mountain to see If he 
could set? any of our men around any place. 

Chairman Walsh. AAVre the strikers armed? 

Mr. Snodokass. Yea, sir. ' ) 

Chairman Wai.sh. What did they have, small arms or rifles? 

Mr. Snodgrass. Tliey had rifles. And when the caretaker got up on this 
prominent iiolnt the strikers saw him and began to shoot at Mm. He was not 
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armecl. They shot at him and also shot at his iiouse and put several holes 
Into hla house wliere his family lived. When our men showed up on the scene 
there was a little shooting back and forth and the strikers went back down 
the canyon. 

(nialrman Walsh. Was there anyone hurt at that time. 

Mr. Snodgrass. No one seemed to l>e hurt. 

Chairman Walsh. How were the guards armeil? 

Mr. Snodgr\ks. With rifles. 

Chairman Wai.sh. How many men were in the strikers’ party, do you think? 

Mr. SNODCtiiAss. I did not see them. 

Chairman Walsh. How mar»y were reported to you? 

Mr. Snodgrass. About 20. 

Cluilrinan Walsh. No one hurt that time and they went l)ack up the canyon? 

]Mr. Snodgrass. That is correct; nobody was hurt. 

Chairman Walsh. Proccf'il. 

Mr. Snodgrass. Then, on October 2S 

(’hairmaFi Walsh. October 2S. 1913? 

Mr. Snodoraks. Yes; October 2S, 1913. the strikers came up again. They 
amp up from tlie same <lirectlon. and also ;i number came from the direction of 
\,guilar. 

(’’lialrmnn Walsh. How many were there tlmt tinu*? 

Mr, Snodgrxss. There were about 150. 

Cbnlrman Walsh. Did you see them yourself? 

Mr. Snodgrsss. I saw some of them. 

Clialrman Walsh. Your reimrts and all showe<l there was about 150? 

Mr. Snodgrass. That is what we thought, as far as we could s<h\ They came 
v’lthin about thri^-quarters of a mile (►f the camp, and we had some men out to 
AH‘p them from coming in. There was considerable shooting hut nr>l)o<ly hurt. 

(’hairman WAi.srr. Did they come up a county road? 

Mr. Snodgrnss. No; they did not follow any road. 

Chairman Walsit. They came up the canyon? 

Mr. Snodgr\ss. Yes; they came up the canyon. 

Chairman Walstt. How many imm \\(‘re (*ngaged on your side in that shoot- 
n;:? 

Mr Snodgrass. On that day? Twelve. 

Chairman Walsh. Were they mine guards or <lepiily sheriffs? 

Mr. Snodgrass. Mine guards. 

Cludrinan Walsh. How di<l you get the information that the strikers were 
otning up the canyon? 

INfr. Snodgrass. Wc had been telephoned the day h(*fore that they were com- 
ng and had lMH»n up all night getting tehqdione answers; and It was generally 
alked over the telephone from all sources — all night — that there was going to 
e trouble in the morning; that It was going to start at 5 o’ch)ck, and it did 
tart at o o’clock. 

Chairman Walsh. Who, If anyone, directed or nKpiested the deputy sheriffs 
!) go down and meet them? 

Afr. Snodgrass. Well, I requested them to go. 

Chairman Walsh. Who did you requ<*st, any parti<-u1ar one among them or 
II of them? 

Mr. Snodgrass. Well, I requested all of fliejn to go. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, then, wa.s there anyone hurt In that scrimmage? 

Mr. Snodgrass. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh, You say it took place about three-quarters of a mile from 
our mine? 

Mr. Snodgrass. Yes; sir. 

Chairman Walsh. That is, the Delagua mine? 

Mr. Snodgrass. Yes, sir; no one hurt. 

Chairman Walsh. When was the next time? 

Mr. Snodgrass. The next time was on April 22 ; there had been fighting armind 
udlow a couple of days. 

Chairman Walsh. ThaCwas after the Ludlow affair? 

Mr. Snodgrass. Yes, They had been fighting at Ludlow from the 20th. 

Chairman Wat.sh. You were not present at Ludlow then? 

Mr. Snodgrass. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you go there afterwards? 

ilr. Snodgrass. Not for several weeks afterwards. 

Chairman Walsh. Tell us what took place on the 22d? 
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Mr SNODGius.s. On of Ai)ril we had l>een informed by a man in 

Aijailar thal tin* strikers were eoinlnjr iil» the canyon— Umt K on tlie 21at -v/e 
wi'ie told they were coming up the cati>nQ ami gettiiiie out onto tin* hilU I 
sent soni(‘ iiieii out on the t<> kee|> them from ('ominjr into the camp, and 
the> .st;i\(‘(l rnit all <!a.> ou the 2lst, ami we dmngetl tl>em and sent some more 
nuMi a I iii;Lrlit aixl liie\ staytMl out all uiKht. 

(’Iiiiirnian \V\i 'i'lio nilHria were there at that tiuu\ were they ru>t? 

Ml’. .SMriuar \.ss. Not there; there were none closer than Liullow. We had 
frhoni -w(‘ hud 12 men out duriug the night of ll»e 21st, and at 

(Miaii-iiiaii WMsti (interrupting). Twelve guanlsV 

Ml. SNoixanss. Ves. Ami at 4.45 In the morning the striker.s catm* up to 
williin pi’ohahl.x KMt or !.“)() jards of where some of our men were statloae^L 

Ctiairniaii Walsh. Within the canyon or on the road or where? 

Mr. Snoix.i! \ ss. On (op of the bill — uoroiid at all. 

( ‘liairiiian W m.sii. No road? 

Ml*. '^NOixar \ss. .No, sir. 

(Mi.iiriiian Wmsh. Wsis It on your propert^ ? 

Mr. Sxo»x;«\s8. Oit, yes; it w’us a mite insole of oiir land, where oiir nici\ 
W(Mv stiitioneil. A large nnmlKU’ of strikers came up there and they engagetl our 
naai and IIkmh* wcu'e s(‘veral hundred shots tiia‘d. 

Oliaii'iiian W'm.sii. W(‘re you pr<*senl? 

Mr. SNoiMiit \s.s. 1 was In the camp: I was not on top of the hill. 

Cliaii'inan W\Lsii. Ilow many men <li(l yon hu\c tlas’c? 

Mr, SxoiH.ioss. I had 12 on (he hill that morning. 

(Miairmun >Valsh. Who were llm 12 men yon had there; do yon remember 
their naim*s? 

Mr. SxonuRAMs. I reineml»er a number of their names, 

(Miairman Walsei. Were they the stinie 12 that went out l>efore? 

IMr. Snoih.I! \ s.s. Sonu' of tlmm were the sntiie, 

Cliairman WAi.sir. How many did you have alti>gether guarding the camp? 

Mr. Sxoixiii.vss. .\t tluil tinn‘ we had 12 regular men, and then we had a num- 
l>i*r <d’ nu'u working in the mine who couUl Ix' dei»ended on to help in case it 
was nect'ssary. 

(Miainaan Walsh. How many? 

Mr. SxoiKiinss. We had 12 r(‘gnlar men; and then we had a nnmlHr who 
were working in the mine on whom we call to help us in case of trouble. 

Chairman Wvlsii, aNow', were there a!iy individuals among those men that 
were In itmuimml of the otliers, or did they all have the s;une authority, or luwv' 
was that? 

Mr. Snoihiras.s, Well, of course, we hud a man who was in command. 

Chairman Walsh. Who was that? 

Mr. t^NODOKA.ss. His name was Vamlerleiir. 

iMialrnmn Walsh. Hat! any of these men, or lanv many, if any. had woi-ked 
for your coinpaiiN Itcfore this tronhle? 

Mr. Saodorxss. Itefore the strike? 

Chaiianan Wm.su, Yes; before the strike. 

.Mr. SNomnuss. .\bont half of then?. 

Chairman Walsh. In what capuciti«*s Imd they workeil? 

Mr. S\oiKiu\ss. Some (d* tliem had worked in thi‘ store, some had workeil at 
the mine ns laborers or mottHiuen ami coal diggers. 

C'halrmau Wmjsh. Who. if anyoiKS dlrecteil them to Ik‘ eommKsione<l, or 
asked them to he commissioned? 

Mr. SNmHUiAss. 1 askt*ti them, 

CMniirman W\i,sh. .\mong the others, (he other half that had not workf^l in 
the ndiie.s, where did tliey come from? 

Mr. Snoograss. d'luw were men that had come there to work in the mine. 
They came fnmi different (xiints; I don’t know just exactly. Some llvwl on 
farms above the mine as ranchmen. 

Chairman Walsh. Who hired them? 

Mr. Snodgrass. I hired them. 

Chairman Walsh. AihI when you Idi^l them, how did you get them com- 
missioned? 

Mr. Snodgrass. We aske<l tlu* sheriff to commission them, ’ 

Chairman Walsh. Who was the sheriff. 

Mr. Snodgrass. Mr. Gresliam. 

Chninnnn Walsh. And what direetkm or iastriutimis did you give tltese 
men at the time yon api>ointed tliem? 
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Mr. SNormuAR.s. I simply told tlicm we wantetl thern to protect tiic propertj^ ; 
to stay on the projK'rty lines. 

Cluiiriiinn Walsh. Wlmt t‘omiM‘ris»tlon did they nx*eive? 

Mr. Sn()IK4Bass, Tliey were paid $3.50 a day for their sprvict»s. and wlien they 
work‘‘d in the inine.s they k'ot the regular seale of wages paid in tlie mints. 
They were not always einployoil as guards. They wei*e enii)Ioye<i most of tim 
time In the mines, but wlien we took them out for those .s(‘rvlees 

(-hairman Walsh (interruptini;). Wlien did you employ (he liist ones? 

Mr. iSNoi>GHAss. We employed tlie lirst one.s on (he 23d of S<*ptember. 

Chairman Wal.sh. That was as soon as the strike was dechiriHl? 

Mr. Snougkvss. Tliat was the day it wa.s dinrlaretl. 

Chairman Walsh. And where did they get their arms? 

Mr. .SxoDORAss. We furnisluKl tlieni. 

(■liairman Waish. What arms did they have? 

Mr. SXODGRASM. Itiilos. 

Chaiianan Wai.sh. And wh<*re did you gei (he rifles? Were (hey at Delagua^ 
or did they have to get them from some place else? 

Mr. SNoiKiitA.s.s. We got th(‘in from Trinidad or Ih*TU(‘r. or — 

Chairman Walsh (Interrupting). Do you rememlx'r liow long liefore the 
strike was call(‘d Unit you got them? 

Mr. S.NODORASH. Oh, two or lliret‘ day.s. 

Chairman Walsh. You got them two or three dji.\s before? 

Mr. S.NOiKiii vss. Ye.s ; we didn’t have any arms bi'fore that. 

Chali'inan Wm.sh. WIio pureliasi^d the arms? 

Mr. ►SxoiKiiLVS.s. I presume the purciiasing agent of the eoinpany purchased 
the arms. 

Chairman Walsh. So far as you know, the.\ came from Trinidad? 

Mr Saod(;r\ss. Ye.s; so far as I know'. 

Chairman Walsh. Just (stiidiig hack to llie thinl (Migagcnient >ou had there, 
the thir<t trouble was <m tlie 22d of April, was IIV 

Mr. SNoiKunss. Y(‘S. 

Chaiianan WALsrr. Do.scrlhe it, plea.se. 

Mr. Snoik.uash. When the strikers came up and (•nuag<*d our men. our men 
li.id to leave heenu.se tliere wtTe too many of them. Some of tliem came hack; 
a couple were killed. 

Chairman U'alkii. You say some of yoiir men were kilh*d? 

Mr Snodora.ss. Yes. 

(Ji.iiriuan Walsh. How many? 

Mr. Snodgrass. Tw’o of tho.s(‘ men that w’ent up on fin* hill that moridng were 
killed. Another who went up after tlie eiigageuient started. 

Chairman Wai,.sh. What was the name of tlu‘ (irsl one wh<j wa- kUh'd? 

Mr, Snodgrass. Ills name was (’havez. 

(Jiairman Wai.sh. And what was tlie name of Uie other? 

Mr. Snodgrass. Fred Dougherty. 

Chairman Walsh. Doth liad worked In Uie mine iM-fon ? 

Mr. Snodgrass. Yes. 

(Jialriimn Wat.sh. Were Uh‘.v men with familii*s. or not? 

Mr. Snodgrass. Mr. (’havez liad a family. 

Cliuiruiun Walsh. How' long had Chavez worked? 

Mr. Snodgrass. Worked for two or tliree years, off nrni on. Ho lived on a 
rancli above the camp and W'orkod part of the season; part of tiie season he 
workssl on the ranch. 

(Jiairnian W'alsh. What was the other man’s name? 

Mr. Snodgrass. Dougherty. 

Chalniian Walsh. How’ long dl<l he work for you? 

Mr. Snodgrass. He had been there since DectMiib<*r, 101.3. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you see the engagement In wldch tliey were kilhMl? 

Mr. Snodgrass. Yea; I saw the engagement In which Dougherty was killwl. 

Chairman Walsh. How many men were with Dougherty? 

Mr. Snodgrass. Well, there were five of them .start(‘fl up tiie hill, four wlUi 
Dougherty ; but four of them got back. That Is, they met the.se strikers, and It 
was too warm for them. 

Chairman Walsh. Where did they meet the strikers? 

Mr. Snodgrass. Just at the top of the hill. 

Chnirroan Walsh. And how far was that from the top of — from tiie mouth 
of the mine? t 

Mr. Snodgrass. A quarter of a mile from the mouth of the mine. Dougherty 
.was killed there. The other men got back. 
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Clinirnmn Waisit. Autl this other mnii was killed? 

Mr, Svom’rHASH. Killed. 

Cliairrrmii Waihh. That same day? 

Mr. Snoih.hvsh, Vos; ahout an hour after the euRaffement started. 

Clmirmaii That would be aloiiR about 6 o’elock? 

Mr. Snoix-ims.s. I tliink It was alouR about 6 o’elock. 

( halriiian \V\i..sir. I>1(1 the strlker.s continue to advance right dowm to the 

♦ intif)? 

Mr. S,No!)(.F{\ss. Xf>; they came — some of them came within 200 yards of 
the mouth of the mine. They never got any closer than that. 

(’hairmaii Wai.su, I>e.serlbe that whole affair, please. 

Mr. SNoixiinss. Well, when the .shooting started I was asleep. I was called 
I got mi. A lot of other people got up. We rustled up probably 10 or 15 men, 
ga\e tlK'iu some guns, dlstrllmted them at different points about the camp. 

(’hairman Walsh. UHles? 

Mr. .SNoiKiHAss. Itiile'^. And in about a half an hour the strikers showed 
\jf) on a hill -on the toi) of a hill, about a quarter of a mile away. They were 
strung along the lirow of the hill for about thrtH'-quarters of a mile — the 
length of the eamp. Th(‘y were .shooting promls('uously into the camp, shooting 
at ev(a*\ l)(»(ly they could se<\ so that our men shot at them whenever they could 
S('e tluMii from the camp. Along about 5 o’clock the men started up to help 
flu' fellows who were on the Idll ; they got nearly to th(‘ top of the hill, but the 
strikers had got there first, so that they began to .shoot at them and our men 
lan back, excei»t the one who wa.s kille<l. 

(’hairman Wai.sit. About how many strikers w'ere there? 

.Mr. 8xoi){!kass. Well, we considered there were 2r>(). 

('hairman Wai.sh. What was the name of tlu‘ man— your man — that was 
killed? 

iMr. SNOUfiiiAs.s. B(‘si(les the two I told you of? 

Chairman IValsh. Yes; the last one you mentioned. 

Mr. SNonmiAss. Karl Peterson w’as kllle<l. 

Chairman Walsh. T>id he work for your people prior to this time? 

Mr. S\oi)(inAss. Yes. Am! he was a noncoinhatant at the time. 

(’hairman Walsh. What was he doing? 

Mr. S.N'onc.uAss. Hi' was a coal miiuM*; ami he w'as taking refuge behind a 
tree watching the nITair. He left the hotel hecausi* the hotel wms not prote(*ted. 
lie was taking refuge ladilml u tree. He was more than 50 f(4*t from me when 
he was killed. 

Chairman Wal.sh. W('re you engaged In the tight, >ourself, were you armetl? 

Mr. Sn'odc.h \ss. 1 wa.s armed. 1 was watching tlie thing. 

(Uiairman Walsi'i. Had a rille? 

JMr. Sxoixanss. I had. K\erybody Avas armed that could got anything, that 
couhl g(>t a gun. 

(’hairman W\ish. TTnder wlu)se command wore your forces? 

Mr. SNoixmvss. Well, I ludped distrlhute the men. and after they were 
dlstrllmted, why, tlu're was nobody In command of them. They were doing 
wliat tliey wore told to do. 

(’hairman W.vlsh. Taking care of themselves? 

Mr. SNoDt.uAss. Taking care of tlieinselves ; trying to keep these people out 
of the camp. ’riu>re was another man killed, a noncoinhatant, Donovan, Dave 
Donovan, ho was a <*arpontor — ho was a man 70 years old. 

Chairman Walsh. Working for your mine? 

Mr. Snodc.kass, Yes. 

(’hairman Walsh. Wliore w’ns he when he got killed? 

Mr. SxoiKiUAss. He was on the street. 

Chairman Walsh. Where was he with reference to yourself? 

Mr. Rnoik5ha'«s, He was about a quarter of a mile from me. Thei*© were 
two noncombatants killed that moriilug. The shooting kept up until 0.30 
in the morning, and during that time I liad some one telephone to Hastings, to 
get some help. We did not have very many men, had only about 20 men 
arraetl, including those who were on top of the hill. We did not know where 
they were at that time. They had become scattereil. About 9 o’clodc the 
switch engine came up and brought some men from Hastings. I believe that 
some of those men were militiamen. And the Hastings people had phoned to 
Maj. Hamrock at LudloAV that the aflPalr was on at Delngua, and he sent some 
men by rail. They came up within half a mile of the camp and got off the 
train and went uj) toward the hill. The strikers saw them coming and imme* 
diately retreated back in the direction of the militia. 
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Chairnmn Walsh. Did they have any fight with the tm>ps there at all? 

Mr. Snodgrass. No ; they left when they saw the troops (H>niing. 

Chairman Walsh. What other events wcurred there that day, if any, or 
was that the end of it? 

Mr. Snodokash. That was the end of it. The militiamen went over the hill to 
see if they could .see anybody, and everylaMly had gone when they got up there. 

Clialrnmn Walsh. Wa.s tliere any property destroyetl at the Delagua mine? 

Mr. S.voDORASS. No. 

Ciiairman Wai.sh. What were you exiK*rienees, if any, after that? Did you 
have any other exi>erlenee with them? 

Mr. Snoik)Ra.ss. No; we had no more trouI)le Jifter that. 

Clialrman Walsh. How many, if you know, of tlie men that went out on 
.strike, returned? 

.Mr. S.\oiHiRAH.s. Oh, about a hundred I know of. 

Ciiairman Walsh. Was there any change in conditlon.s at the mine fieptem- 
lier after that strike was cailtHi, in any mine, so far as any conditions were 
coneeiaiHl; were iliey paid any more or any les.s, or was tliere anv diaiigo 
made in conditions? 

Mr. Snodokass. None whatever; no change made. 

Chairman Wai..sh. Now, is tliere anything else you care to state about the 
events that (K-currtsl around there that you .saw that you think w'oiild enlighbm 
llu‘ commission, Mr. Snodgras.s? 

Mr. kSnodouass. Tliere was \ery little el.se occuitihI at the Delagua tnine. 
You .see, w-e were C miles away from Imillow-, wliere th(‘ main trouble took place, 
ami outside of these thn'e engagements we had no particular trouble. 

1 men are there in your mine now' tliat stayed in 

.Mr. S.NOixiRAss. 1 think there are 125. 

Ciiairman 'Wai.sh. About 125? 

Mr. S.voDGUAs.s. Yes. Never went out at all during the trouble. There wvro 
some stayed part of the lime; went away and came back again. 

strlke?^"'*^” ^*’*'‘* 

-Mr. Snodgrass. Well, we havi' now over between 47.5 and .5(K) nuMi 

Ciiairman IValsh. lletw'een 475 and .500? 

Mr. Snodgrass. Hetw'een 475 and 500. 

Chairman Walsh. You are very mair up. Hii'n, to \our full (MiulpmenC> 

.Mr. Snodgrass. Yes. i i . 

Chairman Walsh. Your mine is running now\ Is it? 

.Mr. Snodgrass. Yes, sir. 

( Inilrman Walsh. Did you e\er ha\e a < beekweighman in vour mine? 

Mr. Snodgrass. \Ve Iiaxe two (iieckweiglnnen. 

(’hairman 'Walsh. Now? 

Mr. Snodgkas.s. Ye.s. 

(-’hairimm M’alsh. How Is he selected? 

Mr. Snodgkas.s. Tlie che(kweigtimen who are emjiloyed — we have two weigh- 
men. two places tliat we dump coal, two jilaces that we weigh coal, conse- 
uuently it Is necessary to have two checkw'eighmen, if we have anv. These 
men talked around among the miners and decided tliev wanted to have a clieck- 
weighmnn. 


Chairman Walsh. \Vhen wa.s that? 

Mr. Snodgrass. The two men w'ent to (he minerH ami .saiil, “We would like 
to he checkweighnien.” Tliey circulated a petition among the miners in tlie 
nnne W'here the men were w’orking. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlien was that? 

‘"^^^O^RASS. Oh, that has been two months ago. They circulated a petl- 
mn , got the miners to .sign the i>etition. When they had it signed tbev lirought 
a^'^’^rding to the law', It was necessary for us to allow them to 
o oV 1 <^‘hwkwelghmen. The law says that if a majority of the miners want 
a checkwrelghraan they can have It. I simply t<Kik the petition, looked it over. 
(ount«l to see if we had— if they had the majority of the miners. 

Ohainnan Walsh. How are those checkw’eighmen paid? 

Mr. Snodgrass. You mean the amount of their salary? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

c/Yk* ‘"^^'odgrass. They are paid $100 a month if the miners work steadv. or 
at the rate of $100 a month If the miners work steady. 

Chairman Walsh. Who pays them? 
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Ml, S.voDGii TIic mlnfirs pay thorn. 

Chniriij.'tn Walsh. JIou i.-s the* monvy wllectwl to pay thorn? Ja it taken out 
of Ui(‘ir wiif^os'/ 

Mr. ,S.%oi)(.iiA.'is. V(‘s. Tlio iniiiinj? Ia\vs stalo specifically how they shall he 
pai)l. 

(Miah'iitari \V vksh. IIow are they paid at your mine? 

Mr, Snouckvks. They are paid l)y deductiuj; a certain amount from each Ion 
of coal mined. ’'rhe,\ rnii a coal cheek, the .same us a coal miner. They credit 
themseht's v\iih a ecri.uii tonnage each day to makt* their wages. That tonnage 
Is d(‘(luct(‘fl from (he tonnage* of tlie miners wlio .send out the coal. Tliere is 
no oliier \\a\ to do il ami Cimiply with tlie law. The law says that they shall 
do It tn tjial maimer, ami that is lh(‘ way they are being paid. 

( 'liairmati W'visn. lla\e ,\ou (wer had a checkweighman in that place before? 

Mr. S^o!)(ill \ss. No, sir. 

(Ihairmaii Wai.sh, Did I imder.stand you to say jou newer had a check- 
welgiiman before? 

Mr. Snodmi \\ e never had a checkweighman Lw^fore. 

Chairman Wvisii. (hexe cheekweightnan worked steadily ever .sinee the 

reipiest \\a'< made nimn ,nou to apjmint (hem? 

Mr. S.NOixii: vss. Yes; llu*> have worked all the time. 

(’huirman Waish. Did >ou ever make u suggestion to the men (hat Ihey get 
a cheek welghmanV 

Mr. S^()n(ll{\s.s. No, 

(Miainnan Wai.sii. Well, do the.\ .M‘em to want a checkweighman? 

Mr. Snoih;ka.s.s. ^\‘ell, it is hanl to say. There are some of them whom f 
talked (o, .sinc(' the cheekweighmen were put on, who slate tlu'y would rather 
get along without one: but I don’t know aboul tiie majority. I have not 
talki'd with tlu' mtijord\, but I think the\ are very wtdl .siilUlied the wav the 
thing is. 

Chairman \\ \i>n. Do you lUiiik il makes for Iietler satisfaction among tht* 
nimi to have a elonkweigliinan’? 

Mr. SnoikiI! v«>.s. I helie\t‘ in the long rim Ihey would be better sjitisfied. 

Chairmati \Vai,sm. What ha\e .\ou observed with respect to the results (d the 
cin'ckw eighmau? Do thev seem b) gt*l more tonnage more weight or not? 

Mr. Snoihiu vs.s. No: it would 1m* lmpos.sil)le for there to be any difference at 
all. 'J'hey were gelling what (hey sent out before, and they aiv getting that 
now. There is no difference. 1 have seen nobody who thought there was any 
dilTeriMice In their weights. 

Chnirman Wai.sh. You say you .saw noluMly. what? 

Mr. Snoikjiivss. l s;iv I have talked to no'bodj who thought there w'as any 
dilToreuce in the welglits sinee (he cheekweiglimaii went on. They .seem to 
think llie> have got the same weight', now as thev ahva.vs got from the com- 
panies. 

Chairman W almt. lias tlu'ia* !K*en any other <’hange at yoiir mine exeejit the 
Installation of a eheckvveijdmianV 

Mr. Snoihiuass. Tliat is all. 

Chairman Wmsh. That Is all. Thank ,vou. 

Mr. (tovo, 1 umlersiand th(»s4* witnesses are not here, and I think you had 
sometlilng to |)ut in. Maj we not utilize this time? 

Mr. CovK. Very good. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. F. E. GOVE. 


(ihairmnn visit. Now, Mr. Cove, I lu'liev'e there were certain documenf.s 
that Mr. Osgood said he would have you present. One of them, I recall was— 
well, mu.vhe I will not try to recall them. Just indicate wliat vou have, and 
we win put them In the n'cord. 

Mr. OovF. The conimisslon asked Mr. Osgood to proiliice hero, or have me 
atute. tlie nuital at tlie Detagiiu saloon. For many years the saloon at that 
point and. by the waj. there are two instead of one, as ho stated — has l>een 
based UIMUI 20 couts per man for the men emploved at that mine. Just 
beftire 

Clmirmuii Walsh (Interrupting). Well, analyse that, will you pleas^ 'Mr. 

CfOve, Just tell us * '• 

Mr. 0o\K (interrupting). If there were 500 men employed at the mine, the 
sahMin rental woiihl he $100. That varied at different mines In times gone by. 
It Ims run troni 20 to 30 wnts ix>r man In u small mine. The rental was based 
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Upon 30 cents pt»r capita aliowuuce. Tia^rc lias Isvn a k<hmI deal of criticism 
of Uiat method, airlioti^h it lias at u ays beim in voKtu\ I think, in the Sf}it(‘. 
Auef, from time to time. In rect^nt years tJie dilfcroiit orieralors Imve cl^an^^^Ml 
that iiiMt ptit the salooii rental utK>n a tiat basis. Tl»en. reula! at the fk^lnKua 
ftaloon from this time forward, and, in fact, the cliaiiKe was contemplated uhae 
than a year aj;o, will bo uikiu that basis — ^KX) |kh* month. 

The commission asked that Mr. Ospoml cause to In* prepared a statement of' 
the wage scale at the Victor Co. camps; and 1 liave here a tyiH'written list ol 
that character. It gives the daily wagi' of all the the comptiny n!en~-tiinl><‘C 
men. tiack Iayer.s. trappers, trip riders, firtTs, He. Those wages iiin from 
1^1.32 a day to $4.tK) a day, the $1.32 Iwlng tlie trapper boy. 

(Vunml.ssloner O’Co.n.nkll. And who is the $4.(»()? 

Mr. Govk. The $4.00 is the machinist. This statement also gives the nam 
who worked eight hours and those who workisl nine liours. In addition to 
dial the prifs' imld for mining coal appears, ad at the diflerenl Victor Oo. 
mlmsi that i»rice runs from ,'35 to 95 cents per ton. In addition to this at two 
of the mines a bonus for Increasing the lump proiluccd hj lie* miners ---a bonu.s 
of 1 cent for evei'y per cent increase in tlie lamp. 

(See Go\e Kxhiliit No. 1.) 

1 think the cimirinaii askoil whether a re<*ord of any kind was kept of 
the names and family relatioiiNliip of men wlio applied for work. Mr. Osgood 
stated there was not, so far as he knew. Weil, there is and always has lK*eii. 

H(‘ was asked — 1 tliiiik 1 con’e< ted him at tliat time, ami a request was 
made that sample pages of such record be [inxluced here. Th(‘ record Is no( 
kept e.vactly as I thought it was. but I have here a page or two from the record 
during the year 1011. It shows the dale of employment, the name of the 
employee, Ids clUK'k immlier, age, nationality, marrUsl or single, and ihen a 
column with res[M'ct to his family and wlieie tliey live. If you care, 1 wilt 
read just a few' to show you how they ruu? 

(Chairman WALsir. Very well. 

Mr. Govk. Here were men emplo.ved on the 3d and 4Ui day.y of August, lOH 
Gu the 3d ‘of August at that mine seven men aptilied for w'ork. They wei (‘ 
gl\(‘n their check nuinher. One was 20 years old, one 38, .and one 53; a Gn‘<'k, 
an Ausirian, a Mexican, a Mexican, an American, a Mexi<*an, a Mexican 
Thr“* were inarriiHl and three wi'i'i* .single; one Juid a wife in Greece^, one a 
wife and tw'o children in the old i*ounlr.\ — that was the Austrian — one a wife 
in Mexico and one 10 children in Me.xico. 

(ill tin* next diiy there were some 10 or 15 employed. Most of them ma* he 
tween 22 and 30 years of age ; four or five Slavs, tw'o Montenegi lus, tW'o Italians, 
and tiiree Greeks; about one-lialf were married and half single; one ha.s a 
child in Delagua, one a child in the old couulr.v, one 2 children at IVIagua, 
one 2 children and a family in the old count r\, and ihat is th** gonoral cliaia*'. 
ter of tlio.s(? tw’o pages. 

(Sc‘c Gove Exhibit No. 2.) 

The next is two pages from the 101.3 record. Now', it .so iuit»ixMiS (he I dur- 
ing that time there were only two or three men employed each tlay and the 
character of tlii’in is about the saiin*; young men for the most part; one a 
dap, an Austrian, a Mxlcan, a Slav, Italian, Ausirian, lUdian, M(‘xi(Mn, (irf'ck, 
Mexican, Gr(*ek, Greek, Mexican. Mexican, .Tap, Italian, Kalian. 

Ghalrman Walsh. Just offer that, will you please, Mr. Gove. 

(See Gove Exhibit No. 3.) 

Now, do you also ha\’e a record of men that were disharg(*il? 

Mr. Gove. Tliis Is the only record we have, and doi^s not show that. 

I will say this, In 1914 a new book was started, a more substantial affair, a 
great, big, bound volume. The.se other records wen* kept in little Inronnal 
iKKiks; but in 1914 this b<K)k was slarlHl, ami it d(VS show— well, I see I am 
wrong about that. My impression was that in the new record we liad a column 
in It showing when Hie men were employee! and when disdiurged; but it d<«‘s 
not aiipear here. Either my nvolletlon Is wrong or they liave omitted, in 
copying, that column. Tliis is the 1914 reconl 
(See Gove Exhibit No. 4.) 

I Chairman Walsh. They have no further rm>nl of wduit men were di.schargeHl 
or W'liat the discharge was for? 

Mr. Gove, No. I suppose the pay-roll rw^ord would sliow wlum they w'ere 
dlacliarged, 

C3inirman Walsh. Yes; but not the cause of tlie dise‘hurgo? 

Mr. Gove. Not that I know' of. 
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nmlrmau Walsh. Koml. Now, what else have you there, Mr. Gove? 

Mr Govk Mr <)s«oo<l was asked whether there were any written orders sent 
to the sai^Tiatendents of the mines with resect to law enforcement 
elToiMs to i)r«‘veiit aechhaits and tlilJi^s of that kind, and I think he said not 
as far as he km‘W. I hav<* hwn to Mr. Murray’s files, and Mr. Murray is the 
general FnaimK(‘r of the company, and I find that scarcely a day passes that 
he d«M‘s not write a hdler or circular of some character to the superintendents, 
and I Iiave selected h(‘re, for a jierlod of a few months prior to the strike and 
for a few monllis suhKe<iiient to Its inauguration, a few letters of that churac- 
ter-I started In F(‘hriiury, 1013, and It runs down practically to date. 

(Miairniaii Wai.sh. Well, just submit those, will you please, Mr. Gove? 

(See Gove lOxhlhlt No. .o. ) 

Air. Govk (<ontlnuln«). And In one (»f those circular letters Mr. Murray re- 
ferred lo the superintendents a i)amphlet or book which he was sending them, 
and asked Unit tlu'.v be u idely distributed among the men in the camp. He got 
this up himself. It Is marlosl on the outside, “Suggestions as to how to avoid 
aceldents to (unployees of the Vlctor-Aiuerlcaii Fuel Co.” It Is printed in a 
half a dozen different languages ami has different hea<Iings in it. This Is the 
Fngllsh, and tluu-e ar(‘ a mnnber of rules for miiuTs; a page for drivers, a 
number for trackmen, timbermen, trappers, and so forth. 

(!halrmun Wm.sh. When was that Issued? 

Mr Govt:. ’I'he letter transmitting It would show. There is no date Iiere 
at all. 

Chairman Walsit. Have you the letter transmitting It? 

Mr. Go\k. Yi's ; lH*r(‘ It is Ireferrlng to Fxldblt No. 5|. 

(HookUd entitled “ Siiggestions as to How to A\oid Accidents to Our Km- 
I>loyees,” Issmsl by the Vlctor-.Ymerican Fuel Co., in six different languages, 
was submit te<l in printed form.) 

Chairman Wm.sii. ilidurnlng for a moment to that saloon proposition: You 
say lu'reafler the I’cait will he .$UK) a month Hat. Has the ordtT beem made? 

Mr. G()\k. 'riM' ord(‘r has luwer bemi made, becau.so the decision was made 
shortly lu’ior to the strike, and we hav(‘ had no saloon since. 

Chairman Wm.sii. Now, there Is an amendnamt lo the State constitution 
prohibiting the .sale of li(Hior (m and after a certain date in Colorado? 

Mr. Gom:. ’Pliat goes into effVet, I think, the 1st of January, 1916; and there 

a dispute as to \Nhetl\er it nHpilres legislation to make it effective. 

Chairman Wklsh. What Is the i>oslilon of the company? 

Air. Govk. 'Phe companies want to get rid of tlu‘se saloons an<l always luive 
been. They W'ould be very glad if they could be wlp('d out. 

(Judrmau Wai.sh, Wbat Is tlierc to prevent them from closing the saloons 

in their own eamp, or what Is their polley with regunl to it? 

Air, Govk. Air. Murray has tried a number of (‘xperlments U\ regard to his 
saloons. He has clostsl tlu'm entirely, with the residt that Hum the men drift 
Into Trinidad and luwer come hack, or if they come back it is (liree or four days 
later. He has enforced a uontrealing rule, which he found to he somewhat 
effective he thongld, hut It Is a ditheult thing to determine. He at one time 

tried cutting out all wldskey and strong drinks and contine the men to beer 

and wine, wit limit nny appreelahle effect. 

Chairman Waisit. Now', is then* any other doeiiment there that w'o asked 


you to submit? 

Air. Govk. I think luitldng. 

Comml.ssloner OJ’onnki.t. Air. Gove, will you explnn why the men on the — 
T notice the machinists, hlaeksmith.s, <'ar|H*nter.s. engineers, etc., are marked 
nine hours on the list, as against eight for the men in the mines. 

Mr. Gove. Tlie t'lght-hour law in this State is applicable only to umlerground 


nil'll. 

Commls.sloner O’Connell. Ob, T thought a later nmeudment made it appli- 
cable to all. 

Air. Govk. No, sir ; just underground. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Just underground? 

Air. Govb. Yes. sir. 

Chfdrmnn Walsh. Brlefl.v, what have been your duties with relation to tho 
strike as attorney for the Victor- American Fuel Co., Air. Gove? 

Mr. Gove. I am a member of the firm which has acted for many years as 
counsel for the Victor Fuel Co. Since this .strike started my associate has been 
attending to his legitimate business and I have rather drifted into this strike 
matter, and have done very little else for the last year. 
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Chairman Walsh, Please state whether the company you represent has taken 
an active port In politics in the district where Its mines are situated. 

Mr. Gove. It has not. Now, understand me about that ; the i)eople In Denver, 
the head officials of the company, have striven to keep out of polities. They 
have tried to kt'ep their men out of politics, but it Is utterly Impossible; and I 
am not sure but what It is perfectly unfair to ask the men around these mlnln^f 
camps to give up their rights of citizenshli) and never mention politics in the 
local camps. 

Ohalrman Walsh. Does your company contribute any money to either politi- 
cal party? 

Mr. Gove. Tt does not. 

Chairman Walsh. Do they contribute any money, to your knowledge, to the 
election of any individuals in tb<‘ dlslrbls in which their mining camps are 
locnt(Hl? 

Mr. Gove. If doi's not, to my knowledge. 

Chairman Walsh. Does any other company, so far ns you know? 

Mr. Gove. No ; not so far as T k!mw. 

Chairman Walsh. Please stat(' wlmt part you have taken personally in super- 
vising the publicity work for your company or for the (UM‘rators generally. 

Mr. Gove. When we found that the newsi>apers and public press generttlly 
were printing wdiat to us was m(»st outrageous stulY w’o undertook to counteract 
that to some extent. The first effort at puhlielty \vas smne time after this strike 
started. I wrote a statement, which we could not g(‘t the nowspaiMTs to print 
unless we ])aid tlami for it. 'J'hat statement w'as prlnle<l in a number of papers 
in this State and paid for. 

Chairman AValsit. Printed as an advertisement? 

Mr. Gove. Prlnte<l as an advertisement, and so laluded. 

(Chairman Wal.sh. AVlll you submit that, please. Into Ihe record? 

Mr. Gone. There Is no date on this, hut It was — ] venture to say It was early 
iu October. 

riialrman AV \L.sn. October. 101.3? 

Air. Gove. October, 1013. It was a stat<‘ment of the position taken by tlio 
<M>erutors. 

Gj alrmnn AA’^alsti. Ahtti wrote that, did you? 

Ml, Gove. I w'rote tliat m.\self. 

(The newspaper clipping here referreil to, entltle<l “.\dvertisoment — a state- 
ment of the coal-strike situation,” was .submitted In printed form.) 

Mr. Gove. Some time later, and it must hav4‘ been aft(‘r October 1.*), about 
that time, another statenamt was prepared, and I wu’ote that myself, with the 
exception of the tabulated pfU’tloii of it. 'Phe gist of it — the point in it is to 
sliow a long list of acts of violence commltled invurhihly, us we in.slsl, by the 
strikers. 

Chairman Walsh. AA’^ere those im-ldonts ri*ferred to in the statement of Mr. 
Osgood and in the statement of Mr. AA'cHku'ii? 

Mr. Gove. Not one-half of them. 

Chairman AA^al.su. Do you think they are all eontninc»l up to that time in 
that statement you have there? 

Mr. Gove, AVell, yes. 

Chairman AValsh. Please submit that. Air. Gove. 

Mr. Goms. This gives tlie names of tlie outside ngitntor.s that were cat that 
time conducting this strike — a list of a dozen or 15 from other States. 

(The newspaper clipping here referred to, also entitled “Advertisement — A 
statement of the coal-strike situation,” was siilunitted in printed form.) 

I hold in my hand anotiier advertls€*ment. The Pueblo-Star-Joiirnal had 
heard of a man by the name of Bettis running a small mine near Canon City 
who had signed np with the union and had .some trouble and quit — had a strike. 
The (Klltor of that paper wrote Mr. Bettis a letter asking him a number of 
questions as to the exact effect of his having signe<l up on his operaUons. He 
replied to the editor. We got held of that correspondence, although It did not 
originate at all with the operators, and it was of such a character that we 
thought the public ought to know about that, and this contains that corre- 
spondence — questions and answers by that operator of his experience under 
tlje domination of the union. 

Chairman Walsh. Those were advertisements, were they? 

Mr. Gove. So marked and paid for. 

38819*— S. Doc. 415, «4-l— vol 8 7 
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(TIk‘ iiewHpHi)**!’ j'Jipiiiu^r lien‘ referrtMl to, ontltlfnl “Adverti.^ment — Rerop- 
iiltion of UnlttMl Miru* Woi-kers of Ainorlea handicaps both operators ami 
mliiei-s,” from the Alamosu Courier, I>eeenil)er 20, 1913, was submltteil In 
prluttMl form,) 

Now, this advertisement simply the letter of the governor to the operators 
ami the thr*>t‘ Tiiiiiers \s!io <oiiferre(l in the governor’s office at tlie tlrm* Secre- 
tary Wilson was here. It Is ttie governor’s fetter to the operators and miners 
arrd the rf'sporise of the operators accepting the governor’s proi>osltlon for a 
settlement of the dithculty. ^ 

(The newspaper clipping her<‘ referred to, entitled “Advertisement — Official 
correspondence oti strike situatl<m,” from the Clenwood Uost, December 6, 
1913, was suhmitted in printed form.) 

A great deaf of talk and fuihlicity has been given about the so-called starva- 
tion \vag(*s received in this State, and it uas ratlier irritating to the operators, 
iitxl we examined inlo and found out the facts, and after an intinite amount of 
slatisjical work (ui the part of the auditors of the company we advertised here 
“ ’rh<‘ starvation wag<‘s of coal ininers,”' giving a complete, ix*rfect. un(]U(*s- 
tiuued copy of tin* pay roll of several mines. Tliey show for themselves what 
they are- tfie wag(‘.s for ct‘rtaln month.s at <liftVrent times before and after the 
strike started. 

(The clipping liere referre<l to, e?itlthsl “xVdvertisement— Starvation w'agos 

coal miners,” from (’ohu’ado Springs newspup<‘r, dated ()etot)er 2G, 191.3.) 

Comrnisshiner I.kxxon, Does It Inillcate where two men w’orked together in 
taking out co.mI’/ I)o(‘s il Indicate what each man got? 

Mr. C()\K. Tfiere Is nothing in these statements to indicate whether — yes; I 
am mlstak(“n about that; that point was e<wen‘<l. Where two men w'orke<l 
logelluM' th(‘ pay roll shows exactly tfie roeeifffs of oa<‘h one, tind as a mutter 
of prae(h‘(* two nam always worfoMl togettuT amt are pahl separatel.v. 

Those figures wxTe disjuited and denied to s\ich .an extent that we requested 
Oov. Ammons to api»olnt an .‘niditlng nmnniirtH' to see wfudher tliey w’ere 
cm'reel or not, llo pielosl out thre(' puhlie aceonnlanls lieria and they .sjxnit 
appro\ltiia(el\ a wec'k \erifving them, and, so lar as those notices are- ctm- 
cciMK'd, tfte.\ fonml about threi* errors in all of th(*m agaiiHt the operators. 

The strike leaders had a long a<I\ertisement in some of the papers that all 
Ihi'y asked was the entorci'iiuMit of State laws. 'Phis advertisement on the 
part of the oiM'rntors showed that they had already formally in writing agreed 
to consent to their doinaml if their ad\ei3lsement were true. That is in tht' 
form of a hdter to the governf»r. 

f’hairman Wvr.sir. Did >ou dictate nfl of those nd\ertis(‘menls. Mr. Cove? 

Mr. Co\K. I had nothing — oli. yes; I will say that 1 prepareil th(>se adver- 
tlsemmits, although the material, ns in tin* Pueblo instariet*. wa^ not preparrxl 
))y me. 

(’hairman Waish. You w'ero doing that on behalf of ail of the operators? 

Mr. CovK. Y(*s: wa* wito alf In together. All nuMUing together. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Did you have anything further to do witli the puhfieity? 

Mr. CovK. No. 

Chairman Waish. Now, as to the pnhlication of these fmlletins In- Mr. 
Lt*e. what, if aii.v thing, did you have to do witfi linjse? 

Mr. (lOVK, Absolutely notlnng. 

(3nilrman Waish. 'Phat was s<»lefy the Colorado Phn*! & Iron Co., and 
in so far as it relates to your eompany it is ji donation from the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Co.? 

Mr. Oovn Yes, sir; so far as I know. 

Chairman Walsh. You know nothing nl>ont the eniplovment of Mr. Lee, 
or his compensation? 

Mr. CovK. No. I did not kivow he was here until he wa"> on the groiiml 

Chairman AVal.sh. That is all, Mr. Cove. 

Mr, Gove. Walt i. minute, pfeasv*. Seune one has handed me a note. My 
nttentlon is called to the tv‘stlmony of Mr. OsgtKKl ns to the elgtit-hour day. I 
think that would be doareei up from the statement I have handed in. 

Clialrtnan W'ALsir. Thank you, Mr. Gove. 

Mr. Go\tc. Mr. Osgmxi, If tlie commission will i)ermlt me, liad in his hand 
a typewTitten statement taken from the State coal mine lnsi>ector’s records, 
showing tlie nurnher of men employe<i and the tonnage of the State for a 
long iverlod of time. The same tabulation con be obtained from vour own clerks 
and probably will be; Init If you care to liave It, I will be glad to put It in. 
Chairman W.vlsh. Please offer it. 
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^fr. TfOVE. Here It Is, with the other articles referred to. 

(See Gove Exhibit No. 6.) 

(The witness also snhiiiitted In printed form newspaper article entitiwl 
“Advertisement — Starvation wages of coal miners.” from the Dally News, Octo* 
iH'r 25, 1913, and Pueblo Stur-.Iournal, October 31. 1918; also article entitled 
“Advertisement — Miners’ chief demamls bjised on Sate laws,” from the La Junta 
l>emocrat, Noveml)er 17, 1913.) 

Mr. Walsh. I suggested yesterday to Mr. West that the mental attitmle id' tlie 
o(M‘rators during at least one iKudcKl of this violence can be well obtained, if 
jou care to have it, from a .series of telegrams that f wrote at that time. 
(Jiairman Walsh. To whom were^ the telegrams direct'd? 

Mr. Gove. Tliey were directed to a frieiui in Washington, who had asked me 
to ktK'p him advi.sed. I suspected that tliost* telegrams were going to otllcial 
sources. 

(Uialrnuin Wal.sh. Would you 1m^ kind enough to let Mr. Taike Onuit, who 
is the gentleman that went over that correspomlence with the mine workers yes- 
terday, ha\e tinit correspondence, and he will go over It. as far as it has l)ear' 
ing on this strike, and indicate to you that which he thinks ought to go into 
tin* record? 

Mr. Gove. T will be glad to do so. 

(’hairmaii Walsh. And put it in in that form? 

Mr. Gove. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. fJrain will go o\er that corresi>ondciice. That is 
idl : thank you. Mr. Gove. 

( Se(‘ Gove Exhibit No. 7.) 

Chairman \\’AL8it. John Sanders. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN SANDERS. 

Chairman W'Ai.sir. What is \our name? 

Mr. Sandeks. John Saiah'rs. 

(Miairman Walsh. How old aro .\ou? 

Mr. Sa.n’deus. Twenty-six. 

Cljairnuin WAt-sH. Where do yon live? 

I\Ii*. Sandehs. Morh'y. Colo. 

Cliairnian Wvlsii. Are you married or single? 

Mr. Sandeks. Marri('<l. 

Chairman Waisit. Have you any chihlren? 

Mr. Sandeks. One. 

Chairman Walsh. How' old? 

Mr. Sanders. The child is 14 month', old. 

Chairman Waish. You an> a native of whai country, .Mr. Sanders? 

Mr. Sanders. I was horn in the Cnited States. 

Cliuirman Walsh. Where nhouts? 

Mr, Sandeks, Pennsylvania. 

Chairman Walsh. Are yon a coal minei '' 

Mr. Sanders. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Was your father a com I miner? 

Mr. Sanders. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Where was he a miner? 

Mr. Sanders. In Germany; also in thi'j Stab^ 

(Muil’rraan Walsh. I>id he mine in this country? 

Mr. Sanders. In Pennsylvania. 

Chairman Walsh. Did lie ever belong to the miners’ union? 

Mr. Sanders. He always did. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Where have yon worked in coat mines? 

Mr. Sanders. I have worked in coal mfm»s in Arkansas, Kansa.s, Oklahoma, 
CkJorado, and New Mexico. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you ever been a metnl>erof the United MlneYVorkers? 
Mr. Sanders. Ye.s, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. \Vhen did you join that organization? 

Mr. Sanders. I joined the organization when I was 18i years ohl. 

Chairman Walsh. What was your business then? 

Mr. Sanders. Trapping — I started trapping In the mines. 

Chairman Walsh. How long did you remain a member of the organization? 
Mr. Sanders. I reninine<1 a member of the organization seven years. 

Chairman Walsh. In wiiat States have you worked under union conditions? 
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Mr. Sandekh. Arkansas, Oklahninn, ami Kansas. 

(Miairtiiiin Wm.sh. Di<l jou <»\it on a strike when the strike was called, 
SeplemlM'i' 1, 1018? 

Mr, S\iM)F'.j{s. On tlH‘ 2H(1. 

Ohainiiiiri Wai sn. On the 2.‘kl of Seideinher, 1013, did jou jio out on a strike? 

Mr, S\M*KKs. I sun' did. 

Cliairman Waf-sfi. How lon« did you stay out? 

.Mf\ S\m»i-:ks. I sr;(.v(‘d out four montlis, up to a day. 

Oiiairimui Wai.sfi. Why did you j;o 'out on a strike? 

Mr. S\iNi)K[{s, .lust for the slFiiple reason tiu'y 1 »fu1 us all scared to death. 

(Mudi-Fiuin VVaf.sfi. Who Itad you all s<-ai*ed to death? 

Mr. SANfU'.iis. 'riu' peoj)U‘ tluit was tidkinj^ }d>o\it the strike — some fellows 
thFit wjinted tlasn to ;?o out on a strike. 

rtiairman Waisff. IN’lio were the people? Naime them. 

Mr. Sanukkm. Some of them were the Maekowa^^s and .Ijick .Mott, president 
of the Starkvilii' l.ocal, 

(Ihairaain Waisii. .\FiyoFie else? 

Mr. S\M)i',Hs Som<' of the Ihirk hoys, Park<‘i’. fukI th'orj^e Weatlu'rhee. 

(3uilrman Waisif. What did tlu'y sjiy to you? 

Mr. S\Ni)KUs. 'riK'.v sjiid, if we don't want to ;co out on si strike thjit ilny, wo 
will h(‘ f(a'C(‘d out in a Idtle short time. 

(Miaii’imm Wm.sff. M’h.it idse <li<t they sjiy to you, if nn^thin^:? 

Mr. Sandeifs. 'riiat is idl. 

(’ludrman W\i.sii. How nmny of tlaan said that to you? 

Ml*. S\Ni)Ki{s. 1 can't n'liu'mlu'r, t'ver so many. 

(’hairimin Wai.sfi. Tlu'se men .\oa talked to, \\h<*i*e they men thfit worked 
in tlu' mlm‘? 

Ml*. S\M)KKs, Yes, sir. 

Chairman W\imi. Wi're a na'inher of tlu* rnited Mine Workers on the 
L’.'ld of Si'pli'iiilx'i*. IPI.'!? 

.Mr. SvMiKiis. 1 was not. 

Chairman \\'Ai.sir. How lonj; since >011 ha\(' hi'i'ii a memhei’? 

Mr. SwiMotis. Of the Cnit<>d Miia' Workers <d' America? 

(Miairman Wai. sir. Yes, How lon;r hail .xmi la'cn a memher l)efoi*e that time? 
You told me you slarhsl ,as a hoy as a 1ra)>per? 

Mr. Sv.NUKHs. I was. up until I was ‘JO, a memher of the Criited Mine 
IVorki'rs of Anu'rica. 

Chairman Wmsfi. H(wv ohl an' you now? 

IMr, S\NnEHH. Twi'iity-six. 

<3niirman Wai.sif. Wh> di<I you <pilt tlie T’nited Mine \Yorkers? 

Mr. Sandkus. For the simple n*imim I didn't think I a siiiiare deal from 
(hi'in. 

Chairman Watsii. Tn what res{)e(‘l ? 

Mr. Sanukhs. HecauM* tlu'y didn't treat uk'-- T didn’t tliink T got treated the 
way I ought to he tn';it('<l; they showetl too inm*h inirtialitv. 

Chairman M’m.sii. To whom? 

Mr. SxNDiJis. To the men. 

ChaiiMuan \Yai.sii. In what way, Mr. Sanders, can they show partiality? 

Mr. S\ni)^:ks. 1 will tell you the reason. Tliere is people who can talk pretty 
good FnglisM, and educated, jind rho.se they do what is right with them, hut 
foreign people that is not (’ducaied and can’t talk, tliey wont do a thing for them. 

Chairman Walsh. In what way can they help them and in what wav can they 
hurt them— the union? ’ 

Ml*. Sanukfis. The condition of the mine, when a man works for so much, 
and he has done so much work in the mine, the boss may come around and 
not ]»ay him what he thinks is right. If he is a foreigner and he complains to 
the boss, why, he will say “All rigid,” and lie won’t do anything, but let it pass 
away without anything being done about it. 

(3ialrmun M’ai.sh. How long diil you work In Arkansas? 

^Ti*. SANUEirs. I worked in Arkansas for four years. 

(Chairman Walsh. At wliat place did you work? 

Mr. Sanders. 1 worktal in .fenny Lind* Ark. 

(3ialrman Walsh. Was it a union mine? 

Mr. StANDEHS. Ye.s. 

Ohairman Wai.sh. Did yon belong to the union when you worked there? 

Mr. Sanders. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you ever work at Jimstown? 
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Mr. Sanders. Where? 

Chairman Walsh. At Clarksville, In Arkansas? 

Mr. Sanders. I never dlil. 

(thairnuui Walsh. How old are yon ikhv? 

Mr. Sanders. Twenty-six years old ?»ow. 

C’hairtnan Walsh, flow ohl were >on when h‘fr .Arkansas? 

Afr. Sanders. About 20. 

Chairnmn Wai.sh. Where did yon ^o after ytni hd’t Arkansas? 

Mr. Sanders. I went to Colorado. 

Chairman WAi.sir. To what plaee? 

Mr. Sanders. Ilerwind, at Tabasco, first of all. 

('halrinan Walsh. So the last place y<tu \\«n-ked under union ccualltions was 
in Arkansas? 

Mr. Sanders. Ye.s. 

f’hairman Waish. How <1o c<«d iniin'rs* \>ajre*^ in Colorado compare with 
those paid in Arkansas? 

Mr. Sander.s. I always p»t better waL'es in (’oloraido than any otli(‘r Stale of 
the Cnion. 

(^hairinan Walsh. Better in Colorado than in .Vrkansa's. Kansas, IVnnsyl- 
\ania, or any other district in which yon \\<»rked? 

Mr. Sanders. I sure did. 

ChaiiMiian Walstf. Are you in favor of checkw<M};binen for miners? 

Mr. Sanders. I bav(‘n’t L'Dt any objections. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Do yon want them, or do \on not want tlaan? 

Mr. Sanders. I am }X(‘ttinj; as fair wviL'ht without ch(‘ckw(‘iLdnm‘n ns T think 
I wonhi with clu'ckweiyhmen. 

(Miairman AVm.sh. Have you notic(*d any ilifTerence in earnimrs when yon bad 
< he<‘kwelj;hman and when yon di<l not hav(‘ a ch(*ckw(‘iLdiman? 

^^r. Sa?jders. I never did ; no. 

Clmirnmn Walsh. How' many hours a day do >o\i work? 

Mr. Sanders. Ki^^ht hours a day. 

('hairman Walsh. Would you i)e satisiied to work loiiL'er hours if you were 
permitted to do so by law? 

Mr. Sanders. Why, I don’t know ; T thii»k ei^rht hours will satisfy me in a 
coal mine. 

Cliairman Waish. Did you pi to tiie laM election? 

]\rr. Sani)p:rs. I sure di(i. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you lune nn.\one talk to >ou befoia* you voltsl, or un- 
dertake to intliKMice you in any way as to luov .lou should vote? 

Mr. Sanders. 1 never spoke to anybody. 

Cliairman Walsh. Where did you vole? 

Mr. Sanders. In ^lorley, Colo. 

Chairnian Watsii. Was there a qu<‘stion submitted there as to whether or not 
workmen should be relieved of th<* assumptioti of risk for their owm injury or 
death? 

Mr. S\nders. Why. I never heard of tiny. 

Chairman Walsh. You never heard of any? 

Mr. Sanders. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there any meetinjt held in the jdace where you were 
lofaited? Any rwilitical meetings? 

Mr. Sanders. No. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Was then' any discussion — «lo you kno\v whether tliey 
votcHl on what is called the initiative atnl referendum in this State? 

Air. Sanders. I don’t nnderstaml a word of it ; I don’t understand the nuaining. 
Chairman Walsh. When you went on strike, where did you go? 

Mr. Sanders. I first went to Trinidad and rented a liouse there. 

Chairman Walsh. How long did you stay there? 

Mr. Sanders. Two w'tx'ks. 

Chairman Wal^h. Then where did you go? 

Mr. Sanders. To the Stnrkville tents. 

Chairman Walsh. How long did you stay in the tents? 

Mr, Sanders. Three months and two wrecks. 

Chairman Walsh. What strike benefits did you receive? 

Mr. Sanders. Three dollars for myself, $1 fur my wife, and 50 cents for my 

child. 

Chairman Walsh. What w’ere the circumstances under which you. returned 
to work In four months? 
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Mr. Sandebs. I didn’t think it was enough to keep me in living at $4.r)0 u 
week. 

Chairman Walstf. What was the reason you went back; give us all the 
reasons wiiy you went hack. 

Mr. Sanders. Om* reason I went hack was because I didn’t get treated right 
in tlie tents, and tlie secoiid reu.son was hmiuse I didn’t get enougli money, 
and for the tiilrd reason I didn’t think tliere was anything hut a graft to it. 
arul I went l»ack to work. 

C’lmlrman Walsh. Was tlane any person in tlie tent colony fliat made an 
effort to pn'veiit your going buck to work? 

Mr. Samieks. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Who? 

Mr. Sanders. They didn’t me; they told me T lietter stay out ; hut they told 
my wife, when I ^^^‘nt to Morley to look for work — they told my wife that if 
she leaves me, I am a seal), and they used some other dirty names, and tiuw 
tell her If she not live with me, they give her a fair home and give her all the 
mone.N she wants and she don't have to work the re^'l of her life. The union 
otTered tliat, some that came from town. 

Chairman Walsh. Wiiat w'ere tlieir names? 

Mr. Sanders. 1 can’t tell you; 1 did not ask her. 

Chairman Waish. Slu' <leellmsl. of course, to «lo that; she ndused? 

Mr. Sanders. Yes, sir; she refusHl. 

(■hnirman Waish. Was there an.\ tiling .s.iid to ,\t*u h\ aiiyom* alsnit going 
hack to w’ork? 

Mr. Sanders. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What w’ns it? 

Mr. Sanders. They tohl me if I go hack to work the> get mo lid or on. 
Chairman WAt.sii. Who said that? 

Mr. Sanders. .Tack ISIolt, for oiu*; .Tim .'Macki)wa.\ . for another; jiud thua* or 
four others, whose names T don’t taanemlaT. 

(’hairman W'aish. Those were the same mmi who talked to .\ou about gmng 
out in the lir.st instance? 

Mr. Sanders, Y(‘s, sir; the sami' men. 

(’hairman Walsh. You say jou went out lu-cauM* \ou were throat. >m-d hi the 
way you have descrllied? 

Mr. Sanders. Yeg. 

Clialnnau Wm.sh. Aud yiui W(‘re afraul to sta.\ In? 

Mr. Sanders. Yes. 

(’hairman Waish. Why wi're .\ou not afraid to go ha. k : uiiat rlnu^o in 
conditions liad taken place? 

Mr. Sanders. Tlie .solditu's was in the camp at that lime 
(UinlrnuHi Wvlsh. Yon went hack, tlien. larause \.*u tliougld .\.mi had the 
protection of the militia? 

Mr. Sanders. Yes, sir; from tiie soldiers, jf an.\ tiling happeucl to m,. 
(’hairman Walsh. Were jou armiMl at any tim»‘. ourself? 

Mr. Sanders. I w'as in tlie tent colony; \es. sir. 

(’Iwilrman Wai.sh. What sort of arais did you h;i\o? 

Mr. Sanders. I laid a 30-dTO rltle. 

(hialrinan Walsh. Wliat did >ou do wnli the rith': did \ou ha\e it during all 
the time you W'cre in the tent colony? 

Mr. Sanders. No, sir; I did not. 

Chairman Walsh. Ilow' long did you havt* it? 

IMr. Sanders. About tliree wrecks. 

(’hairman Walsh. Wliere did you get tlie rifle? 

Mr. Sanders. I got it from Jack Mott, the pre'^ident of tin* i\forley local, 
(’hairman Walsh. What did he say to you when he ga\e it to \ou? 

Mr. Sanders. I just borrowed It to go out hunting. 

(’hairman Waesh. How long did you have it? 

Mr. Sanders. Tliree wwk.s. 

Clmlrmaii Walsh. Had It been your Intention to shoot any person with it, 
any of the orticers or militia or mine guards? 

Mr. Sanders. I think I would, if they came to attack us. 

Chairman Walsh. How many rifles were In tlie cami»? 

Air. Sanders, I think about seven or eight. 

Chairman Walsh. How many men were In the tent? 

Mr. Sanders. I don’t reniemher exactly; tliere were aliout .TS or 40— from 
S8 to 40 members. 
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Chfllrman WArj^H. When ,\ou went back te (he company, «lhl >ou have any 
amis? 

Mr. Sanders. I did not. 

Chairman W'alnH. l>iil you liaxV any arms extvid this ride you hud for thrt'e 
M't*eks In the camp? 

Mr. Sanders. I did. 

Chairman Walsh. Where did you jrot tlnit? 

Mr. Sanders. I fetclied that with me from (Oklahoma 
Chairman Walsh. What was It? 

Mr. Sanders. A .32 Smith & Wes.son. 

(Miairman Waj.hh. Did you have that in the camp? 

Mr. Sanders. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. How did you come t() borrow tlii'^ other ride, then? 
Commissioner 1Ull\rd. Tiie one he brouKld with 1dm was a revolvi*r. 

Mr. Sanders. The otlier was a pistol, and 1 also had a shoti^un. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have (l»e sliottiun during: the time you weie in the 
tent colony? 

Mr. Sanders. Yes. sir. 

Cliairman Walsh. That is all; Iluink you. Mr. Sanders. 

Fred Sommers. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. FEED SOMMERS. 


Chairman W\lsh. What is yonr name, please? 

Mr. Sommers. Sommers. 

(!hnirinnii Walsh. What is yonr tii-'t minx*? 

Mr. Sommers. Fred. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you live? 

Mr. Sommers. Morley, Colo. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is your ace? 

Mr, Sommers. Tldrty-seven. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you married or sincle? 

Mr. SoAfMEKS. Sincle. 

Chairman AValsh. Yon are a native of what <«mn(iy? 

Mr. Sommers. Germany. 

Chairman AValsh. How lone lm\e yon lived in (Iwn eour.iry ? 

Mr. Sommers. Since 1904. 

(Miairman AA’at.sh. lly whom are yon <‘mi>loyed at tlu’ pre^ent tune? 

Mr. Sommers. The (’olorado Fuel A iron Co. 

(Chairman AValsh. How lone have you Ikmui woikinu for them? 

Mr. SoAiMERs. Since 1900. 

Chairman Walsh. Did yon wra*k In any oilier eamp'. in (hi> eimnlry? 

Mr. Sommers. I worked in I’ennsyivamn 
Chairman AValsh. AVhereahonls iu Fcnnsylvania ? 

Mr. Sommers. In Luzerne (Nmnty. 

Chairman AV^alsh. Were you a inemlier of tin* Fnited Mine W'm-ker,-. of 
America there? 

Mr. Sommers. Yes. 

Chairman AValsh. You were there from IfMM to iJKiO were you? 

Mr. Sommers. Alone about that. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the first mine you worked in in (’ulorad»>? 

Mr. Sommers. The ^lidway. 

Chairman AValsh. Have yon worked in any other mines under unom cimdi- 
tions except those In Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Sommers. No, sir. 

Chairman AValsh. Did you go out on strike when tlie strike w;is called. Sep- 
tember 23, 1913? 

Mr. Sommers. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You have been workinc in the miiu*s all the time? 

Mr. Sommers. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did anyone solicit you or succest to you to jjo out nn a 

strike? 

Mr. Sommers. I was questlone<l about what I was thinking alaiut doiriR. 
Chairman Walsh. AAlio askeil you? 

Mr. Sommers. Some of the boys around Morley, 

Chairman Walsh. AVhat mine were you workinc in at tlie tim<‘? 

Mr. Sommers. At Morley. 
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('Iwiirnisui WAi.Mir. How ninny men were working there along with you? 

Mr, SoMMKJis. 1 e\i)(‘( t along about 1(K), or something like that. 

(.'liainnan W’vi.sfi. How many went out on Mrike? 

Mr, SoMMKiis. 'I'he day the strike was called there was hardly any left. 
(Chairman Wankh. How many went out finally? 

Mr, SoMMKics. I coubln’t exactly tell. 

Chairman Waihh, You say there wasn’t hardly any left; how many were 
th(*re? Some of thorn W(Mit out? 

Mr. SoAiMF.as. Oh, yes; along about — it was along about 20 or 21 men, I 

gU(>.SS. 

Cliaii'man 'W xi.sir. Wlio was it asked yon to go out? 

Mr. So.NtMKKH. \V(‘1I, I was not exactly asked to go out; tlu'y questioned me 
vvhal I was (hinking about tiie whole thing. 

Cliairman WM.sii. You wer(‘ Jus’t questioned as to what ,\ou thought about it? 
Mr. SoMMKirs. Yes. 

(’Iiairnain Wm.sm. Who <iuestlonod >ou? 

Mr. SoMMKits. Mc.\vc(*. 

Ciiairman Wai.sm. W'lio was ^I<'.\vee? 
i\Ir. So.mmuis. A miner working Ibertx 

iMiairman W\i.sir. Hid you know tliat he was a union man? 

Mr. So.MMKHS. Yes. sir. 

Chali'inan Wm.sm. Hid you know that he was a union man liefore the strike? 
Mr. SoM.MKUs. Yes. sir. 

Ciiairman Wmsm, How long had h<‘ lieen there? 

Mr. SoMMKHs. lb‘ was ralsisl down th(*re; born down thei’O. 

Chairman Wmsm. He was born and rais(‘d ai'ound lhert‘? 

Mr. So.MMiais. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wmsm. Wliat <lid McA\(‘e say about going on a strike? 

.Mr. SoMMKKM. \\'(‘ laid a eonv<*ntion about going (Ui a strike. J sees him 
after he conu' liack and ia' told me that lie w<*nt on strike'; told me he want to 
krmw what I was going to do about it. 

Ciiairman W m.su. And wiiat did .\ou say? 

Mr. SoMMKUs. I told liini I hadn't seen no ri'aMin to go <ail ; was doing till 
riglit. 

Ciiairman Wm.sm. Hid an\one else spt'ak to .mmi about it? 

Mr. SoMMF.iis. No, sir. 

Ciiairman Wmsm. Hid anyone threaten >ou or intimidate .\ouV 
Mr. SoM.MKiis, No, sir. 

Ciiairman Wmsm. 'i'lireatc'n ymi with violence? 

Mr. SoMMKKH. No, sir. 

< ’liainnan M’ m sm. Sir? 

Mr. SoMMKiis. No, sir. 

Ciiairman M m.sm. How ilo coal mim'rs’ wages m Colorado compare with 
those in l’enns.\ hania. when' >ou worked? 

Mr. SoM.MKiJS. Well, tiiey are belter. 

Chairman Wm.sm. You say better? Woul>l jou sa.\ Iiow much more you 
earn iiere than in I’l'iin.sylvania? 

Mr. SoM.MFKs. I got s('veral statements. 

ChalrnuMi Wai.sm. Ibwv is that? 

Mr. SoMMKHS. I got several statements in my pocket, if .\on wish. 

Chairman Walsh. I would like ytai to submit those, {ili'ase. When did you 
make these statements, Mr. Sommers? 

(See Sommers exhibit,) 

Mr. SoMMKRs. Along about when the strike commenced— a little bit before 
and after, I think it is. There Is a couple that ain’t here. I could get that If 
you wanted it. 

Chalriuan Walsh. How Is that? 

Mr. SoMMi'iis, Tliere is a couple of them, T think, I lost. 

Chairman Walsh. Of what you etirned in Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Sommers. No, sir. 

Chaiurman Walsh. Tlie.se are just statements of wliat you earned here? 

Mr. Sommers, In Colorado. 

Chairman Walsh. In Colorado? 

Mr. Sommers. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. These are the bills, or the statements, made by the com- 
pany, showing your account with them? 

Mr. Sommers. Yes, sir. 
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Chairman Walsh. For wages and detluotlons? 

Mr. SoMMKRS. And laiy. 

Chalrniau VVALsii. And (he pay? 

Mr. Sommers. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, 1 .set* (hey run along (his way: Drafts, $3. What 
d(K\s that mean? 

Mr. Sommers. I think tliat is what they call a two wwks’ pay. I think they 
call that a draft. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the $3 deducted for? 

Mr. Sommers. Oh, it is i)robably a man needs powder or s<ane such tilings. 

Chairman Wal.sh. I st'e. Hut it sa>s drafts. hospital, .$o ; smitliing, .">0 
rents; lioard, $27; bath, 50 cents. They dnluct tliat from your wages? What 
was tlio liospitai fund here? Why should there be .$.> deducted? 1 don't under- 
.stand that. 

Mr. Summers. Tliat is probably a statement rendered. I made a little draw- 
ing on my pay. 

Chairman Walsh. You made a little drawing — got a little money in nd\ance? 

Mr. Summers. I got a little money at (lie time and that is proliably uhat it 
is on that statiunent. 

Chairman Walsh. There is a liospitai fee of Do .\ou know what that 
was? 

Mr. Sommers. No; that must be a mistake. 

Chairman Wal.sh. That must be an error, .\ou think? 

Mr. Sommers. Hut In the wrong place. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Would you allow tliese to be put in here? 

Mr. SoMAtERS. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Tliat must lie a mistake of .$.■>? 

Mr. Sommers. Yes; tliat is a mistake. 

Chairman Walsh. How mucii did jmi actually ]>ay for liospitai feiv-*? 

]\Ir. So.viMKHS. I believe 50 <*enls. 

Cliairman Walsh. Is tliat what you usually pay? 

Mr. Sommers. 1 lielieve it is a dollar; I nevm* lookeil. 

(Mialrman Walsh. Do you know wlietlier it is a dollar or .50 <*i‘nts a month? 

Mr. Sommers. I nevi-r — 1 tliink it is a dollar a niontli. 

Cliairman Walsh. Are you in favor of ch(‘ckweighmi‘n for miners? 

Mr. Sommers. Well, it si'cms like the superlntmidi'iit is coming around sev- 
eral (litTerent times, and if they wanted a checkweighman the.v could have one. 

(Uiairman Walsh. No; but I am asking you, are .\ou in favor of bavlng n 
ilieckwelgbman? 

liir. Summers. If tlie majority of tlie men, I would probably be along with 
them for a ehec^kweigliman. 

Cliairman AValsh. If a majority of tlu* men would want oiu‘, you would go 
with them? 

Mr. Sommers. Yes. 

Chairman Walsit. AA’hy do you want a checkweighman? 

Mr. SoMMEiLS. It w’ouhl .suit ever.x hotly, 1 think. 

(3iairman AA'alsh. That is, If there was a clic<*kweiglinian evm’.vbody would 
be satisfie<] that their coal was iiroperly wclglasl? 

Air. Sommers. That everybody would liave no kick coming that lie would 
not get the right thing. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Do you believe as a part of your (‘viua-ience that you got 
paid for all the coal that you mined? 

Mr. Sommers. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Whether they bad a eheckwelghman or not? 

Mr, Sommers. Y^es; been several times in the weighing otlh-e watching it 
and always think I get the right thing. 

Chairman AV^alsh. AA'hy do you not belong to the union? 

Mr. Sommers. Well, I didn’t think that I had any reason in giving money, 
so I thought I didn’t like to pay dues every month. 

Chairman Walsh. You felt satisfied with the conditions that you were In 
and you didn’t want to pay the dues? 

Mr. SoMMER.s. No; to help somebody else out. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have any other reason? 

Mr. Sommers. No. 

Chairman Walsh. .Tust simply that you were satisfleil with your conditions 
and you did not want to pay the dues? 

Mr. Sommer^. I didn’t want to throw no money away. 
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CMiuirinnu W\f-sji. Aro \(>u a voter ii: this country; are you a naturalized 
ritlz(‘fiV 

Mr. SOMMKKH. No. 

('hairnian W'ai.sh. Did you ever v«»te la*re? 

Mr. SOAIMKKK. Nit. 

(nmlnnnn \V\lhh. Have you your first papers? 

Mr. SoMMKHH. No. 

(’lijifrnum VVai.sk. Do you intend to become a citizen of the United States? 
Mr. SoAiMKH.s. I do now. I iuteiuled to ko back to (ierinuny first, only I 
didn t j?o. . 

(’hairman VVai.hh. Where do you live at the present lime? 

Mr, SoM.vtKH.s. At Morh>y. 

('hairm.an WAL.sff. That is all. 

(Vanmi.ssiom'r Lk.wov. Do you l)elie\(‘ \vai?es and h.mrs ami conditions of 
miners in (.olorado <*ould lane tK‘en as ^mod ns tliey are if there never had 
been any unl<tns in IIk' t'nifed Stales? 

Mr. SoAiMKUM. Ye.s, sii-; I fH‘lie\e thev would 

Commissi,, nor I knm.n .s.mi tl.Ink H,,. iini.ms lui.o not Im.l mi>tl,ii,a t.i 
do will) lietteiin^ the comlilions ot the miners? 

snini'tlhn's""™''' ^ ‘ 

UomuiNsioner Lk\\o\. All rfuht. 

l.nth'K'l'lnt'";;'' "■ill_.v.,n ..xplnin «l,nt II, is r., ,, „„„u|, r,.,- 

mmi ts loi / Do tla\v charge you ;»0 cents a month for bath‘d 

^v.:,!r "n'iu, '-t -‘'i •■"m 

Lomml.ssionei' O UoNNKr.r,. Ever.> workman has to jaiv .a) ceal.s a month'’ 

.Mr, SoMMKas, It he wants to. lie don't lane to If he don’t want to am in 
the washhouse. He can ko home or no wherever he ideases 
i Imirman Walsh. That is all. 

TESTIMONY OF JUDGE BEN B. LINDSEY. 

Uhalrmnn VV \i,sir. Ph'jise jrlve us vour name. 

.Iud;,n' I.1M)SK\. Hen H. Lindsey 
Uhairman VV ai nk. .\n(| your Imsiru'ss? 

.Indj:«‘ LrNusKv. .ludae of the juvenile court. Denver. 

( halrnain Walstf. How' loufx have you nwideil in I)enver’ 

.Indore luN'nsvn. Since ISSd, 1 think, or IS-Sl 

Chnlrnim, Wai.su I hHI p.t y.,,, t„ Muir whclhiT or not y,,,, noy flTorl 

to him,; iihoiit „ s..,ti,.,n,.„t of II,.. .liiii, Hit, i„ ii,„ iu.i,m'„rMll;y.,„,o!^ 

Jud^e Lind.sk^. I would like to ask, iad’ore I nroceerl Mr Pi>t»ir.t.yr..y i 
tiemen. for your indulii:en« e, liecause I Ial^e l)een in iieil u-nn n- pf'n- 

kmm ,yy"«sihm ‘limnilty uii.I a sottU^At as 

’ oity," yyrh.ifyy.:ys\;"ry'‘yvi;^^^^ m't* iTn,s,r'‘'"’" 

the stilUyrs. In o,l„.r Inst., n, vs hy those wh,>s.. 

strikers, f-ollowinK those meetings there wa.s con.iideruble feellnc^hei^e^tn 

approached real bitterness, if not^lmrrwl 
That I think In a large measure developed somewhat into cla4 hatrLl Yo i 
would f^l 1 In the atmosphere. I might say. And groXg out of ^ ml^N 
in^ and this agitation following the Ludlow’ disaster, a public meeting wtia 
?\\f bore for the 15th of May. I hud iXing to dTw4 

^ niwtiug; knew nothing about it until It was brought to mv at 

* I^ ti Ink H or two women who had^ charge of it 

mating was called under the auspices of the Women’s Peace* 

^ eorrec-tly. Tlie meeting was held In the house chamber of 
^ senate chamber; at least one or the 

Ingfelt^nXtTw^^^^^^^ 

£1X3 irKTilST'- * “X 
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Cbairmnn Walsh. .TuKt submit tbeui. 

(Ree Lindsey Exlilbit No. 1.) 

Ju«l)i9e Lindsky. And would like to read one siUitenoe. 

Ohairnmn Walsh. Very jrood. 

JudKO Linuhky (reudinir) : 

“ In order that the faets nml arguments wbich have b^1 us to this ronchision 
may be i)ro]>er!y presential to the rresuleiit. we nre reK«»lve<l to appoint a eoiu- 
mlttee of represimtatlve citizens of this State and proeml to Washington and 
nniuest an aiidienct'. And furtbeniiore invite representatives of the miners to 
appoint a commit tw of women who have personal knowb^lRe of the horrors (►f 
the recent civil war to aecompany our committee to interview the rresldent, In 
order that he mi^ht be informed at first baud of the eondlllons ajrainst which 
this uu^etiutr protests.” 

The.se r(*solutions W(*re passed. In substance they call on the pt^iple to tirpe 
that the l‘’'ederal troops remain In flolorado; that a lioard of arbitration or coin- 
mlttcH* of arbitration or imMliatioii be appolnt(*d, or some sort of conciliation. 

A day or two afterwards Mr. William (’henery. csiltorial writer of tlie 
Ilocky Mountain News, with. I think. Mr. Uandolph Walk<*r; Mr. N«nve!l. [ 
think, of the iKuner Kxpres.s. and one or two other gentlemen at the time 
came to me with these re.solutlons. <)iu‘ of them, I forget which one It was, 
but I think it was Mr. (Mumumw. said that be liad drawn or liad nsslsttnl in 
the drawing? of these resoliititms, and tliat no commit tcK* had b(‘en appointed 
at this iiuH'tintr; that they liad certain reasons which they did not care to ex- 
press as to why they did not care to liave the committee npiHdnted that nlptht, 
for they were not permit ( cmI to know^ who they could }:et to serve: tlial they 
wantcsi to jret some <uie who could jcet a hearlnj; at the Capital, some one who 
was fairly well known in tlie Naltoii. And they w’nnt(‘d to create imhllc senti- 
ment in favor of arbitration of this strike. And Mr. Chenery called my atten- 
tion to the News ha\in^!: advocnb'd this In its columns as tlu‘ h<‘st way out. I 
protestwl to those gentlemen that T did not care to undertake this mission, 
that T was enuoiMod that wwk in hel]»inK the iHuiver I'lnverslty In a campal}?n 
that I was very much inter<*st(sl in — whih* the !u‘ad of tin* university ami my- 
self have ne\er ajrreed pohtienll.v. I liave always favored the pood W’ork of 
that uidversity and helpe<i it on all occaNious liiat I could. And I had that 
work planneil for Ihe w(M‘k. My wife was also ill. and about the latter part 
of June or July I expected to he away for my summer work, and 11 was a 
time when T did not want to po. T told them that 1 tlampht miicli more could 
lie done if they could pet Sfum* of the women who had eharpe of this peac(‘ 
leapue w’ork to po on this eommltl(‘e. They said that (la^y had eonsnlted with 
a number of them who were Influential and w'hom they thoupht ndphi have 
some influence, hut most of tht*m wa*re unalde to po. There were many illffl- 
ciilties in the way ami they felt that I was In a position to pr(‘s»‘nt the matter 
to the ITesldent, possijbiy, olthouph they were not certain at all of seidnp Mr. 
Kockefeller in New’ York. I dlMUS'^ed tlie m.dicr with a larpe nnmtier of 
friends — quite a nnmher — some of w’hom I supposed sympathized on both 
sides. I was urped by a preat number of peoph' — in the discusshms of a day 
or tw’o in the reluctance that T had expressed in my desire to p(‘t some others 
to go — that I could do wliat perhaps others c(»uld not do. What was needed 
W’as some publicity for both sides, especially the miners’ side, of tlds ditflculty. 
And the bigger questions, not so much who fired tlie first .shot, the militia or f 
the miners at Ludlow, hut the bip industrial, economic, and political ipie.stlon.s 
involved, that had shaken our Stale more or less at different times in its 
industrial history. These thinp.s it was Insiste4l I was more or less familiar 
with, and because they clalmetl that I was better known In the East than 
some others that I oupht to po. I am merely statlnp their urpent reasons. 

Among the people w’ho urgeil me to go w’as the .son of the late Justice, Robert 
W. Rteel, a number of women here In the city, and finally after several dny.s’ 
urging I want to say I never went Into anything with more reluctance, on ac- 
count of personal difficulties at home and other matters that 1 had already 
undertaken. 

Up to this time I had taken no part In this .strike controversy. But after It 
had been presented to me by these good people as a duty, as perliaps an oppor- 
tunity to acquaint the country with the difficulties out here, and possibly urge 
through the public sentiment, we might create with Mr. Rockefeller and his 
friends In the East to consent to arbitration, and I decldwl to go. 

There wa.s but very little time In which to get ready. I had but very little 
time that I could give to the study of the case, but I had followed the testl- 
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moiiy in tin* newspapers. I had read Mr. Costigan’s brief in part, some of his 
notes— he was one of the attorneys of the lnve.stIgation— and I was assured I 
would be fiirnlsiied with many affidavits taken at first hand by some of these 
]a<IIes, I don’t remember who; that I would be furnished with the testimony 
taken before the coroner’s jury, and with the visits that I had made to the 
southern coal fields in the years past, visits to their hospitals, the industrial 
work, and otIj«‘r lines of work tliat I had personally visited and my general 
knowUMige of lli(*se things that mlg>it be of assistance In making some pres- 
entation of the matter. 

So we left J >enver on tlie night of the 17th, I think it was, of May — Sunday 
evening tin* ITth. I carried with me certain testimony that was sworn to, and 
also testimony before the coroner’s jury. 

1 would like brh'tly to refer to just a few lines in this testimony, and then 
ask j>ermlsslon to file it, 

(’luilrman Walsh. Yes, We would like to Imre that filed, as we do not want 
any matter r<*ii<l, but just give a brief description. 

tSee J.lUflsey Kxbi/dt .\o. 2.) 

.fudg(‘ Livdskv. One or two things as to who set the tent colony on fire. 

(’Iialrman Waish. Commissioner JAUinon asks that you state who accom- 
pani('d \oii on that trip? 

.Fudge Lixosky, Oh, yes; T Intended to state that. I wish yon would kindly 
ask JiK* lli(»s(' (iiK'stions. 1 am rather suffering from the f(‘V(*r, and I can not 
kee[) myself as cons<'eutive as I would like. With us were Mrs. T,ee Champion, 
(Kie of tlie wo!M(‘n wht) had gone down into the strike dlslri(*t, who consented 
to act as a member of this committee. I was told that Mrs. .Tudge Robert 
Steel had also consen|(>d to go. She afterwards expressed lier regrets that she 
couhl not go because of dilfieulties at home that kept her — at least, engage- 
itH'Mts. ’riies(‘ gentlemen asked them if my wife would not also go and ac- 
eomi)any us; that Mrs. Chami>ion \\ouhl go; and when Mrs. Steel at the last 
moment, wlu‘n I was Infornasl that slu* could not go — she came to the depot 
to s(>(‘ IIS oiT— wfiy, I prevailed upon my wife to go. She was really not In 
any physical slreiigtb to go. but she did. So that tlie committee consisted of 
lii('S(* I wo woiin‘n and mysi'If. We agreed — Mr. Chenery, of the News, Mr. 
Neut'll, Mr. Walker, Mr. Costigan. Mrs. S((‘(‘l, and siweral others I do not 
now reuKMtiber — I have (he notes somewhere — and perhajis we were a com- 
mitlei* that might undm* tlie eireumstanees. since no committet* was appointed, 
fairly represent a large mnnlier of people in this eily wlio respomled to these 
r(‘Molulions and wliosi* fivling and seiKimont was that something of that kind 
should 1 m‘ <1one. 

On (he saiiH' train, hut not In the same car at the time, was a committee of 
tlu* miners repri'stMiling (he miners of Ludlow. One of these women was Mi’s. 
Jolly. Oii(‘ \\as a Mrs, Thomas. .Mrs. Pearl .lolly is her name. Mrs. Tlionias — 

I d<art recall her initials— ami her two children and Mrs. Petrucci, the woman 
who had been a victim, or supiXKsed victim, of this so-ealb'd massacre, who 
hail lost her children. 1 lUui’t re«-all that there were any other of the women 
unioug (he miners, Tlu^e were three that 1 recall. 

When we found that Ihey were in (lie next ear— T didn't know myself until 
I came to the (rain for <*ertalii that they were going to accompany u's or we to 
accHimpaiiy them. In fact, I rememher sa.\lng (hat as they were alone, and it 
seeiiiHl to me that tliey were on the train, that we Invite them during the 
evening, under an arrangement witli the Pullinari eoiiductor, to come back In 
the same car; tliat tlicM* women .seemed to liave no man with them, no one 
to hHik after (hem, and they had these children al(»ng. And Mrs. Champion 
and my wife, after eonsultaflon with .some of them, tlunight it would be better 
that we go together, as long as we were going to lie on the same train two 
nights and n day. 

Ail day the next day on the train, or practically all of it, I busied myself 
in going over this testimony. I had some 10 aftldavlts and perhaps more^ but 
10 I remember counting and making a note of. These 16 aftldavlts, with the 
brief of tlie attorneys, and Mr. Brew.ster’s and Mr. Co.stlgan’s; some newspaper 
flies; statements from, I think, Rev. William McDonald and Rev. Mr. Cook, 
and a statement from Mrs, Lee Champion and others. It occupied the greater 
part of my attention during the day. I made copious notes on these statements 
and nmrked some of the evidence* and just a few lines from a few of these 
affidavits, as I filed them. I would like to rend from the affidavit of Marla 
Chaves, in wlilch she says along the line of the Ludlow disaster: “And we 
staye<i in the cellar all day until the soldiers took us out, about 8 or 4 o'clodt 
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In the afternoon. They would come inside of the tents and take the best things 
and then set fire to tlie tents. I don’t know how they set the fire, but I know 
that they set the tents on fire. I lost all iny personal eflfet^ts in this fire. 1 had 
$2.^ in the sewing machine that my husband’s people had sent, and 1 lost all 
of that.” This was slcrned and .sworn to by Marla (’haves. 

Mrs. Jolly i)ersonaIly knew a great many of those ]>eople, and I consnltotl 
with them from time to time as to the reliability of these piM)ple. 

Affidavit of Mrs. Alcarita Pedregon. She swears, among other things: 
“ I .seen a militiaman come over there and hM>k inside the tent and strike a 
match and set fire to the tent. I stayed in the tent until it was all burn(‘d up. 
There were 11 children and 2 women suff<K‘attMl with the smoke where I was. 
I lost two children in this cave when the tent bunusl. I don't know where my 
husband was at this time. I looktsl up out <*f the hole and saw the soldier set 
fire to the tent with a mateh. I lost everything I had in this fire.” This last 
with reference to the Ludlow disaster, as some objwt to calling It, I belh've, 
mas.sacre. 

This is the atfidavit of Mrs. Ed Tonner — just n few lines from this: “Mr. 
Sny<ler came nhnig and he said. ‘ Aly ohle^t son Frank has half of his luaul 
blown off,’ and lie said, ‘ If your chihlren u<m’t lay down .slap them ’ ” — 

Slap them, 1 think it slanild he, If I may eorrect it — 

“‘slap them and make them lay down rather than have them killed,’ he said, 
and he ladd <mt his tno arms like that lindlcatlngl, and they were full of 
blood, and it seemed tliat after he left Ida tent that the machine guns turned 
loose all the more. My tent was so full <)f holes like it was like laeo, pretty 
near. It could have been about 4 when little Frank got his head hurt, and 
a little while after tins they tried to set the tents on fire. I ko})! bobbing my 
head up Jtnd down, and Mr. Flier said, ‘ F’or (hsl’s sake, keep your lanid dowri, 
or you will g<'t it blown ofl’.’ About (> o’<‘loek tlH‘y turned around and tore the 
b'Ut hetuecm the two tents, and they set the hroont on fire with eoal oil, and 
they s('t the tent on fire, with me right nnd(‘rneatl» with my five little ehlldrtMi; 
tlu'n (iiista Retlieli, she helpe<l me out with the children, grahlx'd tlasu up, 
and tlHMi we run to a M(‘\iean lady's tent farther 4low'n, and tlnm Louie tin* 
Creek helped me; lu‘ helped me down into a hole and threw' water in my face, 
as T was fuinling, with all the ehildrcm.” 

>’('\t, an affidavit from Mrs. .Tain<‘s F’yler. Among other things, she says: 
“And when lie got to the tent colony Mrs. l>omlnsky and 1 were standing 
theix’ — we were the only two thal were right out in the crowd — and I walkisl 
over to my liiishand — lie was ioolcing for a pair of field glasses— anil I askisl 
him if he liad saw my hoy, and he told me ‘No; lie had not,’ so then they just 
shot off one of the homlis and one of the machine guns on the D. & U. (}. tracks; 
those were the first .shots that were fired, and Ixuils waved Ids handkerchief 
at us and said, ‘(Jood-hy. t will never see you any more.’ So then we made 
our escape to the inimp station.” 

This Is an affidavit of Oinetomiea Covadle, an Italian woman, apparently, 
who, among other things, .says: “And the soldiers came up and tried to shoot 
inside where we wi're, and then came out of tlie'pumy), wlien tliey tried to 
shfHit witli the maeliiiie guns, and went into the arroyo. There was two dead 
men, and they juiniied right on top of them. Couple of soldiers came out of 
the arroyo. and was going to kill both of us, and little hoy rai.siMl up his hand 
and said, ‘ Don’t shoot, for my mother’s sake.’ ” 

The next i.s an affidavit from Mrs. Ed Tonner. evidently a .second aflidavlt. 
It seems this was a supplemental aftiiluvit : “ When Mr. Linderfelt came into 
camp with his auto load of aminunltion 1 heard Mrs. Costa crying, and she 
began praying Santa Marla, and begging him not to kill her and her llllle chl> 
<lren, and he replbnl to her, ‘ Tliere is no use of you crying and carrying on, as 
we have orders to do this, and we are going to do It ; no mercy on any of 
yous.’ ” 

Next Is an affidavit of Mrs, Clorlda Padilla : “ I came out of the tent for a 
minute to get something for the children to eat, ami while I was out thiTe they 
began shooting again, and a bullet came close to me, and then I went hack 
Into the hole. At sometime late in the afternoon they stnrtwl to burn the tents. 
When the tents were first flre<l they did not burn my tent ; later in the evening 
the soldiers (nune back to fire the rest of the tents and they heard my chihlren 
crying, and they wiid there is a family in there, and they holyied me out and 
took me and tlie children to the dep«ff: while at the deymt three Mexican guards 
got mad at the women and said tliat they ought to be burned in the tents.” 
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TIt‘r<' iH an amdasU funiisUod iiu* anionpr others signed hy George R. Church- 
ill. lie Is si)oaking of this coiiiiiiission headed by Muj. Boughton. I do not 
care to read It at leiigth, It Is quite lengthy and rather prolix: “On Thursday 
they asked ns a few qnestion.s. They askal us if we knew anything about 
the tlghlJng”-- 

This Is the emiunission coin|>osed of Maj. Bouglihm and Van Cise — 

“ about who srarte«l it. We told them we did not know anything about it.” 

A/fldai'il of Airs. Marian Ihor— this is not an aflidavit, it is simply signed: 
“.U/ont 0 o'clock .Monday morning, the 20th, I was washing my hair when my 
husband came in ami said to me ‘ (kmie here quick to me, come here quick, I 
want to show you somciliing.’ He ladnted up the C. & S. E. track to the left 
side of the spvl bridge. I looked and .saw two machine guns and saw men 
fixing hreatsworks, ami men all along the track witii rllle.s. Two men on horse- 
back cam(‘ giilloping down from the direiaion of tJie steel bridge In a very 
great hurry. "I'liey passmt me and met a niimlier of other men, I presumed, to 
gel iii-dtTs, tluMi all turned and .'itarbsl back in llie direction of the steel bridge. 
As llii'y pass(‘d ns one of them, n Mt‘xican, shouted ‘Go<h 1, we're olT.’ I ran 
across jo warn my n('lgld>ors. I noticed .s(‘vcral men on tlie ball ground. I 
bad nol noticed any e.\<‘ilenient at the tent colony. 1 came right back home. 
Then tl»e l)oml>s went oft, and the macliine guns and rltUs began. We immedi- 
aP'lj went to the cellar. We occasionally i>ut our heads up out of the cellar- 
way and wafchial. 

" Slatrlly alter the lM>ml)s went off we could see men with rifles, with mining 
cups on, us tlKMiglt they laid come <mt of tlie mines, come across lK*tw(H‘n the 
ears, from tlie direction of the military <*amp. iHiring the day my husband 
and I stuck our beads up out of I lie cellar, and a fellow in uniform cursed my 
busliatid t«‘rril)l,\. He isunted a gun at my liusbund and asked him if he was 

a son of a 1) and a red neck, and sai»l if he was he would kill liiin. I 

pushed my Inisbund l)iick inl4» tlie cellar ami (old the man we were not 
strikers hut railroad people. lie said, ‘What in hell are .\oii liiding for?’ I 
told him we luul to, on account of the shooting." 

Here Is tlie afli<la\it of Mrs. Maggie I)oitiini'*k(\ that was furnished me. 
speaking of tlie Ludlow trouble: “Tlkas then asked " — 

S|i(‘akiiig of (he soldiers — 

‘•If MaJ. IlamriKk was up at the military eamp. Tlu* soldier said ‘ Ves.' " 

Ir set'iiis rlial the soldiiw had arrested .some man - 

"Tika.s to'd Uu‘ soldier he would like to .siamk to Maj. Hamrock. Then 
tliey went tiway, the spokesman sa\ing in a m(‘au manner, ‘All right, we’ll lie 
hack again.’ We went liack to Mis. .folly's lioiise to get (he pictures 1 was 
liMiklng at when I went liome, put llieni In an eiueiofie, .and have lliem alt 
ready to send, when some on<‘ ealled, ‘Look out for trouble, the militia is 
eouiing.’ M> clultlrcu liud just g<U out of bed, and were not all dres.sed. I ran 
out to see if tlu* militia was coming. Wlien I got out I met .Mr.s. Tlioinas who 
said. ‘ W(‘ had bettiu’ take our eliildren and go to the pump station, for I 
think llicre is going lo ht* trouble.’ I did not think myself tliat tliere w'ould be, 
hul I told lier to take my children and if an.\ tiling did bappim they would be 
then', I then went o\er to where my liiisliand was in front of tlie tent colony, 
when I .saw Tikas nimiing towani the colony waiving a white liaudkerchief, 
and wiien tie was near the tent colony one iiomb was tired." 

Those as sliowlng who tired the tir.st .shot, if they were rellalile at all, and I 
am sure they were. 

Now, I would like the privilege of reading this paragrapli from the aflidavit 
and testimony of William Snyder, tlte fatlier of tJiis little lioy, because when I 
was in tlie East, wliile I made no .such statement.s as the newspaiiers attributed 
to me, I took particular pains to call uimu the Associateil Press and tell them 
I did not, I have Ihh'ii inlsiiuotiMl and maMgrv?d about it. My contention was 
that tlie afUduvit in regitnl to tlie militia as alleged in tlii.s testimony was just 
Hhotit as bad as the rather mixeit-up and eonfust^d detail that was published. 

Snyder says: “I myself, not iH'ing ariiKMl, .stayeil on the tent-c*oiony ground 
to protect my family to tlie he.st of my ability. About 4.30 p. m. the thugs 
or nillltia right flanked our colony and .shot through my tent and killed 
our boy, showing clearly that they did not stop to see whether there were 
any women or children on the colony ground or not. Just previous to the 
time the boy was shot he got out of the hole or cave, where my children were, to 
get his sister a drink of water; and as the firing tiad slackened the children 
had left tlie hole, Inking otit of the hole from five to eiglit ralnutes, and stepped 
Into the bedroom of my teut. The boy Frank was sitting In the chair with 
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his sister on tlie floor between his knees, and he was in the act of st(»oi)lug to 
kiss or caress his sister, wlieu the bullet struck iilin above tlie Uuuple ou tl)e 
right side and blew his brains out. 

“I was standing near the front door of my tent and I heard the Impact of 
the bullet striking tlio boy’s head and tlie crack of the bullet as it exphnled 
inside of his liead. The boy was killoil by an explosive bullet I went to the 
boy to render what assistame I could, ami while falling caught bini In iny 
arms, and in the act of letting hltu down to the ll(M»r two more bulUds passtMl 
over me in the tent. Then 1 went to the lu>le where my family and children 
were, and stn^ing the b()y in his tleath struggle went to liiin again; was in the 
act of washing his face wJien ttiiotlier hiTlIet went over me. Tlie tiring became 
BO heavy that 1 went to my family and stayed in the cave with them until 
they burm.'d the tents. They rtreti this tent of mine by standing by the stmth- 
east corner with a. piece of paiier on tire in their huiuls, and ns the Lent w'as 
blazing they c*ame in the tent. Tins I observed by looking out of the hole 
where we w’ere IocuUmI. As the tent W'us in flames, they oik'IuhI the door aiifl 
came in, and then iny wife pleaded to save her childnai, telling them they had 
already killed one. and, for Cod’s sake, to save tlie tdhers. Whereupon (his 
ufticer assisttnl Mrs. Sn.vder from the liole, and the otlier cliildren. 

By tlds time there were live or six of the mililiu or tlmgs In the teni and 
wanted to kill me. And I asked them to let int‘ get my dead boy to tlie depot, 
and to which this oflicer cons<aited, after cursing me, putting a gun to my head 
and threateneil to kill mo; and on leaving the tent witii the corpse I laid him 
down outside the diHU* and jmt on my coat, an<l 1 re(jneste<lr of some one to help 
me carry this boy to tiie depot, when 1 was told that 1 was big enough to 
carry him myself, and which 1 did, over my shoubU'r, and my Hi-year-old daugh- 
ter in my arms; when (ieorge Titsvvorth, sr., who, to the best of my knowledge, 
set Are to the tent, throw tnl a gun on me and said, ‘ You UimI damn dirty sou 
of a bitch, 1 ought to kill you right here; you have fired as many shots as any- 
body,’ and he touched nij head, or nearly so, with his revolver and said, ‘ I will 
kill you.’ M.v wife pleaded In Ixdialf of her dead hoy to let us get him to 
Trinidad, and this oflicer escorted us to the depot; hut on pas^illg Snodgrass 
store, at Ludlow, Liuderlelt rlin»w.*d Iiis tlasiilight in my fai’e and wanted to 
know wlml ‘God ilanm red-neck S. H.’ lluw had here; vvlien Alr.s. Sn,vd(*r says 
to Jdnderfelt, ‘ Please don't sh*>ot him, they have kilhsl one of m.v children 
already.’ when Limlerfelt .says, ‘ It is a damned pity that all of you duiimed 
re<!-iu*ckt*d hitches were not killed.’” 

Chairman Walsh. Are Uios(* althlavits 

Judge Lindsey. Most of the originals were in Washington and given to a 
Hteiiographer to be copieil, and s^niie of them wtTe n‘1iniu‘d to Mrs. Lee 
Champion. 

Clinirman Waxsii. I was going to say I am jitrahl vve vvilLiiot have tinu* to 
rend them all, as we want to finish hv to-morrow noon. Will you Just glvo a de- 
scription of them — for Instance: ‘ AHhlnvil <d' John Smith, covering so and .so”? 

Judge Lindsey. I will not read them furtla'r. I want to say that the testi- 
mony given before the coroner’s Jui\v was given here of Mr. Hall, tliat ho 
heard 

Chairman Walsh. Is that the con>nt‘r‘s jury at Ludlow ? 

Judge laNDSEY. Yes. If you have tlie testimon>, it is iinmM‘esjir;\ to read it. 

Chairman Walsh. Y^es; vve have tlie testimony. 

Judge Lindsey. I do not care to say aiij thing further than I read tlie testi- 
mony of Mr. Hall, in wliich he swears he heard the militia giving orders to 
blow’ up the tent colony — set tire to it. Mr. McDonald, the stenographer, that 
lie hearil a member of the niilltiu order tlie tent colony should he hurmsl. 
Mr. Snyder testified to. the killing of the boy. Riley said that he mw the 
militia fire the tents. , 

Further, I have a letter from Mr. Hendrick saying tliat is a correct copy of 
the testimony; affidavit of Mar>' Petruccl, a woman whose children w’ere burned 
up; affidavit of Mr. Harrlman, the railroad man, who said the Tiillitlairieii told 
him they w'ere going to burn up the tent colony. 

When we got to Chicago we were received at the depot by a committee from 
the Hull House. Miss Jane Addams hud wired me that a delegation of women 
would receive the ladles and expected the party to go to the Hull House, and 
all others, of course; but especially the ladles. That she would have s<^>me 
of her friends there to hear the story of Mrs. Jolly and Mrs. Thomas. My wife 
became 111 on the train and I had to go with her to the hospital. I do not recall 
talking to any newspaiier man until later In the day, and I was somewhat sur- 
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prised to find myself, in an early afternoon edition, saying some things which 
J did not say, which was our cowwon exjporieiwe in these mutters. Some things 
wore s(t runfiising, no doubt — lioiicstly confusiii#?. ^ i .. . 

They Imd a iia‘c(iti^' at Hull House. 1 got there late, lhe.se ladies told their 
story. They al.so had a inet‘tin;jr at the School of Philanthropy that is conducted 
hy Prof. (I'rahaiu Taylor, of The (’hicafco (’(Unnjon.s, and other people of that 
tyf)e. 'i’lie.se ladies tlaa e t<»ld their story. 1 made a brief addre.s.s, called atten- 
tion to the fact that the coal companies and other large corporations in Colo- 
rado had been n()torioiisl.s lawle.ss la their methods in this State, politically and 
industrially; and, in my* judgment, that accounted f(u- a good deal of the law- 
lessn(?sH — and tliere was lawle.ssness on both sliles, of course. 

We v\ere .suppo.sed to get into Washington early Wednesday morning; we did 
not arrive until Wedne.sday afternoon, on account of sickness of one of our 
party. I liad a y<‘iy coniral l«*tter from Mr. Tumulty to come to the White 
House, lliat the I*resident v\<add be V(*ry glad to see ii.s. Mr. Tumulty, because 
of tlie dehjy, wroto me tl»a( tin* President had intended to give us the better 
part of the forenoon on Wedne.s<lay. Wo were to arrive in the morning, and lie 
had .set it aside for our con\<‘nn*nce, to present this evidence and any statement 
we cared to make, alsr» a proposition of settliwnent, which was the important 
tiling, lie said owing to tlu‘ fa(;t we were unable to arri\e on time the Presi- 
ilent could not gi\e us as mncli time I lie next day as he had arranged for on 
Wedne.sday, but lie would give ns such time as he could, ami to be at the White 
Housi* at lli o’clock Tliuisday morning. That, 1 tiiiiik, was May 10 or May 20. 

Hefore I went to .see tlie President 1 di.scu.ssed this matter with a nuniher of 


Congressmen. Oiu' or two of these Congro.s.smen toht me that Mr. Uockefeller 
iuul tis'ated the President of the United States with contempt, that he had 
Ignored him, that Im* laid refused to listen to anything — that they thought he 
ought to listen to tlu* pisiei* proposal of the Pre.sldeiit that had been attempted 
in tlie Novi'iiilH'r hofon*, and th('y were rather indignant about the mutter. 
'J'h(*y .simply made tliat as tlieir <)wn statement of the matter. 

1 was advised to see Secretary Lane and argue with Commissioner Lane — or 
Sei'retary Lmi(‘ -the right of the Pr<*sident to apiiolnt an arbitration committee 
and th(‘ right of tlu' President to compi'l both sides to consent to tluit committee 
investigating the niatUu’ and planning some mediation or .settlement. 

I wi'iit to tlie oHice of (he Sirretary of the Interior by engagement and 
arrangement with a Congre.ssman, about half past 9, I think it was, the next 
morning — ddiursday m<a'mng I think that was. And Mr. Lane first .said that ho 
w'ould giv(‘ me l.l minutes; that he was very busy. Wlien Ave got into the con- 
versation he ga\(‘ nu' nu»r(‘ than an hour. He was very much interested. Mr. 
Malone, who was l'ornuMi,\ secretary to (,h>v. Shafroth, happened to be in Wash- 
ington, and was one of the ablest constitutional lawyers in the State, and wdien 
I went to see the Secretary 1 brought Mr. Malone along. For the lietter part of 
an hour we argued with Secretary Lane the constitutional aspects of the situ- 
ation, the legal right of the l*resi<lent to appoint an arbitration committee, the 
rigid of the <io\iriimenl to forci* the c«mtending jiartles to con.sent to have it 
arbitrati'd. I understood that Seerelary Lane would present this matter to a 
(Cabinet nuM'ting. 1 do m>t wl.sh to .say that Mr. Lane told me that. I have a 
(opy of the newspaper liert* In whidi it is stated that there was a Cabinet meet- 
ing held later, alter we had seen Mr. Lane, and he had presented the argument 
to the President that we luul made. 

1 then retunuHl to the hotel after the conference and argument with Mr. Lane 
and going into the constitutional (piestion, the right of the President, about 
which they siMuneil to have some doubt. At 11.30 we went to the White House. 
The entire coinmittee — delegation — wmit along. The committee — that impro- 
vistHl conunitttH', you might .say— that grew' out of the clreumstance that I liave 
meiditnuHl is the only coimnittiH* that ever did anything or went anywhere in 
response to a resolution mentioned, ami the committee from the miners, with 
these miners’ wives, Airs. Thomas’s little ehlhlren. The President very cor- 
dially HK-eived us, and while he .said tliat 15 minutes was about all the time he 
could give he extender! the time very generously. I do not know Just how long 
we were there, but we wore there for some time. He showed the greatest in- 
terest In the matter. 


I do not care to go into the conversation I had with the President of the 
United States, but to say briefly that I told him that of course there were rights 
on botli sides and that we deplored violence and deploreil lawlessness, but we 
believed that he was the man who had It in his power at this time to bring 
about peace in our rather distractetl State, that there was a great deal of bitter- 
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ness between oil kinds of people that ouglit not to be, oml that In our judgment 
it was the sentiment of many i>eople In this State — and we believed the majority 
of the ixjople, and that waff our l>elief — that this should be arbitrated, that 
he should appoint a board of arbitration, and that If the two eonteudlng parties 
did not consent to It that he should use whatever means he had under the law 
and the Constitution to compel them to consent. He doubtetl whether he had 
any such power, and he asked me to argue ft before him. Aral I nrguwl It, and 
in doing so I gave him as the reasons — 1 will state them as brieily as I cun — that 
the governor of this State had confessed, in calling in the Federal troop.s, that 
the sovei*elgnty of the State of Colorado had broken down, a government that 
was guaranteed us by the Constitution of the UnitcMl Statens, a republican form 
of goveriiTuent, had ceased to exist. And that while there was m> dire<*t iniwer 
in the Constitution to authorize a President t<> take nu'UHures that W(aild force 
parties to ngiw to arbitration of a difllcuHy like this, Hint in my Judgnamt there 
were neeessarily Implied powers. I referred to that fact and to some things 
President Lincoln had said as his attitude on that. I got this statement of 
President Idncoln's afterwards, and I would like Just to read It hen*. bn*ause It 
is the substance of what I urgueil to President Wilson. President Idncoln, in a 
letter to Mr. Curtis, in his The Republican Party (Vol. I, p. 4(K5) : 

“I did understand, however, that my oath to preserve the C>)nstltutlon to 
the best of my ability Imposed on me the duty of preserving by ev(‘ry Indls- 
pensable means that (tovernmenl— that Nation — of which that (^mstitiition 
was the organic law. Was it possible to lose the Nati«>n and yet prc'serve the 
Constitution? P.y general law*, life and limb must be protected; yet often a 
limb must be anii)utated to save a life, but a life Is never wisely given to save 
a limb. I felt that measures otherwise unconstitutional might bK'ome lawful 
by becoming Indlsiiensable to the preservation of the Oonstltullon through tlie 
preservation of the Nation. Hlglit or wrong, I assume this ground, and now 
avow it.'’ 

I told the President that in order to preserve our larger constitutional rights 
out here, In order to bring about peace and gcwMl order in this Stale, that it 
did seem to me that for the reasons mentioned, and possibly some olliers I <lo 
not recall now, that he would, if the mcesstty arose, ns President Lincoln 
pointed out here, be justllied in coniiKdling the coal operators to consent to this 
a i*h it ration. 

The President was vei'y inucii inter(‘sted In this presentation, and said so. 
He said that one dlfliculty waf. that tin* Stjites themselves, according to the 
(hvision of the Supreme Court of the United States, seeimal to be the judges of 
wdiat was a republican form of government. 1 argued that by the ccmfosslon 
of the governor of this State, that the h’gislature had bmi in session — but even 
If he did not have the confession from the governor, he had it from the legisla- 
ture, w'lth all the authority of the State, the representatives of tlu* ix*o)>le of 
the State — they had b(*en unable to preserve law and order In this State, and 
therefore had calbnl on him as the Preshlent, Now’, he, as President, could 
take such measures as he .saw fit and ns .seemed to him indispensable and neces- 
sary to preserve i>eace and order Jind the bigger rights of the people under the 
Constitutim. He s.nld lie would consider that. He said that some foreign min- 
isters — I think, of the Italian and Austrian Oovernments — bad prot(‘sted to 
him that their citizens were not safe in the State of Colorado, and that appar- 
ently, from this confesskii of the governor an<l this act of the legislature, 
that, in my judgment, aiiKuinted to a confession that tla* sovereignty of the 
State was broken dow’ii and tlie rights of the.se foreign citizens couhl not be 
preserved. 

The Pre^^klent said that presented a nice question ; that he was going to look 
into that and these other matters, and they w’ould be considered. He said : 
‘‘Judge Lindsey, I think this Is a very important question with reference to 
all the people, and I want you to know that myself and others connected with 
the administration have done and want to do all we can within our legal rights 
to bring about peace and order In Colorado,” I told liiiii that I l)elleved our 
lieople were thoroughly convincef] of that, and we appreciated his efforts. 

We had a big meeting at Rifles Armory that night in Washington City. This 
meeting was arranged for by Mrs. Meiilll McCormick, a relative by marriage, 
I understand, of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr, I think — I thought the circum- 
stances were very interesting as indicating to me one Interesting thing in this 
^niggle that was, in a measure, a clas.s struggle, to have a relative of the 
Rockefellers — ony of their class — to meet these women in Washington, at the 
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depot a« Mrs. MfOn-mhk <]id. and arrange for that meeting that they might 
have a hejiring. It was, to my mind, a significant 

(Jeserves to go into tin* re^'ords of this commission. Mrs. McCormick and the 
other iad/es are ivpro<onhithv woinon of the su/frage ormnzation m Wash- 
inirtfoi and thev gave them every opportunity to present their side of it. 

Ar ;i.( meeting at the iOfies- Armory there wore eight or nine ^ngressmen 
<»n tiio p/atio/ajj— C-ongre^Mnan K«‘nt, Congressman McDonald, Congre^man 
Kvini.s (‘oinrrt'ssinan liryan, of W'ashinirtrm, and others. I was told that in tlie 
nudliaae were nmi»as,s.'idors from foreign countries, I was toid, tnougli 1 am 
not ceriain. mejiihej s of the l»resident’s family were there. We received a very 
cordial letter from I lie President’.^ wif^I refer to it with considerable feeling 
ilij,. tinu‘--e\pros'^iiig regn'ts, Ins-ause, as I have understood since, of the 
th.-it proved to he fatal— at l(‘ast. expressing regrets through her secretary 
tliat she could not atleiid the meeting. I understand the ladies had invited 
hor It was an iiit>‘resling meeting, in that there wTre not only present very 
wealthy p(‘ople, foKogti an.hass.-ohn-s. c.oisuls, Uepublican.s, Democrats, Progres- 
slv(‘s, Socialists, and anan liists, I wa.s told. And it was certainly a most 
interesting laoetiiig. ^I'lie llooi*s \\»*r(“ ci'owded to the linvif.s. It was (lifTi<‘nlt, .ts 
1 recall, to g(‘t in to I lie platform. Tlie air was electrified and vibrated with 
feeling from hotli si(U“'. Old-timer.> tol<l ns that not .since the days of the Civil 
War had there he('u In lh(‘ Iiistory of Washington (Mty anything that seemed to 
take sucli hold upon Ihi- iieople and to interest them. K\eryl)ody .said tliat If 
it did not long eNo exoept to g.d tliein to tliinking deeper about these questions, 
iieyond tin* mere (h't.ail, thc\ liad not .«(*t*n nn.vtliing like this, tind in figliting 
like this in an industrial sirnggh*, there would he a good deal of good come out 
of It. 'I'lieM' wei'e congratulations showered upon tliese women from all sides. 
Mrs, Chaniidoii, rtqna'Mmf ing tlie Women’s lVact‘ J.eague, I think site said I 


don’t know 

.Mrs, Cir \Mi'io\. d’lic Woiiien's Relief Association. 

.luilge Lindsi.'i. i lM>g panlon. Mrs. Cliainpion is lao’e, and slio say.s it Is 
the WoiiK'ii’s Itelief .Vssociat ion. I am glad to be eorrocted— the Women’s 
Relief Association. Mrs. Champion, representing tlie Women’.s* Relief Asso- 
ciation, made a siateinent that was readved with a great deal of appreciation 
and applause. The women t(dd tlieir stories, Congressmen made addresse.s. 
(tofigressnuui l*'vans, wlio was on the committee, talked at some length and 
told of outrages and law lessne.sses committed l)y the coai companies. Somebody 
else. I think, told the other side. Mr. (ieorge ,1. Kindel raised a commotion 
in tlie audience by gidllng up and making a fuss. At times we had <llfllcu]ty 
In maintaining order, but iui the whoh* it wjts a good meeting. Many prominent 
peojile sat on the front nov. and the feeling, t must say, was quite a goo<l 
feeling, a kindl.\ finding tliat tliis w’as a great and terrific struggle. There 
were no doubt faults on both sidt's. hnt it w'as one of the great social problems 
that iind to be solv(>d, and tliat was tlie general situation. 

I came liack to tlit‘ hotel and I .smit a telegi’am to iMr. .Tolm D. Roekefeller, 
jr. Refore I sent rli.it telegram to liim I luid written ii letter to Mr, Fos<li<-k, 
wild, 1 understood, was one of the secretaries in charge of the white-slave 
tralllc wmrk that he ha^ done so mmdi good in trying to destroy. I wrote tiiis 
letter to Mr. Fosdhk particularly liecause I knew* Mr. Fosdick. I have lectureil 
with him at the Cit> College in New' York. He was u Princeton graduate and 
a friend of President Wll.^on’s, so 1 am told, a very warm friend of Mr. 
Rockefeller, and a friend of mine. I w'oiild just like to read a sentence or two 
from that letter to IMr, Ft*sdick, If I may. 

“ Per.<onnl.] 

" May 16 , 1914 . 

*• My Dear Mr. Fo.>r)icK : T iia\»' l»een imkeil by a number of citizens to be one 
of a committee to go to Washington City to s<?e President Wilson In connection 
with the unfortunate strike trouldos in this State. I have taken no part in 
the controversies going on, hut If I could he of any possible service In bringing 
peace out of what is certainly the most dangerous and chaotic situation we 
ever faced In this State I would of course count it a public service. If I 
should come, my Idea would be that the only iiossilile w’ny to avoid; further 
blotHlshcMl, exiien.se, distraction, ami difficulty in this State w'ould be for the 
President to appoint an arbitration committee fairly representative of Ixith 
sides, or at least so fair that neither side could afford to refu.se to submit the 
situation to them. 

“ I am one of those who liave grave doubts as to wimtlier ^Ir. Rockefeller, .Ir.. 
really appreciates the situation. While I under.staiul how he may lie misled 
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and how his educati^m and training may make him very sincere In whal others 
us sincerely regard as a mistaken attitude^ It does seem to me that if some one 
in whom he would place stune trust and conlideuce c*ould present a stmiewimt 
different aspect of the present situation than that widch seems to {losseas him — 
from some of tlie public statements that have come from him ami Ids advisers — 
I think it would do much to bring about a settlement of the present dlfhcultli^. 
The matter has ceased to be a mere <iuostiou of a strike, and its suc<ms or 
failure is of small const^queuce compared to some bigger Issues that have 
arisen and for whicli Mr. Kockefeller should imvo some consideration. VVhetluH* 
rigidly or not, tlie feeling of the iK^ople in this is quite general that Mr. 

Kockefeller has it in his power to bring alx>ut laaice fur us or to continue the 
present cliaos. 

“I am one of tln^so wlio have nppi*eciatcd his work ugnlnsl tin* wlilte-sluve 
traflic and his interest In some of our social problems. Now, 1 \mis wondering 
if I accept the nMpiesl tliat lias het'U made by a great many to go to st'e the 
Preslilent, if I could come over to New Vork and lia\e a personal conference 
with Mr. Kockefeller, jr. I think I can say that it would lu‘ of such a eliarac* 
ter as in no way to embarrass 1dm, and 1 would la* glaii, of course, lo liave 
you or anyone else whom lie wonlil wisli present, althougli It would l)e a 
jileasiire to liave uti intimate sort of talk wdlli Iiiiii regartling some of our 
l)rol)h‘ins, especially as hearing on the situation out liero. 

“With kind(‘st regards, 1 am.” 

riiulrman Wai.sm. I you would plea.se dest-ribe tlie correspondenci* and 
offer It into the record. 

.Tudge Lindsky. WtMl, I didn't know if Mr. Fo^lick had l‘ec<‘i^ed that letter — 
I learned afterward lie was awaj from New' A'ork. 

(’liainiian IMea.se de.serllie it without reading it into tlie record and 

then hand it lo be put In the record. 

.liidge Lindsky. I will do tlnit. I w’onld like to read tiu' telegram siait Mr. 
KockefelliM-. 

(Mialrinan Wal-sit. Jfavo jmi tin* Ldegrani? ,I\ist '^ulnnil it afti'r desi'rihing il. 

Judge T>im)sey. I will. |Reading:| “I am lia\ing a conference wilh the 
J’residont to-day over Colorado strila* situation. Could f sch' yon for a personal 
interview’ and chut over situation Sunda.\ or Mftndav at time and place to suit 
jour coiivenjenceV I earnestly liojie jou can grant tills request. Answer Sliore- 
iiam Hotel soon as possilile.” 

I receiviMi a telegram from Mr. Rockefeller of two or tiins' lines, In wiiich 
lie said it would lie inqxi.ssible for liiin to arrange an,\ inler\ie\v. 

I arrived in New' York — well, liefore I went to New York 1 wrote to Mr. 
Kockefeller a letter in un.'^wm* to tliat telegram. I will lil(‘ the lettm*. 1 w’unt 
to say tiiat lie refusal to see us at all. And I wrote a pretty strong letter, so 
strong that I afterwards changejl it, toiavl It down .some. I shall give you 
a copy of tliat letter I wrote. I will pul in sucli copies of m.\ correspondence, 
and Kockefeller will lia\e others, if joii want lo get at tlieni. I went out of 
tlie hotel and mailed it about tlirei.* minutes liefore T got to the train. Tlml was 
Friday evening, tlie 22d of May. 1 mailed tin* letter Friday afternoon. I got 
Into New Y^ork FYiilay niglit 

The next morning, Saturday. 2:kl, a i<-porter from one of the newspapers 
came around, told me a numlier of reporters all weiv trying to create pulillc 
sentiment to get Rockefeller to stn* u.s. and they tlionglit lie ought to lie forcwl 
to see us, some of them .said. I told them lie liad absolutely rofu.sed to see ns, 
but that I had agreed to come to N<*w York to addre.s.s a miH^ting to be lield 
there under the auspices of one of the lalmr organizations, and one other society, 
hut not as reportcYl in the newspapers, either soclnlisticaiiy or anarchlstlcally. 
Then a reporter from the New' York Tribune told me he liad lieeu to Rocke- 
feller’s office that Saturday morning and he trflktHl witli IMr. lleydt — I wouldn’t 
he positive whether from the Tribune, but I think it was — and Mr. Rockefeller 
liad not been at his office that morning. Saturday mornlng—he w as still out at 
his country estate, and he would not !>e in on Saturday. Ife .said he thouglit 
Mr. Heydt might make an engagement if I would call him up. I called up Mr, 
Heydt, Mr. John J., jr.’s seoretarj’, about 1 o’clock — ^jnst 1 o’clock on Saturday. 
Mr. Heydt said that Mr. Rockefeller could not sp(‘ me, which confirmed tlie 
report t had In Washington on Friday, a report from various sources, that 
he would not see anylvidy unless they represented his own people. I talked 
to Mr. Heydt for 20 minutes over the telephone. A memlier of the Progressive 
Party headquarters happened to be In the room at the time. I went over a 
great many of the questions there, why I thought Mr. Rockefeller ought to coa- 
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wi)t to ftrhltrnte; I believed it to be to his own Interest to help to nllay some of 
the feeling against him; fnnn that standpoint, if from no other, I thought he 
ought to consent to do that. He said once or twice during the conversation 
that Mr. Uockefeller had sent me a letter early that morning, that I should 
have recelv(‘tl It that noon. 1 said, “ Mr. Heydt. I have recelvtHl no letter, and 
it Is now 1 o’clock.’* He said, “That Is strange; it was mailed early this 
morning; you should have had it by noon.” I .said, “I have not received it.” 
At 3.80 In the afternoon, acconiing to the envelope in which the letter came, 
it arrived at the Imperial Ibdel from 26 Hroadway. I may state Its contents 
were very sturlllng to me. I have It here, and I would like to tile it. 

Here Is tlie Iett(‘r, 26 Broadway. I wish particularly to have the stenog- 
rapher note that this letter is mailed from 26 Bn>adway, Hud.son Terminal 
Station, May 28, 1 j). ni., 1914, New York City, ami there i.s a certain reason 
why I want that noted; and plcjise note on the back the stamp as receivwl at 
the Imperial Hotel l)y tli(‘ clock at 3.80. 

(The letter ami I la* envelope inclosing the same, .stamjx'd and postmarked 
as descrllHHl Ijy witness, were hero subndtted. The letter is as follows:) 

2(5 IbtovDwvY, 

\nr Yorl:, May 23, IVI',. 

Hon. IU;n 15. T.imjsky, 

Hold ftiiinrial, Ac/r York City. 

I)K\a Sir: Vonr letter of May 22 to Air, .John I>. Hockef(41er, jr., is recc'ived. 
Tiic telegram received at this ollice from >ou on Alay 21 was directed t(» Air. 
Uockefelh'r. sr., and answ(M'(‘d by his secretary. Air. Joitn 1). UockefelhT, jr., 
has received m» t(4egram from you. 

Mr. Uockefeller, Jr., desirv's me to say that your letter of Alay 22 is of .such a 
characti'r as t(» make any conference wltii >ou Impossible. 

A'ery truly, 

t’liAiuEs (). Hkydt. 


I lmm(‘dlatel.\ wrote Air. Uockefeller a letter, in which I told him that I was 
astounded to have him sa.\ thal my telegram had been addressed to Ids fa.tla*r 
an<l that the refusal had come from his fatiier; but I denied that In view (»f 
nonu* <»f the tilings that 1 hud expre.ssed in my letter that it made an interview 
lmpo.sslble. 

I knew that according to what the newspapers told me — the newsj>apers said 
Air. Uockefeller had not Ihmmi In his otllce at all Saturday morning. I knew’ I 
mailed my letter from ^Vasld^gt^t^ (’Ity at 18 minutes of 4 o'clock. The Coti- 
gressional Limited left at 4. I put it In tlie mall l)ox. ami it could not have ar- 
rlve4l in Air. Uockefeller's ollice before Saturday morrnng; and I want to say 
Iiere and now I do not believe Air. Uockehdler ever .saw that letter. I believe 
It was a trh-k of 26 Broadway, fi»r the following reason: I showed it to one or 
two (►f tlie newspaper num and tliey Iniiglied. and llu‘y said, “Wo have been 
down tliore at 2(5 Broailway to-day and in and out, and Heydt told us that 
Uockefeller wrfk not in town, and lie was not.” Of course I vloii't know whether 
ho was or not. They said, “We Juive l)een pounding the young man pretty 
hard and have createil a lot of public sentiment here and he ought to know of 
it, and he is u.sing this as a dodge for not se(*ing you.” 

1 don’t profess to the commission tliat I know (iiat w'ns the fact, but I wrote 
bim allot her letter datv'd Mity 28, 1014, in wlihb I calhMl his attention to the 
fact that the telegram had hben .sent to John I>. Uockefeller, jr., and not “ sr.,” 
as it was widl kn<»wn he was atti'iiding to this matter ami not his father, and 
tliat if he wanted to see anyone vvho had any information about this, why, be 
t'ould send for us or could stv tlie women, at least, and that there was nothing 
in my letter, under the circumstances, that would deter him from .seeing ii.s, if 
he intended to see ii.s. And I went on to say that unless he was willing to see 
ns, I would take his letter ns a subterfuge.* 

After being told that was probably what liappened, I thought I would find 
out. So I called up the Western XUiion, at, Washington, and told them wfiat t^ie 
dimculty was, and I said, I want to know just exactly to whom telegram of 
Friday — or Thursday night — was addresseil and whom it was received by. They, 
said they would look it up. They called me up and told me that it was sent to 
John l>. Uockefeller, jr. ; that it wa.s reiwated to John D. Rockefeller, jr., to 
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nvoUl any inlstak<\ I said, “Will yon rtmflrni riiat by wlro? “ and thoy did 
eontlrm it by wire, tbo original of whldi I will lilo, or a oopy I reading J : 


“ Your night letter 
Mailing copy. 


20th addres!>«*<l John I>. U<K-kefeller, jr. ; rerK*ated junior. 

“ Wkstekx Tmon Telkoraph (’o., 

“ ^^ aahinyton City." 


I Kent this report witli a copy of the telegram to Mr. Rockefeller. I said : 

“ I wish you or your secretary In writing w<aild state to me that you failed 
to receive the Inclosed message sent from Washington here, that it was ad- 
dressed to and received by John I>. Uot^kefeller, sr.. so that whatever grievance 
I might have. I can take It up with the Western Union office.” 

1 did this bet'ause it was suggested by the Western Union people. They said, 
“ Y(ui just call him up and ask him to show you that telegram ” ; and they said, 
“ You directiMl it junior and we sent it Junior, ami we repe(it*»<l It Junior and ho 
gr>t it Junior, and if there is any question about it, just let him show you the 
answer that he receive<l.” 

Mr. RockefelU'r ami his secretary jd)solut<‘ly i»*fu‘<ed even show me the 
telegram, and I concluded that he never intended to show it. The newspapers 
uere tilled with comments regarding his refusal to see either myself or the 
women. 

Thejj an interesting thing happened. I think it happened on the morning of 
the 25th of May, or the 26th of May, perhaps. I think It was the 26th. I 
mailed the letteV and the Western Union telegram some time on the 25th, and 
I n'ceived a telephone call from a gentleman wlaan I know well. He said he 
wished to have a conference with me over the Colorado strike situation at tiie 
Imperial Hotel a.s soon as 1 was aide to see him— right away, If possible. I told 
him I could not see him right auay, but could s(H‘ him betwetm fliat and noon. 
.So we fixed the time for noon, bnt bo was delayed. 

Now, what I am going to say I shall havo to say in part i!) a roundaboiit way, 
h(‘cause I d(> md care to disclose who that man was. Ho came direetly, in 
my judgment, from Mr, Rockefeller; bnt I should like to state wffiat ho said, 
1 ain not sure that he would ohje< t, hut I have not had an f*pportunlt.v to gel, 
hold of him to find out if he wYjuld object. I will try to get his consent, and If 
I do I will lllo it with the eommis.sion, for T think it is very Important. 

He told me that Mr. Rockefeller— of eoiirse. I won't he sure of all the details, 
hut this is the suhslaneo of It. He said, “You know%” enlling me, I think, by 
my first name, for we were very intimate friemls, “that I am a go<id friend of 
joPn’s John, he called him— “ ami a good friend of yours.” I said, “ Yes; I 
know’ that.” I had once met Mr. Roekefel let’s sister at a dinner with this 
gentleman; and he said, “I have been over talking wdth Jolm. He is very 
much stirred up about this thing. P<‘ople have been threatening his life, and 
sentiment is being stirred up because he would not .see yon folks. And I think,” 
he .said, “that it he bad bis way about II, that ho would consent to arbitrate. 
Rut,” be said, “you know how things rrre up there. He is surrounded by a 
lot of people of the old reactionary type, wdio do not iimlerstand these questions 
at all, and have some of these notions that w’e do not helicve In; and I <lo not 
helieve they will let him do It Hnt,” he sai«l, “I hell(‘ve that he r»ersonnlly 
would be willing to con, sent to .some kind of arl)itrotion, especially if he could 
have seen you.” 

T told him about this incident of tlie coja-e.^pondence. He said, “Judge, I 
don't blame you a bit, and I put It up to lilm, and. I know well enough that he 
can’t blame you about that; that It was not your fault, and if he wanted to sw- 
YOU he could see vou all right But,” he said, “ they w’on’t let him see you, In 
inv judgment. But,” he .said, “ I think a llttjjj later on when this excitement 
blows over, that It can Ik? arranged fi>r you to have a good talk with him, and 
I think lie w’ould apprcf'iute it, and like to do it. I am not sure,” lie said, “ imt 
when you get back to Denver I wao^ you to write me and present in writing 
w’hat you have been telling me about — ^wdiat you tlilnk ouglit to be done in this 
situation, and T will take It up w ith him again, apd I will see If something 
can pot be done.” He said, “ You know what tlie difficulty Is, that the crowd 
up tl^ere are very bitter against Mr. Wilson. Why,” he said,” “ why, you know 
the Rockefellers are sore on the President, and 1 don’t know that you can get 
this thing through— If the arbitration committee is tp be appointed by the 
President” He said, “ I don’t know— they are pretty sore ; but they may 
come around all right.” He said, “ You know’ how jieople’s passions are aroused, 
and their feelings, and how’ they get this feeling of bitterness.” 
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I won’t he certtiin \vh<‘n this was done, hut another trentlernun was with lilin, 
nud then two others came to we me that day, and I lielleve one, and possibly 
tfiree of thiun had eoine from Mr. Koekefeller. Something was said by one of 
these men, and 1 am making room for eonfushm a^ to which one It was — In 
fact, several ttdnK>^ were said — that if it could be arranged, or If we could get 
a suggestion that the (Mnef .lustlce of the United States would ap|K)int a com- 
mission oj‘ board of arbitration, that Mr. Koekefeller might l)e ImluetMl to con- 
sent. I said that T Ihouglit the Kresident should ai>iK)lnt the board, and I 
urgiMl and argued with at lt‘U>t two of the.se gentlemen, and I think three, that 
Mr. l{oeKet\‘ller slajiild give me |«Tmission, conlidentially, if neres.sary. to go 
baelv to President Wils<in and say that il la* would appoint tills committee 
as we had aslosl him to do, that he, Koi kefelh'r, w'oiild consent to let the 
imlilic know that h(‘ per.soiially had given his coiiMmt : but at the same time — 
not pretcMiding — as these gentlemen told me he diti not — to control these otliei- 
IM'opIe, but, as I understooiJ, they rathm* controlled him. I .said to tins gentle- 
man. I think If you will tell Mr. Kockideller that, tliat it will be to his interests, 
and will help to tdlay the fe(‘ling against him that 1 find is pretty bitter 
throughout the country and teml to a\oi<l anything happening through this 
ph.Nsieal \iolen<e tlinNiterusl that T heartily deplon' and would do nothing to 
atlvaiice hut e\erything that I could to j»rev(‘nt — it will add to his .safety and to 
ti lu'tter understanding, to recognize the rights of the parties find certain prin- 
ciph's of justirt' that I think can be nMogiii/a‘d only by him — by his consenting 
to let the I'l'i'sldent apiioint this hoard of arhitration. I wislieil to do that 
hecfiuse I believed it til lh<‘ time, and I htnl tidd tlie President that I did not 
think It would e\er he neeessjiry for liim to try to take piKse'.slou of the 
mines if lu' would mily h t them know' or hav<‘ liann heii^ve time ht‘ Jmd tin* 
power to do It. ami if necessary, would do it; that that was all that was 
necessary, hecause I helt<*ved the for(e of pulilie smdiniont would he hack of 
the Presiiient and would fon-e these imm Inlo line. I was told that they Innl 
begun to pay a go»id deal of attention to jmbhc .sentiment. 

W<‘ll, that In brief was the bour’v talk back and forth that we had. not 
with Mr. liiMKefeller, hut throngh peopl«* that I can not ,say positively came 
directly from him, hut who I helit*\e hi 4me or two instanees ditl come from him, 
and I believe, further. Unit they went haek to him with tlie.se conferences. 
Well. I learned afti’rwards that Mr. KocUePdler on the s.ame day or tlie next 
day sent a letter or telegram to Mr. Wella.rn. which, in my judgment, slmwed 
that lie felt the etieet ot llies(‘ confer«Mic<‘s. Well, in tliat teiegrani or letter I 
understand, though I have not .seen it. that he did stati* that lie was willing 
or might be willing to have the Chief Jusiiei* of the fhiiti'd States at)|)oint a 
hoard of arbitration. 1 felt, therefore, th.at our moMon had aeeomiilished a 
great deal of good; that it v\{i.s in part largely r(‘v|)on'<ihle for arousing jiublie 
uentimeiit and getting tlie help of the newspapers, througii these coriferenees, 
in compelling. T might .sa.v, .Mr. Koekefeller t.> take the qu<-s(ion up with them! 
as he never hud done from any otlaa- intiueme, naineis, to eunsent to any kind 
of arbitration, hui, on the contrarv. Imd held om \igorou-.ly against it, as I 
understood. 

That, in a general vva.s. was the siili-utiae of tlw \i>ic t-* W'ji^iiington ami 
New York, 

Chairman W’.vi.sh. You hmi m* furtlier c«Mnmu.u<ation with Mr. IPakefeJler 
then 

Judge T.inusey. Except fudlreetly. vVhen I got home T wrote a letter to a 
friend in New York, who, I believe, im'sentisl it to Mr. Koekefeller. for I w'as 
requested to write it for that pur|)«*.<e. And in that letter I stated suhstuntiallv 
what I am sratlng here. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Have you a copy of tlie letter? 

Judge Lind.sey. I have n copy of the letter and can file it. 

Chairman W’ai.,sh. Just submit it. then. 

Judge Lixdsey. I wish to say timt the gentleman to whom T wrote this letter 
Is only one of the gentlemen with whom I e<.nrerre<l, and I want this record 
to show that I am not sa.v lug that he is the man of the two or three I con- 
ferreil with w’ho nimle the statements as to the attitude of the Rockefellers 
tow'ard President Wilson. 

(See Lindsey Exhibit No. 3.) 

I then went Iwfofe this wuunls.slon and I state«l some thlug.s then that are in 

the record, but I do not can* to rejn^at them at this time ; but I wish to refer 

Chairman Wai.sh (interrupting). Yes; w'e have that abstracted. 
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Judge Lindsky. I wish in reafttrin iny testliu<»iiy l>efore the commission — 
tbut is, in the abstract which I hold in my hand, which says, date May 27 and 
May 2^ 1014. Whatever I have said there I wish to repeat, and If possible I 
would like to emphasize It. ♦ 

(The witness here referret! to the transcript of the proce<Mllngs of thl.s com- 
mission held in the city of Ne\v York on tlie 27th and 28th days of May, 1014, 
on the subjwt of '* The t'olorado coal miners’ strike." and containing, among 
others, tlie testimony of the witness given on May 28. 1914.) 

I found afterwards that m*tc.in people In Denver, and certain people In New 
York around Mr. Rockefeller, resented bitterly what I (‘onsidercsl the sticces.s 
of this mission, namely, in getting out of Mr. Rockideller the tlrst consetit to 
arbitration whatev(‘r tlirough the.se conferen<*es ; and, sts'ond, arousing the 
public st’»ntiment that w'e s^Huned to have aroused all through the country, for, 
we were met everywhere at tlie stations by the lawvspnjx'r ]>eople; and In New 
York I was tohl tlmt for the fir.st lime they re.ally begun to get any sort of 
imhllclty. The fury of the p<‘ople comie< ted with Mr. UockelVller, both iu Denver 
and in New York, kiuwv simply no hounds. I never in my lo years* exp»*rhMn*e iu 
iail)lic affairs In Colorado bdt the Indeed and hitbumess Unit 1 di<l during this 
time. Just ns a .sample of it, one tidug, I began tt) rtselve anonymous letters, 
some of which T sent to Mr. Harry Kelly, Uidt(‘d States district attorney, ami 
asked him to look lido It, but I m'ver heard auy1hl)ig from him. 

One letter was signed by a prominent doctor liere. 1 am told lie Is. He says 
that at a mecMlng here In a sanilari\im in Denver, of prominent (|(K*tors and 
conservatl\o oia's, which .sanilariiim I understand is inaintaimMl by one of onr 
very wealthy men; and this h‘tt«T says the mailer was discussed ami decided 
that five men in (’olorado ought to he killed, and tlmt my name was at the liead 
of the list. The most amazing thing is that this man shonld sign the lettiT. I 
have tlu' letter here. I liad read in the Pueblo Cliieftaiu — — 

(’halrman Wm.sh. Just offer the letter In (widence. 

Judge Linu.sky, I will offer in evidence the original h‘tt<*r. Most of them 
wiu'e anonymous, hut this man was t>old enough to sign it himself, wliich sur- 
prised me. 1 have it hero in these papers, and will olfer It before 1 go. 

Chairman WAi.sfT, Proc(‘ed. 

Jmlge Linusky. Tlie <-haml)er of commerce met in Denver nnd proceeded to 
impugn my motive. They said 1 did tliis for polliicul purpo.ses, and inauy 
other things. According to the eastern pai>ers an orgunlzatiou hero (hat pre- 
teude<i to he a woukmVs organization and the <'haml)er of commerce together and 
the real estate exchange sent what purporteil to he — at least the newspapers 
rei)orted It to us through tlie Asso<*iate<l Press and Uie Unili'd Press — a resolu- 
tion that T was to be recalli‘d from otlii'e; that I wa.s notoriously unreliable 
and untrufliful ; that I did not represent anybody luit my.self; tlint I wms doing 
tills for political effect, ami I was judged right and left and eomlemued. 

But wiieii I came home I came lu on the .same train as Mrs. (Jrenfell, who 
had been on the same mission, hut repro.sented, as it turned out to be, the coal 
ndners. T was met at the depot by several thousand people who seemed to 
approve of this mission. I was not prepartsl at tliat time to tell them all tlmt 
hud been done, for I did not know' until afterward.s, Its succe.ss, as I regarded It, 
In bringing about a reluctant consent from Mr. Rockefeller, jr.. to eonsent at 
least to some sort of arbitration. Mrs. Grenfell w'as not met by anyone. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, did you afterwards lane a public ineellug, or some- 
thing at which you made a report? 

Judge Linusky. Yes; w'e hud a public nie<-tiug, at least down in the 8trix*t 
there were several thousand r>eople, to whom I spoke from an automobile and 
told in a general w'ay about the mission. I told them that the thing that Im- 
pre.s.sed me most about the industrial situation from my trip east was this: 
That there were tw'o government.s in this country; that there was an indiLstrlal 
government at New’ York City and what was calUsI the Rockefeller interests 
were the head of the industrial government. I speak of Rockefeller ns a generic 
term only. And that there was n polllical Government at Washington city. 
And that until there were changes in our law's, In the law’s of property, us I 
regarded It, there could not be much hoi>e for im’munent ix'aee in these strug- 
gles; and that political Independence in this country w’as not going to amount 
to very much as long as there was economic dependence, and that hail l>een 
d«nonstrated by the series of troubles and difficulties we had In this State, and 
If this mission that W'e had been on clown there accomplished nothing else It 
would have tended or helped to show this big truth, that underlying these <K‘ca- 
elonal and simsmodic eruptions betw’een labor and capital were great economic 
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probloiHM nn<l quoslIfniH tliat lui<l to be fought out in the industrial world, bat 
could not be fought out and decidetl rightly until, through agitation and etluca- 
llon, the people canic to understand what they meant. That was, in substance, 
the reixjrt. 

Now, one other thing— two other things, Mr. Chairman, bearing on this 
Industrial problem and its relation to Industrial unrest and the difficulty of 
l)eople taking part In it that I would just like to coininent on briefly as coming 
from my (‘xpeileiice In this struggle that I think would be worth consideration 
l)y your board. t)n(‘ Is violence-violence — violence of what I call capital on 
the one Iiand and the noisy violence of Ignorance, generally the violence of 
labor, on the othm- hand; and tluMi the misunderstanding that leads to the 
class feeling and threatens the annihilation of p(‘oplo on both sides; and that 
those who sympathize with what we regard as the “under dog” more or less, 
when they attempt to take any part in these struggles in order to get the truth 
out of sincere etTort, and t(» settle these questions rightly, become the vistiras 
of the violence of capital. I constantly exi)erience that on my own part in 
endeavoring to coopt'rate with otlu'rs in a small way to help bring about a 
S(»ltitlon of those dillicultles. And in m-der to get in the record something on 
that out of my experience I wouhl like to read the letter I wrote to Miss Jane 
Addanis, after we laid Ix-en ut Hull ilou'^e witli these 

Chairman Wvr.su (interrupting). Ju^t as hri<‘lly as you can. Judge. Just 
simply sketch It. We have certain witnesses y(‘t to hoar, and we must get 
awjiy 

Judge Lindsky. Tlam I will not read it at all 

('hairman Walsh. You may read extnicts from it. if it is not l(»o long 

Judge IaNi)Ni.y (Interruptiup ). I uould prefer to state it, for I can stale it 
more quickly. 

Chairman Walsh. I would prefer that you state it. 

Judgi' Linusky. Yes; I can statt* it ia(»re quickly. 

I tlilnk one great trouble is timt tbe public only see tlio violence of wbat 
is generally reganh'd ns labor. jMy own fe<*llng i.s, after years of experience in 
lids matter, that that violence Is <mly the violenee set olT by the injustice of 
what I regjinl as capital against labor. 1 am not again.st capital. I believe 
in the jn'otts-tlon of property rights. Put the use of government, the control of 
courts, the iut(‘rf(‘ivuco with the passage of law's, ami, when those law’s are 
pas-^ed, thc‘ (lodging of th(t'>'e law’s thromxli the control of the public agents 
and public officers who an' calk'd upon to enforce th(»se law’s, the favoritism 
show'll those who, gi'iu'rlcally speaking, are supi>os('d to represent eapital ; I have 
.seen it not only in my own experience' but in tbe testimony here, of whieli I 
made some note's as >ou went along. 

For Instance, I imele'rstaml that iMaj. Poughlon, who testified in New YeH’k 
that he w’as an employee e>f the mine' owners’ as.soe'lation and recelve's his fe^es 
from the ndne owners, that in these Inve'stlgations an automobile of tbe C. F. & 
I. Co. was used to bring In I be wltiu'sse's. Now, I have been In among these 
men, both in tbe sonthe'rn fields and tbe northern fie'lds, Imt not in recent years 
In tlie .soutliern lields, tliough in recent ye'ars in the nortbe*rn fle*ld. I know 
luwv they think and bow’ llie'y feel. I kmwv the fury that is engendered and 
touched off much as a match would touch off poweh'r. among them w’he'u these 
men see what they regard as lairtiality and ieh'iditication of gove^rnment with 
one of the parties, when they se'c an automobile belonging to the C. F. & I. 
(\l being used by the men of tlie militia to gatlior in strikers and then see 
what Is said about tbe knocking dow’ii of this man Tikas and the report that 
while he had practically been knocked down and murdered, as I iinderstoexl the 
report, that, in substance, as the rei>e)rt read, tliere was no criminality attached 
thereto. 

Now, come down more concretely in my ow’ii case. A mother of children 
coming before me to defend against an effort to take her cliildren away from 
her, whose husband w’as blown up in the smelter amidst the fumes of the slag 
piles by an explosion, where he had been working 16 years in tlie smelter 10 
and 12 hours a day, and where she got $000 on account of his death— and It 
incidentally came out that she got it from the railroad company. I couldn’t 
understand why until one of the men In the .smelter mills in a movSt Indifferent 
sort of way sal<t “ Judge, you know that the elglit-hoiir amendment went into 
effect some time along there, but these men working on the slag piles work 
more than eight hours. So we simply transferred the mefi from the pay roll 
of the smelter company to the railroad company, where they may work legally 
for 12 hours or any number of hours tliey wanted to. I suppose you know 
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there Is no law agafnst working more than eight liours for the railroad com- 
pany,” Now, I know lunv that rankled in that man’s heart, and I know how 
for 20 years those men had fougld to get an eight-hour law’ against corrupt 
and criminal aggregations of capital working through the control of the courts. 
For I know that personally to be true. And knowing tla^se things, as they 
know tliem and luive a right to know them, for there Is no question about It, 
that Is a sample of the things that touch off all the passions in these men and 
r(‘sult in violence. 

Tn my hdter to Mi'^'si Addams I had her confirm the siwch of Mr. W. 0. 
Calhoun, a noted corporation lawyer of Chicago, In defending Uinlowltz, a 
Kvis.^ian nihilist, \\ bos»* extradition was being oppostMl ; but Mr, Calbonn got 
np before a great eompany of all sorts of people, which inclndiMl, I am told, 
two Federal judges and district judges, and stated to tliem that Rudowltz was 
justith-d in bomb throwing in tyrannical Uiissin. Why V “ Ihs-anse.*' be said, 
“the (lovernmont bad broken down and tlioy hadn’t any rights in the courts," 
and that sort of thing simply exiibwled that kind of vloh'nce among the weak 
and Ignorant, and tlint Russia itself was resixinsible for tlu'se crimes. And 
that was apphnnlM by tlio^vo judges tm tlie biMieb, and prominent piHiple, as 
^Miss Addams cmifirmed tlie report to mo personally of tiiut iiuH*ting. 

But if someone in tills country should get up nral say be<*anso of the lawless- 
ness In sontborn (^)U>rado, iHH-aiise of tin* fact that the coal companies down 
there for years liad controllisl lli(‘ <lislrb*t attorm'.vs, the judges, and members 
of the legislature so that no man had any rights in the eoiirts, and there was 
violence and would point to the laliorlng man us responsible for that violence, 
it would be accepted, while they forget that the work(‘rs were In tlu‘ same 
position as the Rnssinn niliilist was acconling to Mr. Callionii’s statmnenl. 
It was int(‘n'sting lo me to noto that that sort of s<'ntiment would he exinvssed 
about the conditions In Russia, but not about the conditions in Colorado; .cet 
down in .sontborn Colormlo it was just as bad when it cana' to getting justice 
docMi tliere. That is a fact I would like to have clear in tliis record, for I 
think it i.s high time that tliis commission, If they can do anything to edinaite the 
Iieoplo on that snhji'ct. sliould understaml the moaning of llie violence Hint 
forc-os — that produces violence, just a.s hate produces liati*. 1 have* serai that 
throngl'out ail this struggle in soutliern Colorado; and while I d(‘plore violence 
and I am against it on lioth sides, I know from my extiericnce that (he violence 
of these men in the laboring class is simply the pent np feiding that conu's from 
oppression and tyranny and lawlessness and the attitnd(‘ of imai Iiki‘ Mr. 
Osgood, who, if he Is right, stands for masters in this country on Ihe om' hand 
and slaves on the other; and it is that .sort of thing that do(‘s more to produce 
violence Uinn all the anarchists and socialists that I know anytliing about. At 
least that is ray experience with these people. 

I am not going to take up any more of your time, but I liave one or two 
things that I would like to tile. 

I would like to file a statement from ihe New York Worl<l of date of May 
27, 1014, with an extract from Col. Roosevelt’s testimony as to what he did, 
or was going to flo in tlie coal strike of Pennsylvania. I want to say tlnit, 
although the New York 'World inllmates that I jnit Col. Koosevidl up lo say 
tliat at that particular time as bearing on our trouble out here, I did nothing 
of tlie kind; but I heartily agree with uliat the coloi'el says as to the right 
of a President In a case of this kind, and 1 did urge President Wilson, for the 
reason I have stated, tliat If it came to the worst, I tliought, in tlie interest 
of all the people of Colorado, that he should go and do likewise. I hope that 
will never be necessary. Here is the article. 

(An article entitled “Roosevelt was ready to seize mines to end strike,” 
from the New York World, Wednesday, May 27, 1914, was submitted in printed 
form. ) 

Then here is another thing I would like to file — this pamphlet Issued by the 
State Bureau of Child and Animal Protection. The statement was sept out by 
this organization, of which E, A. Colburn, of the mine owners’ assoclnllon, was 
vice president. He said the statement I made before you at New York, to the 
effect tliat that bureau had endeavored to defeat a child-labor law, was not true. 
That ^atement was sent all over the country and it was pnhllshtM]. 

I am experienced In Colorado, and my e-xperience Is that the mine owners 
in Colorado have never been earnest In their efforts to prevent child labor, and 
I want to file this pamphlet or magazine, In which they say they don’t want any 
child-labor laws iai Colorado. 1’hese stulements are absolutely inconsistent with 
their action aa snown by the decision In forty-fourth Colorado, at page 445, 
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ns to liow a Icfjal chiltl-lnlMn* hill siunihl ho iliMwn. Thoy attompted to legalize 
the <*iiii>ioy!neut ol’ rhlhlreii o\or tli<‘ age of 13 yeai’s. 

In oppcfsillon to this (\)lhurii Sm-iety we sufTtHMUnl in defeating that law and 
in pnttlng «»n the ho<»lvs u statute forl)ldding the employment of any child under 
the age of Id .\ears in a mine. 

(A pamphlet entitled “(’hild and Animal Protection, ” published by the Colo- 
rado Jlnmane Society, dated Denver, Colo., January. I'Jll, was submitted in 
printed form.) 

1 also want to tih‘ this statement (»f children made dependents because of 
parents killed In coal-mine aeciilents. This was taken from the official reports 
of tiu* State h<)ai’<l of chaiitie.s and correttion. It shows that In live years in 
these coal mines In Colorado 730 children have been made fatherless and 
iU‘peialents. 

Lindsey Kvhilfd No. ) 

I uould like also to tile a eopy of the report of Mr. Eli M. Gross, of the State 
factory ln.siKH*tlon department, with copy from their official records, showing 
statistics us to <‘hild laher in sdiuliern Colorado, showing that there were chil- 
dren as .\onng as p) .\»'aiN ol ag<‘ working in tlie coke o\en'^ of the Colorado Enel 
^ Iron Co., ami th(‘ ovcum' given hy the company was that their parents eni- 
pUiyed them. 

( Sei‘ Liiids(‘y Exhibit No. 0.) 

1 want also to hie tiie p'stunony of the iitdico depaidmenl of Denser in u- 
gard tn child hihiir In Colorado. 

(StH‘ Lindsey Exhibit No. 7.) 

1 want to offer in esidi'iice this eti}»> of Hu* clnld-lahoi law put llirougli iu this 
Slats* In spit<‘ of opposition l»v tliis Collnirn .'^ociei^s. 

Chairman W'msh. That is the present law V 

Judge Lindsky. Ves, It is more striugeni than llu* on<‘ they passc.i and fto’- 
hids any clilld under Id working in tlie mines m Colorado, ,ind Ids society tried 
to defeat it. 

( pumphlel <Milltlod “ Child Labor Law of the .'^tat<‘ of < 'olorado, 1011,” issued 
by Edwin V. Urake, chief taetoiy iuspeetoi’, Denver. Colo., was suhmiited in 
printed form.) 

Dm' hnal thing, and it will take onl> a ftw\ minutes, and it will show you the 
truth of these tilings. 

L.ist sjiring a commillec of hii'-ino^^ men. among (dliers Mr. Osgood, Mr. 
A\\-lhon\, the presitleut ot tlie Itetuer (hty Tramway (\i., and some other stock- 
holders of that company, Mr. Phipps, and others, paid N(‘\i'nd thousand dollar.-? 
to a commlttw in Now York Cil.\, represeidlng the Uockefeller Bureau of 
Munleii»al Uosearch, to come out lu*ie to (\»l<nado to invi'stigate me. Curiously 
enough, at the time they were getting these people here, Mr, II. W, Allen, of 
that Imrejin, n'sigm'd, laM-ause, as ln‘ said, ot llu* improper inlliu'uce of the Mr. 
lliK’kefeller Interests. AVliether one of the thing.s he hud in mind was because 
it tried to g<'t the committee to come out lierc to trv p* ruin nu*, I don't know-- 
but that is wlnit those busiue.ss iiieu ol Deiuer tried to do, as I have the e\l- 
Uence here to show. 

This committee from the Uockefeller huroau came out to Denver, and they did 
examine some of the departments. Thej told me they were ordered to pay no 
attention to the oilier l ourts. but the\ were told to get .sometliing on my court if 
they could. I don't think the.se gentlemen woulil ohjeet to te.siif,\ing to that. I 
will furnish the coinmi.ssioii with their names later on. I would like jou to que.s- 
tlon them in New York. 

One of them said. In a conference with these men— he asked them what they 
had against me, and they said, •• Well. Lliulsey tells things about us." He 
said, “Aren’t they true?” And they said in reply, to use his own language, 
“ (hKMl God, yes; but wo don't want him to be telling about it.” He said, “ Why 
not?” and they replied, “Because it hurls business out here." Ho said, “ It Is 
true, isn’t lt?“ These things happen everywhere, and he is only talking about 
a condition. Of course, the oUl gag here Is that to tell the truth about the ex- 
ploiting of the city Is to knock the town ; but that old gag, of course, is being 
gradually under.stootl. They said that they were not to make a report on my 
court unless they got something against me; that they did not want a favorable 
report of my court. 

There was a busiue.ss men’s and chamber of commerce committee appointed, 
among whom w as a nephew' of Mr. Cheeseman, one of th«^ promoters of a public- 
utility compiiny, to inve.stlgate the courts, and I wrote them a cordial letter 
inviting tliem to my court. I have a ci*py of that letter. But they never came 
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m*ar me. I then \\Tote them a separate and individual cordial letter, sayln^f 
that I would be delighted to have them come ami learn the facts from the 
records of my court. They then aii^iMdnted a sulK*ommitt(H\ that did not come 
near u.s, ami then tiiially made a rei)ort that thiw-fourths <»f my court be 
abollshtHl, and I take It they would ha\e imduded me if it coiiUl he dot\e. 

I want to tile these pa|MTs in that connection. 

(See Lindsey Exhibit No. S.t 

Now', Mr. Chairman, I know tin* time \ou can give me is liiult«Hl. and I do 
not care to go into any otlao* nnitters ludess yim wisli to ask uie sjaH'ltic ques- 
tit)ns, wliicli I will answer i)rietl.v, If y<ni care to go Into anytiilng further. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner ()'Ct)nnell reques|i‘d me to iisk you If you , 
found that letter signed hy some doctor containing a threat '/ 

Jialge Lindsky. sir. 

Chairman Wai^h. Please submit all tin* mattiTs .\ou have in evidence. Xow, 
was tliere an.\ thing else, any gtmenil topic, iltat .vou wish Lo mentlonV I know 
I have hurried you through, and I will ha\e to do so on account of other w'lt- 
nes.ses, as much as I regret it; hut is there any general topic ,\on have been 
kept from stating on account of tliis Imrry? 

.ludge LindsI'A'. Why, Mr. Chairnmn, 1 notice that you have heen In the 
habit of asking rpieslions as y<ui <lid in New Wirk, ttnd .\oii jisked .some ques- 
tions as to liow wo were going to solve this problem conceriiiug industrial 
unrest. I know' W’ell enough then* Is alwa>s a temptation for any«>ne w'ho has 
opinions to state those opinions. I am one of those who do not pretend to know 
liliw these things are going to la* solved, hut 1 have for lo yi^ars been active in tin* 
I>uhlic life of Coloi ailo and 1 positlvel.\ know’ that tin* general content ions ami 
general claims of lawlessness against puhllc-utillty corporations are true, ami 
they are resf>onsil)le for most of the \iolence. 

I have some conclusions, and f can hrh*fly state them. I think tliere are 
some palliative things that the commission might do well to consider W’hich 
w’taihl bring alxuit mori* Justice ami (Hpiality in tliis <‘ounlr,\, and one of those 
things is a Federal board of arbitration, that lam Ix'en iiresenleii lo you in a 
better w’uy, perliaps, tliaii I can jiresent it ; it is along (lie lim* of llu* Newlauds 
Act with reference to tlu* railroad controversy. The suggestion, 1 lielieve, came 
from Mrs. llarriman, of y(air boanl. 1 believe that some saeh work can be 
done and ought to be done to bring about a settlement of smh controversies 
as we have in Colorado, and not alone Colorado. 1 want this to go into the 
record: Tliat Colorado is not w<»rse than any otlier State, lad is biMter than 
most of tliem, and that Denver is not worse tlian any oth(‘r cit.\, bat is better 
than many cities in America. Our people are brave enough and willing enougii 
to tight these things, and we an* getting somewlan* in (Colorado, and the lime 
is coming when we will be a fiw city and a free State; but 1 do say there can 
be no permanent peace unless fundammital changes arc made in onr laws. We 
have got to take over the nataml resources <»f this C(amlry, and esiiwlall.v 
wliere tliey are e.vploited in tin* int(*rest of a IVw men as agaiimt the welfare of 
the many. I w’ant to say that I have come to (his concinshm after mucli 
thought and a knowlmige of the facts. I <lo not believe iiiiu li In good iwople or 
had i)eop1e. I am almost coiniuced at times that there are no good people or 
bad people, but just people, and the comlitions timt make for good things and 
bad things are (iie things we must understand. \\'e must do away vvilli 
injustice and inequality. 

I w'ould like to relate a little experleuce I hud in New’ York, wtdeh shows 
the attitude of .some i'>eople on this subject. I was at a meeting in the houM* m 
Fifth Avenue in New York, where I do have some friends — 1 <loirt know’ how it 
would be in Denver. I w'as talking to some young boys and telling them of the 
conditions of these i)Oor people, ami I noticetl one little fellow took a go<Hl <leal 
of Interest; I had been telling about the children, and he w’as very much Inter- 
est(Hl and paid clo.se attention. This y<mng fellow’s name was Arthur, and tho 
vestryman of the church told mc~.-he suhl, “Arthur is worth $25,000,000 In real 
estate, stock.s, and bonds, and, at the iisiiat rate <»f increase, hy the time he Is 
35 years of age he will be worth $250.000, <)00. Can’t he do a lot for cJiarity? ’’ 
This man could not see the injustice of tt>e conditions that would make a little 
boy that never did anything wortli $2.50,000,000. That is not true of all 
preachers, how'ever. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Can the commission call on you to jii<t .submit your con- 
structive re<'ommeudatlons to our secretary ? 

Judge Lisd&ey. I would be glad to. . 
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Chnlrnmn Walsh. Growing out of your experience. I wish you would submit 
your constructive suggestions ns to any changes in laws and what the Govern- 
ment should be. 

.fudge Lindskv. Yes, sir; I will do so. 

(Miulrinnn Waj.sh. That i.s all. Thank you, Judge. 

.fudge Lin’dsey. One nioincnt, if I may have it. Mr. Chairman, please, to find 
a letter wliicli you ask(*d me t<» sulmdt. I thought I had it right here. I 
would liUi‘ also to sul>niit tlie corresjmmlence concerning the editorial writer of 
a lloulder pa{H>r to tlie effect that Lindw^y ought to be killed, and that a man 
like Prof. Marks liad no right in the State university. 

Clialrman Walsh. If you can find that letter referred to, I wish you would 
pr(‘sent it. l^fr. Dower will call on you for it. 

.fudge fn.NDSEY. I will give him the original letter, in wliicli he said that there 
Avei'i‘ fiv(‘ ni(*n in Denvt'r that ouglit to be killed, and I was complimented by 
being i>ut at the head of tlie list. 

( S<‘(‘ T.indsey K.vliililts Nos. fi and 10.) 

Chairniiin Walsh. Tliat is all; tluink yon. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. NIELS JORGENSEN. 

CliniiMti.in AVm.mt. Wliat is yonr name? 

Mr. .Foiu;|',\sf\. Niels .lorgctisiui. 

(’liainmui Walsh. Wliere do >ou live? 

Mr. .1 ok<;knsk.\. Dolagua, Colo. 

(’lialrmaii Wvi sif. Ilcw long hav«* .\«m lixod in tlic Sta1(‘ of Colorado? 

Mr. .loituKNSKN. f’our years ilie 171 li of .fimc. 

Cliairman W\lsh. You arc a nati\c <>t \\liat <-ountr\ ? 

Mf\ .loaotAsKv. Denmark. 

Cliainieiii W\isir. Have you work(‘d in any otlu'r eojd mines in any other 
Slate than Colorado? 

Mr. .loia.KNsi'N. Yes. sir. 

Chairman ^\■\lsH. WlK*re? 

Mr. .loiK.LNSKx. ''I'iie Stab* of Kaii'^as. 

Chnirniun W\lsii. Any plaei* elsr? 

Mr, .loumAsKv. No. sir. 

(Mmlrman W\isiT. ’Wliat place in Kaiwa^? 

Mr, .foKdENsKx. Mliu’fal, Kans. 

Dlmlrnian W\tsu, llavi* you ev<'r 1‘t‘t‘ii a nn'uilM'r of the rnit(‘d .Mine Workers 
of Ameri<'a? 

Mr. .Iokok\st:\. Ye^. sir. 

Cluiinnan IVxlstt. M’li(*n? 

Mr. .loHdLN.sK.v. From about IfKYY. 1 think, to alxait 1001). 

Cluilrman W\istT. M'bat is yum* age? 

]\Ir. .loiuiKN’sFV. Thirtv-seAeii. 

CbalrniM)! M'Aisri. W<re yon a ineinb.r nf tlie I uitMl Mine Workers of 
America while you were in Kansas? 

Mr. .loia.KiVsKN. Yes, sir. 

(^Iiainnan W\i.sii. Di<l yon go out on '.trike wlnii the strike ^\as called Sep- 
temlier 2.S, 1913? 

Mr. .foRCEXMEN. No. 

Chairman W xlsh. Why did you not iro on strike? 

Mr. .loiMENSEx. 1 was satisfied and A\as belter pleas(Ml tlian I was wlien tlio 
union etime. 

Chairman W\lsii. IVhat difference ^^as tliere? What made you better satis- 
Ihsl tlmn you were in a union camp? 

Mr. JOKOENSEN. I got tlic same treatment and made more money. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you threatened or Intimidated in any way by any 
persons In an effort to get you to go on a strike on September 23, 1013? 

Mr. JoiaiKNSEN. No. 

Clialrtnnn Wai.sii. Did anyone ask ytni to go on u strike? 

Mr. Jorgensen. No. 

Cluilrman Walsh, How do the coal miners’ wages in Colorado compuFe with 
those In Kansas? 

Mr. Jorgensen. They are hotter. 

Chairman WaLvSH. About how much more do you make here than you did In 
Kansas? 
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^fr. Jorgensen. Well, in oonipany work a man will make ul>o\it 28 or 30 
cents uun’e a day, but by dij?j?inp coal a man makes a ^Yhole lot more; lots ot 
them will make from one to three dollars a day more. 

(Chairman Wai.sh. Ls that your expc*rience, Mr. Jorjrenseji? 

Mr. .Tokoensen. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you In favor of che<*kwei;rhmen at the mines? 

.Mr. Jorgensen. No. 

(liairman Walsh. Why not? 

Mr. Jorgensen. I j;et the same weipht as I did before. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you ever had any experience with checkwelLdnnen? 

Mr. Jorgensen. No. 

Clialrman Walsh. Was there any effort to j;et checkwel^hnam in the mine 
wliere you worked, in the DelaKua mint*? 

^Ir. .Torgensen. Ye.s. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you slp:n the p(‘lition which \\ns circiiiatcd a slmrt 
time ajro to establish checkweijrhmen in the DelaLoia mine? 

Mr. JORGE.NSEN. NO. 

(Miairman Walsit. You did not want any clas kweli^lnmmV 

Mr. Jorgensen. No. 

('hairman Walsh. And you have not notlc<sl any dilTenmct* in the earnim:;s 
A on have made with checkweitilimen and witlumt clieckwei};hmen ? 

Mr. JoR<a':NSEN. No. 

Cliairman Wai.sh, Do yon think that tlu' existenee of llii' union hud nny- 
thinjr, or has anytldnt? to do with kcepinj^ \\a;;t‘s uj) in tiu* 8lalo of Colorado? 

Mr. .fORGENSEN. No. 

C’hnlrman Walsh. Are you a voter in this country? 

.Jorgensen. No. 

Cluiirman Walsh. You have never ho<*ome n.Mtnndized? 

Mr. Jorgensen. No. 

Chairman Walsh. You came here wIm'U ; what .\ear was it? 

Mr. Jorgensen. In 1903, 

(’hairman Wat.sh. What Is the reason that jou ha\(‘ not hecona* a ciilzi'ii of 
tlie Unltt^I Stat(*H? 

Mr. Jorgensen. I have not calle<l for the jkiikm-s. 

Cliairman WALsir. Are you a married man? 

Mr. Jorgensen. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Do you f<Nd tlial you woulil lia\e any ix'iu'lit fr<tm cltl- 
zenshiii in the United Stat<*s? 

Mr. Jorgensen. Weil, I don’t know about that. 

Cliairman Walsh. Is it your intention to uo hack to Denmark at any time? 

Mr. Jorgensen. No, 

Chairman Walsh. Is it your Intention to maintain your residmici* in lids 
counti-y ? 

Mr. .Jorgensen. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. Thank you. 

We will now stand adjourned until 2 o’clock this afternoon, and I wisli to 
announce that the next thriM? witnesses wdll h(‘ the three younL" nonunion 
miners, and then Mr. Northeutt. lMeu.se be here on tinuL 

(At this point, 12.30 o’clock p. m., of thl.s, Tuesday, December 15, 1014, an 
adjournment was taken until 2 o’clock p. m.) 

AFTER recess — 2 P. M. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. J. F. WELBOEN— Recalled. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Weihorn, I just w^ant to supplement your testimony 
Riven the other day. Now^ since you left the stand >ou sent me some suRRes- 
tlons made by Mr. W. Mackenzie King to Mr. Rockefeller ami subudlteil to 
you, about which you testified In your direct testimony. 

Mr. Welborn. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, the correspondence between you and Mr. McClemeiit 
was not, I think, copied into the record? 

Mr. Welborn. I do not remember as to that. You have had it. 

Chairman Walsh. It wa.s not. We had copies of It. Have you tiie oriRlnals 
here? 

Mr. Welborn. Yes; I brought the originals. 

Chairman WAijBH. I wish you would submit Into the record the correspond- 
ence with Mr. McOement. 
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Mr. Wkihohn. II not lo in (‘lironoloiiical order. 

(Mialrinuii Waish. I ^^a■- jrnitni 0* ask you to just read llu'HJ in as you did 
before. 

Mr. Wi'.i aoa.N. 'J'ln> Idi* star!', uiili a letter from .1. V. Welborn lo ,1. 11. 
Mcf'liMiieiit. d.if<sl Sejilember I). 

(Said letter o Here I tn e\ eleiiee is in uord.s and tijxures as folloNV.s:) 

IM•:^\F,tt, Uoi.o,, Srpicmhrr 0, 

Mv In- \ii .Mu. .Md'iiMfiM : For Hi) da\.s or more otUeers and tM*;;anl7.ers of the 
rnileil Mine Worker^ of Anaa-jrai lia\e hetai itu(’olorado Jittemptini^ to indme 
till' men to Join their union, and threatenlni.r a strike of the coal o|>eraLor.s will 
not make a <ontrml willi Hie or.itanizatlon rei-o.Ljni/in:; it as the n‘presentatlve 
of lilt* et»al-miiu' workt'fs eint)lo.\eil Itere. 

(nir eompan^ ami all ttllu'r ojieraltirs in .smithern Cohtrado lm>e ah\a\s been 
op]H>s(‘d to reeoani/itu’ that or;raniz.ilit)n. \\here\t*r it lias etuitracts with op- 
eralor.s It li.is dtniiin.itetl the business to siieh an e\tent as to reduce th»‘ 
oidpni. reilm i* I la* earmnas of (la* men. ami practically to dictate the general 
polii'v ol operation of coal mines. 

We know that onl.\ ti small jiercentak^i* of our men lieioui: to tla‘ union, and 
that the soul hern Colorado miia*rs earn more mone,\ per montii and per 
titmuin than N I'liita'd In an.\ important distrn t elsewhere iti the United Stales, 
whether dominated l‘.\ the l idled Miia* Workers or not. In spite of this, how'- 
e\er. it is prohalde that in the event of a strike lall most of the men wonid 
respond, allhoii;;h we lieliiwe a jifiNit man\ wotild later r<*turn to w'ork wlien 
tla*.\ fotiiid that we were deiermiia*d in our opjiosiiion to liie or;;auizalion and 
were sucoossi nll.\ opci'aiinu^ our unia*-'. We are vein miieli ronrerned and 
on the aiiMiais -.eii, yet tla*n‘ i' niilhnm 1*’' do hnt w.iil. 

I'nidie ^elnlnten! aial (la* aCitude i*f iS*- iiewsp.ipers aiUi^Tally are favorable 
to Its, 

\ oui s, \ei \ tnil.x . 

Mr. .1. II. .M(Cii Ml \i 

/.I.) Iti Dtnl fi ,1 II, \tl ) 'll L 

The ne\f i> a leitor Mom ,} i Weinorn t<» .1 If. M< < 'lenient , d.ite'l Novem- 
ber 11. ibi';. 

(Said h'Mer s,, i.leuilnod a’'d o,’er<*d l.i evc'eia-* m in word-, aii'l liutires 
lls follows;) 

lUN'ia. Coio. .\fH‘fiiio<r II. ffif.t. 

Mv I>Kvi5 M,!. Mi'biviiNT: Me^-srs Wri'o'r and Tt*>irers are assi^tin^ me t<»- 
niudit in eleaniim up mv de^k. whnh has ,ie« uunilaleil plMclieally ever.v tliiiiit 
that has ciuue to tne in ilie l.isi luo motnhs. tor tlie reason tlmi I have not had 
.‘to eonsi'eulive niiimlev durim.: that time without itdei'ruptioii on aceoiint of 
strike malteis lN(>r.v time I leivn* Ihoimdtl of \ou 1 have lioped that the 
next da.v I .‘ould wrile vou at some lenutli on tins hituntion, but almost with- 
out exeejitiou the follow iu-j; moriiiiiLt vvouM liriuti: troulde that re(\uiretl prae- 
tieally all m.v atteiitani for Ua* da.v, or if mn that. i»nt me in a frame of imud 
where I eould not take hold of au.vt!iin;i else. 

A trumiHtd-uii convention was held at Trinidad Sejitemlier L'i, Its dole- 
Kules were lomposed of strikim^ miners trom northern Colorado, who had been 
idle for threi' and a lialf .vears, and others appomteil from aiiionu the pmplo.\nM*s 
of the United Mine Workers’ <>r^aiiization. No men wdiatever had been cho.sen 
by the miners whom the oruani/.allon proposed to <'all out on strike. Tlie 
natural result was a unanimou.s vote for a strike, wddeh was .set for Septem- 
ber 

The deinaixls were semlmonthlv pay. an ei"ht-hour workday, ciu‘ckvveiy:lunen, 
tlie rlKhl of tlie men to trade where they plea.seil, eontract with the United Mine 
Worers of Amerka, and an afterthought demand for au incnuise of lt» per 
cent in wastes. The latter liad never lieen su;me.ste<l until durinjr this cim- 
vention, althouiilt the strike auitators, most of whom came from the East, liad 
liekl a tunnlvr of contVremi's. with the i^overiior and freely stated their imi- 
tUui. They admitted to the governor, however, that till of the conditions, ex- 
cNjpt recognition of the union and the afterthought referretl to, were ei>Joye<l 
by the men. Tlieir sole pmp<vse was recognition of their union and a contract 
with It under tlie terms of which every man working for us would he coini)elled 
to join the union and pay into its treasury .such tlue.s tines, ami assessments as 
the ofticers saw ht to levy against its lueuibers. 
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At no tiiuo since they first cmiuo to Colonnlo on Aticnsl 1, up to tills <lay, 
would ihey lm\e lieeii iinwilliii);; to declare the strike tiff if they could have 
but secureil this reeopnithui of the union. This, as you, of course, know, would 
mean phieinj? our business absolutely in their liunds. 

There was e\ery evhlemi‘ that not over 10 per cent of our men lielonsed 
to the union, yet *we new that a far lar^rer percentage would resjioiid to a 
strike call. Some of these would ao out because of their natural sympathy 
with unioni.sm, others because they did not want to be calleil scabs, another 
< lass, reiiresentlnt? a lar;re ptaa-entase of the be.st w'orkmen, left the State before 
the date the strike took effect In order to ha\e no coma'ction whatever w ith it, 
and still another luu-centa^e, by no means small, left work because of the fear 
of violence that had been threatened uml which lhe\ knew W(Mild be iml Into 
effe«'t. 

The result of the call with us was that ]>ra<‘ti<*ally 70 per cent of the miners 
and very few of the day ami company na*n re«.pomied to the strike call. 'Phis 
meant about TiO per cent of th<‘ total mine einplo>tH‘s, and has left us In a l>osl- 
tion where we cotihl and have proilueed ahont JIO to Ho ihu* <‘ent of our normal 
ontpnt. The lar^iest anionji the other o|s*ralors snlVered In a similar way, 
while most of the smaller operators havinj: but (uu' or two mliu's lo>t prm'- 


tically all of their men. 

The strike has lieen one of the most vicious ever conducted bv the United 
^line WivrkiTS of Ammu-a, whose record is otm of extreme violence, with 
murder as the result of tilmost e\<'ry atta<‘k. Up to date IP enipiov cos have 
bHMi killed, pra<tically all of ibem in c<»ld blooil without any provocation 
whatever, excejit that tlu‘y wcui* wllliiut to work, while those wlm altiU'kcMl 
them were not. No atln«k has been made by mine I'lnployi'es or slieriff’s 
otiiccrs on the strikers, <‘\c<'pt to repulse attacks (hat the latter madi*. usually 
with ov(*rw ludniini^ numbers. 

We HOW' have the State militia In tb(‘ field and are liopeful of improve- 
ment In the conditions, lbon;:b they have not a<'<*oinplislied as much diirin;' 
the two weeks thc.\ have been in the mining; district as wo ha<1 liofU'd they 
would. At tlte best, lio\\e\('r, w'e tire not justilied in jinticipatini; normal 
coialitlon.s until well into lu'xt .summer. 

I am Inclosliut Jul\, Antiiist, and September earnings sheets. The fi;(ures 
f(»r tile fiscal year yon have already Inoi in (lie pndimlnary i’(‘iM»rt s<*nt out 
with a notice of the annual nuHdinji. Tla* strike has jU'twenled my ueltintx out 
the annual report, alrhotmdi 1 liope !<• have it read.v within lla‘ nicxt few days. 


Dictated but iioi read. 


I..etter from .1. 11. McUlemcnt t'» .1. F. Welbora. dated \o\eml>er 20, IblH: 

\rw Vof.K, S’ftvnnfffr ]9l,h 

Mr. J. F. Wet BOR \, 

PrcftidnU Colorado I'ufl d Iron Co., 

Diurcr, Colo. 

Dear Mu. Wklhorn ; T thunk >ou v<*ry much f<»r your full accoiifit of labor 
conditions, (xaitained in your h*tl<M* f>f tiu* lltb instant. I apjirecialc Hint you 
are very busy and do m*t wish to add to .\our burdens, but as w<‘ p‘t fto news- 
pai>er reports on c<inditlons In Colorailo, If >on w ill depute some one* to drop me 
an occasional memorandum as to bow' th(‘ strike is pro^rressin;;, T will esteem 
It a favor. Wltli kimi r(‘y:ards, laiieve me, 

Ymirs, very truly, 

H. McFlemkvt. 


Ix»tter of J. F. Welborn to J. II. Mctiement, dat^sl Dei-etubor 4, 1913. 

(Said letter so identified and offered in 4 ‘\ idem o is in the wonis and tljfures 
following, to wit:) 

[The Colorado Fa<i & Iron ^'o,, Penvor. f’ole. J F. \V.*ll)i>rn. piviiidf-nt.] 

I JECEMBER 4, 1913. 

My Dear Mr. McCeement: We feel that we have made substantial progress 
in the conduct of tlie strike since 1 last wnde you. although (lie Increase in 
output during the three weeks has not been large. 

At the urgent request of the governor nnd umler some newsf)ai)er pressure, 
we met three of bur strlkiug miners In ctuifereuce with the governor November 
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2tJ. riiviv lias iifvar been any substantial objection to moetinp; our own em- 
nlovwK or our foi'iiicr employees f(»r the purpose of discussing proper matters, 
Jet* we bave felt Ibat sueb a meeting might be construed as an indirect recog- 
nition of tbe officers of tbe union. 

\\*e suc<'eedcd, bovv<‘\er, in yi(*lding to tbe reQuested meeting In such manner 
as to bave tbe seleciion of the men, nominally at least, In the hands of the 
L'lMenio?*, and uiieai iJie nj<‘ei/ng uas called to order by the governor, who acted 
as Hininnuii, tbe uji/iers, in ansuer to cpjestions, stated that they represented 
(hiIv tiicmselves <lin*ctl.\ and would be obliged to take back to the miners for 
(beir apjtroval or disapproval whatever understandings, if any, might be 
readied. We reacbe<l iio ilireet umlerstanding ; in fact, we wanted none, as we 
were almost snr(‘ that bad an understanding between tbe miners and ourselves 
been roadied it noiild bave n‘ceived tbe stamp of approval of tbe officers of the 
organizali(ni and In that way been twi.sted into an arrangement between us and 
tbe organization. 

^■e^’erlll(‘b‘s.s, the (conference uccomplisbed a great deal of good, as it con- 
vinc(‘d (be governor Ibat tb(‘ grievance's of the mc'n wen' of a trivial character 
and that we bad already granted, even before demanded and before the strike 
was calbMl, «‘v»'r.\ thing flint tlu' men bad a right to ask or strike for, and as a 
n'sult the govi>rnor issued a statement, addressed jointly to tbe miners and our- 
Holvi's, rec(»mm('nding l('rmlnatl(m of the strike. I am inclosing a copy of this 
for your information. 

1 am also inclosing cojn’ of a request made by Secretary of Labor Wilson, and 
which was under lu't'ssuri' from him signed also by the governor, asking for 
arbitration. Wo would not under any circumstances have arbitrated the ques- 
tions i>ropos('(l, but we wi're abb' to answer the Secretary’s eommunleatlon (in 
a more ('Hectivi' way than by al)solnt(*Iy (b'clining to emisidor arbitration) by 
r('f('rring to bis own sia((Mueut in the conference, the latter part of w'bicli he 
atteiidi'd. A copy of our r«*ply is also Inclosed. 

Our letter was answered by the witlidrawal of the arbitration request and a 
tiretens(‘ of sulunitting (be mallt'r (o vole wms nuub’, with the result Ibat the 
governor’s pntjiosition was unanimously voiced dowm by the miners. We are, 
liowcvi'i*, ln'giiining to rec('iv(' n'ports of llu' manner In which the voting at the 
iiKM'tlngs was conducted. Tlic'se n'ports show that the proposition wnis rail- 
roaded llirongii and not fully (‘Xplaiiu'd to tbe na'ii. Had a secret ballot been 
taken we bclievi' the majority of tlu' nu'ii woidd have* voted to return to work, 
as we lia\(‘ (la* liest of r(‘iison for lK'li('\ing that most of the men now^ on strike 
are staying away from tbe mines only llirougli fear of attack from the organiza- 
tion’s agents. 

Our nntbracitt' and bituminous mines at Crested Butte are both idle aud we 
do not eonlcmtilati' making an effort to start them up before spring, when we 
ludieve the oUl men, or sucli of lla'in as wo want, will return to w'ork. Our 
three mines in tbe canyon district are also idb‘, but we iK'lievo that these men 
will return in a body when tiiey find tlmt southern Colorado mines are being 
oiienit(‘d in a substantial way. Tbe miners In tbe canyon district have ahvays 
been union sympalliizers and have for many yc^ars iieen more or less inde- 
pendent of the soiitlu'rn (Vilorado im*n. There has b('en no violence In that 
district, prohahly for the naison that we have md attempted to work the mines, 
and W('.do not (’onsider tliat it will he lu'cessary to replace these men. In the 
tw(» southern (’olorado counties. lIiuTfano and Las Animas, most of the mines 
are working with fair forct's, some of them baxing all of the men that they can 
now employ. FiftxH*n hundred miners In addition to those at work would give 
tlie opei'ators In the two (‘ounties refern'd to all the coal that could be .sold, 
although It would not be the normal production. 

W(' have estahllslu'd an employment organization and liave commenced very 
actively the movement of men from the East. Many of the mining districts 
have conqiaratively light work and miners are not difficult to secure. We feel, 
therefore, that within .'10 days we will bave almost as many miners as we re- 
quire. It is my personal opinion that the shipment of a thousand men from 
tbe outside will bring half ns many back to the mines from tbe strikers’ camps. 
In normal times tbe winter profliietion of coal In Colorado Is about 1,00(),()00 
tons per month, but tbe season has U'en open, ixeojile In tbe agi’lcnltural Sitetm 
bave been economizing in tbe ii.se of fuel, and dealers in those States stocked 
up well during tbe late summer. These conditions, taken with tbe lighter de- 
mand for steel, xvhlch will rwliice our coal cimsumption at the steel plant at 
the rate of nlK)ut SO.OdO tons per month, will serve to re<luce tbe demand for 
Colorado coal at least 20 per cent. Therefore, 750,000 or 800,000 tons per month 
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nt t!ie oiitsldo woulil mt'ot all for Oolonulo c*oal durluif the romulu- 

der of this winter. 

We are experiencing an unusual snow.storm to*daiy on top of an average 
storm about two days ago, ami (he result is from 18 inches to 2,feet of snow in 
northern Colorado as well as in the southern district. This ought to cause a 
goml many of the strikers who are living in the tents providtsl by the orgjiniza- 
tloii to set'k the comf(U-tabie houses and employment at the mines. 

At Secretary Wilson’s rwiiiest, coimminicaleil through <iur governor, the op- 
erators’ committee, comi>oKe<l of .T. C. Osg(M«l, 1). W. lirown, and myself, met 
him this morning and devot(Ml about two hours to the iliscaission of the propo- 
sition, for the reason tliat it could not jiossibly avoid leading to rwognltion 
of the union or its ollicers, and for the further reason that there are no substan- 
tial din’erenct*s betwtvn our men and ourselves. Wilson says he expe<'ts to go 
back to Wasldnglon to-night, and we hope he will. 

Yours, very truly, 

Idr. J. TI. McClkmknt, 

Ac’jc Yorky Y. 


Letter from .T. II. McClement to J. II. Welborn, dated Pe(‘ember 10, lOKL 
(Letter ideiiiilied and ofl’ered is in the words and tigures, following, to wit:) 


135 Broadway. 

Sciv York, Dcccmhcr JO, tOlJ. 


Mr. .1. F. Wkluorx, 

Pi'cmdcnt Colorado I'ud iC- Iron Co., Daircr, Colo. 

Dear Mr. Wetjkuin : A friend of my son has a])plled to mo for a position. 
Ills name is Antlioiiy Fein’. He is a nathe of Austria and a college graduate, 
30 years of age. F«tr (‘Ight years he has been in the United States Navy, ad- 
vancing to the grade of chief p(*tty oHicer. He has tak(m an honorable dis- 
charge, finding that the N’av> otTered no further chances for promotion, and 
feeds that he has made a mistake in his selei-tlon of a Nocatlon. He is a man 
of good hid)its, giMul physiipie, and willing to work. 

1 thought In jour present disorganized state, if lie wiMit to Colorsulo you 
might tind some position \Nhere he could make a new start. All he wishes is 
a start ami a chance to earn a living, depending upon ids own merit and the 
op])ortunltl(‘s which miglit be olTennl for advaiiceimatt. 

If jou iK'ed sucli a man idease \Nlre me and I will send hint out to you. 

Yours, v(‘ry truly, 


.7. II. AIcCi.kmknt. 


Copy of letter from J. F. Welborn to .1. H. MctMenicnt, dated I)('cemb('r 29, 
1913. 

(I.etter so identified and offeretl in evid(*nce is in the words and figures follow'- 
ing, to wit :) 


ITlio (’olorado Fuel & Iron Fo., Denver, (’oh). .1. F. Wedborn, presldenl. ) 

Hy Dear Mr. ^Irth.EMENT: I have yours of the 19(h instant, regarding ti 
young Austrian gentleman, a friend of your son, who has ai>i)lied to your for 
a i»osltion. 

During the first two or tliree months of the strike ri(‘arly everyone connected 
with the company was engagc*d in wliattwer would l)(‘st serve the interests at 
tlie time, much of the woi'k naturally being of a very temporary nature. We 
have, In a way, gotten on our f(*et again, and now for .several montlhs to come 
will have to watch economies very closely. We probably ought to reduce forces 
more than we really will, as we can not entirely disregard th(‘ loyalty that has 
I>een shown to the company’s Interest by so many of our old employees. 

As for taking on luwv men, I hardly see how it w'onhl be po.ssible for us to do 
It in any department wliatever, excei)t, of course, the common laborers. 

I might also say, tliat no far as Coiorndo generally is concerned, I think It a 
very poor place for any ofie to seek employmeiif of an important nature. Busi- 
ness generally is at as low an ebb as I have ever knowm It here, and the rmluc- 
tlons in w’orking forces with the larger companies are very general. 

Before closing I w’ant to say that we have about all of the miners now in 
southern Colorado that w'e will be able to work, but do not anticipate full 
production from them for several weeks, as it will take some time for all of 

38819®— S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 8 ^9 
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thpui to And jyitisfuctfU’.v places and get Into working trim. It i.s hArdly prob* 
able Hint the iiiin(‘s in tlic cjiujon district or those on the western slope will 
reopen before the beginning of another busy season. Only a small percentage 
of their outr»ut coubl n<»w be used if they were In operation, and if our expecta- 
tions ii.s to o|H‘rHti(His in the south are realized, we will have enough coal In 
Ihat district to take care of all wants, although the tonnage may not be much 
above <10 to 70 pi>r cent of our normal output from all mines. 

Yours, very truly, 

Mr. .T. M. MrrT.EMi:NT, 

Ncif York, N. Y. 

Copy of letter from . 1 . F. Welborn to J. H. MeClement. dated May 23. 1914. 

(l.<‘tter so idontitied and referrinl to Is offered in evidence and l.s in the 
words and ligiires as follows, to wit:) 

I’l’ht' Colui.ido Fuel iV ln>n ('o., iK-nvor, Fob*. .1. F. Welborn, pre^jident ] 

i\lAY 23, 191 1. 

Mr DKMt Mr. McC't r.iJENT : I fwl very gulHy for not having written you 
l)efor(‘ :d)()ut the hap])euings in coiineetion with our coal-strike matters since 
your w’('re liere. It liu.s seeme<l iin]>os, slide, however, to secure even 30 iiiiniites 
of time to myself since .\pril 20. wluui the oidhnuik at Ludlow took place. 

The general press reports have hium very incorreet and, in many cases, abso- 
lutely f!ds(‘. I as.Nuine, however, that you saw' a copy of the operators’ tele- 
gram (o Dr. Foster, in reply to one he sent Mr. Ttoekefeller April 29, w'hieh w'as 
handU'd by the Associated Press. I am, how'ever, inclosing a copy of this, 
together with copy of a s<‘eond telegram we .sent Dr. Foster, supplementing the 
tlrst ; also copy of a telegram sent to President Wilson and signed by all of 
the principal ojierators except the C. F. & I. To. 

M<mday I will try to write a general resume of events from April 20 down 
to date. 

Yours, \ery truly. 

Mr. J. IT. McDi.icmknt. 

/.i) firoadirujj. New York. 


I.elU'r from J. II. Mct’lement to .T. F. Wellmrn, dated May 2ft, 1914. 

(Leltm* so id(Mitltled and (dTere<l in e\idence is in tlie words and figures us 
follows, to wit:) 


135 Broadw’ay, 

Nvw York, May 26, IDl-i. 

Mr. J. F. WKr.HORX, 

Piraidvnl Colorado Fuel <£• Iron Co,, Denver, Colo, 

Dear Mr, Wki.rorx. T thai\k you very imieh for your letter of the 23<1 
Instant and have read the cllppiiig.s inclosed therew'ith with great Interest. 
Kevoral of them were not published in the eastern papers. 

I am waiting with much interest your further information as to how the 
mlne.s are working ami what progress Is being made In production. With 
kind regards, believe me. 

Yours, very truly, J. H. McClement. 


Copy of a letter from .T. F. Welborn to J. H. MtL^lement, dated May 27, 1914. 
(Letter so Identifteil and ottereil In evidence is In the words and figures as 
follows, to wit:) 


[The Colorado Fuel A Iron Co.. l!en\u«r, Colo. J. F. Welborn, president.] 

May 27, 1914. 

My Dear Mr. McClement : The outbreak at Imdlow on April 20 was one of 
the most vicious things that has happened since the strike was called. There 
is abundant evidence to show that the attack had been carefully planned by 
the strike leaders to take place on April 21, but through indiscretion on the 
part of some of the Greeks, and, perhaps, others, it was precipitated on the 
morning of April 20. Many of the women and children had been sent away, 
and in point of numbers the strikers were sufficiently large to have com- 
pletely annihilated the small squad of militiamen that had been left at and in 
the vicinity of Ludlow, which aggregated about 45. Only 12 of these were at 
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Ludlow whon tho outbreak occurreil, but the others were only a short distance 
away and soon came to the relief of their comrades. 

Reinforcements were obtulueil from two troops Just previously orieanlzed at 
Trinidad and Walseuburj? and made up of mine eiuplo.v(*evS, These troops had 
l>een organized by the adjutant general when the governor de<‘hled to call prac- 
tically the entire force of the nillllla out of the field, in order that there might 
be a reserve force to call upon In an emergency. The wisdom of having these 
enlisted men available can not be questtoiuNl, as withmit them the 45 men lut*- 
vlously referreil to would have b^n entirely unable to cope with the over- 
wiielmlng forces of the strlkera. 

In the first attack on the militia a private by the name of Martin was shot 
in the ne<?k hut not killwl. First-aid bandages were applied, and his comrades 
started to cnrr>' him back to a place of safety, but were forced to leave hlm—as 
they thought only temi>orarily. They were, however, unable to get back to him 
for some tluu', and wiien they did reach him tlie work of destruction had lanm 
conipIetiMl by the strikers. Ills face hinl been broken in a numlM'r of places, a 
gun discharged in his mouth, and his body from his nook down perforated with 
bullets. One can Imagine the feelings of this man’s comrades w hen they view ed 
his bcKiy in that condition, and It would not have bi^en suriirising If they had 
dbregurded all rules of warfare when they lunl an opiM>rt unity to make them- 
selvos effective against the attacking party. All the evidence goes to show' that, 
exceid that T.leut. lilmlcrfelt broke Ids gun o\er Uie arm or head of l/oiils Tikus, 
tlie (»rtH?k leader, no acts that could he critleized were committed by any of the 
militia. The tents caught on fire while the militiamen were stwernl hundred 
yards aw’uy, and w’as either Mie result of an extiiange of shots between the 
luilitiamen and strikers located in the tent colony or started by the ad of some 
one within the colony. As has been slated before, no women or ciilMrea w(*re 
shot. The 12-year-old boy W'ho was killed was unquestionably shot hi some 
one of the strikers, as the evidence .sliowinl that tin* bullet w'us of the t'xi>losive 
character used by the strikers and not by the millliumen. The evidtau’e of a 
do<‘tor of the Hastings mine showed that the 11 cliildren and 2 w'<»men wlio 
were taken out of the pit Ute next morning dead had Ix^en sulfocated i>rohably 
before the tent caught on lire. While the tents were burning mi 111 lumen dis- 
covered some w'omen inside, and rushed in undcT heavy fire from strikers In- 
trenched a slmrt distance away and rescued all (jf tlu‘ women and children that 
they could find, supposedly all that had been left In the tiait colony. 

The next morning a large numher of men attacked the Ih'higua mine of the 
VicUir- American Fuel Co. and killed three men who were (]<*fending the prf>p- 
erty and lives of the workmen. Th<*y next moved on Aguilar, wliere they de- 
stroyed the top workings of tliree or four mines, and after driving several men, 
women, and children, including the president of one of the smaller compuule.s, 
into one of the mines they sealed its opening with explosives. 

Un<ler heavy pressure w’e imluctHi the lieutenant governor, in the absence of 
Gov. Ammons on a trip to Washington, to order the luilltlu back Into the field. 
Before they reached the real trouble zone, however, the lieutenant governor 
liad established a truce w ith the attorney representing the United Mine Workers, 
under one of the comlitioas of which tho militia were not to move south of 
Ludlow', and that tlie strikers w'ould < ease their attacks on the militia and mine 
property. This truce was, in my judgment, nothing short of a conspiracy, acwl 
I so informe<l the lieutenant governor when he told me about It Results showed 
that my judgment W'as right, as tlie tru<v was not observt'd more than a few 
hours, if really at all, by the miners. However, the lieutenant governor con- 
timied to observe the peace pact, and on Ammons’s return two or three days 
later he continued it Had the militia be«»n allowefl to move without restraint 
under the direction of the adjutant general much, if not all, of the disaster and 
bloodshed that followed during the next few days would have been prevented, 
for I do not think the strikers would have engaged the enlarged military force 
at any point j if they had, the results would have licen far different from those 
that have heretofore been reported. 

Early on Monday, April 27, an attack w’as made on our Robinson and 
Walsen mines by a large force intrenched In w'hat locally is termed a h^back 
or dike about a mile north of these mines. Our guards, that had been well 
armed and whose forces had been augmented somewhat, took up a position on 
a hill between the mines and the hogback, keeping the strikers far enough 
away from the mines to prevent their doing us any injury at those properties. 
They did, however, succeed In reaching our McNally mine, lying between the 
strikers’ intrenchments and the position occupied by our guards, and drove out 
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tlie Kiiinll force of men wo had tliero looking after the property, which waa 
idle, and lMini(‘d some of the buildings. The men ceased work in the Waisen 
and Robinson mines an<l came to the relief of the guards, a total of 160 of 
our workmen In and around those mines taking up guns In the protection of 
their lives and our proi>erl.v. Early on the morning of Wednesday, the 29th, 
assistance was glvcMi ns from the military force that bad been establlslied at 
Ludlow, which Is about 25 miles south of Walsenburg, and maintained there 
und(‘r lli(‘ terius of the peace pact. These men were under what, I consider, 
a ver.v Incompetent <'olotjel, and his W4)rk was of a negative character. He, 
however, r»‘spoud('d to the attack of the strikers a little before noon, but the 
engag4‘meiit laste^l only an lamr or an hour and a half until another truce 
was »'stahlished between the governor and tlie representatives of the United 
Mliu‘ WorloMs. After the establishment of the truce, Dr. Lester, engaged in 
treating a wounded soldier and wearing a Red Cross badge, was killed. Be- 
cause (»f what, I think, was cowardice on the part of the colonel in charge, 
his ImhIv was not ris-overed until 9 o‘clo(‘k that night, Imving been allowed to 
lie (tn lli(‘ li(‘ld about S(‘ven hours. During this time it had been robbed, more 
allots tired Into It, and the part of his clothing carrying the Red Cross badge 
had been removed. 'I’lie truce was established between 1 and 1.30, and imme- 
diately th(‘ coinmamllng oHic<T in the tield commenced to withdraw his men. 
At 5 o’clock th(‘ strikers went into our McNally mine and completed the de- 
strueliou of most of the top workings. 

Also, on the morning of April 20, at 5 o’clock, a large force of men, headed 
h.v h<‘t\\('(‘n .50 and (>() tJreeks, jiml composed entirely of foreigners, attacketl 
the Koi'Ik's mine, which is between Trinidad and Imdlow and about 5 miles 
from the latter place, killing nine men in cold blood, burning the barn with 
33 mules, and destroving mueh other property. Un<ler the terms of the first 
pea<*»‘ paei ri'ft'rred to, the militia were not allowed to go south of Ludlow, 
nltliougii tln‘ majtu*, llamriM-k hy uaiuo, in charge at tluit iioint, begged tlie 
gov(‘ruor, through the tidJiiUtiit general, for permission to send the small 
.s()uad to tlie r<‘lief of the Forbes workmen. He had learned during the night 
before that tlie attack was to ho made, and at tlmt time nuule the retpiost for 
peruiissioii to protect the men. He renewed his retpiest early the following 
morning wlu'u evldeiu'c reached him that the attacking party was at or near 
the mine. This was the most cold-blooded act of the entire strike, showing 
noi (inl,\ premeditation hut a heartlossness that seems to be characteristic of 
the ({reek race. 

Feileral troops arrived early Thursday morning, April 30, and since then 
we have hud (‘omparative peace. During the entire siege, from April 20 to 
Ajirll 30, we wi're fortunate enough to lose no men. The total value of the 
I»rop<‘rt.\ desiro.M'd at McNally was aliout Jp30,(HK). 

No greater loyalty to employers lias ever been .shown than was demonstrated 
h.v our wdi-UiiKMi, composed of, 1 think, practically all nnlionulltles, when 160 
of the n‘gular inim* eni]ilo.\c4‘S took up arm.s in protection of their lives and 
our propiM’ly at Walseu ; a large uumher did the same at the Berwind and 
'raha.sco mines near Ludhiw’. At the latter properties unarmed men accom- 
panied those with arms into the hills t^i inlercept the attacking parties, and 
<lld so with tlie expectation of taking up the gun of some one who w’as shot 
down in the event an atta<*k was nuule. 

The policy of the Federal troops is not entirely satisfactory to us, although 
we have about as many uum at work to-day as we liad before the outbreak of 
April 2i). They will not, liowever, permit us to bring in any men from outside 
the State and rerpiire that all of those seeking employment shall go direct to 
the mines where they want to work and make their application, rather than 
making it through our ofili-e here or in Trinidad. I am sure that they are 
obtaining a large amount of valuable information, and that in a general way 
they know where the guns, which the strikers failed to deliver, are hidden. 
Tliey are, however, unquestionably acting under directions from Washington, 
and without authority to search for arms until specifically directed by Wash- 
ington to do so. 

A so-calknl mediation committee, composed of an old active officer of the 
United. Mine Workers of America and a former Kentucky coal operator, has 
been appointed by Secretary of Labor Wilson, and the gentlemen have been at 
work here for about two weeks. The coal operator show^s strong sympathies 
for the operators here, and. if we can believe what he says, we hate a right 
to exi)ect a favorable report from him. 
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Our Stat^ legislature, a.s you doubtless know, was calletl Into extra session 
on the fourth of this month and passetl two or three desirable bills, one an ap- 
propriation for the mlliinry exi>ense, and mypurneil after a session of about two 
weeks. A legislative eoiumltti'e couHMise^WSdix was apiiolnted to Investigate 
(he strike and attempt to bring It to a termination. That committee has been 
dlvkUnl Into thriv subcommittivs comiiosed of two each, who will leave to-night 
nn<I to-morrow to make preliminary Investigations In thrtv different parts of 
the State. It Is too early to hazard a guess as to their course, but wc naturally 
hoi)e that they will report in accordance with the facts. 

I have written this hurriedly, In a somewhat rambling fashion, as I have 
been unable to take enough time to myself without Interruption since Monday 
morning to give you a clear and concise statement of affairs, and on account 
of the death of Mrs. Wolborn’s mother last night I llml It necessiiry to leave 
the oflice between 3 and 4 o’clock this afternoon, and for that reason will not 
be able to sign the letter jtersonally. 

Yours, very truly, 

Mr. J. II. McCiemk-nt, 

Xttc York, X. Y. 

Letter from J. II. Met’leinent to .1. F. Welborn, dated .lun<‘ 3. lOM. 

(Letter m> identified and offered in evi«lence is in words and figures as fol- 
lows, to wit:) 


Jlr. J. F. Wei uokn, 

President CoPtHulo I'uil <(• h'(>n To., Dvnrrr, Polo. 


13.") IbmADW’AY. 

Xcic ) ot k, June J, lOf 


I)j;ak Mu. Weihoun: 1 am very much obliged for your Inlorosting rf‘suui<» of 
labor conditions contained in .\our letter of May 27, wliicli 1 have taken the 
lilverty of forwarding to Mr. .Muri»hy for his and Mr. Hock(‘feli(*r’s infoniiatloii. 

We fully appi'ecial(‘ the trying onleal whleh you and all oiir loyal employees, 
oHicers and iiieii. an* nialergoing (hiring tliis war for a iirinciple tind sincerely 
tnnr tliat it will not last much longer. With kind ri*gards, ^ 

Yours, very truly. 


.1. 11. McFi.emiat, 


r«)p.\ of l«‘ii(‘r from .1, F. Welborn to J. 11. Mc< ’h'nieiit, dat(*d August 18, 1914. 

(Ix*tt(*r so Idontilied and offenMl in e\id(*nc(‘ is in wonis and figures as 
follows, to wit:) 


rriic (‘olorado I’lK 1 A. Iron Co, I»<n\oi, Colo. F. Wol!>oni, prosldcnt,] 

Ac(ii ST IS, 1914. 

My Dear Mu. McFi.eiuent: I fi'el guilty of n(*glect in not liaving written you 
before this in coniundioii with .strike inatWrs, and yet little of moment has 
hapiHMied since my last letter on the subject. 

No change lias taken place In the policy of the Fcnleral troops with re.spect 
to the employment of men, although I do not think tla'lr nilt's are as rigidly 
enforced as at the beginning. Our gain in the number of men employed has 
not hetm material, though tin* efl[i«d(*nc.v of the men has improM*!! sonawviiat, and 
con.stHiuently our production lia.s Increased n little over what It was In May. 

The committee from the Secretary of Labor's office in Washington has made 
no reiKirt on the Colorado matter and jirohahly will not for some time. One of 
the memlM>rs of the committee rmndly underwent an operation for appendicitis 
at his home in Kentucky and is not now* on duty. Our own legislative com- 
mittee made what they considered an extensive Investigation of conditions; 
held tw o or three interviews with the operators ; made some recommendations 
which we could not ai’cept; but have not made their report, and I am inclined 
to think will make none before the regular .so.ssion of the legislature conveue.«i 
this winter unl(‘ss in the meantime some unusual condition should develop 
which would in their opinion call for an Immediate report It apjiears that 
when they were appointed they practically agreed that no report sliould be 
made that could not be signed by all members of the committee. If they 
adhere to this agreement, It is not probable that a report of any value w ill be 
made, ns four of the members of the committee ore dlspo-swl to a report wiiolly 
bused on the facts, while the fifth member of the committee Is a Progressive, 
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closely allied with Costlgan, tlie attonioy for the riiiteU Mine Workers of 
Airierica, and tho sixth Is a politically uoibitlous Democrat. 

All of the reiMirts that have come to us from confidential sources during the 
past few weeks indicate a growing dissatisfaction on the part of all the 
strikers, and threats have been made by many (.some of which liave been put 
into execution) to return to work. Our information goes to shriw that the 
oflicers of the organization are very tired of the strike and acknowledge to 
themH<‘lves that they have been defeated, yet I do no consider it probable 
that the strike will be called olt. On the other hand, it is not improbable, 
in my Judgment, that the beneht^t will be witbdru\Mi or materially reduced. 
The effect of this would naturally be to cause a great many of the men to 
forsake the strlktTs’ forees and go back to work. If the national organiza- 
tion of the Unlte<l Mine Workers of America liud sullicient fuJids I believe 
contributions would continue on a reasonably liberal basis at least until 
after election, Jiiul ev«Mi with a broken trea.sury I think they will continue 
some henetits until after tia* Nov»*mber election In the hope that either tlio 
Democratic or Progicssive candidate for governor will be eletjted, and as a 
r(‘sult greal(‘r |u<‘ssiire tlian lieret(>f<ire will l»e put on the operators to yield 
some jxhnt or [)oints that will enable the Hiiners* organization to call the 
slrik(‘ (»ff without admitting c<miplete failure. The political situation is far 
from siillsfa(‘tor.v, 'ITiere swms to be a rather strong feeling in favor of law 
and order, and both women’s nml men’s law and order leagues have been 
organized, Th(‘r(‘ has not, li(»w<‘ver, been a complete and, in my jiidgmeiil, 
etTective organization perfecle<l in the Uepuhlican Ihirty. At any rate, many of 
us are fearful tliat the Ut'imhIIcan candi<lal(’ for governor will not be elected. 

Yours, \ery truly, 

*Mr. .T. H. Mi'Ourmkxt, 

A'c/r York, A. V. 


Also here l.s a copy of a l(*tlor from .T. F. Welhoni jo .T. H. Mct’hMuenl dated 
January 27, 1014. 

(lAdter .so tiffered In <‘vldence is in words as follow.s, (o wit :) 

[(’’olonido FiioJ <X, Iron Co., iK'nvj'i*, Colo, Mr. .T. !•’. WoUiorri, prosidt'nf .1 


.1 WTAitv 27, UH I. 

Mr. ,1. II. McrMaiKNT, 

1S5 Jfroddicuy, Nvic York, y. V. 

Dear Sir: I Inclost' herewith stnt<‘nien( of Dmanher earnings atul (nirn- 
Ings for the tirsl six months (d the fiscal year c<uni)ared with corresiwiiding 
periods of last year. 

We find quite sure that we have struck the hoi tom, and that from now on 
we wdll be able to show gains compared with the earlier strike months. 

We are now pnalucing enoimh Diel to <uM'rate tin* sieel plant to a eapaoity 
suffleieut to take care of iill demands, and it is encouraging to note that the 
buying of steel pr(Mliic(s Ims materially increa.sed since .lanuary 1. Prices, 
hoAvever, on practically everytlilng we make, except rails, are much lower than 
they have been for years. 

Y’ours, very truly, 


J. V. W, 


P. S. — Statement for November and five namths of fi.scnl year also ineloseil. 


Copy of letter from J. F. Wellmrn to J. IT. Mt'Olement, <inte(l August 18, 1914. 

(Ijetter so offereil in evi<lence Is in wmrds and figures ns f(»llows, to wit:) 

(The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Denver, Colo. J. F. Welborn, president.] 

August 18, 1914. 

My Dear Mr. MrOr.EMETur: I Inclose herewith .statement of earnings for tlie 
year ending June 30 compared with the previous year ; also statement of July 
earnings of last year. In each case the figures show a slight surplus. In 
June It was due to the adjustments at the end of the year, made up largely 
of dividends on stocks of subsidiaries, but in July the surplus was the direct 
result of the month’s operations. 

It is gratifying to again have a month’s returns that do not show a large 
loss, yet witli the unusual war conditions abroad, which are greatly Inter- 
fering w’lth all lines of business, we can not ^ optimistic as to the Imnie- 
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dlate futnre. Instea<l of bcwkinff new rail onlers for winter und early spring 
delivery, as Is the custom at this time of year, we have been asked a number 
of times during the past thri*e win^ks to suspend shipments on orders placM^ 
for what might be termeil current delivery. Our rail orders for this fall’s 
delivery were in the aggregate light and have betui greatly reduced by tliese 
suspensions. The result is tliat we arb now working our rail mill but half 
time ill order to spread the small amount of business over ns long a perUnl 
as possible, hoping thereby to avoid a complete shutdowii within a few weeks. 

I anticipate that we would have a very goml coal business In the agricul- 
tural States, which ordinarily buy large (luautilies of high-priced coal, If the 
strike were not interfering wltli our output. 

Yours, veo' truly, 

Mr. J. II. ]M('Clkment, 

J3o Broudicajf, Xnr York. 

Anotlier copy of IcttiT from .T. F. W(‘!horn to J. 11. Mot’lonicnt, (kited fictober 
21, 1014. 

(Said lettcT so idenf and offiM-cd In evidence is hi words and figures as 
follows, to wit:) 

[The Colorado Fuid Sc Iron Co., Colo. .f. F. Wolkorn, pro‘4ld<*nt 1 

OcTontu 21, 1014. 

Mr. J. II. McCh.KMENT, 

133 Broadicay, New York, N. Y. 

I)E.\R Sir: I Inclose lierewith copies of the August nnd September reports of 
earnings, compared witli corresponding periods of the previous year. 

It is very disappointing to have to reiKirt a deticlt in eufdi month, yet this 
can now^ be charged to jioor business ratlier tliau to the strike. Not during the 
past 10 or 12 years, if since IRO.S. has the actual rail business In hand and in 
prospect been as poor as it is at this time. We are able to keep our rail mill 
going at about half capacity l)y working mainly on orders placed for delivery 
in tlu‘ early months of next yiMir. This is kwping onr organir.utlon together 
at Ifoth tile st^sd works and the coal mines, but oi»erations on that basis ean not 
be conducted at a profit. 

Yours, very truly, 

J. F. W. 

rhalmian Walsh. Now, have you copies of all those originals — have you 
finished with' the McClement list? 

Mr. Wbujorn. Yes; I have. 

Chairman Walsh. Have yon retained In your office copies of all this corre- 
gpOTulence which you have offennl here? 

Mr. Weijbobn. No; I have not, because some of it wms copied in your office 
here. 

Chairman Walsh. I wmuld like to leave nil that corre.spondence with Mr. 
Power. We expect to leave here to-morrow at noon, but Mr. Dower, our 
secretary, wMll l>e here until noon and will take It up with you and cheek it up, 
nnd, if necessary, he can give you copies now. 

Mr. Welborn. Mr. West gave me a file of copies, presumably complete, just 
n few minutes ago. 

Chairman Walsh. T.^ave those, please, with Mr. Dow'er, and he will check 
them up and return them to you. All the original files you stated at this con- 
ference you had of a correspondence with Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. King at 
Tarrytown, and then the one you had when Mr. Hywell Davis and Nell were 
present, that, I understood you, was In the latter jmrt of Si'ptemlier? 

Mr. Welborn. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Was it after the letter had been written to the President? 

Mr. Welborn. After I had been to Washington and from there gone to New 
York. 

Chairman Walsh. It was the last week of Septein]>er, then? 

Mr, Welbobn. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Thank you. that will be all. 

Mr. Welborn. This Mackenzie King corre.spondence has not -lieen read In 
yet, that which I sent you yesterday. 

Chairman Walsh. Just put^that in, please. 
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Mr. W’ktuoun. Tho first Is an extract from a letter from W. L. Mackenzie 
Kinff, clHtoil AuKiist 6, 1014, anfi the original letter from John D. Rockefeller, jr., 
to J. F. WcIlMini, dated August 11, 1914. 

(The letters so identltie<I and referred to are In the words and figures fol- 
lowing, to wit:) 

[Extract from letter of W. L, MacKonzlc, dated Aug. 0, 1914.] 

I agrt’C with you In believing it to be extremely unlikely that the United Mine 
Workers of Anierl(‘ii will call off the strike. They might be willing to drop 
open, active suiuhuI by degrees, but I am inclined to think that where recogni- 
tion has lag'll the principle for which they have been fighting, they will not 
oiMMily abandon the struggle with anything short of wiiat they may be able 
to construe as such. 

It may l)c. however, that organized labor in the United States will realize 
the opport unit iesi and liandicaps likely to come to certain industries through 
tlu‘ changed condltlojis of Furope, and will be prepared to cease hostilities where 
imlnstrial strife at ]>r(‘sent exists, in onler that on the one hand labor may 
rea)) \yith capital a fuller measure of the harvest, or, in industries that may 
be differently affV<'ted, jn-otect itself against consequences that are certain to 
arise. I hair tiiat the vi('w likely to la* taken by some of the leaders may, at 
the outset, be tin* shortsighted one of end(‘avoring to persuade their followers 
that the oftport unities wbUh may come to American capital through the crip- 
pU‘d eondltioti of industries elsewlu're will Induct* a rt*cognilir>n which under 
less favorabit* elreumstanees might not be granted. Tins is almost certain to 
be the Immediate effect, and I think you are wise. tluTcfore, in dismissing 
altogether from your mind the possibility of the United Mine Workers calling 
off the prt'sent striki*, ev('n If umler any circumstances sla»rt of rec'ognition 
they would be llk<‘ly so to do. It will not be v(‘ry long, however, before tho 
inevltal)le eff<‘cts of the European war on American labor comlitions are c(‘rtaiu 
to make themsi'ivi's felt, botli because of (he scarcity of capital available for 
Itivestment and tin* crippled condition of industry on the otlu*r side, and once 
this be<‘omes apiairent tlie unions will have to* revise considerably some of 
their present policies. 

It would be fortunate Imleed if, out of (be changed (•onditions which thi,*? 
European war is c<‘rlain to produ<*e, a means might be found of restoring indus- 
trial peaci* in tin* Unitc'd S(a(('s in industries such as coal and fuel, where there 
is a certainty of a tllrect bi'arlng. It may be that among those \vho are em- 
luirrassing tlie sittiatlon in C\)lorado then* are many foreignc'rs who may feel 
compell«'(l to return to Europe, and (hat may pro\V an immediate factor of 
importance. Looking at the ultimate, rather than the immediate, effect, there 
is, s|)eaking generally, going to la* a large amount of unemplovment as a’consc- 
(|uen<‘e of tills war, and once the war is o\or thousands of men and their 
famllie.s in the Old World are going to .s(*f‘k future emidoyment in the New. 
In certain Industrli's it is going to be easy for employers to find all the labor 
they desire, and uidons will be confronted with a mwv problem. Recognition 
simply for the sake of re<‘ognltion. is going to be smi to l)e less pressing as an 
ImnuHliate end tlian that of maintaining standards already existing, and may 
rightly come to regard as their friends and allle.s companies and cori^orationa 
large enough and fair enough to desire to maintain these standards of their own 
accord. For the unions to take a different view will chrtainly mean to lose 
the substance of fair conditions while wasting resources in fighting for the 
shadow of recognition. Here, it setmis to me. lies a possible avenue of approach 
toward restoring normal conditions in (''olorndo. 

The ptisslbilitles here set forth might be iK>inte<l out by emplovers in a per- 
fectly frank and open manner. It might be said with equal frankness that 
were It deslretl to profit by sueh a situation, employers may seek later to 
enforce individual agreements with all men desiring to enter their employ 
may even consider, as some doubtless will, altering conditions of employment 
to their supiK)sed immwllate advantage. Between the extreme of individual 
agreements on one si<le, and an agret*ment Involving recognition of unions of 
national and international cliaracter on the other, lies the straight acceptance 
of the principle of eolle<*tive bargaining iK'tween capital and labor immediately 
concerned in any certain Industry or group of industries, and the construction 
of maclfinery which wdll afford opportunity of easy and constant conference 
between employers and employed with reference to matters of concern to both, 
such machinery to be avowedly constructed as a means on the one hand of pre^ 
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venting labor from being exploirt^l, and. on the other, of Insuring that eonlial 
(•<K>peratioii whieh is likely to further industrial ptnclency. 

Granting the aeceptaiice of th(‘ principle outlined, the machinery to be de- 
vised should aim primarily at securing a maximum of publicity with a mini- 
mum of interference in all that j^ertains to conditions of employment. By 
this I mean that the hope t>f (establishing conlkience between employers and 
einploytv.s will lie more in a known 'willingness on the part of each to confer 
frankly with the (itlua- than in anything else. Slmlliarly, the avoidance of 
friction, likely to lead to subsequent strife, is likely to be minimized by agencies 
which will disclose the exist<*nce of Irritation and Its cause at or near inception. 
iVoublc most frtxiuently follows where ill feeling i.s allowed to develop unknown 
or unhetHied. 

A lM)ard on which both employers and emplo.\(‘d are repreaenttnl, and before 
which, at stated intervals, questions alTccting (‘onditlons of employment can be 
di.scussed and grievances examined, would appear to (‘onstitute the nt'cessary 
basis of siudi machinery. The siz(‘ of this board, and wlu'ther there should be 
(tne or many of jjuch boards, would deiMaal upon the numbers employi'd, the 
nature of the Imlustry, and wla^ther or not th(‘ work is carried on in one or 
sev(*ral localiti(‘.s. Wlieiv, for example, there are different mlm‘s or rellnlng 
plants as well as mines, It might be that the boards pertaining to each indl- 
\ldual concern might be (Combined with provision for refenmee t(» a Joint board 
co\ering the whole industry or gnmp of Indnstrh's to which matters not set- 
tled by smaller boards might be taken for furtlmr discussion and adjustment. 

In determining the character of represiMitatlon urRUi such boards, broadly 
siH‘aking, a line might be drawn between those who are “]>aid salaries” on tho 
one hand, and those who “earn wag(‘.s” on the other band. This is very 
rough ami very g(Mieral, for th(*re are. In some indust rl(‘s, a class of pedty bosses 
whose Inten'sts may ai)p<‘ar to idtadify them iihu-j* closidy w'lth wag(' earmu’S 
than with salaried oillcials, but, broadly sp(‘aking, men who have authority to 
give orders and to direct oi)erations fall into the salaried class, while the men 
w’ho have no authority to (iirect others and wdiose ow’n work Is subject wholly 
to direction, fall into the category of wage earners. The sidection of repre- 
sentatives on such boards should b(‘ made at a imx'ting or imxdlngs of the em- 
ployee's calk'd expressly for the purpose. It might be left optional for the 
emidoyees to say whetiier they desinsl a permanent form of organization of 
which their repn'sentatives on a bosird W'ouid be the of!ic('rs, or wdudher they 
would prefer the selection of indhidiials at stated periods, without ref(‘rence 
to any penminent form of organization. It could also be left optional with the 
workers themselves to say whether tlu'y wlslu'd to allow’ the representatives so 
chostMi a salary In payment of their s<‘rvices or w'luiber such s(TvhM?s W’ouUl 
have to be voluntary. A company might, with propri(*ty. offer to ])rovide a 
place of nu'eting f(>r the boards, and possibly go the length of supplying the 
(Muployees with permanent ollice accommodathms for their rcprc'sentatlves, 
h'avlng it, however, to tin' employei's tlH'msehx's to provide w’hatever might be 
neci'ssary In the way of salaries and expense's in the kc'eping np of such oiRces. 

It wmiUl not api>ear desirable at the outsti that tlu'se boards should have 
anytldng to do with benelU features. They should not be frariM'd witli a view 
of restricting, through possible beiu'Hts, the liberty of any man as respects the 
continuance of his employment, but should aim primarily at affording a guar- 
anty of fair play In determining, In the first instance, the conditions under 
which men w'ould be obliged to wwk and the reiminerntlon to be paid; and, 
secondly, the carrying out of these conditions in a spirit of fair play. 

One thing to be especially alnu'd at in the coastructlon of such boards W’ould 
be the making virtually certain of the possibility of grievances or conditions com- 
plained of being made know n to and sul)Ject to the review^ of persons In authority 
over and above the parties immediately concerned, wdtt're the parties fail to adjust 
these differences between themselves; this to be carrh'd even to the point that 
directors, if need be, should have, wliere the numbers to be affected are likely 
to justify it, a knowledge of the situation and power to pass upon it. This 
feature wdll probably not appeal to pit bosses and managers who may desire 
absolute authority. On the other hand, I am convinced it would be possible 
to 80 frame a constitution for these boards that the possibility of this review 
would in no way interfere wMth discipline, bnt would be a material assistance 
rather than a handicap to those who are charged with responsibility. 

What might be expected of a board of this kind would be that employees, 
l)efore taking up any question witli the officers of the company, would try to 
adjust or settle it among themselves. Failing adjustment in this manner, dlf- 
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forenc(‘s and dlflicultieH would bo prosontod to Ihe officers of the company, not 
bv the Individuals Iniiuedlately affected, but by tlie duly constituted representa- 
tives cliosen to safeguard the interests of all. Having had a prelimina^ sifting 
in this niann(‘r, cases could be brought before a committee of the board or 
before the whole board In any one industry for adjustment. If It should be 
found that an Individual board could not definitely determine a matter of impor- 
tance, tlu‘re might be brought a further am>eal on stated conditions to a board 
chosen to represent tlie Industry ns a whole, or a group of allied industries, the 
purpose here being to get away, to a degree, for purposes of adjustment, from 
Ihe parties immediately concerned, but not wholly away from parties likely to 
be idtimately affected. This would make it an esscmtlai tliat all members of 
such hoards,’ exc(‘pting possil)ly persons chosen as chairmen, referees, or um- 
pires, slioui<l be jjcrsons actually (unployed in the industry or connected with It 
In sonK‘ way, not tH‘rs(»ns cliosen from outside. It slioidd be possible, however, 
for workmen to select one or more of tlnar number who could give their entire 
time (o acting hi a n*prcscntative capacity and pay them a salary pending their 
acting In such capacity. 

r think, in a very rough way, this covers the points mentioned in our conver- 
sation. I n'ally hesllat(‘ to send this letter in such rough outline and without 
rare In [in'iiaration. I beliiwe so strongly in never advising in regard to any 
situation until one has made oneself familiar with all its phases that I feel I 
am nmiiing a great risk in (wen s<‘tting forth what this letti'r contains, ns there 
may be conditions or reasons which will render its suggestions wliolly inap- 
plicable to Hona‘ of the Industries with referouce to which consideration is 
Invited. 


20 Broadway, 

AVte Yor/c, 11, 191 'i. 

Dkar Mr. M’m.noRN ; For some months we have been talking with different 
ones wlio aire famllijir with the subject about .some simple imichlnory which 
would Insure (pdek auid easy aecess on the part of the employees of the fuel 
company to the otlicers'of (he compainy with refermico to any grievances, real 
or assumed, or with reference to W8ig(*s or condition.s of employment, feeling 
that the officers of tlie company might think that tlic Introduction of some 
sliniilo mechanism of this kind would teml to promote kindly feeling between 
the employees jind the officers, as \v<‘ll as he a further ovidem^e to the pulille of 
tlM? entirely fair and just attitude of the officers toward their men. Among the 
men with whom vve have talked on this subject w<* have found no one more 
Intelligent, more practical, <ir more exp(‘rlenced than Mr. \V. L. Mackenzie King, 
who was a short time ago the secretary of labor of Canadai. As deputy secre- 
tary, Mr, King lilmself settled 45 strike.^. It Is he wiio prepaired and put on the 
Canadian statute books haws with reference to the handling of Industrial dis- 
putes which have so innlerlally reduced the number of strikes In Canada during 
the past few year.s. IMr. King is a man who has apiiroached this subject from 
both the theoretical and tlie practical side. I fancy that his succe.ss in settling 
the strlki‘s aihove referred to was due partly to his extensive knowleilge of and 
wide experience in dealing with Industrial difficulties and partly to the fact that 
be has the faculty of making men of high and low degree Ivelieve in his sin- 
cerity and genuineness. Having had several conferences witli Mr. King during 
the past few monllis along these lines, it occurred to me the other day to ask him 
to outline briefly some simple macliinery wlilcli would accomplish the result 
suggestiHl at tlie beginning of this letter. I am inclosing a copy of that portion 
of ids reply which deals witli the subject You will understand that as a 
Canadian subject closely related to the Oovernmeut, Mr. King is overwhelmed 
with public duties at tlds time in connection with tlie European w’ar. He has 
been unable to give the sul)jei‘t of my letter any careful or continued thought, 
but has dictatiHl hurriedly some of the points which he made in his dl.scii.s.sion3 
of this subject with us. 

I am sending this memorandum to you in the most informal w^ay, without 
any conference with my colleagues, simply for the purpof^e of ascertaining 
whether yon gentlemen in Denver believe that an> thing along these lines is 
worth considering for the fuel company. If you think it is, as we are Inclined to 
believe, It occurs to me that it might be possible for us to arrange with Mr. 
King, should you so desire, to go to Denver, at your Invitation, for conference 
privately with you gentlemen. The purpose of this conference would be for 
you to ^ve him the many facts ns to the fuel company’s organization, a knowl- 
edge of which would be essential to enable him to outline a plan adapted to the 
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specific requirements of that company. If there is aii^’ man ‘ivallulfie who could 
be helpful In workinj: out such a plan as lids, I believe Mr. Kinj? !s tlie man. 
My tliought would be for him to go to Denver In an entirely private and unofii- 
elal capacity as j’our guest, without Its being generally known that lu' was 
there. I should not expect him to undertake to vl.slt tlie coal proiaatU's of the 
company, but rather simply to confer >\ith you gmitlemen In your own olfice. 

I shall appreciate a frank expression of your ftH'llng on this general subject, 
and if I can be of an.\ la‘lp in ile\elo]>lng a plan, should the Idea meet with your 
approval, or In securing such a visit from Mr. King, os I have suggested, I 
shall be only too glad to do'so. I may say In passing that 1 had a few words 
with ^Mr. Lee on this general subject before he went West. 

Very truly, 

John D. Rockei-kller, Jr. 

Mr. .T. F. Wm.RORN, 

f'rvmlcnt Colorado Fuel tf Iron Co., 

Denver, Colo. 

I have also another lot ter which was missing from one of the files. Yon w’ill 
recall, perhaps, some corr«'spon<lence n^lating to a letter written by William 
l*ark At hey? 

(Miairmari Walsh. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wkluorn. Last nigiit 1 was tr.\lng to take care of the corresimndence 
that had ac<*nninlaled in the la^t tbr<‘e wcoks, an<l I tind among a large mass 
of slutf tlu' original lett<‘r from \Villlam Lark Ath(‘y to Mr. Rockefeller, whh'li 
had been forwarihMl to me b.v .Mr. Rocladeller's secretary, Mi‘. Ileyilt. The 
letter from Mr. Atbey is dated Newember r», lbl4. 

('riie letter so identifi(‘d and reforriMl to is in the words and figures following, 
to wit :) 

Holly, Colo., November 5, 

Hon. John D. Rockkfeli.kti, Jr.. 

Prc.'iidcnt Rockefeller’ a Foundalim, New York, N. Y. 

T>ear Sir: Wldle In the strike district helping to protect part of your property, 
I receiviHl two certificati's of iiidebtedm‘s.s from the State military fund, amount- 
ing to $41. which I have b(‘on unable to cash. 

As T was trying to supp<irt a mother and two sisters previous to the call, 
therefore, after the call 1 was unable to UKHd my exiamscs and am m>w in a 
distre.s.sed financial condition. That Is the reason for making this persontil aj)- 
jH'fil to you. 

Hoping that you can see fit to take these off my hand.s, thereby doing an act 
of kindne.ss, 1 am. 


Yours, respectfully, 


Wm. Park Athey. 


P. S. — I am not of age, therefore, can nm borrow’ money, but if you doubt my 
honesty and character kindly refer to the First National Rank of Holly. 

Wm. Park Athey. 

The copy of Mr. Heydt’s letter of transmission to me or to Mr. Athey Is dated 
November 17, 1fil4. 

(The letter so identified and referred to Is in the words and figures foUow'lng:) 

Novemoer 17 , 1914 . 


Mr, WTlliam Park Athey, 

Holly, Colo. 

Dear Str: Tn the absence of Mr. Jcdin D. RockefelhT, Jr., T acknow’lodge re- 
ceipt of your letter of Novemlwr 5 and have referred the same to Mr. J. F. Wel- 
born, president Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Denver, Colo. 

Very truly, 

Charles 0. Heydt. 


Chairman Walsh. Ju.st one other thing. Commfssloner Weinsto(‘k, who has 
gone away, has left a request for you to meet Mr. Grant at your office, wdio 
wants to go over certain letters with you and certain records about which you 
testlfitMl here— that is, as to arms purchaseil and where they w’ere purchased, 
and certain things of that kind. Mr. Grant will take it up with you, and knows 
what the commission desires. 


Mr. Welworn. Ail right ; w’hen will I see him? 

Chairman Wai^sh. We are crowded now; either to-day or after we go away. 
Mx. Welbobn. After you go away w'ltl suit me better. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all ; thank you, Mr. Welborn. 
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TESTIMONY OF ME. W. E. BEOOKS. 

ChHirnijin Wai.sh. What is your nanio? 

Mr. I5 h<m)Kh. W. E. l{nM)ks. 

Clmlpmai) Wai.sh. Wliat is your a^o? 

.Mr. Dkookh. About 118. 

(Muilnuan Walsh. Where do you reside? 

.Mr. ISuooKH. At the la-esent time at Ha.stiiijrs, 

(Miaintiau Walsh. Are you married or single? 

Mr. liaooKs. Married. 

(Mialnnan Walsh. Is your family at Hastings? 

.Mr. ItRiMiKs. No, sir; in Alabama. 

(Miairmaii Walsh. How Iouk iiave you l)een at Hastinjrs? 

.Mr. IhtooKs. I ha\e Imhmi at Hastinics sine(‘ al»out .Man*h. 

('iiairman Wai.sh. Are you working tlauv at Hastinfi:s as a miner? 

.Mr. lt!aM)Ks. Yes. 

(Mialriuan WAi.srr. For wliat eonipany? 

Mr. liKooKs. Tlie Vlctor-.Xnierican Fuel (^). 

Fliairnum Wai.sh. You an* a eoai (li;j;'<‘r tliere, are you? 

Mr. JhiooKs. y(*s, sir. 

(Muilriuan Wai.sh. Have >ou e\t*r followed that oi'cupation elsewhere? 

.Mr. liU(M)Ks. Yes, sir. 

(Miairiuan Wai.sh. When* (*lsr? 

Mr. ItaooKs. Alabama, Oklahoma. Illinois, and M’ashintiton. 

(Miairman M'.m.sh. Hun* .\ou e\<*r been a member of I la* I’nlled Mine AVorkers 
of .VmerlcaV 
Mr. IhtooKs. I linvo. 

('hairman \Valsh. M’Ik reabouts? 

Mr. Kkooks. Ill all those Stat(*s I lia\e m(*nlioned, exee])! this State. 
Fliairmaii \Vai.sh. Wh(*n did jou come into tlie Colorado li<‘ld? 

Mr. IhiooKH. Tills last tirm* 1 eame in alonj; in tlie winter, in Heeeinber. 
Chairman Wai.sh. M'here wi*re you empl<»y(‘<l? 

Mr. Hkooks. First at for the C. F. iV 1., and th(*n T eame to Hastings for 

the Vli'tor-Amerlean. 

ClmlriuMii Walsh. Where were you when you un<h*riook to come to Colorado 
first? Were you employed to come here? 

Mr. IVaooKs. No, sir; I was In Washlrif'ton when 1 came to ('olorado the first 
time. 

(Miairman AValsh. How' did you happen to come to (Ndorado? 

IMr. ItiuHUss. I wasn't doin;' no jrood there. 

Chairman Wm-sh. Did you know llien* was a strike ln'n* at the time? 

.Mr. ItiKMiKs. Tlie last time, I kmnv there was a strike. 

Ciialrman \V\lsh. Did you come here for the purpose of working in the 
mines? 

.Mr. Rkooks. T did. 

Chairman W.m.sh. 'When did you first work under union conditions? 

Mr. Hkooks. .\bout three years npo. 

Chairman Walsh. What wuls your olijeot in comim; here? 

Mr. Hkooks. I was tryinji to better my condition. 

(fimlrmau M'alsh. Did you re-:lfin from the Fnited Mine Workers? 

Mr. Hr(H)k.s. I lirouKht a card with me, luit on my way from Washington 
here I could not get any work where the union w'us at, and T came i)n to where 
there was no union. 

Chairman M’ Ai.sn. You have quit the union, have you? 

Mr, Brooks. I presume I have ; I have not bei»n in it for three year.s. 
Chairman Walsh. What olijectlon have you to belonging to the union? 

Mr. Brooks. Well, I have two or three objections. 

Chairman Walsh. State what they ai^e. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, it la a detriment to me and my people, yon might say. 
Chairman Walsh. You mean to the colored race? 

Mr. Brooks. Y’es, sir; to the coloreil race. 

Chairman WaLvSh. Do you say that they discriminate against yon? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. In what particular. In what way? 

Mr. Brooks. \Vhen I was in Illinois ami worketl around Springfield, I could 
only w'ork at three mines. 
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Chairman Walsh. They ol>ji‘etwl to you on account of your color, did they? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir ; they ohjecteil to me on account of my color. They say 
they don’t discriminate aj^alnst any color, cree<l, or nationality, but when I 
went to the mines around Sprinjrtield, except two or thret*, I couUljiot jret work, 
and it is the same way at other places thron^hout the Unlteil States. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you have any objection to the union otherwise tluni ou 
account of racial discrimination? 

Mr. Bro(.)Ks. Y(‘s, sir'; 1 doe.s. 

Chairman Walsh. Why? 

Mr, Bjkk^ks. Where the union is orjranlzed at you j:et on an averak'e of $.3 
a week, and probably not earn that much. Ami where tlieri' is no unlt>n we 
have the privilejje of working someti!m‘s the year rouml. 

Chairman Wai.mh. In what places do you tlnd they only allow yon to work 
three days a week? 

Mr. Ki{»*oks. In the Kast, Illinois and Oklaluuna. 

Chairman Walsh. How was that determined? Who determlm'd f«>r the 
union? 

Mr. Brooks. The conditions were such that the oiHU’ators (‘ould not get the 
cars in, I guess, ;ind tli(*y would not have ears to load the coal in; and las-niise 
whenever we were working regularly we were <*alled out a certain seas«)n »)f 
the year, ami there we woubl lose from om* to tliree months. 

Chairman Walsh. You mean when you were on strike? 

^Ir. Brooks. On susp^mslon and not on strike. 

(’hairman Walsh. Suspended ^^luIe agreements ^\ere being mad<‘? 

Mr. Brooks. Y(*s, sir, 

Obairman Waish. Have you any other ol)jectjon to it? 

Mr. Brooks. Tli(‘ otlier ol)j(‘cflon is that it secaned to me there were a lot of 
ns ke(‘i)ing up Just a few, 1 mean keeping tluan in a good position and making 
tliem w(*altl)y, and tiie rc'st of us go lacking; that is anotlier ohJ«‘<‘lion T liad to 
It. Tliere w(‘re so mnnv diff(‘rent ways you could get shed of your money, 
through the union, that 1 naturally illdn’t care to belong to It. 

Chairman Walsh. How do your wages here com|>are with uhat you r<*<‘elved 
ill tile othm* States in wliieh you work<‘d under union conditions? 

Mr. Brooks. Tliey are better here. 

Chairman Wm.sh. How much better? 

Mr. Brooks. For lnslan<*e, w(* gel from .$2 r*.S to .$2.78 for dri\ing like we «iid 
in the East, and tlie least I ever got since' I liave lieen hen* in this State !a 
.$8.08 uj) to $8.10 or ,$820. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Is tlint the lilglu'st yon have earm'd any place? 

Mr. Brooks. Tlirec dollars nml eiglit cents is liu* iiiglu'Si — is higlier Ilian I 
ever earned anywhere where tla*re was the union. 

Chairman Wai.hh. Have you earned liiglier wage's any itlace for that W(M*k? 

Mr. BRoems. Ne). 

Chairman Wat.sh. Are you satlslietl with the e'eaulitieeiis under wlilcli jou 
are working now? 

Mr. Brooks. I am. 

Chairman W'alsh. What mine are >em weu’king in? 

Mr. Brooks. Hastings. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you have che'ckweighmen there? 

Mr. Brooks. We had before he quit. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you desire eheckwelghmen? 

Mr, Brooks. It is immafeu-ial to me; I make about the same — get almiit the 
same w’elghts, only you get less when tlau-e is a check weighnian there, because 
two or three hundred pounds are taken off of it to pay him. 

Chairman Walsh, Hus that been jour experience tliut you get less wliere 
there la a checkwelghman? 

Mr. Brooks. I always get that 200 less, hut that Is to pay the clieckwelgh- 
man? 

Chairman Walsh. That Is to make up ills salary? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You had no object In coming to Hastings cxct'pt to 
get a job In the mines? 

Mr. Brooks. Just seeking employment. 

Chairman Walsh. And you came here because you were not working ami a 
strike was on here and you wanteil work? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir. 
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riuilrninn Walsh. Did anylKsly outside nsk you to come? 

Mr. Buookh. No, sir, ' 

(’hairtrian Walsh. Hus anyone threatened you or intimidated you against 
coming? 

Mr. Urooks* Only \vh('n I came, tliere were fi^>me strikers on the train. I 
could not say they was intlnii<lating me, but the fellow* with me knew their 
langiiagi' and lie said tliat was what they mount, but they didn’t bother us, 
iM'cause soldiers \\cr(‘ on the train with us. 

(lliairnian Walsh. Dili any otiuu- man come with you? 

Mr lluooKs. Six or eiglit came from Trinidad over to the mine, 

(dmirman Walsh. You w<'re em|)IoyiHl at Trinidad? 

Mr. pRooKs. No, sir. I came out the mines. I trio<l at the mines at 
Trlnl<lu(I--at tlie (diice at Trinidad — imt tl»e company W'ould not send anyone 
out. 

('fiairman Walsif. lia\e jou a memorandum w’itli you as to your ei\rning.s in 
tlie nilneV 

Mr. Piiooics, r iL'ue not, l>ut I liave a \er.v good idea. 

(niairman W\lhm. .lust (U*tail wlial >ou im\e beiai earning siiiee you came 
here, four montiis ago. 

Mr. PiuMiKs. Tlu'n‘ was two or tliree jaiy days wlien it w*as under $G0, and 
tlie rest of tin* [my dajs it lias Immmi from .$70 to $80 or ,$00, and pay day conies 
ev(M\\ two weeks, .so 1 would tnerage from .$ir»0 to $100 a niontli. 

(’liainuan Waish. Ila\<* you beim working .steadily? 

Mr. ItuooKH. Dp to llir(*(‘ weeks ago, cvir since I was tliere, 

('hairnian Walsh. \\’hat oi'curied at tliat time? 

Mr. ItRooKs. .iust slack work. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all; tliank ,\ou. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JAMES KOKINAKAS. 

riiairman Waish. What is your name? 

Mr. Kokinakas. James Kokinakas. 

(’hairman Walsu. Were do you li\e? 

Mr, Kokin \K\s. Fii'diMdck, south Colorado, 

(Chairman W\i,sh. Ilow’ Imig iiave >ou llvt’sl there? 

Mr. Kokinakas. About two uud onedialf month.s. 

Chairmuu Waish. You are a native of what country? 

]Mr. Kokiwkas. I came liere about six years ago. 

Chairiuan Walsh. You are a native of wliat country? 

Mr. Kokinakas. (Irwce. 

Cliairman Wai.sh. How* long Iiave you been in the country? 

Mr, Kokinakvs. Twenty jeurs. 

Chairman Wm.sh. .\re ^oii a <*oai ndner? 

Mr. Kokinakas. Yes. 

Chairman Wvish. You are working now* at Frederick? 

Mr. Koki.\\k\s. Yes, 

Chairman Walsh. For tlie (’olorado Fuel A Iron Co.? 

Mr. Kokinakas, Yes. 

(’halrman Walsh. How* long luivo you worked at Frederick? 

Mr. Kokinakas. Alumt two and one-half month.s. 

(.’iiairman ^^ALSH. \\ liere were you Iiefore you came to Frederic? 

Tidluride ^ about four months ago from south CoJormlo at 

Chalrnmn >^.\rsiT. Have you worked as a miner in any other State tluui 
Colorado? 

Mr. Kokinakas. Y"cs; In Utah three years. 

Ciiairinaii Walsh. Any place el.se? 

Mr. Kokin.akas. I worked at tlie Vulcan mine, close |o Colorado Springs. 
Chulnnan \\ALaH. Do you uuder.staud wliut the miners’ union Is? 

Mr. Kokinakas. I don’t understand. 

Chairman WAL,srf, Iion’t you uiKler.siaud or dou't you know’ 

Mr, Kokinakas. I don’t know*. 

Chairman ^\ alsh. Can you understand my language, w*hat I am saving to 
you? 

Mr. Kokinakas. Yes. 

Cliairman Waj.sh. You say you do not know what a union is? 
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Mr. Kokinakas. 

Chnlrman Wai.sh. DIrl you ovor hear what a union was orpmizetl for? 

Mr. Kokin AK\ s. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh, What is it for? 

Mr. Kokinakas. lOl.'i. 

Chairman Walsh. What — (lid 3 'ou ever beliaig to a union V 
Mr. Kokinaka.s. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know what I nioau l>y the word unicm? 

Mr. Kokinak \s. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, what is ItV Can you dosorli>e wind a union IsV 
Mr. Kokinakas. Y>s. 

(^halrman Walsh. Well, what is il‘r 
Mr. Kokinakas. It is a union. 

Chairman Walsh. You ha\<‘ dill’anlty in e\i»res^iii^ it; joii liM\e dillieulty in 
exiilainiiiK it? 

Mr. Kokinakas. Yes. 

Chairman Waisit. You know what It is. do \imV 
Mr. Kokinakas. Sure. 

Chairman Walsh. \on never belong'd (o n union? 

Mr. Kokinakas. No. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Do you know wliat a union is fonned for? 

Mr. Kokinakas. Yes. 

("hairman Walsh. What is It for? 

Mr. Kokinakas. 1913. 

Chairman Waisit. What is a union t>r^ani/e<l for, if you know? 

Mr. Kokin ak as. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You do not know? 

Mr. Kokinakas. No. sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Do you helontr to a union? 

Mr. Kokinakas. No. 

Chairman Walsh. AVliy not? Why don’t you helouj? to tlie union? 

Mr. Kokinakas. 1 don’t belong to uo union. 

Chairman Walsh. Why not? 

Mr. Kokinakas. 1 lion’t like It. 

Cliairmuii Walsh. What Is it that yon oh.j<*<-t to? Why don’t you like the 
union? 

Mr. Kokinakas. I work all the time in the strike. 

Cliairnian Walsh. Tliere was a strike oii in Clah all the time? 

Mr. Kokinakas. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. The wliole three years? 

Mr. Kokinakas. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. The union was out ou u strike all the time? 

Mr. Kokinakas. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Why do you work A\lieu th(‘ others are on a strike? 

Mr. Kokinakas. I work at Tellurlde. 

Chairman Walsh. Was tliere a strike ou at Telluride during all the time you 
worked there? 

Mr. Kokinakas. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. What pay did you get at Telluride? 

Mr. Kokinakas. I worked as driver, ^k5t>. 

Chairman Walsh. What do you get down liere? 

Mr. Kokinakas. That is in the gold mines. 

Chairman Walsh. What do you gel down here vlieu you work now? 

Mr. Kokinakas. I quit work there. 

Chairman Walsh. What were you getting when you quit ? 

Mr. Kokinakas. The place is too high and inetty cold. 

Chairman Walsh. How dW you happen to go down to Frederick? 

Mr. Kokinakas. I came down from the Vulcan mine. 

Chairman Walsb. Who hired you to go to Fretierick? 

Mr. Kokinakas. I got a brother down there. 

Chairman Walsh. Does he belong to the union? 

Mr. Kokinakas. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you ever worked any i»lace where there was not a 
strike going on? 

Mr. Kokinakas. The first time In southern Colorado. 

Chairman Walsh. I think that is all ; thank you. 
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riuilnunn Walsh. WImt is yoiir nanu'? 

Mr. CrMiviH. (Jri^orio (ilnlkl.s. 
r'lmirmjm Walsh. How (►Id are you? 

Mr. (JiNiKis. Tljirty-sov('u. 

(Mminium Waf.sh. Aro jou inarriod or slnRlc? 

Mr. CiNiKis. Marriml. 

Ciialrmaii Walsh. Have jou any cluldren? 

Mr. (JiMKis. Yes. 

(Miainnaii Walsh. How luuny? 

Mr. (tiMKTS. Five. 

('hairinaii Walsh. Wliere do you live? 

Mr. (Omkis. Valdez. 

(Miairiaan Walsh. How louj? have you been in this eounivy? 

Mr. CiMKis. Thirteen years. 

Chairman W\r.sH. You are a nati\e <*f ^\hat country? 

Mr. (Jlnmkfs. What? 

Chairman Walsh. Where were you born? 

Mr. (liMKis. J don’t understand but (utly si litth' bit. 

Chairman Wai,.sh. Are you an Italian? 

.Mr. CiMMs. Y(‘S. 

tMmIrmau W\lsh. What jisirt of Ilsily did .\ou come from, Hit* north or the 
Bouth part of Italy? 

Mr. (iiNiKts. 1 don’t understand — south. 

Chairniati Waf.sh. WJmt eiiy did you eona* fi’om in Ital.v? 

Ml*. (ti.MKJS. The first tim«*V Thei*e wsis no city \\here 1 eana* from, but a 
Btnall town mum* S. Biattio IMatonl. 

Chairman Waf.sh. Y(*s. 

Mr. (iiNiKis. Tin* tent colony. 

Chairtnan Waf.sh. Befoia? you loft the old country, wlu'rt* did >ou live in 
Italy? 

Mr. CJiMi\FS. That is my country. 

Chairman Waisfi. But where did .\ou li^e in lisdy. did \ou livi* near 
Naph’s? 

Ml*. (» IN IK IS. No. 

Chairman Waf.sh. Ai'(* jou a Sicilian? 

Mr. (ii.NiKts. Yes. 

Chairman Waf sh. Y<ni understand thnl, d<» you? 

Mr. CiNFKFS. Y'es. 

Clmlrtnati Walsh. That Is your counti’y, you are si Sicilian? 

Mr. (IriMKis. Yes. 

Clmlrman W.m.sh. Did you ever belon;X to a union? 

Mr. (tlNFKFS. No. 

Clmlrman Waf.sh. Do you know’ what a union is? 
tMr. (iFMFvFS. No. 

Chairman Wai.sfi. Do you know what unions ore formed for? Do you know 
why they run? 

Mr. (Ifmkis. I don’t undei'stand; evei’yone talks to me and I don't nnder- 
Ftitand. 

Chairman AVat..sH. Do you undiwstand the word union? Do you know' what 
that is? 

Mr. (fiNiKis. I don’t w'ork In tlie union. 

Chairman Waf.sh. You mwcr did work In a union? 

Mr. OiNiKis. No. 

Chairman Wai.sii. When did you work in Pennsylvania? 

Mr. OiNiKis. Thi*ee years. 

(^hairnmn Walsh. Didn’t you belom? to tiie union wiien you were in Pennsyl- 
vania? 

Mr. OiNTKis. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliereabouts did you work in Pennsylvania? 

Mr. OiNiKis, Pullinp coke. 

Chairman Walsh. At w'hat place in Pennsylvania wore you pulling coke? 

Mr. OiNtKis. OreeiLsburg. 

Clmirnian AValsh. How long did you work there in Greensburg? 

Mr. Gimki.s. Three and one-half years. 
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Chnlnnun Wat,sii. How old nr(‘ your <-hildren? 

Mr. GiNtKia. Five. Tlieiii ehilda don’t work at all beeauso (Uie Is 8 years 
eld and rest from 0 lo o und 2 >ears. 

Chairman Walsh. How mu<*li money do you make as a miner? 

Mr. GiMKis. I don't count it. 

Chairman Walsh. ^Ir. Cower, will you ask .Mr. We.si if thme is an Italian 
interpreter we can j^et? 1 do not think the witness understands my question^. 
Are you an Anauican citizen? 

Mr. Gi.mkls. No. 

Chairman WAtsii. l>o >ou v»»te in this <<mntry? lla\e >(MI cnci* vt*ted? 

Mr. (Ji.MKis. 1 d(art understand. 

('hnirman Wai sii. Y'ou do not Kjiow what \otin<r i^v 
Mr. CiiMKis. No. 

Chairman Wai>;ii. Ihev ohl wxM‘e you when .\<»u <ame to this «‘ounlry. 

Mr. Gimkis. 1 don't know. I don't understand. 

('hairman Wai.sh. Just slaml aside, and wait liere a minute. 

TESTIMONY OF JUDGE JESSE 0. NORTHCUTT. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Your name, pliaise. 

.Italic .NoiniHi I'r. .I(‘sst' (J. N<»rtlicutt 
Chairman W\ish. M’liat is ^(mr profesviun? 

.Iialtre NuiiriK I ‘I r. Attorney at law. 

Chairman Wxisii. Arc \ou a memher of the Colorado )*ar? 

.IiidL^t' Nt>i! I Ht r I r. Yes, ^ir. 

Chairman M’aish. How lout; h.t\e .\on ln*en sm-h? 

.Indw NoiriiHi rr. .\lioul 2o >ears. 

(’lutinnan Wat sir. Arc ,\ou a native of this state? 

.IndL^' .Noictik t i r. No, sir. 

Chairman Wslsh. What Stale are >ou from? 

.Iud{:e Notniict rr. Illinois, 

Chairman W\ish. l»i(| .\on practiia* law before >ou ^•amc to this Slate? 

.IndKo .Nohtik riT. Yi'a, sir. 

Chairman Wvisii. At what imint? 

.liidL'o NoiiTiii riT. Kansas, 

Chairman Waish, .M what i)la<(>? 

.IuiIln' NonTHct rr. Mortem County. 

Chairimin Waish. What olheial po‘'iti<»iN ha\e joii held in Colorado? 

.ludL^e North ci^TT. Colorado? 

Chairman Waj.sh. Yes, sir. 

.liidKe NoitriHLiT. 1 believi' T was (ii,\ atlornc.\ of Trihidad for 1 yt^ar and 
presiding jtid^re of the third judicial district for about 11 .\eai‘s. and a little (wer. 
Chairman Walsh. Have you held an.\ other jiositions? 

.Ttidge Nokthcuit. No, .sir; none that I think of. 

Chairman Wai.sh. At tin* present time, .lodge, aie .\ou conneelcd with any 
of these coal companies? 

.fudge Northci’tt. Y’es, ^ir. 

Chairman YValsh. Which one. and in what <-apa<lty? 

Judge NoiiTHCH'rT. In n'gjtrd to matters growing out of tlu' striki*, I re|»rcsent 
tlie three coal companies. 

Chairman Walsh. What are the.> ? 

Judge Nokthcl'Tt. The (’olormlo Fuel i'v Iron Co., the Yictor-American Fuel 
Co., and tile Uocky Mountain Fu(‘l Co. 

Chairman YY’ai.sh. How' long have you Ix'en in the employ 

Judge Northcit'jtt tlnlerruiiting). I said all matters growing out of the strike. 
I think that was limitetl to the southern field. 

Chairman YValsh. How' long have you Ixhmi employed by those companies? 
Judge North curr. Since about October, 1913. 

Chairman YY’alsh. Are yon employed by each comtainy individually or w'ere 
you employed by this commith*e I hax'e heard spoken of hen‘ that has repre- 
sentatives in those threi‘ companies? 

Judge Nobthcutt. By the committee. 

Chairman Walsh. Prior to that time you were practicing law' wdiere? 

Judge Nobthcutt. At Trinidad. 

Chairman Waijsh. How long had you been off of the bench at tliat time? 
Judge Nobthcx^. I resign^ tl»e 1st day of April, 1906. 

36819®~S. Doc. 41.J. 64-1— vol 8 10 
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C'hairiiijui Wvi.^H. Aral at ilu* of ,\our emiJlo.viiuMit wen- you in private 
praetlro at TrinidiidV 

Judite Afoaiitcm. V'es, sir; and am yet. 

Chairman W'xL.^if. Are \ou al^o in the |)ublicati<ui i>f ne\\>i)ai>eis? 

.fiid^'e NoaTitciTT. Yes. >ir. 

Chairman VValsh. What pap<*rs are \ou ilie owner of, or wliat relation dt» 
.^ou hear to them? 

.Iiid^o A<»iUJi{ I n. I am president of the corporation, the Chronicle-News 
Ihihlishlnu Co., which imhlishes the (Mironii le-Xews, an evening i>aper. and the 
Trinidad Advertiser, a nnn’ning paper; and 1 own a majority cd‘ the stock iji 
thal coi'poral ion, practically all of it. 

(’hairinan Wvi.sii. Any other luwv.spapers? 

Jndg<* Noinnit ni. A weekly paper. Well, that same cori)oration publishes 
two other pai)ers, lor which it is i)aid a conuH-nsation, but has no interest whal- 
ev(‘r in the itapers. 

Chairman \Vai.sh. J)o you have anything to do with the editorial policy of 
tlH‘ pafiersV 

Judg(* NoirrHcrir, Not of the other two. 

Chairman Wvisii. Or of their tinancial policy? 

.Iiidge Noiuiicrn. No. sir. 

Chairman Waisii. 1 lakt- it. tia* tii-Ni one yon me practically llie owner and 
(‘ditoi- of that papiTV 

.ludgi' Noin itcfi I . Yes. sir. 

Chairman Wai.sH. Von ilietaie its editorial policy and niauag*- its ])U''ine-s? 
.liidgc Xoui’Hd'iT. Yes. 1 do not write the t-diiorials. hnl il thep* i% any 
eliaime to he tnude I am coii^nlted about il. .Mr. Wiit'-or is the editor of the 
paper. 

(Mnunmin Wm.su, State what part yon tool; a- attorney lor the ot»<*raior> as 
to the importation of arms tlown there, if any. 

.Indge .N'oHi'iK't'Tr. I ilon’l know of any that I took 

CIminnan WAt.stfr I>id you Inne anylhinu uhatiwcr to d.o with having arms 
shipped Into llie soutluM'ii eonnlry for any ol ilio^e lour comiianies? 

.Iiidgi' XoiMiK t 1 r, I think not. sir. 

Chalninm Wai.sh. Wi-re any of ilu'm shipiM-d through your newspaiu-r olliccV 
.fudge iXouriienr. 1 think not. I think I know what you ha\<‘ In mind, and 
I will tell yon all I know alnml it. There w.is an Incident look place whil(‘ I 
was fdisent. The tlrst I (*ver knew or heard <d‘ it w.is daring tin' eongivssiotia! 
in\(‘stlgatlon. It was then testill<‘d to hy a witness who usi'd to work in the 
newspaper ofllce that upon a certain occasion - I think il was toward the early 
part of Cetoher, Ihl.’t — a package of guns was brought (o my oflice. or rather lie 
testitied that he sjiw them lieiiig earned out of my oHiee aeros.s the hull tind 
through the newsinper room downstairs, .\t the linn- thi.s took [tbu-e I w'as 
away; I was attending eourt o\er In Huerfano County. After the testimony of 
this witness I asked some of the boy.s. one of the clerks in my tifliee, about ir. 
nml lie said it wnis true, that upon one oeeasioii a package of guns was brought 
to the oflice. Wln-ii he found out what they were he liegan to nuikt* inquiries 
to as<-ertaiii whose they w'(*re and whet was |o he done with them. I think he 
called at the sherlfl's olllci'. \Yln‘ther these guns wep' st-nt to the sheriff in my 
eare I don’t know; in fact, I don’t know ln)W it was thal they were sent to my 
ofii<-e, 1 noM-r did learn and don’t know' toolay. At all evimts, they were 
sh'ipiied from my otflei' (o Lmtlow, where the sheritT then' had .sent or was send- 
ing a mtmher of deputy slierltTs to prott-et the railroad i>roperty at that, point 
and likewise to proUs t the people who were going fpnu Ludlow' to the mining 
camps, or vice versa, from the camps to I.udlow’. 

(fliulrman Walsh. Who was the sheriff of Las Animas (Vmnty ? 

Judge XoiiTHcrTT. .lames S, (Jrl.sham. 

Chairman Walsh. Is he still the sheriff there? 

Judge Northci'tt. He is and will Im' until the .second TnoMlay in January. 
Chairman Walsh. Wlmt were the .social and political conditions in the min- 
ing camps of Las Animas County prect'ding the strike, ns to tlie form of eltH'tion-; 
and the carrying on of government in a democratic form? I am asking the 
question in that particular way l>H'au.se you have probably been over It before, 
uhd I would like to have you deserllte It in your own w'ay. 

Judgt' North< t'TT. You mean, generally si>eaking, wbat w’l-re the pi>llticitl 
conditions ami privileges in the mining camps? 

Cluiirmun Walsh. Yes, sir; In that county. 
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Judifo XoBTHcrxT. I think tlu‘y ur(‘ ver.\ tl»e same* as they are In any 

(fther place, particularly for the ia'<l two years. I inay suy that ther<‘ has lieen 
a great rleal of talk by j)e()i)le adversely lntereste<l alw>ut the political conditions 
doivii there; that is. the papers representing imlitlcal ptirtU?s adverse to the 
party in [Mnver in that county have said a great deal alK)iit jM)!itIcal slavery and 
the denial of jjoiltical rigiits, aiwl so f<«*th. It lia.s Imsmi from time to time 
charge(! in coide'^ls w liicli \\en‘ died that lla* pmple In that county did not vide 
theii* sentiments, that thi'y were controlled l>y the corporations, that the (‘orjai- 
ratloiis voted llieir men like slaves, and so forth. Tlioy liave Imd ample oppor« 
tunity to prove those c]mi‘gi‘s. 

I rei'all. in IIHIP I think it wa.s, in the legislature here thore was a contest of 
the semator electiHl from that county in ItKlS. and they made these very cimrges. 

("hairmau W.^i.sn. What was the senator’s name? 

.ludge XomiK'irT. Barela. He has luMai a siMiator from that county e\er 
siiut* It Ims been a county, or ratlier ever sliut‘ we have hivii n State. 

As I say, at that tlmi‘ the cliarges were very general, very sweeping, and per- 
mitted almost any kind of proof. A trial wa'^ hail and a coimnlthH* npjiolntisl 
out of this senate. Tliat eominittiv was »d‘ ndver.se poliUcal eoinplexlon to Ihe 
party w hose seat w'as biang contested, so that It gave every iwHsIlile oy)por tunity, 
and the te.stimoiiy ellciti'd at that trial dlvclo.-siMl that the elections were ab'>:o- 
lutoiy fair. 

(Miainuan Wmsit. 'Sy lien was that content? 

Judge XoiniKM it. ’’I’liat was the legislature which convened In 1000. They 
must have tJiken two or tliri'e weeks to take the testimony In that case. 

(Mialniinri W m.mi. Prior to two years ago did lla‘ inlulug (ompanii^s control 
the political situation down then*? 

Juilge Northct'tt, I tliink not, I Ihink jirohahly I had hener exi>Iain to yon 
jihout w’hat that situation was. 

(’hainiinn Watsh. Very good 

Judge Nokthcott. There was a great d<*al of eriticism j»j‘o ami eon. It is 
true tliat there were local politicians In that county who «lnlme(l that they* pi^r- 
sonally reppesentiHl tin* poHtleal inleri‘sts of the coal cojnpanies. and through 
.such represeutatloiis for a brief period wielded a power that they eould not 
itherwiv* ha\i* wielded. They claimed that the companies did a great many 
things wldeh I ik'vit discovered that t!a*y did do, I think it is likely that 
some of th(*se subordinate oftlei*rs — I don't ktiow tliat they eould he called offi- 
cers, l»iit wi'ie more In tlie nature of agents or employe<*s of tiie companies, 
rather — condoned tlte cireiilation of tin* rejiorts wldeh were elnadatiNl, that 
these pailies were tie* repr« sentnti\es of the* conipuniy*s politindly. I do not 
think that the managing ofiieers of the companies ever knew anything about it. 
Tliey did not even know of tlie policies, or <*omplaints, more proj>erly srM*aklng, 
whieh existed there until their att<*ntion was called to It in the year itn2. Tliey 
lind lieard something of the (^niiplaints ; and wlien it w'as enlled to the .attention 
of Mr. Weihorn I think lie took some pretty drastic action in directing his 
superintendents and managing oiTleej'.s to fa* free from any Inference of partici- 
pation in i>olltics. In 1012 lie wms very positive, and, as T recall, iiromulgate-l 
an order along there that there should lx* no political influence, and this i>rd‘T 
Avas published in the pai>ers dowm there, ami T think if had a good, w holesome 
effect in checkmating Bm eftoii:s of tho.se local politicians, 

Fnderstand, my contention lias ahvnys been that the only matter compialne^f 
of was the assumption of poAver uiwii the part of some of the local politicfhns 
who were seeking their own |H»rsoual aggrandizement. 1 frankly confess Unit 
is what I complained of, and my complaints Avere o|Aen and notorious, and I 
complained as bitterly of men in my own party that did It ns anyone else, and 
I think It was stopped. 

Chairman Walsh, Is Huerfano County In the jiallclnl district over which 
you presided? 

Judge North CTTT. Yes. .sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it true tiiat the coroners' juries haA'e Ikh^u for years 
selected by the sheriff, .and consisted largely of mine employes? 

Judge NoRTHcm. I don’t know that that Is trne; yet It might hnve been 
true and T knew" nothing of it, because I had nothing to do AAith any matter of 
that kind. 

Chairman Walsh, Did you know it by genera! report? 

Judge NoKTH(t"TT. No, sir; I never heard it until I heard s<.)me one say It 
iiere the other day. 
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(’Iialiniini Wai.sh. The district clerk read a record here of 90 cases of cor- 
oners’ juries, datliiK back thro\n,di the last 10 years, and stated that the records 
were very Imperfect, and that he did not believe he had all of them, by any 
means, and that 89 out of 90 found that the deceased came to his death by 
reason of his own carelessness. Did you notice that? 

Jud^e NoKTiicrrr. I heard it when lie read it; that is the first time I ever 
lieanl of it. 

('halrnian Walsit. Is it. a fact that no plaintiff has recovered against any of 
the mining companies in Huerfano County In a personal-injury case for 23 
years? 

.Tud}?o NouTitcuTT. I don’t know whether that is true or not. While I was 
on the bench lor U years, I do not now rwall any personal-injury ease that was 
ever tried before me in that county. Hero is one thing I do know that will 
probably tlirow some liglit on that subject: I believe we can say that a large 
majority of cases whlcli are instituted against companies — or private concerns — 
for damages growing out of personal injuries are settled before they ever come 
to the trial do('ket. 

(Rialrman Walsh. Do you have anything to do now, Judge, with that portion 
of the h*gal work of the company that has to do witli tin* settlement of cases? 

Judge NoRTHm'TT. 1 represent one or two accident-insurance companies, and 
a clerk out of my otllce v(Ty frequently settled a cas(‘; or, if a damage suit is 
brought, I (h'fend it. 

Clialrman Waj.su. For tlu.se comiianies? 

Judg(' Noktik’utt. Yes, sii*. I do not defend all of the damage suits of the.se 
C(uupani(‘s whlcli 1 am representing hei-e now. I <Io om* of tliom in the southern 
field. 

CMiainnan Waj.su. Did you .see the list of 2.”, tlie last 2r) ejmes furuisiied to 

th(‘ eommi.ssiou tlie otlier day, (hat were settleil by llu* (^)loiado Fuel & 

Iron (.’o,? 

Judge Nohtiicutt. I do not think I did ; I <lo md j*et*all it if 1 did. 

Chairman Walsh. !)<► joii know an.\ tiling ahoul the ilelails of these set- 

llements? 

Judgt* NoRrircuTT. Not a thing. 

(ilinirman Waj.sh. Do jon say now tlmt tlie eontrol of the companies in the 
way jam liave ineiitioiu'd l»y tlie sul)l)os.ses or assistants has disaiipeured in La.s 
Animas and Huerfano Counties since 1912? 

Judge Northci tt. I should say so, I do not say that flaw <‘V('r controlled, 

I have liad a free plt<m-in, and I think everyone el.^e does who wants it. 

(’halrman Waj.sh. Is it a fact tliat uj) to li)12 tins i'ondition existed that 
is descrlljed in a speccli testified jdumt befojv this commission which you made 
at Lamar in 1912, in wliicli jou stated tluit a few’ men get together in a room 
some (lays iiefore the conv(*ntlon — I will read it to you; 

“ Ff) thei'e n few Jiam g(‘t togetiier iu a room some days before the conven- 
tion. They have already ti.xed up who the dclegalt's to tlie coinvntion shall be. 
They liave proliably glveu tlie l(»cal superlnti'mient of the mines tlie number of 
delegat(‘S to whicli that community will he (mtitlcd. Th(\v do not tell him wiiom 
to bring. He knows he is to select a certain mnnher of delegates wlio are to 
come in and follow tlie dictation of a single man, whose name is given to 
them before they leave. He goes around and picks out Jim Archuleta and some 
others, and says to them, ‘ 1 want you to go dowm to a convention to-morrow, 
down to Trinidad to a convention, and you see Mr. So-and-so and do as he tells 
you,’ know ing that those delegates will come in and do as they are told — a 
meeting of four or five leaders is held and they proceed to make the slate: ‘ We 
will take for county clerk so-and-so; he Is a good man for the purpose.’ Some 
other man says, ‘ Rut still, I think probably sometime within the last 8 or 10 
months he had some trouble with some pit boss,’ and there Is just a suspicion 
if the company likes him. He Isn’t right with the company and they don’t 
want him ; he goes off the slate. And so it is from bottom to top. The candi- 
dates are selected, not with a view to their fitness, npt with a view to their 
ability to discharge their duty, not with a view’ to their integrity, but ‘ are 
they satisfactory to the company?”’ Was that the way it was done before 
the attention of Mr. Welborn w'as called to it in 1912, Judge? 

< Judge Nobthcutt. For a brief period of time, yes. 

Chairman Walsh, Was It you that called his attention to it? 

Judge Northcutt. I do not recall that I talked with him on the subject 

Chalrmjfn Walsh. You made this speech at Lamar, did you? 

Judge Northcutt, Yes, sir. 
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Chnlrnian Walsh. And that was true until 1012, until the fall of 1012? 

Judjte XoBTHi’VTT. It was true previous to that time; just how lonjt I win 
not say. 

t.’halrinan Walsh. How lon« would you say that oonditlon of affairs exlstetl? 

Judge NoRTHcrrr. I should not like to gm^ss at it. 

(Muiirinan Walsh. Was It for n numlR'r of years, or for a few years, or how 
long? 

Ju«lge NoRtncrTT. 1 would say a few years. 

(Imirinan Wai.sh. Did It exist while you were judge down there? 

Judge NouTiHiTT. No, sir; at least, if it did, 1 <lid not know it. I must aay 
this to you. that while on the heneh I took abs<»lutely no part in polities. I 
did not even attend the primaries. 

Chairman Waush. Did tln‘y, while that state of affairs existed, control the 
Judicial as well as the legislati\e hramh (ff the (lovernmeiit, so far us that 
part of the country was conceriUHl? 

Judge NoicriRiTT. I don't think they ever controlltNl the judicial, Jiml I 
don’t know that they ever conlrolh^l the l(‘gisiatlve hraneh. 

(’halrman \y w.sn. I read again fnun this sis'cch of yours: 

“And so It is from bottom to toi). the candi<lates are selected, not with a 
view to their lltness, not with a \iew to their ability to discharge their duty, 
not with a vi(*w to tlu'ir integrity, but ‘Are they satisfactory to the company.* 
If they are, that .settles it. And they have at majority «)f .\our conventions, and 
wlam lln\\ come to st'lecr (U‘l<‘gales th(*y selm*t them In the same way. They 
.send thiun in lher(‘ to nominate. r»‘gardless of your wishes, for the olllce of 
(llstriet Judge or State smiator, the man whom tlie companies want, ttiid If you 
don’t like it you will liuve to take it.” 

Is tlmt corr('<*t? 

.Iiidge NoiuiKciT. It was correct tit tlmt time or I w’ould not have said It 

Chairman Waish, 'I’hey contn*ll(‘(l tl»e Judges and the election of Stati‘ sena- 
tor, and if the iKsijile dhi not likt‘ it they had to take it anyway? 

Judge Noiniu ciT. 1 <li<l imt say they controlhsl llie Judges; I said they con- 
tr(hled the nomination of tin* Judgt‘S. 

Chairniai^ Waish. When n'ading, “ Th(*y send them in there to nominate, re- 
gardle.vs of your wishes, for th<‘ olliee of distriet judge or State senator the 
man whom the coinit.anies want.” Ninv. was then‘ also a speeles of terrorism 
at that tinu.' in that c<tnimunity exercised over professional men and otliera 
wlio might go against tlie (‘\i»resst'd will of tlu‘ mining companies? I had bet- 
ter read you that. You are (iuote»l further ns .saying: 

“ Von Jiave g<tt it case, and we will go into It for you, ami W(' will recover for 
you if we lm\e to tight it to the court of last resort in the land 

That is referring to some <'amiidale — 

“Most of the lawyers are afraid to d(> that hecau.se they are afraid the company 
will blacklist them ami be against tliem i)olitlealiy and every otlier w'ay.’’ 

Judge Nokthcctt. 1 .said tlie lawyers were afraid of Ihein.’lnit that <loes not 
necessarily follow that the companies cau.sed it. I Imve no doubt hut what a 
great many of the lawyers down there were and I don't know hut what they 
are yet, unfortunately. We often find lawyers who have not the courage of 
their convictions, and I apprehend you have oh.served them In your own town. 

Chairman Walsh. Y'ou are (juoteil as saying: “ Alo.st of tiie lawyers are 
afraid to do that.” 

Judge NoRTHcrxT. I think that w’as correct. 

Chairman Walsh. That most of the lawyers are afraid to go into a court 
and demand justice for an injured man for fear that they would be blackllsUHl? 

Judge Nouthcltt. That was the fault of the lawyer aud not of the com- 
pany. 

Chnlrman Walsh. The Inw’yer, you llilnk, was mistaken about that and his 
fears \vere unfounded? 

Judge NoniucuTT. I sued tliem years ago. 

Chairman Walsh. On 11 different iKTsunal injury cases in that county? 

Judge Northcutt. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. How long ago. 

Judge Northcttt. Let me see, I think that suit was Instituted — those suits 
rather, or actions at law properly speaking — some time In the year 1011. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you made that speech in the fall of 1912, did you, In 
the campaign? 

Judge NoRTHcrrr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Waxsh. Were you connected with the companies at that time? 
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Judge Northcutt. No, sir. 

Chalrmun Walsh. And that was true up until the time you said It at least? 


Northcl^tt. Undoubtedly. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, then, there was no election until 1914. was there? 
JiulKo Nobtuci'tt. Yw; tliore was an aleetloii Hiat year, in 1912. 

Cliairinaii \\ al.sii. Thai was a cainpaiKn si>eeeh in tlie cninpaiKn of 1912, Iml 
flint was Kolii}! ..n at tliat time, timt they were exereisin« that .sort ot .ioniina- 

r.**I don't know (liat tliey were at tliat time. W'e got n very 
SQimre deal at that time and elected our man at that ele('ti«)n. 

Uhairiiiaii Walsh, n’lieii tliere has been only one election .since' 

JudLT NoRTHcrTT. Yes. sir. 

I’hairinan Walsh. You luive observed the results of that election, liave yon. 


JudLH* NoRTHcrn. Yes, .sir ; in a cursory way. , . , 

Ciialrmaii Wal.sh. Now, sonu* precincts down there — as I understand It, 
^\h()le precincts were iiiclose<l durln^j this <d«*<‘tion witli a bartieil wire ierav, 
and they had what lliey called “ eb)s<‘d precincts”? 

.ludjie Nouthci tt. I can not now recall an> pr(*cincts which was iin-lo<e<l hv 
a barlMsl wire f<Mice in Las .Vniinas (’onnty. I do not s,‘iy it is not true beeau<' 
I don’t know. 1 do know that there is one precini t. or one mine np in a canyon, 
and across the mouth of the <‘an.von— iu llie mouth of the canyon i^r across 
the canyon .lust Ixdow the mine. Iheri‘ is a I’enee and that comes more nearly 
to being inclosed than an> other I know of. I don’t kimw of any in Huerfano 
County. 1 ha\e been at some of those mines hut imt all. 

(’ha'lrinan Walsh. IIunc \ou observed Imw the citizens of those eios^il camps 
vote in a general way? 

.Tudge NoariH 1 ri'. I Uavt* ohs*‘rved how they voti* hv looking at tiie returns 
Chairman Walsh. Have yon observed in the last election that the vote m 
those caiiii>s w as overwlndniingly one w'a> ? 

Judge NoaTHCUTT. Y«‘s; and it is a most natural thins that H shoiiM ho. 
(’hairinan Waj.hh. You may make any explanation you want to. 

Judge NoKTiU'i’TT. (hi that suhje<-t of clos^‘d camps, aliout which there lias 
been .so much .said, I wish to make this oliservation, tli.it many of the mining 
camps are built where there was nothing until the mine w.is opem^l ; there 
was no setllenu'iit In that immediate neighht)rhood and probably not for miles 
around. There miglit lik(‘l.\ ho here and (here a ranchman living far ajiarl, or 
ranchmen living far apart, hut wiien tlu* mine was opened by driving a tunnel 
or sinking a .shaft, and it was brought up io tie* pt»int of o|Kn*ation ami man.v 
men were employed, a little village grew' up and Uumv were no iuh'n^ts tlim-e 
excepting tlie mining inlere.sts and everybody theii‘ had to he and W'a^ In some 
way connectetl with the operation of the mine or w'aiting on the people wlio 
were operating the mine. So tliat accounts ft»r there being no one else at tho.s.* 
places except the people interested in the mine, because there was nothing else 
to do. 

Now', as to the vote this fall. You can miderstund very readily that there 
was one Issue in the election last fall, and lliat was; Shjill law' and «>rder 
prevail and men he permitted to pursue their daily avocations as they please, 
frtH* and unhampered; or shall the Slate he liandvMl over to the United Mine 
Workers of Amerl<*a and we he required lo go to them if w'e w'aut to follow a 
particular vocation? This is not hnncomhe, l)ut it is the ahsoliile truth. The 
men In those mining camjLS reali'/.iMl — they felt, whetlier it is true or not — 
they felt that the men in the tent colonies were tlieir pt^rstmal enemies and that 
if they got np Into the mines there w'ould he a tight and that they who were 
working in the mines would l)e driven out, if not killed. They also believed, 
whether it was true or m»t. that if a certain ticket w'ere elected that it meanl 
that they w<*ald be forci^l to either leave the mines or work with the men who 
had been trying to kill them. In other words, they w'ere UmI to believe— I do 
not know hv what process, hut they uudouhttslly l)elleve<l it, from their own 
expressions--that it meant smress of llie union If the Democratic ticket were 
eiecteiL hut that if the Uepuhliean ticket were elected the strike w'ould .sto{) 
and they would he permlttwl to pursm* their avocation as they pleasetl ; and 
that is tiie reason, in my judgment, why— and 1 think a great nuuiy of the 
miners will tell you that is the reason wliy they voteil the Republican ticket. 

Chairman Wai«sh. Now, prevhms to this election what was your observation? 
Was It or was it not that tlie mining camps practically voted solidly for the 


same candidate? 

Judge Northcutt. Not on uU occasions. 
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Chairman Walsh, Was that usualCx the case? 

Judge Northcvtt. I do not know that I wouUl say usually. Tills luuat Ik‘ 
borne in uiliul that men working at a iwirticular vocation, wUimv they are under 
one supervision, as a rule pi'efor to vote for what tliey Iielieve to Ih* their em- 
ployers’ interest. I think that is a general proin>siti»Mi. 

Chairman Walsh. That the men usually \ote for what thi'.v Mieve to be 
their employers’ Interest? 

Judge Nobthcutt. Ye-'; hi^ause the;^ believe that to be (heir own interest, 
anti I think that is cornn-t. 

Chuinnun Wai..sh. Thai is, they believe (here Is an hlenlily of interest be- 
tween them.selves ami their (Miiplo.ver. I>o .von think that is eoirei't? 

Judge NoB’iHcrn'. Ye.s, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. ,\nd you think that aee«)unts for the fact that lhe> have 
voteil solidly in .some instance-, in the mining camps In'fPtidore, and that that is 
the reason they voted solidiv this time 

Judge Noiniirt TT. T’hat is not the .sole rea.son, perhaps. It is not Mn* rea.son 
this lime — they were figuring strictl.v on themselves. 

Chairman Wai.sji. You think the.v voh‘«I .sti ietl.v in llieirowii iiitere,sts? 

Judge rsoKTiK riT. Yes, >ir : for the sma-es-^ ol tin' l>emoer.ilie ti(*ket nieiint 
tills time that they wouhl be out of work and tin* striking miners v\onld go 
back. 

Cliairinan Waish. And liiev would lose their plaees? 

Judge iXoiUHci IT. Y(*s. I riiiiik as a ruh“ men that are working for another, 
if they are on good n'lalions and the terms of llielr emplo>meiit are pleuHant, 
desire to please their boss; and if tlu*j kimvv bow be is going lo vote, a.s a rule, 
they will vole that vva.v. Some are dilVereiit and liavi* iM»!ltics of tlieir own 
and vote of llieir own volition. 

I want to cull ,vour attention to tb(‘ election of lOTJ. as siHMikliig of their all 
voliug one way. Take the camps of Hastings and Deliigua, tb(*y were pretty 
much .split up. Tli(*re was not a straight Imket voti'd, appareiilly, for anyone. 
On flu* district judge in one of iho.se camps lliey were divided tspialiy, as I 
rt'call, 8S t<i 88; there was only a small majority for the llepnbJlcan district 
judge. I’otli of thos(‘ CMinits have a pri'Sidential ehvMor and. I tiiiiik, gave a 
]>retty mairly solid vote for Mr. Osgooil, who wa.s at that time a eamlldate for 
presidential elector. 

Chairman \N'ALSii. Mr. John C. Osgood’.^ 

Judge Noiirncnr. Yes; indicating there was no ver.v hitter feeling existing 
between bis m(‘ii and him, as man.v parlies tesiiiving lien* would bavi* this eom* 
iiil.sslon believe. 

Chidi^uan W.u.su. You do not believi*, as a rule, tlml in the lust ebvllon or 
in the elections prior thereto any operator was or tiiul iiitluence wa.s evercksed 
upon file iiK'ii to have tliem v'ote tlieir way? 

Judge XoaTircrrr. I never liave known it. 

Cliairinan Wal.sh. Yon ha<l at this time sni)mitied certain j»rot>o,s<sl amend' 
iiieiUs to the eon.stitution of the State, 1 think? 

Judge XonTiicc'n. Yes. 

Chairmnn Walsh. .\n<l certain law- tliat \vcr«* referred to a vote of the 
peopl(‘? 

Judge XoRTHi iTT. Yes. 

Chalrnmn Wal.sh. One of tluan was known, 1 ladievis as section 11 and was 
descrllml upon the ballot — .sw if I r*aii ipiote it right from memory — to relieve 
emplov<M*s of the burden of assuming the risk of injuries to their jversous and 
lives. r>i> you recall that? 

Judge Nohthcutt. Tliat is .sub.stantlally 

Chairman Walsh. That is substantially the vv'ay it ai)iH*ared upon the ballot? 

Judge Noktiu'UTT. YVs, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you notice that in, 1 tliink Ha.slings, I will not lie 
sure, that tiie vote showed that 100 of tliese <*mj»loy(M\s voUsl to a.s.suine that 
risk themselves, or place it ui>on tlieir fuiiiilies in case of death, while something 
like six or seven voted the other way? 

Judge Nobthcutt. I lia<l not noticed tliat, but I am not at ail .surprised, and 
my view of it Is this: 

A good many of the people have not sufficiently studied into that subject 
to understand just bow to vote on th<>.He referred or initiated bills. They are 
not really certain whether ** yes mean.s that the hill carried, or “ no ' would 
mean that it would curry. But this year In particular we had a great many 
Initiated bills am! referretl bills; am! a great many people advm’uted the uega- 
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live vote on nil of thorn. Some of the oainpalgn speakers In their speeches 
advised the people to vote " no ” on all these atnendnients. Other parties. In- 
terested In a partieiilar iiK'asnre, would advise everybody to vote In the atflrma- 
the on that measnre, and “no” on everything else. I reea a great many 
«.„nle who were snpporling the amendment on what was familiarly known as 
lie “wet and dry” proposition who ailviscd their friends to vote “yes” on 
immher “-I think that was the numher of It-and “no” on everything else. 
,s', iliroaZdi that o.imly in parlh-nhir I think the votes were very largely nega- 
tive on all (hose anieiidmenl.s. I have not e.vamim'd it m.v.self and don t know, 

, III.' ehanres are you will lind it s,e-I will venture the asser Ion you will 
I e negativ,. vole or e>er.v amendment Iti that precinct to which you have 
• luded naZ verv large; and It Is very im-ssible that these men did not par- 
llciihirly unilersland (he na(ur(» of (lie resolution on which they were voting. 
lAkrIv ho oiio fiiul oxjAninpd It to them. , , 

(Uniirniiin J>i»l }ou pay any aHoiition to tlio situation so far as the 

8\\ oaring' In of (loj)iilics was concorued iirlor to the time you were employed 
h.\ oompa nil's in October? 

.Iiuli-re Noktik'T’tt. Not parlieularly. T had no occasion to. 

(’hiiiiMiian W\i,sh. 1>o you know now how many deputy sheriffs weri' sworn 

in In Las Animas County? -r . , . , i 

.indue NoiU'iicuTT. T do not ; hut on that subject T wish to make an ohsei- 


> al ion. 

(Uiairman \V\i sir. Very Kood. , -.t v i 

ruilKe NoirnicriT. Tlio sherilT lias talked to me about it, ITe did even 
pn'vlous to this strike. In that county I think there are about 50 prei'inclH. 

1 am not certain of the number, but that is not far from rij^dit. Tliere are . 
usually from oni' to throe de]iuties in each precinct, and one, piTlmps, moves 
out, or for othi'i* reasons another is appointed to take his iilace, and they are 
I Ill'll reappointeil when their year expires— the time for which they were ap- 
pointi'd expires Or if thev have any special w'ork to do. they are api>ointod 
for that. These thinf;s combined account lar;;ely for the aiiparent excess of 
deputies or larjxe number of deputies in that county. Then often these deputy- 
ships are ^ivi'ii out as a badue of confldenci' or resi»ect, the party not expecting 
to do anything for It, but wishing to carry the deputyship as a compliment. 

^rhen again, just previous to the strike in eaeh of those counties a great 
many pi'ople wilo livi'd In tlie valleys np the rivers, fearing tlie conseiiuences 
of the turlmleiice which would follow the calling of the striki', asked for deputy’s 
commissions to he enabled to carry guns for their own protection. They did 
not want to he in daily violation of the law. but w’anted to carry the gun just 
the same, and would get a deput>’s commission for that imrpose. Why, I 
know of this, one of those sheritTs, 1 don’t know' wliieh, 1 rather think it was 
the Sheri IT of Huerfano (Vninty. spoke to me on the subject one day and wanted 
to know what his liability would he with partk's of that character, and I told 
lilm what I thought Ids liability might he. and suggested tliat we hud a statute 
whieli permitted thi' mayors of cities or sheriffs of the counties to grant per- 
mission to persons, in their discretion, to carry, concealed on their person, fire- 
arms, After this was explained, I gave him a form of apjiointment which ho 
had lu'lnled; and I think the sherifl’ of each of those counties thereafter used 
a gri'at many of them, which stopped tlie necessity of appointing deputies for 

that purpose. . .x. , 

While on that subjin-t some one testified here a few days ago that the sheriff 
of Ims Animas Coniity— and likely he api>lied this to both— was in tlie habit 
of signing deputy slierlfT's commissions in blank and placing them in the hands 
of the inlue operators to lie usimI as they saw' lit. The sheriff of Las Animas 
rounty tells me that tluit is not true, tiiat he never did that; and he ealleil my 
attention to the fact tliat many of the commissions wiiic.h he hud issueil had been 
just as I have statwl, for the purpose of letting the parties carry guns, and some 
of them compliment ary. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know of any instance where the sheriff of your 
county appointed deputies and sent them to the mines, there to be detailed 
under orders of the superintendent of the mine? 

Judge Nobthcutt. I don’t know of any such an instance, but I would see no 
Impropriety In it, ,, , 

Chairman Walsh. Well, I am ju-st asking you regarding it. 

Judge Northcutt. Possibly. 

Chairman Walsh. I am not characterizing it, hut simply asking as to the 
fact. 
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XoBTHcrTT. May iB)ssll)ly hnvo Invii doiu*, but I <lon*t know of it. 

(Chairman Walsh. Do you know nnythinj; about bringing arms into the dis- 
trict for the coal operators except tlie one Instance to which you have alreatly 
iestitlo<l, where you heard afterwards they came through your newspaper 
office? 

Judge XoBTHcurr. No. AH I know about It was what I have heard testlfletl 
from time to time. 

Cliairman Walsh. Now, Mr. Northcutt, we Intendeil to call Mr. Brown, who 
Avas on tills committee, and he sent word that those matter.s that he would 
desli’e to testify about he wouhl prefer just to have you testify about. So I 
suppose >ou have talkiil to him, and if there is anything that you think would 
eniigliten the conimi.ssion that you AAould like to submit I wish you would sub- 
mit It In your own way. You see the trtanl of tlie examination and you know 
A\hat would be germane to our Investigation. 

Judge NoiiTiicnr. Unfortunately I havi* not talked to him ninl do not know 
just what ht‘ would want to say, hut If any (d* tlu' commissioners know wliat 
they want to ask me and will let me know I will testify t(> it If I know it. 

(’hairman Waisii. ^\‘l(h what company is Mr. Brown connected? 

Judge North ( i j r. Boeky Mountain Uuel Uo. 

('hairman Walmi. Anil where is its gmieral office? 

.fudge NoH'iTicriT. Denver. 

riiainimn Wai.sh. Whi'i’e are its mhies located? 

Judge .Northci tt. It has a number ot mlne.s in the northern part of the State, 
It bought out some years ago the Northern (’oal Uoke Uo. It has mines in 
Boulder Bounty and possibly .somewdiere 

Bhairinan Wal.sh (interrupting). Do you know' what the capitalization is? 

.Iudg(‘ .Noiniii I’l r. 1 had not tinish(‘d. It has .some mines also In the southern 
tield, atid 1 think has a mine in (hartield Bounty and one or two in Huerfano 
('oiuitA. and at least two in Las Animas (^mnly. 1 do not recall its capitaliza- 
tion. hut that will ho furnished you if .\on wish for It. 

Bliairniaii Wat, sir. I»o you know wliat its bonded Indehtedness is? 

Judge Nor'ihci i r. 1 do not know. 

(’hairiuiiii Wai.sh. I'lease furnish me the cajiitalizatlon and indehtedness of 
llie liock.A .Mountain Uuel Bo. 

Judgi’ .Norj IK ri'i . Thai will lu* done. 1 will make a note of it — the hondeil 
indehtedness and tlie capitalizatmu. 

(StH* Nortlicutt exhibit.) 

(’liairmau Waish. How many mines does that comiainy op(*rat(‘? 

.fudge NoHTiicL'j'r. Well, 1 could not stati* without counting them up; ipiite 
a miinher. 

Bliainuan AVai sii. About how man\ ? 

Judge Noinmrir. Bli. 1 should s.i>— it inn'll lx* in the neighboidiood of 10 
or 12. Understand, that is purel.s a gu(‘s.s, and 1 do not want to he hound h.v it. 

Bliainuan IVai.sh. What is the size of the company and the prodmdlon of 
the eompany compared with' that of the Victor-Americaii and tliat of the 
Bolorado f'uel kK. Iron Bo.? 

Judge Nokthci tt. I don't know, hut that can he fiirnishcil. In fact, I think 
llmt is already in evidence in the congressional Investigation. 

Bhairnmn Walsh. Do you know' tlie numher of miners in (he employ of the 
Rocky Mountain Fuel Bo.V 

Judge North crxT, I do not. Tliat is likewise to be found tliere. It bus all 
bwn testified to. 

Cliairman Walsh. Gen. Blaise, when be was on the Avitnes.s stand the other 
day, stated that you had called him up a great numher of times and prolTered 
advice Avith reference to his action in the field. Is that correct? 

Judge Nokthcvtt. No. sir. I appreciate your calling my attention to that. 
I regret that the clrciinistances nniwl**** aie to differ from Gen. Chase on that 
proiKisitlon. It is all the more regrettable by rea.son of the fact that he knows 
the .statement is not true, and his departure from the facts Is deliberate. 

I had three very brief IntervleAvs with Gen. Chase. The first w’as the morn- 
ing he arrived at Trinidad. I do not uoav recall the object of the visit. On 
iny part It was largely a matter of courtesy. Mr. Weitzel was Avlth me; he 
had some maps or something to give him. The second visit w'as that nlglit, the 
first night in Trinidad, in which I went In company with W. J. Murray and 
George T. Plrt to inform him of the terror-stricken condition that had lieen 
reported from Aguilar, with a request to send a detachment of troops there. 
He declined to do so. The Interview was very brief. 
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TIh* next \n1iHi wa'-^ lti< soodiul iiij'lit thm*, I visitod him in company 

Mr,^\'cilzc!, Mr. Murraj, Mr. I’Irr, luul StMiator Hayden. He had calle<i 
for the first thr(*<> iiarti<*s mentioned, as 1 umler.stood, to advise them of his 
pro^rram or policy whicli he intended to pursue. They re(iueste<l me and Sena- 
tor tlayden to ko alon^. SiMuihn* Ila.\<leu was co<*iKM*atin); with me as one of 
llie altoriu‘.\s in llie s<mthern hel<l — under the same eini»loyment. M’e went 
aloiij;, and '(len. (’hase explained to us wlien we came in that it was ids in- 
tention to ^"o tljc next mornin;; lip into Berwind and Delu^ruii Canyons and 
disarm the dejaity slieriffs and p:uar<ls and send them down the canyon. That, 
as 1 recall, was siihstuntlally his language; that from tliere he was going lo 
some other [ihn-e— I think ui> the river — and disarm tlie guards and deputy 
sheriffs and .send them down tlie river; that following that — wlilch would be 
Frhlay morning, I believe, likely later — he was going to the Ludlow tent 
colony and disarm tlie striker.s. After be had stated his plan, he said, “ I 
hojie it is satisfaclor.N 1 saal to him it was not satisfactory ami gave him 
my reasons \vh.> 1 diil not think it was; and I do not assume that it would be 
enliglitiMiing to the committee !<» indulge further in that conversation. SuHh-e 
11 to say that the gmicral ami 1 dilfercMl in Ihese interviews on e^ery [irojMisi- 
tlon that aros(‘. Fiiuliiig him tiettUh and wiiimsical, I numtally concluded to 
have nothing more to do with him, and 1 did not have anything more do 
witli him. ami 1 do not exptM-t to. 

('liaiiinaii W'xr.sii. So \(ni had onl.\ tliivt* intt'rviews with liiiii altogether? 

.ludge Xoiuiu'i i r. Ves, .sir. 

Clmirnuin And those .\ou ]ia\e <leiaiU*dV 

Jmtg(‘ Xoiri'iici n. Ves. 

Chairman M'ai.sii. And y*m ilid not, then, of eoin-NO, keep persist (‘inly after 
him willi suggestions as to liow to run— - 

Jmlg(‘ XoKTUci ri (int(*rriiptingL No, sir; and lie knows I did not. 

Cliairman Wai.sh. I>o .\ou know Mr. Alliert Feli>. of the I'ahlwiii-l’idts 
Potectise Agency? 

Judge .Noui'iici IT. Ves. 

Chairman Waish. Pid .^ou lia\e jin\ eon\ers;ilioiis wuli him while lie was 
down there? 

Judge XouTiK t’TT. T dare .say 1 did, 

Cliairman \\ ai.sh. Pid .\oii gi\e liiin an.\ instrma ions, ns to how h»‘ was to 
proceed? 

Judge XmiTiKM XT. I don't know n< lo iiisir\ieii<»ns. I*ioh:dd.\ ad\lsed-- 
certaiiily ad\lsed with him from time to time. 

Cliairman Wai.sh. Did lie iia\e an otliee in Trinidad? 

.imlge NoKiHi't'Ti. i don't tliink .so. 

Cliairman Wm.sii. Po >011 know' an.\ thing ahoui Ins employment of de- 
tect i\es or otlicei’s or enit)lo>«vs to do guard duly in the tielil? 

Judge XoaxHcviT. I do not. But let me ohseiwe that Mr. Felts has teslifie'l 
very extensively upon that subject. Ilis testiinon> will he found in part one, 
I think it is, of tlie coiigre*s^.ioiial committee reconl. It Is there and I don’t 
now recall that his testimony is tlisputed on a single item by anyone i\ho was 
in a position to ha\e aiiv personal knowledge of the fuels aooul wliieli lie les- 
tllled. 

Cliairiiian AVai.su. M'ell, tlo you have any iH*rsouul knowledge of the facts 
ahoui which Mr. Felts testitieil, Judge? 

Judge NouiHiTn. I might have 011 some of tlnan. 

Chairman \Vvi.su. Well, do you know xvhat mean.s, if any, he took to know 
the cliaracter of the men he enijilo.xtMl us guanls? 

.Judge XotmietTT. thily from what he lias .said; no per.sonal km>w'1e<lg<‘. I 
don’t think he employed men a"; guards, ^Ir. Chuirmati. 

Chairman M ai sn. Well, what did he employ them for? To do what? 

.fudge NoKTiu'iT'T. I think he ha«l a few of his own men there in a .siu>er- 
vl.sory eapacit.N To l<»ok after the interests of tlie comiiany. My recollection is 
that he hml only about six or .seven of ins own men in the southern flehi, 
thougli I do not want to lie po-sltive aiwut tliat. The record will show. 

Cltalrinmi M ai,sh. M’as maitial law declared in that district at any time, 
or proclamation made l)y the governor or legislature to tlie effect tliat there 
was insurrection existing In the south Coloratlo fiehl? 

Judge XoRTHcn'T. I tlon’t recall any proclamation. I iiuve reatl the gov- 
ernor's order calling out the troop.s. but it lias !>eeu a gooti wldle ago, and 1 do 
not recall the exact language of it. I do not l>elieve that he expi*essly dedared 
martial law ; but It is quite lU'obable that (he order recites that it was made to 
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to lihn tli«t an In'-urn^otiou t»r a riotoU' eoinlltion (‘Xlstnl. Ho\v(‘vt*r, 
tJu' oixler will speak for itself ; i presume .\(Hi luive it In evidence. 

Cliuirmun Walsh. Hid yon att 'ud tie* hearing at an.\ tinu' of the iidiitary 
ronimission presided oNer In Maj. Iton;;lit(HiV 
Jud^e NoaTHd rr. N»», sir. 
riinirman Walsh. Yon were inner present*/ 

.ludiro NoRTHctTi. Not that I rtn-all. 

(Mialrinan WalsH. Did \4»n t>hser\e that the laililiM. alter that coinmissioii 
was onjuidzt'd, iiseil an antonaddh* heloo^dni: to the <N>lorad«> Fuel & Iron Co., 
ill wdiich lo arrest striking: miner" and other persons that they claimed were 
imiKilinir the milllia V 

.riiil^e XouTiH I'i'i. Well. I don't know that I nnoU‘ any observation on that 
Mihj»Ht. I don't think it is dispntisj that lhe.\ ns^sl ihe antoniobile belon^InK 
to the coinpan>. bid I do not belie\e the purpose wliicli .\on Iiuno altrlbiitiMl 
to It in your qiu'stlon was ever admitted. 

Chairman Waf.sh. What jairpose was that? 

Jud;;e Noinnii ri. Tla* jairpost* of arri'stiin;: striking' miners. 

Chairman Wvi.su. Widl. T do not say for ilie soh‘ purpose; hut Maj. Uonuhton 
.Said that the niiMi that wire arrested v.eri' hrouii;Iit hefore the commission, as 
J rt'inemlier it, in this aii(oniol»ile ; that I hex laid .some distance to co out in 
the various jilaces where they were arrest ‘d. and the.v were lianhsl in In this 
niailiine. That is thi' only place I L'ot it. .Indtre. 

.indiLie XoiniKi ri. T didn't under.sLiiid — ma.vhe Unit is corre<*t. lint I didn't 
nndi'i'.stand him to say |*eople who were airesp^il. 1 nnder.slood lilm to he 
lel'eri'in.u: to persons he would send for from whom he was sn'king: information 
(Minirmiin Wvi.sii. Well, <li<i he semi soldiers for them — memhei’s of the 
militia? 

.IrnlKe Xoui lu r 1 1 '. Tlnit may Ih\ 

Chaii'inan Wvisii. And were they some of tin* people that wiM'e delaimsi from, 
say, .‘Id to .V) da.vsV 

.Iwdp" Xoni ii( 1 1 1'. It is possiiile. Yon undcrsiaml, of course, I was not on 
\er.v intimate r(*lations with the militia. 

(’hairman W vi.sii. f-know; hnt do yon draw a distinction bidwisai the ar- 
restiii^;of a |»ers<.?i ami what took pla<‘e thm***? 

.!iid;:e Xokiiiu tt. I don't know that I do. ,\nd I don't regard the hrinaim? 
in of a iieretii to interro;:!de him as iie<vssarily an arrest. 

Ciiairman Walsh, Well, .supiiose the per.sou was detuitu'd fm*. say, ."le days? 
Judixe XoRTiH I'TT. 1 think wlieri* Ihe.v put a piTsoii in jail, li is nndouhtiMlly 
eiiuivaleiit to an arrest. 

Cliafnmin Wvi.sn. Did you hear that iiisoiiSs<»d in M'rinidud — the fa'-t that 
the.v were so broimht in to the military commission? 

Judjie XourHi'LTT. I miliht have heard it. I nnderstmMl they wen* hrlmrlrL'i: In 
everybody who could give tliein information, wlilcii I thought was a verv projw^r 
thing to do. 

Clitiirniun Walsh. W4*11, was the fa<’t that fliey wmv helng brought in hy 
soldiers in the luUoniohile of the mining company a sounv of irntatioii t<* thi* 
men out on strike? 

.Tndge Xobthct'tt. I d<>n’t know that I ever heanl it discus.s4*d. 

ChHirnian Walsh. Was tlie Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.’s anfomohih* (ne ks 
iis4hI to liaiil supplies for tlie militia while they wi're in (hi* tiehi ? 

Judge North criT. Their trucks? 

C/halrniari Walsh. Yes, sir; automobile trucks. 

Judge XoRTHcrxT. Why, if they w’ere. I don’t know anything alw)nt it. I think 
It is quite likely that the Colorado Supply Co. sohl ]»rovlsions to the trm>ps, m 
did every other concern of any standing In the town. 

Chairrann Walsh. Did you have anytiiing to <lo with the fmhlicatlon of the 
bulletins and their imhlicity w*ork of the mine oiM'rators’ assfK’inthm? 

Judge North ct’TT. No, sir. 

Ohnirmun Walsh. Did you appear Imfore tlie grand .inry of Las Aiilmns 
County that made tlie findings with regard to tlie alleged violence and crimes 
committed on the members of the union mine workers? 

Judge Northcftt. In what capacity? 

Chairman Walsh. In any capacity? 

Judge Northcutt. I appeareil tliere as a witness. 

Clmirman WAr..sH. Did you appear tiiere lu any otlier capacity? 

Judge Nobthcvtt. No, sir. 
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Chairman Walsh. I notice in the bulletins issued that the findings of the 
grand jury with regard to the alleged violence and erinu^ eominltted by the 
inemb(‘rs of the bhilte<l Mine Workers of America down there—those flncUngs, 
did you observe that? 

.Judge NoHTnrrTT. No; I tlid not know it. I have ren»l a great many of 
thf)se bulletins, bul not all of them. 

(Mmirmaii Wai.sh. Is it a fa<‘t, as found by this grand jury, that the State 
laws g()\(*niing mining operations in that county hud been violated in many 
Instances? 

.Judge NoarncrTT. T don’t know. 

('liairman Wai.sh. Was there a practice of esjuonage 

.fudge N’oHTiicriT (interrupting). Wliat grand jury rep<irt Is that you speak 
of? 'I’lK' !'V<)eral grand jury? 

(’hairman Wai.sh. Yes; there was a Federal grand jury there, was tliero 
not? 

.Judge Nohthcutt. Not in that county; and let me modify my statement, if 
jfou are siK'aklng of the Federal grand jury. 1 never did apjiear l)et‘ore ir in 
any capa<‘ity at all. 

Chairman Waihh. Where did the Federal grand jury meet? 

.iudg<' Noutticutt. Pueblo. Now, Ibere was a Las Auimas (’ouut.\ grand 
jury. 

(Miainnau W.\t-su. I may have ibem confused In my mind. 

.Iudg(‘ XoiiTHcrTT. I think you have, because 1 don’t tliiidc our grand jury 
made any su< li report. 

('hairman W'aish. Did you read the rep<»rt of the F^sp'rid grand jury? 

.lndg(‘ NouTFicrTT. Part of it ; possibly all of it at the time it eyme out. 
('hairman Wm-sh. Is it a fact th:it the eom))ain(‘s in that locality discouraged 
and oppos(‘d the formation of fraternal societies, or do >ou know anytJiing 
aihout that? 

.Judge Nohtik'VX'T. Why, T know only wliat I iuai' hoard di<cusso<l lu're an.l 

on the witness staml during the eongr(‘ssional iuv«‘stigation and 

(’liairman Walsh (Interrupting). Do you know an\tldng of your own per- 
sonal knowledge? 

.Judgi' XoinneuTT. And such investigations as I ma»h‘ by rcaison of tliose 
statenuMds. 

(’liairman Walsh. What did you find aliout it? 

.Indge NoKTHcrTT. Well, I found out this: Tl\o eoinpani(‘s never have, ns 1 
understand, discouraged the formation of fraternal societies. 1 think tliey 
rattier aiiprove of it, heeause many of those societies carry a sort of benefit 
Insuraiiee witii them wlifeii is a Inaiefit to their members and enables them to 
take care of tludr members In times of distress. There was a society In either 
Hastings or Dehigua that became disrupted oti account of internal dissension, 
and upon one occasion tliey were (pmrrellng about their disputes and issues 
and got into a fuss, and 1 am aihiseil that tlie otlleers were called in to disperse 
tliem. and they did so; and it is upon that, ns 1 am told — it was upon that oc- 
currence tliat all tills talk has hcvn made about tiie companies discouraging the 
formation of fraternal societies. 

(’hairman Walsh. Were you aw’nre prior to the time this strike was ealled 
of any violations of tlie mining laws on the part of the mining companies? 
.Judge Noin nruTT. IndecMl, tiu're are none tliat I now recall. 

Chairman Walsh. The eiglit-hour law? 

.Judge Noutik rrr. Wt‘11, the eiglit-hour hnv ns we now liave It, I think, took 
eff(H‘t <mly nliout October of last year. 1 think the companies adopted the 
eight-hour law before we really bad what w'e regurdeil as a binding law re- 
(piirlng that. That Is my understanding from what 1 heard here. There was 
no nsisoa. ns I am advlstnl or informed of, no violations of the miulng law’s 
I^revlous to the time of the strike. 

Chairman W \L.sir. Were tliere any prosemitlons brought in your court during 
the time you were judge for alleged violation of the mining laws of the State? 
Judge Nokthcutt. None that I know of. 

Chairman Walsh. Did they observe the law' providing that persons should 
not be discriminated against for joining labor unions? 

Judge Nortiicctt. So far as I know, they did. 

(^hairman Wai.sh. Have you ever heard that they did black list men? 

Judge Northcutt. I have heard that very frequently w’henever there has 
been a strike on; then that Is talkeil. I never heard It talked at any other 
time. 
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ChairmAii Walsh. You never heunl U spoken of except at a time when there 
WHS A strike? 

Judge XoRTHCi’TT. That was talkiMl particularly at the time of the strike of 
1904, and it has been talktnl at this time. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, Judge, is there anything else that you would like to 
state that you think would be enlightening to the coiunilssion which you have 
not touched u^mn? 

Judge NoKTHcriT. Yes, sir, your honor; there are a few matters I would like 
to allude to. 

Chairman Walsh. Very well; and be as con<*ise as you can. 

Judge NoRTHi'rrr. I am going to be as concise as I can, and I realize that n 
great deal has bet'u .sahl here that can not in any way enlighten the committee. 
And some of it, I am forcnl to allude to, even though not very material, for 
the reason that it relle<‘ts upon the |MH>ple (jf our community and State. And I 
am not going to read all these hooks that are here, nor even from all of (hem. 

Chairman Wai.sh. I was going to .say. in that connection, just state any 
nnthorltle.s yon have. 

Judge Nohtth t’it. Your honor will be satl.sticsl with any reference I make to 
t!a*se books. It will not b(' burdensome. There Is one statute 1 want to read 
before I get through, and likely a sentmiee from another of these books, and the 
ethers an* nimvly for the purpose of eltation. 

Chairman Walsh. Very well, proceed. 

.Judge NojiTHi I TT. I am going to tak(‘ the tlnu‘ and speak. In a cursory way 
and brielly, of the strikes in Colorailo. bc<nuse it has not hism told exactly as I 
remember it, and this will involve Die organization of tlie Ihiltod Mine Workers 
<d’ Anierlcn, and wliat, in my judgment, eonstitute.s tlie eanse of tlie pivsent 
strike and wlien it liegan, and so forth. 

The Cnited ^liue Workers of Anieriea was organized in 1800. I mention that 
lieenuse it has licen testified to li<*re as ISO,’!, and as an authority upon that 
suhi(M-t I refer to the twclftli volnnie of Nel.son’s Kneyelopedia, page 2(36. 

Shortl.v after tliat organization was lironght into existence, and I tJilnk it 
gt‘t‘W up out of tli{‘ ashes of tla* Knlglits of l.alior, strikes were started In some 
of the Eastern States and went from one to anotlier, wlileli I shall not relate. 

Ill ISIM tliere was a siriki* on in eltlier Ohio or IVnnsylvanIn and the miners 
<»f (’olorado went out <»n a strike in syiiipatliy witli tliose wlio were striking in 
(li(‘ Eastern States. I so slate it Insaiuse the miners tlKunselves told me that 
Wits the reason wliy tliey were striking. Tlie sluTifl* of our eonnty took me W'lth 
him and w’ont to visit tiie miners in Sopris, wliere tliey W(*re talking of a strike, 
anil said to them tliut if tliey would give him a stalement of tlielr grlevanei's 
and the reasons wliy tliey were striking lie w’onld Intercede In their behalf argl 
endeavor to obtain some loncessions from tlie eoniiianies; tliat If tlie eoiHr 
panics did not grant tlie coni-essions he would not aiipoint any deputies 
protect tlielr property. If. on tlie otlier hand, fliey did grunt tlm coneessloiis, 
that they (the miners) must go to work. 

They conferred urMUi tlie suliject for some moments and finally came hack 
to u.s and told ns tliey had no grievance, hut were striking In syrnimthy witli 
their striking brethern in the East, mentioning wiiere it was, and I don’t 
just now' recall wlierc. We merely answere<l them that when the miners there 
settleil their difneiiltlos tliey would not know there was any strike* In Colorado, 
or any miners here, and we thoiiglit they were very foolisli and left tliem. That 
strike, I think, lasted about 60 days and the details of it have been given here 
substantially in accordance with my recollection, and 1 will take no further 
time with it. 

Now’, I luive stated, and I reiterate, tliat the cause of the present strike is the 
effort of the United Mine Workers of America to organize the coal fields of 
C’olorado, and I think that Is given out or corroborated by their own declara- 
tion from their organization. At page 2766 of tlie congressional investigation Is 
set out a constitution of this organization, and it gives, as one of its first 
reasons for its existence, the following: 

“ First To unite in one organization, regardless of creed, color, or nationality, 
all workmen eligible for membership employ^xl in and around the coal mines, 
coke ovens on the American Continent.” 
ii&vc gone from State to State in pursuance of this declarwl purpose of 
tn^r existence and have, by the methods adopte<1 in this present strike, suc- 
in incorporating within their organization practically all of the miners 
of the United States save and except a few in district No. 15, embracing the 
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States of r(*lorHdo, I’tah, amJ New Mexiof». What otlier territory Uiey have in 
that (listrlet I do^not reeall. 

Ill November, 1903. a strike was ealieO iu this State, which, with varyins: acts, 
was kept in contbmance for about eijrlit w nine mouths. I think it efaieil in 
June, 1904. Hy a letter wliich signittes the intention of this organization to 
renew its strike at tiie earliest possible date, and I caiJ the attention of the 
eominission to page .'triO of a report on labor disturbances in Coloi‘ado, preiaire<l 
and returned !•> Caijoll I>. Wright, t'^mnnissloner of Labor, and as found in 
No. 470.’). .S('fiat<‘ I>'>cmnents III, i»f the f’lfty-eighth Congress, made In lOOo 
<»r 1000. The citation refers to a letter written on the 2d day of June, 190-1, and 
slgia^<l by .lolm Mitchell, tlie tln^n president of the order, L. I. Lewis, vice presi- 
ilent, and W. IC W ilson, se<'i‘etary and treasurer, wlio I iindei.'‘ta nd is the same 
in identity as the |>erson now' mrupying the i>osi(ion of r.oinniissloner of Labor. 
This letter, by the way, is explaining to the miners the inabilit> of the onler 
to oai'r.v <ni the slriko, ami saying to tlu*iii ||i;it the\ would liu\c to witiuiraw the 
i>enefits for tlie future, and advising them to cull a conventioti for the pun>ose 
in !i fornml luaimcr of calling off the strik<‘; and the IctU'r concludt*^ us fi)llows: 

“ It is oiir sincere hope tiiat all those who have particlpat<*d in the struggle 
may l>e able to secure siM?e<ly einpioymenl ; that they may retain tlieir mteivst 
in the organization and prepare themselves for a more sui‘Ci'*s.sful inovM'inent at 
the first favoralde oi^portimity. It is not our intention to abandon the work of 
the organization in ('oiorado a4id Ttali. W'c purpose lo continue our efforts to 
gain tile men of these fields. Very truly, yours.” or “ F'raternall.v.'’ 

That was in 1004. Tlie only thing gained at that strike was a contract with 
some of the mine ojx'rators in the nortlu'rn held, which was ivucwed in 1908 
with some variation; and in 1910. on the failure to renew (liat contract, the 
strike was calli'd in the north«*rn fields of ^^)lorado. 

.\fter that strike ami during tlie >»nir 1913. jis I now re<-all, the suhjei't of the 
conduct of that strike was liefore the national convention of the United Mine 
Workers; and in the month of July of that .vear a committee which had the 
suhiiH't under Investigation reported to the national convention as follows: 

" Mpur commit le(‘ further ixs'omiueiids that this laiard indorse the iiwnnge- 
nient vf the strike in mu’thern Colormlo and reallirni onr indorsement vd: said 
strike and pledge our (*outimu‘d tkuuwial suf»|Mirt in the future and authorize 
the international incident olfieers. if in their .iurgment it iiecomes neev^sary for 
the success of tlie strike In northern Uolorado, that tlie.v he eniiH>w'ere<l and are 
authorizcHl to call out on strike any part or all of tlie distriei. The matter of 
<»utUnlng polieies to govi'rn the luture is to lie left to the discretion or the ri'si- 
dent inlernalional otlicials,” 

Tills, as 1 say, was on the 2Ith day of July, 1913. I should liave observed in. 
tfs <*liroiio!ogi<*al onler tliat .some of the executive Ixainl of the mine w'orkers 
llit're stmt into this liehl during ihe Miimner of 1912. and at tiiut tini<‘ they tleter- 
mined to call (hLs strike in Colorado for that fall, and it wouhl have been 
called that fall liad they not been ealhsi buck to West Virginia on account of 
the sudden uprising at that time and at that place, wliiidi they did not extKK^t. 

It was during the fall of 1912 that Mr. I^awsou, who was then an executive 
member or a meinlMM’ of the exix-utive cominitte*^ of tlie rhamK-ratic Uart.v 
whl<4i was in a campaign, told (Jov. Aumioiis. as be has here ti^tified, tliat they 
li)tende<] to (‘all the strike — he dnln't know just how long it wouhl Im‘. 

NoW', following this evldemv comes this lefunT of July 24. which I have just 
read to you, and following that, and on August 22. 1913, there was ]nil)lishe<l 
this -uotlce in the International Mine Workers' Joiunial or wliatever they call 
^ that paper, it Is their otilcial paper— and this Is fmmd on page 14 of the 
operators’ brief — well, strike mit thiit referemv. if you please. It is in the 
Oyongreasloiml ttecord, pages 292 and 293 li'eadiugl : 

” BatrrHfciRS : During tlie past year we have conduct»><l a infwt agg**essive organ- 
izing campaign iu practically every uonuuimi coal field on the American Conti- 
netit. In all this work we have met with a large measure of succeiss. 

“ Dur accsanpllshments iu We.st Virginia alone exceed the expectatkms of 
tlie most enthusiastic among our ineuiliership. We are c<iiulucting strikes in 
Colorado, Vancouver Island, and elsewliert', all of which are very important. 
We <*onteniplate a nmtluuetl caini>aigii iu West Virginia and southern Cok»rado, 
as wdU aa iu other ivmuniou aectloiis. 

*' In order to provhle funds fw i«rryl«g on this campaign we are levying an 
aaaeasnient of 50 cents pet' ntetnber for two namths, during gleptemher and 
October. Therefore, in aceojiliince witli our laws, you are herrf>y i^cially noti* 
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that an as.’<e.';5arH‘nt of .*>0 cvnt< pt*r iaeml«»r jier mouth is levUnl upon oa<‘h 
ami all moinlH^rs of our Intenintloiial union for two months, l>ojj:innlnic Seplom- 
ber 1. IIM.S. If oaoh ami ovor.v inoinbor will n‘si)<»ml prtuiiptly ami rfuM'rfully, 
you will inomtslnglj help bring alMuit success in t"*tal)Iishlng tho organlr-atloa 
ovorywhero. 

“ Ploaso soml all money t«» William (troen. International stHTetary-treasuivr, 
IIOI-IKKJ State Life Huihling, IiKllana|s»lls, 1ml. 

“ Fraternally, yours,*’ 

Ami this Is signetl by .lohn P. White. Frank .1. Ha.\es, ami William (Irivn, 
with their ies]H‘etlve titles following the names. That is elated August 2‘J, 11H3. 

I draw attention to these matters Iks-uiis^* it has Ihvu so rejK'atwily stalisl here 
that this strike \\:is calhsl by a eonvt ntlon of miners whh h eonvenal down in 
Trinidad on the loth or HUh of SeptemlH*r. lOl.'t. Th<‘s(‘ documents which I 
have read, us well as the preparations which I will hereafter allude to, disclose 
Iieyond the peradveitture of a douht that the matter of calling the strike in the 
.southern field was determimsi upon and all preparations made for It upon the 
part of the nati<mal ollicers before ever the eonventlon in tfie southern Colo- 
rado field was called. 

Not only did th(*y semi out their notices of assessment, hut previous the 
calling of this strike they ordered their tents from West Virginia <uit Into the 
(’oloradii field. Tliey bought additional tents; th«*y bought urm.s and ammuni- 
tion, as showfi by tladr a<hnissiou In the testimony before the congressUmal 
<*ommlttee, and as was known In the city of Trinldml and talked of on tht‘ 
.streets as early as the latter part of August and ear1.\ part (d the month of 
Sept«‘mher. it being frequently staPHl that the mlner.s were buying all the guns 
ami have bought all the guns in town, hardware stores la*lng strlpi>ed of them. 

These tents — th(‘se tiuit colonies were bM"ate«l by them. That Is to say, the 
places were all picked out ami desjgnaNs! before •♦wer fhe strike was called, 
and linimMliately ujam the calling then‘of they Ix’gnn to e.stabll.sh them; ami 
it will he m»ti<'('<l on ('xaniining the map that thes<* tent colonies were all hM’nt<*<l 
with a \it‘w to their strategi<‘al strength In controlling sfune mine or mines. To 
illnstrnte, and hM\lng referen<*e to onr own eoiinty, w'hleh Is n fair Illustration, 
the tent colony at Kughy controls th<‘ vhwv, It controls the road, it controls the 
means (►f higress and egress to and from the tnlnes around that town, llkie 
Rugby mine No. I and Rngh.s mlm* No. 2 and the Primrose mine and (dhers 
near there, ami fhe .fewel mijie as well. The Aguilar or Lynn colony Is ]o<*nte<l 
at the month of the canyon in which are hK*aite<l tlu‘ Ptwless and otlier mlru*s. 
The Liidlow’ tent colony, located at the station of Ludlow, where (he iR'ople take 
or leave the trains, doing hu''lne'>s with the mines in Tlerwind and iH'higua 
Canyons, such as the Ttd»asco. Huerfam* (\)aJ f\». mines, Berw lnd, and .so fort^h, 
controlling .soiti(» ,slx or (*lght tnities, and the T<dherg, I forgot to mention. Now, 
the purpose (»f loeatiiig these tent <*olonles In tliese .strategical positions Is rimr 
to any nitlonal mind. They were located there for picket purfM>.s<^‘s, for the ptir- 
IK>se through force pcu’haps and ivmor>stram*«' — for<*l!)h» remonstrance, as we may 
say, as tlaMr acts suhstsptently disclose— to prevetit any pnrti(»s going up lnt«) 
any <>f these tnlm^s to go to work. Ihsice I say it is jtn Insttlt to the.lntelllgemv 
of anyone who watclusi this thing from Its Inception to contend that this strike 
was culled by a convention of miners held in Trlnhlad, Colo,, on the t.'ith of 
Septemhf'r or at any other time. Jt w'as calle<l by the oftlcers of this organiza- 
tion, ami it w’as calle<l for the pnn»oso of grafting Into their organization the 
iiihuM's of Coh)ra<lo. and I am sunudsed that they deny It. 

While on the strike subject T want to <llrcct the attention of the committee — 
this Is a little digression, hut I w’ant to dlspf>s4» of it now’ and not Iinve to re-* 
turn to It any more — to certain documents. Volume III, for (he Flfty-tdghth Con- 
gress. being Subdwunient 80 and Ihs'iiment 120, Volume V, which give a pretty 
suceinet and complete history of the labor dlsturhnms^ In Cripple ("reek. I 
advert to that for this reason : Senator Patterson trM>k considerable time to 
explain to this eommittee w’hat a terrible condition of affairs ohtalmsl up there 
after the militia went Into the field, and how’ they had overridden the courts 
and so forth. One of the dmuiments to which I have referre*! the committee 
will dksclose the causes lending up to the advent of the militia and show's that 
something over 20 people had been killed and numerous buildings dynamlt<Ni 
and mines dynamited by the orgjinlzatlon controlling In that field before the 
militia was brought Into the field. The mflitin and the courts are severely 
eriticlzwl for what they did at that time In the way of arresting a man by the 
name of Moyer j and the o{)luioii — tlie majority opinion of this court^ls as- 
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huIUmI nntl tli(‘ court Is traduced for rendorlnj; tlie opinion. Maj. Bonghton has 
very fully and very properly covere<l that subject, and has called attention 
to 

Chairman Wai,8Ii. I am also having Mr. Hersey brief that to the commission. 

.ludKt* Nouriiciirr. Yes, sir. I refer to this case, l)ecause I want It under- 
stood that we hav(‘ n‘speet for and pride In our supreme court. We think it 
compares very favoral)ly and raidt.s very well with the courts of last resort 
of the other Staf<*s. L(‘t me refer to one fact, that this opinion was approved 
Jind atlirmed by an (‘xpress r(‘ference thereto by tlie United States Sui)reme 
Court. Wo do not have to inak<* any further apology for it 

Chairman WArsn. W(‘ have been furnlshe<l with the brief alumt that 

Judge .Noktik’Utt. Well, 1 am through on that. 

Now, I guess 1 will return to the subject of this strike. I feel that I ouglit 
to tjike up the subject of violeiu'e. 1 am not going to tell all about it by any 
m(‘ans, but 1 am going to explain some matters which have been left, in my 
judginiMit, In an Improper atmosphere. 

It has bet'U probably observcMl by the committee — If not It is a fact anyhow^ — 
that those representing the striking miners do not deny that they began the 
violence after tlu* strike was Inaugurated. The only justiticatbm they offer 
therefor is to cull attention to what they construe to be the beginning of 
violence; and they Invarialily advert to what they call the killing of organizer 
iilpplatt. Now, the parly still stamls under indictment on the charge of the 
murder of (Jerald IJppiatt, and ordinarily It would be very improper to make 
any statement of facts concerning a case which has been >•'( undisjxised of, 
particularly Involving a charge so serious in its nature, ami I do not propose 
now to go any further than the showing made l»y the State’s attorney in the 
coroner’s Impiest held over the body of Jerry Llppiatt ; ami 1 think it is fair 
to this conunittiH', justice to the defendant and the State of Colorado that the 
facts thus ascertained be disclosed, that it may be shui that this was not a 
murder but a justifiable homicide. 

The facts us disclosed at that imim'st are, brl<'lly, as follows; 

A few days previous to tlu‘ Khh of August, m\ (Jerald IJppiatt, an organ- 
l7.<‘r of the United MIm* Workers, came from the mn-tlu'rn t1(‘ld down into 
soutluuTi Colorado. Ills purp(»ses (here can Is* established, Imt not having been 
established at this coroner's impu'st, we pass it hy. Bill on the night in 
question, .shortly after dark, or about dusk I should say, Mr. Belk and Mr. 
Belcher, now dweased, In company with others, were walking down Nortli 
(’oiumerelnl Street toward Ulm Stnsh on the right-hand side of the street, 
going nortli. As (hey i)asse<l a vacant Imilding near the coimer of the intcr- 
.sectlori of Commercial and Kim, and near the hcad»|uartcrs of the Cnited Mine 
Workers, (J(‘rald IJppiatt ste[»p<'d out from the rccoss or door of the va(“ant 
holding rigid behind Belk. so closely behind him that it naturally attracted 
his attention, and he tnnuMl to speak to him, and as he turned he bruslu'd 
him with his arm. lJp]»ialt at once threw his hand to liis pocket, saying, 
“Be careful what you do.” Mr. Belk r<*turm‘d with a .similar expression, Be 
careful what you do.” There an altercation took jJace, which it is not neces- 
sary to rer)eat, hnt had language was nsod m both sides. Some attention was 
iitfraeled, and, finally, one of the men, I think Mr. BcIcIkt, .sabl to Mr. Belk, 
“Don’t quarrel with him. It Is nttraeting attention.” Llppiatt departed witll 
this remark: “You have got yo\ir tnmd with you now but I will have mine 
pretty soon, and then we will settle this matt(‘r,” or words to that effect. He 
then left him ami went a few doors south on (’ommercial Street, and tliere told 
,u party who appeared before the coroner’s inquest what had taken place, and 
declared ids Intention of getting him or getting even with Mr. Belk, or words 
In substance that. 

He then left the person to whom he was talking, crossed Commercial Street 
went to the Packer Block, In which were then situated the United Mine 
Workers’ offices, and went upstairs to the readquarters. Mr. Belk and Mr. 
Belcher remaiiuHl ou the curl)ing near where this altercation had taken place] 
where quite a little crowd of i)eople had gatheretl listening to the Salvation 
Army, which was holding its exercises In front of the Coronado Hotel, a few 
feet above on Commercial Street. While they wore standing there listening, 
and probably not more than at the outside 10 minutes after this altercation had 
taken placetl and closed, Iilpplatt, with five other persons, came down out of the 
United Mine Workers’ office, came diagonally across the street to where they 
stood. Llppiatt drew his six-shooter and placed it against Belk’s breast and 
began to tell him what he was going to do. Whereupon Mr. Belcher struck 
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hiH pistol with his left hand and knocked it down, and ns he knocked It down 
it was dischargetl and went through his leg about 6 Inches above the knee. 
And at tl»e same time, as he knocked It d(»wn, lie Jerked his pistol with his 
right hand and shot Mr. Llpplatt In the breast, who ran backwards still Inddlng 
his pistol and apparently trying to discharge it, and was shot I think thr(*e 
times more, inaylK^ oftencr than that. I tielleve he was shot six times. An<l 
he ran backward to the middle of the strw't, wliere lie fell and expired. 

Those are the facts con<*crnlng the Idpiilatt sluwiting as lold by the iK'rsons 
who stood by him, came down out of tlie headquarters with him, and stiwHl by 
1dm at (he time the shcwiting ttsik place. That Is the first, as they claim, of the 
violence. 

Now, this strike was InauguratcHl— and I am not going to go at lengtli Into 
these various acts of violence. 

Chulrnian Walsh. 1 wish you would not. because we are not gtiing to try 
to deterndne them all, you understand. Wo want to go into the larger and 
more giaieral features of the situation ratlau' than to go iido these particular 
incidents, and jet it is very gtKid to give (la‘ dtUalls rd' the I.ippiatt one. 

.fu<lg 4 ‘ Northcctt. 1 (*an leadily inulerstand that that throws no light on (lu‘ 
cau'^es h'ading to this dlsturhance and will not aid this commit ttv In Its report 
to detail these acts of violence. I do find, howevi'r. as to soim* of them that 
ha\e hisMi so grossly ndsreprcseidetl, w(* shouhl niak(‘ an (‘\planation to in- 
form — 

t’hairman Walsh (int(‘rrupting). Yes; you might go Into what might he 
called the highlights of them 

.fudge Nou'iHd 'iT. 1 am going to get through by time for adjourning. 

(Uialrman Walsh. Well, wo prefer you would give us a few ndnutes more 

CommissiomT O’t’oNNKi.L. Wc might waid to ask jou some (jm^stlons. 

,ludg<! Nokthchtt. I am not going to take up the time that Mr. Doyh' did, or 
.Fudge Lindsey in adv(*rtising himself, or many other witnesses who have 
ti'stiiied here. 

Now', upon the Inauguration of the strik«‘ on the 2.'Fd day of Seidemher, lOl.'k 
\ lolence began and It was almost dally. Within the week — (diminating now 
the killing of lA‘e, the assaults uimui peojde began. 

The Taidlow lun k, 1 thiidx, within a ilay or two was hehl up, and parties who 
were susiu'cted of being coiinecttHl with tin' mines who wovo goltig to W'ork 
at the nnnes were taken out. It hapiKUied that an ohl geiditunan, who has 
bef*n up there for Jk) y»‘ars or more, a respts'ted resident of Trinidad ttnd Tais 
Animas (kmuty, and who had lusm for jears, atal prolatbly Is yet, su|)t?r!nteml- 
mit of the w’aterworks at Hastings, was going to his work on the hack, us was 
his wont. He, together with the suiKM'intendent of the railroad company, were 
taken out of the hack, made to walk back, and k(‘i)t at the d(‘i>ot surrounded by 
a mob of i)eople, Indulging in the most unbecmnlng language until they had 
.satisfied themselves tlioy were not strike luvakers, and then tl»ey let them go 
and then tliey walked up to tlie mines. Tins was ()f almost daily occurrence. 

AI)out that time two negnu-s came in on tlie train and were captured and 
taken off and held in tiie lent colony overnight, and told to w’end their way 
and not to go to the mine. This was almost of ilally occurrence, to ?;earch the 
trains at Ludlow and La Vetii and Starkville; going througli the trains the 
miners W'oulil ask if tliere were scabs, idc. 

We come to October 7. I imuition (ids hei-ause it is the initial day, I think, 
of the ho.stllltles. On that morning M<Uher .Jones and Mr. Lawson made n 
siHK'ch at the Ludlow tent colony, in which spm li Mother .ioiies told tlie miners 
that they could expect guards to be out tliere to shoot up tlieir tents; that If 
tliey liad a spark of manhood they would go ami protect their families; they 
would get their guns and go out and win this strike. This is the substance of 
the talk as related. I only related by reason of lhat which foJlowHl. On that 
very day assaults from that camp were niimerou.s, and not on guards alone. A 
man by the name of Farlsh, I believe, who Is owner of a livery stable in 
Hnstlng.s, the evidence shows, was coining ilowm the road tow’ard the tent col- 
ony with his father-ln-luw’, mother-ln-law', wife, and little child — by the w'ay, 
in the narration of these particulars heretofore by the miners, It seems to me 
every pos.sible effort had been made to say something of a bloml-curdling nature 
into the record ; every opportunity has been .sei/ieil to do that. I do not approve 
of that sort of conduct, but I am permitted, by reason thereof, to sugge.st that 
In this automobile were ages from 18 months up to 35 years. This auto was 
attacked as it ca^e down the road by strikers, who fired at it. The shot.s were 
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niinifi'oiJH but f(»r( uiiaO'l.v no oiio kUInl. thoufrh tlio auto was hit sovpral times. 
On (hat Htiino day a Kincory tiiau by tlio iiaino of Sherman was comiuff down 
(la* road in tla* disci of his rejjular duties. Ho was lired on. And likewise 
on lliat .same day an aiilo conifiiK out from Triiihiad on its way to Hastings, 
lia\iiig a clerk in a store aiid a iiuK'hini.st and one or two deputy sheriffs, w^as 
iinnl on. Qult(‘ a lad He ensm^ti : and a.s it returne<l from Hastings it wa.s fireil 
o!i again. Tla*y brought witli them some guards from Hastiugs, anticipating 
they witnld l»e tire<l on tm tlmy returiK*d. In this battle a man was wounded 
ami a horse or two killiHl, 

Now, adverting to this particular date on account of Its l>elng the first of 
tli<‘ opening l)atlles and hy reason of the further faet that it has been carefully 
delalle<l on tli(‘ witness stand before tb(‘ congre.ssional committee by nuinermis 
wltiK'sscs on the part of llie o]>eralors and the parties who w'ere there who were 
Id la<keil. and tliis signlticanl fact pres(mls itself : Tlnit not withstanding the fact 
th:d llicrt' wc're prohahly a thousand p(M>ple in that tent colony on that date, the 
.striking miners have neves* )»reM“nte»l one single* ihm*sou to detail what took 
plm e. They have niade‘ the* charge — ^imr.sons wlio were ned there have maile the 
elmrge* — that the guards startenl the siiooting, but they never have preseiiUHl 
the* e*yewi(m^ss(\s, and 1 \enture the* sngge*stion that they ncAe*!* will. 

The staleme'iit w'as made liere (hat Mack I’owedl was kilhM by the guards, 
and the parly making the sHile*nu‘nt referreei to the testimony of IMr.s. Mack 
I'tiwcll. found in the* c()ngr(‘ssiomd record. If >ou will read fnrtlie'r in that twti- 
inony, examine* the t<*.stimony of the* witness on cross-examiimtion, she plae*e*s 
tlie persons w liom slie* supposed to he the* guarels at the enerlieaei brlelge, whieh 
e\(>r\liody coine'rsant with (he fact knows te) he* tlie place occupie^d l)y the* 
strlke'rs at tlie time* Powe*!! was kllU*el. while tin* guards were at the undergrouml 
crossing, half a mile* Ix'Iow' the ove*rhe*ad hrielge*. 

l‘ow('lI was slmt in the le*lt siele ami arm. Tlie strike'rs were on the left eif 
1dm while* the guards we're iu ids rear, and Imd they slmt him he would have 
l)e*en shot in the hack. 

No one* cemversant with Hie* facts can with any degree ed sincerity contend 
Hud (he guards shot Mae-k INiweMl. Tlu'.v never have made any ceunphUnt 
iigaiu'sl tiUMUie; n<*^t'r luwe* sought to have* anyone prosecute*d for it. I think 
some* of the* strikers ha\e Imen imllelesl for the mnreler ed* Mack INnvell. I 
i'emlel relate numerous assaults, of pe*rsons being l)e*aten, etc., covering pretty 
nearly each elay, imt I am not going (o do so. 

Now', e-oming to the* liattle* of (he iHth. which is the S(*x'e*nth Street riot, I am 
going to explain some*thing of that, as it has l)ee*n le‘ri in a bex'lomh'el condition 
before the committee and in a r(‘lle*c*ti\(* comlition against our guarels. 

1 want to say liefem* lK‘gtnuing it that wlmt took jilace on tlmt day ami the 
days inumsllate'ly following ineliente*s that Hie* war Hien opened in eurimst ami 
the strikers meant to make a finislml jol) of it. in m> jmlgiiient, and tlie\v 
elthe‘r woulel liaxe finlslu'el us m* Hu* guards would ha\e* tiulslu*el tlu*m hud the 
troops not cenne in. l)e*caiise it was a pe>sltion of more than eipeii hostility, a 
real war. 

Now. Wahlnmir, on Hie TlHi of ()c(obe*r and for some time prior Hu*relo, 
AVilllam Wahimeir, 1 tliiiik tiis naim* is, was w'orking in Hie Walson mine, 
which is at Hu* westerly eml*of Se\e*nHi Stre*(*t. (Joing elown, living in a house* 
owned hy a man liy the name <if IMsarsis, on Seventli Street, almnt a ipiarter 
or a half a lulle from the iulm\ the assaults ami attacks of the miners he‘<'ame‘ 
so mimerons on Ids going to and from work that he stopimd living at home and 
starte*d to laiard at the iiiiiie, and, as heie*tofore relate'd, on tlie night of the 23el 
of Octolier a ])lae*ard was plae*ed eui the door of Mrs, Wahimeir notifying her to 
leave. You will reuu*iuher Hu* placard which was re*ad here*. She teleplioneel 
to the mine the next morning and Hie superintmident iustriicte<l some of hi.s 
men to take the wagon— tliriM* wngems— unel go and move the furniture down 
into the camp, and sent thnn* guards — it was either thre*e or four guards — with 
the W’agon te> proten-t tlu'iu. They hael some mission to t^erform at the llio 
Graiule depot, I think seuue trunks xvhlch hud l)een improperly sent there, to 
move over to the O. ik 8. deixd. The si.gnlficance of this will occur. 

Word was transmlHeil to the sheriff to .send deputies to the Rio Grande 
depot to protect this wjigon. That was done: some 10 or 15 w’ere sent. They 
went there to the C. & S. deimt, which Is not far from the miners' tent colony 
In Walsenhurg. While unloading the baggage there the miners liegan to gather 
around them and lH*gan to ahu.st* them In the usual way. Some, I think, of the 
deputy sheriffs remonstrated with them and told them these men were attending 
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to thflr business, ami to let tbom nlono. After they eoneludCMl ilu?ir 

work there they started to Seventh Stiwt, goiii^ down an uvenuo, the name of 
which I have forfiotteu, to Sixtii Street, and then trosedus over to Main, and 
from Main down to Seventh. All this distance the crowd which gathered at 
the depot— and which was augmented as they went along tho street— followtMl, 
tuKdiiig and jet'ring and cur^ing and telling them that lliey would never gid 
back to tlie mine alive. Many i>eopie heanl tills, ami it came out on the witia'ss 
stand. They foHow’ed them clear to Wahlmelr's houst'. wheri‘ they began to 
load the furniture. The crowd which followed gathoml aroimd tlaan, throwing 
r<K-ks and plece.s of coal and old tin cans und exerylliing that tht‘y could get 
hoki of. 

Tin* owner of the hous«‘ ordered the deputies olT of hi^ premises. They went 
out of his jard and stoiMl In the ulle.v. But they k(‘pt llirowltig missiles until 
they could not complete tlu‘ load. The dii\ers could not hold the mules. They 
got what they eould and started away, the crowd continually Inereasltig. 
Tl^ey went out of the alley onto Isadora St iH'i't, and turned to Seven! li, widch 
is half a block, wlien the crowd started In a run down to that eonier. Jii.st 
idsmt the time th<*.v got there a man from tlie crowd hegan tiring with a six- 
shooter. Then it was — nft(*r several minnb*s of thriwving roeUs and coal and 
other missiles — when ihe shot cairn* — in fact sc‘\erul of tliein — from the mob - 
that tlie deputies oiK-iu'd fire. l*(‘fore tla\\ opened tire one* of the deputU*s 
wa.s shot through the oar. and it wa^ about this time that they tired from the 
depiitii*?! and sevend men fell. 

The ca.si* was tried within the last fc*vv wcvk.s. Now'. It ha^ Ihh’ii suggested 
that 11 Mexicans were on that jury, ami while* on that suhjeet we will dispose* 
of the jury proiwh-sitiou. It is true thc'n* we*re 10 Mexic-ans- -11 Mc‘xleans, 

Wh(*n this jury was a<’<'ept<*d (he di.sirh't attonu*> had about 30 or 40 
pon'iuptory chalh'iiges which ho might have exercised. The jury was satis- 
factory to him and la* accc'pted it. 

When t'.ic* case* was eoncludcsl hy the Slate he made* the* statem(*nt that wc* 
could make any uKition or cd’fer wc* \vantc*i| to and la* would not r(‘sl,st It. Vh* 
went iila*ad anil put iu our evidence. At the conc lusion cd' the* trial we did not 
argue the case, mu* did he. IMte court ln''truct<*d (lie jury, as Is the rule hc*rc\ 
hefore urgiiinent. and llte iii'-truc-tions wc*re ccuiclmksl and handed to tlie jury; 
tho c*a.se siihnilttc‘d without urgum(‘n(. and in about a couph* of boiirs — I think 
it was about noon whc'ii submittc'd to the jury— the jury got their liiuela^m ami 
came luick to the couithou'-c* and brought in a \«*rdic'( of not guilty. I think 
the commission will agree* that the fact-. statc*cl dis«*lose a <*lear ease of justi- 
fiable homicide. It was the duty of tlu'se (h*puiles to cpn*ll that riot, and If 
they could not do it except b.\ taking life* they had to do it. Tlie law upon 
the siibject is that it is not only right but the* duty of the sh(‘rlfT or depiith's to 
quell the riot: and they may use such force as appears to them under all the 
circumstances, acting as n*asonalde men, to suptirc'ss riots— ev(*ri to the* taking 
of human life. And in this ca.se they fired for a higher purpose, and that was 
tc» protect their own ]ivc\s. 

Now', some* cpiestions w'ore a.sk(‘<l as tc) the jurl<*s and tho men being on tho 
jury who eoiild not spc*uk tho English language. For the vindication of tho 
State and our laws I wish to (lln*c*t Ihe attention of the commit t(‘e to the fact 
that the country In which these tw'o ccuinllc*s are cmbrae(‘d w’as a part of the* 
Kepuhlic of Mexieo up to the Mexican War, and upon the solernntwition of the 
treaty of (Juadulupe-Hldalgo that counto' was cedcsi to the Unllod Statens, and 
the treaty re.serve.s unto the occiipaiits of the territory tlui.s c*oded all the rights 
and privileges of American citi'/c*ns; and as tills country w*as settled up hy the 
American.s, tliey were for many, many years grossly in the minority — I mean 
the Americans, American born. And when Colorado was admitted, or. organ- 
ized, rather, as a Territory in 1800 and (lie Territorj' divided trp into counties 
in many of the southern counties tfiere were practically no pef^ple ex<*pr>t the 
Mexicans. This was particularly so in Las Animas, Huerfano, Costilla, Oinejos, 
Rio Grande, Saguache, and other counties. 

And when they desired to establish the courts and establl.sh the jury .system 
they had to take the material from jurors which tliey had. They could not 
have obtained Engllsb-speakiiig people enougli for several years after Odorado 
was organized a Territory to do tlie jury service. So this statute wn.s enacted ; 
the section Is 8668, Revised Statutes of 1008. I do not know how to get this 
Into the record properly without reading. I want this committee to know It 

“All male Inhabitants of this State of the age of 21 years who are ciUzens of 
the United Statesi or have declareil their intention to become such citizens, and 
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who linvo iH)i l)Oon convlctotl of ft felony shall be competent to serve ns grand 
fiiHl rK’iit jurors in all the coiirts and Judicial proceedings In this State.” 

This Is particularly the part 1 wish to direct your attention to; 

“ No county conuuissioner, judge, or other State or county officer shall, in the 
Holootion of grand or petit jurors, or in the empaneling of petit jurors to try 
any <-ause, \vheih(‘r ci\il or criminal, discriminate against, reject, or challenge 
any pt'rson otherwise qualitied on account of such person speaking the Spanish 
or .Mexican language and not beifig able to understand the English language.” 

So you will ol)S(M\e tlnit by statute tliese parties are qualltied jurors. 

I wish to say after about y<‘ars’ experience with them that they are very, 
^el•y good jurors. I was lndee<l much surprised on investigation to find the 
cIcjiriK'ss and accuraey with which tliey remembered the testimony. It did not 
seem possible that parties could gather tlirough an Interpreter all of the facts 
and circumstanc(‘S of a cause as related to them and ns though it came first 
fiaiid In the language of the per.son narrating It. And I rociill particularly In a 
<'i\il cas(* at (trie lime, which I thought was a rather intricate case, talking with 
the jurors aftr'r the cau.se was over, ^Mexican juror.s, wdio could not understand 
any English, as to their reasons for relnridng the verdict that they did, and I 
was sm’i>rls(Ml to lind tlumi mentioning the names of various witnesses who 
test idl'd, relate what they hail testltliHl and what their estimate of the credi- 
bility of tlie witnesses was and the w'elgbt of the testimony a.s given. So my 
mind was tiiea disabused of any idea tliat w'o were not getting good jury service 
from those jurors. 

I tldnk it is the cliairmnn who asked .some question yesterday as to who 
a))poiMted tlie interpreter, etc., and wliellier or not the accused had any voice 
in tlie appointing of tlie interpreter. Tlie court, of course, appoints the inter- 
pri'ler, as he does Ids ch'rk, iiuilitV, etc. 

(’hairman Walsit. Ts lie a regular attache of the court? 

.fudge NoanicnTT. Yi's, sir. 

CTialrmun Walsh. The same one all the time? 

.fudge NoiiTTicriT. Yes. sir; and he is usually appointed for his skill in each of 
the tw’o languages, and the <*ourt usually tries to get a man of undoubted integ- 
rity. Hut if tlie interpreter wanted to be wrong In ids interpretations, iliere 
are almost invariably numerous people In attendance upon the court who under- 
stand both languages; and if lie simuld make an error he would be very quickly 
corrected in it. I have heard, llirougli inadvertence, errors made, and some 
part.N immediately call attention to it. I do not think any prejudice has over 
resulted through tiiat particular matter. liesides, If a i>erson, if the accused 
olijects to tlie official interiireter and the objection seem.s wed taken, the court 
for that particular case will appoint another Interpret^’, tlie official interpreter, 
of course, remaining to see that no imposition is inlllcted upon the court. 

On that subject of juries f tidnk I ouglit to direct attention to the manner of 
selection of jurii'S und flu* (lis<iualitication of the jurors. 

In the congn'sslonal investigation, and it has ln'en n'iterated here, attention 
w*as directed to some person tried some years ago in which tliere w’ore 11 Mexi- 
can Jurors and 1 American, and some person prognosticated what the verdict 
would he liefore the ca.se w’as tried. 

On cross-examination of tlu' jiarty who testified to that it wais disclosed that 
lie did not know anything about the case, had no Interest In the case, did not 
know' any of the partl(‘s, and wliy the party had previously preilicted the result 
of the verdict miglit liave been that he knew tlie facts, and knowing that he 
would he certain of the verdict that ought to have followetl that state of facts — 
nothing to that. 

Now , as to the manner of getting the Jury list in Huerfano County, our stat- 
ute provides tliat for the purpose of oiitainlng juries the treasurer shall from 
time to time be requested to furnish to the board of county commissioners an 
alphabetleal list of the naim*s of taxpayers. The board of county commissioners 
select from this list, so furnished, in a county In the class of Huerfano, 300 
names. They are written on slips of paper and deposited In a box. When a 
Jury Is to be Calknl the clerk calls to his office the sheriff, and In the presence of 
the sheriff draws 24 names at random from this box. 

Now, In Huerfano County, the number of taxpayers was figured up, calcu- 
lated, and testified to In the congressional investigation. I do not now recall 
the number, after deiluctlons, after examinations, age limit, etc., nonresidents. 
It left, as I recall, only about 1,100 persons subject to Jury service. And when 
you took 300 names out, they were served and thrown back, it only takes about 
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three drnwinps to exhaust tlie list, so. of course, when you begin again you are 
going to get some of the sinne old list. 

This Is Just a general charge they moke about professional jurors, etc. And 
yet, I think. It Is significant and ought to be to the committee, they have not 
IMilnted to a single case in which they have even chargwl a miscarriage of 
justice. 

I believe they call uttimtion to (he case of Pcxiple against Miller, in which 
they say Miller struck a union man and broke his Jaw. And on the jury ui>on 
the trial of that case there were siwen deputy sheriffs. 

Now, the district attorney Imd tl»e oppertunity to interrogate these jurors on 
their voir dire, and if it appeared that one was a d»*piity sheriff or otherwise, 
.•“■o interested to he an unfsdr juror, he conhl have excused him. Tlie reci^rd In 
tliat case sliows tlmt ]a‘ did not exiTcise a single peremptory cludlenge. So 1 
don’t think tholr ohjectlons are well founded. Nor are tlieir criticisms just. 

The cliarge lias been made here tliat tlie coal companies own them, have 
o\Micd (lie district attorneys ami (lu* jndg(‘.s, (‘tc. 

Tlie man wlio is now on the liciwh was eli*ct«sl in 1012, was for eight years 
prior tliereto district attorney. Now, .so far as controlling liim hy tlie coal com- 
panies, while lie was district attorney (wiry liiiu' Ik' was nonilnal<*d lie was 
nomlnatHl over tlie obj(‘ction of the coal companies. Many people do not know 
(his. Imt 1 hajtpcn to know’ it. It Is a fact. When he was elcctiHl Judge he was 
cli'ctcd <»ver the obJ«‘ction of tlu‘ coal coiui*anies. I say objection. I mean by 
that he was not satisfactory to tlicm. Tin' man who had luvn on the liencii 
made a pretty fair record and lie was satisfactory. And (hose w’lio wen* lian- 
dling the party down tlicn* wantni him. So it does not stand to reason tliat Ibo 
man wlio has iiev(*r ri'ceived even tlie friendly political coop(‘ration of (lie com- 
panies wouhl lie owned iiy tlios<‘ eompaiiles. And (lie i>res(‘nt district attorney 
can not he said to bi* niifrii'ndly to (lie strikers. Wo f(H‘l Unit lie Is entln'ly too 
friendly to them, though we charge not tin* sliglilest corruption or impropriety 
in Ills conduct. 

And also tliey make the charge, while on that subject, Unit what is the use 
to 1 ‘xlniust tlie regular panel l>y your clinllcnges and ask for otlier jurors? The 
sheriff will go mit and liring in parties who are unfriendly. Tlnit eliarge Is un- 
foundiHl for this reason: rmh*r our statutes any party to a litigation may by 
adidaxit ( liarge the iirejudic(‘ of (lie sberilT and the court is reiiulred, the statute 
is riiandatory to remove lilm, Ininding the process for Unit trial to the coroner, 
and If the coroner is disipnilllied then tlie court appoints an tdlsor, under the 
old practice. 

Now, I tliink tliat is all I care to say relative to the courts and juries unless 
tliere is .some question wliicli soiiu* member of the commission deslr(»s to ask. 

doing back now', not to lose much time on it, however, to the matter of 
\lolence and beginning were W'e dlgre.sseil. 

As previmisly statwl, on the 24tli riots occurred on Seventh Street In W’al- 
senburg. 

On the 2")tli the tights started down at Tanllow’, very mueli as detailed hy 
Lieut. Llnderfelt while on the stand. I think his narration of it is about the 
most exact that I }ni\e yet heard come from the wltni'ss stand. Wltliont dwell- 
ing on this sub.jiM’t, h‘t me observe that on (he 2.')lh. 2Cth, 27th. and 2Sth a 
distinct and .separate battle occurreil ; on the 25th, 26th, and 28th at least one 
man was killed for ea<'h battle. 

All of these disturbances were by phone ami wire continually jioured upon the 
governor. The governor did not respond in the way of calling out the trwips 
until the end of the four days’ battle, when he sent the troops. And as a 
justiticatlon for tlie advent of the troops into the Held, and It Is uiuinswernble, 
that while there had b<H?n continual disturbance, butlle after battle, (k*structloii 
of property by dynamite and burning, and many lives lost before the troops 
came in, after they came In, os I now' recall, there was not a single loss of 
life attributable to the strike, until they were practically all taken out of the 
field. The people of Trinidad and I^is Animas County could sleep In iK*nce 
after the troops came, wdilch they had not done a single night prior thereto, 
after the culling of the strike. And so It seems to be pretty clear, to my mind, 
that the military arm Is .still necessary In our social existence, and Its being 
brought into service often performs the same salutary and wholesome purpose 
that a surgical operation, timely and pi'operly executed, does. And certainly 
it did In this case. 

I might giv&ln <letall the various crimes that took place at that time, but I 
do not believe It would especially enlighten the committee. 
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T do, lio\\'<‘\ ( 1 *, ".i.di to (iiU (?u‘ of nil ilu‘ mombcr.s to what appears 

to me to bo a roa'^ori why this nruniiization o.oiiM not be a purtlaUarly uttrue- 
ti\e partJier with whirii to d‘‘ai; that is, their infidelity and dislndiiwitiou to 
res['(>ud ii» fa\(Ms sliown. 

It Is a fa<‘l w'tdl Knoan fli.it previous to eaUiii'i -of the troops in the field, 
the si like h'.iderh liad the ear of the governor. We felt at the time, and we 
>et feel that the ^ioveiiior ou>;hL lo have sent troops into the field upon the 
very first indieafion of violeuee. And we hvl that luid he done so, and sent 
theie without ri'sirietions, sent them there with inslruetions to restore 
onlti'. pi('->erve peiue, and (Mifon\* laws, thai all of this violonee would havi* 
been aveiti'd. I sim* no uooil reason why he shonhl not, Tlio fact that then* 
was no kiilin:; after tliey went there is sutheient evidetiee of the correctness 
of iny tissertloii. 

When the troops came there tiiey were nnnidlinly favorable to the .strikers, 
'riiat fact is evident from the maimer in wini li (hm. Chase started out to dis- 
arm the jx'ofile nmh'r arms. Ho tir>t went to Huerfano County to disarm 
llie sherilV and ids deputies of that county, statinc: ns his reason therefor that 
the strikers semned jiarticuhirly bitter to the shmatT of Hiierfaui) County, and 
therefore he was jrolri^' to disarm 1dm first. Staring also that after he dis- 
nnui'd ail of tlie guaids In Las Animas ('ounty that he was then going up to 
fiiidfow to disarm tiie strikers, obs(M‘ving that .Mr. f-awsoii had iiromised that 
if he would first disanu tlie guards that he wandd look to it that all the 
Strikei's suirenden'd their guns. So, witli areal demoii.stral ion. the general 
at the api>olnted time to(»k Ids army up to Ludlow to ns-eive tlie arms of the 
strikers, arid, lo his great humilmlion, f should s-iy, and elmgrin, they hrougfit 
oiii. as I was told tit the time, in guns and a miniature popgun, and lie very 
narrowly (w<a(p('d the iifipeltation of “Popgun Ciume.'* This was an abuse of 
the ctinfideiHv whiih had been he'sjowed uin>u him particularly and all the 
wa.v, and wfitm in till the trau'-actious up to that time they liad received favoi*s 
of the (‘xenrliv'e braiicli of the Stat*‘ and of the mililary tirm. They shovveil 
their appreciainii of it liy coiulcmiiiiig (he gevenmr and continuing to condemn 
Idiii the minute tliey fath'd to get ev(‘ry whiiu'^ical demand Ihtil they made 
from him .\ud (Jen. Clias<'’s <‘oruluct, imtwilh^lamling Ids very kindly trf*at- 
ment of them, ha< iK'en maligned liy tliem evm* since. T im'^nme tliey will 
continue. 

Now. T think T have disjvo'^ed of iTie political rpiestion unless your honors 
care lo ask some further qucMions. 1 think of nothing furtluT on the matter 
of eoiirts and jurie-<. 

Hu the lualU'i’ of i>oHtic<, T am going lo say another word on a matter that 
I had forgotten. A gnait deal ha< been said ahont (lie participation of the 
coal companies in politics, and nothing said ahonr (he participation of this 
union in politic'>. It will only take a few' minutes. 

Chairman Wai.sh, Me will wail. 

.fudge XonnicnT. Lor more than tvv«) years the rnited ^fine Markers of 
America, throngti its otlicers, have Ixmmi making elTorts. aggressivi' efforts, to 
control the {xdities of the State of (’olorado. ami up to la>t fall they pretty 
nearly did it. Tn pursuance of their scheme to eontrol the e1(H*tion, eli^g the 
officers of onr county, they have put upon tiu'ir pay ndls. or tlie Umefit roll, 
many piTsons vv'ho mwer vvorkeil around any mines. They have gone out onto 
th(' farms and put ranchers on tlieir benefit rofls and curriisl them for a long 
perlotl up to election for the inirpose of olualning an influence over tluan to 
control them at the ehx’tion. Ami last fall’s election demonstrated the fact that 
their metimds w'ere very effective indeed. In the spring ehx*tion, tlie eleiTIon 
held in Huerfano C’nunty last spring, they colonized the town of \Valsenbnrg, 
bringing in there their union men from all over the county and other counties, 
so far as tluit Is conconied, and ke]vt them there long enough to estuhllsh a 
I'esideneo to vote in that election, and it wais very close. They tried to control 
the eks tlon in both Uis Animas and Huerfano ('onnties. T state these things 
to lot you know tliose charges are alvsolnPdy tnie. by reason of the fact that 
they are now made In pleadings tiled in the contest case pending in those coun- 
ties there, and an is.sue is to he detervnined. Tn short, it is the coal company 
against the. union. M’e have had some exiRM-ieiu'e in this State of unlon-con- 
trollevl counties iMditicuily, You take the county of Ttdler and the county of 
Sun Miguel, In 19fi3 and 1904. the sheriffs of those counties and the judges of 
tlie courts were elect eil by the miner votes*. They were union-made politics, and 
vvlieii tlieir difficulties anwe they al>soiutely refiiscni to make any attempt to 
eiifvirei* the law, so you are forced to tlie iiosltiou of either taking the union- 
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zniide gooils. or those wlildi >ou may dulin are ilonhiiatt^I l)y the tiles ; 

take your choice. Getting pretty near to that in (’olorado. It was Unit way 
last fall. A desperate effort was made ii» ct»ntr«»l the State tlek<*t on the part of 
the union. 

I think I Inive expiiihasl the matter ef deputy slieriffs, eeimai'tsions. how 
they were issuetl, and wliy, etc. 

C’oinplaiuts have Ikhmi made alsmt militia arresting pinjple nitliout warrants, 
etc. That Ls fully resiKnnletl to by tlie obst*rvntloii that tlie strikers did not sisdc 
any warrants for the persons wlauii th<‘y detaimsl. and I illre<‘t your attention 
to the Karos l>oys. Kris Kar<»H and his brotiier. who were Wi>rklnR up a( 
Tabasco, were assaultt'il and savagelx beaten by the Lutllow colony inhabitants, 
taken into tiielr tent colony there. detaliuMl until one of tliem got away and 
brought the matter to tlie attenllou of the authorities. go( away on an (‘xeiisi‘ 
to get hLs trunk. Aiui md \mtll a writ of halM^ns coi|)us Imd ls*en Issnetl did 
they turn the other fellow loose. Many others miglit be clteil. Imt tliis ilhis- 
trates the ixdnt. 

1 htive explained tlte matter of the Seventh Street riot. 

Oh, I wish to illriH-t your attention to tlie citation in our brief of tlie c.ase 
of Hlncliman Coal iV: (’oke ('o. against Mircliell, us some chlielsm has Ihsmi 
brought by our citing this cas<' wliich has Imsmi re^ers^*d. and that justllies the 
critieism if knowingly doin'. Tin* i»re]>ar;ition of this lirlef iH'giin about the 
last of May or iiefore tliat. The jiulliorities were collaliHl, and the data 
arranged liefore the last of May. tlmngh tlie lirief was thereafter dietated. This 
ease jihout which (his (rlthism was made, nnd to which we allmie. w.as rc- 
versixl and the reversing opinion promulgabsl on the 2Stli of May. Information 
of It never reached me until the advaiae s1le^ts of tlie Federal Uei>oi‘ter, came 
out in — later in the summer— I think alsnit .Tuly or Atigust I goi It. U Is in 
tlie Two limalreil and f<uirteeiitli Fisleral. I liave forgotten the date. However, 
even had I known of its reversal. I should have considerfsl the niso, ealling 
Jittention to the reverstil. of course, jiiid would have cited it for its rens»mlng 
force, T think It undouldedly was good law up until tlie lime tliat the court 
of api>eals reversed II, 

One otlier matter, I think, onghi to la* called to (he attention of the eom- 
TllittW. 

In all of this talk th<‘ effort seems to ho to find who was right or wrong 
between the contending jiariles, S<‘arcely anytlilng is said about the man at 
work, M'hen tin’s strike took efre<a. ns has Iksmi heretofore testificsl, alHuit 
40 per cent of tlie men remalivsl at work. T may be wrong jis to tlie number. 
Other acces.sions thereto \ver<‘ added from time to time. 

Now', ]i settlement of this strike at any time after it was ealloil w'ould mingle 
the two conllleting elements; the men who remalmnl at work evidently did 
Hot want to do any different. II IIm\\ imd wanted to go. they had an oppor- 
tunity. As they did not go, ])resumahly friction would have resnllcd If you fia i 
sitlempted to put the two Otgcther. No fnir-mlmled iimu is going to drive out 
one man ecpinlly qualiliml to give (lie plae(‘ to another, parMeularly wlien one 
is friendly and the otlier antagonlstie. 

Much might l>e said on tliat .subject, but T will leave it for the Ingemilty of 
the committee to study it out. 

They had n party on the stand this morning who ntnl many affidavits and 
rople.s of nffidavlt.s. We all know the damage id' lumrsay ti‘stlmony and of 
taking ex parte affidavits. T]a*se parties making affidavits, most of them 
still exist, and if tlie conimlttee will liring thf»se jmrties before them atid lntf*r- 
rogate them they will find finite a different, if not an absolutely contrary, story 
told to that W'hlch is embiMlifsi In the affidavits. 

. One observation on strike matters generally, wiilch must lie pretty evident 
to the coramlltee’s mind, I can conclude in about five minutes, I think, unless 
yon prefer to call me In the morning. 

Chairman W.vt.sh. All right, go ahead. 

Judge NoRTHcrTT. I am simply going to ol>servp timt the tendency of strike.s 
for the last 25 years ha.s been drifting very much, it aeenis to me, in the <lire.*- 
tion of rebellion In this country. I do not say that tlie unions universally In- 
dorse it. But (‘ertain it is that all the persons w'ho an‘ proimilgnting a certain 
detrimental to organized government invariably indorse the nnions and in- 
dorse the strike.s. Take this iieople belonging to this new' cult known as 
syndiaclisni and anarclnsm — they invariably .sympathize with the .strikes, sym- 
Idithlze witli tlu? violence growing t»ut i»f them. 
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I tliink one danger now confronting ns Is the temporizing manner In which all 
these (|uestiuuK are dealt with. A promiit and tirm and positive enforcement 
of the laws now existing on our statute books will prevent much of the violence 
that grows out of these strikes. Laws can't he enacted to prevent strikes, any 
bit more than you can enact hiws to prevent occasional assaults, but much 
renaslial legislatioti can be emieted. I have Implicit confidence in the wisdom, 
patriotism, and energy of the American people, her institutions and form of 
government, and I ha\e no d<»ubt but what In time, and I think in plenty of 
time to ]>revent l■(‘h(‘lllon, A\ise statesmen of the I’nited States and the various 
Slates thereof will diseo\er remedies and apply them in such a firm and telling 
way as to pre\ent that which has taken plaoe in many other countries. 

Put It can not be done by tlu'se sensational and harrowing publicities that 
hav(? been given to this and otlier similar outbreaks. And it app('ars to me, 
wiiile on the sul)jeel of ri-lits and renuMlles, iliat some* recommendation ought 
to be made which will lea<l to legislation tliat will prevent the serious abuses 
of speech — free spisvh and free press that (‘xi.sts in this country. I do not 
m(‘an to curtail free speech or publicity, but 1 do mean to curtail the abuse 
of it. And I hold in my hand a book marked, “The American Citizen,” which 
has been given some circulation in tliis part of the country, and I am going to 
introduce It at this time in order tlmt tins committee may p(M’use and read it. 
It occurs to me that circulation of thxaiments of this character ought md to 
he permitted. It ad\l'<es its readers to buy guns and prei)are themselves to 
resist the enforcement of the htws of this c<mntry. 

I don’t tlilnk of anything more I want to say. 

Chairman Wm<sh. We will excuse >ou for the present. I want to get 
through with tlie witni'ss to-night wlio has to l»e examined through an inter- 
preter, One of the commissioners wants to ask you a tew qui*st1ons. I have 
none. Will you just retire for a few' minutes? 

.Judge XoKTiKM TT. Yes, sir. 

(Witness excused temporarily.) 

TESTIMONY OF MR. GRIGORIO GINIKIS—Recalled. 

Chairman WAt.stT. Ask him where la‘ was horn. 

The Tntkrphktku. Italy. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What place? 

The 1 x’rKRPiucTKK. Provimaa 1>1 Cfe<»re(‘nte. 

tlhairman Waish. Did he receive any (Mlueallon in lla)\? Did he go to 
school there? 

The Imkhprkteu, lie says “Yes,” 

Chairman Walsh. Does his boy live with him? 

The iNTEKPiiETKiL Ycs, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Ask him if he ever helong«‘d to the United Mine Work- 
ers of'AnuTiea? 

The Inteupuktkk. I never hear nobody to talk about rniiiHl ]Mlne Workers of 
.\meriea. 

Chairman W \lsh. Ask blm Innv long bo lias wovke<l at the mining business — 
liow long he has hetai a ndner. 

The Inteuprktkr. lie said altogether about eight years and a half. 

Chairman Walsh. Ask him where he worked before lie uime to Colorado? 

The iNiKUPRETER. Tie w'us working in Pennsylvania. 

(Chairman Walsh. Pennsylvania? 

The Interpreter. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. I think he said CriHuisburg — he nmhTstood that. 

The Interpreter. Greenshurg. Pa. 

Chairman Walsh. Ask him if he knows what a imion is. 

The Interpreter. He said he heard what the word union was, hut he don't 
ktiow’ what It means. 

Chairman Walsh. Did he ever belong to any society in this country? 

The Interpreter. He says not. 

(Miairnmn Walsh. Ask blm if be ever beard of the Pnit(*d Mine Workers of 
America. 

The Interpreter, He says he never talke<l to nobiKly. I never hear nobody 
talk about United Mine Workers of Aiuerlea. 

(’hairman Walsh, Never talked to anybmly? 

The Interpreter. No, sir. 
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Chairman Walsh. Does he know what the United Mine Worker'< of A merlon 
Is? 

The Lntkrpkkter. He sa.vs he iimlerstands. but he don't iMdonj: to (he union, 
('iiairiuan Wai.hh. Ask him what he umlerstands the orptnizatlon Is for. 

The Interpkktkr. He don't know ; he says he don't know niiythliiji. 

Chairman Walsh. He don’t know? 

The Lntkui'kktkk. No, sir. 

(^Ijuirman Walsh. Ask Iiiin lanv he liappeiusl to eoine to Colorado, and who, 
ir nny<*ne, ^ot 1dm t(» eome? 

Tlie iNTKiti'KKi'KK. He saj s lie ecane idinself. 

(Miairmnn Walsh. How <lid lie hai»pen to find out dial lie nd;;lit L'et a job 
here? 

The I\TKin'i!KTKiL He sa\s lie h(‘ard then* was a lot of work. 

Chairman W u.sh. How did he iiear — la* hejini tliere was a lot of woi-UV 
The lNiKjn*Kh'iLK. ^(‘s. sir. 

C.hairman Waish. Ask him who told him. 

The 1 MERPin:i i.K. He says lie heard from ev<‘r.\hod\. 

(Mialriiiati Wm.mi. lAoryhod.N . Where was la* when lie hearil ihi'ie was a lot 
of work liere? 

Tlie iN'iKueinriFK. He sa.vs in ChieapL 

Chairman Wvi.sh. Ask liim wlio it was jjot ins .son to ivaio*. it lie knows. 
Ask liim if lie ids smi to I'onte ; ]int It that wa.\. 

The IxTKiU'ia riat. Hi* sa.vs la* eome Idmself. 

Cliairman \N'\l.mi. Wliat was he doln^' In Chieajro when lie lieanl dial? 

Tlie 1 NTKuein.iKU. He was working' in a rallr<*ad station. 

Clialrnmn Walsh. How lon;^ had lie been working in the railroad station 
when he heard of the work liere? 

The iNTtan'iiL'i Kit. He says lie W'orked (wo months before he eanii* here, 
(ihalrman Waish. Two months? 

'I'lie iMKLI'ltnKK. > es. 

(Miairtiian Wmsh. Ask him if la* W(*nt to an empio.Mnt*nt auene.N to iiainlre. • 
The I NTKin-iiLii i{. N'o, sir. 

(Miainnan Wmsii. Ask 1dm if an.\bod.v asked him not to jro to work whei) hu 
came to Colorado, or altinnpted In an.v way to i)r(*vent him from L'oiiiK to wairk. 
The iNTKUPitKiKH. Hi* says he risk himself to eome to Colorado and ^et a Job. 
Chairman Walsh. What is that? 

The iN'innMn.i'KU. He risk it. 

Cliairtiian Wm.sh. After he came here, did any person a*-k him tad to work, or 
threaten 1dm In any way? 

The lATian*in;iKi{. He say nobody ever say an.\ tiling'. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Nobody ever said anythin^^ to him? 

The Tntekpisktku. No. sir. 

Chairman Wvlsit. How lonj? has he been in tliis country? 

The Tntukpkkiku. Tldrti*<*n years. 

filiairman Waish. Ask idm if lie intends to jro ha<-k to die old eomitry? 

The Intkkpreikk. He say if he have money some time he will ; If not, he will 
.stay here. 

Chairman Walsh. Ask him if he nnderstnnds dint he has a rl^dd to become a 
citizen of this country? 

The iNTERPRKrKU. He said he was tryliiL^ to he a Uidted States citizen several 
times, but he don’t know how' to r<*ad and write Enj^llsli, and tliey refuse to 
Kive him papers. 

Chairman W’alsh. Because he could not read and writi.*? 

The Interpreter. It is his intention to be a United Slates citizen. 
Chairman Wat^sh. A.sk Iiiin how much money lie makes in the mine? 

The iNTERpRi-rrER. He say sometimes sonlo months ho Kf't $75, some months 
.$85, some months $100. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Ask 1dm If he knows what a checkwel^ihman is? 

The iNTERpRi-rrKR. A checkweighman is a fellow that check my cars. 
Chairman Walsh. He don’t know what n checkwelirhman is? 

The Interpreter. No, sir. 

Chairman W’al.sh. Ask him whether or not he Is helnp paid for all the coal 
he mines? 

The Interpreter, What he mines? 

Chairman Wai^h. Ask him whether he knows whether or not lie Is being 
paid for all the coal he mines? 

The Intebpseteb. He said they pay what he done. 
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Clmirmon Wat.sh. Ask him how he knows tliut, whether tliey i)Hy him for 
what he do(‘s. 

Tlie iNTLKiMiK'iha. lie said he shall mark every time so nuich v hat he done 
juid he knows what In* do ai»d also he figure the work at the end of the month, 
so he fiKuvi‘ liow much he ^'ot coming to him. 

Chfilrman W’ai sh. A'<k him if he would he wlllinu to work more than ei^tht 
hours n day if they mad(‘ liim do it. 

The iN'rKui'KF’iKJi. 1 only want work oi^^ht Iwuirs, what I know* law Is, 
f-halrman Wai.sh. Ask him if he deals in (lie company store, buys his goods 
from tli(' company store? 

'^riie iMKiiiMtKrKB. Only J»e bought gnwerics to the company stores, 

Ohalrnuin Walsh. Aik him h()W’ much Ihey deduct from his wages for hos- 
[»ital (hies? 

'I'he I N I’KUPHKTKM. One dollar a month. 

(Ihainiiau Waish. Ask him how inm h llu'V deduct uiually for powder? 

The In I'K iieuETKR. Ih' say Iu‘ n(‘V(‘r use jiowiUm-, he wiwk with the coal that — 
he said he worked in a mine, jhllar phne coal, that is softer and don't need 
no powder at all. 

(Mmirmaii Wai sit. What mine is he working in? 

The ML In t(u‘ \'aldev:. 

Chairman WjtLSH. Does he know lli(‘ name of tlie company who has thr 
mine? 

T'lie l.NTKiM'KKTKTL lh‘ sa.v he don’l know, 

(niairman Wm.sh. Ask him wind he giMs paid for Ids woj*k? 

The In rKui’iu"] KH. He say he gets paitl for tlie company. Ih* say he get paid 
for Iho company, he hi*ard the com])any, one llic companies named Uockefeller, 
and that is all he knows alioul it. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Does he know' how^ mucii llit‘ company pa.ss him, what 
price lliey pay him for mining the coal? 

The 1 NTLKiMtKTKR. 'I'liey pav .V, colds a ton fnr coal. 

Chairman Wai.mi, Ask him if he would hehuig to a union if he thought he 
could get nioH' money h\ doing so. 

'I’iie iM’LKi'KK'i'KH. I don’t want to lielong to a union if e\en I get $10 a day. 
Chairman Wmsh, Ask him if Ids lioss .speaks Italian. 

Tht‘ iNTEBi'iiETKit. IIc suy.s sometiuies his boss talk \ery f(>w words Italian 
language. 

Chairman \N'\i.sh. Ask 1dm how he linds out what the lioss waids him to do. 
Tlie Tmikpiuu'I.r. lh‘ says he is exiMMieiiced in work. 

Chairman Wai.sh. 'Ihat lie is an experienced workman? 

The In I'Eui’UK'iKu. Yes, sir. 

(Mudrnuin W\isi[. I'liat lie, Idm'-elf, i^.? 

The IXTEiUMiLiMt. Yes. sir. 

Chairman W\ish. Does his Im»s.s tell him an.xlirnig h(* w’ants him to do? 

The iN'mu’RF/iLU. He said wlien Ha* boss ask Idiu to do some work. If lie 
undersland, lie do it, and if he don’t, why the Inks lie goes and shows to him 
what should ho done. 

Clmirman Wvrsii. AHc him if la* wmdd still work tliere e\eu lliough they 
did not pay him as mueh as they do now. 

The IxTKueuKTKK. riease give me Hu* question again. 

Clmirman Wvish. Ask him If he would remain at work if tliey did not pay 
him the same wages. 

The iN'iKHeKHi'KK. He say. no, sir, 

(’liairman Walsh. He would (luil? 

1'he iN'i'KKmnKu. Yes, sir. 

('hulrinuu Wvlsh. Ask 1dm who ga\o him the joh oiC. at the mine, who la* 
lallvod to about going to work. 

The iNTERPREmt. He say he talk<sl the superintendent, 
i'liairman Walsh. He said what? 

The iNTi'.RPUETF.R. Hi* .say he talked with the suiK*rint(Muh*iit of the mine, and 
the superintendent give the joh to him. 

Chairman Walsh. Ask him If he told him how much he would pay him 
before be gave lilm the joh? 

Tlie Tisterpreteil He. said wlien he was working with the compan.v he got 
$R.tO a day, but the most time he was working for himself in piecework. 
Chairman Wai.sh. Ask him how much he got for piecework, 
nie TNTi*:RPiiE'n>:R. He suiil some tlays he make about $4— $3 or $4, or $5 or 
$(). something like that. 
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Chairman Wai.mi. iVk him Iww imuh tho snix*riu(i*‘n«leih t<>hj him he would 
l)!iy him lur piecework when ho hired him. 

The Intekpbktkr. He says thal the superiiiteiulcnt dou i miow hiiuM‘11' wluit 
tlie men in piecework — what a man make in a (la.\. 

(’■oimnisskmer O'Coxnkh.. <iV>k how much a ion for diicirin;: <o:il he was jjoini; 
to pay him, 

Cliairman W.msh, Did the superinteialeid tell him uluii h!n*<l Idm how 
much he would pay lilm when he woult! di;j: eoalV 
The 1 n'ikhi*rk'ikk. He .said he hadn't s*Jid anvtliinu'. 

('huimiaii Wai.sh. l>»>es he know how nuieh ;t imi he for dmirlntf eoalV 
The lM'KKi*Hi!:Ti‘ai, Fifty live ctuUs a ton. 

(Miairman Wai.sh, What do they eliar;re for the houM* ia* Ines in? 

The iNTKKPttKTKH. He said he live in u little shm U. a house, and he pay a 
dollar a month for the rent of the Iioum*. 1 .^iot lhr«‘e '.liack, and I pay $1 -h 
for each shack. 

Chairman W vi.sn. How much? 

The iN'iKisPKKTKK. Oiie dollar and twenty dUe ciuU'^ f»>r u-^e of the water. 
Chairman Walsh. Twenty-live cents for water? 

The Intf.bphktkh. Would he .$i.‘J!r> a monih 
(hialriiiau Wai.sh. Ihnv many nnans are in lli.il house? 

The iM'KUPKKfKR. Then' are three rooms in the houNe 
(Mudriuan Wai.sh. And who all live in that house? 

The 1 NTKKi'RK'iKR. Hiiu uud Ills fauiih. 

(Mialrman Wxisit. How man.x ? 

The iNTKRPHKTKTt. Si'veii altot?ether. 

Chulrnum WMjsu. Sexen altotn'lher? 

T’lie Intkrprktkk. Yes. 

(.duilrman Waish. You may be exeiiMsl. 

(Tlie intonu’eter tlidu't know as much a** I did about tidklnt: lOn^lish. I'here’s 
where the mistake came from. Your.s, truly (sijfiasl), Creuario (dnev, |h»v tkS, 
Valdi*/, Colo.) 

TESTIMONY OF MR. WAITER F. lENTHAII 

('luilniian Wai.sh. What Is .\our name? 

Mr. LiCM'iiAf.u Walter Lent hall. 

(Mialrman Wai.sh. What is jour aye? 

Mr. Lhnj’Hali.. I am iW years of aye 
(dialrman Walsh. Are you marri»*<l or .slnyle? 

Mr. Lknthai.i.. I am a married man 
riiairtnan M’alsh. Have you any <hildreii? 

Mr. Lentitau.. No, sir. 

('lialrman Walsh. \\'liere <lo \ou Ii\e’> 

3Mr. Lenthai.l. 1 reside at the pn'>i*nt nine at K«m kl.oi I, ( 'ule . the Sol, it mine. 
(Miairman Walsh. What county that in? 

Mr. Lemhai.l. Huerfano County. 

Cliairnnin Walsh. What i'* your <M-cnpation? 

Mr. I^ENTHALL, I uiu u miner. 

(dialrman W ai.sh. A native of this ronnliw? 

Mr. IJCNTHAi.r^ Yes, sir; of Tenness»‘e 
(’hairman W'ai.sh. A native of Tenne.ser? 

Mr. Lentiiall. Yes. 

('hairnmn Walsh. Of what pareniaye? 

Mr. Lenthai.l. (Jermaii (UN'eut, 

Chnirman W^alsh. IIow' lony lia\<* ymi a miner'' 

Mr. Lenthall. All my lift'. 

Chairman Walsh. You have lan-n a c<»al miner all .\oor in’"? 

Mr. Lknthali.. Yes, sir. 

Chairman W’^alsh. W’here did you work in tin* mal-ndninj: lMisine>;> prjuv to 
coming to Colorado? 

Mr. LENTHAI.L. The W’eliNter Fuel Co.. British Columbia. 

Cliairmiin Walsh. And iH'forv that? (live me the p!,ne> .xou \vork»*ti in the 
coal-mining business. 

Mr. Lehthall. Tin* State of Washington. Idaho. Montana, British Columbia. 
S<uith Africa, and Australia. 

Chalrnuin Walsh. What time did you work in C-oh>rado. and wheiv? 

Mr. LENTHAjgu I wurkett in the Walsen, Cameron, Bohinson, Muttml. and 
the Solar. 
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riuilrniini A\'al.sh. Aiv you working,' In the Solar now? 

Mr. iJjXTHALL, Ves, sir. 

(^Imlnnan Wai.sii. As a julnor? 

Mr. Lknthau.. Ves, sir. ^ 

('halrnifin Waksfi. Is the Solar a union or nonunion mine, Mr. LenthalK • 

Mr. liKNTiiALL. No; it jsji nonunion mine. 

(!luilrmnn Waj.sh. It is*iionuulonV 
Mr. l.K.NTITAI.L. Y('.S. 

Chairnnin W’Ai.srr. How long dUl yon work at Walsen? 

.Mr. I.EATHA 1 .L. The first lime I worlosl at Walsen friun November, I believe 
the llth until Novenil)er 22(1 or the 23<1. And through some dispute against 
w}ig(‘s I w’u.s trjinsferred to the Cameron NovemlKu* 2d, 1913. 

(Mialrman Wal.sii. How long did .v<m stay (here? 

.Mr. Lkntii mj.. I stayed there until the 21st of March, 1914. 

Chairman Walsh. Why did you leave Cameron? 

Mr. Lenthai.l. On account of conditions not being satisfactory — not satisfied 
wllii tl\e st<uv and (he general working conditions. 

Clmlrman AValsh. Just describe the objection you had to the store and the 
gciu‘ral working conditions. 

.Mr. Lkmhvi.l. Tlie ol).)ection I had to the ston* was overcharges regarding 
furniture, groc('ri('s, and s<» forth, and in not rec<‘ivlng sufficient payment for my 
work — driving entrli's — which Is heavy work ami contained lots of water. I 

was only guarant('(‘d 

Chairman AValsh. AATiat is that? 

Mr. Lkntiiai.l. I was only guarant(*ed $3.19 i»cr day. while it ivally should 
pay — driving tlies(‘ enirie.s, (lie kind of erdries wi* laid, (lie kind of wet wmrk — it 
slmuld at least i)ay $4 a day. And besides that, when 1 came down to the 
(’aineron mine I notified the .superintendent of that (’ameron mine made ai)pli- 
cation for som(‘ batch furnituiv, t(‘mporary, on account I had my furniture at 
Pueblo. I bought two chairs, one table, one range, linoleum to cover the kitchen, 
one (In'sser and bed, one mattivss (so eallcMl), and quilts and some otlier things 
that aniount(*<l to $1 h'l. 1 sigmsl Ji coidract to Intvo disluctions made at $25 a 
iiamth. AVell, e\«'r,\ thing went well until the first statement I received of th(» 
(himeron mim' — tliat was Novemher ,30 — and my total earnings for November 
W’(*re $9., 30, and this statement show'ed my dtsluctlon $1.3.45, so that, thei’efore, 

I W'as $4.15 In (lel)t to tlie company. IMy second statement 

(fimirman AV'iLHir. F(jr how long a perhal of time wms that? 

Mr. Lenthai.l. That p(‘riod was from tlie 24th; from (lie 24th of Novtunher. 
Tlu'ii my second statement 

Comralssiom'r O'Connell. From 24th of November to what otluT date? 

Mr. Lknthm.l. 3\) the 30th; to the last day of the month. Then 

Commhssloner OT'onnell. days? 

Mr. Lenthatt.. A'es. Then the second ^statement I received on the 3lst of 
iK'cemher. That was the statement where I had a lot of trouble. The sui)er- 
inbmdent as well as the mine clerk; the .superintendent directed the mine 
clerk — correctcsl the mine clerk’s statement, and the mine clerk corrected the 
superintendent's. That statement Is suj)posed to be copied off those books. 
There is a (’orrectlon right here on the statement. 

Now, 1 had an earning; I had a total earning of that day at tlie end of the 
month of $74.11. 

(fiialrman Wai.sh. A total what? 

Mr. Lenthali.. Total earning of $74.11. My deduction amounted In house 
rmit. furniture, hospital, and fuel, amounttMl to $91.25. Naturally I w'ent over 
to .scHi the superintendent about it, and the sutierlntendent corrected it, and it 
left me a balance which I owed the company of .$63.09. AVell, when I went 
with that statement to the sutieriatendent, at the time he Uniked the books 
over himself, and lie put dowui that balance due the company, Instead of $63.90, 
was $75.74. He increased it. So I could not get any satisfaction. I ha(i been 
three or four times to ask him to look the matter over, and he would say he 
would look it ov(‘r. So 1 left It run on to January. On my January statement 
I had 88 hours, and I earned for the 88 hours .$84.10, My store deiluction was 
$34,10; therefore 1 didn’t receive anything. 

Chnirnian Walsh. How did it hai>i)en, Mr. Lenthali? Did you get the ordi- 
nary scale of wages and prices? 

Mr. Lenthall, Well, I had drawbacks. In that plac'e I was working I had 
too much rock and >vhat \ve call brushing. In driving an entry you have got. 
to have the entry 6 feet from the center of the rail. Now', they had a heavy 
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roof, ft heavy roll of rook, nnd they im\M l>o jilvon a certain pitch, and I had 
to gob the rock 4 feet from the left rib. That took wnuldenihle time, and I 
didn’t get anything extra ; just ray day's wages. 

Chairman Walsh. They do not pay for that? 

Mr. Lexthall. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you only work 11 days that whole m(»nth? 

Mr. Lenthall. No. I had an agreement with the suiH'rlntendent that If t 
didn’t make ray day’s wages he would give me enough hours to make It up In 
the month — to make the month up. So, therefi»re, that was the 88 hours which 
were missing. I imido 2.049 hundredweight of coal and 15 feet of brushing, 
nnd the 2,540 liundriMl weight of coal pal<l me $50.1K), plus 18 fiKd of hrushlng 
at 05 cents; a total of $.57.48. l)e<luctlons on thait were the prm'ding month— 
the pre\ious month— .$80.28, so 1 stooil to the company $80.28 instead of .$71.75 
nfPT deiincting the drawing. My statement shows it. 

Then, in February I laid 1‘28 hours, and the 128 hours I ej»rne<l $40..50. and 
liad 1.871 hundredweight coal and IS feet of hrusidng. That give m(‘ .$80.42. 
That is the tirst time I e\er drew any money, and my check aimmnttMl to 40 
cents since November until Fclu'uary, according to this statement here. 

(’iiairman Walsh, lluw' many actual days did you put in in ejich tna* of 
these months? 

Mr. Le.nthaix. The whole month Incimling Sundays. 

Clmlrmnn Walsh. Working as hard as >on couhlV 

Mr. Lknthali.. .As Imrd as I could. 

Comndssioner O’Con.nki.i.. Including Sundays? 

Mr. Le.nthai.l. Incimling Sundays; yes, sir. My dn.xlHMtU will show' all the 
time correctly— that 1 Imd so many cars to load; e\er.\lhlng else written 
down — winch I carry. They are here to he lnsiK‘cte<l at any time you mny 
desire. 

(Tmlrinan Walsh. Co nlicml. 

Mr. Lknthajx. Now', of course I couldn’t ngi'co with the supm-lnitMahMit on 
tlu^se points. 

Chairman AValsh. Does that lake yon to the (‘ud of your time at Ciiineron? 

Mr. LhNTHAi-i.. Now, that took me up to the 2Jth — 21sl — nnd 1 had never 
received a statement from the 1st of March to the 21st. It was promised, Im*- 
canse I could not settle with tluan, In the tirst place; and my superintendent 
told me I could not mo\o until I paid absolutely every cent to the company. 

Chairman Waj.sh. Told you what? 

Mr. Lknthali- Told me I could n(4 move from that canip; couhln’t go to 
any other place until I had paid everything to the comimny. 1 told him 1 W’n« 
going to move away to AVal.sen, aiul so he told mo to .see the su|K*rintendent at 
Walsen anti let me take my account hills over and he resi>onsihle for them 
and he would give me permission to move. 1 detleil him. 

C’hainnun AValsh. You defied him? 

Mr. Lenthall. I said, “1 am going lo move on Saturday morning,” whh-h I 
did. I defietl him to put any obstructions In my way. Now, then, in the nionth 
of April I made $128 that inonth. That was the best pay 1 e\er made in tin* 
C. F, & I. I had $30 in cash. 

(’halrnmn AValsh. How much? 

Mr. Lenthall. Thirty dollars out of $123. 

Chairman AValsh. AVhal did y(Mir l»ills (onsl.st of? AA’hnt did you buy? 

Mr. Lenthall. AVell, tiu^re were tools, and keep paying on tlu^e hills, and 
I could never get ftnisluM up wdli these hills; and I aske<l for a statement on 
M'veral occasions. I could not obtain one. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Th'^y would not give you an itemized statement? 

Mr. Lenthalj* No. Here is a cof»y which I re<?eivcd from the Mutual Coal 
Cx)., and Mr. Anderson he forwarded me a letter about two weeks after I left 
the C. F. & I., and told me — he was a clerk with the Cameron store — and askt^l 
liim to collect the bill of .$40 after I left over four inunth.s. So 1 turned l)a<'k 
and wrote him, and I have a copy of the letter. 

(The letter referred to i.s as follows:) 

Mr. Dttvls, a clerk at the Mutual mine, handed me your letter of Novemlier 
0, 1914 — a store bill I should owe to the (’olorado Supi)ly Co., Cameron 
.store, of $43.61 for you to collect. I herewith will reply briefly to the demands. 
Firstly, I don’t think I owe the 0. S. 0. any such bill. I left Cameron mine in 
March. My bills were transferred to the AValsen mine, and to where I was 
employed after I left Cameron, and there niy bills were paid by detluctlon from 
m pay. When t left Walsen last June for the Mutual mine I was Informed that 
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1 cliiir the camp. II In miUer str:u.j:o f<.r tlu' C. S. T. to eelloct a 
bill from mo al'tor noarly livt^ months. Woil known to them, I was employed 
ar tli(‘ .Ifiilija/ muio Tlii'rcOuv [ will not ronsent for any dethudion from my 
]»a.\ P> lla* (Iriiianrfv f*f (In* ( ’. S. (J. I am in iM)SSi‘ssion of all hills and stuto- 
ii/ci(|n IJii* llemizod slalomcid X so oftcMi ask»‘<l them t(> furnish nio 

I haven't rofolvcil any ilomizetl slaloiiKsit from tiiom slmr I loft or duriiif^ 
the lime I sln\i‘tl w itli them. 

(Munrman VVmsii. Were (Imre otli*M- K!iulLsh-.s{H‘akin}; minei'S at Camorou 
and ul W'alscii when ,\ou worktHl there? 

Mr. ta.N 1 11 VI I,. Yes, sir. 

(tliairman Wvi.sii. I)id any of llie oilier iiusi have similar oviRudeiU'es to 
V hich <>u lia\ <' del a iied V 

Mr. i.KM'iiMi,. Oil. \e'^; quile a numlsM- of tliem. 

(’Iiairmjin Wvj.sji. Ilow j^enerul A\as it? 

Mr. Li'Ainvii,. OIi, it was a {ieneral oceurrenee. I can mention quite a 

juimher of mimes; hnl when 3011 wouldn't ]ia.v their bills and couldn’t make any 

money, UMI were down on them; they hail been paying grocery bills ami slulT 
all wimer, and they couldn’t make enough to imy tlieir bills. One man named 
Hai'i'iimton :md one named Uoehran, ef<*.. quite a number, besides the foreign 
eleiii'Mit V liicli are empl'WiMl at the mine; and they have always complained 
idioiil I hat ( '<iine' on .siere. 

( Miaii man W'vi-sir. \\ lu re did (he people gel water for domestic piirivosis 
at Wal.senr 

IMr. Ll^TH\l.^.. At Watson. 1 l*elie\e, is the mine water; but the Mutual, 

that wa-^ the last time 1 werUed. that was the r<‘ason I l(‘ft the mine, on account 

id that water. 

Ohaiiniaii \\ \isir. W'liat was ;ionr experienee about the w'ater at that mine? 

Mr. Lfaiiivii. On October I'i — lliiw liinusl that mine water on Octol)er Xo. 
rrevloijs to that wi' had cit,\ water, and I didn’t know* anything different until 
a \oiing man came t<i me during I lie mum hour on Xovemlier 11 and uskisl nu* 
wfiat w,‘ wi're going to do about that water. 1 suiil. “I don't know; what 
water do .\oii mean?’’ ‘’.Mioiit that water we are drinking.” I said, ‘‘What 
about It?” lie said, ‘‘Are you aware of tlie fact that we are ilrlnking mine 
water?” I said, ‘‘No.” I imiiu'diately wamt to the superintendent uml asked 
him why we were drinking mine water. We found that the mine was in the 
liltliv slab* of j)oliub‘d water. There wi're thns' diseased Mexiiains working 
In tile mine, and tliey had used tins w.aier that flowisl into th(‘ sump ns a toilet, 
and from that sump tin* watm* was jmmped out l’<ir iloim'stic piirposi‘s. That 
was the reason I left the .Mutual mimx 

Olialim.in U'aisk. I)id they char.;e vou for that w'atei*? 

Mr. Lkm'HVi,. 'riiey ehamed me. 

(’hairman \\ vlsii. Was it di'diieled fnmi >onr ?)a.v? 

Mr. laxinvia.. Yes; it was deducted. I luive the statement riglit here. 

(’liairman W alsh. Uda' mneh? 

Mr. Lkmhvll. A dollar a month. 

t'lijiirmaii W'vi.sii. Tell the commission about your exp^odence with coal 
weights while you were with the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 

Mr. LrxTitM.L. The Kohinson mine and the Walsen mine, they had, prae- 
liially speaking, the same car.s; that is, wauxlen cars; and tiie W'alsen mine has 
three different kinds of cars, and the wmiden square car, and they have got 
thenn woollen cars that are Imill up .sides, and steel car.s. And there is a great 
differeuee in tin* Itohiuson mine in the weigiit of the w'ooden ears and the square 
wooden cars and what the.v have in Walsen. The Flo!>lnsoii mine has cars of 
from 27 to 2S humlred weight. That Is the Ili>bin.son mine. The Walsen mine, 
the (‘oal at Walsen mine runs from lU tt» 50 humlredweight. I had a reci>rd of a 
car in June; this is my fourth car; I put down the weight, 5,60t); and the lowest 
car I ever hail in Walsen mine was the XlUli of June, 2,600. 

Chairman W'alsh. What experieiuv have the other men had there, that you 
know of? 

Mr. T^enthall. Had exactly the same e.xperienee what 1 had. There was a 
young man by the name of Bryson; he was iq» on the scales and he give us fair 
weight: ami when Bry.son wa.s taken off, alxmt the time the McNally mine 
burned, ami they pm a man to take hUs plac*e, and the superintendent had to re- 
move him mi aeetuuil giving us short weight. 

C’halnnan tV.vLSH. Are you a member of tlie miners' organization? 
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Mr. Llnthali.. No; T juu not. 

Clmlruiaii \Vai. 8H, Haw e\(‘r :i uu*n»JH>r of ilu- rnlttHl Mint* Work- 
ers of Anieiifji? 

Mr, Lenthaix. No; 1 am not. 

Chairuiiin Walsh. Did .\ou xNork Uion* nil tliirloK tld'‘ trinihlo? 

Mr. Lknthall. I lni\e; jes. .sir. 

(’hnlrinan Walsh. And yon are worKinir jd the Sd.ar lulue now? 

Mr. Ij-:nthall. Working: at the Solar inme now. 

(Miairnian V>'alsh. 1>o you exercise your rijrld <»!’ IVaiKliiso: do you \o(c at 
elfctionsV 

Mr. LKXTHAi !.. I did; >es, .sir. 

(’hainnan Walsh. What has your observation luvn at the elis-tions, if >o»i 
made any at the camps which you have vvorkt'd. in 1‘oioradoV 

i\lr. Lf.mh VLL. On the .‘hi of Noveinher. in the iiiornini^ at 7 o’clock, T was tlie 
se<%»nd man to vote at tlie Sidar miiu‘. and tlaui* was ((uite a disturhaiici' ahout 
that e]e<'tion. There were siweral men there object inji to our vote, wpeelally 
some Mexh’aiis objected to the vote, and I ask«‘d one of tliem who he was, to 
sliow his credentials if he had them, and I objeetisl to Ids vote. H»' showed im* 
some ereilentials that f ('onsidered at the time wi're not jri'imine <'redenllalM. I 
saw down to W’alsenhnr;; ami saw the district attorney or the shmMlT ahout it. 
(/omintr to W’alsenhurj;, or passinj- the sl(>re al W’alseii, T saw ipiile a mimher 
of (Jri'eks an<l Italians, whii-li I kmwv at (he time worke«l in the W’als^m mine 
wlio were not clti/ams. 

(’liairman W’visn. How did you know they were imi citizens? 

Mr. Lkmhai.l. Hecause I talkcsl to them. One of them was vvorkln;; wiili me 
luwimis in the mine, and he was in the country only al>oul ci^lit or nine montlis, 
I asked him if hi' was a ciliz«‘ 0 . Tliere were Me\i<*an>, a man that came from 
old Mexico, and he told me that he v<»(ed. 

('liairman Walsh. He is not a liti/.enV 

Mr. Lh’NTHAi.f.. Not a I'itizen of tlie rimed Siaio<. 

Oluiirmnn Walsh. Did .vou ever make jinv other ohwrvauous with refe!-ene<‘ 
to the wav the elections were condnetedV 

Mr. Lknthvll. No; I di<l not. .sir. 

Chairman W'vlsh. I)i»l anyone a-'k who ,vou were voliny fop? fir ask you to 
vote for anyone? 

Mr. LKNOiAi.r,. W’ell, I noticed tliar several tienilemen that were not Knovin 
to me, tliev came around to the house and a'^Uei! our wives to vote- -were In- 
troduced — - 

Chairman AV.vi.sir. What? 

Mr. Lk.n I'll ALL. Tliey wen' intriHliui'd as out of (he party the.v \n*re helom^im; 
to. tlie Uepuhliean or Democratte Ihirt.v, and we were told, you know, the best 
jKirty for tla* welfan* of the connirv was (lie Uepuhliean Carry. 

Cliairinan Wai sii. Tlu'y told your wife that? 

Mr. Lenthai.i.. Dur wives. Of cour>e I didn’t s.^i* either of those L'entlemeii, 
because I was workin^r. Hi' was at our liomc'. duriim workiuL^ Imurs. 

Cliairinan WAi>tH. Do you know who lie was? 

Mr. Lk.nthall. No; 1 got a description. 1 asked my wife to give me a dc- 
Hi'riptlon and slie said he was a young man. tall and stoutly built. 

Chairman Wai.hh, What do jon know about the actions of tlie mine guards 
located at the places where you livislV 

Mr. Lenthall. Well, some of thost* mine guards, esj^x-ially after the Mc- 
Nally wans burneil down, they started to — 1 hapiH'ued to he at the time jusl in 
the vicinity of the suiierlntendenr’s house wheix' they i-nme by from McNally, 
nnd I seen one having a lot of shirts and other stufl’ belonging to the so-ealletl 
home guards, which was formed on this occasion after the State militia was 
withdrawn from these camps. C)ne of them was nnmeil Misire. aial another 
(tnapanlon I didn’t know Ids name, he wn.s a stranger. And 1 couldn’t sw why 
he should carry that stuff awTty, and so I asked him, and he said : “ I am going 
to kwp it.” Then the second iK'iusion I notiiisl that a Seventh Strivt saloon, 
after tltey had had that battle, the battle w'as over at Waksen, that was on April 
28, I saw a lot of militiamen with some of tlie men imported from Joplin, Mo., 
going to that saloon. 1 saw a man come out with a 1 h)X of cigars and gunny 
sacks of w’hlsky, and so forth, and I said: “Where did .you get that from?” 
He said from the saloon. So the camp marshal arrestinl them, and latc'r they 
were released. Why it w'as, I don’t know. 

Ohairmaii Wai-sh. Do you know' of the mine guards or militia coininlrtlng 
anj’ acts of violence iu the camps wdiere you were located? 
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Mr, Levtiiai,!.. No; I can’t say as to tluiL 

Chalrniaii Waisk. Did you know of any company ciuployoe usinjf explosives, 
or anvthinj? of tliat klinl? ^ 

Mr. Li:\th \ir,. I know tliat four of the Joplin iniporto<l men had 1(3 dynamite 
sticks and tried to blow a saloon up. and they were ,sto|)p<‘d hy Mr. Graham. 
T/ien t/iere A^ a.s talk in I he cam]) that .some of (he huildin;;s in the McNally 
\wrc horned hy th<* Joplin men, 

(’liainnan tVvi.hif. How do you know that some of tho.se huildings wore fired 
hy the Joplin, Mo., men? 

*Mr. Lk.nthaii.. Tliroii^rh the conversation I o\erheard. 

(’hairinan ^^’ALST^. Ihdwcsoi whom? 

Mr. Lknthai.i.. i’etweeu some of the nuMi. I don't know tin* names of any of 
tliem, I couldn’t say. 

Chairnian ^\'\r,sn. (’.an .\ou pixi* im* ilu* names <»f any of those men tliat tired 
tla' Mc.Nally mine. 

Mr. Lkmitai I.. I knoxv (he Christian names. I don’t know that I could 
Identify them if 1 eotdd s<s‘ lluon, 

(’lialrman Wai.sh. (live me (liose nann's. 

Mr. Lentiiml. Tom, Harry, and Joe, three of tluMU. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Di<l any pm’son have any conversation directly with you 
at any time with is'ference to committinK acts of violence or depredation on 
the eomfiany’s proiKO'ly? 

Mr. TiENTiiAi.i,. Not directly, hut indirectly. I do not know if he said that 
in a kind of josh way or not, that they wjmv ttoin}; to blow up some more red 
neck.s. I .sahi, “ Pdow up some more whaCi’” He sai<l, “ IMcNally.” Tliat was 
the class of ])eoph* which came from .Io|)lin, Mo., wliich really did cause tlio 
Colorado Fuel A Iron Co. a lot of trouble durin^t Hint time, because of that 
kind of peo[)le, and T believe they have done more acts of violence than the 
company does know or ever will know\ 

Chairman Wai.sit. How many of these men came in diirin;; the strike? 

3Ir. LENniAi-i.. At first I don’t know exactly tlie nnmlx'r. Hut I know that 
on tlie ‘Ith of Decemhm*, 1013, In (’anun-on at 7 o’<‘lock — betwa'en 7 and S — a 
whole trainloud canu‘ In. They were ilixided somewhere, some at tlie McNally 
and .some at Walsen and some at (himeron. 

(’hairinan W\!sir. About hoxv many would you say came in on that train? 
Mr. LKNTtiAi.n. Well, I shouhl fifjnre about lad ween oO and SO. 

Chairman Wai.sh. When did .\ou come from Solar; when did you leave 
Solar? 

Mr. Lkxtitat.i.. 1 h'ft Solar last n'l^ht. 

(’hairman Walstt. Is yonr wife still at Solar? 

]\fr. Lknthai.l. Yes; she l.s. 

Cliairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. laNTii vi.L. I Interviewed an allornex, Mr. Hast, doxvn there repnrdinp: this 
nintfer at this store, of course. I am noi \cry well acquainted in Walsen; 

T have not ]iot time to fro down to Walsen; I llv(‘ 2 or 3 miles aw'ay from 
"Walsen, but I w’ant to ]>rotect myself. Furtluu'inore, I heard they — that that 
same mumifrer came around to the store where I am dealiiifr at the present time 
nnd trie<l to pet them to ]my that bill. He tried to that bill of $40, 

but that bill laid been transferred. 

Chairman WAi.sTr. AVbat did you main* last month at the Solar mine? 

Mr. Lenthall. (Jn the 16th of November, $0.23; on the 17th of November, 
$3.04; on the ISlli of November, $4.33; on the 19th the mine was on fire and 
we did not work; had a fire In the mine on the north, through gas. Dn the 
20th I made $3.62; 21st, $o.80; on the ’23d I worked a half day, and I made 
$2.(>0; the 24th I w’orked n half day and imule .$2.88; on the 2r>lh I made $4.90; 
on the 261 h T worked half a day, company work — on the 201 h I made $2.81|; 
on the 27Ui I made $0.45. That concluded Novcmlier. Then 1 made on the 
30th — the mine did not work on the 28th on account of gas being t(K> dangerous 
to go underground. Then on the 29ih was Sunday, nnd on the 30th, the last 
day of the month, t made $4.;34 ; amounting to a total in the 11 days, $47.44. 
Chairman Walsh. Are you now* dealing at the company store at Solar? 

Mr. Lenthaix. No ; there i.s no company store. 

Chairman Walsh. No company store there? Are you getting along all 
right at Solar? 

Mr. Lenthall. Excellent. My hill never gets higher, and the company has 
the recor(l to prove it ; don’t go any higher than about $18 or $19. 
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Chairman Waijsh. You seem to have kept n very dose account of your 
receipts and expemlitures there. Is It or is It not your custom to do that? 

Mr. Lenjhaix. It Is; it has always iKH'n luy custom. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you iK*en doim: that all the time? 

Mr. Lenthall. Yes. sir; at all the mines I have workeil. I always kiH»p 
every day what work I do. 

Chairman Walsh. How does jt linpiH?n, I have- been rc<iuested to ask you, 
that you have worktni in so many mines — that you Imve traveled so mneh? 

Mr. Lenthall. I was slnjjle and wanted to st*e the world, and I went to 
South Africa and other places. 

Chairman Walsh. How have you gotten alimtr with the other companies for 
whom you have worke<l outside of the Colorado Fuel A iron CV).? 

Mr. Lenthall. Pndty fair. Tliere is always some 111 Ho firlevance.«, hut 
they were always setlh^d 1>y arbitration. 

(’hairiiian Walsh. Wliat do you think of tlie necessity of the men having a 
checkweighman? 

Mr. Lentfiai.l. I siundd say that woidd be a good idea. 

Clmlrinan WAisir. It would be a goo<l idea? 

Mr. Lenthall. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Do y(ni think if checkwelghinen had been employed that 
you would have been satlstieil with the weiglds yon were given? 

Mr. T.enthall. Yes, sir; I think it would cause satlsfa<*ilon all aroutid. 

('halrraan Walsh, How many nmn work in tlu' Solar mine where ^o^l are 
now? 

Mr. Lenthall. Quite ji number. 

Chairman Walsh. Do yo\i have any objection to letting us c'opy those records 
you have? 

Mr. Lenthall. None whatever. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would please turn them over to the sten- 
ographer. 

(Tlie papers so offered ar(‘ prlnte<l a.s “ lAudliall oxldhit.”) 

At this point we will take an adjourmuent until 0 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

(At 0 o’clock iL m. an adjournment was taken until . to-morrow, Wednesday, 
December 10, 1914, at 9 o’clock a. m.) 


Denser, Coio., Wcdin Hilnif , December JC>, — 0 a. m. 

Present: Clmlrman M'alsh ; (’ommissloners Ihillard, O’Connell, Lennon, and 
Harrlman. 

Chairman Walsh. Oov. Ammons. 

TESTIMONY OF GOV. ELIAS M. AMMONS— Recalled. 

Chairman Wat.sh. C.(tv(»riior, we are going to ennclnde our hearings to-day, 
and I thought rM‘rhnps you might ha\p something further to say. Is there any- 
thing you wish to say? If so, just proeee<l. 

Oov. Ammons. I tliiuk I did not say what I intembnl to Hie other day about 
the other officials in the Stale capitol, ami to correct what might he a wrong 
impres-sion I desire to say tlmt Hie Stale treasurer assiKte<l me in a good many 
ways in connection with the financial situuflon during the strike. T sptike 
from memory ns to the men that w’cre at Ludliwv at the time they were attacked 
by the strikers. 

I have had a list of the men wlio were then*, taken from tlie official records, 
showing how” long they had been In Hie service and what their business w’as 
at the time they joined the Nallonal Guard. 1 will submit this. 

Chairman Walsh. Please do so. 

(The list so offere<l is printed among the exhibits at the end of this subject 
as “Ammons exhibit.”) 

Gov. Ammons. There are two groups. Tlic first group of 30 men, including 
the man whose name is wTltten in pencil, were at Odar Hill or near Ludlow 
at the time the attack was made upon them on April 20. The second group 
of 10 men, I think, w'ere at Sopris, I had forgotten that there was a smaller 
group of men still at Soprls. These 10 were all Odorado Springs men. Now, 
this is the official list and it Is very different from what the papers — the riubllc 
press has given out — and I think It will be illuminating so far as the men In 
the militig at the time this attack was made Is concern^, 

88819*— S. Doc. 41.’), 64-1— vol 8 12 
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This second group did not arrive at Sopris untlf 3.45 in the afternoon. 
There were two or three men who belonged to the National Guard, but not on 
duty, who came some time daring the day and I don’t know about those, but 
this penciled name In here was that of a cook, a former member of the Regular 
Army. He volunteered to go out and assist that morning, and to protect him 
In case he was wounded he was enlisted that morning. I would like to put 
that in the record, to show what the official records were at that time. 

Chairman Walsh. It will be made a part ofithe record. 

Gov. Ammons. Now, Mr. Clmirinan, another thing I think I can clear up a 
little bit. The important feature of that indirect conference which was held 
Just prior to the time the troops w'cre called out had but one purpose. What- 
ever the understan<llng may be of the detail, either by the strikers or their 
friend, Mr. Patterson, or the operators on the other side, and I say I In- 
vltfHl Senator Patter.son there, and he was very kind to put in tw^o or three 
(lays’ time on that matter rather representing the strikers In the Indirecrt 
oonftTence — the real object in all those letters written, by whomsoever written, 
was to get a form of letter wlilch I could submit to both sides of the con- 
trov(U'sy tliat might be nccc'ptod by both sides, and therefore terminate the 
8trik«‘. Tliere is not anything else important about it, 

1 liuve read some of the statements concerning the duties of the governor 
and of the constitutional provisions. I want it understood I am not a lawyer. 
The (’onstitutlon, though, d<X!S provide in very plain language that the governor 
is the chief executive, and in him Is lodge(i the supreme power; that his 
duties are to see tliat the law’s are faithfully enforced, to suppress insurrec- 
tion, and repel Invasion. It also provides, as was called to your uttentl(?ii, 
that the military arm of the Government shall alw’ays be subservient to the 
civil authorlth^. The head of the civil authorlih‘s of tlie State Is the gov- 
ernor. And the military forces of the State are under his command. They 
are, therefore, just as the constitution .sajs, subservient to the civil authorities. 

As I have understood my duties, so long as the local authorities were capable 
of coiit rolling the situation, during llie strike troubles iu all these counties, 
it was the duty of tiiese local authorities to take care of the situation. Every 
attempt was made to assist these local authorities in controlling the situation 
in each one of the counties. When the local authorities broke down and were 
unable «‘\en to iruike an arrest, nothing could be done by the civil authoritie.s, 
then it b('cain(‘ the duty of the governor to use llie other force provid(^d for 
him, and the only other one, and that was the military, the National Guard, 
and that was done. 

So far as the published statements and talk of unfairness ore concerned. I 
want to say this: Every effort that I could make was made simply to en- 
force tlio laws of this State, to suppress violence and to prevent it. 

I desire to suggest, referring to considerable of the testimony or statements 
here, that it is my impression that it Is very largely true, from the experience 
during this strike, that the strike did depend somewhat on violence or picket- 
ing, on inspiring fear in those that remained in the mine or might want to go 
hack there, and that anything that was likely to prevent that would be con- 
sidered unfair. I am speaking only from the exr)erleuce of this strike. I do 
not bidieve there is a fair-minded person in this State tliat will not agree with 
that statement. In other words, I was urged a number of times that I ought to 
keep tlie hands of the State off of the situation, with the idea that if tlie opera- 
tors w’ould not do certain things tliat the strikers slwuld not be restrained. 

Now, I want to say another thing as to those arrests. I sec there Is a good 
deal snld about tliat. I took the best legal advice I could get. I listened to a 
good deal tliat w’as offered, and, as I said before, on the stand, my legal advisor 
was the one chosen by tlie people of the State — the attorney general. 

It was impossible to arrest and try those charged with violence down tliere 
during those turbulent times. The attorney of the United Mine W^ork^, In my 
office, agrcKHl w’lth me In that, that that ought not to be done. I did not have 
any disposition even to attempt to try men by a military court. However, 
something had to be done to control the situation. My directions to the adju- 
tant general were to permit no one to create a disturbance if he could help It, 
no matter who it w’as, and that anyone who made such an attempt should be 
locked up. I recollect that those instructions were very explicit and that It 
should apply to everybody concerned, whether It was an operator or miner or an 
outsider. A great many arrests were made necessary. No information could 
be gotten, that I know of, and the strikers would not reveal anything. We 
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could not try those peoplf, and the only thing ihat could lie done was to liold 
them. There are a great many eharges, evidence of conspiracy, like the In- 
stance where, at the ambuscade at La I'eta, and If we dhl not hold th(xse iieople 
where they could uot be talked to we could get no Information whatever. The 
inliltary commission was* organized to sift those cases in order that we could 
get as much testimony as possible and not hold Indefinitely those \vho were 
lu'obably not gulUi' of serious crime. I know to-day of no other course that 
could have been pursued that thito which I did pursue. 

So much lias been said of one particular arn*st that I want to mentlou tiuit — 
that of Mother Jones. In the enrly stagi^s of tJie strike she was engaged In 
making inflammatory spetvhes down there. After every single one of thtmi, as 
my recollection goes, tliere was a wave of vIohMiee. She seeoKKi to exert a 
tremendous lufluewe over tho.se iieople dow’n there. 

When she went down there tlie smmd time~the first time she didn't stop; 
came on through to Denver, coming tlirougli the South. The si'cond tlnM‘ she 
was dowm there she was .sent to* the liospital hy the military forces and locked 
up, but told she could leave that district wiienever she pleased. 1'hnt was true 
just as long as she was down there. And I recall very widl when Mr. ^ln\^■klns 
came to my oflice and wanUnl to talk over this situation with me, and we wulkwl 
down town together, and he said he was thinking of commencing i)rncei*dlnga 
to lilKjrate Mother Jones. 1 replied to him, ** Horace, why don’t you n<lv1se her 
to leave there? Hasn't she miole enough troutde?'* I said, It Is costing u.s 
SH5,(KX) a day to keep the jx'ace down there, and the sort of work she does will 
offfM't it all. She has no business there; she doesn’t live there. Why don't 
you have her leave?” And the same sort of conversation occurred when slie 
came back — I think it was before tlie time stie returned to Walsenburg and was 
locketi up there. I did my best to i>eg him t<» keep her from going into the dis- 
trict hecau.se of what I believed to Ih' the very had effect, and 1 couhl not inciuce 
him to do so. He said at Unit time she hud a constitnlhmal right to go and she 
w’u.s going to go. In other words— well, I won’t say it. I said, “ Now. her only 
object in going down there is simply to show lier definiu’e of the State aulhorl- 
tleji,” and I urged him that we had had enough trouble and be ought to urgti 
her uot to go hack. She came up that time from Trinidad on her own requesL 

I do not see, Mr. Chairman, as I said a few moments ago, bow anyone could 
have done any ditferentiy under the situation than to have locket! these i>eople 
up and kept thim 

So far as their uot seeing tlielr att<»rneys is concerned, It did not make any 
difterent‘e wlndher there was a ret]ue.st for an attorney or not the same plea was 
ina<le. This same man who slmt R<‘k*lier—Rancannelli— never asked for an 
attorney, yet the papers were full alxmt Ids not being permitted to sot* an attor- 
ney. Tlie.se r)eopk? — tlieso arrested people were turned over to tlie civil authori- 
ties just as .soon as they were ready to take them, and we urged them lo take 
them l>efore they did. 

I think It is due to the oommisslon tliat these statements should be made. 

I want to say one thing mon‘, aral that Is as to the National Hutird. The 
National Guard vvxis called out frcuu all walks of life, from all over the State. 
It iiad in its luerabersldp very strong partisans twth ways. There were union 
men in it — some; 1 don’t know how many. There were, as I said, those who 
Si.vmp!itbize<l in every direction. Among the membtirs — I want to say this, too, 
that we did not have enough, not enough men to carrj' out the oi'lglnaJ pur- 
ixises when Uiey were called into the field. There were among their im^iuber.s 
a number of students of our higher eilucatiomil Institutions, both private and 
public, and also quite a nuini>er that were in the high schools. When it de- 
velt»i>e<l tlrnt they had to be kept there some time I instructed Gen. Chase as 
fast as he coukl get reputable people to take their jdaeea that he sliould n»turn 
these schoolboys to their homes, which was done, and he enlisted in Denver and 
I think everywhere he could men to take their places as fast he couW flnd 
those who would take them. It w’as difficult to do that, Mr. Chairman, for the 
reason that the question of their pay was challenged, and we could not even 
supply them with proper clothing, and it was very difficult. 

There were probably, altogeth^*, at different limes in the field, with sbmrt or 
long terms, or 2,000 men, and with whatever care anyone could exerdsc 
there was bound to be perhaps some In there wlu> committed indlscretifms. I 
want to say again in regard to criticisms that have been maxie that the strikers 
siiowed the same disposition towanl the Federal troops that they exhibited 
toward the National Guaid. We never had ao many men as the Federal Gov- 
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ernment has hatl, and naturally the P'ederal Government is stronger and per- 
haps hotter rospootod on that account. 

I slncoroly hope, as I siiggestetl the other day, that at some time the com- 
mission will have a reiiort from the Federal oHieers in the field, because my 
information is that their exfierlences have been the same as ours. I have 
learned in connection with this strike that there Is a strong sentiment against — 
a strong scnilment among the same class of iit^ions agglnst any sort of military 
control, I was recently East and I conferred with a good many men from 
(litTerent States at the governors’ conference. I was over in Milwaukee and 
in Clilcago, and I learm*d that the same sentiment existed, not only here but 
in many otluT portions of the country; that there is a strong prejudice against 
the military arm of the Government being used at all. 

I think, l\Ir. (Tialrinan, that people who sympathize with this — and I am 
sugg(‘sling this hecaiiso I am looking to the hiture — are making a great mis- 
take, to my mind. Th(‘ro are situations, and we had one of them, where 
anarchy is certain to reign indess the military arm of the Government is called 
upon to restrain It. I do say this: That 1 never did anything with ns much 
regret In my life ns I felt when I called out the National Guard, when I felt 
that I ha<l to do it. I have l»een severely criticized because I did not call them 
out sooner, but, even waiting us long as I did, there are very respectable i)eople 
In our community that will deny to-day the necessity at that time of calling 
out the National Guard. 

I have urged in this State and I am going to urge again the establishment of 
a State police force urnhu* strict civil-service ruh*s tliat can la* called to the 
iisslstance of the local authorities at any time at the inclpieney of miy trouble, 
realizing, Mr. (Miairman, tliat tliey will be abused, just as the military is, but 
that things will m^t get into an absolute stat(‘ of insurrection and that at the 
Inclpieney of these troubles they will be mucli better controlled. 

One other suggestion I want to make to you. There are 800,000 miners in 
the United .States, and I am using this simply as an illuslralion of any other 
organization, and I do not know but tliat tlna-e are some tliat have more. 
There are S(K),0(K) mlma's In the United State.s. They are not all organized, but 
they are trying to get them organized into one organization. If they are or- 
ganized into one organization and tliey call a strike for recognition of the 
union, or for any otlier imrpose. In any one of tliese Western States, at least, 
the Stales are absolutely powerless to defend tliemselvi's against any sort of 
campaign tliey may make. For instance, our whole population is only about 
8(X),(KK>, eountlng men. women, and cldldr<*n in Golorado. old and young, the 
aged and the babies, and an organization of that kind can not be controlled by 
any police force if tliey make sucli a campaign as was made in Colorado during 
this strike. 

And I want to emphasize this; That I have no apology to make for calling 
upon the Federal Government to assist us at a time wlieu nearly nil our troubles 
came from beyond the boundaries of the State, and I believe tliat tlie Federal 
Government was not only justified in sending an arme<l force here to prevent 
the invasion of those wlio came here to make troulile, but to assist us in the 
fight that was not local but was Interstate In every way; and I say this as 
applying not only to laiior on one side, hut to capital on the other, that If 
either side is to he permitted to come into a State with such power as wms 
evinced In this contest no State of our strength can possibly cope with them. 

And I want to .say one tiling more in ri'ganl to these AVestern States. Some 
of them liave comparatively little of their property on the tax rolls, and there 
is approximately only 25 per cent of the territory of Colorado on the tax rolls, 
and nineteen-twentieths of the taxes come from one-eleventh of the property 
of the State. We have new Institutions to build and a heavy load to carry, 
imyljow, and whore this sort of a campaign, whether it comes from one side or 
the other of this industrial conflict, Is carried on, and where the force of the 
entire country, on either or both .sides, is bnaiglit to hear and the buttle ground , 
chosen purposely in one State, and not in the district at the time involved, It 
Is the duty of the Federal Government to come in and assist, and I have no 
apologies to make for asking the President to do It. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if there Is anything further you desire to ask me, I will 
be glad to answer your questions. 

Chairman Walsh. I w*as reqiieste<l by one of the commission to ask you 
whether or not you made formal declaration of martini law in any district? 

Gov, Ammons. Mr. Chairman, the orders wliich were mode were made down 
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there under legal advice and were lntende<l to cover any district where on out- 
break might occur, even clear to t!»e borders of the State. In other words, 
there was at first no disturbance that could not be controlled by the local au- 
thorities except in two counties, but it was threatened in many counties, and 
It was threatened to call out the men in the rest of the State, and the order was 
made so that if these new districts should come in with the military In the 
field that as soon as they went there martial law was in effect sulliclent to 
control the situation. We did not want to break down the local authorities 
anywhere further than was necessjiry. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is all. Thank you. Governor ; and we thank you for 
your cooperation also during our stay in l>enver. 

Gov. Ammons. I will be j:ia<l to cooperate in any way that I ran. 

Chairman Walsh. Gen. Farrar, please. 

TESTIMONY OF GEN. FRED FARRAR. 

Gen. Farrab. Do you wish me to be .sworn? 

Chairman Walsh. No; we are not shearing witnesses. Slate your name, 
please. 

Gen. Farrar. Freil Farrar. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your position In the Stale of Colorado? 

Gen. Fakkau. Attorney general. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you been a ni(*mb(*r of the bar? 

Gen. Farrar. Since August la, 1000. 

Chairman Wai.sh. You were e<lucated wIhum'? 

Gen. Farrnr. In (Colorado. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you Ji native of Colorado? 

Gen. Farrar. Ye.s, .sir. 

Cbuirnmn Walsh. How long have you behl the ofli<*e of nttoria'y gemaatl? 

Gen. Farrar. I Mas Inaugiirateil on the Htb Jainiary, lOl.!. 

C’lmlrnmn Walsh. Were you in active cliurge of the ollii e during the M’holo 
of the strike? 

Gen. Farrar. The attorney gtaieral’s ollice? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir. 

Gen. Fauilvr. Y'es, sir. 

Chnirninn Walsh. I will ask y(UL i>h':ise, and I want to say, General, we 
M'ould like to give you more tiiiH’, but we are coinp<*)led to keep It within the 
limit of about an hour In ordcu* to get through our bearings to-<lay. I would 
like to ask you to explain briefly to the commission whether or not martial 
law was at any time declared in the State—wbether or not any district was 
dcclarc'd to be in a state of insurrection <u’ what order was made that gave the 
military authorities force and authority in the State. 

Gen. P^akrab. Before I can answer the que.stlon as to whether or not martial 
law was ever declared I would have to come to a definition or common under- 
standing with the commission as to n definition of martial law. As I under- 
stiind It martial law has never been declared. 

Chairman Wai.sh. We have en< h In our own minds several definitions, and 
so we can not give such a definition ns you ask. But we would like a defini- 
tion from you as to what existed in the State. 

Gen. F'aebar. As I define martial law' It w'as not declared In any district in 
the State. I define martial law to he that comlltion of law or government 
wblch ve.sta In the military authorities full, complete, and absolute Jurisdiction 
over the people of any district w'here the law may prevail. 

Chairman Walsh. Tender your constitution here and decisions dq they re- 
quire any formal declaration from any source? 

Gen. Farrar. No ; if does not. It requires a dec'laration, but not a formal or 
definite one. The decisions of this State — and I refer more particularly to the 
much-discussed Moyer decision — provide that the governor, as commander in 
chief of the military forces of the State, may go to any length necessary to 
maintain and preserve the State and the enforcement of Its laws. Now% that 
would seem to destroy any border line between what might strictly be termed 
martial law and a condition w’hlch might not be martial law. In other words, 
the civil authorities might retain certain functions and the military have cer- 
tan power and authority ; and while it would not, strictly .speaking, be martial 
law in the sense In which I have defined it, it w'ould be nevertheless something 
which approached It, and the line of demarcation would not be clear. 
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Chairman WALfin. It was stated a witness here, who was also an attorney, 
that the powers of the militia as defined by the Moyer decision was 4)asetl upon 
the proposition that tlie district was in a state of insurrection. Was that 
correct ? * 

Oen. Farrar. I think not. 

Chairman Walsh. There is no such necessity, then? 

Con. P’arrar. I presume that any condition which would render the local 
authorities powerles.s would be such a condition as to permit the action through 
the mlJlhir.v autlu>rJfies as defined in the Afoyer decision. Now, that might be 
insurrection or mlgJit be something else. 

Chairman Walsh. Is It necessary for tlie executive to make any formal 
declaration as to the power loss ness of the authority before the power vests in 
the militia to conduct the government so far as it is conducted iu that way? 
Cell. Farrar. I believe not. However, one was maile in this instance. 
Chairman Walsh. Substantially what was that, General? 

(ien. Farr\r. The order wtis to tlie effect that a condition of~I believe the 
term “insurrection” was used or “a condition of lawlessness and violence 
existed, particularly In the countle.s of Huerfano and Las Animas.” 

Chairman Walsh. That was a call made by the governor for his troops? 

Gen. Fahuau. Yes; that was (he proclamation. 

Chairman Walsh. What steps, if any, did you take to ascertain whether or 
not the military authorities of Trinidad and oIIkt authorities of tlie striki' 
down tliere were acting in confnrmity with the cnn.stltntion and statutes of tlm 
State, and whether or not the civil authorities were being deprive<i in any way 
of their powers? 

Gen. Farrar, Very little. During the time the militia was tliere I was not 
in touch wltii the situation in an otlicial capacity, except ns it came to nu' 
through the governor. With the exception of one or two instances, Gen. Chase* 
and I <lid not have any conferences. Ho was at Trinidad, and during the time 
the militia was in the field 1 was not at Trinldml, nltliough on two occasions I 
sent my deputy, Mr. Francis E. Bouck, down to Trinidad in order to l>e abl(‘ 
to assist along certain lines which were then umler dlsiaission. Ami I therefore 
say tliat my rid.-itionship with the military authorilievs was largely indirectly 
through the govmmor. I did. of coursi*, know'^ in a gimeral way what W'as being 
lione down there and what lim's were being followi'd, but it was not a definite 
daily report or information coming to me. I will say, furtluT, in that resiH.'<*t 
that there W'cre a nunib(‘r of attorneys in the guard -[ nu‘nn the National 
Guard or militia — and that some of lluvse were mhising G»‘n. Chase a.s to the 
local situation. My advice was, of course, of a more general nature and wms 
alw'ays to tlie governor, with the exeeption of the tw’o occasions when Gen. 
Chase and I met in conference here. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know' whether or not the lostiinony taken before 
the military commission, of which M.aj. Bongliton wms the liead, was pre- 
served ? 

Gen. Farrar. No; I know* nothing of it. I have never seen the te.stlinony, 
and can not answ'cr your question, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Did jour ofllee make any effort to av^eertaln wiu'tber 
or not the civil rights of any person had been violated or abused? 

Gen. Fakr,\r. You mean by this military coininis.slon ? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes ; by tlie military commission. 

Gen. Farrar. Yes. * 

Chairman Walsh. Wn.s there any such abuse or violation? 

Gen. Farrar. Not that I w'as able to learn. Now% I must qualify that by 
aayin<i that 'I have not seen the testimony, and my information concernlni; 

It w’RS of a general nature. 

Chairman Walsh. What were your lines of investigation to ascertain 
whether or not such was the fact? 

Gen. Farrar. Gen. Chase, I believe, was advised, I do not know by w'hom, 
that a commission could be organized with power to try and punish. I be- 
lieve that he first sent IMaJ. Boughton to IVnver to see* me in regard to the 
organization of such a commission; at least my convei*sation was with Mnj. 
Boughton, and I advised against any such procedure. 

I.«ter on I saw Gen. Chase himself, and as I recall it, he then state<l to me 
that he saw the thing as I had seen it, and that no attempt would be mmie 
to carry out that plan. It may be my understanding from him that it was 
not his original idea. 
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Now, then, answering your question further. A great many complaints wore 
made to me by members of tl»e union concerning the acts of the militia, con- 
cerning the acts of the railltarj; commission and with reference to matters 
generally in the district during the time the trooi« were there; and from 
those sources I was able to learn, in a general way, what w'as done by this 
commission. 

Cliairman Walsh. In case the lawful rights of any liidlvldunl have been 
violated in the field, to his diimage, what legiil recourse, if any, would lie 
Jiave under the law of Colorado, and who would he responsible therefore, If 
anybody ? 

Ceil. Farrar. I assume your question is directed toward the violations of 
any personal rights which these strikers may have had; rights wiiloh had 
been violated or abused liy I lie military. 

Chairman Wal.sii. Which aiiytKMly may have had. Suppose It turned out 
that a man that wa.s brought before that military commiysion--was brought 
there through the spite or ill will or malevoleiwe of some individual — what 
rec-ourse would the Injured per.son have, if any, and against whom would ids 
claim liave to be made? 

Cen. Farrar. The person against whom tlie charge would l)e minie woubl 
have to justify ids act. By that I moan tliat every step wldch he t(Kjk would 
have to be a legal step, and if it was not legal lie tlien wouhl lie subjwt 
to sucli pains or [lenalties us might be appropriate to tlie actions complaliUHl 
of. It migiil be an action of false imprisonment, it migbt assume some crimi- 
nal form, It might be an action in damages for various sorts of things. 

Chairman Walsii. What criminal form might it assume? 

Gen. Farrar. It might assume several. It might go so far as to constitute 
an assault ; it might take any number of vygrloiis form.s. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you have a kidnapping statute, forcibly taking a per- 
son against tlielr will? 

Gen. Farrar. Wo have. 

Chairman Walsh. Does it apply to adults? 

Gen. Farrar. I can not say, Mr. Walsh, whether it does or not. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, now, is there any gtmeral r(‘sponsli>IHt.v? I am 
getting direct to the point of stating that tlie suggestion was made by some 
\\iln(‘SKes upon the .stand here that if tlie righs of any i)erson were violated 
under those orders that tiie responsibility would 1 h‘ ujion the gmuTiil, upon 
llie brigadier general; that is, a personal civil re.sponsibility ? Is that your 
idea of the law? 

Gen. Fvkrak. It dei^ends entirely upon tlie relationship which h(‘ bore to the 
act in question. 

Chairman Walsh. Then the rivsponsihility, if any, might lie upon the pri- 
vate who arrested the man, or the judge aiJvocale who ordered him held, or 
upon the brigadier general who wa.s in commaml of the entire matter? 

Gen. Farrvr. It might go further than that. It might reach tlie governor 
as a private citizen. 

Chairman Walsh. It inlgiit rea<h tlie governor under certain circumstances? 

Gen. Fabbar. Yes. 

Chairman Wal.sh. And he could be pro.serut(sl criminally and proeeedtMl 
against? 

Gen, Farrar, No; I don’t think he could he prosof-uted criminally, hut he 
could be proctHMled against ns an Individual citizen. 

Chairman Walsh. That is, for damages? Or for a tort? 

Gen. Farrar. A.s a matter of fact, after the strike in lOl.*!, tlie metal miners’ 
strike at Cripple Creek, actions were begun by several f»f tlie strikers— I Imve 
forgotten exactly whom, but I lielieve Moyer and Pettiboiio were Included in 
it~agalnst the brigadier general and against the governor as private citizens 
and taken to the United States court. The cas<‘s were dismissed, not dis- 
missed voluntarily, but thrown out of court. 

Chairman Walsh. Was a demurrer sustained? 

Gen, Farrar. I understand that It took tliat turn ; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. But there Is authority, is there, for tlie proposition that 
you laid down that it might be a civil — a criminal llaliillty in such cases? 

Gen. Fabrab. In the event the oflSeer violatwl the law. 

Cliairman Walsh. How many men are now under Indictment, if you know, 
General, for acts growing out of the strike — alleged offenses against the law.s 
of the State? 
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Fatiumi. TIio prranrl jury af (’anon City iiulirted 93, 27 of thorn for 
iniinlor; 7 of tlieiii are now holiifj niy office cooperating witli the district 
attorney. One hundred and sixty-five are Indicted at Trinidad. Tliose cases 
are not set for trial. Many of those are for murder. The grand jury is now 
sitting at Walsenhurg, hut It has not reported, but it is in charge of an assistant 
from iny department. 

Ohalrmau Wvnsfi. Who Is the assistant In charge? 

(Jen. I\\KR\n. Mr. Frank C. West. 

(Jlialrman Walsh. What part is your oflice taking in the prosecution of the.se 
cases? 

(Jen. Fahi{\». May I add one thing to your former question? 

Chairman Walhii. Yes. 

(Jen. Fariiail Indictments were also retnriUMl at Ihmlder, hut I am not able 
to give you the number of men who were inUicte<l; I have no information at 
hand. Those are eases which were commenced originally by the district at- 
torney, and it was onl.\ after they had proceed(‘d .sometime, or to .some length, 
that my oflice was called to assist. Now, then, your other question, plea.se. 

Cliairman Walsh. AVhat part Is your oflice taking in the prosecution of tho.se 
cases? 

(Jen. Farr\r. At Canon City, which is In Fremont (bounty, I was reque.stcd 
by the local authorities, lliat is, tlie district attorney and other otlicers in that 
county, to assist or cooperate with the district attorney in that district, Mr. 
(Jllhert Walk(‘r. At Trinidad my oflice assumed full charge of the graml Jury, 
and the prosi'cutlon of tlie cases is entirely urnh'r my direction. The .sanie 
thing, .so far as it has gone, is true of Walsenhurg; and at Boulder we are 
simply assisting the pros{‘cuting otlicers there. 

(Miuirman Wm.sh. I><) you have authority, (Jeneral. under the law, to take 
conqdete charge of the prosecutions, as attorney general, if you .so desire? 

(Jen. Farrar. No. 

(flmirman Wai.sh. Is your jurisdiction concurrent? 

(Jen. Farrar. No; 1 ha\<‘ authority only wlien directed l>.v tlie general as- 
scMubly or l\v tlie governor. 

Chairman Wvisii. That is the only ca.se in which you lane heim directed hy 
the (Jovernor, Is it? 

(Jen. Fahrvr. By tlie governor, in this Instance. 

(flwilrman Wai.sh. Wliat w(*re the reasons given for that? 

Cen. Faurvr. There was apparently a condition wliich can lie de.scriluMl solely 
as that of anarchy, particulurlj in those four counties. 

Chairman Walsh. Who is the district attorney in that district? 

(Jen. Farrar. Well, there are three ilifl’erent district attorneys in tliose three 
(ll.strlets. 

Chnlrmnn Walsh. The one In which are conducting tla‘ pn>seciition? 

(Jen. Farr\r. John J. IKaidrick is district attorney. 

Chairman Walsh. Proceevl. 

Gen. Farrxr. The situation had luvome so .•-erions that it assumed a State- 
wide — I might even go further th in that, even broader than a State-wide 
a.spect; but so far as we were conceriu'd in (Ndorado, it had assumed more 
than simply a local county aspect. And with the vast number of acts of 
violence which hml occurred, it l>e<-ame so .s<‘rioiis that tlio governor felt that 
the State should be<’ome in a measure resiH)n'^ible, at any rate responsible for 
the pro.secution of the perpetrators of those net.s or crimes. 

(^hnlrman Walsh. What are the legal qnallflcntlons for membership In the 
National Guard? 

Gen. Fxrrar. I believe the applicant mu^t be 18 years of age, either a citizen 
or have declared himself for citizenship. Those are nil that I recall. 

Chairman WalsIi. Any moral qualiflcations? Are they required to he person.s 
of good moral character, or good repute, or anything of that sort? 

Gen. Farrar. I do not recall that the statutes speclflcally cover that. 

Chairman Walsh. What .steps, if any. have been taken by your oflice to In- 
vestigate the net.s of the ofliem-s and inemhers <»f the National Guard with ref- 
erence to the recruiting of the individuals in the militia, whether or not they 
were citizens legally quallfletl? 

Gen. Farrar. I brought it up several times with the governor and once or 
twice with Gen. Chase; other than that, none. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you ever gone over the list to a.scertain whether or 
not Ihe law had been violated in reference to the enrollment of the men In the 
mine? 
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Gen. Fabbar. Only througli—llirouKli consultins Ihe officers in charge of 
that matter. 

Chairman Walsh. Who wore the officers wlio had charge? 

Gen. Farrar. I si>oke to Gen. (fiiase. because he was the hea<l and really the 
responsible party ; I also talked with the assistant adjutant general, (k)l. I^, 
and it is possible I may have talked to two or three other offic(‘rs. 

Chairman Walsh. Please state the conversation you had with Gen. Chase. 

Gen. Faruar. I asked him whether or n<d It was true that one or two organi- 
zations which were mustered in at Trinidad and AValscnbiirg were recndttsl 
from men wlio had formerly been employed as guards in mliuvs. He ass\ired 
me that he had given instructions that that class of men were not to be re- 
cruited, and, so far as he had any knowledge, the two (»rganl/ations in cpiestion 
were not composed of this kind of men, except that he did find after an in- 
vestigation that 11 men in the Trinidad organl/.aiion — Troop A. I believe they 
call it — had been at .some time or otlau* employed as guanls about the mine. 

Chairman Walstt. Did you make any further invest Igjit ion about that to find 
out whether any, as a matter of fact, luul Ikhmi enrolled, and that Gen. Phase 
did not know anything ahout or anything of tint sort? 

Gen. Farrar. Only In the same line of investigation with reference to that 
Waksenburg company. I believe there was .something like' 111 men against whom 
specific objection had been made' or weae nunle' l>y tlu' labor unions, and als<» 
by the se'CTotary of state at the* time tlie pay rolls for the militia we*re consld(*red 
by the auditing department liaving them in charge, an<l tiiese men wewe all 
eltb(*r in the Trinidad or in tlie* Wal^enlmrg eirganizatlon. 

Clialrman Walsh. What steps, if any, have benMi takem by yeair office to inves- 
tigate the eicciirreiice of Ludlow of April 20, 101 1? 

Gen. Farrar. I have taken every op]>ortunlty or ewery step which eipport unity 
afCorde'd me. As state*d before, I did ne>t liave and have not seen the testimony — 
the evidence — taken by the military court-martial r(*latlvc to that question, but 
I did, however, undertake an Independent investigation of my own after the 
governor bad ilirected me to assume tin* prosecution of tliese perpetrators of 
the crime arising out of this condition, particularly In Huerfano and Las Animas 
Counties. I went down and met tlie grand jury as s<k)ii as It was called, and 
sfK'ut myself considerable time with them. At that time there were charges 
being fn'cly made of tlie Ludlow affair. And if I may, this wdU Just take a 
little time and may save time to come back again. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Gen. Farrar. Charges were also made and fre<*1y nuule by the strikers of 
violation of the law by tin* militia and in other respects by the authorities or 
officers of tliat county. These charges went further than that, and I Iwdli've the 
strike it.self was called upon c*ertnln charges as to tlie violation of the law by the 
oiieratlng coal miners. More specifically the violation of the eiglit-liour law, 
the violation of the law with respect to eheekwelghmen, company stores, scrip, 
and similar things. These were specific eluirges <»r grounds for calling the 
strike. Now, ns your honor luis elicited from me, I have no autliorlty to prose- 
cute except under direction of the governor or tlie general assembly. There- 
fore, when the direction was given t<» me to take* charge cjf tlie prosecution In 
those counties it was for the first time an opportunity to enter Into tlie prose- 
cutions of the crimes or any If they had Ix'en coinndttiMl 1 will slate that in the 
summer of 1913, before the strike wms called, I bail occasion to go to Waisen- 
hurg to make some inv(*stigation there watli reference to certain questions 
that were pending between the State and that county wMth reference to taxes 
and some other inatter.s. I found at tliat time that the unions wore organizing, 
and It was apparent that a strike would lie called In tlie event that they re- 
ceived a sufficient number of ira*n to go out. 

Now, at that time a go<Hl many iieople there, n.s I afterw ards found out to he 
more or less directly interestetl In the union, were making charge's against the 
authorities. Charges were made agnln.st the slierlff, .h’ff Farr. (Miarges were 
made against other officers there. I got in consultation with the district 
attorney, Mr. Hendricks, and I suggested a certain plan to him for the prosecu- 
tion of these officers. He declined to do anything whatsoever, although he was 
avowedly in sympathy with the people that were opposc'd to .Teff Farr and was 
avowedly In sympathy with the people who were organizing the Unlte<l Mine 
Workers In that district. 

Now, later on, in October of 1918, after the .strike had been declared, I went 
to Trinidad and Walsenburg In connection with the governor. This was before 
any militia were sent Into the field. I felt at that time that if a definite and 
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vlRoroiis pi‘OKecution was coiiiiucnced against any offender Uiat it might allay 
the situation and prevent further disaster. I saw the district attorney, and lie 
declined absolutely to make a request upon the district judge for a grand jury. 
Ills words to me, in effect, wore these : 

“I am willing to ]>roseciite; if they will bring me the evidence I will prose- 
cute, but I /irn not going to turn m 3 \self Into a detective agency for the sake of 
golfing evidence; but if they will bring evidence in I will piusecute.” # 

No\a, tlion, getting back specifically to your question. When the grand jury 
convened I stated to that grand jury that they were called as an Impai’llal l>otly. 
I desire to say here that, regardle.ss of the reports wiiich have betm made, I 
hav(‘ never seen a more falr-mindwl bo<ly of men gathered together under con- 
ditions such as prevailed there than wt‘re the 12 men who constitute<l that grand 
Jury. And th(‘ charges which have been made that they were absolutely one- 
sided and partisan are absolutely without foundation wlmtever. I staled to 
them that thoy were called together as an lmi)artial b(Mly to prefer charges 
against any persons who may be thought to be guilty of the violations of the 
law, and it was our duty to lnv(*stigate every charge of violation of the law, no 
matter by whom made or by whom committed. They agreed with me absolutely, 
and the plan was outlined that I should coininunlcnte to the strikers the fact 
that the grand jury was open for any complaint wlilch they had to make anti 
that we Insisted that they should produce any evidence which they might have 
with reference to any violation of any law. ^ 

I retnrno<l to Deiwia* b(*fore we cominence<l mir formal work, and I notifie<t 
Mr. .Tohn MeT.eniian. the president of <llslrict 15, of this situation and told him 
that I insisted and that I deinamled that If they had any evlilencc of violation 
of the law by any persons, or by any organization of any klml or any nature, 
that they should produce it bt‘fore that grand jury, even evidence that might 
tend against the militia or the pence offi<‘ers or any other ollict'r of the State. 
He told me that h<' would communieate my <lemn!Hl to Mr. Lawson. Whether 
or not he did so T have not beim able to learn. exe<*pt that I understand and do 
know from reports made to me that this statement was communicated to Mr. 
Lawson through other source's. I called Mr. Horace Hawkins, chief attorney 
for the United Mitie Workers, and made subsmiitially the same statement to 
him, adding t<» it this: That in the event that tlie grand jury did not indict, and 
there was reasomdde evidence, I would in.\self tile an information, regardless of 
Mhat action the grand jury would lake, and would pn>se<'Ule. Mr. Hawkins 
replied to me as follows: “Farrar, prot>nbIy yon do not intend it that way, but 
that is an insult.” 

A commit t(M> of the grand Jury, headed by the foreman,* went to Trinidad, to 
the union heaitqimrters at Trinlda<l, ami llu' same demand was made njsui them 
there, but they g()t no spedtle unswiw The same thing \sas taken up also with 
the lo<‘nl attorney for the union, Mr. riark— Fre<l W. Clark — at Trinidad, and 
after a wlille we learned through Mr. Clark that the union would not present 
any evidence of any kind or <'liaraeter. 

May I go a little bit further? 

(Uiairnian Wat.sit. Yes. 

<1en. Fakkah. I have b(‘en endeavoring to get what evidence of the situation 
I (xmld myself, hut It was almost impossible to get any evidence, through the 
grand jury, out of fniy miMuber of the union. While they did not oi»enly refuse 
to te.stify, the few* that w'ere l)ronght b<*fore the gi’and jury wore very reth'ont 
to testify and gave practfenlly no Inforniatl<m upon those lines. 

Now% then, if I may go further; my own Investigation carried me a little 
further than that. It was apparent from the situation as It arose at that time 
that there Avas a joint conspiracy. w'hi< h led to the burning of the mines almve 
Aguilar; I refer to the Southwestern, Royal, Green Canyon, and the Empire, 
and the destruelion of the property there; the attack upon Forbes; the attack 
upon the Chamber mine in another county; that .Is, In Fremont County; and 
the trouble which arose In Boubler County, and also the trouble which aro.se 
In Walsenbnrg; that there must have been some joint or common plan of action, 
and the w*ork of Investigation through the grand juries In the various counties 
has l>een dli*ected toward finding out whether or not that was true. I have 
found out that There was a complete .systematic organization which resulted in 
these attacks being made nt practically the same time In foxu’ of the counties. 
I found that on the day, or two da^ before the Ludlow incident, at least two 
automobile loads of anmuinition A#re taken Into that Ludlow camp by the 
strikers ; armed men w'ore taken from Canon City, or not Canon City, 
but Fremont County, below Canon City, into the Walsenburg district, and as 
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far south as liUdlow. Arm^ men wore hroupht In from New Mexloo, and after 
the Forbes battle, returiKHl in mimlwrs to New Mesk-o. Ooupletl with tlml, this 
significant ftict, that abrnit 10 <ln,v8 or 2 weeks bt‘fore the Ludlow Incident hap- 
pened, and before the troops were withdrawn, Mr. John Lawson, sitting In my 
office, talking over the situation with me. made the statejuent ndative to tlie 
miners In Las Animas County, that If they ever got a chance they would wipe 
the nHlitia off the face of the earth. 

I put It down as raen^ly an idle threat. T had heanl many more of like 
diaracter; but ooupknl with the fact that the militia were ordertsl out of the 
district and had been gradually withdrawn until there remained only 42 
men, and also the ftict that the arms and ammunition were talum into that 
camp two days before, and considering also the fact (hat (luTe were .*{5 men, 
one of whom was a crcKik, at Ludlow, at the time the lighting commenced, leads 
me to the conclusion that it is against all human proladiilily that 2r> na'n who 
liail ?>een ordered home and would have Invn luune in tlie next two or limn? tlays, 
M'oukl have coinmenced an attack upon two or thr *e linndnMl or inon‘ nrm<Mi men 
amongst whom were Gr(H*ks Servians, Uoumanlnns, Italians and Austrians— 
men known to l>e armed and men who were despernti* — some being men who 
were brought hack here, or did return lau-e. fn m the LalKan War —men who 
had certillcates, certain health (HTtitlcates, from ship doctors In 11)13. 

Now, I desire to say further that my invest Igiit ion in this thing lias not been 
tliat of the military men; It has not Ixam that of the gov«>rnor of ibis State; 
but as attorney general. I want to l>c‘ distinctly understood tis saying that I 
entere<l olTice witli the most kimlly f<4‘llng toward the Vniti'd Mine Workers. 
That feeling still exists as to many inemberM of that union. There ate men 
In it whom I know are honorable ami upright; but 1 want to say that there are 
others who, In my Judgment, can b<‘ cliarncterlwd only by the term which I 
have used before, “ annrchlst.s.” It Is not an itidnsfrlal situation you gentlemen 
are investigating. It has pass'd lM‘yond that stage. It has renehed the qties- 
tlon simply of whetluM* or not a government was going to he malntahieil In 
Colorado, or wind her It was not going to he maintained. 

Now, tlu're are one or two otlier phas(‘s of this qm^ion 1 would llk(‘ to spenk 
jdioiit. Your question did not go directly to it, hut possibly I will facllitale 
the matter 

(’liairinan W.visn (inlorniptingL You arc covering my questions very well, 
find I will ask >ou to Just go ala'ad. I had u number to ask you ns to tills 
csmspiracy that you believed (‘xlslisl. hut yon ean go ahead in your own way 
and state it. 

(ien. Faiirab. Just let me add one or two more words there. Agnllur was 
practically <loininate<l by IIh* union, and it is to-day. Afler the Ludlow inci- 
dent the troops returned jo the Held; and, by the way, this Ludlow situatimi 
occurred when Oov. Amnions was in Washington. I was also in Washington. 
Lieut. Gov. Fitzgerald was (u-cupyliig (he chair, and he onlered the trnopH 
hack into the field. They relunicsl. I believe, on the 24th, although of that I 
have no personal knowdc^lge. Now, through some action or some influmii'i' that 
was brought to hear upon T.leut. Gov. Litzgeralil, he entered into a so-called 
truce, whereby he direct oil the mint la to stop at Lmliow’ and go no farther 
wmth. Now, that left them iicd up at Lmilow. As a matter of fact they 
were tied, up at Ludlow. Aguilar is to the north, Triniilad is to tlie wuitli of 
liUdlow. A vast nuudxT of armed strikers took possession of (ho city of 
Trinklnd. They practically eontnilleil It for some lime. With the rnllllin hung 
up, a reign of terror prevaih'd In Triiddad to such an extent that Fri^l W. 
Clark reiKirted over the phone one night to Ilorau* M. Hawkins, with Whom 
I was in conference, that he, although attorney for the union at that place, 
w’as so fearful that violence was going to oc<*ur that he had just retiirue<l 
from taking his wife and hahles into the basement of his house the ml mile 
before he answered the telepluuie call from Denver from Mr. Hawkins. Dn one 
day down there the strikers notified the people of the First Natiimal P.ank to fx* 
out of that building in 30 ndiiutes or It would bo blown up. I do not know 
wiiether they got out or noL Flut strikers kept congregating in the city of 
Trinidad. 

Now, then, they made an attack from Aguilar upon four mines, that many 
at least — the Royal, the Green Canyon, the Empire, and one other. I don’t riH'OI- 
lect jiist now. Now, with the destruction of^those four properties and several 
persons killed, they looted the houses of the men working there and of the mine 
officials, and the furniture, household goods, and all sorts of things which tliey 
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coulil find In ibe houflos were Imnled by the wngonload out of those camps 
down to Aguilar where some of it still remains. 

When they made the attack uiwii the Forbes mine — I am not sure whether 
it was the 20th or not— there were no militia there. They came along the ridge 
above the caiiip, appearing at daylight, probably several hundred of them. 
Tlnne were no mine guards with the exception of two or three employed as 
guards, although I beli< ‘^e that certain workmen in the mine were detailed In 
the night to act as guards, word having been rcceived that the attack would be 
mu(l(‘. It was snowing, and they finally took the camp, killing, I believe, eight 
men in the camp. Hut the point is that they dragged women and children out 
of tlieir beds in a snowstorm and started them out barefooted in their night 
clotlies down the canyon. I am speaking advisedly. They pulled mattresses 
off tlje beds, put them in the mid<l]e of the floors, jerked the lamps down and 
emptied the kerosene on these mattresses and set them on fire, wantonly 
burning liouse after house. Tliere were no militia there; there were no deputy 
sheriffs lliere. 

Now, on tile 20tli they made the same sort of attack on Candler, in Fremont 
C’oiinty. the attack co\erlng two dajs. There were no militia in that county 
whatsoever. They follo^^ed the same tactics there; went through the camp 
breaking in the doors and stealing the valuables out of the hoiist^s. I si)eak 
!id\is(‘dly when I say this. All throughout those four counties this movement 
was simultaneous. Ammunition had been taken by load after load from Den- 
ver. .Men, as I stated, came in from the south from New Mexico. Ammunition 
was taken even from Denver north to Louisville and Lafayette. So I have con- 
temk'd and do maintain tliat tliere was a geru'ral State-wide conspiracy which 
brought about an attack at a time which was \ery advantageous for them, the 
governor being out of tlie State and tlie militia'having bwn withdrawn and 
being more or loss disorganized. I believe that answers tlie question. 

Chairman Mai.sii. Tliat wa.s in 11114 — in what montli? (k)mmissloner Ballard 
wants to konw in what month tliat occurred. It was in the mouth of April, as 
I understand. . 

Con. Farkau. Yes; Ajiril. 

Cliairman Walsh. 1914V 

(Jen. Fauraii. Yes. sir. 

Cliairman Walsh. Ami immediately following the Ludlow incident’ 

(Jen. Farrar. Vos, sir. 

Now. I (loslro to Oiill nttontlon to nnotlior point wlikh t did not omplm-sliie. 
Tills truce liad lii'en ontereil into and was sup]k)S(m 1 to be a fact, and tlie militia 
were lield up hy reason of tills truce. I can not understand wliy a truce should 
bo made witli anarchy, but it was made. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Do I uiiderslaiul that under tlie law you do not take part 
in prosecutions in tlie counties of the i>tate, or make investigations, unless di- 
rected liy tlie general assenilily or tlie governor? 

Cen. Farrar. Tliere are one or two laws 

CTuiirman Walsh ( iiitoiTuining). 15rielly, what are tlie exceptions’ Do thev 
nffiK’t Hie Industrial situations? 

Gen. Farrar. Tliey do not; no. Tliey affect trust questions. There Is the 
general law and tliere are one or two I'xceptlons in specific statutes. 

Chairman M alsh. Tlien it is not your iluty to make any investigation as to 
wlietlu'r or not the election law's are obeyed in tlie counties of the State or 
wliether political corruption exists, or improiier influences are brought to bear 
or not ? 

Gen. Farrar. Well, I diil make such an investigation; whetlier my duty or 
not, I made it. 

Cliairman Walsh. In w’hat county? 

Gen. Farrar. Las Animas and Huerfano; particularly Huerfano. 

Cliairman Walsh. Wlien did you make it? 

Gen. Faruvr. That wms made as I stated, on my first trip down to Wahsen- 
Imrg, after I was inaugurated. Early in 1913, early In tlie summer, I lielieve, 

I made a partial Investigation in that regard. 

Cliairman Walsh. Was it after tlie Ludlow^ incident? 

Gen. Farrar. Oh, no it was the year before. 

Chairman Walsh. Tlie year before? 

Gen. Farrar. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. In what month? 

Gen. Farrar, I can not recall tlie month. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Did you make a personal investigation? 

Gen. Farrar. Yes, sir. 
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Chairman Walsh. And what did j’ou ascertain, briefly, as to the condition 
there k> far as the political control was coiicernotl — alleged polltcal control by 
the company? 

Gen. Farrar. I found a very perfect political machine, just as niucli a ma- 
chine ns Tammany In New York, as I have any knowledge of It ; just as much 
of a machine as you will find in any of the places wiiere a great many voters 
are susceptible to an organization of that character. I found that the head of 
this political machine Is the sheriff, and that it was carried along lines very 
similar to those maintaine<l in Tammany; that is, it had a system of relief In 
cases of need, had a system of giving rewards to its iK}ople, and I think, briefly 
speaking, the term “machine” covers the situation, just such a machine ns 
you people may have In your owm Stales or your ow'ii cities. Certainly, it was a 
machine. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Did you ascertain from w’hat source money cam(‘ to assist 
in organizing and maintaining it? 

Gen. Fahrar. I was not able to place that delinltely. I believe that lla* ma- 
chine probably — w’cll, I can not say that it existed w’lth the help of the coal 
companies; I believe, ratlier, it exisle<l tlirongli its i)«)wer as a machine over 
the coal companies. That is, I can not he sure whicli was cause and which was 
effect; hut there was undoubtedly some relationship hedwoen the two. But 
whether or md any money was ever used, I have ahsoUitely no Unowdedge at all. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there a law In this State which prevents or prohibits 
the use of money by cori»oratlons in elections? * 

Gen. Farrvr. Not that I recall right now. Mr. Walsh, 

Chairman Walsh. Did you ascertain wludher or not th(‘ result of the w’ork of 
this inucliine was to control the actions of coroners’ juries in cases where death 
resulted from accidents In the mliu*^?. and also to control the actions for dam- 
ages, for personal Injuries, that might he brought In the courts of those 
counties? 

Gen. Farrar. No; my Investigation did not lend me into that at that time, 
and particularly with reference to coroner.s’ inquests— at that time no sugges- 
tion was made w’lth reference to that. 

In fact, Mr. WaNh. my Investigations were made largely from this stand- 
point and probably in<’idental to It. I am u Democrat; that organization was 
Bepubllcati ; and for a good many years my party ha<l been complaining of the 
control which they had ov<'r that county, ami I went down there as a Democrat 
to try and w’ork the thing out from a l)emo<*ratic stamlpolnt; and the evidence 
did not come to me from the industrial stamlpolnt whateviT at that time. 

Chairman Walsh. This was purely an investigation from the standpoint of 
politics? 

Gen. Fark\r. Well, that phase of It was; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Did it come under >our jurisdiction to make an investiga- 
tion as to whether the mining laws of the Slate were being obeyed? 

Gen. Farrar. No; it did not. And, as I stated before, upon the occasion of 
my being dire<-te<1 to go into tliose counties that wais the flrst time In which I 
had any jurisdiction to prosecute for that trouble or for that cause, If any 
existe<l. Nev('r before ha<l I had the opportunity, and I was anxious to sw 
that there sliould be a full and complete investigation on that occasion. I got 
nowhere wdth it. 

Chairman Walsh. Now’, unless you have some statement you desire to make 
yourself, General, you will be excused. 

Gen. Farrar. I have one otlier specifle one. 

When the troops w’cre or<lered Into tlie fii*hl on the 28th day of October, 
1913, the order having been made along about midnight the night previous, I 
w*as not present. For some rea.son tlie governor di<l not call on me that night, 
but he sent a letter of Instruction, one of which w’as to the effect that the 
militia should permit all striking mln(*rs to return to w’ork who desired to go 
to W'ork, and to give them protection ; and that until otherwise ordered no 
strike breakers should be brought Into the flehl. Now’, it is a significant fact 
that Just as long as that order maintained the militia were Indirectly aiding 
the strike. Striking miners came to me and commented most favorably upon 
the conduct of the militia in the field. Reports came to me that they were 
playing ball together, they fraternlziHl together, and everything w’ns lovely. 
Bnt that order of the governor w’as untenable, except ns an absolute military 
nece.ssity ; that is, that It would be an absolute necessity to keep strike breakers 
out In order to maintain order. There w-as also a practical question Involved, 
ami that was that coal was prohibitive both in price and in supply. Winter 
was coming on and coal was selling here — and I mean lignite coal, such as we 
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produce^ — at from $9 to $10 ikt ton uatl could liot be procured In sufficient 
qmuitJties at that pritte, and every industry depending on coal was in a dbrious 
coixlltlori. 

I loJd tlie governor tliat tlie operators had a propei’ty riglit in their inliu>s 
which tlK^y wci-e entitlcHl to enjoy; that men had a right to work; and tliat his 
position was tenable solely upon the ground that it was absolutely an imi}era- 
tJve necessity in order to maintain order. I understand my view was not 
shari'd by Senator 1‘atterson, hut I will give you my views for what it is w'orth. 
The gov(‘ruor, therefore, modified that order and men were allowed to go to 
work. W hen ho modified the order lie gave specific directions that the militia 
should se(‘ tliat the jneii brought to the mines to work were previously informed 
that u strike was in progress, and so far as I learned the militia required in 
every instance tliat that should be done. They gave the men brought in to 
work sale conduct to the indues and tlie production of coal was resumed by 
tlie mines. From the minute (hat the order was changed the relationship 
, lK't\ve<*n the militia and tlie strikers changed also, and the strikers began to 
ahiLse the militia and continued to abuse them from that niomout on. 

Now, in January the conditions over at Oak Creek, in Rout County, had be- 
come acute. kSo, far us 1 hud information, neither the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co. nor the VlCtor-Amerlcan Co. or the other large company’ op^u*ates over 
there. It is a small company that operates over there. I may not be correct, 
but It is my uuderstuiuling. Trouble laid occurred and become somewlait 
intense and the citizens had l>e(*ome somewhat impalloiit. They organized, I 
am Informed, about 1,000 men for the puriiose of seeing that conditions were 
restored to thi'ir normal statt' over there, and tluy gave a numher of agitators 
In that strike so many hours to get out of town. That was largely brought 
about through several going to the town of SU‘aiu!)oat Springs and starting up 
agitation there. One by tlie name of Stiner, or Stinehart, is reported to hsivii 
said — and I got this rejiort from good authority — “I am not an American 
citizen; I owe allegiance to no country. Tlie L'nited States is the worst comitry 
on earth,” and tluai he used an expression relative to the American Hag that 
I can not quote in evidence In public. That was the last straw that broke the 
camel’s buck, and tlu'y were given by tlie people a certain length of time to 
get out. 

At this time the strikers were bitterly assailing the militia in the southern 
field, and on Sunday, January 4, 1914, tlio governor culled me in the afternoon 
to come to his house because he was fearful that serious trouble would occur at 
Oak (’reek, I went to his house and while I was there, Mr. Ed. J. Doyle, who 
has testified here, and some other man, wlio had been called an agitator and 
had been told to leave Oak Or(*ek, came to the governor's house. Mr. Doyle 
came mid told of the situation over there, tliat they had orguuizoil the cltizems 
and they wore going to drive tiio union miners away from Oak Creek, and he 
demanded that the governor protect them. I sahl, ” Mr. Doyle, what do you 
mean?” lie said, ‘‘I want protection.” I said, “Re specific, what do you 
mean when you say you want protection?” He said, “I want our men’s lives 
and property protected over there.” 1 said, “Do you realize that the only 
thing the governor can do is to send troops over tliere for tluit purpose? Do 
you ask that troops go over there? ” He said, “ We want protection.” I said, 
•* Iji‘t Us understand each other ; the only thing the governor can do is to send 
troops over tliere. Do you want that?” He said, “ 1 demand protection,” And 
the next day n company of militia was sent to Oak Cii'ek at the siieciflc request 
of the union, who ever since have boon complaining that Uie militia were 
abusing them every day. 

I think that is all, Air. Chairman, uule.ss you have some other questions to 
ask. 

Chairman Walsh. I have been asked to ask you this question — and we have 
but very little time; Was the terror in Trinidad caused by the fear that the 
militia would come on from Ludlow, in your opinion? 

Gen. Farear. The terror was causetl— was because of the striking miners 
who had possession of the town and were patrolling it with arintnl bodies of 
men up and down the streets day and night and the militia was hung up at 
Ludlow. 

Chairman Walsh. Is It not a fact that a week after the Ludlow battle, 
Trinidad, which was absolutely In control of the strikers, was about the only 
peaceable town in that district? 

Gen. Fasrab. It Is not. 
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Chairman Walsh. Did .Tudgc Xorthcutt help conduct the Trinidad grand 
jury, oi>^ what part did he take in it? 

Gen. Faebeb. He was called as a witness. 

Chairman Wai^h. And took no other part in it? 

Gen. Farrar. No; but I consulted liim prhately from time to time about tluit 
and some other matters of which he had knowleiige. 

Cliairman Wal.sh. I am asiuHl to inquire of >011 if you know about the loot- 
ing of saloons and the jlestruction and contiscalion of liquors in tine Snodgrass 
store at Ludlow, also the coniple destruction of i)nkeries, r(R>miug liouses, and 
private residences at Ludlow by the ndlitiu? 

Gen. Farbab. I know nothing of it it. 

(^hairman Walsh. You have no infm-matioii in regard to the matter? 

(ien. Farrar. No. 

(Jliairman Walsh. That is all, General. 

Mr. Nortlicutt 

TESTIMONY OF JUDGE JESSE G. NORTKCUTT— Recalled. 

Judge NoRTHCfTT. Before l>oginnlng your intenv>gutorh's, I want to make 
a eorr<*etion. 

Cliainnun Walsh. I am not going to interrogate >011 fiirlb(‘r, luit I am going 
tti say that the commission has conclud<‘d to sit here all day and has a different 
program; and you would not have luvn reenlle<l hut for the fact tluit Com- 
missioner O’Connell wants to ask yon a question or two. 1 am compelled to 
restrict thi.s rtnlirec*! examination, as you rnlgld call it, to 2t) minutes. 

Judge Northcutt. I will object to his questions if you will sustain my ob- 
ject ions. 

Chairman Walsh, I uill cooperate with you In jestrlcting it to 20 minutes. 

Judge Northci tt. One correction I want to mak(‘ which -was suggi^ted to 
me yesterday afternoon. It was that in introducing the pamphlet which I 
intnxluced here, I denominated it “American (Mtlxen.’’ If I <]id .sr>, I want to 
substitute “ Anmnl Citimi"’ for “American OitlBen.” 

C'hairmnn Waish. You dj<l say, “American Citizen”; I rememi>ep it. 

Judge NoRTHcrTT. The i)aper itself sliowed “ Arme<l (Mtizen.” 

Mr. Osg(>od went on the witness stand and explnlmnl about the houses In 
tlie camps; that the Imuses constructed by tlie companies and renietl to the men 
were of a substantial, comfortable character; that some of the lURqde con- 
striicte<l shacks which they owned tluanselves. In corroboration of that I hold 
ill my hand a number of photographs which I shall introdms' in evidence. 

Chainnan Walsh. Hand them to the messenger, please. 

Judge Northci tt. I will do so. 

(The witness submitted ,‘U photograplis of dwellings, clujrches, sciioolhouses, 
boarding hous(*s, and mining camp views.) 

Tliese likewise show the character of the .schools in tlie camps and the 
churdies. Bev. Jaine.s McDonald testltlwl ns to the ah.s<*nce of cliurchc'S. You 
will see some substantial churches. 

Just one word in addition to what Gen. Farrar has told about tiie terror pre- 
vailing in Trinidad, wlien occupied by the strikers. It will he observeil that 
the strikers had marched from the Black Hills east of Ludlow 12 or lli wlh's 
to Trinidad and took riossesslon of it. They occupii*d as headquarters for 
some time a hall called Castle ITall in Trinidad, and from tills hull flonteil a 
Greek flag, which was there for some days and uhtll the approach of the Fed- 
eral troops, when their leaders told them they would have to take It down, 
liecaiise tlie Federal troops would not allow jt to remain. They got quite In- 
dignant, but removed it. They had a tent colony or tent clt>' out on tlw* old 
ground previously occupied by tlie mllltfa. I believe that Is all I have to say 
In regard to that 

Commissioner O’Connell. Judge, you have got me up a tree as to wliat your 
position Is a.s to the rights of organized labor. In your testimony of yester- 
day you read Into the record a number of circular lett(»-8, actions of various 
kinds of the United Mine Workers’ organization. Its international officers, go- 
ing back for several years, to show that, or to substantiate a later statement 
nwi^Ie by you— that the United Mine Workers were responsible for all of the 
struggle and strike In Colorado? 

Judge Nobthcutt. That is substantially correct, ami I reiterate it. 

Commissioner 0’CoNNKi.r« It Is boileil down in this one sentence freadlng] : 

“ Now, I have stated ami reiterate that the cause of the present strike is the 
effort of the United Mine Workers of America to organize the coal fields of 
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Colorado, and I think that Is given out or corroborateil hy their declinations 
from their own organization.” 

Ain I to understand tliat it is an unlawful act for the United Mine Workers 
()f America to come into Colorado in an effort to organize the minors working 
in Colorado? 

.ludge Nokthcutt. Vou ask me If it Is unlawful? 

Commissioner O’Coanklj.. Yes. 

Judge NoRTHCifTT. It is not. 

Commissioner O'Co.nnei.l. Ain I to understand that It is your position that 
the organization of the mine workers in Colorado having members of tke 
United Mine Workers not citizens of the State of Colorado is a violation of the 
laws of (^)lorado? 

Judge NoRTiictriT. It Is not. 

Cominlssiom'r O’Connkt.l. Am I to understand, then, from the exjft^ssion 
contained hero In the minutes, that you think the best Interests of the mine 
woriciM s of Colorado Is served or would be serveil by the United Mine Workers 
of America keeping out of the coal fields of North America? 

Judge Noiitiictjtt. Well, I had expressed no opinion upon that subject, hut 
if :sou wish iny opinion upon the matter, gentlemen, it is this; That no sot of 
mi'M and no Institution can be lamelUed by the methods pursued by the United 
Mine Workers of America. If you will observe, in every State in which they 
have oiH'Piiled, so far as my reading carries me, they have pursued the same 
metiiods that they have pursued in Colorado. The eases which have gone to 
the courts of last resort, in which they have passed on, which grew out of 
strikes inaugurated and conducted hy them, disclose a state of facts precisely 
similar In character to their conduct in Colorado. Take the case reported in 
the 04tii Southwestern tliat went up to the Supreme Court of Kentucky, 
and the ” Shortoil ” case. The Kentucky case, I think, was the ease of Lin- 
dell r. Commonwealth, and there was a case in West Virginia, and in every 
case that has come to the supreme court growing out of strikes conducted hy 
tlie United ^Ilne Workers of America, tlio reports abound in details of violence 
ami ld(K)(lsliod. I’eople in America ought not to be permitted to conduct their 
alTairs in that sliape. 

Commissioner O'Connkll, Then I take it from the testimony that you do 
not wish to convey tlie idea that the mine workers wore not witliln their rights 
in coming into Colorado and attempting to organize the mine workers in 
Colorado? 

Judge NouTHcrTT. It has been decided time and again, iiy the courts in the 
Thilled States, State as well as Federal, that employee's liave the right to or- 
ganize lalior unions, and that they have the right to strike to enforce their 
demands. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I will get to that in n lulnule. The laws of Colo- 
raelo, as I understand, provide that an employer can not discriminate or elis- 
cliarge a man because of his membership in a union? 

Judge Nortticttt. Correct. 

Commissioner O'Connkil. Tlien, the reverse of that must he true, that they 
have the riglit to organize? 

Juillge Nouthct^tt. No one disputes it; I never did. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Now, If tliey have the right to organize they also 
have file rlglit to strike? 

Judge NoRTiicrrT. Yes; there Is no question about that. 

(Amiinissioner O’CoNNi'.r.u Tlien, the mine workers, in passing resolutions, 
eitlier at tlielr national eonvention or district convention or by any moans beat 
suited to themselves, and deciding that there should be a strike of the miners 
In (’olorndo, wi're within their perfeid right in doing It? 

.Tudge NoRTTicrTT. They committed no crime in doing so. It Is not the 
ordering of a strike that constitutes a crime, but the accumulation of arms 
and ammunition and the gathering together of lawless men to go out and 
burn and kill ; that is where the crime lies, and these people have never dis- 
puted It, and they have had numerous opportunities to dispute It. 

Commissioner O'Connell. In your testimony of yesterday you gave evidence 
as to the ti*entmont of Oen. Chase, particularly favorable to the men who 
struck. Have you In mind any particular case or instance in which he showed 
any special consideration for the men on strike? 

.Judge Northcutt. Well, when he came there he was very free to confer 
with the leaders of the strike, which was proper. And when he went to get 
their arms his conduct was very different from his conduct in disarming the 
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guards. He required the guards of ilie companies to deliver up their arms, 
which they did. The strikers treatctl him witli utter contempt, and he very 
resignediy accepted tlie situation. 1 certainly regarded that as a great favor. 

Cmnmissioner U'Connkij.. That is what you had in mind when you said 
he showe<l the strikers great consideration? 

Judge XoRTiK'rTT. Yes; and 1 don't think the .strikers will deny that they 
looked on the military as tJieir friends. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. I>o you know anything of tin* oilicers of the 
strikers entering into an agrecunent with (Jen, ("hase, or anyone else, to have 
the .strikers turn over their arms which they had? 

Judge Northcvtt. I only ha^e (Jen. (Phase's word for it. I d(> not vouch for 
the truth of it lie .said (hat Lawson had promised him to turn over th(‘ arms 
of (he strikers, or have the strikers <lo it. That is my recollection. You might 
ask him, I may bo mistaken about It. 

Comml.ssioiK'r OX'onnell. You cited and piclure<l for the commission in a 
most dramatic manner 

Judge XoHTHcrTT (Interrupting), Thank you. 

Commissioner <>'(\)NNK 1 !.. q'he killing, wounding, and shooting of p(‘ople dur- 
ing this trouble. T not<‘ you did imt make anv mention of the killing of Louis 
Tikas. Ibnv was he kilhsl? 

Judge NoiniK i rr. I thought there had bism enough said about that. I do 
not knoAV anything about it ('xcepting what I hav«‘ heard luav from the witness 
stand. I was not tlnu'e. 

Commissioner O’Connkli.. Is It a vl<»latlon of law t>r idhics for a militiaman 
to kill a prisoner? 

Judge NouTiicrrr. I should thiidv .^o. It iv a \iolation of hnv to kill any 
jxM’son e.\((*pting in self-(lefens(‘. 

Commissioner ()’(’!oNNEi.r.. Do j(*n understaml that Tikas was a prisoner at 
(he time he nad his death? 

.lialge XoHTHcr'iT. 1 know’ mailing about it excepting what I have heard 
r(>hit(*d here. I )»resume ln‘ w'as. 1 think Lieiir. JJmh’rfell sai<l he w’as a 
prisoner. 

('ommlssioncr ())'Co\ veu.. Did you hear Lieut. Linderf(*lt's ti'stlmony? 

Judge NoKiini TT, Y(‘s, sir. 

Commlssiomr D'Con.nelt. Did .aou lu'ar him s.ay Hint he had declared martial 
law? 

Judge NoRTiicrTT. H<* said sonuMhing about that, T do not recall his exact 
language, hut he said he promulgated the dislaration of martial law. 

Comm hssl oner O’CIonnei.l. Do you thhdt it was within the milliority of a man 
empIoy(‘d as a guard for a coal corporation cv(*n though a member of (he State 
militia, which ha<l not yet been callinl out. to <leclare martial law? 

Jmlge Xouriict’rr. Well, I wouhl certainly want to know’ all of the clrciim- 
staneoH before I approved of that sort of action; but the imwe fact that ho may 
have been active as a guard for a coal company would not obviate or destroy 
any authority be might otherwise jiossess to declare martial law. If the gov- 
(U’nor of the Stale haiiiKUied to 1 h‘ acting in that capacity and the circumstances 
.lust died a declaration 4if marlial law, he certainly could so declare it. Also if 
IJnderfelt llktwvlse jxjssessed (he authority, lie could so declare. I do nof^hink 
the proclainaticm has much to do with the proposition, anyhow’. 

Commi-ssioner D’Conxell. The governor w’ould then simply ddslgnat<* a cer- 
tain individual at a certain place to declare iiiarllnl law, regardless of whether 
the militia of the State had been ordered out or not? 

Ju<lge NoRrircuTT. That is in tbi.s ease certainly an neademie question, be- 
cause nothing of the kind was done. The governor did not designate anybody 
that I know' of. 

Commissioner O’Conneee. You <lld liear LInderfelt sav that he had dec]are<I 
martial law’? 

Judge NoBTHctJTT. I take it he merely promulgated what he understood to 
have been previously declared. That is the way I construe<l his testimony, not 
that the declaration emanate<l from him in the flr.st Instance, but I take it his 
testimony meant, and In fact that is the way I rememl>er his testimony, that he 
had been advised by his superior ofllcer that martial law had betm dw'lared and 
he gave out the evidence of it. That is my recollection of his testimony, and If 
he so understood It, even though mistaken, he wa.s not acting improf>erly. 
Even though he might have been Illy advised or erroneously advised, he is not 
to blame for inaugurating the order which he understood to exist. 
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(^‘oiiiinl&sionor O’Connell. I’Iiiti, he might assume then and take It tor 
MHJiUed that was mistukon 1<> suy to tiie courts of these counties, I am the 
Juw,” and to Uie citizens of the county, “ You must obey me,” and state after- 
wards that he was nilstakt'n? 

Judge N()Kiir< n’T. lie never did that, and I ilo not see the i^ropriety of 
h,vj«)lhecnting any question upon it. 

(’oiiiinissioner O’Connell. I think the te.stimony will show that was his 
position. 

Judge Noethct TT. Perhaps. 

(>)inniissionor O'Conni'U.l. During your dlseu.ssion you spoke about the neces- 
sity of a law to prevent a recurrenc-c of the things that have taken place. 

.ludge NoKTitc ITT. Alore the propriety than the iiccxissity of it. 

("onurjissidiier 0’C3onnell. I suppo.se you have in mind that If Colorado or the 
National Cov(‘rnment ha<l laws, for instance, that created a board of mediation, 
conciliation, or arbitration, or something similar to that now in practice now in 
railroad service, that the corporations, the coal corporations of Colorado would 
come in and act in accordance with such laws? 

Judge Northcutt. I liavo not the slightest doubt but what the coal operators 
of (’olorado will obey any law enacted by legally constituterl legislative IxHlies 
Imving .lurisdlctlon over the terrilory where they operate. I have serious 
douhts, however, as to the other parties obeying it. That has been the answer 
I hat always presents itself to me wlion we talk of compulsory arbitration and 
tribunals to ailjudicate those labor troubles. What is the use of legislating for 
l»eoplc that won’t obey the laws as they exist? 

(’oiiunlssionor O’Connell. Let us see if we can not confine it to the side we 
are discussing and got the other fellows after a while. Do you think, yourself, 
that such a law or regulation as woubl require that a board composed of a 
number of reputable citizens, to be appointed by the President of the United 
States, to bring people together, would l)o in the ^liroction of future peace and 
for the benefit and prosperity of the country generally? 

Judge NoirrHCT’TT. Of course it is more prognostication, any opinion I might 
express in the matter. I do not think that an experiment of that kind would 
hurt anything, and it might do some good. I have long entertained the idea 
tliat some law ought to ho cnncled to prevent changing conditions as they exist 
in the labor field without first appealing to some tribunal either now in exist- 
ence or to be designated to adjust the matter. To illustrate very briefly : Before 
an operator could nnluce wages he might be required to give notice to his em- 
ployees that he Intended to so reduce wages, and if they objected to that, let 
them specify, in some properly designated way, their objection, and let the 
tribunal Investigate the matter and thrash it out, very much the way they do 
now rate questions and things of that kind. If the laborers desire a raise In 
wages and can not get It upon application, let them appeal to the tribunal and 
have the matter investigated. I have long thought that some proper method of 
that cliaracter was worthy of consideration and might be evolveil. 

Commissioner O'Connkll. Do you know Jefferson B. Farr? 

Judge Northcutt. I am acquaintetl with the gentleman. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What is Mr, Farr’s standing in the community 
whert he is slierlff? 

Judge Northcitt. Very good. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What is his financial standing? 

Judge Northct^tt. I think Mr. Farr is well fixed tliianciaily — lie is substantial 
financially. He Is not rich and he is not poor. He owns quite a lot of lrrigate<l 
land and reservoirs and canals and some cattle — just how many I don’t know' — 
and some bank stock. The tangible property that is In sight is of considerable 
value. I do not know’ how’ much he ow’es, if anything. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you know’ of the corporation that he Is presi- 
dent of’/ I think he said the corporation that owns buildings and property? 

Judge NoRTHcrTT. The mercantile company? 

Commissioner O’Oonnrll. Yes, 

Judge Nokthctjtt. Well there is a realty company. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is the one I refer to — incorporated for $50,000. 

Judge Nobthcutt. It is a speculative company, and he owns one-fourth of 
the stock In that, and It owns quite a number of tow n lots and, I think, some 
buildings. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Do you know’ his method of carrying on the liquor 
business in that county? 
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Judge Nobthcutt. Well, there arc two mercantile companies there ,one 
the Spanish Peaks Mercantile Co. and the other the Gooil Night Mercantile Co. 
One of these companies, I am not sure which, owns some — one or two — ^saloons 
and probably is interested in the wholesale liquor business and, I think, is the 
agent for some brewery. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you ever heard as to the nudlaxl or kind of 
lenses that he makes with his tenants us to the rcfiulrement that lh(‘y shall deal 
with his mercantile c'ompany or -wholesale house? 

Judge Northcutt. I never heard of that until it was meiitloneil here yester- 
day. I do not know that I see any impropriety in it. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is it gcaierally ruinoreil in tln‘ county that lie con- 
trols the wholesale and retail sahnin husine.ss? 

Judge Nobthcutt. I never have heard of that, except ujion an occasion now 
and then when some fellow is dissatisfRHl with the ccmrt.s an<l makes application 
for a change of venue from the county or something. He then .sets up a great 
story about Farr controlling the county through his liquor interests; hut that 
is about to end and can not be maintained much longer, if true— and I do not 
think It Is true. 

(.Commissioner O’Connell. The charge is also made that the political party 
that iloes not imvt with your approval can not secure halls in which addres.ses 
are to be made, and that Farr looks after thi.s. 

.Tu<lge NoRTiicurr. Farr is a Republican and has been in the Republican Party 
ever since I knew him. That is likewise the parly with which I lane been 
alFi Hated up to a few y(*ars ago, when I made some changi‘ for my own reasons. 

Commissioner O’Ccnnell Farr was on your ticket last yiair? 

Judge Northcutt. He was in 1014. 

Commi.ssioner O’Connell. I suppo.se, of cour.se, fathered by tlie Republican 
Party as such, with the rest of the camlidjiles? 

Judge Northcutt. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is a g<M*d citizt'n and perfectly qualified for the 
position ? 

Judge Noutjicutt. Yes; he Is one of the best ofiuers In the State of Colorado. 

(^oninils.sioner 0’(.’onnell. PcTfectly Immune? 

.Tudgo Northctttt. Ye.s, sir; and as far as I know' be is a man of generous 
nature and a companionable fellow' and a moral man. I do not think anyone 
w'euld raise any qiu'stion as to Mr. Farr’s morals. It is true that he Is InterestiMl 
in the liipjor business. Up to date it has been a legitimate business under the 
laws of ('’olorado, and many good pt‘oplo are interested in it directly or In- 
dlrt'ctly. 

Commissioner O’Connet.l. Among those i>hotogi’aphs you have handed up, 
you speak of churches and otlior things. I find a iiicture of Just one clmrch. 

Judge Northcutt. I think there arc tw'o or three more. 

Commi.ssioner O’Connell Have y<ui any Idea of the number of cburclu'S In 
these coal camps and the denominations of them? 

Judge Northct'Tt. Yes; it is very geii(‘ral, too, and not very sfiecific. I 
think that in practically every coal camp of any size there is at least one 
church, and tlio most of them are Catholic churches, very properly so, ns the 
employees arc, a very large juTcentuge of them, of the Catholic faith. Th(*i’e is 
a large Catholic denomination In our country. There is a large church In Trini- 
dad and that i.s the parish residence, and there must lie five of six prle.sta living 
in Trinidad and they go out to the.se various mining camiis. They are very 
energetic and faithful to their duty am! do a great deal of good, undoubtcxily. 

Now, whether there are churches of the Protestant denominations In any of 
those camps, I do not know. Undoubteilly there are persons here who do know, 
and I think it would be w'ell that the record should show it. 

Commissioner 0’(^onnell. Is there any effort made that you know of to 
discourage the attendance of miners at the churches or other places of public 
gathering w’here they might get together? 

Judge Nobthcutt. Absolutely none. On the contrary, I am advised that 
one of the coal companies, the Colorado Fuel & Iron CJo., has what It terms a 
welfare department and devotes a great deal of attention to church work. 
They have Inaugurated Sunday schools in their camps, and sermons are 
delivered every so often. On the contrary from discouraging It, I don’t know 
how much they encourage it. I believe the executive officers of the com- 
panies, so far as I know therii, are church people, perhaps not all of them. 

Commissioner O’Connell Did you hear the testimony of Rev. James 
McDonald? 
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Judgo NuHTlirT^TT. T (11(1. 

(.’oimnlssitnier O’Connell. Whose testimony would IndlcHte that everything 
was done fo pre\'(‘nr the .sucwss of his efforts, his mission, and his Sunday 
school ? 

Judge Northcutt. Ho Is like every other man who Is a failure in life, he i.s 
disgruntled. If you will read his cross-examination at the congressional 
investigation I think the rc^a.son for his statements are there disclosed. 

Conindssi(ai(*r O’Conneli- Is he (li,sgrunl!(‘d with social affairs, or in what 
^\ay would you imply that he was (llsgruntlisl? 

Judg<‘ NoiniK I TT. Ap[mrently with his surroundings. In his testimony 
previously ndVriMsl to he condernnivl some of tlie officials of Las Animas 
County, tiie sciioel siiperinteiuhait in particular, and when It came to ascertain- 
ing tile N'asori for it, it was found tliat he had applied for a t(‘acher’s certificate, 
and applied far it wllliout taking the examination, which the superintendent 
could not lawfully grant. Tiiat was tlie foundation for his antipathy to the 
school sni)(‘rlnt(*nd<‘nt and to tlie scliools, undoubtedly. 

Commissioner 0’('onm;h,. Am I to understand from your t('.stimony. Judge, 
that It is posslhl(‘ to oldain Justice for the rich man and for tlie poor man 
alike in tli(‘S(‘ counties repn\s(*nt<‘d In these mining districts? 

Judge NouTirccTT. I tliink It is a possilillity ; yes, sir. 

(’ommissioii O’Connell. Is it your oiiiniou tliat such has l)<H*n the case? 

Judg(* NoirnrcrTT. Well, I ccrlaiidy could not answer in the m'gative Ixvuuse 
I can not polrd to any specific Instance in W’hich any person has lie(*n a victim 
of an injustice. Tliere may have Ix'on such and likely, If iny attention were 
call(‘d to it, I would recognize it, but 1 do not have in mind any such Instance. 

(\>mmisslorj(‘r CfCoNNELL. Do you think the b'stlmony offeuTd to this com- 
mission of the numlier of deatlis that have occurnsl In tlie mines and tlie 
fact that so f(‘w cu'^is have Ikhui brought l«‘for(‘ the courts, W'ould indicate 
that 1( is ia (li(‘ irdads (»f (lie opcTators ndning in tlu‘se counties that Justice 
can b(' ol)tained in tin' courts? 

Judge NoiiTiK i rr. Well, it prol»ahly has not Ixvn dlscIos(Ml to th(‘ conunks- 
sion, aixl it oiiglit to Ik*. (Ii.at rx'arly all of tlioso dc'allis wiiich took place in 
what you may term a wholiwjih* manner — (iiat is, as a n'sult of explosions were 
adjusted liy the compjiriie'«!. 

(kunmissloix'r (VConneii. As tlx'.v hav(‘ apparently bc'on adjusted, fr<na the 
list W(‘ hav(‘, on a hasls. 

Judge Noirmcurr. Tliose that I know anything about w’ere inucli more than 
that. 

(kuniidssloner O’Connell. In oix' ease tlx* company was held n*sjKmsii)lo. 
I’lu* n^st were settled. 

.Taidge Nokthci’tt. On this subject of protection, and .so forth, tlx* men are 
not so iK)or In that rcgjird as you may think. Nearly all of these foreigners 
who w’ork In tlx* miix's of Colorado itaxe the ]»rotectlon of their Cov(‘rnnx.'nt3 
on matters of that character. In fact, anything tlx'y complained to their con- 
suls about, they will get relx'f. 

Coinmlsslorx*!' 0’(^onm:i l. 1 am using the it*rms “ ri<-h ” and “poor” in a 
general sense. 

.Judge Nouthct'TT. Of course, we all know the honelit of motx‘y in litigation 
or anything else. You can get the best eounsel and 

Commissioner O'Connef.l (interrupting). When you W(*re on the bench, did 
any cas(\s cona^ before y<ui In the matter of elainis for accidental death? 

Judge Northci rr. Sonx* few. I recall one ca.se now, Suutx'rg against the 
Union C(u\l & Coke Co. Mr. Hendricks brought it, and It was tried. I do not 
have imw’ in mind the title of other cases, yet there w’ere evidently .some suits. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Ls the present circuit judge a law partner of 
yours? 

Judge North mr. He was. 

Commlssloix'r O’Connell. But not now? 

Judge NoRTiicrrT. Certainly not. 

(kmimlssloner O’Connell. He was when elected? 

Judge Northct^tt. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connet.l. How long after did .»ou dis.solve your partnerslilp? 

Judge NoRTHcrrr. I think probably we dissolved our partnership relations 
the 1st of December, 1912. He was electetl In November, 1912, and the follow- 
ing month we closed our affairs, and he left the office. Tlie district judges 
In this State are not permitted to practice law at nil. 

Chairman Walsh. You will he excused. Judge. 
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Chairman Walsh. What is your naino, please*? 

]Mr. Lawson. John K. Lawson. 

Chairman Walsh. What la your full name? What does tlio U. stand for? 

Mr. Lawson. Rankin. 

Chairman Walsh. John Rankin Lawson? 

^ Mr. Lawson. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is your ape? 

IMr. Lawson. Forty-four years old the .'5ih of next Mareh. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have yem lived in the State of Colorado? 

Mr. Lawson. Nearly 20 years. 

Chairman Walsh. Where did you live before you oame to Colorado? 

Mr. Lawson. In Pennsylvania. 

Chairman Wai-sh. Where were you born? 

Mr. Lawson. In Schuylkill County, Pa. 

(Iiairman Walsh. Are you of American parentage? 

Mr. Lawson. No, sir; my parents were Seotih. 

Chairman Walsh. What business was your father laigaged in? 

Mr. Lawson. Coal mining. 

Chairman W’alsh. What business have you been engaged In all your life? 

Mr. Lawson. Coal mining, principally. 

Chairman Walsh. Please state brielly to the exunmission your experience 
from the time jou went Into business life up until the present time, I im*aii 
the positions you have occupied? 

Mr. Lawson. Well, I have occupied a number of positions, In fact, I think 
nearly every position in the coal-mlidiig Industry up to mine foreman. 

(.^halnnan Walsh. At wliat age did you go to work In the coal mines? 

Mr, Lawson. I went to work in a coal breaker, an authraclte coal break(*r, 
wlu‘n I was JS years of aire. 

Chairman Waish. IIa\e you been eontinuously In that indiiKtry ever slnee? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, sir; excepting a brief period of time. 

(Miairman Walsh. Describe where you worked and your duties briefly? 

Mr. Lawson. I worked lirst in the anlhra<'lte coal breukm'M in and around 
Mount Curinel, Pa. I also worked in the mines there in various capacities, 
and ns a coal miner. I left Pennsylvania and came to Oregon and workisl In 
the coal mines tliere, and went from Oregon to Wyoming and workeil in the eonl 
mines at Hock Springs, Wyo., and then went from there to Walsenburg, in 
tlds State, and workt‘<l In the Walscn mine. From there I w’ent to the wxjKtern 
slope around New’castle, and worked in the mines In that Held the most of 
the time until 1905, wlien 1 was electtsl a iiiemher of the international executive 
board of the United Mine Workers of America. 

('huirinun Walsh. Wliat have been your duties hi Unit eapucity? 

Mr. Law'son. Representing the miners on tlie international distrlet board, 
the miners of district 15, I meant to say, and as an inli'rnulionul organizer. 

(’halrmun Walsh. Are you married or single? 

Mr. Lawson, flurried. 

Chairman Walsh. You reside In the city of Denver, do you? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Whereul>outs? 

Mr. Lawson. 4G52 York StrfH*t at the present time. 

Chairman Walsh. Please give us a brief account of your connection with 
the Colorado strike from its Inception to tlie jiresent time. 

Mr. Lawson. Mr. Chairman, on account of the fact that my counsel has 
advised against iny talking about the southern situation concerning the coal 
strike, I have prepared a document here for the purpose that it may be 
thoroughly understood, and that it can not he inls(X)nstriied, and with your kind 
Iierralssion, I would be glad to read It to the commission. 

Chairman Walsh. You may proceed to do so. 

Mr. Lawson (reading) : 

“ Den\’eb, Colo., December 16, 19U, 

“ To tlic Comnmsion on Industrial Relations: 

“ I have pending against me In the courts of Colorado 19 specific charges, 
ranging from conspiracy in restraint of tra<Ie to murder In the first degree, and 
Including arson and assault to kill, and I am as Innocent of any crime against 
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flic lims of iny Slalc nr Niitinn ns niiy Imllvliluiil siltlns upon this Iiench 
ll.stonhiff to 1110 lioro to-day. 

“iJowii dee|i in flio lioarts of my persecutors they know that I am guilty of 
no (Time, unh'ss if ix' that I am a coal minor, having boon honored by my fel- 
low workmen in st*lecllng me to represent them on the international executive 
board of the TTniled Mine Workers of America. 

“ Tin* re<-ords of tlie ytat(‘ and Federal courts of the Nation bear witness to 
the power of .lolin D. Iba kefeller to destroy the property, character, and even 
the lives of tlmse who oppo.se Idrn in his mad pursuit of wealth. For these rea- 
sons, l)y the a<lvl(*e of my counsel, Mr. Horace N. Hawkins, who is now engagixl 
in the trial of a case at Fanon City, I must decline to answer any questions 
wliat.soever h(‘aring iijion tlie Irichhsits leading up to and during the strike in 
the soutlicra coal Helds, although It was my sincere wish to fully and freely 
do so. 

“ I have this message, however, whic^li I <lt‘slre to communicate to President 
M'llson tlw'ough the medium of this commi.ssion: I w'ould most respectfully 
dir(*(*l your altfsition, Mr. President, to the record of the hearings of the com- 
mission on Tmliislrial ftelafions in tlie city of I>enver, for undeniable proof of 
lh(‘ fact that thcri* is hut one human Ixdng re.sponslldo for tlie deplorable con- 
ditions In tlie coal Industry of the Slate of (^>lorado — Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller, sr. Fortniiuti'ly, this assertion is not based upon any statement that 
can be eontradh'ted or dmiled, for tlie evidence Is found in the correspondence 
liotwt'en ‘Jd liroudway, New York, and J. F. Welborn, Mr. Rockefeller’s agent 
In (’olorado. 

“ When you, Mr. President, submitted your suggestion for a settlement of 
this industrial eontiict, which has agitated our State and has awakened the 
coiiseleneo of the Nation, e\ery citizen in the land, save Mr. Rockefeller alone, 
const rued It as a command from tlie head of the Nation. The reply came, os- 
tensibly from Denver, fiut as now fully expo.sed before tliis commission, was in 
reality from 2() Rroadwuy, Niwv York. I quote from the hqter of Mr. Starr 
J. Murphy, the p' rsonal r(‘i>resentative of John 1). Rockefeller, sr., and the 
rejily from Mr. J. F. Welborn, as showing the trick that w’as played upon you 
by Mr. Rockefeller, and the doceptlou which they practiced upon the American 
people, \l/. : 

‘“20 Ruoadw'w, Nkw York, 

September 13, Idl). 

“‘Pear Mr. Wur-noRN : I liave taken the liberty of sending you, merely by 
W'ay of suggestion, a draft of a propo.sed letUT from you as president of the 
Folorndo Fhiel & Iron Fo., to Preslilent Wilson, which embiMlies my personal 
view of what it wouUl bi' proper to say in ease it stiould swin wise for our 
company to make a separate r(‘ply to the President’s letter. 

>t> » * « * t « 

“ ‘ Starr J. Mi uphy.’ 

“And the rejily, as follows: 

“‘Demer, September 18, IDl/i. 

1\Iy Dear Mr. IdrRpnY: I am very thankful for your klndnes.s in wTitlng 
me on the 15tli instant, and sending me draft of tlie proposed letter to the 
Pri'sident. ♦ ♦ ♦ i think jou will find that our letter, a copy of which 
I am inclosing, contains all of your ideas, with tw’o exceptions. ♦ ♦ ♦ But 
for Mr. Lee’s presence here, niui the invaluaide asslstanc<‘ he has rendereii in 
the preparation of our reply, I should have gone to New York for consultation 
with you, and considering the probable public criticism of my presence at 
your oillee at the time wlieu it would have been generally known that the 
answers to the President’s propo.sal were being prepariM, I think it very 
fortunate that we have been able to make reply direct from Denver with tlie 
public fully lnf(‘rmed as to my presence here. 

“ ‘ J. F. Welbobn.' 

“ The Lee above referreil to is Ivy liedbetter Lee. He Ls the personal em- 
ployee of Mr. Rockefeller, as admitted by Mr. Welborn In his testimony, this 
admission having been forceil from the reluctant Ups of Mr. Welborn on the 
witness stand, after first i>osltively infusing to answer, and then begging for 
time to consult counsel as to his legal rights in the mutter, and finally re- 
ceiving permission to do so from his ea.stern employers. 

“ If you require further proof, Mr. President, as to the sole responsibility of 
Mr. Rockefeller, allow me to point to the testimony of Mr. Welborn to the 
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effect that, Immediately after leavinjr your presence, at the time of tlie sub- 
mission of this letter in the early part of September, he reporh^l dirtM'tly to 
John D. Rockefeller, sr., at Tarrytovvn, N. Y., in company with .lohn D. 
Rockefeller, jr., W. L. Mackenzie Kini;:, of the Dominion of (’anada — also on 
the personal staff of Mr. Rockefeller — and Mr. Ivy Lee, who acti‘(l as the tjo- 
between for Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. Welhorn In the preparation of the letter 
to you, as revealed by the corresj>onden<.‘e quoted above. 

“In view of the fact that you have apiiolnted Mr. Seth liow, of New York, 
at the head of a conciliation boanl, I would respiK'tfully ask you to sut;;?est 
that Mr. liOW call upon John D. Rockefeller, sr„ in person at the earliest oppor- 
tunity, and ur^'e upon him the acceptance of your sunfxestion to brlu}' about 
industrial peacd In Colorado. 

“In eonnnon with countles.s inlllions of my fellow citizens, I reeotinizc the 
fact that perhaps no other President in the history of our coiintry has been 
calletl upon to intervene in so many ditlicult and delicate situations tliroiia:h- 
out this country and the world, looking tf»ward the hai>piiiess and welfare of 
mankind. If your .su!^!.(estiori is not accei)t<sl hy Mr. Rock(‘feller when pn'senteil 
by Mr. I.ow, this master of millions will he Init the .se(“ond person in the life 
of your administration who has spunuMl your kindly othces In the cause of 
ja'ace and justiee — tlie otlior one Ixdn;' (Jen. Vicloriaiio Huerta, lute dictator 
of Mexico, present wh(‘roahouts unknown. 

“ The testimony pven luTore thl.s commission last wwk hy Mr. Welboru 
places the issue squarely iMdore tlie world: Is John 1>. Roekefeller grenti'r than 
the Government? Is lu‘ Idgher than the law?” 

(yhalrman Walsh. Then you decline to make any statement, as I understand 
it, as to the incidents leading up to this strike? 

Mr. Lawson. I must (hv-llue on advice of counsel. 

Chairman Walsh. Is tlu‘re anything further you wish to say? 

Mr. Lawson. No, .sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Then you may be excused, 

Mr. Frank Hayes. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. FRANK J. HAYES, 

Chairman Walsh. Rtjito your full name, please. 

Mr. Hayes. Frank Hayes. 

Chairman Wat, sir. Where <lo you reside? 

Mr. Hayes. My people live in lioulder, (Vilo., at the present time. I am from 
Indiuuajiolis. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you married or single? 

Mr. Hayes. Single. 

(^hairman Walsh. What is your business? 

Mr, Hay'Es. National vice president of the Unit(‘d Mines Workers of America. 

(chairman Walsh. How long have yon held that position? 

Mr. Hayes. For— I took the jKisition April 1. 1010; I have iield it more than 
four years. 

(’hairmnn Wat.sh. What is your ago? 

Mr. Haynes. Thirty-two. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would begin at the entrance Into your business 
life — at the beginning of your business liRi — anil sketch your places of residence 
and employment down to the present time, 

Mr. Hayes, I wa.s Imrn in \\'liat < ■iu‘er, Iowa, May 4, 1882. I went to work In 
the coal mines at the age of 13 at Mount Vernon, HI. I was initiated and given 
tlie obligation of the PnitiMl Mine Workers of America hy my own father, who 
was president of a local union at the time I Joined this organization. I worked 
in the coal mines of Illinois until I was 21 years of age. At that age I was 
elected secretary-treasurer of the Belleville subdl.strict miners’ union. I con- 
tinued in the capacity of secretary-treasurer of that district until I was 20 
years old. At the age of 20 I wa.s elected State s<HTetary-treasurer of the Illi- 
nois Mine Workers Union. At the age of 28 I was elected International vice 
president of the United JMine Workers of America, the position I am now 
oc*cupylng. 

Chairman Walsh. What education did you receive in your boyhood? 

Mr, Hayrs. a common-school education. 

Chairman Walsh. In what schools? 

Mr. Hates. Tl^e Mount Vernon schofd and Centrnlia schools. My father was 
quite a union mhn and was blacklisted in the early days and was forced to 
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move from one coal camp to another, anti due to that fact, I attended the com- 
mon 8chool8 in a number of places. 

(Jhalrman Walsh. What was his business? 

Mr. Hayes. Ckial miner. 

Chairman Walsh. You were born where? 

Mr. Haykh. At Wlmt (Tiecr, Iowa. 

(Chairman Walsh. Your father was a native of what country? 

Mr. Hayes. A native of the Unltecl States. 

Chairman Walsh. He was a native American? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish yo\i would he j?ood enoujih, Mr. Hnye.s, to give a 
brief account of your connection witii the Colorado .strike from its inception to 
the present time. 

Mr. Hayes. I came to Colorado In July, 1913, at tlie request of the miners 
of Colorado and the ollicials of the Colonulo Miners’ Union, not for the purpose 
of ffunenting strife but for tlie purpose of endeavoring to settle peaceably the 
strike in northern Colorado, as well as to adjust the grievances of the miners in 
southern Colorado. And with that thought in mind I endeavored to secure a 
(oyl'erence wltli the oiKTators of this State. I, along with my associates, wrote 
a letter to all the operators In the Sate, asking tlann to meet us in conference for 
tlie purpose of working out an amicable adjustment of the grievances com- 
plalniMl of by the miners. We received no answer to that communication. We 
waited for almost a month after that communication had iieen sent to tliem 
and then decided, at the request of the Cohirado miners, to call a convention to 
meet In Trinidad Septemher lo, 1913, for th(‘ purjiose of Udting the miners then 
dwlde whether or not they want(‘d to continue the old system or whether or 
not th(*y wanted to declare a strike to secure their freedom. 

That coiiv(‘ntlon was the largest atteiukHl miners’ con\ention iu the State of 
Colorado, regardless of what the oiierators say to the contrary, and practically 
(‘Very mining camp in tlie State sent a delegate. It wuis a nqiresentativc con- 
M'ntion. The men, where th(‘y could (»l(*ct del<‘gut(‘s opi'uly, eU'ctcd delegates; 
hut, dm* to the system of tVudallsiu that prevaded in southern California, It was 
liniio.sslble to eh‘(*t delegates openly in that n'glon, liecause to do .so meant per- 
si'culloii and discharge and possddy a.s.sunlt by the large army of paid guards 
that th(*y had around their property for that purpose. It mt*aiit as much as a 
man’s life was w’orlh to say that he was a union man, but secretly hundreds 
upon hundreds of thos(' im'ii expivssed their d(‘slre to alliliate with this union 
and quietly and secretly (‘U'cti'd delegates to this convention — the only way they 
could el(*ct delegat(*s was in that way. 

The convention iiu‘t. Invited the operators to attend this convention. 
Wo wanti'd to do e\erj thing In our power to avoid a strike. That w’as my keen 
pcu'sonal desliv. 'fhe oiH*rators failed to put In an app(*ararice, ignor(Ml our 
invitation for the .second time ; and then the miners, .S(*eing that all h(qx^ for a 
Iieaceful settU'inent had failed, sc'clng that the oiH'rators had refused to even 
meet witii them, or their repri'sentatives, had refused to even answer the letters 
W’o s(*nt tQ tlieiii, seeing (hat all hope had gone to si'cure redress of their griev- 
ane(*s, they thems«‘lv(‘s, In convention asstmibled, d('cid(*d to strike. I attended 
that convention. 1 did not say one simrle word In that convention until after 
llie men tliemselvi’S issued tlie strike order, and when they did issue the .strike 
order I arose in that eonvenrion. I said 1 did not care to impress my views 
Upon tills convention. If tlie miners of (^)lorado tliemselves wanted to strike, 
then that w^as their busiiu»ss, and they would have our support; and I said ft I 
bad tried to jier.siiade the miners of Colorado to strike I wwld have been held 
solejjy responsible, but now “ You have declared this strike without any influ- 
ence from me or any otlier so-cullal agitators.” 

The convention adjourned. The delegates in the convention wanted to strike 
Immediately. They wanted to give the operators 24 hours' notice. I person- 
ally talked to several of tlie local leaders of miners In Colorado and told them 
to postpone the strike date one week, because I was convinced that when the 
operators saw that tlie miners were determined to strike they would possibly 
then seek a Joint cxinference for the purpose of settling these disputes. But as 
a reward for my suggestion, w’hen tlie delegates went back to their homes, 
practically all of them were chased out of the camp, notwithstanding their 
families were living In the coal camps, and were discharged, A week after the 
ootivention adjourned the strike began. I remained In the strike fleld up until 
December 22, 1913, and then, owing to the fact that our International conven- 
tion was meeting in Indianapolis, I w'as forced to leave and forced to remain in 
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the Kn.st to assist in nej^otiiitin}? \va*;e aRroeinents f^or the eastern miners until 
along In July, 1914, I believe, ns nearly as I can remember, at which time I 
returne<l to Colorado. I was not^n Colorado while most of the violence was 
occurring. 

Chairman Walsh. To what extent were the miners and the local officials 
urged by the national officers to organize and call the strike? 

Mr. Hayes. In accord with our duties as organizers, when we ftVe appealed to 
by miners we are expected to go to them, listen to their grievances, and If they 
<lesire to organize, if there is a sentiment for organization, to do everything 
within our power to se<‘ure an organization, and we did do that very thing. 

Chairman Walsh. Irrespective of the interests of the miners in (N^lorado, 
what benefits would accrue to the national organization by the unionization of 
the Colorado mines? 

Mr. Hates. There w’ould be no pecuniary benefit accruing to the international 
organization. The only benefit that would accrue would be that which jiilght 
be given to the Colorado miners themselves. 

(’hairman Walsh. Well, It has been statcMl that the admission fees, the initia- 
tion fees, and dues would add greatly to the financial benefit of the national 
organization. Just exidain as to that. 

Mr. Hayes. Tiie national organization receives not one single cent of any 
iniriation — not one single C(‘nt. 

Chairman Walsh. What proportion of the dues do they receive? What sort 
of jH'r capita tax, or whatever you call it? 

Mr. Haves, (Mdy 115 cents per month, the smallest dues, I think, of any gnait 
International union in the world. 

Ciiairman ^\’ALslI. Wliat would that amount to in a y(*ar if the organization 
W{is protected «s designed in Colorado, approximately? 

Mr. Hayes. W(‘11, it would amount to about $;k).tKK) a year. 

(’halrman Walsh. How are funds so collected, expended 

Mr. Hayes (interrupting). That is, if all the miners were organized in the 
State? 

(Minirman Walsh. Yes. Hoav are funds so collected; expended by the na- 
tional organization? 

Mr. IlvYEs. They are expende<l in protending the rights of the miners under 
their various wage agre^ements, e\*)>ended in publishing our ofilclal pjip(‘r, ex- 
pende<l in organizing work 

Chairman Waish (Interrupting). Is there any sinking funtl in your organi- 
zation or any momw that is not used in the onlinnry carrying on of Its affairs 
from year to yemr? 

Mr. Hayes. No, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What {ire it.s receipts and expenditures per year, approxi- 
mately, leaving out strike benefits for the time being? 

Mr. ITayes. About ; that is. basing it on a membership of 4()0.(K)0. 

Of course, we won’t average 4(K),0(K), I think for the year. Imt close to it. Itut 
basing it api>roximately on -lOO.tKM), our receipts will be mon* than $2,0tH),(KK) u 
year, including strike assessment. 

Chairman Walsh. Pleas«* state where tin* men are now working as coal 
miners in the United StJites under agreements between the operators and the 
union organization. 

Mr. Hayes, Please state the States, you sa> ? , 

' ^Chairman Walsh. How many men are tluTe now working ns coal miners 
trader agreement 

Mr. Hayes (Interrupting). Clo.se to 4(K).()t)0. 

Chairman Walsh. In what States are they locatetl? ♦ 

Mr. Hayes. They are located in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, (Ihio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri, Iowa, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Colorado, Arkansas, Texas, Wyoming, ^Montana, and Washington. 1 think I 
have covered them all. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is the attitude of the large operators elsewhere under 
such agreements with your organization and toward the principle of collective 
bargaining which I l>elieve underlies the entire fabric of your concern? 

Mr. Rayes. The operators prefer the trade agreement to the old system of 
uncertainty that prevails In the nonunion fields. They think It insures serairlty 
to their business and that when they sign a contract they know they wlU Ij^ve 
peace for a certain period of years; that they do not have to hire a large army 
of armed guards for the purpose of watching and spying upon every man ; and 
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they feci better, from the s1»rnlpolnt of oonsclenc<*, to treat their men as humans 
Instead of like aiilnmls and slaves. 

Clinlrmnn Walkii. You have heard the statement made here to the alleged 
breaking of contract uiwn the part of the’^Unlted Mine Workers of America, 
and a letter— a si)ecllic letter which was read into the record — signed by Mr. 
Gllday and others, and I believe perhaps by Secretary Wilson. . 

Mr, Ha YES*. I heard something about that letter; yes; I heard that. 

Chairman Walkii. I wish you would make any comment that you think per- 
tinent on the charge that these contracts are not, In tlie main, beneficial to the 
employers pn tlie — on a<'<'ount of tiie fact that they are so frequently violated. 

Mf. Hayes. I Want to say, Mr. Commissioner, that the contracts are violated 
more by the coal oiwrutors tlian tlicy are by tlie coal miners. They continually 
parade the few violations of tlie contract on our part, but these so-called vio- 
lations are due to the fact that the oiicrators themselves do not avail thoni- 
selvi^ of the procedure .laid down In the contract, aial that they delay the set- 
tU'inent of ca^es souielina's two and three and four mouths, until tlie patience 
of the men wears hut, aial these little spasmodic afi'alrs occur once in a while — 
but very selcloni. But w(‘ have clauses In all our contracts that If the men do 
strike this way, no mat hr if tludr patience is exhaiiste<l, due to delay and 
evasi(m practiced by the other party, that they are fined and punlslied, ami 
dls< lplirie maintained. 

I have here sonu‘ letters— Mr. Osgood testlfa'd here one day that he was 

forced to leave th(' State (»f Iowa because of the character of this union. I 

want to read s(»ine do(•um^Ilts hearing iqM^n our union. I want to prove that 
our union is a husiiu*ss lust itui ion, and has heeii recognized us such by the 
ifiajorlty of the coal operators of the land. Mr. Baer, particularly, before lie " 
died, the great anthracite operator, ndmUted the mistake he had imide in his 
earlier da.\.s, and If he had lived, I feel a.ssured from what ho told me ami 

otlu'r imanlitM’s and otlleers of the union, that \\(‘ would have a ilirect agree- 

ment in the anthrncit(' field, lleiv Is a letter from the president of the Iowa 
miners concerning Mr. Osgood. Shall I reml it? 

Ohalrman Wai.nif. ProcetHl. 


Mr. IJaybs. I have .several here freadlngl : 

“Dear Sm: I am in r<‘cei()t of your h‘lt(>r of the 2oth instant, requesting in- 
formation pertaining to J. O.sgood’s connection uith tin' mining industry In 
this State sonu' yiairs ago. Replying thereto will say that Mr. Osgoml started 
Ills career In the mining world at Olevelaiid, Iona, 1 mile east of Lucas ahoulT 
the year 187C. At that lime he was not eonsidered fiimneiallv well fixixl so 
I am advised; however, mine No. 1 and later mine No. 2. each having extrenielv 
favorable physical cimdilhais In tlie way of a thick coal vein, good roof, anil . 
so forth, it was said that a vast sum ol moiU‘V was made by the company at *■ 
these two mines. At any rate, ,T. C. Osgood left Iowa for Colorado reputed to 
be a very wealthy man. 

“In the late eigldles after mine No. 1 had been worked out and mine No. 2 
was near tJie end of its existence, this company sunk mine No 3 This mine 
was .sunk on what was calliMl Whitehreast Hill, near <3evelaml.’ My * father 
worked In this mine as a miner. I was then Init a small hev, hut I can still 
reinemlwr liearing father .speak of the poor vein of coal. It is said that as 
the eompany liad vast earnings out of mines Nos. 1 and 2 they were able to 
Interest eastern eapifal In mine No. 3, and Inid been able to get vast sums of 
eastern ejn>ital on tlii.s project. This mine proved a complete failure This 
occurred a numlier of years before the United Mine Workers’ organizatSn 
became estahllshe.l In the Iowa coal fields. Later this eompany developed 
coalmines In other pltic*es, namely. Keb ami Forehush, Iowa ^ 

“Jlie eastern homlholders wlio had become Involved In the Cleveland mine 
No. 3 deal, finally forced receivership througli the courts and the Keb and 
Forehush. mines were taken over. Each of these mines was Operating a num- 
ber of years before the miners’ organization was e.stabllshed ; In fact accord- 
ing to the average life of an Iowa ct>al mine each of these rainra had passed 
the meridian of lif^havlng been in ofwatlon about 10 years before our 
organization was established— consequently it could not be tnithfully or con- 
scientiously said that the- United Mine Workers were responsible for the' 
Whttebreast Fuel Co. rellfiqulshlug their hold on these mines. 

“ I am advised that Mr. Osgood w’as later interested in Cleveland mine No. 4 
aMhit 3 miles west of Lucas. This mine was abandoned about 1908, The un- 
favorable physical condition of the mine and of the vein of coal made this a 
very poor proposition. It must be remembered that every hole in the ground 
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in the coal fields does no|; 3 ield up coal as anticipated, bu^ia^rnlted Mi wo ' 
Workei's should not be held resiwinslble for thd' work of, nature. ’V 
“ It can not be said that the Unit^ Mine Workers’ organization's detrimental 
to the coal Industry of our State, and to substantiate ibis atatertient I am in- 
closing hercfftith copy^of let'ter received in our offfce fi^'Mr, H. C, Sn»ith, 
president of the^Iowa Coal Operators’ Association, also cattles of letters received 
from several prominent coal operators of our State, giving thet£ vJdiK'S in regard * 
to doing bu.slness with our organization. As substantial ^ijilnfsa , m6n they 
would not make such statements if the nlino ^vorktfrs’ orgnnmitioil^was det^- 
mental to their Interest. ^ . •V 

“ I might also add that these gentlemen have beftn engOig^ In the Obnl** , 
mining industry In this State for a number of years!* and they are voicing the 
consensus of opinion of the Iowa coal operators generally, ns attesleil to by the 
president *of the operators’ association. 

• “ W. 11. IlOGFirtS, 

# « President of t1^ Iowa Miners.'* 


Now, here are the letters, Mr. Chalnunn, from the coal operat^oi’S of lowj^, 
Avhlch I think will dispute entirely Mr. (Xsgood’s claim about the Unit<Hl Mine 
Workers’ Union not being a business Institution. 

(’halrnian Walsh. W(‘11, now, will you kindly state the saibstance of them, 
the date, the writer, and the suhstaiwe to assist us. if possible, in saving time? 

Mr. Uavks. The first Is a letter from P. 11. Waterman, general supprintend<*nt, 
dated Octolx'r 10, 1013, 

Chairman Walsh. And the .substance of it Is wlmf? 

. Mr. Hayes. Well, it goes on to state * 

Chnlrman AVatsh (Interrupting). You may state* It. Do tlu'se letter’s, or <lo 

they not, express satisfaction so far as 

Mr. Hay’KS (interrupting). Yes. Hen* is a stati'incnt hy Mr. AVutiTuian 
[rending] : 

“Union labor in the low .a mines has lncreas(‘(] the cost of coa! produedlon, 
but in my own operations this is more than offset by the stability Of service 
rend(T(Ml through the* .Ml)S(‘nce of local shutelowns and strikes. My company has 
about 700 naai and boys on Its roll. 

“Ydurs, truly, 


“ P. IT. Wateumav, 
(Jencrai Superintendent." 


Npw, here Is nnotlicr from the Hawking f’eal V’o.. W. G. Hodge, snpeTin- 
tertdent [readlngl : 

My preference is to deal w ith union men, because at the time the miners 
't^’ere unorganize<l I have known the niines to he shut down for any mere trifle, 
and miners w’ould fight for nothing at nil; for instance, a few men would get 
together and some one would suggest that they go home as t^ey were feeling 
indlsposefl, and off they wT)nld go. However, sinc(* b<*lng organized this, In my 
case, has been eliminated, and while we do not sw eye to eye In everything, 
there seems always to be a tribunal w^e can come to ami obtain a perfect under- 
standing.” 

Here Is one from Mr. G. W. Clarke, governor of the State of low'a. I will road 
it In full, as a letter from the highest ofilclnl of that State {reading} ; 

’.‘Answering your letter of Octol>er 2, I have to say that it would have beep 
anawered earlier but I have been for so much of the time recently away from 
the city. 

“ You Inquire as to what, In my opinion, Is the more beneficial to the mining 
IndustryMn the management of the mln<« — as to whether with union or Non- 
union labdr? I am of the opinion that it would be much more beneficial ’apd 
satisfactory in every respect to deal with union labor, for the reason that con- 
tracts can be entered into by an organized body of men which will be recogw 
nized by. them as binding to a very much l>etter extent than with nonunion men; 
or. In dtber words, witli men where you must depend up<jn an arrangement or 
contract with each individual man. It would seem to me that if I were mnn- 
“•aglng a mine and were employing a large number of men I w'-ould rather deal 
With men» who are organizeil as a whole than with Individuals. I should antici- 
pate a much more satisfactory result In this methml of conducting the work. 

“Yours, very truly, > 

“G. W. Clarke, 

**GoL'Ci'nor of the State of lowaP 
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Hero Is anotW letter from the Central Coal Co., by Secretary Thomas L. 
Evans. CoiiflutUng he says Lremiing] : 

“ We have had at various times 250 to 300 men In our employ, and will state 
further we prefer union labor at all times In the operation of our«iines. 

“Beg to remain, 

^ ♦* Very truly, yours, “ Cejvtbal Coal Co., 

, “Thomas L. Evans, Secretary.''' 

^^Clinlrraan Walsh. How large a mine is that? 

Hayes. Emi)l()y.s from 250 to 300 men — the Central Coal Co. These are 
from the operators who own the mines. 

Here Is one from E/C. feinlth, president of the Iowa Coni Operators’ As.soeIa- 
tlon — the same kind of as.soeiation, only much <lllTerent in character and stand- 
ing, with the “Big Three” out here. I Heading:] 

“ I am in receipt of your letter of October 2, in which you ask for an expres- 
sion of opinion a^betuet'n union and nonunion labor in the operation of coal 
Uilnes. 

“As president of the Iowa Coal Operators’ A.ssociation, to whom your letter 
is addresstsl, I am strongly in favor of the employment of union labor an<l the 
joint movement. 

“ Yours, very truly, “ E. O. Smith, 

“rwmdcnl of the Iowa Coal Oyeralont' Aanociation." 

Another one fnnn Hohert Ib'nps, coal (Operator [reading] : 

“ Uepiying to >our leller of the 2d, will say that my experience In the mining 
business has beiai much more satisfactory dealing with union men than it is 
with nominion men. 

“ We have from 100 to l.'iO men working for us about eight monliis in tiio 
year.” 

I have sev('ral otliers liere. 

Clnili'inim Wal.sh. From wiiom are lliey, and do they or do tiu^v not 

Mr. Haves (interrupting). One here (rom Alex Walker, iiulorsing ills iT*la- 
tions with our uni(m, from WImt Cheer, Iowa 

(■hulrman Walsh (interrupting). What is Mr. Walker? 

Mr. Hayks. He is a eoal operator. 

Chairman Walsh, .hist nm through and state who they are. 

Mr. Hayks. Tlie other letter is from D. F. Cuslilng, a coal oiK'rator, iiulors- 
ing our union. 

Clniirman Walsh. Approximately liow’ many employees are rejuvsented by 
the association in Iowa? 

Mr. Hayks. From tiiese letters, every eoal operator, I think, iu tlie Slate is a 
member of tlie e()al operators’ assoelution. 

Chairman Walsh. How many men do ihey eiujiloy collectively? 

Mr. Hayks. They employ IS.tKX) men. 

(’halrman Walsh. Now, have you fuilshed with that correspondonoo? 

Mr. Hayks. Yes. 

Cluiiuuan Waimi. We would like to know’ what other beneflt.s, if any, you 
claim the operators, the proprietors, may enjoy from dealing with your organi- 
zation, or in adopting the ]irinciple of collective bargaining? 

.Mr. llxYKs. Well, in dealing with union labor they do not have to employ an 
army of detectives and guards and secret spies. They save that amoun^of 
money. ’I'hey .secure a lietter class of miners, a more coiniMdent cla.ss of men. 
The union miner is a man of higher standard than the nonunion miner, from 
myfown otiservatlon. I liave noticed these nonunion miners and they remind 
me of Edward Markham’s poem, “The Man with the Hoe” — no feeling, no 
ambition to lie otlier thun a slave; but in the union miner you will find a differ- 
ent man. a different typ ' of man, a man who gives service for wdiat he is paid 
fot, and the highest type of miner, who takes pride in his union as well. There 
are otlier lamelits that possibly I could think of if I had a little time. The 
se<*urlty given by the trade agreement to tlie operator, the prevention of local 
strikes and discipline. 

Chairman Walsh. Discipline of the men? 

Mr. Hayks, Dlscliillne of tlie men through the union, 

«4^hnirman Walsh. It has bt»en remarked here many times that there Is an 
objection to the character of the men that belong to your organization. What 
do you say to that 

Mr. Hayes. Mr, Clialrman 
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Chairman Walsh. Where do you derive your menibershlt), whore are ilu^y 
gotten ? 

Mr. Hayes. The character of our mernbersldp Is first passe<l upon by the coal 
operators. Unless the coal operators hire miners we can not initiate them inio 
our union, ^o If there Is anything wrong with the character or tyi)C of our 
rneinberalilp, the coal operator and not the union — the United Mine Workers of 
America — is responsible for that type. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would detail, Mr. Hayes, any of the Iwneflts 
which you claim accrue to the mine workers from organizatloii to act in a col- 
lective way? 

Mr. Hayes. We have, due to collective bargaining, advanced our wages In 
the best-organlzeil States in the last 15 years approximately 100 per cent; we 
have establishKl the eight-hour workday in practically, yes. In every field that 
we have thoroughly organized ; we have placed checkweighmen on every tipple 
to fiee that tin* miner receives correct weight for his coal. 

Chairman Walsh. Was that, or was it not, fcuind to 1^ necessary In the 
experience of the miners ns a whole; that is, the necessity checkweighmen? 

Mr. Hayes. It is very ess<‘ntial we have checkweighmen, because we are paid 
by the ton and not by the day. I wsis taught in the East that 2,(MK) jamnds was 
a ton, but in .some of these nonunion camps tliey say that 3, (MX) pounds is a ton. 
Miners so testified to that faet, and said tliey were forced to load 3,000 pounds 
for a ton. I Imvc testimony liere from indi\idual miners that I will suhmlt for 
the record. 

Chairman Walsh. Proceed now with any other benefits wblcb you claim the 
mine worker has liy reason of acting collectively instead of individually? 

Mr. Hayes. Wliy, he finds proti'ction from injustice, from ptdty iKU’secutlon. 
He has frecsloin sucli as he could not enjoy undcT nonunion conditions. In 
other word'j, in tlie union mino if a man is mistreated or abused, not paid for 
tlie work he do<“<, if he is r()l»b(‘d at tlie company store — If tliey Imve a com- 
pany store, wliich they seldom do in a union field— he can take bis case up, 
witli the mine conmiliti'c and the siip(*rintcndent of the min<*; then, If tli(»y 
can not adjust it, they taki' tlie case up to the op(*rators' assoelutlon, generally, 
and th(‘ president of the district organization, and they genemlly work out on 
adjustment. That man Is jirolected. If the company has done him an injustice 
tliey coiniM'Usale liini for the injuslicc. 

Chairman Waisii. A gentleman testified yesterday, I believe, that in his 
(tpinion organization of niiiuTs l)a<l had no eflfect on maintaining the standard 
of wages in those fields where nonunion men were employe*!]. What has lawn 
your observation in that respect. Mr. Hay(‘s? A nonunion miner said he dl<l 
not believe an organization had laid any elTeet in establishing a lilgher stamlard 
of wages in places where the union Mas not in control. 

Mr, Hayes. I wish I had the wage scales of these nonunion States. A great 
deal has been said about the high wages paid In Colorado. I arn going to try 
to prove to-day lliat Colora^lo operators have the lowest rate of any State In 
the Hoeky Mountain region. T hav»* licre (he scab's of Wyoming, Montana, and 
AVashington, and in every instance these are from 20 to 25 i>er cent higher. 

Chairman Wal.sh. It lias been told here liy a nunilMT of \vltnes.s(*s uniformly, 
jirobaldy on the side of the operator.s, that wages a?*e higher here than other 
places, and also a number of practical miners have b(‘(‘n upon the witness slamf 
and testified to that effect. I wish you would, ns briefly as possible, now analyze 
tlje statement which I have ju.st made. 

3lr. Hayes. The miner, ns I said, is paid by the ton, and the tonnage rates 
are higher in Wyoming, Montana, and Washington than they are in Colorado. 
The so-calletl wage that they make, or are Kuppost*d to make, here In gome 
cases does not mean anything In the final analysis. What will that w^age buy? 
If I earn $10,000 a year and am force'll to 8rK?nd $10,000 to live, I earn nothing. 
We maintain (hat this wage, so-i-alk'd, that they introduce here Is a “pni)er 
wage,” and that, due to the other systems of extortion that they have, even 
granting that their wage scale is correct— and even at that rate It is lower 
than Wyoming and those ojther States — even granting that it Is correct, they 
are enabled, due to the system of feudalism that they have establlHh(*d, to take 
away practically all of the earnings of the men. Now, when this strike began — 
the secQfid day after the strike — several hundred men and women came into 
the office in Trinidad begging for relief. I said, “ Well, can’t yoa take care of 
yourself for a week? ” I said, “ One of our rules is that we don’t support any 
striker until he dias been on strike a week.;’ They said, ” We are actually 
starving ; we must have as.slstance.” * They had been working In those mines, 
possibly, some of ^em for years. A number of them were indebted to the com- 
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posv Btore, and I can wxiuro, if the commission wants them, scores of affidavits 
to prove this assertion. 

In the union fields we have almlished this truck-store sj’stem. And our wage 
scale, due to the fact we are allowetl to trade where we please — we have abso- 
lute freedom In siKuidlng. our money, is higher than this so-called paper scale 
they have here in the southern coal fields of Colorado. Not Only store bills, but 
they charge for drinking water, doctor bills; they charge so much money for 
doctors and hospitals. Now, that would not be so bad in itself, if the miners 
had the right to pass iiiwjn the competency of the d(K‘tor so .selected, but they 
are forced to lake any sort of doctor tlie company glv(‘s to them, even a mule 
doctor. Now, inasmuch as we pay the wag<*s of the doctor, one of our demands 
Is that If the detor Is inconip<'lent, or if lie is mldicicd to drink, as they are at 
times, that we slioukl have tlie right to dl.scharge him. But we have no voice 
in his hiring and no voice in his discharge, even though the i»€H>ple suffer from 
his biingIesonii‘ methods. One (d* our men testdkMl here In a hearing at Trinidad, 

I have the stenographic r(*port of our convention, that he lost his eye, due 
to the tinkering orom? of tliese so-called doctors. 

(finilrman Wai.hh. Now, you have covered the benefits that occur to you 
that accrue to tlu* iiilm'rs under collective liarguining. Have \ou \Kited the 
coal camiw In the south(‘rn coal fields of Colorado? 

Mr. llAYKs. I have vIsIUkI a nuniher of them; those they would let me into. 
They chased me out of one. 

Cluilrman WAi.sfr. Have .>oii \Nlte<l Ludlow and linkings? 

Mr. Hayks. 1 visited Ludlow; yes. .No; 1 (ouUl noi get into Hastings. They 
wouldn’t allow me. 

Chairman Wai.s?i. li<*lagua? 

Mr. Hayks. No; I couldn’t visit Helagua. 

(fiialriuufi Walsh. Who would not allow >011? 

Mr. Hayks. Tlie guards there. 

^ Chainmin Waish. When did you call 

Hayks. I called at th<* Valdez mine about two months ago. I delivered 
an address up ^'re. Air(‘r the sfH‘aklng I was walking around the place, 

and I got over omo comi>any proiSTty, and the guard said, “ You know where 

you arc going?” I snul, “No; 1 am walking around, looking at the town.” 
11(‘ said, ” You are on company property.” I said, ” I didn’t know that.” Ho 

said, “ Do you know I could put you off If 1 wanted to? ” 1 said, “ Possibly 

O'on could. I will gtU olT. I don’t want to be put off.” Sn I left. He said, 
“You can’t visit around here; that is against tlie company's rules.” That Is 
one specific instance that is clear In my mind. 

Chairman Walsh. What has boon your ob.servatlon as to the effect on the 
community, as a whole, where unions exist atul where nonunions exist? That is, 
as to the material prospt'rity of the comrminity, the moral welfare, the religious 
activities, and those tilings that might be cuUctl the purely social institutions 
of the coiiiinunlty. 

Mr. Hayks. I should say the social life In the union fields is vastly superior 
to the siK'la) life in the nonunion fields. I .say, further, there Is practically no 
stx'lal life in the — tlint is, of any consequence — in these nonunion camps; 
that the social and religious life of these noiuiniun communities is dominated by 
the pit iKxss or suiierlntendent, w’ho reigns as a king in that community, who 
lays down the rules and the law’s for the eomnuinlty to follow^ that there Is 
absolutely no degree of frtHMlom in their sislal life. There is absolutely no clyil 
rights that are enjoyetl in the nonunion fields — that is, a man must not express 
his thoughts, if tliey happen to differ with the thoughts of the suix?rlntendent, 
w’lthout running the fear of l)eing discharge<l and iiossibly assaiilteil by the 
guards they have around the mines for that purixise. In the union fields we 
generally have debating societies, reading rooms, libraries. Our membership 
Is allowed to follow any political faith they want to follow w’lthout fear of 
discharge. 

Chairman W\r.sir. Do they have political meetings, where they are addressed 
on the Issues of the day by candidates for office? ^ 

Mr. Hayks. Yes. AVe oftentimes invite the candidates of the different politi- 
cal parties to address our meetings. We have perfect freedom in voting, 
meeting, talking, and linking, coudltious that do not obtain in the nonunion 
fields. ^ ^ 

Chairman Walsh. What has your observation been, as to whether or not the 
meeting together of men in thalr assembly halls has an effect upon their 
education, upon their culture, and their knowledge? 
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Mr. Haves. I should say tlmt llie Unitod Mino Workers N ila* only scliool 
tlmt a great many miners have. Their tradt*-iii]lon hall is tlieir seliooi. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have any eilucatlon yourself, outshh' of ilu' school 
education tiiat you ac<iulred Ixdoro you wore 13 years old? 

Mr. Hayes. No; that i.s all^ 

Chairman Walsh. I notice that, not to coimnent Invidiously, tlmt \oii use* 
good language, express yourself well. Where did you acquire what aluliiy in 
that line that you may hav(‘? 

Mr. Hayes. WhnteviT little ahillt.N I may Inne. Illr. Chairnian, I (»we to my 
conne<‘tion wltli tlie Unite(J Mine Workers. 

Chalrinan WALsrr. What has Ihmmj your ol>‘-ervation with resp(U‘t to other men 
in that reganl? Vou Imve S(*en, for In^tamv, t\u*eigners that come Into IJio 
organlEaflon. 

Air. Hayes. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Italian.s, 8Ia\.s, and others? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes. , 

Chairman Walsh. What etT(‘ct has it .s^xmihhI to ha\(‘ upon them? 

Mr. Hayes. Why. I notice the fa<t wlum they are niciiiln'rs (»f our union for 
a certain length of time that the.\ speak the language better, they take inon^ 
interest in our common life, and tin* life of our country. They are anxious to 
read and learn; that It awjikens new umhitl4»ns and new ideals in (hem, due 
to contact with the nam who jirc fiw to think what they please; and until 
men are fr('e to tliink what tliey ]>l(‘a'>.e there can be no progress. 

Chairman Wvisii. Has your utiiou u di‘tmite policy with resiHX't to men 
hecomiug naturalized citizens and getting an umlcTstanding c*f our institutions? 

Mr. Ha\es. W'e have fiothing in our organic law on that question, but wi' do 
advise, as othcers, that every memhcT hecoiue a naturalized (*llizen ns sc^on as 
possible. Ill a mimher of my speeches I have giteii that advice, and often do 
so personally to our mc'mlKTs. 

Chairmnu Wai.nh. In conimunilies where the miners are organized, vvliat 
has been .tour olxc'rvation with r<‘f(n*<*n<'e to (h«‘ lulners taking part In tho 
civic life* in tin* <*ommuyit.\ , being candidalc*s for otllce, urging candidates’^or 
ollice, and s<‘r\lng upon hoards, and so forth? .. 

Air. IIam.h, In the union towns ndiu'rs take* a very active part In tho political 
life of the community. In fact, we liu\c* a mimlHT of our in(*mbc*rs in (In* vari- 
ous State legislatures. We lm\c' sc'iil im‘n to (^^^gress. We have now', I am 
very proud to say, a nn*mlH'r of the rr<-sidc*nt’s <\‘d)lnet, Mr. Wilson, Si’ore- 
tury of Labor, a man who wc'ut to work in tin* niiin*s when la* was fi years of 
age. I think wliatever education and whalever udvantag(‘S have come to 
Setiretary of Labor Wil.son liave conn* about due to his conin*ction with organ- 
ized labor, because he liad very little school education, going to work in the 
mines when he was 9 years of age. 

Chalrinan Walsh. Are tln'i'c* any AIcmhIuts of Congrc'.ss now who are or have 
been members of your organization? 

Air. Hayes. Not at the present time. We have a prc'sldent pro torn of 
the Ohio State Senate, wlio Is our national secret a ry-tresi'^nror at this time, 
and this national secretary-trc'a^Jnrer of the I’nit<‘d Mine Workers of America, 
while never having had the benefit of college* training. Is the author, T think, 
of the best workmen’s compensation law’ In the world, the* Or<‘<*n workmen’s 
compensation law of Ohio. He Is thcf author of the nine-hour law for women, 
the author of the mlne-nin Uuv lu Ohio, and several other laws that benefit 
labor. I want to brh*fly nicnliou those* as types. I couhl mention seor(*s of 
others, due to the fact that tlie rnited Mine Workers Is an (xlucatloiinl insti- 
tution as well as a business Institution. 

Chairman Walsh. What other effect, If you have chserved any, does your 
organization have upon the civic life of the coinmnnity wlu*re It exists? 

Mr. Hayes. Well, you find the 

Chairman Walsh. For instance. Commissioner O’Connell suggests— what In- 
fluence has it had upon what might Im* called the temperance movement, total 
abstinence from the use of liquor? 

Air. Hayes. Well. I can oifly say that the T'nltt*<l Aline Workers of ;\merlca 
docs not allow any of Its members to tend bar or to sell intoxicating liquors, 
and that a great many of the union fields have voted dry. So far as their 
use of It Is concerne^l, there are^vaHous opinions amoflg the uqlon men, the 
same as there are among nonunion men, on that question. But I shmild ilay 
that due to the environment and the higher ideals that union men attain, due 
to their association with their fellow men, th^y are a gri^t deal more moral 
’ than those who are held dowu, suppressed, and degrad wl, due to the condl- 
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tlons that obtain In the nonunion fields. In fact, morals and ethics are estab- 
bllshed in nonunion fields largely by the mine superintendent, and I could 
recite several horrible things that would not look well in print about the 
moral life in the nonunion fields. Your investigators have investigated that 
fact, I supi>ose. It is a well-known fact 

Chairman AValsh. What has been your observation in point of comparison 
between union and nonunion camps of cities with reference to the activities 
of religious b(Mlle8, whether or not the exercise of religion seems to be freer or 
more restricted? 

Mr. Haykh. I fiiKl p(‘rf(*ct freedom toward any religion you w'ant to follow 
in the union camps. 1 do not find that freedom in the nonunion fields. I 
know of i)rea(lu‘rs who have been discharged or starvetl to death, because 
they dared to e^press their con\ictions In line with the Gospel taught by the 
Nazarene. ln.stanc(‘s down lu're in the coal fields of Colorado where preachers 
have ineuiTed the liosiiliiy of the coal companies, because they dared to take 
our side and stand tor the peojde who are oppressed. 

Cfiutirmtin Wai.sh. IH) you have any other observations that you desire to 
make as to ih(‘ eiVc'ct of eollcetive bargaining on community welfare? 

Mr. llAVhs. AN'i'll, I could, hut I do not know just how to approach that. I 
could say a groat deal silaait what the union means to the life of the com- 
munity. It is their (luhrooin; it is their school; it is a place where they 
heco!ti(‘ Informed of current events; it develops a si»lrit of comradeship among 
the men. 

('huircian Walsh. How about the effect on helping others? 

]\lr. II VM S. I was going to tmieh on that. They, I will say, due to this 
eommunily life, widch the union develops in the camps, close community life, 
they will assist th(‘ sick, give tliem weekly benefits; they bury the dead, and in 
every way they endeavor to lieip each othiT. In llie Illinois union, of w’hlch 
I was s(‘(Telar.\ -treasurer l)efore I l)eeamo vice president, we have a $200 death 
honefit : (‘vm'y miner in the State who dies, his widow ^ecel^es $200, or, if he 
is single, his dopt'iulents, if he has any. 

Chairman W.vlsh. To wluit extent has the union policy in Colorado been 
determined hy the national oflieers, or the nallunal executive board of the 
Ihiited l\llne Workers of Amerl<*a? 

Mr. Haaks. To what extent has the union policy In Colorado been deter- 
mined by tiu‘ mitional organization? 

Clinlrman Wai.sh. Yos. 

Mr. Haaks. 1 sbould say this, that the miners of Colorado, like the slaves of 
the South, could not throw olT their shackles, but Imd to have help; no serf 
or slave ever freed himself. lUit that on account of our duty to th(‘se people, 
on aci’ount of onr Inimanitarlan Interest in them, and our obligation to carry 
this g<»spel all o\er the eounlry, we resimnded to their very urgent appeal for 
assistance. W(‘ ]>ro)iose to luner rest content \intil every mine worker in North 
America is cnleh'd under the l)anuer of our organization. Any time any 
section or any great body of men in any nonunion field manifests a desire to 
belong to this union, and recites to us their wr<)ng.s, w'O are going to that body 
of men, and if we can not settle the dllllculty peaceably, which Ave prefer to, 
if there is no way oL breaking down tlie tyranny and oppression that prevails, 
no way to restore » onsiitutlonal government or give them constitutional gov- 
ernment, and when all other means full, there Is but one other thing to do, and 
that is to strike. 

Atul I want to say right here that I deeply regret being compelled to advo- 
cate a strike; but wlam men are arrogant and will not listen to reason, will 
not even meet witli the rcpresiaitatives of the men, will not oven confer with 
the men tliemselves, then what is there left to do for the men — the one way 
out, Avhen all peaceful means full is hy a strike. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, then, do you determine the policy of the local organi- 
zation ns to Avhether or not they shall strike or not strike? 

Mr. Haykr. No. 

Chairman Waish. And after a strike, do you or do you not determine the 
imllcy ah to the c'onduct of the strike? 

Mr. Hayes. No. Tlie men involviHl determine whether or not they want a 
strike. 

Chairman Walsh. Now’, I notice that yOu were on the policy committee 
during this strike? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that the practice of the united mine workers that a. 
national officer simll be on the policy committee where there Lb a strike? 
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Mr. Hayes. M’ell, It is not a policy. I ^llou^i:ht it an net of eoiirlosy on niy pin t 
when I came out here to invite the district officials to go Int(» the disiriet with 
me and work it out together. Tlie strike was our lust thought. 1 entertained 
the foolish idea at that time that I could settle this thing peacefully. I thought 
that we could reason with these operators; I thought that they would listen to 
some fair and reasonable sort of settlement based upon the laws of the Stab*. 
That is all I had in mind of the national union doing. Even when the strike 
was declared I still entertained hopes of settling It on the basis of the laws of 
the State — and industrial courts to dechle the dl.sputes. W# did not want 
here the check-off system. We do not want that to start off with. We wanted 
to lay here, In a peaceful way, the foundation of this organization. Yet they 
held to the vlewixjlnt that we came here to take over their business and rim It 
in our own sweet way. Let me say, for Instance, the Wyoming ojKwators, where 
we had a union for years and years without a single disturbance, the State 
north of here, they prefer union labor to nonunion labor, and they an? small 
operators compared with these big fellows down here. And I thhdc tlie (^)Io- 
rado coal operators can do the same thing, and all we ask in wages was that 
they pay in C'oloi ado the same wage scale that Wyoming operators pay their men 
and give us the .same rights and tlie same liberties that Wyoming gives to the 
miners of that State, and in making that demand I take it we appeal to the 
intelligence and fairiu'ss of every good citlzmi of the State of (^dorado. 

Chairman Walsh. The* — it has been stated that one of the demands of your 
union is recognition of the union. Please stale as brietly as you can, never- 
theless, as fully as you can, what that term indmles, “ recognition of the union.” 

Mr. Hayes. Hecognitlon of the union Inclmles and was so intended to mean 
the recognition of the riglit of collective hargaining — the rigid, if men wanted 
to join, to liave the rigid to join tlie union, a right the laws of Colorado give 
them; that when we have a certain number of men banded together In a 
locality that we have tlie right to select a pit committee and present our 
grievances to I lie mine boss or superintendent and endeavor to arrive at a 
S(‘ttlenu'nt. 

Chairman Wilstf. Does it iieces'^arily contemj»late the clie<‘k-off system? 

Mr. H\yks. It does not. 

Chairman W\lsh. Does it necessarily <-ontemplate a closed shop? 

Haykh. It (hies not 

Chairman Wai.sh. Does it contemiilate that no nonunion man shall bo 
allowed to work there? 

Mr. Hayfs. It does not 

Clialrnian Walsh. Who writes the contracts for your organization which are 
l>reseme(i to the operators? 

.Mr, Hayks. 1dn‘y are written jointly by both miners and operatora. 

Chairman Wm.sh. For instance, <l<i >ou liave a delinite form that you follow 
always In drawing up tiiosi* contracts? 

Mr, Hayes. No; we confer. We exchange i<leas as to wiiat ought to he In 
tlie contract, and sonu'tinies we debate tin* (piestlon for one or two weeks hidore 
W’e agree, hut we always generally agree. 

Chairman Wvtsh. Is eacli contract tlaai tla* result of a bargain lietween em- 
ployees and the employer? 

Mr. Hayes, Yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. That is an imllvldual bargain In each iiisluno(‘, in eaeli 
State, where the employers have an organlzathm V 

Mr. Hayes. Eaeh distriet. 

Chairman Walsh. Each district? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes; or subdivision of a district There are subdivisions smne- 
1 lines. 

Chairman Walsh. Have the nalhmal <*xecidiv(* boaial of your organlzatloni 
taken any action regarding the purchasing of arms and ammunition in the 
State of Colorado? 

Mr. Hayes. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Have they imrchased any arms ami ammunition for use 
in the State of Colorado? 

Mr. Hayes. Not to my knowledge. 

('hatnnan Walsh. Have they set apart or appropriated any funds for such 
purpose? 

Mr. Hayes. Not to my personal knowieilge. 
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Chairman Waish. Have the national officers or the national executive ^ard 
ot your organlsuitloD taken any action in regard to armed aggression or defense 
In the State of Colorado? 

Mr. Hayes. May I read In reply to that question a letter we addressed to all 
the coal operators in Colorado l)efore tliis situation developed, the horrors we 
have witnessed here In tiie last year or so, the last few months? Here, Mr. 
Chairman, Is a copy of the letter. 

Chairman Walsh. May I ask, before I get to that, do you know of any in- 
dividuals In your union, either in the State of Colorado or outside of Colorado, 
that have taken any ster).s toward the purchase of arms and ammunition for 
use in the State of Colorado? 

Mr. Hayes. No, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Do you kriow of any individuals, or any organization of 
Individuals, Inside of your organization, that have adopted any policy to i)o 
followe<l in the State of C\)lorado with regard to the attempted aggression or 
defense in the eontrover.sy? 

Mr. Hayes. No, .sir. Here is a copy of a letter sent to the coal operators in 
the States 

(^.iialnnnn Walsh. Just one other question Mr. Ballard asks to have asked at 
that ])olnl : Can you name any district where the check-off system does not 
obtain where you Imve contracts? 


Mr. Hayes. Yes. 

Clmlnnari Walsh. Just name tl»em, please. 

Mr. Hayes, In the anthracite region of Benn.sylvania w'o have more than 
1()0,(KK) inembers working, and the agreement carries no clieck off. In West 
Virginia, in tla‘ ('ahin (h'ts'k field, w’e have an ngresanent that carries no 
clieck off. In the New Uiver region, district 29 of West Virginia, we have an 
agreeiiu'Ht llmt carries no chtn^'k off. We ha\e an agreement in Tennessee that 
curries no check off. 

Chairman Waesh. Do you know in a general way llie terms and conditions 
of wliat is known as the proto(*ol in the ikhmIIo trade's in New York? 

Mr. Ha\i.s. No; I do not I know' it in a general way, but not enough to 
comment upon It. 

(’hairman Walsh. IToces^d with your le'tter. 

Mr. Haye.s. Tills is a copy of a le‘tt(*r s(*nt to all tlie coal operators in the 
State\ dat(Hl (tetoher 11, 1913. This letter was addresseMl to the coal operators 
aftm* the violence — tlu‘ first violence occurred at Hint time. We say to the coal 
operators L reading] : 

“We deeply deplore the shooting that has occurred near our tent camp at 
laullow, and feeling that jou are likewise concerned, we w’ish to ask you to 
cooperate witli us to luevont a repidition of such occurrences. Whether eoni- 
pnny guards or miners are w'liolly to blame, wo will not dkseuss here, hut fwl 
that sonu'thing should be done liy botli sides to allay the present feeling. liCt 
US lK)tli say, so far as it lies In our iKiwer to prevent, tlmt tliere shall he no 
more slKwHlng (‘r vioh'nce in and around Ludhnv (n* anywhere else. Call the 
attention of your guards to their responsibility, and we will see that our people 
are Ilkew'lse Informed. 

“The .searchlight tluit is turned on tin* Taidlow camp at night can only have 
the effect of adding to the bitterness of ftniing and should he discontinued. 

“ We trust you w ill accept this letter in tlie same spirit In which it Is writ- 
ten and as a sincere expression of our desire to promote iH\uce and quiet in all 
the coal fields of tlie State. 

“ Y'our.s, verj truly, 


“ Frank J. Hayes, 

“ John U. TjAW’hon, 
“ ,Tohn McLennan, 
“ E. L. Doyle, 


“ Policy Committee Represent in y Colorado Miners.^' 
Chairman Walsh. What was the date of that document? 

Mr. Hayes. October 13, 1913. There had l>oen very little violence up to that 

time. The first real violence occurred — from that letter to the oi^erators 

Chairman Walsh. Did you receive a reply? 

Mr. Hayes. We received no rh^ly. The only thing was an Insulting Inter- 
view' given by one of the oi^erators to the press In regard to this communica- 
tion. We at no time received a reply from a single coal oi)erator— these big 
operators. 
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Clmlrman Walsh, What has been the effect on the temper and feelina of 
organized miners, orgauize<l labor, in other States, growing out oi the recent 
events In Colorado? 

Mr. Hay£ 8. Why, the miners of the other States feel, of co\irse, very bitter 
toward the operators in Colorado, especially when they tldnk al)uiit tlu' iniirder 
of the women and children at Ludlow, but that feeling has not crystallized In 
any concrete action or form, just a sense of resentment to think that men would 
be so brutal — especially the richest man in the world: that a man ^^ho gives 
millions away to charity would be so brutal as to support a system of aimn'hy— 
a system where civil government has broken down, where more than a thousand 
miners have been murdered — I won’t say miinlered but kllksl in the coal mines 
of this State by industrial accidents that couldiliave been prevented in a great 
many cases; but under nonunion conditions the minor is afraid to complain. 
Now, if the minor is working in an unsafe place he don’t want to complain.. 
Lots of times he would rather take a chance with his life than take a cliance 
with his job. So he works on, and duo to this fact the death rate in the nilne.s 
of Colorado — I will take it for a period of five years — is higher tlmii In any 
other cojtl-inining State in tlie Nation. Tliey innnlered tlieni in time of peace, 
and they murdered them in time of wliat is callcHl war, slmi)ly wlien they make 
an attempt to redress wrongs tliey linve suHered for years and years. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat solution, if any, Mr. Hayes; would you have for the 
pn^blenis that liavo lieen raised iiy lids diniculty In (Colorado? 

Mr. Hayes. IMy solution is to establish the principles of crilliH'tive bargaining. 
I think tliat is tlie lie.^t nietliod yet devised for the mljustin<*nt of laiior disputes. 

(Mialnnnn VV'alsh. Is that all you would have to say upon that? 

Mr. Hayes. Tliat is niy sole conviction. 

Chairman Walsh. Jlr.s. Harrlmnn would like to ask yon a question. 

(’ommls.sloner Hakriman. I woidd like to ask you what perccnlage of llie 
C. F. I. miners w(‘ro mombers of tlu' union before lla* strike? 

Mr. Hayes. I could not say. I will say this, tiiough, Mrs. Ilarrlman, that 
the miiH'rs were afniid tr) join (Ik* union. We could not enter the camps to 
ask tliem to j<iln our union. They could not hol<I mi'otlngs of their union If 
they organized one witliout lielng discharge<l and lair.secuted ; consequently the 
iiu'mi>4*r‘<ldp we had In soullicrn Colorado was Insignificant, due to the facts I 
mention. 

(’oiiinds^ioner Hakkim.\n. \h I understand it, the oix'rators clahn that at 
that time the agitators came in and that their iMen--a large percentage of their 
irien--<ll(l not wl.sh to Join the union, and that they had to jirotect them against 
tiiese agitators? What Is your nn.suer? 

Mr. Hayes. I^et me say iu reply to that that the nu'n were more than anxious 
to join; that if tliere was any Intimidation It wa.s on the part of the oixTators 
in keeping the men In the ndnes. I know .several instiinc(*s where men were 
kept in (he mine, kept in the mines, (he camps, when they wanteil to leave. 
In every one of the.'^e camps, the first day of tlio strike, there wu.s u largo iMxly 
of armed ridlians vs ho trie<l to intiiidilate men when they came out and k(H*p 
them in Uktc, but In spite of that intiinldallon on the part of the oiierators 
approximately 80 or (KJ per cent came out on strike the first day. And h*! me 
say further lliat the day of that .strike was the most lulsernlile day I have 
known — rain, snow, sleet, and cold. Their famin<*s came out and pass<*d tho.si* 
arnavl guanls sind got to the op(*n prnirle.s, and many of them slept on the 
ground the first few dajs of the strike, liecause we had no tents In vvhl<’li 
to .shelter them. Hut I say the Intimidation was not on our part but on the 
jiart of the oiverators through their gunmen. 

Ommlssioner Harriman, Did the employees demand that they should luive 
a union ; dhl they ask you to come fi*om tlie outside? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes, madam. 

Commissioner Karri m.\n, Atid organize them? 

Sir. Haye.s. Ye.s, madam. 

Commissioner Haicbiman. And you did not Just know and think it would 
he a good thing? 

Mr, Hayks. No, madam. From my personal standpoint It meant an ex- 
penditure of millions of dollars In nuikiug that fight. We listened to their 
appeal for aid. 

Commissioner Harriman. Mr. Hayes, do you or do you not iadlcwe that 
much misunderstanding ami antagonism would have been avertetl if there had 
been a form of collective bargaining? • 

Mr. Hayes. Yes, madam. 
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OommlssloDer Habbiman. You do think that it would? 

Mr. Hayks. I think that a great deal of untagonlsm could be elliuiuated by 
establishing the principles of collective bargaining. I know it can, because I 
Bee what it has done In the union fields. There is a very friendly feeling in 
the union fields hetwfHui the operators and miners. 

I remember addressing a iiu*<‘ting in Cheyenne, Wyo., when the miners 
dedicated their labor temple, a building that cost about $2r),000, and the op- 
erators and miners fraternized together as one. We had a splendid time there 
together that night in the dediiation of the labor temple. I could recite a 
number of Incidents similar to that Incident. 

(Commissioner Haiiiuman. I have heard it claimed here by representatives of 
the oi)erators that tlu'y could not treat with your organization i)ccaiise of your 
irresponsibility In regard to financial matters — I do not mean personally, I 
mean the union as a whole. What is your answer to that? 

Mr. Havks. My i<l(‘a about that is that they know very little about our union. 
They have ne\cr endeavored to lind out from our union what it stands for 
and they don’t ktiow, due to their arrogant position from the start; that is all 
gueSHW(»rk on their part. 

(Colmnissiom'r Hvukiman. Have you p(‘rsonally ever had a talk with Mr. 
Welhorn or Mr. Osgood? 

Mr. ilAYKN. I never had the pleasure of meeting the gentlemen. I would 
not kiuov llicm if I saw them. 

CommissloiM'r 11ai{uiman. They have refused at all times to hu^o iiiiything 
to do willi you or to talk to you? 

Mr. 1Ia\ks. yi‘s, madam; al)S(dutely refused to have anytliing to do with us 
or ari'jingt* a nu'ctlng at any time or seeing us. Practically all the coal op- 
erators in the United States do business with us every day, and recognize 
us as a bushu'ss institullou. Yet they think tliey are supreme, I suppose. 

Commissioner Hauhiman. That is all. 

Commissi(uu'r I.knnon. Mr. Hayes, we have before us a statement as to 
inon(‘y olTeriHl by, money paid to you. 

Mr. Havks. I am glad you 8i)oke about that. 

Comiiiis^lom'r I.knnox. \\ ill you make an explanation covering that matter? 

Mr. H\vks. 'Phis story about oilieers’ salaries is only one (►f the numerous 
lies timl lm\e l>eon st'iit out by tlm press agent of the coal operators. I did not 
take it vtM'y s<'riously until W(‘ reetdved numerous lett(‘rs alxmt il. I e()uld not 
He(‘ liow anybody could take serious notice of it, knowing any tiling about a labor 
union. 

I liave lan-e tlio annual report of Secretary -Treasurer (jreen. Ht're is the 
way It roads; 

'• Kxpen(litnr(‘S. salaries and exiionses of otlicers, organizers, and employees, 
for the year 1913.” 

Now, these ojxTators say that I received a salary of .$00 a day, or $32,000 
a year, ll is too had I vlo not. The only sad thing about this entire story Is 
that 1 do not get that $32,(K)0, lUit, to answer your question. Here is the ofll- 
cial report, and it shows that I received for one year’s salary — one year, not 
nine weeks— $2.390.72 ; one year’.s e\pons<‘s. .$1,007.20; making a total of 
$4,002.92. Yet tlu'.v say that covers a period of nine wi'oks. 

(Miuirmun Waksk. Was that taken out of that report? IIow' w’ere those 
figures arrived at, if you can give a reason? 

Mr. Hayes. I can not understand any reason for the figures, except the so- 
calUnl press agent might tnink that we were only paid when there w'as a strike 
on, and that it pal<l u.s t(» go and call strikes, and that during peace w’e got no 
salary and expenses. Had the report coveretl only nine w(H‘ks of this strike — 
this report is eiullng November 20 — had it started with September 23, this so- 
called press agent might liave understood tiiat that wms the salary I w'ould get 
from Sepleiuber 23 to Noveinher 30. But, as a matter of fact, I am paid an 
annual salary. 

Chairman Walsh. What amount of sf'rvice did you render in this field as 
compared to your entlri' sen ice tlint year? 

Mr. Haves. I sp(>nt mo«t of my time from September 23 — practically all my 
lime — m this field to December 22. 

Chnlrinnn Walsh. Prior to that time; take the year as a w’hole. 

Mr. IIayks. I spent part of ray time in West Virginia, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 
and PentLsylvanla. 

(^hnirmun Walsh. Porformlng ordinary duties of the office? 

Mr. Hayks. Performing the ordinary duties of the office; yes, sir. 
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Chairman Walsh. That was apparently all eonceutraied iu these ulue weeks 
in the mind of the person tliat wrote that? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes. The constitution, let me .say further, of the I’nited Mine 
Workers specitles the .salary recelve<l by every sinslo otfielnl. Tlu‘ intennitlonal 
.secretary-treasurer could not imy more than the constitution allows without 
being removed from oflice for m.alfeasance. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Did you receive any moneys in any other way 
while you were in this field? 

Mr. Hayes. Absolutely no. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Donations, for Instance, or coutribulions that 
might be imide to the miners? 

Mr. Hayes. I want to .say, in answ’ering tlia4 (]nestion. I han(lh‘d no moni'.v in 
this strike; that :dl the money that wais handled was handled by Internatlc nal 
Secretary-Treasurer Oreen. My w’ork Is execaitive. I have nothing to do with 
the financial work of the union, and handled no finals at any lime. 

Commissioner O’Connell. All the moneys eoming into this district during the 
strike, either feir strike benefits or for relief of any kind, passed through the 
hands of the .secretary -treasurer of the district? 

Mr. H\yes. Y>s. 

Commissioner O’Conneu.. None of tlie intiTimtional <»filcers or officers of the 
district except the seendary-treasuror handled any of the funds — reci'lvinl it or 
paid it out? 

iMr. Hayes. That is correct. 

(’hairm.an Waj.sh. This .‘-latoment has beiai made to imanhcrs of the commis- 
sion — tliat the compensation of organizers Is greater iluring the tlim* of strike 
than it is In ordinary timos, and tliat lu*nc<‘ there is a iiadive for calling the 
strikes. Is tluTe any truth in that statement? 

ftfr, Hayes. Tliere Is no truth. TJie salary is the same In T>eace or in strike. 
Til fact, tlie organizers ju'eter iieaci*. b<*<-ause wlaai tl)(*re is a strike they iiave to 
work twice ns hard. W'e c.re not very anxious to promote strikes for our own 
pi'rsonal comfort, because it means more work. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are then* not cases of wdiere an organizer will 
( oiilrilMiK* some of his salary and <*xpens<*s for the relief of those out on 
{■trike? 

.Mr. H\yes, Well, sir, I spent (‘very singb* cent of my salary In the strike 
region and went .1^200 in d(‘l>t to assist deserving strikers. 

Clmirmaii Waish. .\{ this jioint wi* will adjourn until 2 o'clock this after- 
noon. You will be (‘xaaised pernuuiently, Mr. Hayes. 

(.\t this point, o’clock j». m., \Vcdn(‘sday. iH’cember Jo, 19M, an ad- 

journment wu.s taken until 2 o’clock p. in.) 

AnLIlNOON .SESSION — 2 I*. M. 

Clmirman Walsh. The commKsbui will plea<(* be in order. 

Ml'. CoslIguM will ph‘ast‘ take the stand. 

TESTIMONY OF MR, EDWARD P. COSTIGAN. 

Chairman Walsh. State your name, please? 

^Ir, CosTiOAN. Edw'jird T. (^o.stigan. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you reside? 

Mr. CosTiGAN. Denver, Colo. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your profe.ssloii? 

Mr. COSTIGAN. Attorney at law. 

Chairman Walsh. We have had a brief on behalf of the striking miners 
filed with us, to wiiich your signature is attached. You are the same Mr. 
Co.stlgan who represented the strikers before the congressional commlttei*? 

Mr. CosTiGAN. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now', I would like, If you will, Mr. Costlgan, that you 
should make a statement to the commission and confine yourself. If you will, 
plen.se, also to what might he called your Idea of the solution of the problems 
that you observed during this difficulty and any constructive suggestions that 
you may have to make to the State or Government to put an end to such con- 
ditions. 

Mr. COSTIGAN. If you will permit. Mr. Chairman, I should like to preface my 
statement with a. reference to the congressional hearing. On February 10 of 
this year, as I recall It, I wa.s asked to appear a.s special counsel In the place 
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tho re<|ueat of Mr. Hovafo N. Hawkins, attorney for the United Mine 
l^wijirkers, who was engaged elsewhere at that time. My association with the 
of the congressional committee, wfiich continued from that time to the 
conclusion of its Tabors in Colorado, and through the preparation of the brief to 
^ you have referred, was ray first association w'lth the organization men- 

tioned, although for many years before I had been deeply Interested as a citizen 
in the Koliitlon of industrial diilleiilties. 

During the hearings before the congressional committee I examined and cross- 
examined many witiu'sses who a])pear<‘d before that committee; and, outside 
of the liearings, of course, talked with uncounttMl numbers of workers, botli 
north and south, but in the southern field, particularly; so that my information 
la baseil (»n a very vvi<lt‘ field of discussion. 

I understand your question, however, to relate to the causes and the solution, 
or rather Die solution. In referring to that matter I feel I ought to say that 
in tlie eonrse of ttio dlseussions and testimony given before the congressional 
committee, I reached certain convictions without any previous conceptlou of a 
blnse<l or i)artisan sort. 

Chairman Waf-sit. Of course, we would be very glad for you to give your 
opinion also of tlie causes. I would not want you to feel that you were 
limited to tlio .solution. 

Mr. CosTiovN. I was going to say, Mr. Chairman, that the di.scussion of the 
solution oFight probal>ly to follow a very brief rcs-ital of the cjuises as I found 
them In tluit Imiusirlal investigation, heeauso the remedie.s more or less cor- 
respoFul to tlie causes of tlio industrial unrest in Colorado. 

I was convinced that all tlie causes to which I shall refer were proven to 
have a reasonable foundation in the minds of those who professed to have 
grievances, and I think the testimony gj\eu b<‘foro the congressional committee, 
a.s well as tlu‘ lestiniony takim before this body, .substantiates that eoneluslon. 

There is, of course, In (’olorado as elsewliere tlie general human unrest which 
Is at tlie basis of all progress, and there Is no m>ed of reference to that as^x^ct 
of tlie (’olonido situation. In Colorado In addition to tliat underlying cause 
tlien* lias lieeu a feudalistic system with absentee control, long prevalent, 
esiM'cially in the southern field, on the part of the employers towanl their 
einployei's; and tliis system lias been perpetuated largely through the political 
dominance of great industries in tliat field. Lust spring a State senator, who 
resides at C\)lora<lo Springs, visited Ludlow, and following an investigation 
whl<‘h he conducted there after the tragedy at Ludlow, he made a statement to 
me which I think eomdsely illnstralos the mailer I have in mind. lie sai<l he 
liu<l found, after a searching inquiry into conditions in southern CV>lorado, tlmt 
tin* motto of large industrial eone(-rns, especijilly in Las Animas and Jlnorfano 
Counties, might he expressed In two M’ords, “We rule.” He said the practice 
of tlie coal companies, ns lie knew from his Investigation, had been to assert 
owni'rsliip throughout soutliern Colorado, the ownership of cfmrts, executive 
and legislative ollicials, of coroners and other .iurie.s, of the ehurciies, of the 
saloons, of the scIkkfIs, of the lands, of the houses upon the lands, and eventually 
a certain ownersliip over the men who toil upon the lands. And this senator, 
speaking to me, said that these operators were surpri.sed when in September, 
IDLS, tlielr motto had been taken up by tlie enqiloyivs In southern Colorado 
and liad hi'mi answered in practically the identical words — “We rule.” This 
senator felt that was a comprehensive d<‘scrli)tlon of what had oceurreti in 
that part of Colorado, and he and I agreiHl that the time had come in (Colorado 
for the i>eoi)le of this Slate to say alike to capital and to labor — “The people 
of Colorado rule, over every special interest, with justice, of course, to -be 
exercised alike towayil labor and capital.” 

Another imdorlyiug cause which has been long continued and long manifest 
In Colorado, but one which has been much less recognIze<l in our Industrial 
difficulties, in my opinion, has bmi the fact that our difftcultic'S in the coal 
fields have grown out of and arc rehiteil to a public necessity capable of monop- 
oly. The publW*. of course, immediately recognizes the seriousness of an lndu.s- 
trlal difficulty in a field of that character, and quickly arrays itself, whenever a 
difficulty arises, on the side of the employers or of the employees. At least 
portions of the public take sharp positions in controversies which Involve a 
public necessity, where tlie public, of course, in the end is obliged to pay the 
bill. Here, for Instance, in Colorado we have been paying the bills twice for 
the great strike which has been in progi’ess; once in the mllllon dollar debt 
In^rred through sending the militia to the field, and again in excessive prices 
for coal. 
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In addition to these underlying causes there have l>een, of course, many 
more or less superficial, reasons for Industrial dlfticulty which may be groupw^ 
under the one head of lack of law enforcement and just working condjtlons» 
and the denial of constitutional rights before and during the strikes extending 
from 1910 to 1914. Among these causes, referring now more particularly to 
those existing before the strike, we find the denial of free si>oech, of the right 
of petition for the redress of grievances, and of the right of assembly, concern- 
ing which there lias been considerable testimony given here. I have In mind, 
for example, the testimony of Dr. McDonald, of Aguilar, wliose statement I 
listened to the otlier day. Tliis situation, of course, has been largely duo to 
dominance in the political field by great industrial concerns; and under this 
head, or, at least, following from the existence of this condition, may be put 
the refusal of the oixirators to meet and confer with the workers or strikers 
In advance of the calling of the strike or during its continuance. 

The avoidance of the various laws in Colorado — tlieir nonenforccraent — ha.s, 

I tliink, also been thoroughly proved. Take, for example, tlie sc'inlinoiithly pay- 
day law of 1901. I tliink I heard Mr. Welliorn testify iiere the other day tliat 
his company partially put that law into effect in 1913. 

Discriminations against union men are overwhelmingly shown by the con- 
gressional rmird, if not by your own, llie laws of 1H1)7 and 1911 to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. There is a mass of testimony upon this subject either 
availalile or in the rword. 

The same disri^gurd of the antiblnekllsting law was slipwji In the congres- 
sional hearing. The two statutes of 1897 and 1905 liave Ikvii apparently com 
tinuously violated. Tliero is at least much imcoritrudlcted testimony showing 
such violation. 

The resistance to llie oiieration of the eight-hour laws in Colorado furnishes 
another chapter In the industrial history of this iState, and is w'ell known 
by all old-time residents of Colorado. In 1899 the legislature of this State 
passed an eiglit-hour law dealing with work In underground mines and smelters. 
That law was dec'lared unconstitutlonul by our supreme court, In what Is 
known us (In* Morgan case, in the fail of that year, our court running counter 
to the views of tlie Supreme. (.Vuirt of (he United Slates and of the Supremo 
Court of Utah, rK-eritly (*xpressed upon tin* .same subject. And Immediately 
following that decNlon tlic‘re began a hmg political Industrial struggle In (Colo- 
rado which resulted finally in the adoption of a constitutloual amendment in 
this State pt‘rmit(ing the legislature to eiia<*i eight-hour laws In those llehls 
in which the legislature declan*<l there was danger to human life; yet after this 
popular uetioii tliere was imieh resj.stanee by employers to the putting Into 
effect of (he laws suhs<\pien(ly enacted. 

The same ImlitTerencc* in law enforcement was found in the testimony In the 
congressional hearing applicjible to the untiserlp law of this State, which was 
«dopt(*d in 1899. Tliere was evidence that scrip was still being uswl in this 
State this year, not by the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., which recently abandoned 
it, but by one or more of the otlier companio.s. 

The complaints concerning ehei-kueighmen and short weights likewise have 
b(»en shown to be well groumhsl, imtwltlistanding the enue1m<*nt of a law upon 
that .subject in 1897 ; ami this subject lias l)(‘en a i>urtlculurly aggravating 
source of industrial unrest, because, us wo found It in soutliern Colorado, men 
have felfc; where they have been short welghtenl, as they express it, tliat they 
have bt‘en subjectesi to tlie .same ImiMisItlon that the average citizen revsents 
when having his po<'ket,s picked of hks earnings. 

In the field of preventable mine mridmits and deaths, we liuve also liad strik- 
ing grievances. The CColorado Bureau of Labor has Issucid a report — the report 
of Mr. Dalryinple — showing that not less than 50 per cent of the shocking acci- 
dents in this State have been of a prevent able character. At least Mr. Dnlrym- 
ple makes that assertion, and, I believe, every well-InformcnJ citizen must realize 
that a large proportion of the mine accidents In Colorado have been preveptable 
through the enforcement of our existing mining statutes. This grievanee, it 
seems to me, ought to be considered in conjunction with thp worker’s view re- 
ferred to in a measure by Mr. Hayes, this morning, that death by avoldabh' 
accidents in the field of industry Is fundamentally death by violence, and essen- 
tially subversive of human rights. This view Is surely entitled to respect. 
Many men have felt in the southern fields that the distressing tragedies, for 
instance, of last April, from tbf standpoint of the worker, were not as lai^t- 
able as from riie standpoint of the ordinary citizen, l)ecauw^ labor has Irom 
year to year long paid on excessive toll in accidents and deaths of a prevent- 
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able clinrnoter, had the laws of this State been enforced according to their 
letter — not to mention their spirit. 

There should be emphasized of course, in this connection, the grievance on 
which the members of the commission have spent mucli time — the absence In 
Oolorado of workmen’s compensation laws, and, In that connection, the con- 
trol of coroners and other Juries, about wliich the commission has heard much. 

The employment of mine guards, who, for a price have tended to stir up 
trouble in the soutliern field, lias been another proven source of complaint. 

To turn from these general <*ondltion8 which, as is well known, prevailed dur- 
ing the period before these strikes, to the causes of industrial dissatisfaction 
during the strikes, we have the use to a very considerable measure of private 
deteedves and deputy sheriffs and the making of private war in southern 
Colorado; and T wish merely to mention this unfortunate situation in pa.ssing. 
It is quite unnecessary at this time to review the eircumstances under which 
nrnw and ammunition were clearly shown to have been brought into this State 
and used here. 

The violation of the peonage statute of the United States of 1S07, was some- 
thing also shown in the congressional hearing. To that subject, I think, this 
commission has not directe<l Its attention. Tlie sidpments of strike breakers, 
intelligent and uninformed, Into the strike district was clearly shown; ami 
under the doctrine that compulsory service for the eancellation of indeiitedness, 
whether by force or Intimidation, eonstitutes peonage, I am satisfied it was 
clearly proven tiiatr pe<mage did, for a time at least, evlst in certain of the 
mines of southern Colorado, notwithstanding the Federal law; and that there 
was the same lack of la'gard for tlu‘ Federal statutes in that respect as there 
had been pnwiously In the* State laws. This attitude was shown by the ad- 
mission of certain of tlie employers with n'forence to the violation of the postal 
laws of the United States; hut that, of course, did not eonstit\ite so grave a 
gource of con)f>laint as the holding of men for the working out of debt. 

The disregard of the nntidec<'ptlon law of the State of Colorado of 1011 was 
11kewis<' sliown. Under that statute workers were supposed to he informed in 
fidvance of employ ment of tiie existence of a strike in a district, wlnm there 
was a strike in jirogress; and lack of knowhnlge on that suhiect, T think, was 
fully shown by the testimony, in the case of many men shipped in from the 
Uittsliurgh district. 

In nddlllon to the complaints of which I have spoken, many instances of 
abuse by the militia, witli or without the nutliority of the commanders, were 
itrought to the attention of the congressional committee. The lifoyer decision 
Colo, llepis., p. inni, iwhaps, ought to be considered in connection 
with these abuses. I think I may fairly say that well-grounded lawyers 
and judges are practically In accord in holding that the courts (»f Colorado and 
AVest Virginia ha\e erred in upimldlng extremes of ndlitary action; and that 
the sound docirint' i.s that the privilege of the \vrit of h.aheas corpus should not 
ho suspended without h'gislutive samdion; also that whenever the courts are 
open, a.s thi\v were in sontliorn Colorado, during mo.st of the trouble — of which 
we have heard -and ^^hon actual war Is not in progress, no person not engaged 
in the commission of > lolence siiould he arrested wltliout a warrant, and no 
person ^^hatsoevcr. (-xcept during the progress of active conflict, should he 
detained in custody without a charge i>eing flUsl and an opp4»rtunity for a hear- 
ing being affordod. q'hcse fundamental views of constitiitionai rights were re- 
peatedly and flagrantly violated by the militia In sonthern Colorado. 

In the face of these ci»nsos the remcslles almost suggest themselves. Many 
disinterested! people in Colorado not connected! wltii either side of the con- 
troversies in this State lunv given serious tliduight td> these remetlles. The 
first of tlie remedies on which they are ngreedl is law enforcement. Genuine 
law enforcement would undouhtedlly go far to relieve many of the causes to 
which 1 have made refereneiv especially if law enforcements he given its larger 
sense of the redHignition of nil legal and constitutional rights. 

A second necn^ssity, ns many of us vltnv the situation, is a different attitude 
of mind, I’eople should recognize that a change has arrived in the develop- 
ment of civilization and that the old Individlualistlc point of view must yield 
to the social point of view. The cdmperatively dlsjWRedl emjildiyer should stand 
ready, with or without law, to work with the cooperatively disposed employee; 
and In tils connect Idm labor’s right to organize, already recdignlzetl by the 
letter of the Coloradd) law, and to do collective, bargaining, should be acknowl- 
eiljJN in fact ns well ns by our statutes. 

Steps also should be taken wldch will make life more human for the workers 
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In Colorado, particularly in the southern fields. The workers sliouUl be en- 
couraged to own their own homes. They should be encouraged to help raise 
their own standard of living ; and, I think the testimony here, some of which 
appearetl in letters quoted this morning, substantiates the view that the unions 
do definitely make for better standards of living. The .standard of e<lucatlon, 
to which the unions contribute, ns shown here by the witnesses themselves and 
by their testimony this morning, should likewise be directed along linos of 
safety, comfort, and civilization. 

The workers should also be assured, not only here but elsewhere, of fair 
wages, workmen’s comi>en.satIon in cases of accident, Insurance* ami i^msions 
to cover the calamities that attend the ordinary actlvltl(‘s of the workers’ lot. 
And in this connection, I think, should be remembered what oiie of the wlliasses 
this morning emphasized, that in States like Iowa and Illlm)ls, not to mention 
others, where coal operators make contracts with the workers, and (he men 
own their own liomos, the coal camps are ahoul as iieaceful as tlie farming 
communities. Congressman Foster, of tlie congresslonni committee, has per- 
sonally stated this to be the fact in his own State of Illinois. 

The public-necessity us])ect of coal mitdng. In the opinion of many (»f ns, 
should also result iu its being made constitutionally a public utility, subject 
to regulation by law along all netslful lines. .\t (la* present time coal mining, 
notwithstanding this t)ublic aspect, is ln‘at«*d as private* busiii(‘ss, and tin* com- 
munity has again and again been ojcenly or intVrentially warned tliat Its need 
for coal might be ignored by the owners of this great iad>Uc ne(*esslty. The 
IMildIc ought not to be siibjc'cted to s\i<‘h n tlireat if tin* law cati— as it can — 
prevent tlie danger of the curtailment or suspension of the service of a public 
m*c(‘.sslty; and that very threat, without question, has resuHi'd in a hardening 
of the public at til tide toward just complaints ANidcli otherwise would liavo 
bcH*n rocoivt*d with human .sympathy and understanding. 

It may Interest (he commission to know, also, that in Colorado, which owns 
most valuable coal properties, oth<‘r helpful remedi(*s are available. W’e Imve 
at this time*, as T think Mr. Welhorn testified, many valnnlile acres of State 
school land now being l(‘ased to coal companies on (he basis of 10 cents per 
ton royalty. These* lands have be<*n among the most productive in the Stale 
of (’olorado; and there is no n*asou iu the* law, and certainly none of a public 
character, why these leases should not he rewlsc'el under Inw so as to provide 
fiu* fair wages, for just working coiidit ieui.s, f<u* law (*nfor<‘(*ment, and even 
for tlie fixing (*f a retail price on coal mined on the State sc1km)1 lands, tlirough 
(he allowance of a rensouablo n*turn upon the invt*stment of the ](‘sk<*4* over 
and above* the cost of mining and e>])e*ration and sale*. In this comuvllon the 
State ()ix*ratie)n of Stale coal lanels conhl vewy <*asll> he provieleel for, at le^ast 
by constitutional amendment, anel a polle*y e>f e'onse'rvation could Ik*, as it 
sliouhl, supplemente*<l In (’oleirado, as liy the* Fe*derfd (Je)vernment wliere it 
eewns coal lands, through the sound use and pre)dnetlon of natural re'sources. 

Supplementing this contred over State e»r Fedewally owne*d eeail lands, we 
be*lie‘\e some re'lief from existing eoiielitions ueuild be ueiile*ve*d llirougli provi- 
sion uneler law for the State and Fe?ele*ral operation of other coal lanels than 
(hose .so owned In case of eui<*rgency, reasemahle compensation, of c'oure*s, to Ikj 
paid te) the owners for such use. 

In addition to tliese sl€‘ps to reme*ely (he complaints f>f whiedi I have spoken 
it lias been the jiieigmenl of a large group of inele‘pe*n<lent thinkers in this State 
tluit there should be laws for State and Fe*ele'ral arhllration of .strike disputes, 
preferably ahmg the Ilmvs ed* the ('auaelian arbitration ellspules act, preeviellng 
for the compulsory Invest igatleuj and the neiricoinpulsory arl)ltration of elispute*s. 

In this connection the Feih'ral law of IDLI relating to controversies on rail- 
roads, known, I believe, as the Newlunds Act, Is .suggestive as embodying the 
feature of noncompulsory arbitration by agr(*einent, which idea will al.so be 
found embedded in the Canadian arbitration dlspute.s act. It should be remem- 
bered that all legislation upon this snhJiMd Is more or less exp(*rlmenttti and that 
there Is no ready-made cure-all for the dlfilcHltles. 

In addition to these remedies, I personally have been lmpres.se<l with the view 
that there should be clearer State and Federal legislation defining constitutional 
rights, especially when the militia Is in the field. The tendency toward arbi- 
trary exercise of power is great wherever iK>wer Is Iwlged, and the use of the 
militia in labor disturbances has afforded no exception. 

Colorado’s experience decidedly suggests a numljer of Fetleral remedies both 
including and in addition to those here proposal. These were eniiineratod in th<5 
brief in the congre-sslonal hearing to which the clialrinan of thli^ commission 
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referred^ aad I tlilnk It will be sufficient if, even at tbe expense of some repe- 
tition, 1 may have leave to read Into the record the specillc remedies suggested 
In the brief in question. [Reads:] 

“ Federal legislation, carrying penalties for violations, along the following 
lines was earnestly recommend^: 

*' 1. Rigid prohibition of interference with Unlte<l States money orders, mails, 
and post offices, protecting the Inviolability of correspondence, requiring free 
public access to post offices, fixing iineciulvocal Federal jurisdiction over the 
same, and malntuluing public rights of way to and from the same for any aiitl 
all users. 

“ 2. New statutory deilnitlons of i^eonage, including Interstate movements of 
■workers, and furl)idding any system of forced labor for the working out of any 
debt, as in violation of public morality. 

“3. A Federal untideceptlon law, forbidding ndsrepresontation, fraud, or 
force in foreign and interstate einployinent of workers. 

“4. The prohibition of Interstate sliipiuents of workers in strike disturbances 
to take the place of strikers. 

“ n. Tlie i)rohlblllon of the Interstate movement of guards, gunmen, and pri- 
vate detectives, and of the int<Tstal(‘ shipment of hreanns and explosives for 
the maintenance of private war, wliether during or in anticipation of strike 
disturbances. 

“C. The i)rohII)itlon of arrest, trial, or c<»nvictlon of persons, or the taking of 
properly without charge, not lee, am! due ot>porlunlly to defond, under judicial 
conditions, with clear legislative dehnltion.s <»f generally recognized constitu- 
tional rights. 

"7. Tlie supervision of all corporations doing Interstate husiness and llieir 
Federal licensing, with power to revoke when rcspilred hy the public welfare. 

“ 8. The proliibltion of Interlocking ilirectorates and of ‘ iluiniiiy ' directors fop 
<*orporutinns engaged In liit(‘rstate commerce, with personal penalties attacldng 
to indlvidiial officers for (‘or|M)rate violatiiuis of law. 

“0. Full legal recognition of labor’s right to organize, with prohibition of dis- 
crimination against organlz(*<l lal>or and its in-odiicts in Interstate commerce; 
also full I(‘gal iHS'ognliiun of labor’s right to do collective bargaining with capital 
ojM'rating collecti\<‘ly. 

“ 10. Tbe uiHiualltied fixing of the status of coal mining as a public utility, 

"il. Strong Federal provisions for arbitration in labor disputes involving 
public utillii'S doing interstate business, with continuing service to the public, 
subject to lines for violation, pending an nttoin|)t at Federal arbitration. 

“12. rrovisioii for tbe taking over under law of tbe inunageinent and oper- 
ation l)y the Govi'riiinent of public utilities doing an interstate business for the 
benefit of socUdy. on just terms, peiullug settlement of Indu.strial controversies.” 

These suggestions ought to he testisl and iiKKlilied, in iny judgment— all of 
them — hy tlu* vlow that the rights of society are suiu'eme over every and any 
special inten'st whatsoever, vvluTher of labor or capital. Tlie human end of 
the j)rohli*in sliould not bo lost slglit of. liUbor represents manliooU, woinanhomi, 
and ehll<Uiood. Capital represents muchinery and earnings. Labor is therefore 
more imiHatant. This was Lincoln’s view, and it is, in iny opinion, funda- 
mentally sound. I wisli only to add to this summury of causes and of remedies 
the statement that the rem<slU‘s projKKsed are not exhaustive, but they certainly 
constitute valuable steps to the new freedom, or better still, to the new and 
universal justice. 

Clialriuau Walsh. That is all. Thank you very much, Mr. Costigan. 

Mr. Liuderfeit. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. K. E. IINRERFELT— Recalled. 

Chairman W alsh. Mr. Llnderfelt, I was told that you desired to make some 
statement, perhaps lu contradlctioii of soiuetliing that has been said hero by 
some other witness. 

Lieut. liiNnKRKETT, Yes. 

Ohalrmau Walsh. And I w'anted to give you an opportunity to do that, but 
It must a very brief one, becuii.se, you see, we have a regular set program 
and are leaving this evening. Wliat was the particular thing to which you 
wished to direct our attention? 

Lieut. Linokrfb:lt. I understood Mr. Doyle vvislie<l me to be asked the ques- 
ttou If it were not tnio that Martin, who belonged to my command, was killed 
by ourselves iHX'ause of his sympathies for the union. 

Chairman Walsh. I think he said upon the witness stand that he would like 
it If Mr, Llnderfelt imd been askevl whether or not It was not known that Mr, 
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Martin, who lost his life there, was sympatlietio toward the union. I think that 
about states what he said. 

Lieut. Lindekfelt. Yes; the man belonged to the union at one lime, I wins 
told, but at tliat time I did not know it — belonged to some union. 

Chairman Waj.sh. Well, had he expressed any sympathy toward unions gen- 
erally while In the field? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. Yes; to a certain extent, I think. Just as I luui wlien I 
first went down there. 

And then I have some shells lliat I wanted to present. 

Clmirman Walsh. Very good. 

Lieut. LiNDEBFm.T. You asked first about that clip — the Army cllp.s. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Lieut. Lindekfelt. Here are two. Our clips are made at tlie Frankford fac- 
tory and bought from tlie Government and furnislieil the State and consisted of 
those shells here with an alloy steel jacket with lead inside to weight it; and 
tliat is one of tl»e service clips |(‘\hil)itlng the clips to Ihe commission |. 

Chairman Walsh. You vn IH otter those in evidence, will you, and let us just 
take those? 

liieut. Lindekfelt. Yes, sir. Tluui, I liave some samples of shells taken from 
John I.awson’s tent in the tent colony, nml Ihesi' T have were taken from about 
10.000 rounds. Tliis heavy shell marked “ 4.>-702 ” is drilled In (lie center so 
tliat it has what Is calhH.1 the air-cushion shell. It explodes on Impact from 
the compression of the air and luake.s a fright i’ul wound. Now, tliere are thriHi 
of those, or two of them, drilled. Now, tliis shell |i>icklng up another 1 is 
markcMl “ C. D.” and “C-OO” and Is a brass bullet, wiilch is the same' as the 
IKiison hullet used in tlie liillippines. I liave semi seven men struck in tlie 
log with tho.se bullets. One of tlami re<*o\ered only hy amimtating chair to ids 
lilp. He was struck in the foot. The otliors fpli'klng up two other shellsl are 
80-110 bullets tliat arc cut and notched to tear, probably due to tlie reason that 
tluTi* such poor .shooting was done, hc'caiise a luillet of limt kind Is not a hullet 
tliat will carry straight. These two are samples of their bullets, and here are 
two marked “ I’ A 2 12,” wliich Jire shells made for a .4.V<*allher jiistol hullet 
used in the service. And these |lndh*a(ing tw'o others] are two “82” bullets 
tliat have Ikhmi cut o/f tliere and drillml to tear. And this 1 exhibiting another J 
is a sliell marked “II W S” “ Vehedog,” whi<‘h is a French shell, inudo for 
hicyelists in France, I understand, with a lirass-copper jacket, which poisons. 

Chairman Walsh. ^Made for bicyclists? 

IJeut. liiNDLKi Li.T. Yes; used by (he hicy< lists in Franco. Wt‘ll, “Vein” 
means wheel or l)icy< Ie. Now, tliis shell imirkisl “ Kley No. ] KXPs ” is the shell 
or hullet used, fired from a gun In limiting elephants or any largi' game. It has 
a fiiliiilimti* cap In the end of It and explodes on impact, tearing a frightful 
w’ound. Tins is one of many, and (lusse are samples of nmny of tlie sliells to be 
found ill ills tonl, and his tent was markml l>y Ids name. 

(8ialrman Walsh. Anything else y<m wi.sh to sa^ ? 

Lieut. Lindkki’elt. No, 

(’iialrman Walsh. Tliaiik you; that is all. 

(The several clips and sliells above desorilsMl w^eiv offered in evidence.) 

Chairman Walsh. Mrs. Robinson may take tlie witness .s{aml. 

TESTIMONY OF SENATOR HELEN RING ROBINSON. 

Chairman Wal-sh. Please state your name, Mrs. Robinson. 

Senator Robinson. Helen Ring Itobin.son. 

Chairman Walsh. Mrs. ITarriinaii will examine. 

Commissioner Hakriman. DIrs. Robinson, will you pl(‘uw* state wliat oilice 
you hold and how long you have lived in Colorado? 

Senator Robinson. I represent the city and wunly of Denver in tlie C’olo- 
rado Senate. I have Jived in ('Jolorado more than 21 years. 

Conimfs.sionor IIarkiwan. IIow' did you first become inlm’esltMl in (lie coal 
miners’ strike? 

Senator RoerNSON. Naturally, I became Interested at the very heginning, 
when the announcement wa,s made that there wa.s to be a strike, for I was 
housekeeper and homo maker here, but I left Colorado before the strike iiud 
really progre.Hse<l very far. I went East and sixmt the winter and early spring 
in the East and Canada, going up to Canada, by the way, In order to sliidy 
tlie wwklngs of the industrial disputes act, which I had hoi>ed to Introduce 
Into the next sessfou of the (Colorado Legislatui'e. 
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My acute interest In the strike was aroused toward the close of my stay 
East after the Incident of Mrs. Jones, generally known as Mother Jones. I 
was speaking In the East in many cities, and toward the latter part of my visit 
in the East I was being constantly interrogated in regard to tlielr Imlding 
Mother Jones, so called, Incommunicado in Colorado. I suppose something In 
the age and sex of the womaii Imin-essed the imagination of the people In 
the East, and It seemed to be very much In the air — that topic — and questions 
were constantly put to me, after public meetings, in which I was heckled most 
unmercifully, as to ^\liy the women of < Colorado, more particularly, consented 
to the holding of a woman of 82 by the military i)ower of the State without 
objection or protest, apparently. That being so, after tlie questions had l)een 
reiKHiteil a sulliclent miml)er <)C limes, I packed my trunk and came home, in 
order to tind out wliat tin* true condition was. The following morning aher 
my return I came (l(»\vn to llio ollice of (hw. Ammons. 

Commissioner ITauuiman. Wliut date was it? 

Senator Itomxsox. Tliis was in March— mid-March — the diary which I 
meant to bring liere luuiiig my exact (lat(*s, for tlu; first time in a week I 
haven’t with me, as 1 was In Itoulder j(‘sler(iay and left it there. It was ap- 
proximately in Marcii, pt>jluips a little later than the middle of March; per- 
haps about llu‘ 20(h of March, when 1 visited the governor. I found him very 
cordial and N«'r,v frii'ndly; and tlaai I asked Idm alxmt Mrs. .F(»nes, ami wislaMl 
to know furtla*r in regard to tlu; matter. Rut he seemed unable or unwilling 
to discuss the holding of Mother Jones incommunicado, lie tlesirtsl to spend 
bis time discussing tlie moral cliaracter of the woman, ami I couldn’t get be- 
youm! that— lu'r charncti'r in the jiast, 20 and .*10 jears ago. I couldn’t seem 
to get any answer to my protest inadt* to him, not exactly in these woril.s, but 
in eiVect tliat he was making liimsolC and the Slate ridiculous l)y holding her as 
u military prlsoiuM*, consiiU'ring her age and ail the cireumstnnees. I remarked 
that 1 (h'sirod t(t lu* Ifiendly ami help him out. ami I olTiavd John Lawson 
as ti substitute. I told Idiu 1 thougid it wnmld be much better for him ami for 
the Stale to hold him, Lawson, lii that particular position if he desired to do 
so. As I say, 1 couldn’t gel him b(\\<tml tin* persimalit ies of the case, and 
finally, in sonu* heal, I told him that I was not at all conc(‘rned with the 
virtue of an S2-,\ (‘ar-old woin.an, lad 1 was greatly eoncerned in the rights of 
habeas corpus; and ii'elitig that tlu're was no lairticular lielp tliens I left 
the olllci' and lu'gan making luvparations to go to the southern coal fields. 

Commissioner llvuin.MAN. VVliat was jour lirst ^isit to the stilke zone? 

Senator Uoiunson. 1 went down there, I helnwe, (Ui the Sth of April; 1 b(‘lievo 
that is the date. 1 hud lu'en siweral tla>s making arrangements to go, be- 
cause 1 im'ant to spend eonsid(‘rable lime tlmre. I went, not cxptH-ting to dis- 
cover an> tiling mwv, and certainly without any pnalispositioii eilhm* for or 
against turludmit ctipilal cr turhuhait labor; hut I feit that I wanUnl to under- 
stand. That was all. I wanted, of course, particularly to understand because 
I roalizeil that at tin* next session of tlie legislature we must do something for 
Colorado in the matlm’ of industrial dl.sputes. 

Commissioner Hauuiman. Wliat did >ou find the situation to he. and what 
seemed to >ou to be tlic particular causes of tlie extreme bitterness? 

Senator Kohinson. P.efore answering that qne'^lion, 1 would like to state 
also that tlie day before I started, my preiiarations being all made to go, I 
received a lelegrain from the New York Aim‘rl<-an, to wliieii paper I contribute 
signed eilitorlals on social topics, asking me to go down ami write an article 
fia' tliem in regard to the human side of tlie strike. So I had in a sense a 
double errand in going there. 1 had been hearing a good deal almut the 
W'orkinginan, and I wnmted to find out somthiug if po.ssiiile about the work- 
ingmen; and I wanted also, in a general way, to translate if I could the terms 
“capital ami labor,” of which 1 had been hearing a goml deal, into terms of 
men, wmmn. ami clilldron. T went als«) as a woman to whom the change in 
the price of coal was a material matter, and I i’eia’€‘f<onte<l, I tliiuk, In a way, 
the attitude of the great body of women in my clrcumstance.s here in Denver — 
mj" circumstances being that I had no strings on me by turbulent capital, and 
I was in no way related to turbulent labor. I wanted to find out, In other 
words, .soimqhing of the situation from the point of view of 80 per cent, at 
least, of the jKHiple of Colordo; the people wlio were paying from $1 to $1.75 
a ton more for coal than they should hi* paying on account of the strike — 
or had been doing it, rather, in tlie winter. 

I wantetl particularly to go from the iioint of view’ of these men and women 
ill Colorado who had been, we felt, in a .sense dlsgruceil by the constant recur* 
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rence of turbulence here. I think, perhaps, I had to East in onhn' to fully 
understand that phase of the situation. Ami also I wanted to realize if this 
tiling? must continue forever. You see this situation In the coal held had been 
tiolng on for 30 years, diirinj? 21 of which I laid l)etui llvinj; tlioro. 

I had heard a goo<l deal about the very hatl character of the workmen down 
there, ami iK^lii've that testimony was i)rought out (hiring the ccmgrc'ssiomd 
hearing, the statement that we had so many undesirable workmen in I be i‘<>:d 
tlelds — so many foreign-horn j^ople. I knew from my own Im e^;f \.,n(»n liiai, 
though only one-eighteenth of the populathm of Colorado lives in ilu*se southern 
coal fields, yet more than one-third of the illiteracy <»f the State is found there. 
Those, in short, were the thoughts which I had in mind in going lliere, keeping 
always in mind the fact that I lu-obahly should not have gone if I had not Ih^imi 
a member of the (^(dorado Legislature with duties and r("<i»onsihllities calling 
on me to understand the situation if I could. 

1 went i)r('pared to see the representatlxes of the Colorado Fuel iS: Iron <\)., 
and I sp(*nt a long time with Mr. Weitzel. T siwuit a long time in1<M*vh‘\\ lug and 
discussing matters M’itli memluTs of the niilili.a. 1 talked with n'pres(‘njatlveH 
of labor; I talked with the jdain citizens of Trinidad. On my first visit my 
time was sp<‘nf almost entiiady in Trinidad. 1 went into a great many stores 
and i)laces of ditferenf sorts and .said, “Now, I don't know ytair nanu* and ,'^ou 
don’t know mine, and I can not us<' >our name against .\on in smy wa.\.’’ I 
W(*nt to the imu'chants of '^rOnidad and to otlau’s, and I got aiiswc'rs to many of 
my questions. 

In going to Mr. Weitzel’s oflic(‘, as I was going in the door hy appointment, 

1 met two imunbers of the militia <‘oming out of flu' odiet'. Afterwards I asked 
an employes' in the building if that was a usual ineidemt, and lu' .said. “Oh. 
ye'i; that haitixms nearly e\ery day. Wi' call timt the military luauhiuarters.” 

I should he very glad to tell tlie (*ommiss|on the' n.ame of tin* man tlnit made 
that remark ]>rivately, it desired. I aske'd Mr. W’eitze'l w’ith sonn* emphasis — 
]><*rh.aps T was arou!«'d by seeing tln*.'«‘ two men — in n*gard to the slat(‘nn*nt 
that inemb<*rs of the militia we-re al.s(> drawing ]>ay from tin* coal companies. I 
told him (liat as a ta\p:i\e>r. as a waanan who was pa.\ing her part of the dollar 
a day that was ln'iiig j»aid by (he Slate* to sujeport e>a< h of the'se* militiamen, I 
wante*d to know why he* was j»a\ing .S.S.od to or frean .$.3 to $o, because’ It 
seeme-d le) me the thing for wliie'h I was laying my |»art of .$i a day was directly 
the* opposite etf tiial for wliieli he was i.a.u'ng .s.ToO a dav; and,* in a way. it 
would .sevni that those militiamen, If lhe.\ eliel the'ir elut> ‘tee heuli eif ns, w'emhl 
have to riele horse*s going in eipposile- direM-tlon.s. Anel he sahl, in iv.sponse to 
that, tliat the eennpany was goeid to the pesejde* wo we-re* geaiel lo them, and there 
was ne) re'ason why he* slieaihl turn fiean lint.se me*n who huel he-e'n their empleive'es 
heaiiiise tin* Siafe clmse te> ]»ay them alse). 

I al.so askeel liim in regarel to tlie story whle-h I liael heard eireuIat(Ml that 
the eoinpany was in tin* lialnt of seiuling elown tin* eanyem the men of Scottish 
ami Ilritlsli birth anel eitln'i'.s eif jx'rimps tin* higher class e)f w’e)rknn*n anel i)ro- 
fenvd to einjiloy the i)eopK* wlio are* e-aib'e! “tlie* oule*asts anel <lre‘g.s of society 
drawn fremi the southern count rie's of Kunqie*.’’ In answe*r te> ttiat, or inei- 
ele*ntally, lie told me lie i»refe*?Teel tin* Sla\.s above all otluT w’e>rkme*n he*eause 
they were more easily mannge*d. He* was exlre*me*Iy courteeuis and helpful and 
gave me many lnte*re*sting answers lei my ([uestions. 

I will say, with regarel to my dl.scn.ssieai vKli tlie iiiilitia, that I found per» 
hafis if you care? te> he*ar it — the .se‘ere*t. as it .s<‘enie*<l to me, of the* friction be- 
tween the .strike-rs and the militia— at le*a,st eme of the seuiree's of irritation. 

1 erhaps I saw that more plainly because I bu\(* se*(*n little beij.s jilaylng wdth 
tin soldiers, and I know that the llllle beiys in playing with their soldiers have 
to have one set of soldiers tliut are the eiminy; and .so 1 feainel that the militia 
geung down Into tlmse soul hern coal tlcUIs — seane of th(*m, perliaps — In some 
way were not fur beyonel the little boy.s’ stjige— hael followed tliat boyish ex- 
ainpH* and the leaeler.s of the militia bad consid(*rt*<l that it was net'e.ssary to 
have an enemy, and they had cIiost*n the strikers us tludr enemv. That was 
plainly shown in their talks witli me. I talked principally witli Maj. Williams, 
Gen. Chase not being there. The attitude of the im*n with whom I Ki)oke was 
plainly and strongly opr>os(*d to organized labor. There was plainly indleated 
a feeling of bltterno.S8 toward tlie strikers. This was m more particularly 
I>^au8e tl>ey repeated constantly that the strikers were of such Inferior diar- 
acter. One militiaman told me that If they had been American men or men of 
mgher Intelligence they would have gone haf-k to work when the militia told 
inem to, but that they would not do so, and they could not understand that 
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they were being l€*d by agitators*. The whole situation was plainly a bitter 
one — the bitter situation that one would exi>e<*t to find after months in which 
there had been two columns drawn up of Idle men — the militia and the strikers — 
with the open sahxm ahvays t>etwt‘en them. You asUtnl me a question, to which 
this was in a sense preliminary, and which I wish you would please repeat. 

Commissioner IIauriman. What did you find to he the situation; what were 
the principal causes of this extreme bltleriiess? 

Senator Rohinson. Theie has betui one element in the bitterness that I have 
never heanl brouglit out here and It IrnpressesYne i>erhups more .strongly than 
the other causes of thi.s great bitterness, and thl.s element wa^ threefold. And 
when I speak of these three things as being the causes of the bitterness down 
there In the southern Colora<lo field I wish to add that they w'ere the same In 
Lawrence, Mass., Paterson, N. J., and various other places. First, of course, 
there was the eoiilesl hetwevn capital and labor, the great problem conne<‘teil 
willi that. Of <*ourse a good many of the men down there and some of thosi* 
who have testified here hold to the divine right of property. A great many of 
the operators wh<» testilUMl lawe duadsh very firmly what I might call ml»l- 
Vlctorlan hhuis of the relations of cai»ital and labor, and out of that does grow- 
great bitterness. 

I found two other causes. Oue was the (piesdon that grows out of our 
treiiMMidous Immigration ju-ohlom and the quest ton of rto-ial hatred wltlch has 
dev(*loped In Anierlcti to-day, and below tluit I found the great bitterness of 
class hatr(*d wMiich was fearfnlly strong In Colorado at that time ami paidicn- 
larly in the soutliern coal fields. Of course in a .sense yoti may say these three 
things are lasilly one, hut in anotlu'r sen.se they are threefold. 

And so I fotiiMl (luring those two days of in\(‘stigatiou in Trinidad, I found 
a vort(‘X of mad, swirling Italo tlial I did not know (*\ist(‘d ht the world until 
I wmtt down tliere. I luue rcsid sonu'wluM-e In some scumtitie or iistnido- 
scientitlc book that a man wlten v(‘ry jingry will exude poison enough to kill 
a dog. I found enough mad hatnal lit those coal fields to kill all the men and 
woiiK'n that \v('re klllt'd at Ludlow and Forlu's. 

Of course, hack of that ami in addition t<t that Ihore was the belii'f in my 
own mind, and I tltink this thought has inner Insm brought out while 1 have 
he(Mi hero, that a C(‘rlaiu hittiMun'ss e\isl(‘il tlnna* that we can trace hack to 
10 years ago, when men were* taken ftann the (^>lorado coal miru'S and 
(lunqM'd on the prairies in Kansas and N(nv Mexico. That sort of tldng arouses 
hatriMl in a (‘onnnunity, and 1 Iiolleve that that hatred do('s not die with the 
objects that cansi'd it, hut that it gathers compound intmvst; T found that it 
had gatlu'red that interc'st at Trinidad. 

And then of course there W(*re the otlnw matters that have been brought 
out. I found everywhere annmg the strikers the heeding that to their em- 
ployers a mule was of courM‘ of much grc'nter ecommiic value than a man. 
Understand, I do not kmnv that that Is true. I only t(*ll what I have Insrn told 
then* — that if n ciiolce (’aim* as between saving a man and a mule in a mine 
accident that the hoss('s would choose the saving of a mule. T tell that story 
to llhistrato the bitterness~not that I can \omli for it in any way. 

C(mmilssion(‘r H.muumax. Will you ph*ase state what jam found to be the 
conditions of the strilea-s ami their wives and chlldnui — their living conditions? 

S(*nator Koinxsov. I found more in r(*gard to their condition on my S('Cond 
visit. I had gone down tluTc with tlie inbmtlon of sp(*ndlng at least a w’cvk, 
but at the end of the sf‘cond day, with nil these interviews, it seemed to mo 
* that the situation there was being staged for my parti{*uhir benefit, not only 
by the represf'utatives of organlz(Hl labor but by (he operators and everyone, 
and that I could not pi'rlmps find out in an impartial way things ns clearly 
as I wanted to. 

After the two days down there, during which I visited tent colonies, 1 did 
not feel that T knew very much about the slttiatlon, after all. In the tent colonies 
I found the people pretty comfortable, and they set'med to be rather happy. 
You see, the winter w'ns over and passed, and the spring was coming, and It 
comes very beautifully among our Colorado mountains, and among the ivomen 
particularly and many of the children I found that this long winter had 
hYought the nationalities together in a rather remarkable way. I found a 
friendliness among the w’omen of all nationalities — 22 at least — that was cer- 
tainly an example for some of the re.st of us who have lived here a long time. 
I found among the children a great deal of friendliness, and I saw the true 
melting pot set up at Ludlow’. This friendliness w’as among themselves, but 
If a militiaman came up, then the little child who a moment before had looked 
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like one of Raphael’s cherubs Immediately became a little fiend In his appear- 
ance and would call out “ Tin Willie,” or “ Scab herder,” or soniething similar, 
to the militiaman. This Is an illustration of the bitterness of uhich I speak, 

I came back then at the end of the second day and sent a long story of the 
situation to the New York American, and then I went back again. Only this 
time I went to Walsenburg, and no one knew this time that I was going ex- 
cept a friend of mine in Walsenbui*g whom I visltetl. I would like to continue 
this story for a moment. 

Commissioner Harriman. We would like to hear It. 

Senator Roiunson. Because it leads to Ludlow in a sense. I vlsite<l the tent 
colony at Ludlow^ and talked with the men there, and in this connection I will 
say that I observed the stoves In the tent.s. I think this matter of stoves is 
important from the fact that so much has been said about the stoves setting 
fire to the tents by being overturned. I will .say that the peculiar thing about 
those stoves is that they were very large. I think the average stove in the 
tent colony was about as big as this desk [ Indicating], and it setnns to me that 
it would take a German siege gun to overtiirn one of llieni. 

The second day I was in Walsenburg I found that something which luul 
impressed mo us most ominous at Ludlow was still more lmi)ressjve at 
Walsenburg. I found a ‘‘waiting” atmosphere. The people at Ludlow had 
sljown me pits In wbicli they said they were going in case there was an alta<'k 
by tlio soldiers, and for .sonM‘ reason <»r other the people in Linllow bellevcsl that 
such an attack was IminimMit. 1 could not say wby, but what I am giving you Is 
my impre.sslon. I could not see any reason why they should think S(s but 
the fo(‘lIng was very present there. 

On Saturday night at Walsenburg I was given a reception, after having 
siKMit two days there, by the Demoerntic county committee, and I talked with 
the men of that c(}inniltteo and I was again most strongly InipreMsod with the 
fact the finding I bad had at Ludlow that the stage was being set for action, 
and I found that the fei'ling seeinoil to (‘(‘iitin’ around the enlistment of Troop A. 

I shall in a inoinent ask to read into the re<*ord the muster ndl of Troo]) A. I 
fotind young men, husky young men, hut not In sympathy with the coal (►per- 
ators, who declared they had trh*d to enlist In this troop and had been rejected 
on account of t»h>sical disability. .Several young men told me that. Kvery'vbere 
the finding sisuiiisl to be tliiil Troop A had beim enlisliHl for a purpose, a sinister 
ptirpose. They told me that til! of (he niemhers of this new National Guard 
troop were ri'presentalives of the f’olorado Fuel & Iron Co. or guardsmen, and 
that they wore not being enlist od for nothing. 

So much iinpress(‘d was T by the result of my two-days’ Investigation that 
I took the night train hack to Deiner. 1 had no intention of returning for 
.si'Ycral days. At 9 o’clock on the following morning I was at the governor’s 
office to tell Idni my own expiTlence tnid that tlie situation wa.s more ominous 
tlian his advisers had let lilin know and that something must he done, It 
seemed to me, to alleviate the situation. I understood that “something” was 
to hai)i>en about Thursday. 

When I got there I found the governor hud gone to Washington on matters 
of business and there seemed to hi* no help. 

That afternoon I was called up by my friends, who told me of Ludlow, and 
nsk(*d me if I could not do something, anything to make the women of I>envcr 
understand what the situation really was. 

Coinmi.ssloner ITarriman. What did they tell you about Ludlow? 

Senator Robinson. At Ludlow It was an atmosphere of dread. The w’omen " 
told me they thought something w’as going to hapfK*n. The men — I talked to 
Fyler and to Tika.s— the men did not say much about It to me, hut the women 
with whom I talked sc'emed to he afraid that srmiething was going to happen 
to them. I found it even more strongly in Walsenburg. You remember It was 
before Ludlow. I believe at that time If you asked (hree men out of four In 
Walsenburg, who were not In some way asfWKdateii with the mine operators, if 
something w^as brewing there, they would have answereil yes. 

It was In the afternoon that I heard from Walsenburg and got word asking 
me to try to get the truth of the matter Into the papers and before the rx‘epl(* 
of Denver. 

Oommissioner HARRmAN. Did yon hear any threats made by militiamen that 
they would take and destroy the Ludlow^ tent colony? 

Senator Robinson. No. 

Oommissioner Harrihan. After the fight at Ludlow^ on April 20 — firsts did 
you return to Ludlow before the attack on the tent colony ? 
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S(»nntor Robinson. No; I returned to Denver. I got back to Denver the 
morning of the attack. It was the 20th of April. It was on the morning of 
the 20th of April when I saw tiie governor, because, after being down there 
two days, I felt tliat sometlilng serious was iimninent. 

Commissioner Hakiuman. Well, after the fight at Ludlow on April 20, what 
was the condition of tlie public mind in Denver? 

Senator Robinson. Tliat depended a good deal on the financial connections 
of the people. I found, directly after Ludlow and before Forbes, that the 
people were generally strongly and earnestly bent only on making an end to 
the conditions which had made I.udlow possiiile. I found that the great mass 
of men and women of Denver said, “ We must stop tliis situation ; we must 
have peace.” And a great effort was made, particularly by the w'omen of 
Denver as well as by many of the men, to secure the getting here to Colo- 
rado of Federal troops. Many of us felt very strrmgly that while the bad 
name, wdiich was given to It was deserviMl only by a small part of the militia, 
still the situation wi\a so serious tliat our militia couhi no longer handle it 
As was said to C«ov. Ammons at that time, the militia could not again go into 
file strike zone with elean liands. It was at that time that tlie women of Den- 
ver did sometlilng in liebiiiig to secure tlie sending of Federal troops fieri' — 
sometlilng to ht‘lp tlie peojile to understand tlie situation there. Do you care 
to liear anything in regard to their meeting? 

Chairman Waf-sh. Yes. 

Commissioner IIakiiiman. Y(‘s; I think wo would like to, very much. 

Senator Robinson. Of course, there was a preliminary meeting in wlileh the 
filtnatlon was illseussed. 'I'liere was a second meeting culleil here in the 
State Capitol. The only effort of the women was to secure peace. I will say 
for myself tliat 1 was strongly and most earnestly Impressed with the <le.sire 
that Fi'deral troops should be brought here, not tliat they could settle any- 
thing, but that tb(‘re could Ix' a truce ostablislied during which we might be 
able to sc'ttle soiiietiiiiig. 

I felt (he mor(‘ strongly about the situation, because for four montlis I had 
been Last talking and all the time had repeatedly madi* this stalmnont, in speak- 
ing of the work of iiu'n and woiiu'ii: I had many times declared in public meet- 
ings tliat It was the duly of nu'n to see tliat the wlieels of Industry went round 
and that it was the duty of the women to see that there was no blood on the 
wheels; and I fi'lt that it was an opportunity to me to join with many other 
women In Iielpiiig to lirlng pi'aee. 

I will say that at. that iiunding of women in tlie Slate caiutol for the first 
tiuK* tliere was drawn togellier women reiiresiaiting all class(‘S of society. I 
have never seen in Colorado a meeting in wdiieh various social grades, so to 
speak, were more fully reiirosented. Tliere was in that organization, in that 
minding of W’omen, the wife of a mine operator, there was the wife I know 
of at least one militiaman, there were the wives of strikers, there was the 
widow of a Cliief Justice of the United Stales, wiio laid w'on fame for himself 
by wilting a dissenting opinion in regard to tlie Moyer decision. Tliere w'as 
also present the wife of the present chief Justice of the State. There w’ere 
women whose iianies apiiear in tlie society column.s, and tliere were w'oiiien wiio 
earn their ILellhood by scrubbing oflUe buildings. It W'ns entirely democratic, 

A committee of five was elucsen by the organization to see the governor. I 
was liioseii as cluiiriiian of that coninifttee. Perhaps I am talking too long? 

Chairman Walsh. No; It Is very interesting. 

Senator Robinson. We went to the governor’s office and askeil him to come 
up here before tlie organization of women who w'ere desiring jience. We told 
him that w'e were not there ns representatives of capital or as representatives 
of labor; that we recognized there was wrong on both sides of the conflict, 
but that we were there simply as ropresimtatives of the citizenry of the State 
and of the city, and that wo wished him to come before the meeting. He said 
to me in a most hysterical way, “ I can not come now, heoanse I have men 
w’lth me in tlie Inner ofllee,” and he iiolnted to tiie inner oflice w’here many 
representatives of the mine operators were assembled, “Men who were de- 
Birous of helping me establish peai'C. They are men who have great stakes 
down there.” I said, ** We also represent a convention of w'omen who have 
great stakes dow'n there, the precious lives of our young sons in the militia, 
and at least one of us has a husband down there who has been guarding over 
the strikers of the tent colony,” and w’e asked him if he would not come. The 
governor finally came to the meeting. We were assembled in the legislative 
chamber across the hall, and Mrs. Robert Steele, the chairman of the meeting, 
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gaTc to toe governor our wishes that he should telegraph Woodrow Wilson tor 
Federal trooi)s. The governor pronilse<l to take the matter under advisement 
went down stairs, and the assenihlage Joined In singing as he went out 
*‘ Guide me, oh, Thou Great Jehovah.” 

. Afterwards, the committee of five sjHuit some time In the governor’s office, 
•The thousand w'omen assemhhsl si>ent the time In (he legislative chamber. The 
thousand grew smaller and smaller as time went on. b\it there were nev(fr less 
toon several hundred there. They spent the time In singing hymns and wait- 
ing. Two or three times the commlttiH? re|K)rtisl, ami finally at about 0 «>’ck>ck 
that night the committee read a telegiam sent by the governor asking for 
h^eral troops, and the assenihlage tlisiiersed after singing “Praise God, from 
whom nil blessings flow.” 

I will say that several weeks after this meeting I heard from WalsiMibnrg 
that at the time that assembly wa.s In s<‘ssIon here that lliere was a meeting 
of women down at Walsenhiirg, gathered together pravlng that the work w'e 
were trying to do might be effective, and that the tr<»oV« odght come. 1 will 
^ have .‘<omflines heard the statement made 
idamt It being a gathering of liysterlcul women, that during that entire time I 
never saw any mnidfc^slation of hysteria. iMost of the W(nnen were as <'alm 
ns though they had la^n at home- In their own gardens, picking wiilte phlox. 

I did see some mnnlfestallous of hysteria. Imt it was with tliose men wlu. had 
tmanelal Interests gi-eutly at stake; hut those munifestutlons were not In the 
room where the women w'ere gathertsl 

o' 

tharthe danger I tried bring out before— the danger 

LrLinf in lM‘rhap.M, for a tremendous cataclysm; that 

ir 1 / there was going to he more slaughter there, and I lielleve at that time 
that the pn.ssions of both sides were arous<sl to such a pitch that tliey both 
would have welcomed a chance to fight ft out on the wmthorn field. 

^ say that you felt that ntmos- 
Mi tlie thing? afterwards. Afterwards, did you 

bbKid" hell, "'»"ted the troops, to prevent any further 

(kmunlssloner Harriman. You felt that was the greatest danger? 

Senator Uobinson. I felt It was the great danger then. The bringing of the 
^ pi-eliinlnury to the siitlement that would bring peace comU- 

I will say that never for a moment do I mean to represent that the w'omen 
erlltop^ If H* governor to stmd for troops. Tlje 

Denver Times sent u telegram to 

I resident \Vil,s<m asking for troops, ami, many other ja-ople did so 
Comm .s.sloner Harriman. Did you take any other oppi)rtunlty or knv other 
part In Influencing public opinion, aside from the meeting you have told of? 

Senator Robinson. I spoke several times to gatherings of women seller 
tlm mSere.^ «PIH’«red once before the ministers’ association, and talked to 

Harriman. Could you describe your meeting with the ministers 

^ I down there. I 

mT I ^or r>ermlttlng certain conditions to exist so far aV the 

lack of ^ial w'elfare was concerned. I remember SDeakiug rather fnwihiv 
because I wanteil to arouse them, and 1 think one has to speak rather forclbiv to 
Jim** whose positions In many cases depend upon the capitalistic dnss 
the ministers realized what the situation was, and that many of our 
hands were stained with the blood that had been slitsi down there Tliwe were 
Wer. some of the ministers, as there must always be in s^hcS X’ 
bdng more or less controlled by the opinion of capital; rather rStol th^ 

^ ■•emember feellny, in rewrd to o^H^Two of 

rieh young man. On the other hand, a great many of 

M819*— 8.DOC.415, 64-1— rot 8 ^15 
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Of courctet tbe floci&l conditions down tliero are very bad. It wn.s ol<>ng tlie 
line of tbe social conditions that I at that time. e«i>eclally uppeal^nl to the 
ministers, when telling them they were to bhuiie for allowing such social 
conditions to fester. 

Ooinmisslouer Harriman. Is that all in regard to the ministers? 

Senator lioniNsoN. Yt*s. 

CJoinmissIoner Hakkiman. I am requestcMl to ask you who calksl the me<diug, 
the mwting that was held lu'n* hy the is^ace association? 

Senator IIoiiinson. It was culled hy the Peace As-stHdatioii of Denver, of 
which Mrs. Alma Lafferty was, and, I think is, president. 

CornmlHSlouer Hakkiman. What, in your opinion, is the relation between the 
Industrial conflh't In ('(>lora<lo and the political situation? 

Senator Uuhinhon, As I think has been brought out very frequently here, 
the relations dovetalhsl. I will say that, in making this .statement and formli»g 
my opinion, I do not speak entirely fronj visits to the southern coal lield ; but 
I was a nieinher on the committee of privllege.s and ehTtions which had to do 
with Invtistlgating the situation <lown in Huerfano — no, down in Las Anlma.s 
County, in which Trinidad Is situated, Ix'cause of a coiUe.st In the last State 
senate. I sat for thns‘ w^vks ami listened to the story of the political c<m<ll- 
tloas down there, ami long InTore the calling of the strike wjis ordered I real- 
IwnI In u sense that the iiulustrinl situation was ho|K*less, l)ecause the iK)Iitical 
situation apiM‘at;*Ml to he hoiM'li'ss. I fouml tlait while llie countit^ of Las Aid- 
mas and Hm‘rfun(» are geographically a part (^)lorudo, y4‘t industrially and 
politically they are a barony or a prlncliudlty of the (’olora^lo Fuel k Iron Co. 

Such situations, of coursi*, must mean a knitting together of the industrial 
and political situation, and I don't wish to say that the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co. have limited their efforts to Las Animas and Huerfano Counties. If that 
W’cre HO, tlu* situation in the State itself would not Ik' so s“rlously afft^ctiHl hy 
them ; but tliey have In time past reaclusl out heymul the boundaries of tlieir 
principality and made and uunauh* governors; imui who <lesire i>osltions of 
high place in (k>!orudo would he very h»ath to antagonize them, whether tlu*y 
lived In Las Animas or Uoutt (%)unty, or in Den\er, and it would not matter 
In that case to which political party they helongo<l. 

Commissioner Lknnon. 1 want to ask jou Ju.st a couple of qiiestlon.s. Did I 
tinderstand you, correctly, to say that the lu-ice of coal was Increased from $1 
to $1.75? 

Senator IIoiunson. I wa.s not In Colorado during the winter. I went away 
l)efore the priee went up, and stay<Hl away tintll it had trone down, luit I have 
heard such stories. I know my husband told mo coal was up something more 
than a <lollar p<'r ton higher than Its usual i>rl<‘e. 

Commlsslouer Lkn.non. Is that usual in Colorjnlo in the winter time, or not? 

Senator Uohinson. It was i)iit up for n time, ami the price then dropped 
buck. It was not usual, the prl('e was an excessive ndvamv. I do not fetd 
absolutely accurate about the llgiire.s. m I am talking from hearsay, but tho 
price advanced materially and remalmMl materially a<lvanced for .some months. 

Commissioner Lknnon. You mentloncsl the ranudlau la!)or »lisput«'s act. and 
rather Ihdlcattsl yon had an Intention of introducing that Into the next session 
of the legislature. Have you glvtui the net substantial study In its application? 

Senator Hohinson. I have ''iismt all the time 1 had of leisure of tbe Inst year 
In studying it. I will say, if I may .sjw'ak in that conmTtU>n for a moment, 
that I wonld like to return. If I may, for a moment, to the spwlal ses,sion of 
the legislature, after you have askeil me your questions. 

Commissioner Lknnon. That Is the only question I desire to ask, in connec- 
tion w’lth the labor disputes net of Canada. 

Senator IIobtnson. It was for that purpose that I went to Canada, I found 
many people that did not believe In It, or thought it <lld iu»t work. I found some 
that approvcHl of It I found them perhaps half and half, and I intcrrogatetl 
about 200 people. 

Commlflsloj»er Ballard. In connection with that labor disputes act of Can- 
ada, does anything occur to you that will avoid dLsputes of this kind In the 
fuHire? 

Senator Robinson. Tliere ore two answers to that question. One, of course, 
comes always to my mind and Is not perhaps In tlie field In which such a com- 
mission ns this would Investigate. I feel personally that the only thing that 
will alleviate the present conditions between labor and capital Is not an In- 
dustrial disputes act or legislation, but what the old-fashioned New England 
people speak of a.s “ More of love of God in our hearts,” more cooperation, bet* 
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t<*r relations between men and women, between workers and cmplojH*es, and be- 
tween the various classes. I believe that the quwtloti of iwrsouallty In labor 
qnestloas bears a larger part than we think, and to Illustrate that for a moment, 
I would like to refer to Henry Ford, of the Detroit Automobile Works* or a 
man like John PattersM>n, of I>aytou» and I think If there had hmi men like 
them connected with the Colorado Fuel A Iron Oo. there would have In^en iio 
strike. 

Commissioner Bali^arp. You advise closer relations, do you? 

Senator Hohinron. Yes. 

Commissioner Lknnon. Are you aware of the fact that Patterson Is tl»e worst 
employer of labor In the United States? 

ikuiator UoitiNsoN. I think he had n reformation in Itearl. I talked many 
times with him, and I knew there hnd Invn strikes there, hut I still l>elieve him 
sincere — his filing of sympathy and umterstandliig of Ids workmen is idenl. 

(kmimissloner IJakriwan. Did you wish to say stmiething more. about the 
session of the legislature? 

Senator Kobinson. Yes; because the statement has bi^en made l>efor<» this 
coniinission that the Inst legislature was not able to bring before tlie legislnturu 
any measure of relief lu this situation. Tlie governor made such a statement. 
I want to say that he must have is'cn mistaken, IwH'ause in this senat*' there 
was a very strong effort made to pass a resolution calling upon him to extend 
a call so tiuit we could do srunetliing to prevent such a strike oenirrlng again. 
We were not is'rliaps so much concerruMl just then with the last strike as we 
were with tlie next strike, and a resolution was lntr(Miuced--l move«i Its adop- 
tion— asking the governor to extend the cull. To the surjirise of everybo<ty, in- 
cluding myself, the resolution carrie<l. It had More already passcnl tlie house. 
Under Its terms the governor w<»uld not Ik* forces!, but at least lie was re- 
qiiwtwi to extend the call, or adjourn us and call us again Immediately. It 
iHis-sed by a vote that was conclusive. It had not be<‘n passwl five minutes when 
I saw the governor’s secretary up here talking to a few iK*ople who w’ere i^aslly 
influenml. In a fesv nionients 1 found various represtudatlves of the oix*rators 
here discussing very earnestly wdtli thnn* or four people, sornetidng, and Umt 
noon I remarkeil casually to one of the men, “I suptMise they are going to re- 
consider that n*solutlon? ” And he sai<i. ‘M)h. yes: wo will Imve to.” And it 
was reconsidered and tlu're was a sufiiclent vote after tlie reconsideration to 
resciml the action that had lKH*n taken. 

I will sfiy in this conntH'tlf)n tiiat Senator Burris of Pueblo Iiad prepnre<l and 
ready to intro<luce and did Introduce a v(*ry carefully workixl out a(*t providing 
for tlie mining of coal hy tlie State on school laials. It was very carefully 
worked out and drawn up by men of very high legal acumen. 1 will say also 
that Senator Affolter, who represent.s Boulder, liml ready a measure declaring 
coal mines public utilities. I had the (’nnadian dispute act, which hnd to Ih^ 
modified and Improvtxl, And tliere were other measures to bring before the 
senate. If their .scofH* could he enlarged. 

Senator Hohinson, of (kdorado Springs, who, I believe, w'as the man referred 
br by Mr. CJostIgan — Senator Bobinson hnd prepares! an arbitration court act, 
which seemed to me on the whole, for (hat prewMit emergency the best of ail, 

Urfimmissioner Harbimax. Is there aii> tiling aJ.se that you wish to say? 

Senator Uotunson. Nothing. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all, then ; you may Ik* excuseil, Mrs. Bobinson. 
TESTneomr or IOL EBWABD X. XOTXE— Beoalled. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Doyle, you sent a request to tlie commissioners asking 
to be b^rd again, but we can give you but a brief hearing. 

Mr. TDoyle. I only desire to make a statement concerning some correspomi- 
ence that came out yesterday, but before doing so, 1 w'ant to, as a matter of 
record, have it made known that In my remarks Monday concerning girls em- 
ploj'ed in department stores. 1 illd not Intend to he personal In my answers to 
Commissioner Welnstock, who I have since learned was formerly interested In 
department stores. I did not know that when I made the remarks, ^hlle I was 
speaking fpenerally, I perhaiis became heated in making answers to questions 
asked, and thought perhaps the commission was of the opinion 1 was attempt- 
ing to be personal, and I feel that in Justice to Commissioner Welnstock the 
record should show that I did not even know at the time that he w'as formerly 
connected with department stores 

I also want to that when you repeated the substance of my remark 
concerning Pvt Manln, who was killed at Ludlow% that your statement w^ns sub- 
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stantially what I had aske<l-~to find out wliether or not that was the fact, and 
am glad to find out it was corroborated. 

My nmln purpose in asking to make a statement here was in connection with 
testimony given here by Mr. Welborn to the effect that the miners were content, 
were 8utlsfie<l, and tlmt they were being stirred up by agitators from the 
outside, and that was the only reason for the strike ; tliat tliese men who had 
slgneil, 90 i)er cent of them di<l not want to go on a strike Just previous to the 
strike. I want to make it clear tiuit the pi'tltlons that were signed were not 
signed only by those who did not want to go on strike, but by those who were 
going on strike. Every time tlie question wa.s asked they appeahnl for a miner 
to supiw»rt their word, hut signed tln)se iH'tltlons when they came around so 
th<‘y would not be discharged Is'fore the date of the strike, and we encouragetl 
them to sign them. In many cases we had instances where married men were 
living In company houses that woiihl not take out their membership In the 
f)rgariIzatIon uiUil the time of the strike or afterwards, so that they would not 
he discharged tind their families mad(‘ to .siifl’er. 

In connection wltli the correspondence introduced yesterday, I have C‘<^pied 
an extract hero which reads as follows. It Is from Mr. Welborn to Mr. 
Mc(Mement, one of the asso<*lates of Mr. l{<»ck(‘feller In Kew York. It is under 
date of S«‘ptember 6, 1013, Just previous to the strike: 

“My I)kar Mit. McCi.kmknt: F<>r 30 da.vs or more oflicers and organizers of 
tlte Unltwl Mine Workers of Aim*rica have l)een in Colorado attempting to 
Imiuce the nu'ii to Join tladr union and threatening a strike If the coal oper- 
ators will not make a contract witl) tlie organization recognizing it as the 
repres(*ntatlve of the conl-muie workers einplo.\<‘d liere. 

“ Our company and all otiier oj^'rators in sontiicrn Colora<lo have always been 
oppos«‘d to nK'ognlzltig that organization. Wherever it lias contracts with 
operators It Ims doniiimted tin* liu'^lness to sucii an extent as to rtKluce the 
output, reiluce tlie earnings (►f the men, ami iiraefically to dictate the general 
tKdlcy of opiTUtloM of coal mines. 

“We know (hat only a small iMTcentage of our men l)elong to the union and 
that, the soutiiern Colorado miners earn more money per month and per annum 
tlinn Is earned In any Important district elsewhere in tiie Cniled States whether 
(lomlnatKl by the UniP'il Mine Workers or not. In spile of this, however, It Is 
probable tliat in tin* evimt of a strike call most of the num would respond, 
although w<‘ lM‘lle\(' a great many would latia* relarn to work when they found 
that we were determined In our opposition to the organization and were suc- 
cessfully oiieratlng onr mines. We are \ery much concerned and on the anxious 
seat, yet tliere Is nothing to do but wait. 

“Public sentiment and the attitude of the newspapers geiHTally are favorable 
to us.” 

I refer to that hecau.se Mr. Wclhorn testified that the men would not strike 
and w'ero satisfied, and they were satisfied before the strike, and they issued 
piihllc statements saying that only 10 piT cent belongiHl to the union and but 
r)0 iM'r ctnit res{wnded, 10 jK'r cent la'cnuse of belonging to the union and 40 
IHM’ wnt because of intimidation. And he has told the public in publications 
that a small jht cent-*50 ]M«r cent- respomleil and only 10 i)er cent because 
they were inemhers of tlie union. There is a great difference between men like 
.Mr. Welborn and Rockefeller and the miners making statements to the public 
that are not correct. Those men are looked on by the public as the men of 
intelllgenee and men whost* word should be taken us true, while, on the other 
haml, if it is a miner who makes these statements it has very little weight, 
and tho deception is greater when {*onilng from the operators than when it 
comes from the coal miner, and 1 want to call the attention of the comm^on 
to the fact that the statement that the men were satisfied is not true. * 

(’hairmau Walsh. Is that all you care to say? 

Mr. Doyle, sir; and I want to thank you for the opportunity of making 
this statement. 

TESTmomr of SEKATOB EEIEK BIHO ROBIKSOK-.EeoaUed. 

Commissioner Harriman. You wished to Introduce some paper In evidence? 

Senator Robinson. Yes ; I desire to read into the record the roil of the en- 
listed men of Troop A, First Squadron Cavalry, National Guard of Ooiofado^ 
that was enlisteil to take the Ipace of the militia recalled from the field. This 
list was sent to the senate by Oen. Chase at the request of Seni^or Gartpott I 
will read the first five names, and then put it in the record [Tending] ; 
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Tilley, private; present employment, searchliKljt oi>erntor, name of 
emplo 3 ’er, Colorado Fuel A Iron Co. ; length of residence In State, four years. 
I*eter Coe, private; present employment, camp marshall; eiui>loyer, ('olorado 
Ikpel & Iron Co. ; resident In State, two ami one-half years. Fred Dougherty, 
private; present employment, carpenter; employer, Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.; 
length of residenct* in State, nine years. GiH>rge TItsworih, sr.; mine guanl ; 
(Vdorado Fuel & Iron Co.; lifetime r€‘sidence In State. George Tltsworth, jr. ; 
mine guard; name of employer, Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.; lifetime residence In 
State.” 

Chairman Wai..sit. How do the rest of them run? 

S<Miator UoHiNsoN. They are practically all emplo>(M's of the Colora^lo Fuel 
& Iron Co. 

Chairman AValrit. How many men are tlK*re in the trfw»p. 

Senator Uohinso.n. Something more tlian 100 men. 

Chairman Walsh. You may <jffer tlint in evi<ieiice. » 

(A document entithMl “Senate .Tournnl of the Nlneteendi (Jenerai Assembly 
of tlie State of Colorado. Fxtraor4lliiary Ses.sion, Twelfth Daj, Friday, Ma^ 15, 
1914,” was submitted in prlnlinl form.) 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JAMES H. BLOOD. 

Chairman Walsh. State y(uir nana*. plenso. 

Mr. BL<Km. James H. Bloml. 

(’halrmaii Walsh. AV'ltat Is your business or ])rof4'.«.slon? 

Mr. BLo<m. Attorney at law. 

Chairman AVai^sii. How long have yon practiced your i>roft*s8lon In this 
State? 

Mr. Biood. Thirty-five years. 

Chairman AValsii. How long have you Hveil in Colorado? 

Mr. Bi.ooi). Forty-one year.s. 

Cbuirnmn Walsh. In addition to your ]ira4*tl(*<‘ of law, have jmu liad any 
exiHTlenee In the operation of coal mines in this State? 

Air. Blood. Yes, sir. 

C’halrman AVm.sh. Plea.se give the commission ns i-onelsely and yet ns fully as 
iw>ssihle a statement of your exiwienee with the I’nlteil Mine Workers of 
America, stating what agrc^'inents yow linve lunl with them, what the advantages 
or dlsa(lvantag4‘.s W(*re, and why you f<'lt you were unable to continue working 
with them, and a statement In reganl to the strike. I am not going to 
ask you any questions, that takes It all In, and you have It probably well in 
mind. 

Mr. Blood. From about the year 1000 I wuis an ofhcer and director of the 
Northern Coal & Coke (?o. — tliat is, from the time of Its organization — and as* 
such I was interested ns an oi)crutor in the o|K»ratlon of the properties of the 
Northern Coal & Coke Co. The company at that time was Operating some 12 or 
15 coal mines In the North and 3 (►r 4 in the South. Mr. Stniby was president 
of the company, and our relations were very Intimate In the management of 
the company. Shortly after, or about tbe time we became Interested In the 
company, the labor question presented Itself to us for consideration. We took 
up the labor proposition, and my recollection Is tlint we were the first op<^ratora 
that made a definite agreement with the United Mine Workers of America. I 
remember that back In 1903 we held a Joint conference with the representatives 
of the organization, and practically unionized our mines In the north. From 
that time on we made frequent contracts with the representatives of that organ- 
ization. Their practice was to hold an annual meeting of their organization, 
at ^Ich they elected a scale committee. This cominltiet* undertook the subject 
of aOJustlng the wages at the different mines. After the committee had de- 
termined upon Its procedure and upon Its demands, then it would be submitted to 
us, and we would consider their propositions. Then we would hold what we 
termed a Joint convention, under which, and as a result of which, we made a 
contract from time to time. During this period of time Mr. John Mitchell was 
the presldeht of the organization. 

We realiz^ then that we were dealing with an irresponsible organization In 
that It was hot an incorporated body, an there was no way of enforcing any con- 
tract which we made with them, excepting through the influence of their so- 
called international officers and their local officers. It frequently happened 
that they would violate their contract, and this necessitated our calling upon 
Hr. Mltdiell, Vs tte head of the organbcatloOf to see to it that their organisation 
did live up to their contracts. 
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I was then, and I am now, a believer In union labor on proper lines, and In 
contracts made through organizations for the benefit of all of the parties. 

My relation with Mr. Mitchell was excee<lingly pleasant and friendly, and in 
many things we thought alike and talked alike. I remember as far back as 
1903, I think it was, at a meeting of the National Civic Federation, I think 
the organization was then calle<l— it was held in Chicago — there were a num- 
ber of addresses made there. They were public addresses, at the conclusion 
of which thost) In attendance were Invited to participate in the discussion of 
the mutter, and I atterah'd oik? of tliose organization meetings and addressed 
the organization with Mr. Mitchell, and 1 think that was A\lien I first became 
acquainted with. him. 

As the result of the action of the local officials, or ns the result of the action 
of agitators, our men liere would go on strikes, as I said. This necessitated 
my taking the matter up with Mr. Mitchell, and I went to Indianapolis on I 
don’t know how niaay occasions, three or four, anyway, T should say, and I 
took the matter up with him and I always succeeded with him In accomplish- 
ing that which I attempted, namely, to see to It that all contracts which had 
b(‘en made should be llv(‘d up to. They were HvchI up to. There were times, 
however — one time I remember when Mr, Mitchell had come here when our men 
had gone on a strike ami violated their contract. Mr. Mitchell came here in 
person, and it was only after public meetings and considerable effort on his 
part that he persuaded the miners to return to work. I remenjl)er at that tlim* 
lie WHS opposed In his own organization by Mother Jones, so called, and hy 
Mr. Haywood — at that time he was of the Western Federation of Miners, since 
then of the 1. W. W., 1 helU-ve. And tliere was an element that was antago- 
nistic to Mr. Milcliell. I always found Mr. Mitchell a man who believed that 
all contracts made should he carried out, and he always used his good offices 
lUjythnt direction. After he retired from the orgaulzutlou that same effort was 
not made. 

I can better Ulustrah* that hy the actual facts that occurred to ns In the 
northern field. We In tlie northi‘rn f)«*ld were th«‘ only unionized mines in the 
State, and our scale of wages was higher than any other place In the United 
States, as I recolU‘ct it at tliat time. So that ,\oii may umlorstand the situa- 
tion better, If you have not been in the northern field, I laid better describe 
the conditions iq) there. 

These so-called mines in (he northern field are situated out on the prairies, 
and the mines— a numher of them— are the centers of tho towns In which the 
mines are located. To Illustrate, at Lafayette the Simpson mine is a part of 
the tow’n of laifayette and located In the tow'n. At T.oulsville the llecla mine, 
the Hex mine, and some others were right in the town and part of (ho towm. 
The town had grown up around (he shaft. So over at Superior wdiere the 
Industrial mine wa.s located. During this period when we operated our 
projiertles as a union mine and under these conditions, the mines had no pro- 
tection at all. There was no jirotectlon around them. The miners liad made 
good W'ages, had bought their homos. Wo had sold their grounds, in many 
instances, to them, and they had their own homes in the town. The town was 
InhahlttMl hy the miners. They W’ere the principal Inhabitants. While it w^as 
an agricultural ommuinity around there, the larger proportion of the Inhabi- 
tants w’cre our employes. The. miners, by reason of their numbers and with 
our consent, you might say, in Hint we took no jiart either one way or the other, 
elected themselves to all of the town offices, and w’e were willing and they were 
willing that these things should continue in this way. As I say, the properties 
were not protected, the miners were a i)art of us, and the towns were, you 
might say, typical New England towns. Tliey w^ere not the ordinary miners* 
towns. They w’ore all gootl, comfortable homes. Some of the men there la the 
employ of our company had lived there a great many years and accumulated 
proptTty, and they w ere all peaceful communitlos.r 

Now, this condition contlmuKl, and it was always with the understanding that 
when a contract termlnutwl between us and the labor organization that 
contract should always continue until a new contract was made; and these 
meetings of their scale commlttw when they met— their organization met In 
January or February, or In the fall of the year, and they appointed their scale 
committee, and then their scale committee met with us, and often It would 
happen that our contract, which by its terms expired on March 1 of the year — 
that we had not made a new contract by that date, and the understanding was 
that the old contract should continue In effect while the negotiations were 
pending for a new contract. That continued always. Why, in 1908, the 
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contract that was made In lieu of the contract which expli*cd on March 1, 
1906, was not entered into until July 14, 1908, and because It was hi.) late la the 
year, it was tlieu we mutually uKreed that the contract should expire on 
March 81, 1910. We had been some five or six mouths cuuslderlna this contract, 
and after it was agree<l uiK)n It was publlsl)e<l and coi)les glveu to the operators 
and copies given to the miners’ organization. 

There In that northern iieUl we had tills condition existing among others 
that requlrecl different coiislderatltms. To illustrate, tlie Slmikson mine at 
Lafayette had a vein of 8 or 10 or 12 fivt It was a steam coal. At I^ulsvllle, 
a few miles away, were mines of 4 or T) or less feet of coal. That was domestic 
coal. It was all lignite, luit that was calksl a domestic coal. We also ha<l 
this trouble In making tlu'se aaurncts, a miner working at the Slmi)»on mlm» at 
a less wage than the miner working in the liouisvillc mine could earn n lilgher 
W'age per day than tin* Ismlsvllle miner. And dllVerenl mines had thest* dif- 
ferent conilitlons which riHiuinHl difl’cront treatment and dl(Tert*nt wage scales 
at the different mines. 8o tliese c<uitracls wliicli we entered Into providiHl for 
a si>ec*lflc scale for each mine. This contract was entertsl on July 14, lfK)8, and 
was consummated at the time when Mr. Ix‘wls wjis I)ere, tlio lnk>riintlonnl 
jm'sldent of the organization. lie sigiusi llie contract, ns well as the hK'al 
oifleers here of the district, and it was also signed not only by our comiainy. 
by Mr. Struhy, Its president, for the 12 mlnc*H we were oiM'rating there, but 
also slgne<l i»y all the other oiH*rator.s, some 15 or 2d, who liad followisl us In 
tlie re<*ognitloii of tlje union and la the method of treatment. Now, this 
contract expired on March 81, 1910, and as T say, the uuderstaruling during all 
these courses of years had liwn tliat wlien a contract expired it should remaiu 
and continue In forct* uhih* ncgollathm.s were iMUulIng for a renewal of it. 

In 1010. Instead of pursuing that cour.so, the scale committee of the IJnltHl 
Wine Workers met, and they met witli us on March .8, 1010. I say, “wltli us”; 
met with the operators in th(‘ northern fl4*l<i on March 3. I linve liere a list 
the mernl)ers of the scale committee wlio were present at the metdlng and also a 
list of the orsTators that were present at that nM*etlng on March 8, 1910. 
There were 13 or 15 meniliers of the .st ale commit le<* represejiti ng the organlzo- 
tlon and about the same nuinher of o]S‘rators were present at ttiis joint 
ijuvling March 3. At that time the scale coinmltt(H‘ presented to us a contract 
which they had prepanvl In their nnsdlng and which einbodle<l what they 
desired for the contract for the enstdng i)erloil In lieu of this contract that 
expired on March 31. At the time of pn‘sentlng this contract to us on March 3 
wet were inforuie<l that Mr. Smith, the pn^sldent of the organization here, and 
Mr. I^awson, a member of the nathmul laiard, hud Insni culle<l to lndianfii.K)Us to 
atteml a nietding of the organizathtn there, and (hey wanted us to give them 
some answer In reference to this proposition so that they would have it when 
they were to leave here on the 10th of March. We gave them n written answer 
on March 9, imlntlng out why we could not make and enter into the contract 
which had lK*en handed to us by them. 

They stated that they would take this contract with tl)cm to their Interna- 
tional me<*ting and w'ouhl mlvlse us of their conclusion, the conclusion being 
that we should adjourn our joint convention until (hey returned and notlflisl 
us what they desiretl, when the joint iiM'Ctlng should resume cf)nslderatlon of 
the proiK>se(l contract for the ensuing term. We waited to hear from them, 
and we did not hear anything until the l.st of April, as I recollect It, or alsmt 
that date, when we were notified by phone im^sage that Mr. Frank Smith, the 
president of the organization, would return that evening and requested a meet- 
Ing the next day, and we met the next day, as we supposed, for the purpose of 
renewing our negotiations and making a contract At this meeting on the next 
day Mt Smith submitted a written proposition, a written demand upon us, and 
this was on Friday, April 1, and this is what he submitted to us : 

“ Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I believe the first matter for 
us to decide this morning, leading up to the negotiating of our wage contract, 
will be the submitting of the final demands of the national organization, which, 
I presume, you have seen published in tlie newspapers, and which are to the 
effect that the inside day wage scale shall be advanceil 5.55 per cent on tho 
wage contract ; that the price for mining coal on the nin-of-ralne basis shall be 
an increase of 3 cents per ton on machine mining and 4 cents per ton on pick 
mining; that all internal differences and inner inequalities, both as to prices and 
conditloDS, shall be adjusted by the rarious districts before a wage contract can 
be signed. In order for the miners to continue work, pending negotiations and 
final adjustment of Inner Inequalities and internal differences, it will be neces- 
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sary for the operators to prant the increase asked for on the day wage scale 
and the tonnage rate ; that all narrow work, dead work, room turning, and out- 
side day labor shall be paid a proportionate advance. The Internal difference 
and Inner Inequalities are those that are existing In the various mines so far as 
the miners are eon<‘t‘rntHl. The intt^rnal differences and inner inequalities have 
been covere<l by tla* miners in th(‘ir Mcneral agreement introduced some 30 days 
ago. The inattiT of adjusting will come up after the decision of the operators 
as to the day- wage increasi*.” 

In this contract lliey snhniltted to us they put lA)uisvil]e, Lafayette, and all 
the mines on the same basis, aiul it was a contract that no operator could oper- 
ate his itilnes under, under any consideration at all. lie had better close down 
hls pnqwrty rather than altemiJt to oi>enite it under such a proposition. This 
proposition which was hamhsl to us at that meeting was that we would grant 
these things and do it at once, and he further stated that if we did not agree to 
these terms then atid there he woidd cull all of his men out on a strike. We 
were given no opportunity 1<> deal witli tlaan — n<» opi>ortunity .to make a con- 
tract with them. So far as I know, it Is the lir.st time in tlie history of the 
United Mine WorloM-s that tl>ey violated their own contract, to the extent of 
refusing to carry ou negotiations while a contract already in existenc'e was in 
exlst(‘Uce between the parii('s, and such thing was never hoard of before. Not 
only did lie call out his own men, but, contrary to all precedent In the organiza- 
tion, so fur as 1 know, lie <-alle<l out the engineers, the liremen, the pump men — 
those tlmt were ms-essjiry to pr»*serve the property ami <*ure for the property — 
not the miners producing eoiil, Imt thos<‘ whose <lnty it was to preserve and 
protect the [iropi'i’ly and sa\t‘ it from being ruineit — tluit he threatene<l to do 
right off — Instanter. And after considerable talk on our i>art and the part of 
tliose eonductlng tills lu'goliatlon — J was not present at this meeting at that 
time, but I beard of It and look up the inultor — afterwards be dlil call out all 
the miners, but he pi'rmltted tin* pump men, the englms'rs, and the liremen to 
stay and protect the property until the following Monday, April 8; that is all. 
That was the only tinu* he gave ns to secure eiigine<*rs, punip men, and liremen 
to preserve and proti'ct all these jiroperties liere wliicli were large producers of 
water and w'liich were liable to lie mined in a very few dji^s if they did not 
have proper care ami attention. 

Tliey called tliis strike in lids way; they called it contrary to all of their 
principles, to all of their agreemenis; and tlie men w'ent out. The operators ot 
the north were vi'ry hn.sy people for a few' days In getting engineers ami pump 
men and liremen to opt'rati' their iilant so as to preserve their property. We did 
HUCCt‘€Hl in the course of time In gelling nuai to care for tlie iirojx'rty. We did 
not attempt to operate them. We thought— at least 1 tliouglit then — that our 
negotiations could l)(‘ resunuMl; that we eonhl make smiie sort of arrangement 
with them, but It soon developed that we could not. Here were our profierties 
out on the prairie without a femv around them— nothing — In the midst of vil- 
lages where they were subject to all sorts of damage. It soon came to our 
attention, and threats were made to us, that If we did not grant these demarnks 
our iirois’rtles, our plnnt.s, would he <lestroyed, our mines would be blown up. 
Threats of all kinds were made against ns. 

Then, for the purpose of protivting our propt^ty — by this time It had got 
along to midsummer of IPIO — we erected fences around the mines — that is, 
the plants. Sometimes they InclostHl 40, 50, or 00 acres in the Inclosure by the 
fence. And these fences w’ere wire fences. That Is, we placed posts in the 
ground and tlien put a wire like a cideken wire, but larger and heavier, up 
about 6 fwt in height, ami then ran an arm out on that about 3 feet with barbed 
wire on It, so no one could climb over and get to the properties, and so that 
nothing could Ih' done to injure the properties, by reason of these threats which 
had come to us. After w'e had the properties inclosed and protected, of course 
W’e had to have somelKKiy there to guard the property and see that nobody did 
get Into the fence; and so we had a day watchman and a night watchman. 
We had ahvays at least one day watchman and one night watchman to take 
care of the plant to see that nothing w’as done. 

And when it became hopeles.s, when w'e found that we could not make any 
contract with this organlKation at all, w'e then built houses inside of this fence 
inclosure — by this tiuw^ it was getting fall, and we wante<l to operate oar 
property. So we built liou.ses Inside of the inclo.sure, because the men coaW 
not be prote«^€d in the towms — a town owmed by strikers. And In the coarse 
of time, after we had built our houses and made things' convenient for oar 
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employees, we undertook to soiul men up tbei’e to work. We had our ulRees 
here In this city. This was our home olliee. 

The United Mine Workers liad its offlee in this city ; that is, the ottice of 
theU* State organization \va»s liere. We went to the eintaloymeut ugeiiey and 
elsewhere to get {>ersa»ns to einphay miners to gt» to work. It was only H matter 
of 20 miles north of laere, and a trolley ran from here, and we wouhl s<*nd u 
man or a (‘ouple of men or a few’ men from her«* — tlie employment agents would 
send men np there, ^^'e sliortly dls<*overiHl tlnit tlm men wo were seiullug 
that the UniUsl Mine Workers’ organizatmii hmv was waleldng us. Tl»ey were 
uwai-e of ll>e fact that wo wero semiing men \ii) lliere — smuliiig at h*ast two or 
tlirtHj or four or tivo men at a tliiu' — sonu'IxMly that wantisl to work. NV lien 
we would undortake to smnl ilmin up, and they woul<l get (hf ll»o trolley ti’idii, 
they wouhl la* met by meinhers of the organi/.ation, and llu‘y were lM*ufen up; 
they were n<»t threuteiRHl, hut they were lK*aien, and In some instances were 
kllkHi. Tliere wa.s no way we i-oulil get a man tlie mine llirougli tlie trolley, 
tlirough tlie railroad, hut what he wouhl he assault»sl by tlie meinhers of this 
organization. Then it was tliat w\* employ »‘d a >u(lki«Mit number to makt« a 
carload, and we had the car run right into our Im losure, so that llie men t-ould 
not he assauUe<l. In some Instaiu'es the nnneis t4M>k llieir wives witli them, 
in many iustan(‘i*s tlielr faiuilii’s; aial the w<aiH‘ii folks wouhl undertakt* to 
leave tlie inelosure to go to ilu* jHist tillh*<* for llnir mail, or to go to church, 
or the chi h Iren would midertake lo go souk'W lien— lo m ho4)l. They were all as- 
saulted. Tliey were calltsl vile naua‘s. A state of Instirrectlon exlsttsl there 
in that eoiiuty. You c<mhl no nau’e work the properties lieaceahly tlian — It 
was IniiTossihle to do it. 

We went to the sherilf ah<*ut ll—of that county. We soon dlseoveriHl the 
sherlft was u strike sympatliizer, tlmt e\er.v deiaity tliat lie Jiad at tliese various 
towns were eitlier strikers or sympatliizers. We complaiiuHl to the governor 
about it. ^^'e could not get retiress anywiiere. We euiplojed u sulUclent num- 
ber of guards to protect us. Tliat is all. I thlnli at one time we Imd six at 
one mim* — a day shift and a niglit shift, (lint is all— and oiir guards were Inside 
of our inelosure. The sc1i<m>I chihlren — twiMi wlien the little glrks from our 
inclcwure w’otihl go to school, the sihool chihlren of the strikers wouhl cull 
them scabs and p<mnd them uj) and drive them home. The scIkmiI otliclals hud 
to send up tliere— the suiK'rintendent of .schools had to wnal lliere to slop It. 
Tilings were continuing in tills condition, and absolutely a state of insuiTWtion 
was maintained by this organization, an organization whh li had gone beyond 
the law and outside of the law and was hIkoi* the hnv and knew’ nothing of the 
law' and was a law unto Itself. Then It was that I brought suit here in this 
county, in this city, 1 think, it was in Xovemher, 1010 — November 29, as I 
recollect It 1 brought .suit, the usual suit for an injunction, naming this labor 
organization and all of its sjiecial organizers and all of Its nieiubers, that I 
knew, and praying for an injunction to protect us in the oi>erution of our xirop- 
erty, and to protect our employees from lliest* assaults and tlie brutality which 
they had suffered. 

We had a hearing In our court on Xovemher 20, as I recall It. We had all of 
these members that we knew' of served. I knew many of them personally. 
They had been tliere for some time, some of them for years. I had dealt with 
them for years. I knew them. We named them all indlvhlimlly, so fur as vve 
could. Tliey were served and came Into court The court room was crowded. 
They came down with their attorneys, their frlend.s, and tlielr relatives and 
members of their organization until tliere was liardly standing nwiii In the 
court room. And this trial up here was had before the court, the usual trial in 
such cases. 

First, the attorneys for the organization interijosed all of the dilatory pleas, 
motions, and so forth, that lawyers are faiiiiliar with, motions for change of 
venue, motions to strike, demurrers, and everything tliat you could think out 
that was dilatory In its character. Those things were illsposed of. 

courts then entered upon the bearing of this application for an injunc- 
tion. We were two days, I think, possibly three. In intnxluclng evidence show- 
ing the condition of affairs in Boulder County, showing the violence that had 
been committed, the things that had been done there to our mine ancl to our 
men and women down there — they had been beaten up and assaulterl. 

At the conclusion of the bearing, possibly the second day or tlie third, it don’t 
inoke any difference, 1 know w^ were days in doing It, atnl it was one succes- 
sion of one violence after another that we bad witnesses testify to. At the eon- 
dusioD of the hearing, the United Mine Workers refused to put a witness on the 
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Btarnl to Ueny any of the thlnf,'s our witnesses hail testitied to. Tliereui)ou the 
coui-t granted the hijuiictlon. 

Then we caused tlie writ of injunction to be servetl ui>on the organization, the 
officerH, and ujK>n tlie ineinber.s. And in serving the members, bec'ause thei-o 
■were hundreds of them by name In the suit, we liad tlio writ printed. We 
sent oiftcers up to the uiint‘s and tlie towns to serve them, so far as they could 
Iiersonuily, and to mail or to iwtst the writ of injunction on billboards and tele- 
graph iKjles and telephone poles and other public places so everybody would 
know about it. 

When tl>e ofilcers went tliere to serve the writs they were assaulted, were 
driven out in the town of Lafayette. Tlie I'nlttMl Mine lieudquarters there, the 
building in which they had iunuUiuurters at lvouis\llle and Lafayette, the build- 
ing was an arstuial, the guns were exposed to view wlien tlic doors were open. 
They slmvily drove the oltici'rs away. 

I called the court's attention to these violations of the injunction. I did it re- 
rK*ate<lly. I would g<i to court, address the cmirt when liie court was in se.s- 
slou, tell the court wlien I arose in my place at the bar where the lawyers are 
W'hut conditions were tliere, and liow’ tlie injunetlon was being violated. 

The judge on nunierous oeeaslons adinonislied lliein that tins writ must be 
obeyed; that lie would not have these things continue, and that he purixised to 
see that the laws of this State were enforced and the writ of injunction that 
was Issued by the court was ohejisl. He said at this time that lie was doing 
tills for the purpose of (Mlueatlug the pe<»ple up there, that some of them w’ere 
lorelgners aial some of them did not uiHh‘rstaiid onr laws, and he wantetl to 
Impress uixui them what u writ of injunction was. And lie did it in this manner 
by refusing to issue warrants of contempt in a iinmber of instances: 

Kinaily tiie iiialli'r lu'came so s<‘rious, where Mr. (’a.s.sa(iy, wlio w'as the town 
marshal tiu're, deputy slieritl’, and ostensllily a pt‘ace olllcer, iiad himself com- 
mitted violiMKH' in assaulting some of our (*mployees, somelxMly that had gone 
from tlie inelosure to tlu* post olliee or to cliuia h, or somelliing of tliat kind, 
and where Mr. Doyle, wiio was an otlleer up there of tlie organization, with 
others, had ('iia.sed two of our employ4s‘s aeros.^ tlie fields tliere and finally 
overtaken tliem ami liealeii tliein. Tlie tiling liecame so seriou.s tliat on my 
representations to tlie court ami application, a warrant for contiaiipt was issued 
for all of tliese p(‘ople. 1 tliliik that tliere were 10 tliat were brought in at one 
time, Cussudy was liroiiglit in at anotlier time. Dassady was found guilty, but 
Instead of tlie court puuisiiing liim, be dellvennl nnollier hH*ture from the bench, 
the lectures all lieing juihlisiuMl In the pres.s, Tlie court directed the court re- 
porter to take down what lu* was saying, and si^e to it that It was published In 
tlie dally pres.s, so tliat tliese people wouhl umlerstand what the court pro- 
iMistHl to do in the premises. It was all done. I have the remarks of the court 
here in nil of these instamvs. 

And finally the 10 were bnnight In. The court room was again crowdeil. 
They and tlielr sympathlzi'rs and the members of tbelr organization and their 
attorneys were all there, ami a go4Kl many other people were there tliat 1 knew 
by sight — that had been here In the ihiy.s of our Lendvllle riots and our Cripple 
Ore(»k riots — that are known as gunmen nnii thug men, were there In the court 
room for the pnriHKse of inrlmldatlng evoryboily; there is no question about it. 

This hearing was hud hi'fm'e the court. Another two or three days \vas con- 
sunusl In the hearing, and I introduced the evidence of witness after witness to 
show the guilt of these ixHiple, show the tilings that they had committed, the 
wrongs they had done. Wlien I was through witli my evidence they went on and 
Introiluced evldenc'e to eomliat it, and most of their evidence consisted of alibis. 

At the conclusion of tluir testimony I was so confitleiit of the situation and 
the showing that they had made that I suhmltteil the mutter to the court with- 
out argument. The court found them all guilty and sentenceil them to a year’s 
confinement In the county jail for violating the injunction. 

In the meantime their attorneys had gone before the supreme court sitting In 
this building, at the other end of it, and !ia<l made an application for a writ of 
prohibition to prohibit the district court here In this city from taking jurisdic- 
tion and acting in this matter. I had argueil that — all of it then before Chief 
Justice Campbell. Judge Campbell was chief justice at that tlme^ The writ 
of prohibition was denied. 

After their conviction they went before the supreme court— first, they went 
before Judge Campbell and asked fw a writ of supersedeas, superseding the 
judgment, so they would not be confined during (he hearing. That w'as asked 
before Juiige Campbell and he denied It Then, they went before the supreme 
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court en banc, the entire si'ven jml{i^‘s~raa(h* represi'utations suflilclent under 
our practice here to get the entire bench to sir in the matter. We arginnl that 
before the supreme court all of a day. The supreme court denied their iii>pilca- 
tion for writ of suiwsedeas. After that— I uiu getting ahead of iny story lu 
that connection. 

In the meantime our Iegl.slature had met here. This denial of the nppHcathm 
by the supreme court I think was— I will hK>k and give you the ilute In a 
minute freferrlng to i)ai*t'rs|. It was on Febrnnry 18. The supreme c<»urt 
denied their application. In the meantime the legislature had met here. One 
of their attorneys, that la, of the attorneys for his organization, a man by the 
name of Alexander M. Smith, caused to be IntrmluefMl In the house of repre- 
sentatives of the State article.s of impejichinent against Judge NVhItfurd for 
trying this ^ise and finding these iiiiiiers giiilt.v. 

In the meantime, about this time, after he had found lliem guilty, Oils organi- 
zation and other hihor orgjinizatlons calhsl a me<dlug to held here, a public 
meeting, In a remonstrance to the action of Judge Whitfonl In finding tlu‘se men 
guilty. 

The papers said, I don't know how true It was. T did not count them. I did 
not .set» them, that there were KMKMl In tlie parade. That was tlu‘ new.spni>er 
account. I don’t 8upi>o.se there were over half tliat numlsM*. They had a parade. 
They marehe<l around this building liere. It was on a day wlien I was arguing 
liefore the supreme court soim* of these matters. They ludd tlieir meeting, and 
they paHse<l denunciatory resolutions denouncing the Jmlge and the supremo 
c*ourt of this State and demanding the release^ v>f these num who had h(*en In 
prison for violating the law, and demanding the legislature to Impeadi Judge 
Whltford, All of these things were tl<»ne anil clone In the name of organlzwl 
labor- In the name of riot. I am an organlzwMabor man. but they did this In 
the pro.stitute<l name of orgnnirAHl labor, prostltuleil the name of organized labor 
to these things at that time. 

Well, after that they went on with the Impeaeliment proceedings against 
.Judge W'hltford here and lntroflnce<l the most .srandulouH testimony In the 
world, And flic legislature rlefeafisl the ri'solufion to Inij's'iich him. That 
matter ended there. The resolution was never passed by the lower Ixaly, »w) far 
as that Ls ooncerncHi. 

After the .sufireme court had denle<l their applieallon for a auperfiHlpapl, 
then Judge Whltford brougfit all of the naot before him whom be had Im- 
prisoned and delivered another hntiire to them. I knew nothing about It 
until I was telephoned to at my ofllc«* by tlte bailiff of the court, that Judge 
Whltford requesttnl I attend court that morning. I went up. 

When I arrived there, I found that all of th«*se Iversons who Imd been con- 
victed of tb{?.se contempt proeetsllngs were In the court. Jmlge Wbllford in- 
forms] me — I »lo not know but what It would be a gmsi thing for you p(*ople 
that are Investlgaflng this matter, that the remarks at that time made by the 
court may be rend with profit. I have them here as ropf)rtHl In the paper, 
and he causwl them to be accurately reimrtcxl and to be given to the i)resp so 
that the people would umlerstand his po,sition. 

In the meantime, threats of all klnd.s had be(*n made against Judge Whit- 
ford. So-called Hlack-ITaiid letters had been .sent to him, and on om* ocni- 
sfon — this Is prior to this discharge — this occurre<l In court on January 4. 
This was when Mr. C’assady, who was th(‘ town marshal there, and a deputy 
sheriff, as I understand it, had l>een found guilty of contempt of court, and 
the court caused him to be brought before him, and this Is w'hat the court 
said; 

**The CouBT. You may step forward, Mr. Cassady. Mr. Blood, what Is the 
condition of affairs In I^fnyette In r(*8pect to the Injunction of this court? 

Mr. Blood. Since the bearing had before your honor and the conclusion of 
the contempt charges on the 22d of December, last, I am advised tliat the con- 
ditions have been greatly Improved there. 

“ The CouKT. Do you mean since the sentencing of the men to jail? 

“ Mr. Bnooa Yes, sir ; since then I am Informed that there have been no open 
Tiblations of your honor's injunction, and there seems to be a disposition on 
the part of the defendants there to obey the injunction ; I hope that Is true, 
especially of Lafhyette; 1 do not know that it is true of lionisvllle, but at 
Lafayette, I believe, ns far as Mr. Oasady and the other defendeots are oon- 
cemed, they are now obeying your honor’s injunction, and all we desire to 
have done In the prpoUsea is to have the writs of your honor obeyed, and I 
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think, if there is a Oispositlon shown to obey them, that will satisfy your 
honor. 

“The Court. I Imd lioiied, Mr. (’assudy, not to feel it iny duty to impose a 
severe penalty upon you; tliese aiv very Krave matters. A complaint was 
lo(l;;ed liere chart'Ing a conspiracy ainonj? the sirlking miners, in which com- 
plaint they charged you us one, and also as being the town marshal of the 
town of Lafayette, and also the mayor, who is also a member of the union, 
and als(» a striker, and a majority of the city council, and the police magistrate 
and justice of the peace, as all iwing in sympathy and accord w’ith that con- 
fijdracy to injure the plaintitf’s proixTty, and tliat was set down on notice. I 
do n(*t remeiiiher whether j<ai were Imre all the time or not during that hear- 
ing. Of course, you were a defendant named in the case and appeared by your 
attorneys. It was set down for liearing uikui notice, and the court heard the 
teslimony at cfuisiderahle length, oral testimony, and the testimony disclosed 
that there ha<l Ix'en an effort iinnle to roll kegs of dyrlamite dowm on the 
I)ropejty of tliese plaintiffs and where their men were at work. That the em- 
plo.vei's'of the pl.Mintill* <‘<ani)any w’ere being tlireateneil and intimidated and 
as.saulted, and they could not with safety to their jaM-sons go to and from 
their work, and that <*ondiiimis of affairs had existed for so long, that the 
company was (‘oinp»‘ll(Ml, In the protection of its }>ro]>erty and of its employees 
to build fenoes and stockades al>out its mines, ami hnllt luniaes inside the 
f(‘uc(‘s and stoekadi's, us liomes for its emploxees, us .security against tliat con- 
dition of affairs; and even witli i»eople transacting business wdtli tlie mines, 
wlien tliey went to any of tliese towns wliere tlieir pro[ierty w’as situated, 
they wen* surrounded with crowds of na‘n and insults were heaped upon them, 
vulgar, abusive, ami profane luuguuge hurled at them, and that they were 
lntlinldat(*d. 

“'rids testimony, altliougli .xou and the other defendants were here and 
represt'iited i»y their eouiisi*!, was not ilenied. Not u single witness was put 
upon the stand to (haiy it— any of this evidence; not a word of testimony in 
tippositlon was introduced; ami no M‘lf*respeeting court couhl have done other- 
wise than lssu(‘ an Injunetion, protecting the plaintiltV property ami protecting 
American eili/etis In their right to go to and from their work as they pleasetl 
without molestalion or inierft'rence ; and tlie court, under that state of the 
pleadlpgH, granh'd the Injunction. (’ouns(‘l representing the defendant then 
W’ent to th(' supreme court to get a writ of prohibition against tlds court pro- 
eecHllng further with the ease, upon tlie theory lliat it sliould have been brought 
In tlie distrid court of lioulder County Insteml of this county; that applica- 
tion was denied l»y tlic .su[)rcine court. Wliile that wtis pending, and before its 
determination, eouiisol for tlie plalntllf presented to the court affidavits, and 
on another occasion lirouglit In tlie witnesses, to d(*tail what had occurred In 
Lafayette and elsew lu're w ith respeii to (he court’s liijunetiim ; but the court 
refused to grant attachna'iits for offenders as dl.sclosHi to tlie court, because 
the matter was jiomling in tfie supreme court, and bimause the court thought 
tha^ It miglit rc'siore an orderly condition (pf affairs, the proi>er ob.servance of 
tlie rights of properly, and tlie rights of laborers to work when they pleased 
and to go to tlieir wt»rk and from their work as tliey pleased without moles- 
tation, 

“The cxnirt had eounseUsl that we had lietter delay a little and let these 
miners utulerstaiul what was meant by the court’s orders before any citations 
for contempt were made, and .subsequent to the court's refusal the affidavit 
WJLS filed with respt‘ct to yourstif. The court then issued the attachment for 
you, and you w'ere brought in by Sheriff Capp. Mr. Blood tlien made some 
verbal complaint to tiie court about Mr. Capp, and some conversation took 
plat'e between Mr. Capp and the court.” 

Capp was the sheriff of Boulder County. I was complaining of his attitude. 
The court endeavored to express itself to him as a peace officer, the attitude he 
ought to assume in that locality as an officer of the court, hoping that that 
might bring about a better iimdltlon of affairs. 

“ The court released you on bond, to return at a time for the hearing to take 
place. When that was culled up in the morning the supreme court had not yet 
announced Its decision on the application for a writ of prohibition of this court, 
and it went over. Your hearing came on, and the court heard the testimony 
with respect to that, and commented at very great length on the condition of 
elfairs ; and the court, during these proceedings, assured the parties to the; salt 
that the writ was to be obeyed ; if there w’as any powe]v--sufficient power— In the 
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court to enforce the ol)S4;*rvaiice of the writ of Injunction, ft would be enforcetb 
1 think there ought not to be any doubt anywhere as to what the court mount 
by the language it used. 

“ Your hearing came on, and tlie court ex|>rt»s8iHl Its views very clearly ami a* 
fully as It WHS within its i>ower as to your attitude over the cxvurreme iliero 
In the street. When you went home that evening, as I assume you tlld, after the 
court continue<l it fr<un that day until tiMlay, without prommnclng sentence, a 
most inhuman and brutal assault cMrurrtsI upon thnv unoffending laborers at 
the mine on their way to make a de[H>sit at the bank on that Saturday evening." 

The bank kei>t oja*!! on Saturday evening, and liiey uere In fhe habit of de- 
I>o8ltlng tlielr wages. Three of them were i)eaien up, as referrwl to hert‘. 

"One of them was iHaiten into insensibility. Aliulavlis were tlUsl disclosing 
this condition of affairs to the court, and tlu* court isstied warrants fur tbeso 
men. 

‘‘I bad hoiKMl, when 1 bad continued your <'aM‘ from the ITtb of December to 
the 3d of this month, and from what 1 then said that the defendants and olliers 
would umlerstuml wliat tlie eonrt inteialcMl t<» do, with oertainy, and that was 
to have the urlt (»f injunction ol»cy»sI, in onier that propt'rty and life and iM*r- 
sonal liberty slamld be se< ure and safe in Hint coiimmnity. 

"The court said that it bad nothing to do wIili the merits of the strike; It 
could not didermlne tliut <*ontroversy If it \^ant«sl to; there is no j>ower In tluj 
court to pass uism the merits of that ; that was not lM>fore the cotirt, and If It 
was, the court would l>e [>owerless to pass judgment upon It. What It was called 
iipfui to do was to proltH t the property of the plaintiffs, to protivt them in their 
plain proi)ert.v rights ami the rights of th(‘se laborers to go to tlielr work with- 
out molestation. When tliese m<*n cajiie in umler tlie attachment and the court 
la'ard the evidence, it felt tluTe was nothing to do hut to ininl.sh them, and lu 
punish them in such a way ns not only to <‘orr(s*i them w’ho had ample opiKir^ 
tunity — all of them but three were defendants In the suit — hut to he corrective 
witl/rwiHH’t to others; tliat the court's judgment In their case would In* a 
warning to all others up tliere that an infraction of tlie injunction of the court 
meant like visitation of iienalty upon them; llial pcTsonal rights and personal 
liberty ns the jK'rsonnl rlglits (►f Anu*ricans slioiihl not he interfensl wMth, as the 
evidence disclos<'<l in this case. Ih^atlng men uimjii the stnxd into insensihllity 
ainl leaving them — and you. as marslial, so far as the e\jden(‘e dlscloji^l ; I do 
not say that It Is n fact — hut the e\ldence does not disclose that you maile one 
iota of an elTort as marshal to appreliend a single offender, and yet It wuh iu 
the public streets and in tlie early evening. 

"The pcdlce magistrate, so far as the evldeiwe disclosed, nn<l I doubt wladher 
you or Mr. McC.'une, tli(‘ police magistrate, couhl have done anything In that 
community, if you wante^l to, wIlli the state of affairs up there. W'lth that 
condition of affairs, the court felt tiiat It must imixise a penalty that would 
smart— that judgment f<>r a violation of Its Injunctive order Issued. Whnt for? 
To protect proiwrty; to protec-t the liberty of American men, going to and 
from their w'ork, when they pleased and where they ploase<l uism the public 
highway. 

" I was pleased, Mr, Cassady, that after Ihe hearing you went hack to 
Lafayette and dismissed, or caused to he dlsnilsswl, the complaints against 
the pro.secuting witnesses against yon. That lndl<*nted to me a dlapfisition 
to ckrry out what the court had suggested. I am not going to sentence you 
to-day.* I am going to continue this <’nse again, ami if order, quiet, and peace 
are restored up there, the p(*nalt.v i diall Impo.se iirw»n you will be very light, 
If such a thing comes about. Otherwise the court will not depart very much in 
the measure of its punishment from that whloh It has imisjsed heretofore, 
and for all like offenders. When pence and quiet are restored up there, as 
they will be, because violators of the Injunction will be punished, these other 
men may be released ; It Is within the pow’er of the court ; hut this Is a 
Republic of !aw’ ; every citizen has an ec|ual right with every other citizen to 
w'ork when he pleases and w-here he pleases and no man or set of men have 
a right to bent him up on the street or elsewhere or intimidate him or 
threaten him or his family, and that is the injunction of the court, and the 
Injunction of the court Is that the employees of these mines shall not be 
interfered with. 

" I hope I may not have to sentence anybody else, but If the necessity arises 
there will be no departure from the course that the court has set In restoring 
order in that conynunity. Threats against the court will not deter it one lota. 
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Threats of Impeaetiinerit and threats of i>er.sonal violence and threats to 
kidnap the court art* not going to intlrnhlate the court. 

“ I will read you one of a nuinher of letters that I have received — anonymous 
letters. This is dated the 27th of last month: ‘Greeley Whitford. you are 

t'ertainly the most contemptible that ever occupied the judicial bench 

of Colorado or any other State. You have imprisoned 16 miners of family, 
whose only fault is that they belong to a unhm and have a.sked fair pay for a 
fair day’s work, and in your blind enmity did not hear your injunction that 
you hud no right to issue. I have bmi a resident of this city for many years 
and have watched your career, and when you (‘ould 5’ou always decided against 
the piKrt*, as you did against the little girl on Larimer Street, whp was injured 
by the tramway: but your career will be finlslied some night when you least 
exia*ct it. You may be met by a friend wlio will beat your contemptible 

fare to a Jelly, and It will not be a mltuT, (*ither. You , how would you 

like to be Imprisoned for difTerlng with the opinion of a of a judge like 

yourself? 

“ * Yours, v<‘ry truly, 

“ ‘ Citizen.’ 

“ ’riiat Is one of a good many of similar kind. The writing of that letter Is 
a violation of law; It Is a violation for the purpose of making a coward of 
the court. ’I'lu* writer wanted to make the court run away from the per- 
formanct' of Its duty, just like some of these olTenders in these mining towns 
sought to mak(* the (*mployees, from fear, run away from their duty. It is a 
course of Intimidation. It Is un-American; it It unlawful. 

“I am golt\g to continue your ease, IMr. Ca.ssady ; I am going to continue It 
until the 30th day of January, unless you are sooner notified to come in, and 
if that notice is ghen you it will be given you !)y the clerk, and you will 
obey it. The bond that you are now under will he contlnuc'd.” 

Mr. Br,ooD. ll(*mnrU.s like Hint were made by the court on a number of In- 
stances during all of these hearings. They had no effect; none whatever. 

Finally, after those strikers who had bei'ii imprisoned had exhauste<l every 
rem(*dy In tlu* supreme court and the supreme court had (hailed their applica- 
tion for n supersedeas, then Judge Whitford, as I say, telephoned to me one 
mornln^this was on February 2f — and r<Hiuest(al that I come to court. When 
1 urrlvi^ there I found all of these jiersons that had b(*on convieteil there In 
the courtroom. And this took place; this is what the judge said at that time 
about these pers<uis who wc're uikUt s(*ntene<'. ns you will recall, for a year: 

“ It lias hts’U two montliH, gcmtlemcai, to-day since I sentenced you to the 
county Jail" 

(lialrmnn Watxu (interrupting). Kxcuso me. hut Is tliat a very long docu- 
ment? 

Mr. Bi/)od. No; It Is about a mnvspapcr column, that Is all. 

Chairman Wai.su. I do not liki* 

Mr. Busin. 1 will not rt'ud ft if you do not iiant ns' to. 

Chairman Wai.sti. Just ref(‘r to it and liand It to the stenographer. 

(The doenanait submitted Is as follows:) 

“It has been t^^o months, gentlemen, to-day since I sentenced you to the 
county jail. 

“Much has occurred since that time; your attorneys thought that the court 
had no Jurlsdletlon to try the ca.se when the preliminary Injunction was on 
before the court, and deelincsl to put In any testimony about the condition of 
affairs up there; they seenunl so sure that the court was without Jurisdiction 
that they offered no evident*, and stated that they w’ould offer none. That was 
carried to the .supreme court on nn application for a writ of prohibition ; that 
Is, a writ which goes to the jurisdiction of the court alone. On an application 
of that kind the infiuiry Is solely and alone as to the jurisdiction of the court 
to hear a case of that kind. 

“ The supreme court donitnl that applicatlou. Prior to that Mr. Cassady had 
been brouiftit In, but the hearing was set after that date, and subsequently to 
that you, gentleaieik were brought in on the charge of violating the Injunction, 
and the question was again raised that the court had no jurisdiction in the 
Injunction matter, therefore had no power to deal with your violation of the 
Injunction which your attorney said the court had no right to Issue. So that 
again, after the court had sentenced you to Jail for a violation of the Injunc- 
tion, your attorney applied to the supreme court on a writ of error for a traper- 
aedeas because of want of jurisdiction. On that, and the other grounds that the 
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court had no right to hear without a jury— that l», your contempt cnse-Himl 
because the court had no right to !i«i»ri8on you at all for a violation, but must 
follow tlie statute and imposi^ n flue, the court assumed that the law was an 
Unconstitutional act and tlierefort^ linrK»se<l the penalty that It did. 

“There were many criticisms henrH»d upon tlie court for its action in that 
matter. A demonstration hy n.OOO men took place in the strind, who march^l 
by the courtlmuse and caplt<»l. That was shameful and un-American and 
should never have been tolerateil In this community. It was an attempt to 
Intimidate tlie court by fear from doing what it thought was right and just in 
tills case. 

“Aluch criticism vva.s made prior to that time and on that oi'caslon and 
since tliat occa.4!o!i iiism the judgment of the court in sentencing you gentleim*!! 
to jail for a year, or until the furiiior order of the court. 

“You gentlemen know, IsHter than the ct>urt is iul'onuoil, as to the C(»n<iltion 
of affairs in Lafayette prior to the time you were lirougiit here. The evidi'iice 
showed that the right of pn)i>^*rty of these' plainliffs in tills suit was being 
vlolateil ; that tlielr employiH's were iHdng iiiilinhintesl and assaultiNl and rniil- 
treateil; that tliey liad to build sto<*kmles around tlie mines to jirolect the men 
that were working for tlie comimny fmm assault, llumniie oilicers liad to 
attend and iiroteel the cliildren, under the state of pulillc ftH'llng in Lnfayetti*, 
going to scliool to pn'vent tiKsn from being mallreatesl liy tlu‘ clillelMMi* wlio 
were in sympathy wltli your strike. Traveling sah'sinea were being IntlnildnlHl 
when going in there to sell supplies to tlie plninliff company; railroad men 
and employees hauling cwl out inlnee! hy tlK*se iiominlun miners w-ere inter- 
with. 

“The court made the order that these things should not he done; that you 
should not congregate uikhi tiie stnHds or at the ehixits or Intimidate or molest 
or maltreat or threaten any of the employees of this eomj^any ami thereby 
interfere with them In carrying on their busim*ss. That onler wa.s made, anil 
It was made to f>e enforotMl and to l>e obeytHl and olisen'wl ; It was Idle to 
make it If It was not t<i he enforced. 

“The oiijwt of Imposing a penalty hy the court Is to punish those who violate 
the order of the court, and to so imiM»se the penalty that It will nunmnnd 
resfavt from everyone who may through passion or oth(»rw'lse set*k to Inter- 
fere with that order or vioIat(‘ the law. It is not alone im]x>slng |>enulUes on 
those wlio violate It, hut to command respe<*t from everylaxly that it is to ho 
obseiW(Hl and enforced In that way; that tliey may know that that penalty 
will certainly l>e vislhsl upon them If tli<‘y \ioIale the Injunction onlers of the 
court. So tliat the court ha<l a twofold ohj<s*t in Imposing a iKuially, not only 
to punish you for violating the Injunction, but to wmrn others In Tiafayetto that 
If they did it that w'as the iKMialty tliat would he linpieMsl uikiii tlnun. 

“Afterwards and before you went to jail, and before tlie ejrplratioii of tlie 
term of court, I addetl onto It, so tla*re w'onld bo no qifestlon of the court’s 
right to do it^ or until the further order of the court, with the view that. If 
order was restored up there, you might be sooner released. If order was not 
restored, I intemh'd to Impose a like is'iialty ujxin other.s found guilty of vio- 
lating the injunction and to kwp you in jail until the onler expinxl or until 
order was restored. That was my plain duty. <)rd<?r has been restored then'. 
Whatever might have taken place, as I oiisiTve In the public prints, at Marsha)! 
and Louisville, certainly there has tH>en a change at I^fuyetto during tlie last 
60 days, and the court has not changed Its mind. I beilevwl then that the 
imposition of the penalty of one year upon you men for the violation of this 
Injunction, as I found from the evidence you did violate it, w’as right. I believed 
then it was the right thing to do or I should not have Impo.sed It; I still btdievc 
It was a wise thing to have done, and if the same set of fact.s, the same circum- 
stances, were presented this morning, after all that has taken place, I should 
Impose the same penalty over again. 

“ Fourteen of you proved by your evidence, if It w'as crefllble evidence, that 
you were not there on this occasion ; 14 alibis were established, and It seemed 
to the court that some lawyer had been fixing up some evidence In this case, 
and I did not believe that evidence; and I did believe the evidence that you 
gentlemen were Identified as having been there on tluit occasion and having 
participated in that affair; and I still believe you gentlemwi were all there 
except Mr. Stubbs and Mr. Hicks, w^ho were tried on a different set of facts. 

“ Now, gentlemen, I am going to diactiorge you this morning; I am going to let 
you go back ; and I want you to observe and keep this injunction. I want you 
to say to any other? who are members of your union that It is tlieir duty to 
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obey this Injunction of the court, and that »he court .has not receded one lota 
from the position It took two months ago on this matter. You gentlemen must 
understand that the Constitution and the laws and the court are supreme. 
Your union can not enact an order or make a rule that Is higher than the court ; 
that Is higher than the law ; that is higher than the Constitution. Your rules are 
all subordinate to judgments and dec-rees of the court, subordinate to the law, 
and subordinate to the Constitution ; and whenever you or they attempt to raise 
your rules or by-laws of your association up above the laws and the courts and 
the Constitution, you will have public sentiment arrayed against you all the 
time, becaHS(‘ that Is revolutionary and anarchistic, and any court that has any 
fonselence, arjy consideration for his oath, would do exactly as 1 have done in 
this case. Tiie Constitution, the law, and our courts and republican Institu- 
tions tin? Iilglicr than all the rules and orders of these associations, and they 
can not he s(‘t up agtilnst our Ainerl<*an institutions. Kfs^p within the law and 
the sympathy will he with jou; violate the law and the sympathy generally 
will he against you, bcH'auso it is un-American to violate the law and set your- 
selves up against our republican ami American institutions. 

“I want you aial Iheso men to understand that distinction; you must keep 
within the law. If tills court errs In these matters, the Supreme Court can sit 
In ri'vlew and see whetlier or not the court has committed an error. You are 
illschurged. 

“Mr. llixioD. If your honor please, I would suggest that your honor repeat 
that this writ of injunction is still In full force and effect. 

“The CouuT, I tliink they understand that the injunction is still in force and 
elToct. 

“ Uespondent Hicks. Yes, sir ; we understaml It.” 

Mr. llLixjD. Those remarks were made on February 23 in discharging the 
10 men tliat he hud convicted of contempt, and tlie reason for ilolng it. In sub- 
stance It is (hat he tliought he had — tliat the punishment had been a sufflclent 
lesson to all others, and the injunction would in tlie future be observed, and he 
did not want to punish them unnecessarily. 

After that things were fairly peaceable there for some time, a few months, 
until along about midsummer, as I rc<*all it, until alimg about in 1911, In the 
summer, when assaults again commenced. Then I instituted other proceed- 
ings and another 

(Uiafrman Walsh. One minute. Were the 10 all of the defendants that were 
convlcttsl charged with contempt? 

Mr. ItL(X)i). In tlie tirst Instance, yes; 14 in one batcli ami 2 in another. 

Thereafter, after lie had di.schargod these, there were no more assaults for 
a few montiis. Then assaults c<mnnenced again. Then I inslitnted other pro- 
ceedings. Doyle was a defendant In both pr(M!e(Hling.s. Crawford, who was the 
stHTetary of the State organization — of the district organization — was one of the 
defendants, and nut only had the benefit of the counsel which the organization 
had, hut he also hail a brother who was an attorney who came here from 
Wyoming to defend him. 

We hml protracted hearings before the court on that occasion. The court 
found them guilty and sentenced them to different periods of time, or different 
lines. I think there were 14 in this last batch tliat were convlctetl. And there- 
after application was made to Chief Justice Musser for the supersedeas for 
the.se men, and that was grunted by Judge Musser, who was then the chief 
justli^. That terminated all contempt proceedings of that kind so far as I was 
personally concerned. The Northern Coal & Coke Co., of which I was a direc- 
tor and officer, sold out our proiK>rties to another organization and ceased 
business on the 14th of October, 1911. And tliat has been — I have not been an 
oi>erator since that date, for which am truly thankful. 

There has never been a time during all of this time that these organizations 
started In in this high-handed manner that they have known any law or 
observed anj* law. They are a law unto themselves, and the laws of the State 
have no more influence with them than a fly. They are a lawless body, ab- 
solutely, and tliey have been since 1910 in all of their actions and dealings. 
The strike that was brought In the south was practically the outcome of this 
strike in the north, and was the result of it; and this strike in the norti^ that 
was started In 1910, was the forerunner of everything that has taken place 
since then. 

Commissioner Ballabd. You spoke of 1910, during those n^tlations- You 
used the word several times “he” — So-and-so. Whom did you meant 

Mr. Blooo. I do not know. In what connection? 
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Commissioner Ballard. In 1910» yon will recall, some of the union men went 
to Indianapolis and came back and then 

Mr. Blood (Interrupting). Oh, Mr. Smith w'as the president of the locaL 
He was the man that came to us and made this p<'remptory tleinand 111*011 us on 
the Slst day of March, or telegniphtHl that to his orpnnljsatlon, and the rt»qiu‘st 
was made of us on the Slst of March, and he then came 

Ckimmissioner Ballard. Mr. Smith? 

Mr. Blood. The pronoun refers to Smith — made this demand uixni ns. 

CTomrnlssiolner Ballard. Well, you up to 1010 then had a contract, and that 
contract went over to 1910? 

Mr. Bu)od. We made n cfintract— we stiirte<l negotiations In March, 11K>8, I 
tlilnk It was January, 1(M)8, to make a new contru<i in place of tlie contract 
which terminatiHl on March 81. 

Commissioner Ballard. You said on .Tuly 14. 

Mr. Bi 4 X)D. And that new contract — the men remained at work during all of 
the time of the negotiations. We were in negetlallons fur live or six imaiths, and 
the contract was m)t conipietiHl until .luly 

Commissioner Ballard. Fourtetuith? 

Mr. Bi/K)d. July 14. 

Commissioner Bali.ard. That csmtraet which (‘\lsied all those years, to 1010, 
was that a similar conlra<*t to what they now' present to tlu‘ oiaTutors, or is it 
a different kind of a contract? 

Mr. Bixkid. DllTenmt kind of a c<mtra<'t. We lm\e clinnged the contract 
which we enert<Hl into on ,Iuly 

Commlssluiier Bai.lakd. Fourt<s*nth? 

Mr. Blood, 1008, which, by Its terms, was to expire on March 81, 1010. 
Here Is a copy of the contract, If you desire it. It is a contiuct for eaclt mine. 

Commissioner Bai-lard, Please offer It in evidence. 

Mr. Bl(K)d. Yes ; you can have It. It Is u contract for etich mine. 

(The w'ltness sui)mitted, In prlnfe<I form, u pamphlet (‘utlthsl “Articles of 
Agretnnent and ScaU‘ <if Wag(‘S between the Coal Operators In the Northern 
(;olorado Fields and IMstrlct No. lu, U. M. W. of A.,” dated July 14, 11M)8; ex- 
pires March 31, 1010.) 

Commissioner Balj.abo, Poes that contniet nspiire the clieek-off system. 

Mr. Bjood. Yes, sir; it d(K\s. 1 think we had the chcek-off (wer since lOOO, 
tlie time we made our tlrsf <'ontract. 

Commissioner Ballard. Did y<ni ohJ(‘ct to that clau.se, tliat (heck-off, at the 
time? 

Mr. BIvOOd. Well, pt^rsonally, 1 think I did. I suhmitf(‘d to It, submitted 
to it under protest. I think it Is a very ohjectlonahle feature. 1 don't think 
organiziHl lalmr ought to assume that attitmh*. It Is un-American. It is unfair, 
and it shows a w’ant of honesty toward tlieir own members, to require their 
employees to check off from their salary the amounts that are due f(jr Initiation 
or fines which the organization may nssc^ss against them. I do not think it Is 
right in principle. Tiiey Insisted ursm It, though, and und(>r protest we con- 
ceded it It is wrong, I am satisfied. I do not think organizinJ labor in any 
other industry demands It In this manner. 

Commissioner Ballard. You .say the emidoyers, the operator.s, object to that 
check off, or the w’orkuien theinselvt^s object to It? 

Mr. Bw)OD. A great many of them have complained <»f it to tli(‘ leaders. The 
leaders were the ones that wanted It bmtu.se they wantcsl the funds. I have 
a great many, had a great many, friends among the workmen, and they were 
all opposed to It But they were led by their leaders, you might say, or their 
agitators. 

Commissioner Ballard. In this United Mine Workers’ organization, as I 
understand It, everybody that works In and around the mine, connected with 
the mine, belongs to the order, even the engineers, firemen, and pumpimm? 

Mr. Blood. They are all members, everybody hut the pit boss and officers — 
you might say all employees. The pit l>oss, while an ernidoyee, was In the 
nature of a superintendent. That Is, he had charge of w'orklng and lie could 
not be a member. 

Oottmlssioner Ballard. On a strike, the men ulinost entirely and absolutely 
lift the mine? 

Mr. Blood. Absolutely, excepting that In every other strike that 1 have 
ever heard of In the United Mine Workers they never called out ariylxKly 
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except ilie niiiierH, those tliat were prodadnj; tfie coal for the market. This 
Is the first Instance I ever heard of where thej^ ever called out the pumpmen, 
firemen, and en^flneers. 

Commissioner Baijabd. Were there very many foreigners working for your 
company between 1906 and 1910? 

Mr. Blood. A very small i)crcentage of them. Of course, in all the min<» 
we have a coining anil going traveling population. The miners are peculiar. 
They are a migratory set of people; they come and stay a few months and 
then leave — u great many do, esi>ecially the single man. We had that class 
that would come and .stay and go. But a majority of our miners were oUl- 
tiniers, were Americans and Oorulshmen, men of that tyjie that had worked 
with us for a great many years. 

Comml.ssloiicr Bali-aiid. Well, you say the town had becMi built around your 
mine? Did you liavc the dollar a month for the medical attendance there? 

Mr. Blood. No; wo luncr had anything like that 

Commissioner Baliaiid, You did not require It? 

Mr. Bi-()od. Ni'vcr anything of that kind. If they wanted it we did what- 
e\er the men wanted. We put In tlie eight-hour day before the law passeil. 
We gave our men wliatcvcr they w'unteil. We never had any difi'erenew with 
them In anything of the kind. 

(.’ommls.sloner Ballard. Did you have a company .store? 

Mr. Bi.ooi). No; not in tins. We had a store, but it was not owmed by tho 
cornfiuny. Wc had a store for our own conveidemv. We never had scrip or 
anything of that kind. They could buy whatever they wantetl to. They could 
charge llasr account against their wage, 4" if they desired It. 

Cmnmlsshuier Bai.lard. Were tliere other .stores Ihcrc? 

Mr. Biamid. IMeiity of other stores. We had our store more for our own 
convenience, for our own supplies, you might say. 

<\>mmlssloiicr Ballard. Did the miners in lla‘se negotiations ever bring up 
the question that the price in an 8-fo<)t vein .simuld be dilTcrcnt tlian the price 
in a -f<K)t vein? That the men could make more money, dig more coal. In 
tlie 8'foot vein tlian In the -l-foot vein, and therefore thi^re should Ik* a 
dilTei*ence? 

Mr, Blood. We could n<d do It. We trloil to got them to sin* tluit, but tliey 
never would. 

CommissUmcr Ballard. Did the officers over take that matter up? 

Mr. Bi,(K)d. Yc.h, Wc brought It to their attention, ami I liave talktsl to tla*in 
by the hour, but they sinqily Insisted on the tiat rate. They were simjdy in 
the attitude of demanding tldnus that were Impossilile to comply with, 'rhey 
took the jM)sltlon that they wanb*d to strike, any they did strike. 

Comndssloner Bvli. \ud. 'rhnt Is all. 

Ohnlrman Walsh. That is all. Tliank you. 

Mr. Brake. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. ERWIN V. BRAKE. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Your name is Bdvvin Brake? 

Mr. Bkvkk. h'dwin V. Brake. 

Chairman Walsh. You are deputy laI>or commis>>ioner of the State? 

Mr. Brakk. Yes, sir. 

Clmlrnmn Walsh. How* long have you held your present position? 

Mr. Brakk. I have field It sinci^Aiver eight years. 

(.fiialrman Walsh. What are jour duties? 

Mr. Brake. Well, tliere are five st^parate and distinct departments in the 
labor bureau in this State, 

Chairman Walsh. I am going to ask you to run through w*ith tlihs and make 
it ns brief and concise as iiossible. 

Wluit are your duties? 

Mr. Brakk My duties are: I am chief factory in-spector, I am deputy labor 
(*omniissioner, chief of the statistical deiiartment, at the head of the bureau of 
free employment, also have cliarge of the licensing and regulating of the pri- 
vate employment ngtmcfes. 

Chairman ^VAiJiii. Does that include the InsiK'etion of mines? 

Mr. Brake. No; we do not inspect mines. ' . 

Chainnan Walsh. Do you have any duty with resptKt to enforcing the mlhe 
law’s, or did you during the post years? 

Mr. Brake. Yes. The statute in this State provides that the deputy labor 
commissioner shall enforce all laws for the protection of wage earners of every 
kind and cliaracter. 
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Chairmnn Wai^sh. What |wrt did you tnke in drafting legislation covering 
conditions at mines? 

Mr. Bbake. Well, lu the last 20 years I have l>e<*n more or less Intereatwl In 
securing the passage of the eight-hour law for miners, women and children 
labor laws, factory-liisiiection laws, free-employuMfnt laws, creating frw employ- 
ment offices, controlling private employment agencies, and various other laws. 

C;liairmun Waijsii. Of wlait did your activities consist? DUl you draft laws 
yourself or did you apisHir l)efore meiulH'rs of the legislature, or what? 

Mr. Bbakk. Weil, 1 druftwl the factory -I nsiwHi ion law — to go back a little 
further. In 1909 just previous to the mmilng of tl>e legislature, we, in conjune- 
tl«a» with tlie legiHlntive cominitti'e of the State ftHleration of labor, met aial 
had sev<‘ral sessions drafting various laws to lw‘ presented to ll»e legislature, 
and I took qtdte an active part In the legislature. In IsUh houses, in securing 
tile passage of tlio'^> acts. 

(Chairman Walsh. Briefly, what were they? 

Mr. Ukakk. Well, tliere was a miners’ elglit-hour law. fact ory-iiksfavt ion act, 
empl<»yers’ liability act, a law' tyadrolllng private eiiiplo.v meiif agencies, an 
amendment to the old law creating the luireau of labor statistics; ami we also 
Inul lu tljere anollier law, or ratlier nnotlier bill, doing away with the old 
conmion-law defense of contributory iiegligenc<‘ and asstnnptlou of risk. At 
tlnit time tliere W(*re bills inlnMluctsI for an S-bour law for wonum ami minors, 
u Id-hour law for stresM railway nam — I renaanher some 12 or 14 hills. 

(iiairnnin W\i,mh. Wliat was the attitiale of the mining companies to tho 
passage of (la* 8-lamr law', the wMiiimoiitlily payment, the 10-hour bill, ami 
similar measures? 

Mr. Hkakk. .\t Ibis time tliore was a law' on the statiite Ixaiks prohibiting the 
payment of wages In scrip, and had Imh'ii for quiti* u number of years. Their 
attitude — what w(‘ con.si<b*r lla" naai that liM»k out partli'ulaiiy for tlie inten'sls 
of the coal compa ides— (hey wert‘ op|M>s(sl to tlie enactment of an elght-liour 
law f<>r miners. We Innl one on t!a‘ statute books tInU was not satlsfaiiory, and 
w'e w'arifed to gi^l <»ne Ibat was, ami tbeir aftitmie was g(»nerally antagonistic, 
ami they were opposed id c<nirse to the aln-ogadon of the old common-law 
diH-trine of the assniMpti<in of ri^^k and lonliihiitory negligence*. Some of tho 
rcfiresentatives siijiporteel onr fsniory mi. That was quite* Rwe‘eplng, anel I ap- 
m^aresl Imforc tlic judiciary cenniniltev of the senate*, and e*xplalnfsl the'se* biilH 
lit various tlnie‘S, the* (litje'cls and pnr|M>si*s of IImmii. We ns<*<l to Itold e‘xle*mkMl 
.st*ssiorm; l)\it at the .se*s.sion eef the .se*ve*nle‘<‘ntli ge*neral asse*mbly. tliat W’as the 
one of 1001), the*re wjis a liill infroeiue'esi b> Mr. Ilunl, a slioii lilll that had for 
its purfeose the* (llHtrilnitlon ami incr<‘aKlng e»f air in the mine's. Tliat bill was 
aiitagenii'/.eHl v(*ry strongly ley tlie <‘<eal e'ompanie*s and ekre*ateel. 

f’hairman Wat..sh. I>ld the* eeeal e'onipnnie‘H usually maintain what might be 
(ernie‘d a re‘cogniz(*(l loieley at the* state*liouse* esinsistlng ed attorneys and offU*t‘rH? 

Mr. IlRAKK. Well I elon’t kmew thal tbe*y li.ive* any particular agent — lliey an* 
a good de‘al like tlie ivst of (be iee*ople*. Tf a bill C(»nie*s up at an ofJ<*n sessioTi ed 
the committee* of ceeur.se tlu\v Iiave tlie‘lr re*iere‘s<*ntative*s tli(‘re ami tlie othen* 
people have theirs. 

Chairman Walsh, Wliat attitude diel the Hires' large* ce>al (*omp!inie*s take ns 
t«> e>b<*ylng tli<*se laws — tlie mining laws? 

Mr. Brake. Well, the (‘iglit-lioiir law Unit was pas.sed In 190-1, the re‘siilt of 
lirevbably l.'v or 20 years’ agitatieen, tlie*re iie*ver was any atte'iitleni paiel to It 
outside of what W'e callesl the organizeel camps, where th(*.v made* contracts with 
the union. 

Chairman Walsh. What attituele diel tlie smaller ceempanle's take toward 
those laws? 

Mr. Brake. Well. I thintc In the unorganlze*el iiilne*« tlie'y paiel no attention to It. 

Chairmnn Walsh. And in the organized mine? 

Mr. Bilvkk. In the organized mines of course the miners woiilel liuve^ tliat in 
their contract. 

Chairman Walsh. What attitude did the Iwal nuthorltie*s in Uis Animas ami 
Huerfano Counties take toward the enforcement of the mining law's and safety 
regulations for miners. 

Mr. Brake. Well, my experience with the local officers down there has been 
almost entirely through depiitl<*s, and a.s I have reports from the ilepiitles as 
to the manner in which th^ enforced the laws, we never could get an abw>lute 
enforcement or partial enforcement of any of those laws. 

Chairman Wat^sh, Did the authorities there cooperate with your department 
to enforce the laws? 

Mr. Biuke. No, sir. 
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Chairman Walsh. Yon say they did not do that? 

Mr. Brake. No, sir. 

Chairman Walhh. What was their attitude with reference, for Instance, to 
checkwelghmen? 

Mr. Brake. In my recollection checkwelghmen have been nse<l on one mine, ' 
that is, the Sopris mine, and have been for a gwd many years. 

Chairman Walsh. Do the miners ever petition you for checkwelghmen? 

Mr. Brake. On several occasions I was petitioned for checkwelghmen and 
sent representatlvcM down. I still remember one Instance at Aguilar, and when 
we got down there, there was a committee appolntwl to act with my deputy to 
HiH‘ the suiKM'lntendent of the mine, and he dlscharge<l the committee and alleged 
that the reason that he did It was that they were agitators. I think that was 
at the Southwestern mine. 

Chairman Walsh. What company Avas that? 

Mr. Brake. I think at the Southwestern mine, I think what we call an 
Indepemlent coinpariy. 

Chairman Walsic. Do you know of any other Instance of that kind? 

Mr. Brake. Well, I only hear of them. I might call your attention — how- 
ever, 1 will be Just as brief as I can, and £ will show you something here 

Corumlssloiver Wai.sh. (^»nl<l you give us the reference? Just give us the 
r('feren<‘e to that jtage. It apijarently Is a report. 

Mr. Brake. Yes. It embrace's four pages. The substance was — the rrdners — 

1 will just read from It and you will get tia* Idea [reading] : 

“Many re|»ortM wer(‘ ns-eivisl by the department, of s<'ale.s at coal-iidne tip- 
ples being defective, ami mnneroiis miners elaime<l that they were being de- 
fraudtHl by g<‘t(ing short-weighttsl on tlu'ir coal mined. It should be iinder- 
stoml that coal miners an' paid on the bmnage basl.s — .so much |>er ton of coal 
ndruHl. Ih'puty factory Insp^'i tors w«*r«‘ ln'<tru<'t<‘<l to examine into these com- 
plaints when Inspecting siirfaee workings around coal mines. The dei)artment 
has no juris<!ietl«in underground; that belonging properly t(t the duties of tho 
mine inspectors, coal and metal. Deputy Factory InsjH'ctor Leroy Monlcal, 
who was assigiu*d the .southern field, rci>ort.s as f(»llows/’ 

Then he gives in the report here a detail of ea<-h mine and llu* condition ho 
found the scales In. 

(Uuiirman Walsh. How many did he, approximately and roughly, find to be 
defwtlVi'? 

Mr. Brake. AVell. I could not tell. I suppoM' tbat -nell, liere Is a — I will jiLst 
read yo\i one, and that will give you an hlea. 

Oiu'ilrmatJ W\lhh (Interrupting). First, I wouhl like to ask— that includes 
the scale.s of what eompanlt's? 

Mr. Brake. Well, It Inclndes the scales of the (’olorado Fuel & Iron Co., the 
Wooten Land A Fuel (\>. 

("hnlrman Wai.sh (Intt'rniptlng). Does that inebah' tlu‘ Rocky Mountain 
and the Vlctor-American? 

Mr. Brake. Yes; the Rocky Mountain and the Vh'tor-Amerlcan. 

Chairman Walsh. All right ; g<j aheatl, now. What wen' you going to say? 

Mr. Brake. Now, this Is an illustration of the re|M»rt that he made, about 
four pagi's, so you won’t want to hear all of it fn'udlngl : 

“March 21, 1912. Wooten LamI & Fuel Co., two miiu's slhiated ebtse to 
New Mexle<» line on the Santa Fe Railroad: I find the scales at tlie Wooten 
mine iiiihaianetHl, and scales at tlie Turner mine very unfair to the miners. 
Thev could not be balanet'd, and, on weighing n car of coal, the weight of three 
men weighing 459 pounds only Increastxl the weight of tlie ear 60 pounds. 
Scales SAH'ined to he binding. They were Inspi'cteil by the county inspector.” 

Chairman Walsh. What county was that? 

Mr. Brake. Las Animas. , ^ 

Chairman Waish. IIow are the county Inspts'tni-s of scales appointetl? 

Mr. Brake. Bv the eountv commissioners. But this Is the only reference I 
have ever heard of In any reports by any of my deputies to an Inspector 
at anv place In the State of Colonulo. 

Chairman Walsh. What you know of the condition ns to compelling men 
to trade at the company ston's, and as to this scrip, If any such customsr-dJil 

«3t!st? , X u 

Mr. Brake. Well, the custom of using scrip was Tery prevalent by the Oolo- 
rndo Fuel & Iron Co. for many, many years. As to whether they were compelled 
to trade at the company stores, I only know from what the men tell me them- 
selves. They elulin that they were compelled to trade thore. 
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Chairman Waijsh. What do you know aa to whether or not Individual ndnert 
could present grievances to tlH»»e comiMiuit^ In which the organization did 
not exist — the miners’ union? 

Mr. Brake. Well, I have had the ofllcers of the company tell me that they 
were always ready and willing to listen to complaints. On the contrary, 1 have 
had numerous men make complaints to me that they could not get any adjiiat- 
ment of any dlflferences. 

Chairman Waijsh. In your opinion a.s an oftlciul, was there siifllclent of that 
to cause unrest among the men? 

Mr. Brakk Well, that mlcht have contrlhut^Hl to the unrest. 

Chairman Walsh. What do you know of the nadhods of the mlllthi during 
their occupation of the strike zone? 

Mr. Brake. Well, If you will give me a few minutes I might start In and tell 
you w'hat I kmnv alxuit the c<»ndltlons or the situation in soutluTii Colorado; 
and I will talk Just as fust as I can. 

Cha4rn)an W\lsii. Very good. We linve only ahout 10 minutes more, 

Mr. Brake. On the l.^th day <»f August. 10I,S 

Chairman Wm.sh (Interrupting!. Were you down tlmre? 

Mr. Br\kk. Yes. Sisretary Falnhlhl, s«Mr<‘tary Oov. Ammons, came to 
my oflice, and I was absent, and he left \vt»rd that tlie governor wanttnl mo to 
go to Las .\nlmas and Huerfano Counties aiul make an investigation and report, 
as his representative, as to the c«mditions ami the likellhoml of stopping the 
strike. I did not want to go without siting the govt'rnor, and I found he had 
gone to Ids ranch up In CramI (’(unity, and I cidlc<l him up on the teh*phono 
at 9 o’cI(H*k at night of the ll'dli. I got him ov»‘r th(‘ phon(\ and he V(‘r!fied 
the statement made hy his secretary, ami he said: “I want you to make a 
thorough lnv(‘stlgation as to the prohahilltics of doing something to stop the 
strike*.” 1 left (he next day at 12.1.1—that was the lOth — ami I arrlvcnl In Trini- 
dad at 7.41). That evemlng — well, I walked up fnun the dep»>t to tin* Toltee Hotel 
and had registered, ami tlau’e was a shooting started on tin* str(*etH just outside 
of the hotel, probably within a liumln'd feet, \vh(T(* a couple of deputy sheriffs 
kilU^l a mln(*r on tlu* str(‘eis th(‘r(\ It was Saturday (wening. ThV streets 
were full of pe'ople, and It cn^ab'd quite* a furor. The* State* f(‘(lernflon began 
Its s(*sslon th(*n on the Monday following, on the Sunday be‘tween this killing 
and the in(H*tlng of tlie* State* fe'deration the ofIje<*rs of (he c'haniher of commerce 
sent (heir se‘cretary, Mr. Frye‘r, to know If I would rne'ot th(*m at a special 
meeting Sunday at 10 o’clock, and I did, and met the directors and the* olllcem 
of the chamh(*r of commeToe. They the*n Informed me* (»f the terrible unrest 
that existed In the county, stating that they were very mmh ellssatistled them- 
selves wdth the Industrial condition ; that the*y did not (*ntlre*ly blame the miners, 
Imt that they want(*el to avedd a strike If it were* possible*, and urgesl me* to use 
my Intluence \Yirh the delegate's to tin* Slate federation to avoid taking any 
drastic action. I made quite an investigation of the conditions by talking with 
buslne.ss men and with the mine*rs. 

There were quite a number (»f them in town, de*legates from the dllTprent 
camps to the State* f(*eleratlon, and I stayeel there probably a week. I came back 
and reported to fJov. Ammons, ami I made my rejeort verbally in the pre'senco 
of Secretary of State Pearce, who Is the commls.^ione'r ex officio, and I told him 
that the feeling was very Intense; that the te»wn of Trinidad was fille'd fall of 
armed men, guards, and dete<*tf\ps; that the killing of Tdppiatt had create?d nn 
Intense feeding among (he mlne'rs; and that I apprehe‘mle*el If sornedJilng was not 
done and done quickly that there would he an outbr(*ak there that would be 
disastrous. I recommended that he send for the sheriffs of the two counties 
and have them come to Denver and iM.*remptorlly demand of them that they 
disarm every guard, every man, woman, and child In the two countless, and if 
he needeel any deputy sheriffs to discharge some he had and put In re‘putable 
citizens recommended by the chamber of commence; that if they would not agree 
to this plan for him to remove the sheriffs and declare martial law at that time 
and stop the conditions from getting any worse. 

Chairman Wai^h. What date w'as that? 

Mr. Brake. I should Just this was about — let’s see — this would be about the 
ftSd eor 28d of August. 

Chairman \Vai.8h. 1913? 

Mr. Brake. 1918. 

Chairman Walsh. Just a month Itefore the strike? 

Mr. Brake. Jus^ a month before the strike. 
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There wa« a great many negotiations heUL I addressed eoramunlcatlons to 
the ofllcers of the uniou anti to the otUeera of the coal companles—especlally the 
three large companies— offering arbitration under the statute, which both sides 
dedlned. Then on the 22d of September, the strike having been called on the 
23d, I went to Trinidad, and was followed in two or three days by Mr. Pearce, 
and Ethelbert Stewart, who w'as an employee and statistician from, I think, the 
Unlteil States Labor Departinent, also accoinpanietl Mr. Pearce. We took an 
automobile and made a trip to Sopris, Seguudo, I^lraero, Ludlow — they were 
JUHt establishing tlien the t(‘nt colony. People were Just contlng out of the 
canyons— Hustings and ixdagua. 

Chairman Walsh. What was this date? 

Mr. Brake. This, I should Judge, was about Hie 25th of September, or 26th. 

Chuirtuan Walsh. After the strike was called? 

Mr. BBAKr« The strike was culltsl on the 23d, and the feeling then was very 
Intense. Tlu^y laid cIose<l up the road into fJamp I'riiiiero. 

Chairman Walsh. And you say the finding was Intense. You may proceed. 

Mr. Brake. And we had quite a dillk'ulty getting In there. Complaints had 
hetai made that they were (Udulnlng ix»ople at Priiiiero — would not j)ermit thorn 
to move their baggiigo atul household goods out of the camp. So after parleying 
quite a while at the j;ate across the road — wo were held up there by a guard 
with a gun— but after parh^.vifkg, why, be isTmlttinl us to go through, with the 
captain of the guard uu Llie Irjsi<le. W'e found that these pi‘ople wanted to leave. 
They lived in liou.se No. 126 at Prlmero; uiul we linally got an order from the 
wUerlfC tv> the superlutendeut of the mine inwinittlng these people to get out. I 
left, and I don't know— I didn’t get the 4»nh>r until after we got back to town. 
But the conditloiLs were very Intmise— (he feeling. 

(’halrman Walsh. What evidence was there that these inniplc were being 
(letalneil? 

Mr. Buake, The .superintendent of the mine told nu' that tlu'se pimple did not 
want to icMwe; hut wlien I left the camp I found a nmii down at Old Seguudo wlio 
livisl In this hou.s<\ No. 126. uiul he told me (hat he did want to leave; and that 
Is the reason that I got the order from the .sherilV. I found— the next day we 
took the trip uji through the Ludlow colony ui> to Hastings and up to Delagua, 
and vve na.'t the suptuintendent of the mine there. The mine was not working 
at that time. Then' was a few men there, hut Mr. Snodgrass said they were not 
ilolug anything to spt'ak of. and we talked with him ahout (lie conditions and 
' the llki'liluHHl of anyone U'av Ing -he didn’t think there was going to he any leave. 
He said he knew all the men. They were all frii'tids of his. He had bemn some- 
what Hurjirised In llui number that had left, aial h(‘ allrlhuttHl It to one shift 
boss tluit he thouglit would stay with the company, hut he was a member of the 
union atul took them all away. 

1 then came hack to I>en\er— I went to AValsc'iihurg also first and found 
practleally the same conditions, and then came hack to Denver— and then In 
January I went back again, and then the militia was In the field. There isn’t 
any question in my mind from (lie information that 1 have and (lie experiences 
some of my deputies had that the militia felt (hat it was incumbent on them to 
break tlu' striki'. A great many (mmphiints had been coming to tlie ofilce that 
men were b»?ing detaiiu'tl In the dHTerent camps who wanted to leave; tliat they 
hud iH'on shlpjH'd in, as tlu'y cIuIiiuhI, under false pretenses or representations, 
ami they wanU'il to get out. So I .s^nt a couple <d' my deputies with an Inter- 
preter down there to make tliese Invi'stigations, and this is a matter that I pre- 
pared for tJie iiewsiMifH'rs after tlu'y had thrown, or onlered, tlie deputies out of 
the camii — the militia had. In a report by Cen, Chase to the governor of this 
State wi the military occujmtion of (lie a>al-strike zone in Colorado there appears 
on jjage 51, under the title of “ Labor c*onmiissloners,” that w’Ulch, In justice to 
this deiMirtment, requires a clear .statement of the facts, 

Thse men were sent out to makeu an investigation ns to whether anybeuiy 
w’as l>eliig detained or peune<l. Under tlie statutes it is made tlie duty of the 
deputy labor commissioner to cause to be enfortHHl all the laws that have bwn 
passed for the protiH-'tion of lalioring iieople. Numerous complaints liave been 
jfiled in tills oilk'e that men were being held against their will in the mining 
camps of Delagua, Hastings, Berwind, Tabasco, Forbes, and Gray Creek. It 
was stated that the men had been shipped Into Coloratk) and conditions mlg- 
repi‘eseute<l and that tliey were being held by force of arras — mine guards and 
State militia. I sent Mr. Gross, Mr. Uowe, and Mr. Frank Mancinl, all em- 
ployees In the ottice — regular employees of tlds department — to make an investi- 
gation as to the truthfulness of the reports; and my instructions were that they 
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f^ould asaeinble Uie men of each mine and mako a statement to them to the 
effec't that If they were Katlsfietl with their ootidltlous and that if no mlsrf^rO'* 
mentations ha<l bwn made to them, they were at perfect liberty to work; but if 
they wanted to leave tlie mining? camp for reasons of the treatment they w^ere 
receivinK or because of contiitions that were misreprewmted, my orders were 
to take them out of the camps. Mr. Gross was placed in cliarge amj visitiHl 
DehiKun, Hastings, Berwind, and Tabasco, and was denied tlie rlgiit or prlvilego 
of interviewing tlie men at all. 

At F<»rbes, tlie superintendent of the mine, Mr. Nichols, granted permission to 
interview the nu*n to asctTtaln whether <ir not they were being hehl against 
their will; but before Mr. Ciross or Mr. Howe had opportunity to im*et the men, 
they were arrestt'd on the orders of Lieut. (Mlnger, and ordered to report at 
headquarters, wliere thc'y were infornuMl that they would have to leave the 
camp and were dcniiHl tlie jirivllege of Interviewing those men as to whether 
they wore being held against their will. Lieut. Oiinger told Mr. Gross that 
no man could leave the Forbt*s camp without u military permit, and he could 
not get a military |K*rniit unless he liad an O, K. from the suiierlntendent of 
the mine; that they would imt alhiw any man to leave tin* camp who was lu- 
dobtod to the coal company — thus simply admitting a system of pt*onage that 
we were trying to investigate, and denied that privilege by the militia of the 
State. 

<l(‘n. (’linse, in his explanation (*f the reasons that all deputies of this depart- 
ment were not |K‘rniltle<l to interview tln‘se men, stattsl that MaJ. Hamrock bad 
told him that Frank Mancini, an enuiloytH* of this de)iartnieut, had said tliat 
his instriK'tions were to take iMs>pIe out of the mines either by argument, ca- 
jolery, or intimidattlon ; tliis statement of MaJ. llamro<’k’s Is absolutely false. 
Manelni never nK.vivtMl any instructions from me of any nature whutsiswer, 
neither did he leli Maj. Uairiroek anytliing of the kind as stated above. 

This department has knowledge that, In place of using the military forces of 
tlie State to protect lives aial property. (Miaso ns<‘d tin* troops for the puriioso 
of breaking tlie strike; that be iK*rsonally us^sl bis sobiii'rs and bis lnlluen(*e in 
placing strikt* br(*akers in (be various inlm*s; (bat promiscf>us arrests of miners 
and iiicareerution in tbe county Jails Incommunicado were done for tbe sole 
puriM)s<‘ of intimidating tbe strikers. Of all tbe arn‘sts that lie iiiude ami all 
the men wbo were Jailetl, there were no reports of any gun guards or murders 
by imported guii lighters of the dilTerent detirtlve agencii*s. Ills attempt at 
vindicating his force by going tbrongb tbe State making hiK*iH*b(*s at tbe State’s 
expense has no precedent, and Is only done for the puriMisi* of misleading the 
geiu'rul public as to his true actions during tlie period he was in the held. 

My information regarding tliese iK*ople lM‘lng lield, came in tiie form of 
nflblavits, so that it was my duty to make the investigations, which 1 had done 
in northern Colorado, and submit It lu our reimrt — our tindings in 1!KK> and 1010. 
We found that the same conditions of holding men in these barbeil-wlre In- 
closures prevailed; and when Mr. Gross went to some of those mine's he took 
out <iuite a number of men that went witli him when they found they had some 
protection 

Chairman Walsh. Aiiout how many went (»iit? 

Mr. Brake. My recolUK tion Is tliut about 71 \st‘re taken out In northern f!olo- 
rado on that trip that he made. I have his reports here 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Will you kindly submit Ibem, or make such 
notation that we can get them Into the record? Oh, is it in that l^xik you have? 

Mr. BR.VKE. I have it in both book.s. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you describe those reports, so that if we haven’t them 
in the record already we can get them? 

Mr. Brake. I have them all marked here, and I can descrllM* them f reading J ; 

“ Biennial Ueport, Bun*aii of Lalmr Statistic’s, (kdorado, 

Chairman Walsh. Can you give us those markefl oopi**s? 

Mr. Brake. I can give you these copies I have now. 

Chairman Walsh. All right, just put those In the record. 

(The witness submitted, in prlntetl form, iKKiks entitled “Twelfth Biennial 
Report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the State of (Colorado, 190tl-1010,“ 
and “ Thirteenth Biennial Report of the Bureau of liubor Statistics of the State 
of Colorado, 1911-1912,” both books l)earlng the lmr>rint “ Denver, Colorado. 
The Smith-Brooks Printing Co., State Printers.”) 

What have you personally done while occupying the position of labor commis- 
sioner to bring vlo^tlons of tbe law to the attention of the district attorney and 
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to demand compliance with the law? That is, confine that, of course, to the 
laws alTectlnjj the mining Industry alone. 

Mr. Brake. Well, we have made a great many efforts to have people prose- 
cuted for violations of the various laws, but with no apparent success, I sent 
Mr. Gross at one time down In the coal camps — I think it was in 1910—they 
are shown in the report there, his report of the trip, which probably would be 
better than what I would say. 

Chairman Walsh. It is in there, is it? 

Mr. Brake. It is in that report, and the place is mnrke<l. 

(The witness referred to page 206 of the Twelfth Biennial Report, above 
mentloneil. ) 

Clialrmaii Wal.sh. Now, if there Is any matter of significance that can not be 
found in that report that you would like to state new, you can do it. I know 
tlie subject Is so bread, and you have such a deep knowledge of It, that you could 
testify here for some time. 

Mr. Brake. Well, you know my testifying here Is a good deal like putting a 
man up on the platform to prepare a two-hour speech and cut him off with 15 
minutes. He hardly knows wliere to start and where to quit. 

Chairman Walsh. I understand ; but we are limited as to our time. 

Mr. Brake. As I understand It, one of tb<‘ purposes of this commission is to 
find out wliat Jire the (‘^u^es of these IndiLstrlal disturbances? 

Ciuilrnmn Wai.su. Yes. 

Mr. Brake. I want to say tlnit, in my judgment, the primary caii.se in Colo- 
rado WHS the desire on I lie part of the inlmu’s to g«‘t eight hours a day, with 
the desire to unionl7.<‘ their camps; that Is, both metalliferous ami coal; and 
that for apiiroxlmntely 20 y<‘Mrs (b<‘ struggle lunl gom* on for an eight-hour law, 
and we never succeeded In getting om* until the session of the legislature — the 
last one~ln that was of any force at all. Cp to that time no attention 
had h(*en paid to the law except, as I stuteil In the beginning, In the unionized 
camps. 

Another thing that caused a great deal of dissatisfaction here was the fact 
that If a man was klll<‘d or injured In the mines, or In any of the industries of 
the State, It was al)‘silut<*ly inipossihli* for him t<> g(‘t any relief, or his heirs. 
The old eomiuon-law doctrine <»f assumption of risk and contributory negligence 
was a barrier, under our (‘inph»yi‘rs’ liability laws, to their getting any relief, 
.so that the only tins' tla'v could gt't anything would be on a compromise. In 
a few Instances, thmigh. alter a large mine disastor, tliey would go and settle 
with the heirs; hut to go into court to get any re<lress. it\vas absolutely Impos- 
sible. So that for years, in jdace of truiig to get employers’ liability laws, we 
have been trying to gc't away from the old commoti-hiw practice, and we have 
only succeeded in abrogating tlu' common law on assumpti<»n of risk. 

A law was passi'd in IPl.'l aboll-jbing flu* iloctrinc of assumption of risk.s, but 
tbnuigh some Influence, presumably these corporations, the law was referred 
sufficient signatures lieing obtalru'tl to a petithai for this purpose; but the people 
adiipUMl It at the recent State election. 

Another thing that has (‘uus,'d a good deal «tf dlssatlsfnetion in the State is 
that tile laws an' not enforced. I am reminded of nml will give you a citation. 

In the eleventh gem'ral assembly — tliat wa.s in 1807 — the legislature passed 
w’hat was known as the “ .switch-blocking act,” which rt'quired the use of a 
V-shaped piece of wood to k<'ep men from getting caught in the frogs. That law 
stated that It would he prlma fade evidence on the part of the railroad company 
In case of a failure to jiroiH-rly Mock the switch. A hoy was caught In an un- 
blocked frog at Lawrem-e and lost bis leg. His mother,' a widow, brought suit, 
an<l It was trltsl In the court of ranon <^lty, and Judge Bailey was the trial 
Judge, and he gave Instructions 8 and 0, that were in sulistance to the effect 
that If the Jury found from the evidence that the switch was not blocked, then 
they must find for the plaintiff. ronst*quently a verdict was rendered against 
the defendant, the Denver & Rio (Jrande Railroad (>)„ and an appeal was taken 
to the supreme court, and Judge Gotldard wrote the opinion stating that while it 
was true that the company had not properly blocked the switch in accordance 
with the statutes of 1897, yet that boy had assumed the risk. 

We find continual cases of laws being declared unconstitutional, whether Jt 
be mining laws or others, or they are nuinfiwi by some net of the court. , 
attempte<l In 1893 to pass a woman’s eight-hour law, and after we had it on tibo 
statute books I brought an action under that act against the Colorado Laundry 
Co. for w’orking a girl more than eight hours. I went to Judge Campbell, who 
was then a member of the supreme court and who was a personal acquaintance 
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and friend of mine, and I said to him. “ Judge, I want to know if this Inw la 
good before I bring an uctiou. We have so many of tlu^se lalK>r laws d(H*lared 
unconstitutional that I would like to know It before I go into the courts.” He 
said, ” 1 am very familiar with that statute, and any judge that would de<‘lare a 
law of that character, having for its object tlie protection of women and children, 
unconstitutional Is not fit to sit on the suprtMtie IhmuIi.” I got n verdict in tho 
lower court, ami the laumlry company api)eale4l the case to the supreme court 
and Judge Campl)ell de<*lared the law uncoiiHtitutional. 

These things rei)eattMlly have l>een going on f(»r 20 years, until It has brought 
a spirit of unrest, and my renuMly for these thing.s Is a strict and rigid enfonx‘- 
ment of every law uiam the statute books against all impartially. If that had 
iK^m done before, we would not have had this last strike and we will not have 
any In the future. 

I w'lll give you another Illustration. I got the past year a law controlling pri- 
vate employment agencies. I presume there have hi*en more crooked men en- 
gugwl in employing laboring iKH»ple in the Uidt^sl States than any other occu- 
p.'itlun acconling to nunils'i-s, ami we sought to contr<»l tljese. and we got this law 
passe<l, and It was my duty to enforce it. I f<uind that tho OoIorHd(> Fuel & 
Iron Co. had (‘inployisl a .Tap for six or seven years at Pueblo to einidoy Japs 
to w’ork in the Hte<'l works, ami then <ledn<’ted $1 from tlieir time checks. They 
made biweekly settlements, paid them e\ery two wiM'ks, and sfune one told them 
they were being robl)e<i ; that there was J<1 being de<iu<ded (utce every month 
out of their pay, .$l from t'ach man, for this .lap, to pay for hl.s job. And I 
brought an action and got a verdict in the lower court of Pueblo, from W’hich 
an apr)eal w’as taken to the .sujireim* court, and the ver<llct was reversed on the 
ground that the stt'f*! works at Pu(‘blo had been exempted by the city of Pneblo 
irotn taxation and was not a part of the municipality. 

So It seems that it does not make any difference liow' we go about llx'se things, 
we can never reach tlie evil. 

A semimonthly pay day has been adopted by a part of the firms of the State, 
by some of tlie corpo?‘atlons, but not all. I nev<*r was able to get a district 
attorney to bring any action. 1 Imve tried repeatmlly to force the manufneturtTS 
and the merchant.s of tin* State to furnish the sche<luli‘s so that I could prepare 
statistics on tlu»se various things. 

We have n statute that looks very strong, but I never w^ns able to get the 
district attorney to allow me to liring an action. So, when we sent out 5,000 
schedules, we got back only !.■> or 20 iv*r cent, ami then they were only half 
filled. Some fK^iple paid no attention to it at all. So. if this commission can 
devise some way, or make any suggestions tf* the United States Congress that 
wdll result in passing law'.s that will reme<ly this situation out here, it will be 
very satisfactory. You can take our antlcm'rclon act, I trlwi to have actions 
lirought on that. I had a call to go to Ixnilsville, Colo. — that there were some 
men up there that had been shipped In from Chicago, and that they were there 
stranded and could not get awaiy. This Is tin* statement we t<K)k from the men, 
with their names and where they were shipped from, and the whole history 
of it that you may put into the re<-(M‘d. 

Chairman Walsh. Please submit it in the n’conl. 

(The statement so offered is prlntc*d among exhibits at the end of this 
subject as “Brake Exhibit No. 1.”) 

Mr. Bbake. These men were hired by the officers of the Rork Island Rail- 
road Co. in Chicago and they w'^ere ship|>ed to Colorado, witli two guards on 
the ear, and wiien they got to LImoii, the (‘ar was locked and remained locked 
until it was transferred at Denver to the Oiorado Southern for the Monarch 
mine at Ix>uisvHle. I trh*d to get an action brought against these pwiple, and 
I could not do it under the statute. They said the law w^as not constitutional, 
so that these men ha<l to go back to Chicago the b(*st way they could. 

I also have here copies of the labor laws of (Ydorado. 

Chairman Walsh. Please submit them Into the record, Mr. Pirake. 

(The witness submitted books entitled “The Comi>lled Lulmr Laws of the 
State of Colorado, Including all Enactments Relating to Labor to January 1, 
1909, Axel Swanson Deputy Labor Commissioner ” ; “ The Compiled Labor Laws 
W tlWr State of Colorado, Including all Enactments Relating to Labor to May 
R,'1911. Edwin V. Brake, Deputy Labor Commissioner and Chief Factory Inspec- 
Idf”; and “I^abor I^ws Enacted, 1918, State of (’olorado, Offices Bureau of 
Labor Statistics,” each of which was published by the Sralth-Brooks Press, 
Denver.) 
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Mr. Brake. There Is one thing I would like to explain with reference to this 
strike. I have been criticized for some %ures I made regarding the earn- 
ings of miners, and I want to state that tBese figures are based upon reports 
made by the coal companies to the mine Inspector monthly, as to the tonnage 
produced, as to the rate i>er ton paid the men, and as to the number of miners 
employal. I took the totals for the year on five mines. I picked them so I 
could gather tlie data from the three large companies and from the lignite field 
in the north, and I prepared this table, and I want to state that this table 
Is absolutely correct, because any child 16 years old can take these figures and 
verify them. I took the total number of days worked, according to their own 
reports, tlie average number of miners employetl during the year, the price paid 
per ton, the total tonnage productsl at the mine, ami all you have to do Is to 
multiply the total tonnage by th(‘ price i)aid per ton, and divide by the number 
of men, and you get the average annual earnings. 

In the Herwlnd mlm* there were 301 days, and they employetl 298 miners, 
and i)ttl(l 05 cents per ton. They pnaluceii 362,939 tons. Tlie average gross 
wages iK*r mim'r pi'r year was .i;(K)9.82. ^J'he average gross wages per day Nvas 
$2.24 on n basis of 312 working <lays, and they workotl 301. Fixetl charges 
for powder, smithing, and l»o.spltal, $;>4..>0: average net wage i>er year, $015.32; 
average net wage.s for a 10-hour day, $1.07; average net wages for 8-hour day, 
$1.58. Tli(i five mines producing 7 per cent of the total coal produced In the 
State give an av('rage net wage for an 8-hour day of $1.68. We produced that 
ytsir about 11,(KK),000 tons, and this <'Overs 83t>.267 tons. I gave the Berwind 
mine. The Maitland ndne 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). ITav»‘ you the Delagua mine. Mr. Brake? 

Mr. Bilnkb. Berwlnd, Maltlaral, IMedmont. the Gohlen Ash, and the Coal 
Cn*ek mine. I have iu>t the Delagua, Imt it Is the largest producer in the 
State. Baum owns the (tulden A.sli; the State owns the land, but he has the 
lease. Tin* Coal Creek is owned b> tla‘ <5>lorado Fuel A In>i\ (Jo.; the Bhs.1- 
luont is owned by tlie Rocky Mountain Fuel <k). ; the Mailland by tlie Vlctur- 
Amerlcan Fuel Co., and the Berwlnd by the Cohirado Fiu*l A Iron (V*. 

Chudruiau W\isir. Will .\ou .submit that table, plea-s*. Mr. Brake? 

Mr. IU{\KF* Vi'S, sir. 

(The table of wages so offen'd was in priub'd form.) 

Cludnuau Wslsii. Well, now, If tlien* Is auytbing else In tl>e way of con- 
structive remedy <tr suggestion you have in ndml, I wislu please, you would 
give it to a lueml'cr of our staff, wlio will b<‘ left behlml ami wlio will call uism 
you. 

(The witn(*ss, in ac<'ordance with the above reqm*sl, uud(‘r date of Dwouiber 
30, 1914, sid)udtled papers, which appear among tin* exhildls at Ibe end of this 
subJiH-t as “ Brake Fxldl»lt Xo. 2.”) 

Comudssloucr B.vi.lvhu, You spoke about (be carload of men that were 
shlpfM'd from Chicago. Wliy didn’t they go to work when they got here? 

Mr. Bk VKF.. These men were employ^^il there. Acc(»rding to their own repre- 
sentations they were plumbers, (‘hrlriclans, boiler makers, street car men, 
mostly uiecluiuics and mostly joung fellows from 25 to 30 years of age, and they 
clalnuHl they were bmuglit out here to u(U*k at their regidar trades, and that 
when they got out here tlmy were taken to the collar of tlie shaft and told. 
*‘Xow, go down and g<» to work." And they refuscnl. The names and ud- 
dn’sst's of the.se men an' contained in that statement. 

Chairman Wai..sh. That Is all, thank jou. Mr. Brake. 

Mr. Brakk. I vvoidd like to say that if you leave anyone liere for any furtlier 
inforuiution, I would be glad to give it to him. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. tJrant w ill l)e here. 

Mr. BR.iKE. I have b^n broken up because of tlie .short time given me. 

Chairman Walsh. It has bmi t«H) short. I might make the statement that 
a few' W'ltnes.ses who have been subiMeuaed have not Ihhui iisetl on account of 
time. The testlnu>ny expecttsl to be adducetl from some of them has been cov- 
ert by other wllm»sses. In the cas**s of witnesses from whom we still desire 
laformntion, members of our staff will be left to take statemeuts from them. 

All of those witnesses who have bt?eu subpoenaed, but not called upon the 
stand, may get their per diem and mileage by applying to Mr. Dower. 

This commission will stand adjournetl without day. 

(And thereui)on, at 6.10 il m., Wetlnesday, Deceml>er 16, 1914, the commlJi- 
Sion adjourned without day.) 



EXHIBITS, 


OSOOOD EXHIBIT NO. 1. 

liKN\Ku. Colo., Jnnuarif 2, lUOl^ 


GRAY niKKK. 

KflTcHtivo .Tnniinry 1. (ho followin;: luhnnotvl nito of wa^'os will ho paid: 

lUptrlnp, 50 for 2.00(» imuuuIs run of lulno; this Is an ailvaiuv of ovor 4 

cont.s por ton o\or provious prh'o. 

\Vaf,'os for (lrI\ors will bo 29^ <vnts por hour: for <lrl\or l>oss. IfciJ otMils por 
hour; tiro l)oss. 32^ conts |xt hour; motor nion, liO oonts por hour; nlpjH*rs, 
2i)i oouts por hour; traokiiion. tltnhornion. and rookinoii will nvolNo 29i otnila 
por h<uir; trat>i>ors. 12 ('(Mils i«*r hour; poW(*r-hous4* oiifrlniH^rs, $^sr> jx^r month; 
ash wh(H'h‘r, IHJ <vnTs ikm* hour; stahlo Ih»ss. i>or month; stahlo-h(»ss 
heliKM*, ^oo p('r month; hhioksmlih, 324 (hmiIs por hour; filt-oar ropair4‘r, 20 
(“onts por hour; ehM'trlolan IioIiht. 214 (‘(Mits |R‘r hour; lahon'rs will ho ad- 
\!mo(‘d from 174 oouts to IS* oiMits ihm* hour; drawers, from SO oonts to 
85 oonts iHT o\en; and lovc'leis fr<un 20 o(‘nts to 22 oonts pt‘r oven. 

W. J. MrRRVY. 

Sci o)h( Mu' I*n'Hi(h’nt avd (Icniral HuiHTintrndvnt, 

Approv<Ml. 

Cl. W. IlowKN, I'nsidinf. 


OSGOOD EXHIBIT NO. 2. 


TJir ]'i( for- \inrricon FuvJ Co — i^ummarp of fofal dnffft irorl rd and amount 
caiiKd hij man ctn itloi/ad an miiKin, all muon, jji (u anduuj Jam Ad, /!>IA, 
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DALKYMPIE EXHIBIT. 

Office of State IxsrKCTon ot Coai, Mines, 

Danrcr, Co/o., Dctvmhvr lA, /J//). 

iNUrSTRIAL RET-ATIONS COMMIS.HION, 

Capitol Buililiuf/, Denver. 

Gentlemen: ITavInjj; boon advI.scNl that your honorable body Is anxious to 
complete your investi};atloii in the State u.s early a.s possible, 1 desire to submit 
the following statement : 

Wliile I was on the stand the question was asked If I knew of any oi>erator 
that advocated the passage of our prwent mining bill. I replied I did not. 
I wish to qualify this statement by saying, Not until after It was amended by 
the joint committee appointed by the Senate, at which tinje they advocated Its 
becoming a law without change. I am informed that a witness testified before 
you that office has discriminated against nonunion mines by cuiniKdllng them 
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to use permissible powder, while the union mines were allowed to use black 
powder. The facts are that some of the companies put their mines on permis- 
sible pow’der without being asked by me, While other companies, upon request 
from this department, exiKjrimented with permissible and complained that it 
had caused a grejit Increase in the percentage of slack produced. A joint In- 
gpectlon was made In this district, with the result that some of the mines were 
allowed to continue the use of black powder, while others were compelled to use 
IKTuiissihle, this being determined by the existing conditions. 

With reference to the allegation that the deputies and myself were put Into 
ofilce through the Iiilluence of the U. M. of A.: 

Deputy Insp(‘ctor Oberdlng and myself were appointed after passing a rigid 
coMipetiti\e exjiml nation before a board of examiners composed of five members, 
one of w hom was a Unlteti Aline Worker. 

Deputy Inspector Graham was supported by tlie -organization, while it opposed 
Deputy Inspector King. 

The deputy inspc'ctors are appointed by tlie chief Inspector. 

The t(‘stlmony given you relative to a mine 1,100 feet deep being allowed to 
operat(‘, but wldcli, luul it ludouged to some of tlm other companies, would have 
be<*n <‘lose<l down by this oflicc: 

The miii(‘ referred to was opened some years b<*fore the present mining law 
became elYectlve, and consists of two sluifts nearly a mile apart ; ami while this 
oUice did allow It to operate under conditions not entlnMy satisfactory, this was 
tlone with the soh‘ object of connecting the two shafts above named. 

WIh'M comu'ctlons were made without improving the sanitary conditions the 
mine was closi'd by this department. 

In coiM'lusion I wisli to say that the question of uidon or nonunion has never 
inlerfer<'<l with me in I he performance of my duties. 

Yours, respectfully, 


.Tamks DAI.UyMfLR, 
Stale In/fpeelor of Coal Hines. 
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Production of coal, 1911-1914 — ('ontinued. 
LAS ANIMAS COUNTY. 
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CURTIS EXHIBIT. 


Januahv 1), 1015. 


Mr. W. W. (’I'uri.s, 

Raimmi Vonl Miniiuf Co., 

Colorado Springs, ('olo. 

My Dkau Sik: In (liccklui; up tlio roconl.s <»f our Ponvor lionrlnjjs I And 
that Ihoro is cortJiin infonuatlou \\hi<i» you i>rouiist‘<l to furnish to tlio coin- 
mis.slon aiul which luis not y<‘t Imhmj r(‘cel\(Ml. Wo aro anxious to coiuploto our 
records at as early a dale as i»o.s.silde, and would bo very gbid to have you 
seiul this data at your earliest convenience. 

Tlie infornaitlon <h‘sired is a list showluf; the wastes paid by you befon* timl 
after the strike on the same class of work: tlu‘ averajit^ wajre and the uvernKO 
.selllnj; i)rice for 12 months before and aft<*r the strike; and a written stale* 
inent regarding' tlie averaj;<‘ amount of coal min(‘il p«‘r man for the last half of 
O<*tob(*r, 1IH4. To make this last ropiest more ch‘ar to you I am quoting 
fnan the te.stlmony: 

“Mr. CT’ktis. The average amount of coal mlne<l per man for the last half 
of Octida'r of this >car, t.5.0 tons per nian. 'Phat Is, as I said before, an en- 
tirely niisleading fact, unless it is borne in miixl tlrst that that repn‘Hents the 
average — not e\en ila* av<‘rage — d<K\s not kdve the net average for all the men; 
and, sK'ond, that thow wa{;es are the winri's <*orr<‘spon<1ln); to the amount of 
mining, whl<h is supplemented by the average narrow' work they have done. 

“Chairman Walmi. Will jou have that written out and handed to the 
clerk? 

“Mr. (h’KTis, T will.” 

Thanking you for jour attention, 1 am, 

Very truly, jours, 


Iau'is K. P.kow’n, Si'vrctnry, 


Mr. W. W. CcRTTs, 

President Rapson Coal Mining Co., 

Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Jaauary 2S, 11)15. 


My Dkar Sir; I wrote you, under date of .Tanuary 0. reganllng certain 
Information which was desireil by the Coiiiniis.sion on Imlustrial Uelutlons to 
supplement your testimony given at their public hearing In Denver during 
D^*ember. As I have received no reply to this letter, and the commlsHlon hi 
very anxious to complete the Itenver testimony, I am taking the liberty of 
jvrltlng you again, and trust that it will be possible for you to furnish the data 
re<iuested. 

Very truly, yours, 

Louis K. Drown, Secretary. 


Rapson Coal Mi.nino Co., 
Colorado Springs, Colo., February 3, 1915. 

Mr. Ix)ui8 K. Brown, 

Secretary, Transportation Building, Chicago, III. 

Dear Sir; I hove your favor of the 28th ultimo, as well ns your earlier 
letter of the 9th. I had not intentionally overlooked your earlier letter, but 
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when I came to prepare the flgnrea which had been asked for I found it Im- 
possible to comply. 

When 1 was on the witness stand I declined to give certain information 
asktHl for as to earnings, and was advised by the chairman that I was not 
obliged to do so unless I saw lit. 

I have no objection wimtever to .giving th# wage list before and after the 
strike, and attach statement thereof hereto. 

I was ask(Hl to give the various wage cost and average selling price before 
and after the strike, but this I find to be imiX)ssibIo; that is, it Is lm[X)ssfble to 
give any such figures which will have any value. This is due to the fact that 
we were working tlu' mines under entin'ly <11 fiVrent conditions. The output of 
our No. 1 mine, for Instance, hist year was over C7,(K)0 tons, while for the 
precwliiig year It was only 2iS,000 tons. Tlien, loo. lust year a considerable 
percentage of our output was mine-run coal, while in previous years we had 
Hold pracllcally no miiu'-nin coal. The labor and cost of producing mine-run 
(>oal is niaterlally less than of domestic coal, becaust* of the elimination of the 
ex|>ense of scrmilng the <*oal ami of loading It Into i)ox cars. 

To get any (onmmt! vvhicli would be comparable to our 1014 tonnage we would 
have to go hack some four or five years, wlieii tlie conditions of tlie mine were 
radically differiMit. As a cous(‘<pience of this I fiml It Impossilile to prepare 
any comparabh' flguns cov(M-lng (lie avi'rage wage cost and average selling price 
befon* and after the strike. 

I rca<l into the nn-ord of my t(*stlmony certain Inforniailon which I considerccl 
to lie pertinent and comparnhle relating to conditions l)efore and after the 
strike. At tlie re<iu(*st of th<‘ chairman I lurniil over my meinorandnni to the 
steuogrnplior and snpiHts<‘<l ho woulil verify his notes of my testimony from 
these. To tin* last of my judgment ami rei-ollectlon the tranvcriiit of my testi- 
mony (lid not give tills Information at all. and I will consiHpiently repeat in this 
the facts enil)odl(‘d in those statiMiients I then iiunie. 

In Decpinher of 1010, 40 mlm*rs earneil gross ,$80.15 each for tlie month. 
Their m*t earnings, aftiT <i(‘<lnctlng charges for rent, wati'r, fin*l, poi\der, ami 
any ord(‘r wiiich may have Imsui given th(‘m at their ri'quest on ind(*pendent 
Sion'S, average $5;{.;r). Ten of tiu'se nuMi earned during that month an avt*rago 
of .$150-7, 111 the linlf of Septeinlaw, 1018, preceilirig the strike, all of tlie 

mliH'rs in (Uir ('iiiploy In the saiiu' inim' avi'raged for the half montli .$38.30. 
Twelve of tliese men avi'rngc'd for tlie Imlf month $G1.0tl. 

Ill the last half of ()cp»l)er, 1014, the first 50 men on the pay roll, all but 9 of 
whom were miners ami none of whom were men on monthly salarie.s, eariial 
$.50.80 gross and $4.5.0.5 net. Kourtts'ii miners out of tlu'so ,50 <‘,arne<l an aviTagn 
of $05.42. Tin' pa.\ roll for this halt month amounted to $0,. 801.87, while the 
total aiiionnt (h’ducOsl for oil and lanviler .sold the im*n during that time 
amounted to only $180.05. 

iIo[)ing you will liiid this to an.swer jour purpiKe, I am, 

\'ery respectfully, W. 5V. f’niTr.s. 


Scalv of irnitf'}*, /fopsoa .Vo. / mine. 
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WKLBOHK EXHIBIT HO. 1. 

[No. 1810. Case 21. State of Colorado. lieaae. Bxnlres Ortolwr 1, 11»17. Brrwitid 
and Tabasco mliios. l>us Anluias i'ountjr. Colo. Uonewal of No. df»U-M02. 

The Colorado Fi’hl.& Ikon Ca . 

C<)AL-1.AND LE.\KE. 

This Imlentiiro, mado tills 12th day of .luiu*. I>. ono thousand nlno hun- 
dred and .'H'ven, by and between the State of Colorailo, party of the ttrut iwrt, 
and the Colora<lo Fuel and Iron ('.oinpuiiy, of the city and eouiily of lu*nver, 
In said State, ]»ur(y of the }!K‘<*oMd part : 

Wltnesseth. That the said imrty of the first part, for and In conslderatloti 
of the covenants and ajfriH'nieiits hereinafter inentioiUHl, to la* kept uial ik*p- 
forinetl by the imrty of the stM*ond part, its sin*cessors and ussljins, has di^ 
inlsM*(l and leastsl to the .said party of the secoiul iiart, the ritflit and privlh'jfe 
of mlnlui; for and taUiiiK <nit (‘oal from the larals herelnnfl(‘r descrllHsl, lylnj; 
and btdnj; in the county of La.s Animas, in said State, the same being known and 
destTihisi as follows, \iz: 

All of si‘<‘ti<»u thirty -six (Iki) In lown.shlp thirty-one (.HI) south of range 
slxty-tive (do) west of the sixth prlnelpal meridian, containing six huiulrtHl 
and forty ((WO) acre's, more or h‘s.s. aeconllng to rnit»‘d Slate's surv(‘y.’ 

The iirivllege is hereby granU'el the ('oleeraelo Fuel and Irem (‘eeinpany to take 
coal luintMi on Its own luiul adjoining this Slate land threaigh tin* main entries 
on the saiel schesd section for de'live*ry t<» the'lr tipple weirks: ProruUd, kipw- 
i ver, That tlm le'ssce herein shall hinel ilse'lf to keep all cetal inlneel on the said 
scliead He.'ctlon se'parate from .said cemiivuny’s ceuil niliusl on its own land until 
after the same has lu‘e*n we'lglunl on the tljiple, unel due* record of the same 
inaele, sei that (he* te'nas of (his It'ase may he* ceunplleel with In re'gard to the 
tonnage inine-el, as proMde*el in this le.i.se.' (See* hoarel orelers eef .lune I2th, liH)7, 
nnel August 22iid, 11)07. Ib'iiewal of lease Ne>. M-^02.) 

H'o ha\e anel to hold the* saiel ahove'-ele'scrlla'el i>re*inist*s, W’ith the appurte- 
naiiLVs, unto (he said party of the se'e-ond iiart, Its su<fe,Hse>rs anel assigns, from 
the swonel day e»f Octolu'r, A. I». 11)07, tor the full te'rm e>f ten (10) years, 
l>olng until the seHenid elay of Octeihe'r, A. I». 1017. The said parly of the* w*cond 
part, In con.^idi'ralioii of the le*a*'ing of saiel pre’inlse's and jiriviU'ge's aforesaid, 
hy the said party of the llrst part, to the said party of the st*conel part, does 
covemint anel agreH* to anel witii the tirsl party as folleiws, vl/. : 

First. That within sixly da.\s fremi llie signing of this lease, the party of the 
.second part will commence to prospect f<ir coal ujxm said pre‘inises, anel will 
coutlnuemsly pursue* .such prospe'cting until ce»al is feauul of snllle-le'iU thlckiieas 
to Justify mining of same, or in case workable ooal Is not feiund, w'ork may 
tvast^ if the re*glster of the State lanel Ixeard Is so notifle‘eI In WTltlng, and said 
register, at Ids option, may de*chire this lease ve>lel anel (‘iide'd and heith pnrtle'S 
releaseti from all obligations thereuneh‘r. If coal of weirkahle tliickne^sH Is 
found, then the party of the sevonel jiarl shall, within six months from tho 
date pf ^ds lease, commence to oiK‘n the same hy a shaft or drift of prop(‘p 
sl;g< |*»l|^ !j^ pQfl ^ually and with reasemahle energy eh‘ve-lop the coal in a goixl and 
xvorm^TilIfe manner un<l lake out and pay reeyalty on not less than five tlum- 
sana (5, (XX)) tons of coal annually, afte*r the first year (»f tills lease*. 

Second. Tliat this lease is to lie taken and considered as a coal lease only, 
the party of the first part expre.ssly res(*r\lng the right to lease at any time 
so mucji of the surface of the land herein de.scrihed us is not actually needled 
and occupied by the party of the second part for the purpose of mining for 
coal, as herein statcxl. 

Third. That in the underground workings for said coal all slmfts, Inclines, 
and tunnels shall be well tlmbennl (when good mining requires timbering) and 
that all parts of W’orklngs, wdiere the <*oal Is not exhausted and for gcwxi rea- 
sons not being wrorked, wMll be kept free from water and waste material, as 
in ordinary operations, and that the underground workings shall be protected 
against fire and floods, and the erwps and squeezes shall be guarde<l against, 
and when they do occur shall be checked !ii a manner In keeping w'lth gmsl 
mining. That such methods of mining shall be iis<»d as shall Insure the ex- 
traction of the greatest amount of the coal vein po.s8ll)le. 


* Modification of printed form. 
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Fourth. During all the proper hours and at all times during the continuance 
of this lease, said party of the first part by Its duly authorized agent or agents, 
named and appointed by the State board of land commissioners, of the said 
first party, or ny the president or register of said board, shall be, and hereby 
are authorized to go through any of the shafts, openings, or workings on said 
premises and to examine, lns|)ect, and survey the same, and to examine and 
make extracts or copies of all books and weigh sheets that show In any way 
the cool output of said premises, and that all conveniences necessary for said 
Inspection, survey, or examination shall be furnished said agent or agents by 
the party of the second part. 

Fifth. That all coal mined or taken from said premises, upon being hoisted 
or trammel, shall be weighed, and the weight thereof shall be entered in due 
form in books ke|)t for such purpose by the party of the second part, and the 
weight of all coal shipped by railway or otherwise shall be kept and preserved. 

Sixth. That on or before the Ifdli day of eacli and every month during the 
term of this lease the said second party shall make a rep(»rt to the register of 
said board of land commissioners, in which sfiail l>e entered and set down the 
exact amount in weiglit and cubic yards of all coal mined upon said premises 
during the preccfling calendar immth, ami said report shall be accompanied by 
the weights of tlie railway <‘ompanies <»ver which smdi coal or any part thereof 
has been transported, and slmli also sh<»w the use or disposal by said party of 
the second part of <‘oal in jiH other ways. 

Seventh. That the said party of tlic second part sliall pay unto the said party 
of tlie first part for tlie right and privilege <d’ mining coal upon .said premises 
as her(‘in provided a royalty of ten (Id) cents ixa* ton of coal ndned and taken 
out of said prcirdses, wldi-h royalty sliall he due and payaiilo on or before the 
15th day of each and (‘scry montii tluring the term of this lease for the precetl- 
Ing calendar month: ProvUlvti ahrauH, hoiccrtr, Tliat the minimum amount of 
montldy royalty shall be one-twelfth of the yearly royalty hereinafter provided 
for, wliothor any coal Is nilmsl or not : And providvd further, That the sum of 
five (5) hundred dollars paid by said party of flie second part to the said party 
of tlie first part at the ensealing ami ilclivcry of these presents shall be in full 
for the minimum yearly royalty for the first year, but in the event the total 
royalty due ami payable herein shall at tlie end of the first year of this lease 
he found to excc'ed .said sum of five (.5) hundred dollars, then and in that case 
said sum sliall lx* applied as a crtsllt on the amount of royalty so fouml to be 
due for said first year: And provided further, That the total minimum yearly 
royally due from and payable by sahl party of the second part in each and 
every year during tlie term of tills lease Is liereby fixed at and shall be five 
(5) Inindrcd dollars, whether any coal is mined or not. 

Tiic term “ ton ” as iK'rcin used means a ton of two thousand pounds of un- 
scrcimerl coal, iinlc.ss said parly of the first part, the State board of land com- 
missioners, or Its duly autliorlzed agent or agents, elects to compute a ton of 
('oal at twenty-seven cubic feet of coal In the solid or by the measurements of 
tlie spac<‘ for uliicli the coal is mined, deducting therefrom all space occupied 
by slate or oilier impurities, and In sucli case the saiil oomputati^^ shall be 
final and binding upon said party of the second part. . 

It is expressly undcrstixxl and agi'ccd by and between tin* parlies 
all mining, timbering, and work done liy tlie party of the second i^rc on paid 
primiises sliall be at all times during the terms of tills lease subject to th^lstippr- 
vislon. approval, and orders of the suixu-iiitendent of the mineral depAPfljj^nt 
of said State board of land commissioners. > 

And it Is oxiiressly understood and coveuanttxl by and between the parties 
aforesaid that if for any reason said party of the second part shall fall to keep 
each, all, and every one of the covenants by it covenanted aforesaid, then, and 
In that event, it shall and may be lawful for the said party of the first part to 
declare this identure at an end and enter into the said premises, or any part 
thereof, eiUier >vith or without prwess of law, to reenter, and the said party 
of the second part, or any persons occupying, In, or upon the same to expel, 
remove, and put out, using such force ns may be necessary in so doing, and the 
said premises again to reimssess and enjoy as in its first and former estatiS. 
And in such event, that is to say, in the event of the termination of this iMit 
by reason of the breach or breaches of the covenants aforesaid, or at tbt m* 
plratlon of the term aforesaUl, said party of the second part hereby coYeiMiRt» 
and agrees to surrender and deliver up said above-described premises and prop- 
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erty, in good mining condition, peaceably to the aald party of tlie first part, and 
Hhall forfeit to the State and wake no claim for any moneys, work, improve- 
meotk, or time laid out or expended in the premises. And ni>on tiie terndim- 
tlon of this lease for any cause aforesaid, if said second party shall remain In 
the possession thereof, it shall be deemeil guilty of an unlauful detainer of said 
premises, under the statutes in such case made and j^rovldtHl, and shall be 
subject to all the conditions ami provisions thennjf, and to eviction and removal 
forcibly or otherwisi*. with or witliout process of law us alM>ve stated. 

It is also expn^ssly understood an<l agrt^ed tluit tlds Icfise sl)all not he assigned 
or tlie pro|)erty sublet witliont the con.scmt and approval of the State board of 
land commissioners, and that tlie prlvllcgt's licrcby granted will not be used 
for any other puri>ost‘s than mining coal from said premls*‘s and will not be 
UHWl for the mhiing. handling, or trans|M>rtation of coal otluT than that mined 
on land under the control (»f tlie State h(»ard of land commissioners. 

In wUm'ss wliennif the said party of tlie first iiart liatli causeil these presents 
to he signeil by tlie president and register of said State Iniaril of land commis- 
sioners and s<‘aled with the olllclal seal of said boanl, ami the said party of the 
s+M'ond part has hereunto set Its hand and seal on this the day and year first 
hereinabove ^\ritten. 

HkNUY a. IlrCHTKL, IsKAL.l 

Prrfiidmt of thv Siatr Hoard of iMud CommisMouers. 

fsKAi..] .John F. Viman, Iskai-.J 

Nof/istrr of the Stoic Board of T.and (U)nnnint<ioncrs. 

Thk <’oiokaim) Finci. iV Ikon (’o., Iskal.] 

[sKAL.J P>y J. F. Wlkuoun, PrcHidtut 

Attest : 

1.. K. Tknnky, 

Assistant Scrr< tarjf. 

Ai»i)roved as to form: (\ K. II. 

IlONIl Ol' I.KSSKK. 

Whorens tin* State Hoard of T.arul Commissioners of the State of Colorado 
has ugnssl to h'ase to the Colorado Fuel and Iron (^nnpany, of the city and 
eounty of Itenver, StJite of (’olorado, upon Its application, the following de- 
scrllsMl lands situate in Las Animas County, State of Colonnlo, to wit: All of 
section tlilrty-slx (30) in township thirty-one (31) soutli. of range sixty-five 
(63) west, of the slxtli iirinelpal meridian, for tlie purpose of mining for coal 
thereon, containing, according to Uniteil States survey, six hundred and forty 
(040) acres, more or less. 

The privilege is hen*hy granted (be Coolrailo Fuel and Iron Company to take 
coal miiKsi on Its own lainl adjoining tlds State land tlirongh tlie irmln entries 
of the said scIuhiI sivtlon for delivery to tliclr tipple works: J*roi'idcd, however, 
That tlie lesset* liereln shall bind itself to k<*<*j> all coal mined on the said school 
section s^jernte from the said company's coal iiilmsl on its own land, until after 
iMMm wclglu'd on the tipple and <lu<* reconl of the same made, 
so umtib^erms of this lease may lie coiiipllcsl with in regard to the tonnage 
mined, as provid(s1 in this louse. (.Sis* board order of June 12th, 1007, and 
Aii^ijigf^2nd, 1907. Renewal of lease M -62,) 

therefore, know all men by tliese pri'sents: That we, the Colorado Fuel 
and frdn Company, as principal, and National Surety Company, of N. Y., as 
sureties, of the county of Denver, State of Colorado, are iield and firmly bound 
unto the State Boanl of I, and Coinmlssioners of the State of (kdorado, in the 
sum of two thousand and no/100 ($2,0(K).00) dollars lawful money of the 
United States, to be paid unto the State Boanl of J>and Commissioners of the 
State of Colorado, which payment well and truly to be made, we bind ouselves, 
our and each of our heirs, executors, and administrators, jointly and severally, 
firmly by these presents. Sealed with our seal on tlds the 17th day of Sep- 
tember, one thousand nine hundred and seven. 

The condition of the above obligation Is such, that If the above bouden, the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, Its successors and assigns, shall In all things 
keep and perform the covenants, conditions, and agreements, and each and every 
one of them, and every part thereof, on its part to be performe<I, which are con- 

38819*~S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 8 17 
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tallied In a certain indenture of lease, bearing even date herewith, enterd l^o 
IStween the State Board nf Land Commissioners of the State of Color^o, party 
of the first part, and the said the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, party of the 
second parL covering the above-described lands, and shall not permit any loss 
nor commit nor cause to be committed any waste to or upon said premises or 
anv nurt ther(*of • and shall pay as flat rental therefor the sum of five hundred 
ami no/100 ($500.00) dollars, and in addition thereto ten (10) cents ^r ton 
royalty on gross output; and shall make true report of the gross valuation of 
all coal mint'd on the nbove-ile.sorlbed land, at such times as they are r^uireil 
BO to do by the party of the first part, and well and truly loake payment of all 
royalties us covenanted In sahl lease, and shall surrender .said premises 
expiration of said lease, then the above obligation to Ik* void, otherwise of full 
force JUKI effect. 

1 The Colorado Ft'el & Iron Co., 

By J. F. WErjJORN, Vrenidaxt. 

Attest ; 

L. 10. Te.n.ney, Assifftant iiccrctary. 


Approved <ms to form : C. 10. H, 

I SEAL.) 

Witness Hs to surt'ty ; 

C. II. Toncuay, Denver. 


Nmiowi. SiuLTY Company, 
liy Raiph W. Atlornvy tn Fart, 


[No 1811. CuHc ill. M-G7 State of (V>lora<lo. lioase. Expires Januaiy 11, 1913, 
U(H‘kvale, Erenumt Couuty, Colo. 1 

The (’oKUtMK) Ft ki. vV Ikon (’o. 


Notk. - by eoinpl.Cnj,' \\ltli tcniis of the loii'e we ha\c been g:lvon verbal permission to 
continue saino. 


Denver, Xovonber JG, lOOt. 

Mr. Simon Smith, 

Wiltwin»bur(j, Culo. 

De.\r Sib: Before the Stale hind boanl would consent or entertain the pro^K)- 
sltlon of the transfer of the si-hool lease from you to us, it insistcHl upon our 
paying $100 ro>ally due .lanuary 1. liH)T. We paid this amount, which was 
owing from you, and will be pleased to have you remit the .same to the company. 
Yours, truly, ^ ^ ^ 


i lkM. r.AND LEA.se. 


This indenture, made this 2nd day of Septi'inlier, A. D. one thousand nine 
hiuulred and three (1903), hy and hetwet'ii the State of Colorado, party of the 
first part, and Arthur I. Kline, of the county of Denver, in said State, party 
of the second part : 

Wltnesseth, That the said party of the first part, for and m consideration of 
the cov'enants and agreements hereinafter mentioned, to be kept and p^ffojriaeil 
by the party of the second part, his heirs, executors, administrators, and assigns, 
has demised and leased to tlie .«^aid imrty of the second part the right and prlv- 
lle^ of mining for and taking out cofA from tl»e lands hereinafter described, 
lying and lielng in the countj’ of Fremont, in said State, the same l>eing known 
and described ns follows, vis i 

Acres, 160; part of section, SW’. i; section. 36; township, 19 S. ; range, *0 W. 

Issued in lieu of lease M-61. 

To have and to hold the said abov«Miesciibetl premises, with the appurte- 
nances, unto the said party of the second part, his heirs, executors, adminis- 
trators, and assigns, from the 12Ui day of January, A. D. 1903, for ^ full 
term of ten (10) years, being until the 12th day of January, A. D. 1913. The 
said party of the second part, in consideration of the leasing of said premises 
and privileges aforesaid by the said party of the first part to the said party 
of the second part, does covenant and agree to and with the first party as 
follows, vis: 
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First That within sixty Uayn from tlie signing of tills lt»ase, the party of tlie 
swond part will conmu'm'e to prospt'ot for coal uix>n said pmnist's, and will 
continuously pursue such prospecting until (‘oal is found of sulhclent thickness 
to justify mining of same, or in case workublo coal is not found, work may 
c'ease If the register of the State land board is so notlfloil in writing, and said 
register, at bis option, may declare this lease void and einltHl and lK>th partU's 
released from all obligations tliereunder. If coal of workable thickness Is 
found, then the party of the second part shall, within six immths from the <lnte 
of this lease, commons to open the same by a shaft or drift of proper size 
and continually and with ivasouablc etiergj- develop the cia\l in a go<xl an<l 
workmanlike manner and take out ami pay royalty on not less than one 
thousad (1,000) tons of coal annually, after the first year of this lease. 

Set'ond. That this lease Is to be taken and considensl as a coal leas<» only, 
the party of the first part expressly reserving the right to lease at any time 
so much of tlie surface of the land herein «lescrll>e(l as is not ucliially necsle<i 
ami occuple<l by the party of the second part for the puriK)W' of mining for coni, 
ns herein states!. 

Third. That in the underground workings for sjiid coal all shafts. Inclines, 
and tunnels shall be well tlml>ered (when goml mining re(iuirt»s tlmlxtrlng), ami 
that all iwrts of workings, wlK*re the coal Is not exhausUsl and for good rea- 
sons not being workeil, will lie kept fret* from water and waste material, as 
in ordinary opt'ration.s, and that the underground workings sliall bt* protwleil 
against fire and floods, and the cree|is and squt*ezes shall be guarded against, 
ami when tliey do occur shall Is* checked In a manner In keeping wlllj gtxal 
mining. That such methotls of mining shall be ustnl as shall Insure the extrac- 
tion of tlie greatest amount of the coal vein possible. 

Fourth. During all the propter hours and at nil t!irit*s during the continuance 
of this lease, said party of the flr.st part, by Us duly authorized agent or agents, 
named and appolnte<l by the State iioard of laml commissioners, of the said lirst 
IKtrty, or by the president or register of said board, shall be, and liereby are, 
authorized to go through any of the shafts, openings, or workings on said 
premises and to examine, Insiiect, and .survey the same, ami to examine and 
make extracts or copies of all books an<l weigh sla*ets that show In any way 
the coal output of said premises, and that all conveniences necessary for aaUl 
tusi>ectlon, survey, or examinaticHi shall l)e furnished said agent or agents by 
ilie party of the second part. 

Fifth. That all coal mlnotl or taken from said premises, upon being hoisted 
or trammed, shall bo wielghed, and the weight thereof shall be entered In dim 
form in books kept for such purpose by the party of the second part, ami the 
ivHght of all coal shipped by railway or otherwise shall lie kept and preserveil. 

Sixth. That on or before the 15th day of each and every month during the 
term of this lease, the said second party shall make a report to the register of 
said board of land commissioners in which shall l>e entered and set down the 
exact amount In w^ght and cubic yards of all coal mined upon said premises 
during the iweceding calendar month, ami said report shall bo accompanied 
by the weights of the railway companl(.*s over which such coal or any part 
thereof has been transported, and shall also show the use or disposal by said 
party of the second part of coal In all other ways. 

Seventh. That the said party of the second part shall pay unto the said party 
of pert for the right and privilege of mining coal upon said premises 

as herein provided a royalty of ten (10) cents per ton of coal rnlnetl and 
taken OTit of said premises, whicli royalty shall l>e due and payable on or 
before the 15th day of each and every month during the term of this lease for 
the preceding calendar month: Provided altcaj/B, however, That the minimum 
amount of monthly royalty shall be one-tw^elfth of the yearly royalty herein- 
after provided for, whether any coal is mined or not: And provided further, 
That the sum of twenty-fire ($25.00) dollars paid by said party of the second 
part to the said party of the first part at the ensealing and delivery of these 
presents shall be In full for the minimum yearly royalty for the first year, but 
in the event the total royalty due and payable herein shall at the end of the 
first year of this lease be found to exceed said sum of twenty-five ($25.00) 
dollars then and In that case said sum shall be applied as a credit on the 
fljwmnt of rojralty so found to be due for said first year: Provided further, 
^at the total minimum yearly royalty due from and payable by said party of 
the second part in each and every year after the first year during the term 
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Of this lca«e, Is liereby fixed nt and shall he one (1) hundred dollars, whether 

niw coftl iB mined or not. ^ ^ ^ « 

The term ton as liereln used means a ton of two thousand pounds of un- 
screened coal unless said party of the first part, the State board of lanil com- 
mlKslouers, or Its duly autliorlzt^d a^ont or agents, elects to compute a ton of 
coal at twenty-seven eubic feet of coal In the solid or by the measurements of 
the space forwhicli llie coal is mined, deducting therefrom all space occupi^ 
by slate or other impurities, and in such case the said computation shall be 
final and binding upon said party of the second part. t x 

It is expressly understtHxl and agreed by and between the parties hereto 
that all mining, timbering, and work dime by the party of the second part on said 
premises slaill be at all times during the terms of this lease subject to the 
supervision, aitproval, and orders of the superintendent of the mineral depart- 
ment of said Slate lioard of latid commissioners. 

And it is expr(‘ssly understood and covonanteil by and between the parties 
aforesaid, that, if for any reus«m, said party of the second part shall fail to 
keep eacli, all. and every one of tlie covenants by him covenanted aforesaid, 
then and in that event, it shall and may be lawful for the said party of the 
first ’part to de< lare this liulenture at an end, and enter Into the said preml.ses 
or any part tlureof, either witli <jr williout pro<‘ess of law, to reenter and the 
said party of the s<‘eond part or any i)ersons occupying In or upon the same to 
(‘xi>i‘l, remove, and put out, using such force as may be ru'cessary in so doing, 
and tlie said premises again ti» repossess and enjoy, as in its first and former 
estate.. And in such e\('nt, that is to say, In tlie evtmt of the termination of 
this lease by rcnison of tlie hrvnrU of breaches of the <*ovenants aforesaid, or nt 
the exitiratlon of the term aforesaid, said party of the second part hereby 
covenants jind agrees to surrender ami d<'li\t*r ni) said tibove described pnmilses 
ntid property, in good mining enndttion, p<‘a<’(‘abiy to the said party of tbe first 
part, and shall f(*rfeit l() tl»e Slate and make no claim for any moneys, work, 
lmpr(»\einenfs, <»r time laid out or expended in tlie tmnnlsi'S. Ami upon the 
termination of tliis lea^e for any eauM' aforesaid, if said se<‘ond party shall re- 
main in tlie iiosesslon thereof, he sliall l»e deemed guilty of an unlawful detainer 
of said itremlses, under tlie statutes In such ease made and provided, and 
shall he sulijeet to all the cimdltlons and provisions thereof, and to evii’tlon 
and removal forcibly or otherwise, ^\ith or without process of law as above 

Is also expressly understood and agreed that this lease shall not be assigned 
or tlie property suldet wltlmut the consent and api»roxal of the State board of 
Land romnilssioners, and Hint the prl\lleves hereliy granted will not he used 
for any other imrpose tlinn mining coal from said premises and will not be 
used for the mining, liandling, or traimportation of coal other than that mined 
on land under the control of the State board of land conlmlssloncr9^ 

The witness wliereitf tbe said party of the first part bath caused thc.se 
presents to be signed by the presidmit ami register of said State board of land 
eoninilssloners, and seah'd with the otfi<-ial seal of said hoard, and the said 
party of the second jiart has hereunto set his hand and seal on this, the day 
and year first hereinaho\e wrlttiai. 

J\MKs H. Pkabody, [seat^I 
Ptrsitlmf of tflc Ftatc Board of Land Commission cm. 
[hkai..] Makk G. W(X)duuff, [real.] 

Register of the State Board of TahuI Commissmners. 

Artiivr I. Kline. [seal.] 


ASSIGNMENT. 


I, Arthuf I. Kline, the within named lessee, for and In consideration of the 
'' Bum of one dollar and other consideration, do hereby assign, transfer, and sell 
nil the right, title, interest, or claim In and to the following described tract 
or parcel of land, to wit : The IfiO acres consisting of the SW. 1, T. 86, 19 S., 
* TO W., Fremont County, Colo,, unto the Purity Coal & Oil Co., of the county 
of Denver, State of Coiorndo, and to their heirs and ns,slgns. 

It is expressly understood that this assignment in no way releases the within 
lessee or the bondsmen from their liability to the State of Colorado, under their 
bond or otherwise. 
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Given under my hand and seal tills 11th day of September, A. 1>. 1003. 

Arthvr I. Kmne. Jskau] 

The I*i'KiTY Coal & Oil Co. [slal.] 

A. I. K., Secret ary. 

Assignment entemi Sept. 10, 1903. 

The umlerslL'iiLHl bondsmen on lease No. do hereby cmisent to and approve 

of the foregedng as.signmont. 

. (SKAL.l 

tSKAL.J 

Statk of Colorado, County of Denver, ss: 

Arthur 1. Kline aiipean^l before me, a notary publie In ami for said nuinty 
and State, this llth day of Septemlwr, A. I). 1993. and aeknowhslged the fore- 
going Instrumcsit to he his free ami voluntary act and detnl for the uses and 
purposes therein set forth. 

(Jiven under my hand and notarial s<‘al this llth day of September, A. I>. 1003. 
My eommi.sslon expires April 10, 1907. 

[seal.] Frank .L IAiimcrou, 

R otary ruhUe. 


ASSIGNMENT. 


The Purity Coal and Oil Co., the within named le.ssee, for and in consideration 
of the sum of one dollar, does hereby assign, transfiT, and si'll all tlie right, 
title, Intere.st, or claim In and to the following <lescribe«l tract or parcel of land, 
to wit: The 1(10 acres consisting of the SW. | of mw 30, tp. 10 S., It. 70 W., 
Fremont Co., unto the Colorado Fuel ami Iron Co. of tlui city and county o£ 
I>env<‘r, State of (^^lo^ado. and to heirs and assigns. 

It Is (‘Xfiressly umh'rstood that this as''ignment In no way release, s tin' within 
lessiH' ami liondsimMi from their liabilities to tin* State of ColoradcL und(*r Its 
bonds, or liy forci' of any law. to the injury of the interests of (he State, and 
that no assignment shall Ik* \alid unless it shall have Iks'ii (‘iiteri'd upon tho 
books of the State board of land commissioners and approved by the register o£ 
said board. 

Given umler our hand and .seal this 27lh day of duly. A, 1>. nM)7. 

The PruriY (’oal & Oil (^). [kkai..] 
Simon P. Smii ji, sidv^nt. 

S. Smith, .Ir., Senrtuvji. 


Subscribed and sworn to befori* me this 27th day of July, A. I>, 1907. 
[.SEAL.T HoLLIN ^\'A].l,I\Ul■OKI), 

Aotary PuUtic. 


My comml.ssion expires May 8, 1911. 


A.ssignment npproveil with following privilege granted and cut. 10/1/07: 

In tile matter of the application of the Colorado Fuel and Iron (Company In 
regard to coal leasi* No. M-07, on the SW. i of si'c. 30, twp, 19 south, range 70 
west, in Fremont County, Colorado, It was on motion ordered tliat the assign- 
ment of said lease to said company be approved, and that said company bo 
permitted to haul coal through said land from other lands Ix'longlng to it or 
under Its control : Provided, however. That the Cctlorado Fu(‘I and Iron Company 
shall bind Itself to koi'p all coal mln<Ml on the said seliool six tlon separate* from 
the said company’s con! rnineil on its own land until after the same has been 
weighed on the tipple and due record of the same made, so that tlie terms of 
the lease may be complied within regard to the tonnage mlncd^ a.s provided 
in the lease. ( Board order of Oi-t. 4, 1907. ) ‘ 

( Correspondenc'e previou-s to a.s.signment uttachetl to original lease.) ^ * 


I^ayments: 

1/16/0.1. Paid In Icabo M-51_- $12.50 

9/11/03 12.60 

l/ie/04_._ 50.00 

12/81/04 62,60 

9/26/05 87. 60 


PayinontH : 

5/24/06. Paid In lease M-51-., $50.00 

2/11/07 60.00 

2/11/07 50.00 

10/11/07 100.00 
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WELBORN EXHIBIT HO. 2. 

Statement of the Colorado Fuel d Iron Co. eoremif/ hctllemcvts between Feb. 13 
and For. 23, 


Name. 

Injury. 

Paid. 

Remarks. 

Giovattiii (l>iint)ii>lri 


$.JO0 

No liability; settled through Italian 


coiiMd 


Iv 0 .s 3 left leg: unili' ial log furnisiwl, 

700 

No liability. 


$100 


Do. 


I^ft f<>f)t injurivl 

100 

irank ZvverdowskI 

Fatil.... 

7lV) 

Noliabilitv: roprosenled by attorney. 

Clius. 11. Warden. 

-do 

7«0 

300 

No liability. 

No liability; settled through A us* 



1,000 

Irian consul. 


Right ('omea perforated 

Liability dtspute<l: represented by 


nttornev for Austrian consul. 

Tlieo. Pappas .. .. 


r.0() 

Suit instituted and soltlod. 

Fatal . . 

.*>00 

No liability: repre.sented iiy attorney. 

Johu Do.Moiili.. . 

. . do 

r4jo 

No liability; settled through Italian 



consul. 



700 

No liability. 

Wni. Denstwl. .. . 

Amputation 2 lUigoisloft hand... 

115 

Do 

Jose Leriiva 

Spinal cord injured . - • 

i 900 

Fidt instituted and sell led. 

('. Hoincro 

Fluid lire left femur 

.MK) 

]>o 

Jas K. Diivla... 

Fnictuie right tll>ia and llbiila 


No lialdlity, represented by lus at- 



tornes 

PatrUik McOovern.. 

Right shoulder bruised 

' IIH) 

Liability disputed; represente^l by 


1 

hM attorney. 

John Plica 

Fracture right femur, tibia, and 

1 LW 

No liability. 


niiiilu. 



I. V. Port 

La-’S rigid leg abo\o knee, ortlllcial 

400 

Do. 


leg furnished, $100. 



Juan Mom 

Fracture left femur 

100 

Do. 

Antonio I’aflrn/a . . 

Fracture third doisid \ertehra. . 

825 

Suit inslifidiMl nnd settled. 

Donato dl t'lm) 

hactnre lelt tibia. 

400 

No Itablniv. 

Daz/.oui iiurtolouuH) . 

Fracture left fomur, urtUuial leg 

000 

Do. 


furnished, $liX). 



P. L. WlKKlV 

Loss left hand . . - 

.noo 

Do. 

Ueury Millar. . . . 

Dlsloi'ation light hip 

; 700 

liiabiliiy dispute<l, reiircsented by 

1 

atlorhey. 

D1«Ko (IfMllnas. , . 

Fatal 


No Habililv, vido\\ represented by 


1 . 

atlorne} . 


WEITZEL EXHIBIT NO. 1. 

Number of days mines icorhed duriny the yetns nidiny I>ec. 31, 1910, 1911, 1912, 
and 1913, Colorado Fuel d Iron Co. 


Name of mine. 

lino 

1911 1 

1012 1 

1913 ' 

Morley 

297.6 

mo 

2r>2. 2 

286.4 ' 

SUrkvlilo- 

»mo 

198.0 

245. 5 

200.6 ' 


241.0 

25.7 


... . 1 

Soprb 

301.0 

276.0 

i 29S. 1 

;toi.6 

Twrcio 

224.0 

274.0 

28,1. 0 

286.9 1 

Primer 0 

Ii 289.0 

21.3.0 

260.9 ; 

299. H 

Frederick 

280.0 

2.‘ia5 

256.2 i 

306.4 1 

Uerwind 

268.0 

271.0 

302.6 

30:i. 7 1 


.303. 0 

271 0 

294.5 ! 

290 7 

Rouse 

270.0 

264.0 

214.7 

266.0 1 

Hesron 

247.5 

211.0 



Xitciter 


169.0 

127.6 

268.3 

Ideal 

\m.o 

164.0 

223. .5 

2:1.5. 1 

Cameron ,... 

# 1 

mo 

218.5 

250.2 

272.8 


Name of mine. | 

1910 

1911 

1912 

19i:] 


219.0 

124.7 

51.2 

222. * 


2.59.0 

191.4 

275.7 

216. 1 

McNallv 

112.0 


310.0 

242.0 

214.7 

189.2 


251.0 

212.0 

221.7 

15a 3 

j 

mo 

239.0 

164.0 

1 155.5 

122.5 

Rockvale.... 

188.0 

200.8 

157. S 

Rrookside ■ 

115.0 

NnnAC 


1 

19.0 

Qulch 

272.6 

190.6 

m.s' 

239.9 

Morlnn 

170.0 

Crested Butte 

247.0 

2.35.0 

177.8 

203. i 

Floresta 

175,0 

109.0 

164.2 

171.7 



1 Delays account explosions: l*rimero, 4 days; Stark ville, 10 days. 
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WEITZEL EXHIBIT VO. 8. 

Waget paid at ('oaf mines, W alsen disttict, Colorado I'ucI d Iron Co, 


Occupation. 

Oct. 1.'., 
ItKfi. to 
Deo. 31, 
1906. j 

Jan. 1, 
T»07. to 
Mar. 31, 
1912. I 

Apr. 1, i 
1912. to ji 
date, j 

Occuivitlon. 

1 

Oel. I.'), 
1902. to 
Deo 31, 
1906. 

Jim. 1. 
1907, to 
Mar. 31, 
1912. 

Blacksmith 

»3 00 

$3 25 

$8. .50 ' 

Oiler 

SI no 

SI.. 50 

Blacksmith lielper 

2.00 

2.25 

2.75 

l*iimp man 

2 25 

2 95 

Carpenter 

3. 00 

3.2.5 

3.25 

3 .50 . 
3 .35 

Uopt* ri<)er 

2 SO 

2 SO 

3 (Kl 

1 10 
2.80 

2 85 

1 K.5 

2 95 

2 95 

3 25 
1.20 

2 9.5 

2 9.5 

2 10 

Driver boss 

3 00 

ItiH'k man 

Driver 

2.80 

2.95 1 

3 10 , 

shot firer 

EnRinrer 

2.50 

2.6.5 

3.;{0 : 

Trapper 

Fireman 

2.50 

2.65 

3 00 . 

TlmlM*nuan . 

Dumiier 

1 W 

2 no 

2 25 

Tr?ieW Inver 

Machinist helper 

Nipper 

2 25 

1 50 

2 .50 

2 25 

Vm . 

Teaiiwler j 


Apr. I, 
1912. to 
da(«. 


S2.00 
8.15 
8 . 10 


3.60 


3 10 
a. 15 
3 2S 


Mlaln;? mt<>s: 

Trior to Oct. IS, 1902, .V)<vnls tx>r 2.100 |>oiii)<is nni of mine 41 ^ cents ikt 2,000 itouiids. 

Oct. 15, lti02. to Dec. 31, I9(Kl, .''■O wnt.s p<‘r 2,000 poniuls rim of mine 

Jan. 1, 1907, to Mar. 31, 1012, r>5 and Wlccul-s tier 2,0(Xi punud.s run of mine. 

Apr. 1, 1912, to date, 00 cents per 2,000 pouna.s run of mine. 


WEITZEL EXHIBIT NO. 3. 

Summanj of mine operations for years 1911~19tS. 



Proiiucf Ion 

NnnilM'r 
of fatal 
lUYideDfa 

Num1x*r 
of In- 
juries. 

Fatal ac- 
cidents 
p<*r 1,000 
em- 
ployed. 

Tona j 
mined per] 
fatal ac- 
cidents. 

Tons 
mined per 
Injury. 

Year 1911: 

TheC. F. A I Co 

BnlamM* of Slate 

1 nlted Statci 

.3,28.5, 4.31 
6,912,164 

19 

72 

46 

310 

3 .51 
8.09 
3.73 

3 4 

9.a5 

3.15 

.3 7.3 

1 11 19 

172,917 

96,002 

71,429 

22,997 

Year 1912: 

The C. F. AT. Co 

3,516,103 
7, .500, 84.5 

r 

64 

262 

206,830 

92,604 

M,939 

26,629 

Balance of State 

United States 

81 

Year 1913: 

The r. P. A I. Co 

Balance of State 

3,017,288 

6,251,6.51 

18 

1 90 

86 

268 

w,m 

69 462 

34,860 
23 327 





^urntnary: 14 falls, 2 mine cars, I mule kick, 1 fan shaft. Fatal atcldents, 11 months this year. 77, fatal 
accidents, 1914, 108. » . . 


WEITZEL EXHIBIT VO. 4. 

Address of Mother Jones at Stakkville, Corx>., Seitember 24, 1918. 

Fellow workers, I want to say — I won’t say ladles and gentlemen, for ladles 
and gentlemen are thieves, robbers, ami highwaymen. Ten years have passed 
Into history since I was with you before; I think we closed the meeting at 11 
o’clock at night I was out all that day In other parts of the coal fields, and 
yvhen I came In at 7 o’clock there were parties waiting and they asked roe to 
come out here and speak to them. The hour was late, and I told them I would 
come to-morrow, but the committee said, “Come, Mother, and talk to us,” and 
I went out. Wherever the workers want me, In the day or night, no matter 
where It is, I will be there, and so we came out here. When I was coming 
down along tlie side of the hill the thought struck me that I would not go 
back the way we came, but so many of them urged me to go back the way we 
^me as It was a mile or two shorter, and even my c^imrade with me said, 
“Mother Jones, yob have been out all day and you are tired and we could 
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Have time by going back the same way we came.” I said, “ What difference doea 
an hour or two longer make? It should not make any difference ; let ns go back 
the other way.” That very night I heard that the coal companies had their 
bloodhounds lying out there to murder me If I had gone back the way I came. 
Ho you see, my friends, in this great struggle of ours the master operators stop 

at nothing. _ . 1 ^ j 

Away back in the ages of time, the Romans went back to Carthage, and 

whenever tiiey <‘ai)ture(l anyone they nnule slaves out of them. They either 
brought them Into Rome or held them in slavery. Among those capture<l was 
a painter, and when he stood up before them for trial he said they said to 

him, “Who are y(ui ami what are you charged with?” and he said, I am a 

workingman; I am a man of the working class; and,” he said, “being a man of 
tliat class 1 am interested in everytldng widch alfects my class. I am Inter- 
ested in tlu'ir struggles, In their uplifting, and in the higher civilization.” I 
wisli to (hal we coidd lau-meate every man here with that same spirit that per- 
metited Unit pagan sla\e l,NOd years ago. 1 wish we could have that same 
spirit still througliout tlie States, and If we could we would abolish all of this 
brutality, evil, and wrong that exists to-day. If the minds of men became 
permeated vvltli tliat sense of Justice and honor tliere would be no use of these 
strikes. Wlien tlm day of Judgment came and they appeared before God 
Almlglity at heaven's door for admittance, tliey are then questioned and say, 
“ I starved tlielr cidldren and I thrust tlieir wives into untimely graves,” what 
do you suppose God Almigldy would tell tlieiu? He would say to tliom, “Hell 
is for you.” Wl\ere docs all of this wealth come from; do they produce it? 
No; they work y<»u. Tli(‘y do not lu'otluce any of this wealth, do they? No; 
you produce the wealth; so If you produce the wealth, why don’t you own it. 
I will tell you why we don’t own it ; it is because we are a bunch of cowards. 
You come itome to Mary and say, “Well, (iod Almigldy, I am tired.” “How 
much coal did you dig to-day, Ja(*k?” “Weil, I dug and I <lug and I dug and 
1 dug all liny and I soid out car after car, and I then went to the boss and 
asked him liow much coni I dug; I thought I had another car of coal due me, 
and I looked uj) to see wliat was Jignred up out there, and tlie boss said, “No; 
you didn't luue nnutlier car; no; you didn’t,” ami 1 said, “Ves; I did,” and 
the iK)ss said, “Oh, you get the liell out of here, and if you don’t I will make 
you.” Is this not correct? Is this not true? Do I exaggerate It? Not at all; 
I don’t have to. I have seen and know these poor Polish and Italian wretches 
at work and I know what I am talking about; and I have liad different bosses 
tell me how they wore forced to do it In order to liold tlieir Jobs, and they 
would say to me, “If I did not do It, I would lose my Joij.” He did not have 
to care for you or your family — you are tlie one that has to care for Mary, and 
if you are such a coward that you would not protect her and the family even 
if yon had to lick holl out of some fellow, you ought to suffer the consequences. 
I would like to soi» a fellow take any coal out of my car. T have gone into the 
mines and loaded coal with llu* miners, but I uluuys mmlo the tipple boss tell 
me liow much M’e loaded, and It was registered tTiere, every pound of it. ' 

Now, the .strike which is on to-day is a strike for a nobler and grander 
humanity for the Nation and for the honor of the State. Ail of you know 
that I have been in tlicv^e strikes and struggles f«>r years and years, and I 
have known jailers, I have known the bull pen and I have had to steal my 
way in the dead of night from the Idoodliounds— that is the Baldwin guards — 
and I have swn some awful pictures in this fair land. 

I have never witnessinl in any State of this great Union the brutal and hor- 
rible pictures as I saw jesterday as I went to Ludlow. Here was a lot of 
poor wretches on that wagon ; their life earnings were plleil on that wagon. 
There was a mother with a babe in lier arms; it was cold, and the sleet was 
coming dowm; and ns I iookeil at that picture I fairly trembled for the future 
of the world. I could not help but think how horrible it was that the gov- 
ernment of the .^tnte would stand for that. You men have stood for It; you 
men have permitteil these conditions to go on and become more brutal day 
by day and year by year. Wh.nt did you want to wait for Mr. Hayes to come 
here for before you struck. The workers of the world have struck always 
when such conditions have arisen, and we are going to strike, strike, strike, 
until the last man fails and the banner of freeilom floats over tbls State. I do 
not promise you great thlngcs; I would not do it The fight Is yonrs. If I 
had to pay a fellow to make the fight, I would not want that fellow. We want 
men who are willing to make a sacrifice for human freedom and liberty. The 
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man who is not willing to make that sacrifice Is not fit to stand upon the soil 
of this great Union. 

Don’t you see that you have not recognlxcfl the fact that you are a imin? 
When you realize that you are a luan, you will stand uiwn lK)th fe(*t and fear 
no man. This earth was made for you, was it not; and It was here a Umg 
time before the C. F. & I, came upon it When the 0. F. & I. came ui>on this 
earth, they did not get a nujrtgage on it, did they? No, they did not. The 
earth was here long iH'fore they came, and it will be here when their rotten 
carcasses burn up in hell. 

I lookwl at those children on that w’ogon, a child of about 10 years old, and 
the mother — she had a babe in her arms — and they dl<l not have clothing enough 
to shelter them from the ct»ld ; they had lunm thrown out like dogs. They had 
a comfortable home from which they were ejected by the C. F. & L When the 
C. F. & I. Oo.’s wives go to the seashore they engage a room for their dog, 
and they have it fed out of a silver plate, while you get up old, broken-up dishes ; 
that Is what you eat out of. 

There came a year In the history of this Nation when West Virginia said, 
'* We are standing among the great States of the Nation, not as a State with 
slaves working in the mines, and we will rise to a nobler statehood men and 
women who sljind among the foremost and lulvaneed i^H)ple of the Nation,” 
and lliese miners struek. They plead wltli tin* governor and with the State 
officials. In fact, with everyone, and no nttemtion was paid to them; Imt they 
attende<I to it themselves, and they told tlndr operators that they may go out, 
and then you will conct*de to us. They made the United Stut(*s Senate move, 
and they calle<l the attention of the whole world to their action. These men 
and women — those women with babes In their arms — tcwjk an oatli to the 
•eternal God thiit there wouhl be no more coal dug until there was a better 
condition prevailing for their elilldren. The opc'rntors said, “We will never 
recognize the union,” but “never” is a long time; but they did c(»me t(> time, 
and the C. F. & I. will conic to time, f Applause.] 1 will tell you why ; The day 
of muscle and training Is over; the day of hrutullzlng the working class Is 
over; and the day of harmonizing and uplifting the working class Is here, 
and we claim that right; we claim the right for that child to have a good (mIu* 
cation; we claim the right for that child to have a good home; and we want 
comfort for Its mother; wo want Its father to know what rest Is. That Is what 
we are fighting for, and I want to a.^^k you, Is there anything wrong about that? 

I am not worrying about getting a Iasi In heaven — I am not working for that — 
It is a bed here that I am working for. You scs* the chambermaids may be on a 
strike when I die, and I might not get a lied then. 

Did you ever go Into the operators’ clubs? I have been In them ; and, don’t you 
know, they looked more like hogs to me than human beings. They were plotting, 
devising, and scheming how they could rob tlielr neighbors. 

One time, In the city of Chicago, I was doing some work for one of tlie great 
families In Chicago, and he was one of tlie great lawyers of the State of Illi- 
nois at that time, and he was einployeil by a corporation. He warn an able 
lawyer, but he knew nothing of the Industrial struggle. I uscfl to stay up at 
nights and sit at his window' an<l w'ould waUii the corporation loa<lers. I W'ould 
get on to how they would scheme to catch the workers and entrap them, how 
they would use the newspapers to Influence the public opinion, and It gave me 
an insight In the scheming of the ruling class. They usetl to have their dls- 
tlnguislietl bishop sit w'lth them, too. They said “Gentlemen” — gentlemen are 
always thieves — “ It would be better to do tlius and so ; the workers w'ere easy.” 

The workers had no time to spend In studying this great question, for they 
worked, worked, worked all the time, and when they did get through their work 
they were too tired for study, and so It Is to-day — and we have been trying to 
make our workday so that you will be able to take some time to study these great 
questions. How much wealth would there be In this great country If It was not 
for the workers? How much land would be cultivated If it were not fqr the 
workers? Who went Into the mine first? The workingman. Who pushed the 
props out? The workingman, when they could get them, and yet the workings 
man does not realize his worth in this great cause of Industry. 

Boys, your wives are going to suffer the penalty. How many of your wives 
go to tie seashore? Did any of you women ever go to the seashore? All those 
of you women who ever went to the seashore please put up your hands. You bet 
your life, If I was in an audience of C. F. & I. women and asked them if they 
ever went to the seashore, every one of them would signify that they had gone 
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to th(* seasliore. You do the work that enable the wives of the operatora to 
pay $1,000 for dresses for them to put on their rotten (•arcass<?s. You let them 
work you ; you ilress the mine owners wife and you put your wdfe In rags. You 
are the men tliat ought to let tlie world know how' great you are. 

VVe are not a charity organization; we are against charity; I am greatly 
opposKHl to eharitv. A I'VHleral judge* said to me once, “ Why don’t you go Into 
charily work? ” And I said to him, No, sir; I do not l)elleve in it.” We don’t 
ikhhI (’harity ; we ne«‘d w hat belongs to ns, and we arc* going to get what belongs 
to us. I Ai)plause. j We are going to have what belongs to us, bccau.se the dawn 
of that ncddcT day is here. We crcMtc* w'(*allh, and we liave producc*d the wealth 
of this gieat Nation ; and if we have done that, why should we have that hungry 
child, and why should any public ollicial sland for such a condition? Why 
should any puhilc* odkial stand for the horrible conditions ns I have seen here 
In these Helds? Mem, l)ij(kle on your arm<»r, stand out for the law; stand out 
for the enforeemont of tlie laws like nan; stand out for tlie honor of the State; 
stand out for that uhieli is .Aours and get II, and never OiS a pound of coal 
till yc)U do, and don't let any oIIut fellow' do it. We stand for better chlld- 
liocui ; wc* are going to stand for b<*ttc“r literature to come into our liomes; w'e 
are going j.o sland for belter cMlucalion for our diildren. We don’t w'ant that 
that tells us wli.il we are gedng to g<i whcMi wc* are dead; we want (hat which 
tells us what we will got while w'e are living. 

We lued an old fc^How’ in West \ irgiida, aiul he* uscmI to run tlte miners, and he 
went down to the Keiiliieky foreign mission and would tell tiiem that they ccmld 
send tliis ovct to (’hinu — luit take .b sus out of tlie way. Those genis of w'omen 
would say. ” oh. liow charming ycai are; .\ou are so charming” ; and he w'as tlie 
blggc*st tidef that (Jod c*ver put on tlie eartli. Tlieii he was so charming, you 
know. Tlu'se kids, tlitw have* m*NC‘r dewe lojied ycd. They did not know’ what 
chilizatlon mc'ans. It is tlie workers of tlie world that is civilizing the wmrld; 
,tt/wns nc‘Vc‘r the other class; thc*y have disliarmonizcd and (Icinoralizcsl the 
human raec* in all lilstory. II is llic* men and women who struck ; it w’as the men 
and women who took thc'lr Ii\4‘s In tliclr hands; it w'as the mc*n and women of 
40 years ago, tiuU you knew’ and I kra*w', that started out w ith thi.s great move- 
ment tluit has now 4r>0.(K)b men w ithin its ranks, Tliey would not even in* allow'ed 
inside of the door — tlit‘y dic'd liy tlie wayside — ^Imt tlmy are the ones that planted 
tlici scH'd tliat we arc' rc*:iping to-day, ni.> friends. It was tliose men and women that 
1 knew In Pemisylvunlu tliat .started this work. I have travelc'd myself for 50 
miles — wc‘ hail no mone y lo pay railroad fare*. Tlie men were bc'gging to come 
tlierc*, and neltlic'r of us liad monc\v with wiiicdi to pay railroad fare. We laiuglit 
I.Teerit sandwiehes to c'at on the road wlille we truvcdcsl. It rained, and w’e got 
wc't; Imt tliat made no difl’erenee; we w’c*re warm w’ith tlie love of liumanity’s, 
b<‘tter day. At night we went into tlie w’cKids and organizc'd those slaves of the 
mine's. \N’e noM'r thought of c»ur .stomaclis; we tlioiiglit of our children and 
all their c'hildren's children in tliose days. You linve got to make sacrifices; 
no liattle Is ewer won without making sacrifievs; tlic'se w’omon liave bcH*n making 
sacrifices all along. If the mine owners want a 10-yc*ar strike, we can give it to 
them. Do you know that? f Applause.] If the C. F. & I. wants a 10-year strike, 
we can gl>e them a 10-year strike, and we are ready for 10 years more when 
we get through. I Applause. 1 

Mark dciwn w hat I tc'll you — mark dow’n what I tell you men from this plat- 
form. Tlie tbivc'rnmont of tills Nation, Inside of the nc'xt 10 years, will take 
over the mines of this Nation and will run tliem for the benefit of these people 
and not for the corporation. I am not mistaken in tills. 

.\s the sun rl.sc*s for you, inside of the next 10 years three-fourths of the mines 
of tills eoiimry w’lll be in tlie hands of the Government. Y'ou will work six 
hours a day. In North Dakota the iiu*n work eight hours ; the mliuis are owned 
by the Government: therefore you hny what you get at coat, for the Oovern- 
inent c an do that. And if the mines In Nortli Dakota can be run by the Govern- 
ment, why can not it be done with the mines here in Colorado? These thieves 
have taken up the mineral lauds; they have hired Jack, ]Mike, and JIra to take 
up these tracts of land for them. IVm’t you tlilnk Uucle Sam can come in 
and clean hell out of all of them and take the whole tract away from them? 
Who would have thought that five years ago, four years ago? Who would have 
thought that even three years ago the United States Senate would get up to 
where It Is to-day and tell the mine ow’ners of West Virginia what they are tell- 
ing them now. You are getting a new type of men in the United States Senate, 
men w lio ni*e beginning to realize what this great Industrial question Is. 1 was 
telling one of the United States Senators In Washlngt,on about an Incident 
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wh^re one of the boys was thrown out. Tliis little boy throw his ImiHls up over 
my head, and he said, “They have hurt iny nmniina, and they kleluHl her, and 
when I get to be a man I am going to kill 20 of them.” I said, “ This Is how we 
make criminals,” but thank (i<Ml that w'e are giving birth to children that would 
not stand for such trcatUH'iit. 

This is a fight to the finish. This Is m»t a Sunday sch/x)!, and I hoix' every 
man will stand solid and stand together. They ^^an md dig c<k\ 1 without you, 
and they can’t run railroads without coal. Thow^ fellows at Puel)lo, at the 
smelters, say. “ ^^’lly ar(‘ we closing <lown our niillsV” What do we care about 
their mlll.s? “ We don’t care alxuit your ndlls : we have been keeping them ojM-n. 
and you have not paid us for it,” And they say. “Why, we want tr» make 
money.” “Well, we >\arU to make iiiouey, tm»; you have iKHai making It, aral 
now it is our turn. We will oi»en your mills when you get off of your iX'rclL" 
They say, “ We will give you a eh«vkw’<‘lghman.” “ Why, they would not he 
any good to u^i if we did not liuve a union.” And then the.\ say. “ We are going 
to rec<>giilze the union bet^nust* whtui we <lo that we will get everything <dse wi- 
want.” Do you know that. We sjild, “You will have to come into the union, 
and the war won’t stop until you come Into the union.” Tliat is what Wfish- 
Ington s;iid. King (h‘orge sal<l, “ (iet out, mo will rule llie lahd oarsidves.” 
Washington said the pi'ople wlio live in this country will ruh‘ tin' comdrv, and 
th(*y are going to own it. The whole State and Nation was foundeil on the 
union. Doctors unhmlze; nuslicnl professions have their unions; the merchants 
are organlz<Hl; an<l If the union Is good for all of them it crnglil to he good for 
us. We came In hecause we know wc have better comlltlons when we have a 
united force. Tliey know wh<‘n we are uidted they <‘an t conqu(‘r us. Stand up 
and toll them we arc in the union and there to slay, f Applause.)' 

If you want olHMHMl miiKTs hrouglit into the Stale of DoI<>rad<> we will ]>rlng 
them in, and we will li<k hell <uit of the orierator.s. [Applause.] We are not 
going to take atiy guns; we are going to take picks along, and we will take thv* 
mint's and ov>’n them. 

Did Jack ever tell you, “ Say, INlary, >oa go fl(>wn and scrub the floor /or tlt« 
suptTlntendem’s wife, or the h<»s>*s wife, and then I will g('t a good rmmi.” 
[Apjdnuso.] I h:iv<» known wonjtm to do that; poor fools. I liave known tljein 
to go down and send) floors like a dog, while their own ihmrs were dirty. Jack 
was such a damn f(M)l lliat he was not able to get a good room wlthoul having 
Ids wife scrub the thsa-s for those men. W<‘ (hm’t l>elong to that nrm,v ; we are 
here for Industrial freedom tliat was horn on the bosom of fair (k>lumhlH. 
Our sons and daughters will he fns*; tlu* im*n ami women beneath the Stars and 
Stripes shall rise into glorious manluMxi and fairer womanhfKxl, and in the days 
to come thtTe will he no cringing slave, no tyrant master. You will he frw; 
lK)verty and misery will be unknown : we will turn the jails into playgrounds 
for the children ; we will build homes, and not h>g kennels and shn<’ks as you 
have them now’; there will l>e no elvlMzatton ns long ns sucli (‘onditions as that 
abound, and now you men and w’onuai w ill have to stand the fight. 


’WEITZEL EXHIBIT NO, 5. 

[The Colorudo Fuel A Iron Co. Fuel department Circular letter.} 

Pi KBLo, Colo., March 31, lOlS. 

All superintendents: 

The new mining Inw’ Just passe<l by tlie legislature provides that all mine 
foremen, assistant mlue foremen, and fire iKrsses shall have certlllcuti's lssue<l 
by an examining board provided for In the laiv. 

These certificates are to be issued ; 

First, to persons who shall satisfactorily pa.s« an examination, written or 
oral, as may be prescribed by the board of examiners, and shall satisfy the 
board that they have been eraployetl In underground positions in the mines of 
Colorado for two years prior to such examination. 

Second, to any person who shall produce satisfactory evi<lence that they hove 
for a period of one year Immediately preceding April 1, 1913, continuously and 
capably performed the duties at mine foreman, assistant mine foreman, or fire 
boss In this State. 

It Is probable that the examining board will begin to sit about the middle 
of May, and w’lH hold examinations In different parts of the State, ond It Is 
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highly Important that prospective candidates should begin to prepare tlieinselves 
at once. 

Men who have been in the positions of mine foreman, assistant mine fore- 
man, or fire boss for one year continuously prior to April 1 will have to appear 
before the board with letters to show tliat tliey have been in these positions 
the re(iulreil length of time, and all other candidates should begin to prepare 
themselves to stand the i'xaminatlon. Any person who has been in under- 
grotind s('rvlce for a period of two years in tlie State of Colorado is eligible to 
take th(‘ examination. 

It is eur purpose tr) send out a list of examination questions to be answered 
in writing, and we ask tliat you furnisli us imrru'dintely with names of those 
wishing lo take tlie preparatory course. A siillicicnt number of the lists of 
questions will be furnislicd eacli superintendent so Unit each applicant may 
have a list, and directions for mailing the answ'ers will be given wdien the ques- 
tions are sent out. 

I’lease forward tlic list of names of men at your mine at your earliest con- 
venience. 

10. II. Wkitzkl, Manager. 


(The ('olonido Tut 1 Iron ('o. Fuel dopartraont. (’Ircular li tter.] 

1‘i’KHLo, (\)L()., April 7, 1013. 

All aapirinUndents: 

In pursuance of circular letter of Marcli 31, I am inclosing herewith tlie 
first list of (luestioii.s. 

It is suggc'stcd that a <'lass he formed at ea<-h mine and llmt candidates work 
titgetluT. If any tissistance is neeiled. It will i>i‘ lurnlvhcd by your local division 
eugliHvr's elllc(‘ or (lie teacla'rs in camp schools. 

All superintendents are requested t<» join tlie classics aial send in answers to 
questions. 

10. II. Wia rzKi., Manager. 


I'l'lie CoUtiadu I'lal Iron Co. Fuel dep.utnn>nt. Clreular letter.] 

PfKHi.o, Coi.o., March 7, 1013. 

To (audidalcs: 

It is till' iiili'iit and jiurpose of liie nian.igi’ment liy sending out these jire- 
limlnary examination ])apors to give prospect l\e camlidates who wish to take 
tlie examination for llie positions of mine foreman, jisslstant mine foreman, and 
fire boss, as prt'scrlbed by tlie now mining liuv, a general idea of questions that 
tire usually askinl by boanls of exumiiu'r.s, and. furtlii'r, to encourage ambi- 
tious men to gain tlie required Int’ormution to qiialHj for said jiositions in the 
future. 

If our men will resiaaid and sliow’ a desire for Improving tlieir eondltlon and 
elliciency, it is our iuieiition to gi\e other iiidueemeuts, w'liich w'ill be made 
known later. 

It should ho distinctly understooil tliat these questions will not be the ques- 
tions asked liy the board of examiners, Init questions of a similar nature are 
likely to be asked. If earulldates are aide to an.swer these questions by the aid 
and use of textbooks, they should be aide to qualify before a board of 
examiners. 

Candidates will please comply wdtli tlie following rules: 

First. I’se light foolscap paper. 

Second. Write only on one side of paiH'r. 

Third. I.eave a space of I inch on riglit-hand side of paper. 

Question i>aixM*s with answers tlierelo will lie <-ollected by the superintendents 
ami malUHl to Mr. David (trlfliths. Canon City, Colo. Mr. Grlfliths will advise 
each superintendent us to jiercentage made by each candidate at his plant 

E. H. Weitzel, Manager. 


liKFERENCE. 

1. What Is the name of the mine at which you are employed? 

2. Give name and address of the suptTintendent. 

3. What is your name and post-office address? 
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4. Whaf Is your ago? 

5. What is your nationality? 

6. What, if any, foreign language do you speak? 

7. Are you a citizen of the United States? If naturalized, can you pro<luco 
proof of your citizenship? 

8. What is your present oocnp>itlon ? 

9. How long have you boon employtsl in present occupation at the present mine? 

10. How long so employed In this State or elsewhere? 

11. How long have you Ix^en einploy<sl in eonl mining in any capacity? 

12. Are you in the liablt of using intoxicants? If so, to what extent? 

PRACTK’AI. EXPKItlEVOK. 

1. Briefly describe a coal fleld. 

2. What is uuderst<Mi<l by dip. strike, outcrop, and i)asln? 

8. Define the dlfTerence hetw(S‘n a fault and dike. 

4. Name the different varieties of e<»al in this State, 

5. Name the different kind of openings of coal mlnc.s. 

6. Briefly describe the cotidlfloiH widch govern the different kind of oiicningH. 

7. Deserll>o the two prineipnl methods of working eonl seanis, 

8. What is underst(K)d by mine ventilation, and why Is It liCMS'ssary ? 

9. Describe the different systems of ventilating eonl mines. 

10. What is meant by splitting the air currents and what advantages are de- 
rived by so doing? 

11. Name the two most common gases found in coal minces. Kxplaln bow de- 
tectc'd, whore found, and how rc'movc‘d. 

12. What do you know about fire damp; state what experience you have had 
in any mine generating explosive gas. 

13. What is mc’ant by a safety lamp and what are the essential fc‘atures of a 
gocMl safety lamp for a fire boss? 

11. Narn(‘ and dc‘scrlbe the bc'st safety lamp that you know of for general use 
In coal mines. 

lo. Name the various Instruments us^sl by mine foremen and Are bossevs In and 
around coal mines; britdiy explain their use. 

10. In a seam of coal that is undermInc'd by band, what are the principal pre- 
cautions that you wouhl Irislst on miners taking? 

17. What, in your opinion, are tlie principal causes of tlie greatest number of 
fatalities In our mines? 

18. Do you consider It safe to use <*lectrlc machinery in a dusty mine if ex- 
plosive gas is sometimes found therein? If not, explain fully. 

19. In a dusty mine liable to explosion, what precautions would you adopt to 
avoid accidents? 

20. If you had cliarge of a mine, the workings (>f widch were approaching an 
ohl ndne to tl>e rise and fall of \\ater, what precautions would you adopt? 

21. If you had an explosion in the mine, destroying the ventilating apparatus, 
what would you do first and how would you proewd to explore? 

22. De.scribe the duties of a mine* f<»reinnn as prc*serib(‘d by the new mining 
law. (Copy of law furnislied by local superliitc*ndent.) 

23. Describe the duties of a tire boss as firescrlbed by the new mining law. 

24. What Is the most imiwrtant duty of a shot lighter prewlous to firing shots? 

25. State in detail your experience in and around coal mines In this State or 
elsewhere. 

Arithmetic and Mensuk \tion. 

In answe^rtng following questions, 62.5 poundH p»T cubic foot will bo used as weight of 
water, and 75 gallons will be considered as 1 cubic foot. 

1. Name and denote the four common signs used In arithmetic. « 

2. What do the following abrevlatlons mean: ", W.O., V, p.? 

8. Explain the difference between a common fraction and a decimal. Give an 
example. 

4. Extract the square root of 114,921. Show process. 

5. Extract the cube root of 912,073. Show prcK^ew. 

6. If the scale on a map is 290 miles to the Inch, whut distance does 
represent? 

7. What is the mbbing surface In a 0-foot square airway 2,000 feet long? 
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8. What is the rubbing surfuee In a rectangular airway 3' x 12\ 2,000 feet 
long? 

0. What is the area and perimeter of the alnvays in questions 7 and 8? 

10. In an airway 8' x 8', the velocity of the air current is 480 feet per minute. 
What quuntUy is circulating? 

11. How many cubic feet of air is passing per minute in an airway 8' x6' if 
the velocity is 20 yards in 12 stx’onds? 

12. If tlie area of a square alrwuy is 42 square feet, what is its perimeter? 

13. In a rectangular airway one side of which Is 8 feet and its diagonal is 10 
feet, what is its area and i)crimeter? Show process. 

14. How many cubic yards in a shaft 16 feet long, 12 feet wdde, and 200 yards 
deep? 

15. How many tons (2,000 pounds) of material in a rectangular shaft 
12' X 8' X 400' deep, spcciflc gravity of rock being 2.24? 

16. How many gallons of water in a circular shaft 10 feet in diameter and 
440 feet deej)? (live answer in United States and imperial gallons. 

17. If a slope pitching 6% is 2,(X)0 fis^t long, 10 feet wide, and 6 feet high, 
becomes filled with wjiler until the edge of water is within 1,200 feet of the 
mouth, how many U. S. gallons are there in it? 

18. If a punq) is capable of pumping 100 gallons per minute and working 10 
hours per day, in how many days will it pump the water out in question 17, 
assuming there is a constant inflow of 20 gallons iH'r minute? 

10. How many pounds of coal in a cubic yard if the spec-lflc gravity Is 1.27? 

20. How many tons of coal in an acre If the thickness of seam is 5 feet and 
specific gravity is 1.24? 

21. How many tons of coal In a triangular piece of coal wdiose sides are 40 
feet, 60 feet, and 180 feet, respectively, thickness of seam 4'8", specific grav- 
ity 1.3? 

22. How many tons of slack In a cylindrical steed bin, 20 feet in diameter and 
40 feet deep, assuming 1 cubic foot to w'elgh 50 pounds. 

23. In brushing an entry 8 feet wide, 2'4" high, and 200 yards long, how many 
cubic yards would be removed? 

24. If an entry 10 feet wide, 0 feet high, Is driven for l,(X)0 feet, how many 
tons of coal was removed If the si'>eclflc gravity Is 1.25? 

25. If a cubic yard of coal welglis 2,100 iwinds, what is its specific gravity? 

26. What is the area and circumference of a circle, tlie diameter l)elng 10 
feet? 

27. What Is the length of tlie side of a square having tlie same area as circle 
in question No. 20? 

2S. How many long tons of 4.5-poiind steel rails wo\ild you order to relay a 
slope 8,400 feet long? 

How many ties would you need to relay the above slope if the ties are 
placed 20-inch centers? 

30. How many sucks of cement would be required for an engine foundation 
24' X 18' X 5' deep, a.ssuniing you use 6 sacks to the cubic yard? 

81. If a trip of 20 cars averaging 3,200 pounds of coal is hoistetl In 16 minutes, 
what Is the tonnage In a day of 8 hours? 

32. If a car of coal weighing 3,000 tMuinds is hoisted through a shaft every 
50 seconds, what Is the capacity per hour? 

83. In a shaft 200 yards deep, a car of coal is hoisted every minute, allowing 
15 seconds for clumping or caging of cars, find the average velocity of cage per 
second? 

34. If the capacity of a shaft is 1,200 tons per day of 8 hours, what Is the 
average weight of coal in pit cars If a car is hoisted every 40 seconds? 

35. If a shaft is 220 yarefs deep, how many coils of rope w'ould there be on a 
drum 10 feet In diameter? 

86. If there are 22 colls of rope on a drum 12 feet In diameter, how deep is 
tl\p shaft, allowing 4 colls to be stationary? 

87. If a vein of coal is 4'2" thick and has tw’o streaks of Impurities 6" and 
8", respectively, what per cent of worthless material does It contain? 

88. If the production of a shaft Is 800 tons per day of mine run, and after 
screening you have 120 tons of nut coal, 275 tons of pea and slack, and 5 tons 
of rock, what Ls the percentage of lump, nut, pea, and slack, and rock? 

89 . What is tlie area of an engine cylinder tbat is 18 Inches in diameter? 

40. What is the weight of a steel shaft 10 feet long and 8 inches in diameter, 
specific gravity of steel being 7.85? 
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( Second list sent out.] 

PKACTICAL QUKSTIONS ON COAL MINING. 

L What is ntm<xsi>hoj-lc air (nmiixistNl of? Name Its component parts and 
state their pro|>ortlon by woiKht and volume. 

2. What is the welf;ht of a cubic fotU of air when the barometer registers 28 
inches 'and the thermometer reading is 80* F.? 

3. What is the weiglit of a ruble foot of <'1L and CO, under the same condi- 
tions as mentioiUHl in question 2? 

4. What Is meant by the specific gravity of a s<>lid and a gtis? Oive the 
Bpecific gravity t»f some solid and some well-known gas found In coni mines. 

5. Whut Is umhTsto(xl by the cheiui<-al symbol of a gas? (live the symbol of 
the two most common gases found "in coal mines. 

G. Whut Is understood by the transpiration of n ga.s, and what Is the dlfTtU'- 
ence botwetm transpiration ami diffusion? 

7. What is fire dump? State the proi>orth»n and percentage of (*lf« in the 
mixture within the explo.slve limits, also pnqvwtion and j>eiTentage at its 
maximum explosive force. 

8. What is after damp? State what gasmis mixtures it generally consists 
of and Its effect on life ami comhusllon. 

9. Nauiie, give .symbol, specific gnivlty, clc., of tlarec comismnd gast'S found 
in coal mlm*.s. 

10. Whut Is meant by cwfflclent of friction uscsl In prr»l>leuis relathig to 
ventilation of coad mines? I'sc Atkinson llgiire.s. 

11. Give Atkinsoir.s w’oll-known algebraic formula for solving ventilating 
problems. 

12. In order to show that you understand the formuht. substitute figure.s for 
the mine you are working at and final the ventilating pressure. 

13. What is a water gauge? If the water-p\nge remling is 2.5 fea^t, w'hat Is 
tlie ventilating pressura* in ixaunds per saiuare f«K)t. 

14. If the (lunntlly of air prodticasl In a mine Is .50,000 cubic feet per minute 
and the water-gauge reading Is 2.5, what is the hor.seiMover producing the 
ventilation? 

15. If the velocity of an air current Is 200 fea^t per minute and the wjiter- 
gauge reading Is .8, what would be the water-gauge reading if the velocity is 
doublcat? 

IG. If 40,00t) cubic fwt of air Is circulating through a mine with 4 horse- 
power, W’hat horsepower w’ould be required to circulate 80.000 cubic feet? 

17. What is a barometer? How is it affected by altitude? 

18. What is a siphon, and to wiiat elevation will it pass w’ater when barom- 
eter reading is 24 Inches? 

10. If a slope Is pitching 4.5 degree's am! Is 2,.500 fwt long, w hat is the pressure 
per square inch on the pump cxdumn 40 fcM*t from the face*? 

20. What is the pressure per square incii on the pump jiungers in a shaft. 
240 yards deep? 

21. AVho W’HS the discoverer of the principal factor of tlie safety lamp? What 
sire wires are used In making the gauze, and how’ many ui»ertureH to the square 
Inch? 

22. Why Is It that the flame of a safety lamp Inclosed In a wire gaure will 
not ignite the surrounding explosive mixture? 

28. What is the difference between Ifi per cent and 10 degree pitch? Explain 
by a diagram. 

24. The diameter of the piston of an engine Is 10 inches and length of stroke 
Is 18 Inches. The engine makes 200 revolutions per minute with a mean 
effective pre.ssure of 50 pounds i)er square inch. What Is the horsepower of 
the engine? 

25. If a fan Is 20 feet in diameter and makes 100 revolutions per minute, 
what Is the peripheral speed at the tip of the blade? 

[BecxHid list sent out.] 

ABITHMETIC AND MENStTlATION. 

In nnswerlOK fallowing qaeitions. 62.5 pounds per cubic foot will be used 9M weight of 
water, and 7| gallons will be considered as 1 cubic foot. 

1. Name and denote the four common signs used in arithmetic. 

2. What do the following abbreviations mean: *, ", %, W.G., V, p.T 
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3. Explain the difference between a common fraction and a decimal. Give 
an example. 

4. Extract the square root of 114,921. Show process. 

5. Extract the cube root of 912,673. Show proce8.s. 

6. If the scale on a map is 200 miles to the inch, what distance does Sft'' 
represent? 

7. What Is the mbblnfr surface In a 6-foot square airway 2,000 feet long? 

8. Wliut is the rubbing surface in a rectangular airway 3' x 12' 2,000 feet 
long? 

9. What is the area and perimeter of the airways in questions 7 and 8? 

10. In an airway 8' x 8' the velocity of the air current is 480 feet per minute. 
What quantity is circulating? 

n. How many cubic feet of air is passing- per minute in an airway 8' x 6' 
if the velocity is 20 yards in 12 .seconds? 

12. If the area of a square airway is 42 square feet, what is its perimeter? 

13. In a rectangular airway one .side of which is 8 feet and lt.s diagonal is 
10 f(‘ct, what is its area and perimeter? Show process. 

14. How many cubic yards In a shaft 16 feet long, 12 feet wide, ami 200 
yards deep? 

IT). How many tons (2,000 pounds) of material in a rectangular .shaft 
12' X 8' X 400' deep, .specitlc gravity of rock being 2.24? 

10. How many gallons of water in a cireiilar shaft 10 feet In diameter and 
440 fe(*t deep? Give answer In United States and imperial gallons. 

17. It’ a slope pitching 0 per cent is 2,0(K) feet long, JO feet wide, and 6 
feet higli, ])ceome.s tilled with waiter until tlie edge of water is wltliin 1,200 
feet of the mouth, how many IT. S. gallons are there in It? 

18. If a pump is capable of pumping 100 gallons per minute and working 
10 liours per day, in how many days will it pump tlio water out In question 
17, assuming there Is a constant intlow of 20 gallons ix^r minuti'? 

19. How' many pound.s of coal in a cubic yard if the spoeific gravity is 1.27? 

20. How’ many tons of coal in an acre if tlie thickness of seam is 5 feet and 
specitlc gravity is 1.24? 

21. How many tons of coal in a triangular pli-cc of coal whoso sides are 40 
feet, CO feet, and 80 feet, respectively, thickiu*ss of s<‘um 4' 8", specific 
gravity 1.3? 

22. IIow many tons of shuk in a oHndrlcal steel bin 20 fe('t In diameter and 
40 feet det'p, assuming 1 cuble foot to w'elgh 50 pounds? 

23. In brusldng an entry 8 feet wide, 2' 4" high, and 200 yards long, how 
many cubic yards w'ould be removed? 

24. If an entry 10 feet wide, 6 feet Idgh, Is driven for 1,000 feet, how 
many tons of coal was rcmovi^l if the specllle gravity Is 1.25? 

25. If a cul»lc yard of coal welgiis 2.i(H) ]>oumN, what is its specific gravity? 

20, AVhat l.s tlie area and circumference of a circle, the diameter being 

10 feet? 

27. What is the length of the side of n square having tiie same area as 
circle in question No. 26? 

28. How' many long tons of 4.5-pound steel rails would you order to relay 
n slope 3.400 feet long? 

29. Ilow many ties would you need to relay the above slope if the ties are 
placed 20-inch centers? 

30. How' many sacks of cement would lie required for an engine foundation 
24' X 18' X 5' deep, assuming yon use 6 sacks to tlie ciildc yard? 

31. If a trip of 20 cars, averaging 3.2(K> pounds, of coal Is hoisteii in 16 
minutes, what is tlie tonnage In a day of 8 hours? 


WEITZEL EXHIBIT NO. 6. 

Trinidad, Colo., October IS, ISIS. 

To tchom may concern: 

I, Leo J. Kahn, hereby certify that I was present at a meeting of the United 
Mine Workers’ or organizers held in the Packer Building, at Trinidad, Colo., on 
or about July 25, 1913, and heard an address made by a man Introduced to me 
as Mr. Wallace, editor of the United Mine Workers* Journal. During Mr, 
Wallace’s address that evening he told the organizers to tell the to arm 
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tbcmadvw the best rifles money wonM boy, get op on the hills and net 
be a damned bit particular who they picked off. The following morhing In 
conversation with Wallace he told me that the methods advised by him the 
night before was the only way to do It 

Lbo J. Kahn. 

Ptatb or COLOBADO, County of Las Animas, ss: 

lico J. Kahn, being first duly swoni, on his oath deposes and says: That he 
has read the above and foregoing affidavit by me made, knows 'the contents 
thereof, and that the matters and things therein stated are true to his own 
knowledge. 

Lro J. KiHH. 


Subscribed and sworn to Ix'fore me tills 13th 
[seal.] 

My commission expires August 1.1, 1917. 


day of October, A. P. 1913. 

J. Oblando Xohthcutt, 

Xotary Public. 


WEITZEL EXHIBIT NO. 7. 

yoiTinlar, 


Name of mine. 


Morley 

HoiM-is 

Terclo 

Primcro 

Frederic.. . . 

Berwlnd 

Tabasco 

Rouse 

I^ester 

Ideal 

Cameron 

Walflcn 

Robinson . . . 

(InJob 

Floresta 


Coal dumped on ground during November- 

Ideal. 

Cameron 

Waben 

Ribinson 


Pays 

worked. 

l^odiu-tlon 
(A and 21 
re porta.) 

Tx»«in 

tonnage. 


16 

24 

25 

17 

IS 

20 

21 

22 

23 

25 

24. 125 
24. 125 
25 

21.50 

2I.S75 

1.5, 496. 50 
13, 709. 40 1 
6,350.95 

22.299.15 
21,863.45 

9,364.55 

13,914.70 

15.851.15 
9,421.40 
9,693.30 

8,716 

671 

968.50 

571.20 
254.04 

1,311.70 

1,214.60 

468.20 
662.60 

720.50 
409.60 

10,494 

8,602 

2,341 

2,650 

2,161 

819 

11,088.76 
19,494. 75 

10.912.60 
5,630.00 

4.244.60 










189,336.25 

28,254 

— 




2,21S.26 

2,443.16 

4,393.80 

1,403.36 


10,616.65 

38,264 


189,335) 38,770 (20.60% 

87,867.0 


903.00 


WEITZEL EXHIBIT NO. 8. 

Thk Colorado Ft^kl & Ibon Co., 

Mr. Uwis K. BMW!,. ^9- "'i- 

Secretary Commission on Industrial Relations, 

Chicago, III. 

Dm Sib: In compliance with request of Mr. Basil M. Manly, dated Decem- 
herewith transcript of my testimony before the Indus* 
trial Relations Committee In Denver, December 8 and 9. 

In erw7 correction.^ at different places where the transcript was 

88819*— S.Doc.415,64-l—vol8 18 
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On page 1662 I testified as follows; 

“ In the speech of Mother Jones, quoted by Mr. Weinatock yesterday, as an 
Illustration dealing with class hatred, it says : 

“ ‘ Fellow workers — I won't say ladies and gentlemen, for ladies and gentle- 
men are thieves, robbers, and highwaymen.' ” 

At the time I testified to fids I w’as under the impression that the speech 
In the hands of the committee and which had been quoted from by Mr. Welnstock 
was the speech delivered at Starkville. I have since learned that it was a 
speech delivered at Segundo or some other point, and the speech I referred to in 
my testimony was one delivered by Mother Jones at Starkville, a copy of which 
I am inclosing herewith. 

There were statements made by witnesses who followed me on the stand which 
I would have bwn glad to have corrected, but did not have the opportunity on 
account of lack of time. I will now take advantage of the offer made in Mr. 
Manly’s letter to make some further statements. 

The first Is with reference to a statement made by John McLennan that the 
county oflicials in Huerfano and Las Animas Counties were under the employ 
of tlie coal companies. So far as our company is concerned, I will say that 
there never has been a single dollar paid to any county official for services 
rendered our company, and no county official while serving In such capacity 
was ever on our pay roll In any sense. 

The Rev. McDonald made the statement that camp houses were never re- 
paired, and In many cases were pig sties. I doubt whether the Rev. McDonald 
was ever In any of our camps, and In contradiction of his statement I wish 
to say that we have been spending an average of more than $30,000 a year on 
painting and repairing camp houses. We have kept a gang of painters busy 
continuously for the lust several years, moving from one camp to another, re- 
painting canjp houses both Inside and out, and have always kept our houses in 
the best of repair, 

A witness from Morley handed In statements of his earnings, and Chairman 
Walsh noticed de<luctlon of 50 cents for bath, and In reply to a question asketl 
by the obalrmnn lids witness stated that lie was charged 50 cents per month for 
the privilege of the bathhouse. He was in error in making this statement 
without qualifications. The bathhouse Is entirely free to all employees. There 
are a limited number of lockers in the bathhouse provided for those who care 
to rent them, which enables an employee to place his clothes In the locker and 
to change clothes before he goes home. The only charge made Is for those who 
have the private lockers. All others use the bathhouse free of charge. 

The statement was made by Judge Lindsey, quoting from report of one of 
the State labor commissioners, that the C. F. & I. Co. employed child labor in 
and about the mines and coke ovens. This is absolutely fiilse. Our rules with 
regard to employment of boys under 10 years of age are most rigid, and cir- 
cular letter Issuwl by mo was put in evidence among those with reference to 
the observance of the law. I recall a report from one of our superintendents 
at the coke plant that on the occasion of a visit of one of the factory Inspectors 
he found a small boy at tlie coke ovens wheeling a wheelbarrow of coke. In- 
vestigation developed that the boy had taken lunch to his father, and while 
his father was eating the lunch he was attempting in a childish way to wheel 
a barrow of coke. This was seized on by the labor commissioner as an oppor- 
tunity to charge ns with child labor. AVe are always glad to show our pay 
rolls to anyone who otires to Investigate, and will defy anyone to find boys em- 
ployeil at either the mines or ovens under the legal age. 

Yours, truly, 


E. H. WeitzeIh 


The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., 
Pueblo, Colo., December 19, 10 H. 
United States Commission on Industrial Relations, 

Chicago, III 

(Attention of Mr. M. J. lX>wer.) 

Dear Sir: Referring to your letter of December 10, asking for certain Infor- 
mation. 

The prlntetl form of record useil when a man is employ etl is inclosed here- 
with. 

All orders Issucsl to employees with reference to mining laws of Colorado 
were placed In evidence while I was on the stand. 

The data showing three mines at which tW per rent signed a statement as to 
their satisfaction I think were turned in by Mr. Welborn as Morley, Terclo, and 
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im 


Prliuero. This was a statement signeil by einployeeR to th4 effect that they dbl 
not want to see a strike. At these particular mines the deeertions were us 
follows ; 

Morley employed 837 men in September, 1913, and 14 went on strike. 

Tercio employed 2r>3 men, and 79 went on strike. 

Prlraero employed 372 men, and r»0 went on strike. 

We, however, had two mines at which no men went on strike until they were 
form! out by Intimidation about 30 days aft4*r .strike was called. They are In 
isolated districts where the United Mine Workers had j»ot apparently had time 
to pay any attention to until after the strike was well umler way in other parts 
the State. The mines I refer to are Cresten! Butte and Floresta, In Oinmlson 
County. Floresta omployeil 100 men and Crest e<l Ibitte ItHK 
The picture of the flrst-aid team requesteil In your lettt'i* was Imndcd to yoii 
in Denver. 



Thk Coiouado Fukl & Iron Co., 
Puehlo, Coln.^ DecembiT 


Mr. Lewis K. Brown, 

iiecrctary CvinyniJtsiou on ImluHtrial Relations, 

Chicago, III. 

Dear Sir: Supplementary to my lelltr of the 10th InslJint, to submit the 
following:: 

W. F. Lenthal tcstitled that when he was employed at one of the C. F. ^ I. 
mines In Huerfano County, either Walsen or Cameron, that he was furnished 
mine w’uter for domestic purposes and was charged eltlier 50 cents or a dollar 
fKT month. After he left the stand I spoke to him and asked him about It, and 
ho said that If he had made that statement that ho was mistaken, that ho re- 
ferred to the Mutual mine, operated by tbe Mutual Coal Co., and that be bad 
never iK'on charceil for w^ater at a 0. F & I. Co. mine. I was unable to see his 
testimony, but I feel sure tlial the efunrnlsslon, as well as others, pot the impres- 
sion that he was testlfjdnp as to either Cameron or Wulsen when he maile this 
statement 

Senator Helen Blnp Robinson. I am told, made the statement on the stand 
that I had admitte<l to h(‘r that we pah! tlie militia. I did not admit It to her, but 
made the statement to her that we ha<l pnhl some of the militia. Some of our ftw- 
mer employees and some imui w lio had Imh'h In our employ for 8 or 10 years Joined 
the militia and, In common witli other employers of tlie State,dld notdlseontlnue 
their salaries, but there was not to exceed six or elplit of these men, or I would 
have information If there had been mure. After the militta had been In the field 
for a considerable lenpth of time, and the State was mmhle to pay them, there 
were many enlisteil men who came to me with stories of destitution, saying that 
their families were without funds and destitute. To a number of these I loaned 
small sums, and in some cases think were paid back and in others not. Some of 
these were personal loan.s, and I do not recall a case where I used company funds 
for this purpose. 

As an example of tlie Inability of tbe leaders of the U. M. W. to control their 
members I wish to cite the present strike at Pittsburg, Kans., where the whole 
district has been out for four or five weeks on account of discharge of three 
employees by the Cherokee & Pittsburg Coal Mining Co. Notwithstanding the 
fact that the leaders from the <li,strlct have been In the field, they have bee>i 
unable to put the men back to work. 

Yours, truly, 


E. H. Weitzki,. 


PATTERSON EXHIBIT NO. 1. 

Certified Copies of Coroneb-Jury Verdicts in Ale Cases of Accidental, 
VioiJENT, OB Unnatural Deaths or Coal Miners in and Abound the Coal 
Mines of Huerfano County, State of Coix)rado, Since the 1st Day of 
July, 1905, Until the 30th Day or Novembu, 1014. 

verdict of jury. 

State of Colorado, County of Huerfano, ss: 

An Inquisltioii, holKlen at Shnmway, in Huerfano County, State of Colorado, 
on the 18th day of July, 1905, before 8 . Julian I^aimmie, coroner of said county, 
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iipon the body of Wlillam Whiles, there lying dead, by the Jurors whose names 
are hereto subscribed ; said jurors upon their oaths do say : That deceased met 
death due to his own negligence, and v/e can not attach blame to no othen 
In testimony whereof the said Jurors have hereunto set their han^ the day 
and year aforesaid. 


Attest: 


Thos. Furphy, 

John H. Kelly, 
Harvky Galvin, 
Atjex Ferguson, 

L. A. Dubbin, 

Geo. Wilson, 

Jurors. 


S, Julian Lammie, 
Coroner of Huerfano County. 


VERDICT OF JURY. 

State ,of Colorado, County of Huerfano, as: 

An Inquisition, hoklen at Hnzron mine office, In Huerfano Ckiunty, State of 
(Vilorndo, on the 14tii day of September, lOOJ), before S. Julian Lammie, coroner 
of said county, upon the body of Leonard BanolottI, there lying dead, by the 
jurors whose name are hereto subscrlbeil ; said jurors upon their oath do say : 
Leonard Banolettl came to his death by a fall of rock, due to Ids own negligence 
In not timbering properly. 

In testimony w^heroof the said Jurors have hereunto set their hands the day 
and year aforesaid. 

Jim Martinfj:, 

A. H. Kdminstkn, 
Garhard Fleming, 

Mike Kupison, 

Julian Martinez, 

Nick Martinez, 

*** . Jurors. 

Attest : 

S. Julian T.ammie, 
Coroner of Huerfano County. 


verdict of jury. 

State of Colorado, County of Huerfano, sa: 

An Inquisition, holden at doctor’s office. Rouse, in Huerfano County State of 
C/Olorado, on the 16th day of August, 1005. before S. Julian Lammie coroner 
of said county, upon the body of Joe Petrie, there lying dead, by the jurors 
whose names are hereto subscrlboil ; said jurors upon their oaths do sav * That 
to the best of their knowledge, the deceased came to his death by a fallen rock 
and the accident was unavoidable. 

In testimony whe/eof the said jurors have hereunto set their hands the dav 
and year aforesaid. ^ 

J. K. Garcia, 

T. Agovlusgua, 
ilrxt. Frew, 

Alex McFaing, 

M. S. Patterson, 
Vincent Donati, 

Attest: 

S. Julian Lammie, 
Coroner of Huerfano County. 

verdict of jury. 

State of CoLOKtVDo, County of Huerfano, sa: 

An Inquisition hohlen at Pryor mine office, in Huerfano County. State of 
Colorado, on the 21st day of September. 1905, before S. Julian lammie, coroner 
of said county, upon the body of Domenico Lauzn, there lying ilead, by the Jorora 
whose names are hereto subscribed ; said Jurors upon their oaths do say : That 
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Dwienclo l4iiiia came to his death by a fall of rock striking him on back of 
neck, breaktoE his neck, which caused his death. He was killed In 5 left enby 
at mouth of 17 room. It was an unavoidable accident 
In testimony whereof the said Jurors have hereunto set their hands, the day 
and year aforesaid. 

X. L. Fostkb, 

M. A. Quintana, 

A. 0. Arthur, 

0. W. COBSETINS, 

Pio Uachkmkt, 

Gus Williams, 


S. .TulIAN TvAMMIK, 
Coromr of Huerfano Vouniy. 


>T.RIHCT OK JUKV. 


State ok Colorado, County of Huerfano, m; 

An inquisition hohlen at Mi<lway mine oftloc, In Huerfano County, State of 
Colorado, on the 3d day of June, ]IK)5, liefore S. Julian Lnnnnie, coroner of said 
county, upon the body of Angelo MattevI, there lying dead, by the jurors whoae 
names are hereto Riibscribe<i ; said Jurors upon their oaths do say : liewaseil 
came to his death by an unavoidable accident in the Ml<lway mine; we exon- 
erate all parties. 

In testimony whereof the said Jurors have hereunto set their han<ls, the day 
and year aforesaid. 


Attest: 


W. S. Thomas, 

Paul Ghiardi, 

K. B. Little, 

Gusto Garcia, 

1). H. Rkduiokr, 

J. J. Seoura, 

Juron, 


S. Jri.i\N La MM IE, 
Coroner of Huerfano County, 


VERDICr OF JURY. 


State of Colorado, County of Huerfano, ««; 

An Inquisition holden at Midway mine office, in Iluorfano County, State of 
Colorado, on the 16th day of Septemlier, 1005, before S. Julian Lnminle, 
coroner of said county, upon the body of Paul Sholtez, there lying dead, by the 
Jurors whose names are hereto subscrihcil ; said jurors upon their oaths do say : 
We, the Jurors, find that said Paul Sholtez came to his death by rock fall in 
the third south entry, Walsen Slope Midway mine. Said rock known Is a pot 
r<K’k, and was unavoidable accident. We further exonerate the company from 
all blame. 

In testimony whereof the said jurors have iiereunto set their hands, the day 
and year aforesaid. 


Attest : 


J. M. Kbeeoeb, 

A. S. SlMPHO.N, 
Chas. Mc'Coy, 

O. .Tackson, 

Joe Ruhow, 

D. Andheatta, 

Juror$. 


S. Julian Lamviie, 
Coroner of Huerfano County. 


VERDICT OF JURY. 


State or Colorado, County of Huerfano, $s: 

An iiuinisltlon holden at Walsen mine In Huerfano County, State of Colorado^ 
on the 14th day ctf March, 1905, before Lammie, coroner of said county, 
upon the body of K. Natokanl, there lying dead, by the Jurors whose names are 
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hereto subscribed ; said jurors ui)on their oaths do say ; Said K. Natokani came 
to his deatli by a fail (»f rock caused by his own carelessness in faiMng to take 
the rwk <lowu or tliidau’Ing It, so that it would be wife to work under it, 
hi testimony whereof tlie said Jurors have hereunto set their hands the day 
an<1 year aforesaid. 

.Ton\ Williams, 

Hknby OordoxN, 
llKMiv Savage, 

ItoBT. (his X mark) Jenkins, 

James Dickson, 

Alex Haiuon, 

Juror 9. 


Attest: 


S. Jriiw Lammib, 
Coroner of Jfucrfano County. 


VKKDKT OF JURY, 


State of Colobado, County of Huerfano, ss: 

An inQulsltion holden at llujiby, in Huerfano County, State of Colorado, on 
the 22d day of November, ltK)r>, before S. Julian Lammie, coroner of said 
(K)unty, upon the bo<ly of David Ferguson, there lyinj? deail, by the jurors whose 
names are hert:^to subscribed; said Jurors upon their oaths do say: David 
Ferguson came to Ida death <m the 2Ist day of November, 11)05, by a fall of 
rock In the third nortli entry of tlie Uugby mine. Death was due to hLs own 
negiigenci'. 

In testimony wliereof tlie said jurors ha\e hereunto si‘i their hands the day 
and year aforesaid. 

William Iaktek, 

‘ T. Little John, 

II. R. Wiin \KER, 

John F. Pohala, 
Robert Toiting, 

A. H. Fdmisten, 

Jurors. 


Attest : 


S. Ji'n\N T.ammie, 
Coroner of Huerfano ('ounty. 


VEIUUCT OF .U'RY. 


State of Cxilorado, County of Huerfano, ss: 

An inquisition liohlen at Rlidwny mine ofhee in Huerfano County, State of 
Colorado, on the 15th day of April, 1005, Iwfore S. Julian f^ammie, ooronor of 
said county, upon the body of .1. ^I. Martinez, there lying dead, by the jurors 
wlioae i:^nes are hereto subscribiMl ; .said jurors upon their oatlis do .say : We 
find tlint J. M. Martinez diiHl through injury sustaintNl in the Midway mine 
hy a fall of rock hi N<». 1 room, fourth right entry, througli his own careless- 
ness. 

In testimony whereof the said jurors ha>e hereunto set their hands the day 
and year aforesaid. 

.T. M. Kreger, * 

A. S. Simpson, 

W. S. Thomas, # 

VlCTORINO TrIMILLO^ 

(’has. McCoy, 
mi .ARONDo Vigil, 

Jurors. 

Attest : 

‘ S. Jri-iAN Lammie, 

Coro7?cr of Huerfano County. 

VERDICT OF .FORT. 


State of Colorado, County of Huerfano, ss: 

An inquisition holden at Midway mine office, in Huerfano County. State of 
Colorado, on the 15th day of November, 1900, before W. C. Hunt, ju.stlce of the 
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aetiDg coroner of said county, upon the boily of lAeandro Tordovn, there 
lyin^ deadly the jurors whose naues are hereto 8uhH<Tll)ed ; said Jurors U|>on 
their oaths do say: Unavoidable accident; that the dt'ivasiHl, I/eandro Cordova, 
came to his death through an unavoidable ncchlent in Midway mine. 

In testimony whereof the sjiid Jurors have hereunto set their hands the day 
and year aforesaid. 

CiiAK. McCoy, 

.Toiin Iaing, 

» VicTO Vi on., 

Mancki. N.mivngo, 

W. i\ Cl.EHK, 

W. .T. Fukeman, 

Jurors. 

Attest : 

W. C. IlrxT, 

Justin' of the Peace. 

Aetiag Corouer of Ilucifauo County, 


ATRDTcr <)K JT'RY. 


State of Colorado, County of Huerfano, ss: 

An inquisition holden at MeCulre, Folo., in Huerfano Founty, Stale of Colo- 
rado, on the 13th day of December, llXHi. befin'e W. i\ Hunt, justi<’e of the ivuce, 
actinK as coroner of said county, ufM>n the Iwaly of Tom Varp:o, there* lyinR dead, 
by tlie jurors whose names are heret«i suhscrlbeil ; said jurors upon their oaths 
do say that deeease<l came to his death by an unavoldal)le accident. 

In testimony whereof the said jurors liave hereunto set their hands the day 
and year atoro.said. 

W. 10. Thomphoit, 

<5E0. riU'PHOT, 

H. M. Thompson, 

Wif. Hetnt?!. 

Wm. Weston, 

Sam Ch vAinKiiLAiN, 

Jurors. 


Attest ; 


W. 0. Hunt, 

Justice of the Peace.. 
Acting Coroner of Huerfano County. 


VKIinU T OF JUUY. 


State of Colorado, County of Huerfano, ss: 

An inquisition holden at Rouse mine ofliee. In Huerfano County, Stale of Colo- 
rado, on the 24th day of .Tuly, 1906, before S. Julian Lnminle, coroner of said 
county, upon the bcnly of Joe Odarizzl, there lyinp; dead, by the jurors who.se 
names are hereto subscribed ; said jurors upon their oatlis do say : We,^he Jury 
In the case of the death of Joi* 0<larlzzi, do find that he came to hi.s death by a 
fall of rock; that he was warntnl of its condition; ami that he Is solely to blame. 
We hereby exonerate the company from all rc^sponsIbllJty. 

In testimony whereof the sahl jurors have hereunto .«et their hands the day 
and year aforesaid. 

.T. l\r. fh.YDK, 

Ofx). Wilson, 

.Tamkh Hilton, 

Sam Tolmck, 

J. R. Garcia, 

Manuel Tafoya, 

Jurors, 

Attest: " A- 

S. JULI\N La MM IE, 
Coroner of Huerfano County, 

VWDICT OF JUBY. 

State of Colorado, County of Huerfano, ss: 

■ An Inquisition holden at Pryor, In Huerfano County, State of Colorado, on 
the 25th day of Jiny, 1906, before S. Julian lAammle, coroner of said county, 
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upon the body of Mike Klca, there lying dead, by the jurors whose names are. 
hereto subaeribed, said jurors uixm their oatlis do say: VVe, the libdersigned^ 
as jurymen, according to the stuteinents of witnesses, do liereby agree and con- 
clude that tiie (le<'eased cuiue to his death by his own carelessness, and no one 
to blame but himself. 

In t<^tlmony whereof the said Jurors have hereunto set their hands tike day 
and year aforesaid. 

Lem Somebs, 

Bert .AIcOuibk, 

L. S. Jones, 

Peter J. Henderson, 
Frank Fiuxan, 

(JEO. Dasko, 

J urors, 

Atte.st: 

S. Julian Lammie, 
Coroner of JIuerfano County. 


TERDICT OF JURY. 


State of Colorado, County of Huerfano^ sx; 

An inquisition liohlen at Toitec mine oflice, In Huerfano County, State of 
(yolorad<», on tlie 2d day of August, 11M)6, before S. Julian Lainmie, coroner of 
said county, upon tlie IxMly of Jolin Langa, there l.Ung dead, by the Jurors W'hose 
names are liereto sulkscrilaHl, said jurors uixm their oatl»s do say: That John 
Jjinga came to his d(‘ath by a fall of rock tlirough Ikl.s own carele.ssness, by not 
securing it with props. 

In testimony whereof tlie .said juror.s have hereunto set their hands the day 
and .Near afore.sald. 


AltesI ; 


S. B. Smith, 

A. P. Britt AN, 

Henry Carlson, 

(JRANt STK'KI.ER, 

^IllJUKL Jusus MaEZ, 
Tho.s. H.\rris, 

Jurors, 


S. JuiINN LaMMIE, 
Coroner of Huerfano County. 


tkrdkt of jury. 


State of Colorado, County of Huerfano, sx: 

An inquisition liolden at Champion mine, in Huerfano County, State of Colo- 
rado, on the 4th day of August, IPOO, before S. Julian Lummie, coroner of said 
county. ^HUi the body of Y. Makngua, there lying dead, by the jurors whose 
names are hereto suhserlbed. .said jurors uihui their (mths do sav: We, the 
iimlersigjuHl jury, return a xerdiet tlius tliat one Y. Mukagua came to hi.s death 
by nc'glect u|K>n his own jmrt ami no otJier. 

In testimony whereof the sul«l juror.s have hereunto set tlieir hands the day 
and year aforesaid. 

J. F. Hayes, 

. John Harris, 

B. Raster, ^ 

Die Davis, 

JtonraT Young, 

J. W. Hulsey, 

Jurors. 

Attest : 

S. Julian Lammie, 
Coroner of Huerfano County. 


VERDICT OF JURY. 

State of Colorado, County of Huerfano, ss: 

An Inquisition holden at Champion mine office, Ir. Huerfano County, State of 
Colorado, on the 7th day of August, 1906, before S. Julian Lammie, coroner 
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of said county, upon tlie body of IIafi:h Clark, there lying dead, by tli© Jurors 
whose num^ are lie»‘eto 8iibserll»e<l ; said Jurors upon tbelr oatlis do say : That 
H. CTarli came to his death by n i>ot rock tliat feW from the roof, and we the 
Jurors agree that It was his own carelessness by not pi*opplng the place. 

In testimony whereof the said Jurors have hereunto set their hands the day 
and year aforesaid. 

W’xf. ltir,EY, 

John Harsis, 

A. raoun, 

Ai.k\' Wilson, 

Stif Juix), 

John Cvldkhhkm*. 

Jurors. 

Attest : 

.S. Jn.lAN I.AMillK, 
Coroner of Huerfano CouuUj, 


NKHDICT OF .It'llY. 


SxATt: OF Colorado, Count jf of Huerfano, ftn: 


An Inquisition holden at Maitland, In ITtierfano County, Slate of Colorado, 
on the 2d day of June, liXKl, bef<»rc S, Julian Laiinnle, coroma* of said coiinty, 
upon the body of Thomas Hunter, there lying deml, by the jurors whose unines 
are hereto subscrllusl ; said jurors upon their oaths do say: Tlionias Hunter 
came to his death by a fall of r<K'k, and came through n(‘gl(*ct of himself by 
not supporting same with timber or taking It d<nvn. 

In testimony thereof the said jurors have h(*reunto set their hands the day 
and year aforesaid. 

IlonEKT YotiNO, 

•lOHN HaRVKY, 

Martin Hkrm\n, 

John Miuh, 

Tim (his x mark) Carron, 

Jas. Wright, 

Jurors. 


Attest : 


S. Jl Ll \N T.AMMIE, 
Coroner of Huerfano County. 


VKRDICT OF Jl’RY. 


State of Cou)r\do, County of Huerfano, ss: 

An Inquisition holden at Midway mine otllce. In Huerfano C(uinty, State of 
C-olorndo, on the 2r)tli day of January, JOtkl, before S. Julian Lamnile, coroner 
of sahl county, upon the bo<ly of Mike Uibor, there lying dead, by the Jurorn 
whose names are hereto subscrilHsl ; sahl Jurors uj)on their oaths do any: 
Mike Ribor came to his death January 2"), liXK), about 8.J() a. in. by n fall of 
pot rock, No. 8 rfsan, fifth north entry of Mhlway mine. We agree that deoth 
was due to an unavoidable accident, ami we exonerate (be company from all" 
blame. 

In testimony whereof the said jurors Imve hereunto set their hands the day 
and year aforesaid. 

A. S. Simpson, 

W. C. CimK, 

M. Clerk, ^ 

Joe DotmY, 

W. S. Thomas. ’ .. 

J. M. Krekokr, 

Jurors. 

Attest: 

S. Julian I.ammik. 

Coroner of Hutrfano County. 

VERDICT OF JURY. 


State of Colorado, County of HuerfanOf ss: 

An inquisition holden at Pinon store, Rhumway, in Huerfano County, State ^ 
of Colorado, on the 1,5th day of January, 1900, before S. Jjulinn Laramie, coroner ' 

-V 
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of sakl county, upon the IxKiy of John CJuiwlli, there lylnf? tleail, by the jurors 
whose names are hereto subscribed ; said jurors uiwu their oaths do say : We, 
the Jury, And according to-Uie evidem!e of the witnesses that this man came 
to his death by his own carelessness. 

In testimony whereof the said jurors have hereunto si‘t their hands the day 
and year aforesaid. 

W. R. Davidson, 

Hknky (!aklson, 

Gliveb Davidson, 

W. H. WOODRUFK, 

Wm. Overshy, 

J. J. Miller, 

Jxtrora. 

Atte.st: 

S. Jrj.IAN I.AMMIK, 
Coroner of Jlucrfano Counti/. 


viatDif 1 OF .intv. 

State of Colorado, Connlp of Iluvrfnno, ««: 

An inquisition hohlen at Strong, in Huerfano County, Stato of Colorado, on 
tlie 13th (lay of May, llHXl, liefore O. W. (’ox, deputy coroner of said county, 
uiMjn the body of Cruse Moiitoja, th(*re lying dead, i)y the jurors whose names 
are hereto subscribed; said Jur<(rs ui>on their oaths do say: We, the under- 
slgmsl, hud through tin* e\lden(je given here this 13th day of May, 11K)6, that 
Crus(‘ Mont(>ya caiiK' to ids death at the Strong mine, Colorado, tlmough neglect 
on their, or his own. part by not timbering their i)lace after llndlng that the 
roof was bad. 

In testimony wlietvof the .said jurors ba\e hereunto .set tlieir hands the day 
and year afor(\sald. 

.IamI'S Ckmiam, 

Wm. a. McLennan, 

H. Doiilkh, 

.Toe Feknoslky, 

Ai.HEUI’O VlCilL, 

.John Simpson, 

JnrohH. 

Attest : 

(’. W. (A)x, 

Drpulif Coroner of Uuirfano County. 

IKKIUCT OF JURY. 

State of Coixibado, County of Iluofano, as: 

An inquisition holdeu at Rouse. In Huerfano C’ounty. State of Colorado, oa 
the 14th day of Jul.\, IDld, before S. Julian Lammie, coroner of said county, 
UfK)!! the IwHly of S. J. Hall, there lying dead. I>y the jurors w^hose names are 
hereto .subscribed: said jurons upon their oaths do .say; Deceased came to his 
deatli on January LS. 1900, at 3.4.T p. m., by being run over by a car. Death 
w'as due to negligence of <le(*ea.s(Hl. 

In testimony whennif tlie said jurors have hereunto .set their hands the day 
and ytar afore.said. 

James O’Neil, 

Joe Rrandi, 

V ^ R. Oarcia, 

'-.f M. S. PA-rrEBsoN, 

Lywerinc RIK.\IK)NA, 

N. C. Fasserrei, 

Jurors. 

Attest : 

S. Julian Lammie. 

VEBDUT i)l jury. 

State of Colorado, County of Huerfano, ss: 

An inquisition, holden at Maitland .schoolhouse, in Huerfano County, State 
of Colorado, on the 20th day of February, 1906, before S. Julian Lammie, 
coroner of said county,, upon the bodies of B. Ijovearr, N. Jacovaell, A. Zamettl, 
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J. \V. Setters, W. iVrornin. K. Kosher, .T<je Raster, F. Hoani, J. Nizzl, N. N'lzzi 
Longarl, Freil Zainiu, Archie Miller, Pete Oregoylo, there lying <leiui. hy the 
jurors whose names are hereto sulMcrltHHl ; siiltl jur«)rs u|x>n tl»eir oaths <10 say : 
That the al^ve-aame<l men enme to their <leath at Maitlaml mine at about 
9 a. m., February 19, 1906. We furthermore liiul that tin* al)ove*mime<l meii 
came to tlwHr death by sulTocatiou caused by an explosion of gas on tlie fourth, 
West Sunshine entry, in No. 4 or 5 riMun of tlie Maitland mine. We. the 
jury, find, according to the evitlence produce<i l>efor<" us, that the <leaths of 
the above-name<l men was an unavohluble acchlent ami every known precaution 
which miners could take was taken to avohl the same. 

In testimony whereof, the said jurors have iicreunto set their hands the <hiy 
and year aforesaid. 

K. li. TROUN STINK, 

A. 11. ( his X mark) O’Neii., 
UoitKUT Young, 

IticHAan Mum, 

ViCTOU Lanih.)\al, 

Cmuuo Auuhui.uia, 


S. .1 Ul 1 \N L VMMIK, 


Cor(ni< r 0/ ]I itci faiio Couutif. 


VKunu r OK .luav. 


Statk of Coloraix), Count II of Huerfano, ss: 

An inquisititm liohli n at Shuniway mine oillee, in llm^rfano rounty, Stat<‘ of 
Colorado, on the 29tli day of August, 1907, ladore S. .lulian Lammie, coroner of 
said county, ui>on tin* body of (leorge Uoya, or Uoela, th(‘re lying dead, by the 
Jurors whose names are her(‘to subsi rilx'd ; said jurors upon tli<‘ir oaths do say : 
We the jury do timl that the d(H.*ea.s<*<l met his <leath from a fall of rock, due 
to unfor<‘S(‘en and unavoidahh* <*ircumstance.s, oemirring during disolKMlltmec* of 
orders. 

In testimony whereof the said jurors have hereunto set tladr hands the <luy 
and >ear ufon'sald. 

.T. F. Hays, 

A. Kuwin Wauneh, 
JosKi'H Klein, 

Robert Mitchell, 

S, M. Aj.immiiT, 

W. R. f’UKTIH, 

Jvrors. 

Attest: 

S. .Julian L\mmik, 
Coroner of Huerfano (’ounty. 


MSKDICT OK .TT’KY. 


State of Colorado, County of Huerfano, as: 

All iiuiulsltlon holden at Walsen mine ofliee, in Huerfano County, Slate of 
Colorado, on the 14tli day of S<*pt<*mlM*r, 1997, Ix'fore S. .Julian Lammie, coromT 
of said county, upon the iMsly of Ciovamd Felici, there lying <leml, by the 
jurors whose naim^ an* hereto suliscrihed ; said jurors upon th(*lr oaths do say: 
That we find that Giovanni Feliid came to his death throngli his own care- 
lessness by not taking the manway, as notice In the slopii calls the attention of 
all employees to travel the manway, us It Is dnng(‘rous to go <lown the slc^, 

In testimony wherts^f the said jurors have hereunto set their hamis lli^ny 
and year aforesaid. TT, 

John Williams, 

John Stewart, 

Imbkto Skua FI no, 
Chah. Duck miller, 
Robt. Alexander, 

’ Geo. W. I » avis, 

Juror s» 

Attest : 

S. Julian I.ammik, 
Coroner of Huerfano County. 
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VEBDICT OF JUBY, 

State of Colorado, Count\i of Huerfano, 8»: 

An Inquisition hohien at Wulsonburj;, in Huerfano County, State of Colorado, 
on the 30th day of April, 1007, before S. Julian Laininie, coroner of said county, 
ui>on the bo<ly of Walter Notnmn, there lyln/r dead, by the jurors whose names 
are hereto subscrllsNl ; said jurors uiK)n their oaths do say: That an Inquest 
holder! at Wiilseiiburp:, Cob)., on the Ixaly of the above-mentioned party do find 
that the deceasf‘<l eauie to Ids death between the hours of 0 and 7 a. m. on 
Monday, April 20, 1007, in tiie Mi<lway Mine, situated near Pryor, Huerfano 
(bounty, Colo. By tlie evi<lenee produced his death was due to his carelessness 
in uhIuk a nakwl lauip, tl»erel>y expUMliiiK khs while performing his duties as 
fire boss in the aforesjiid mine; and furtijor, from the evidence produced, we 
find the company and its employees are In no way to blame for the carelessness 
of the deceased. 

In te<!tImony whereof the said jurors have hereunto set their hands the day 
and year aforesaid. 

K Tj. Tkot’nstink, Foreman, 
John Wkioht, 

Frank 11\ys, 

CirAinxs Hakhiman, 

E. N. Euuank, 

M. (J. Fair, 


S, .TriT\N I.XAfMTK, 
Coroner of Huerfano County, 

VKRDK T OK Jt.’KY. 


State of Coixjuado, County of Huerfano, as: 

An Inquisition hohien at Pryor mine otnee, in Huerfano County, State of 
Colorad<», on the 3lst day of January, 1007, before S. Julittn Laminie, coroner 
of said county. iu><m the laxly of (Maud Kouchletta, there lying dead, by the 
Jurors whose names are liereto subscribed; said jurors ui)on their oaths do 
KJiy: Tliat dweased came to hl.s death from fallen rock, unavoidable, in the 
Walsen vein of llie I'ryor mine on tlje 31st day of January, 1907. 

In testimony wliereof (he said Jurors have* liereunto .set their hands the day 
and H'ar afore.said. 


Attest : 


Victor Mazzone, 

A. L. Trout, 

Alfred (Joh field, 

Frank Cullan, 

Ed (his X mark) Raymond, 
C H. Tait, 

J iirora. 


S. Julian Lammie, 
Coroner of Huerfano County, 


vi:RmcT of .iury. 

H'Txm OF Colorado, County of Huerfano, as: 

Ad Inquisition liolden at Pietou mine offiee. in Huerfano County, State of 
(V>lora<lo. on tlie 12tli da.i of February, 1907, lK*fore S. Julian Lammie, coroner 
of said <‘onnty. nixui tlie Ixxly of Domenico Bu.sso, there lying dead, by the 
jurors whose nanu^s are hereto subscribed ; said jurors upon their oaths do say * 
Tliat Domenico Bas.so came to his <leatli from his own carelessness In Pietou 
mine, and we, the jurors, exonerate the company from any blame In this matter 
on Monday, February 11, 1907. ^ 
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In te«tin>ony whorcof the snltl jurors have hereunto set tlielr hands tlie day 
and year aforesaid. 


Attest : 


K. M. MacLean, 

C. 1>. Craft, 

John Anderson, 
Charlest Iloss, 

George Anderson, 

A. P. Britain, 

Jurort. 


S. Julian Lvmmie, 
Coroner of Huerfano County, 


verdict of .H’KY. 


Ftate of Colorado, County of Huerfano, ss: 

An inquisition holden at town hall in Huerfano County, State of Colorado, 
on the 14th day of March, 1007, before S. Julian Laniinle, coroner of said 
county, upon the body (jf l*ete IMelkJo, tliere lying dead, by the jurors whose 
names are hereto subscribtHl ; sabl jurors u|Rm their oaths do say: That the 
deceased, Pete Melkjo, met his death in the Uocky Mountain, No. 8 entry, firat 
north, room 10, said mine, address McGuire, Colo., on March 13, 1907, at alxmt 
8.30 a. m., by a fall of rock due to the negligence of manag(‘inent of said mine. 

In testimony w^^ereof the .said jurors have hereunto set tlielr hands the day 
and year aforesaid. 

J. J. Wright, 
n. 1). Haruikon, 

II. A. Hawkins, 

Tahus Valini, 

Frank S. Mai^ro, 
Kichari) Amidi, 

Jurort. 

Attest: 

S. Julian Lammik, 
Coroner of Huerfano County. 


verdk t ok .iuky. 


State of Colorado, County of Huerfam, ts: 

An inquisition holden at Pryor, in Huerfano County, State of Colorado, on 
the ISth <lay of January, 1908, before W. Hunt, justice of the peace, acting 
coroner of said county, upon the body of D. L. Vigil, there lying dead, by the 
jurors whose names are hereto .subscribed; .said Jurors upon their ontlis do 
say: D. L. Vigil came to his death by car running over him and by his own 
carelessne.ss. 

In testimony whereof tlie said jurors have liercunto .set lludr bands the day 
and year aforesaid. 

L. It. Foster, 

Alex, M. Young, 

Joe Devine, 

J. K. Tobhatis, 

Geo. a. McCown, 
Librado Mora, 

Jurort. 

Attest; 

W. C. Hunt, 

Juttiee of the Peaee, Aeiing Coroiu r of Huerfano County, 


VERDICT OF JURY. 

^tate of Colorado, County of Huerfano, tt: 

An inquisition holden at Rugby mine offlee, In Huerfano Cotinty, Stale of Col- 
orado, on the 23d day of November, 1907, before S. Julian Lummie, coroner of 
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said county, upon tho body of Jacob Rathovltch, there lying dead, by the jurors 
whose names are hereto subscribed ; said jurors upon tludr oaths do say : That 
Jucol) Itnthovltch was killed in Rugby mine by unavoidabie accident. 

In testimony whereof the said jurors have hereunto set their Iiand.s the day 
and year aforesaid. 

J. D. Jefkbeys, 

Joseph Wood, 

Lons Guandkone, 

Fbaxk Cor.NAR, 

Paul Proitz, 

Joe Jennenatht, 

Jurors. 

Attest : 

S. Julian Lammie, 
Corancr of Huerfano County. 


VERDICT OE .TURY. 

I 

State of Colorado, County of Huerfano, ss: 

An Inquisition iuJclen at Plctou mine oflice, in Huerfano County, State of 
Colorado, on the lilst day of iH'cember, 1007, liefore S. Julian Lammie, coroner 
of salii county, upon tlie ixaly of Henry Tliomas, tli(*rt‘ lying dead, by the 
jurors whose names are iiereto subseribe<l ; said jurors upon their oaths do 
say; That accident was unavoidabh* and was eaiiscsl by a*Nvind.v shot. We 
llmi (liat fault of accident lays with deceased. 

In («*stImony wheriHif the said Jurors luive liercmnlu set llieir hands llie day 
and .^ear aforesaid. 

Lee Henderson, 

W. i\ Clemens, 

R. B. M<muie, 

Archie FiNcir, 

Henry Lewls, 

Geo. Anderson, 

Jurors. 

Miost: 

S. Juiiw Tammie, 
Coroner of Huerfano County. 

VERDICT OF .lUKY. 

(State of Colorado, County of Huerfano, ss: 

An inquisition holden at Mliiway, in Huerfano County, State of Colorado, 
on the ilOth ilay of r)ec*eniher, UK)?, bt^fore S. Julian Lammie. coroner of said 
comity, ui)on the body of G(H)rge Kuzraorlc, there lying dead, by the jurors 
whos(‘ names are liereto subscribed ; said jurors nism their oaths do say : 
That (JcHU'ge Kuzmorie came (o ids death by stepping In front of a runaway 
trip of empty pit ears at the fifth left entry in the Midway mine. We fur- 
ther find iil.s deatii M'as an unavoidable neeidmit and no one to blame. 

In testimony wiierwf the said jurors have hereunto set tlieir hands the day 
and year aforesaid. 

A. S. Simpson, Foreman, 

•L M. Kbeeger, 

A. Hodge, 

J. F. Hays, 

.John Raite, 

Joe Rohan, 

Jurors. 

Attest ; 

S. .Tultan Lammie, 
Coroner of Huerfano County. 

VERDICT OF JURY. 

Stats of CoLOiuDa, County of Huerfano, ss: 

An inquisition holden at Shumway, In Huerfano County. State of Colorado, 
on the 4th day of June, 1908, before S, Julian I^miinie, coroner of said county. 
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lipon the body of George Rorlca. there lying dead, by the jurors whoso uamw# 
are hereto subscribe<l; said jurors upon their oaths do say: That the decoasod, 
George Borfcn, came to his death due to an unavoidable accident 

In testimony wheivof the said jurors have hereunto set their hands the dnv 
,and year aforesaid. 

H. R. Williams, 

Tiros. Thomisson, 

El). Skikhkit, 

Thomas Ovekhthy, 

Frank (Conway, 

Abe Scholkh, 

Jurarx. 

Attest ; 

S. .TtlIVN I.AMMIK. 
Coroner of Huerfano Conntif. 

VERDICT OK ,IUKY. 

State ok Colorado, County of llueifano, ftn: 

An inquisition holden at ^^'alsen]nl^g. in Huerfano County, State of Colorado, 
on the loth day of January. 1008, before S. Julian Lainmle. coroner of stld 
county, upon the body of Matt Mutsul, there lying dead, by the jurors whose 
names are hereto .subscribed; said juror.s upon their oaths do say: That Matt 
Matsui came to his death in the Midway mine on January 9, 1008, being run 
over by a empty trip due to ids own cHreIessIU‘s^l^ 

In te.stlnioiiy wliereof the .said jurors have hereunto s<d their hands the day 
and year aforesaid, 

John .T. Wright, 

M. Y. Fair, 

J\MEs Stewart. 

Tiokh.o Hustos, 

(Jeorge Phipps, 

Joseph Hill, 

f furor 8. 

At(e-<t: 

S. .Telia N Lammie, 
Coroner of Huerfano County. 

verdict of .ivky. 

State of Colorado, County of Huerfano, sh: 

An inquisition holden at Walsenburg, in Huerfano County, State of Colorado, 
on the 7th day of January, 1908, before S. Julian Lamnile, coroner of said 
county, upon the body of Domenicu Vigil and Della Vigil, there lying dead, by 
the jurors whose names are hereto subscrllied; said jurors upon their oaths 
do say : That the deceascnl came to their death due from their own carelessness. 

In testimony whereof the said jurors have hereunto set their hands the day 
and year aforesaid. 

Victor Mazzone, 

John J. Wright, 

William Kkier, 

W. H. Richardson, 

C. F. Hords, 

A. Mh.lks, 

. ^furors. 


S. Jri.iAN Lammie, 
Coroner of Huerfano County. 


VERDICT OF JURY. 


State of Colorado, County of Huerfano, is: 

An Inquisition holden at Maitland, in Huerfano County, State of Colorado, 
on the 81st day of December. 1907, before 8. Julian Lammft, coroner of said 
county, upon the body of John Condor, there lying dead, by the jurors whose 
names are hereto subscribed ; said jurors upon their oaths do say : That said 
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John Contlor came to his (loath by accldont due to his own carelessness ai)4 
neglect In room mine sixth east entry, Maitland mine, at 10.45 o’clock a. m., 
December 31, 1907. 

In testimony whereof the said jurors have hereunto set their hands the 
and year aforesaid. 

Ix)u H. Hanna, 

Ray E. Jeris, 

A. R. Rent, 

R. MiLlJfiR, 

John Miller, 

Ed Toner, 

Jurors, 

Attest; 

S. JriTAN Lahmie, 
Coroner of Huerfano County. 

VERDICT OF .H’RY. 

State of Colorado, County of Huerfano, ss: 

An Inquisition holden at Shunnvny mine oflice, in Huerfano County, State 
of C'olorndo, on the 22d day of November, 1907, before S. Julian Lainmle, coroner 
of said county, upon the body of William Dean, there lying dead, by the jurors 
whose names are hereto subscribed; suitl jurors uiM>n their oaths do say: That 
tlie said William Dean came ta hl.s death 22d day of November, 1907, in Pinion 
mine, room No. 3. second north entry, through an unavoidable accident. 

In testimony wlien'of the said jurors have hereunto set their hands the day 
and year aforesaid, 

M. Y. Fair, 

Robert Mitchell, 

Pai'l Flawers, 

Alex Stover, 

.Toe J. Jriffi, 

John Weston, 

Jurors. 

Attest: 

S. JCMAN LAMMIE, 
Coroner of Huerfano County. 


verdict of jury. 


State of Colorado, County of Huerfano, ss: 

An InqulNitlon holden at Waisenburg. in Huerfano County. State of Colorado, 
on the ist day of Dctolier, 15)07, b(*fore S. .Tulian I.ammle, coroner of said 
county, U|xm the body of Roliert Old, there lying dead, by the jurors whose 
names are hereto suh.scrihed ; said jurors ujion their oaths do say : That the 
(hH'eased. Robert Old, came to his lieatli <lue to ids own carelessness. 

In testimony wher^nd the said jurors have hereunto .set tlielr hands the day 
ami year aforesaid. 

Victor Mazzone, 

Tony Caciaveltain, 

JrA.N Y. Martinez, 

Jose Elicio Martinez, 

A. J. Martinez, 

Frank Tierra, 

Jurors. 


Attest : 


S. Julian Lammie, 
Coroner of Huerfano County, 


verdict of jury. 

'f* 

State of Color^vdo, County of Huerfano, ss: 

An Inquisition holden at Oakdale, Colo., In Huerfano County, State of Colo- 
rado, on tlie 19th day of Novemtior, 1908, before S. Julian Ijimmle, coroner of 
said county, upon the body of Mike Blozosky, there lying dead, by the jurora 
whose names are hereto subscribed ; said Jurors upon their oaths do say ; That 
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Mike Blozosky came to his death on November 18, 1908, In the Oakvale mine. 

No. 1, by being struck by two empty tiirs turning into the back 8toi)e, iftid It 
was an unavoidable accident and no one to blame for said awident. 

In testimony whereof the said jurors have hereunto set their hands the day 
and year afoiesaid. 

WiER 0. McKvoy, 

(JEO. IlttUCE, 

John (Jai.assini, 
tJKo. Stone, 

W. (’. Brown, 

James Tiu<ner, 

Juiorit. 

Attest : 

S. Jn.ivN T.ammik, 

Coroner of JJucrfano County. 

\Etti>i< T of jcky. 

State of Colorado, County of Huerfano, .sn: 

An Inquisition hoiden at Waisenlnirg, in JIuerfii!\o (\)unty, Slate Colo- 
rado, on the 2d day of Noveinher. 1910. before S. Julian Lanmdi', coroner of 
said county, urwn tlie laHly of James Mc(%)y, tliere lying dead, by tbe Jurers 
whose nnme.s are hereto subscrilx^l ; said jurm-s u|)on their oaths do say: That 
James Mc(%iy came to ids death in Tioga mine on November 1, 1910, by being 
run over by loadtHl cars, (’ause (d’ death is unknown to this jury. 

In testiimmy wb(‘reof the said jurors have hereunto set llieir hands the 
day and year aforesaid. 

J. D. Farr, 

W. li. IOdwauds, 

JosEcii H, Paiter.son, 

K. Fvkns, 

John FiJUMfY, 

Chas. Hmuuen, 

JurorH. 

Atte.st ; 

S. Julian Lammjk, 

Coroner o/ llucrfuno County, 

VERDICT OF .lUUV. 

State of Colorado, County of Huerfano, .S'?; 

An iiuiuisition bolden at Walsenburg, in Huerfano County, State of Colo- 
rado, on the 1st day of December, 1910, before S. Julian Lainmle, coroner of 
said county, ujxjn the body of Teolo.sfaro Castelll, there lying dead, by the 
jurors whose names are liereto subscribed ; said Jurors upon their oaths do 
say: That tbe deceased came to Iiis <h*atb November ,30, 1910, on or about 
4,^ p. m., at the Ilavenwoml coal mine, owned and operatiHl by VIctor-Araerican 
Fuel, at RavenwcKxl, from accidental injuries sustaine<l from fall of rock 
while employed at said mine. Cause of accidental death duo to bis own 
carelessness. 

In testimony wherwf llu* said jurors have hereunto .set their ImralH the 
day and year aforesaid. 

C. V. MA7.Z0NE, 

Joseph H. Patterson, 

Israel Frye, 

J. S. Cardner, 

J. D. Farr, 

John Furphy, 

Jurors. 

Attest : 

S. Julian Lammte, 

Coroner of Huerfano County. ^ 

MCBDICT OF JIUtY. ' ' J* 

State of Colorado, County of Huerfano, ss: 

An Inquisition hoiden at Walsenburg, in Huerfano County, State of Colo- 
rado, on the lat di^y of October, 1910, before W. (1 Hunt, acting coroner of 

88819’-~S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 8 19 
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sufii wunty, ufMm tlio IkkI.v of AihJ.v K<»r«c, there lying dead, by jurors 
wiuwe names are hereto suI»s<-rli)(Hl ; siiid jurors upon their oaths do say; 
)\'o. tJie Jury, fiful that <lm‘ase(i, Andy Korae, eawe to his d&iih by a fall of 
rock la No. 2 room of the first sec^ond eross entry on the Rocky Mountain 
Oo.Vj mine, Huerfano Counly. Stale of tVdorado, at the 30th day' of September, 
A. P. JftJO, said death hein;; caused In an unavoidable accident. 

In lestluMuiy wliereof the said jurors Iiave hereunto set their hands the 
day and year aforesaid. 

H. P POPJFFLKR, 

John FTijeiiY, 

' J. S. G\iu)nkr, 

,Tar. C. Pkitchvrd, 

J. P. Farr, 

Joseph TL Patterson, 

Juror ft. 


Att(‘sSt ; 


U'. C. Hu\t, 

Ac/hi</ Coroner of Huerfano County. 


ramie 1 of .rmr. 


S'UTE OF Colorado, County of Huerfano, ss: 

An inquisition Jiohhai at VN'Hlseiiburif. in Huerfano County. State of Colorado, 
on the 22d day of November, 1010, iKd'oit* S. Julinu Lumniie. coroner of said 
county, upon tiie body of Pete Anffeli, there lying dead, by the jurors whose 
names are hereto suliscrlbed ; said jurors uik>u tiieir oaths do say : Pete An- 
gel! came to his death in the Maitland mine on the 220 of Novemlx'r, 1010, by 
a fall of slat(‘, said death being accidental ami unavoidaiih'. 

In testimony wluMeof the said jurors have hereunto ,set their hands tlie day 
and .\ear afoii'saitl. 

.T. S. rj\R!)NKR, 

,1. P. Fnrr. 

.Tohn Mi'rpjiv, 

.foSM'H 11 i*\TIERsOV, 

ISR\FI FrVK, 

AV. i,. ARDS, 


Attest : 


Jiirror, 


S. .It'LTAN L'lMMlE, 

Cot oner uj Huerfano County. 


n:niMc r of jr»Y. 


State of Color \ no. County of Huerfano, ss: 

An inquisition Iio 1 <|(mi at t\'al.son mine, in Huerfano County, State of Colorado, 
on the 7lh day of OcIijIkt, JOlO, before S. Julian Luimnie, coroner of said 
county, uixm flie laxly of Harry Mover, tliere lying dead, by the jurors whost' 
mimes are hereto suhserilied; said jiii*ors upon Uieir oaths do say: That Harry 
Mover came to Ids death 8 p. m. Octolier C, 1910, by a fall of rock on tir.st 
north parting room mhu'. AVe think said aecliient was eidlreiy imavoidahle ; 
we do not lioiii any one whatsoever responsible for this accident. 

Tu testlimm.i wlicivof llie said jurors have hereunto set their hands tije day 
and ymir aforesaid. 


Attest : 


yiAT OlLMOUR, 

L. G. U(X)VES, 

Jas, M('Nally, 

J. H. Phillips, 
.foHN BxniKE, 

AVm. G. Ross, 

Juron. 

8 . Julian Lammie, 
Coroner of Huerfano County. 


VERDICT OF .HTRY, 


State op Colorado, County of Huerfano, »s: 

An Inquisition hoiden at Wnlsenburg, In Huerfano County, State <rf Oolor&do^ 
on the 27th day of November, 1910, before S. Julian I^ammie, coroner of said 
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county, upon the body of Nlckolas Erkatup, tiicre lying dead, by the Jurors whose 
names gw hereto subscribed; said jurors upon their oaths do say: That the 
deceased came to his death while employ^ at the Cameron coal mine, at 
Cameron, Huerfnno County, Colo., by a fall of rock, and attribute said ned* 
dental death to nepllpeiu'e and lack of mining esi^rlence. 

In testimony whereof the said jurors Imve hereunto set their hands the day 
and year aforesaid. 

VicTOK Mazzonk. 

.losKcii H. Pattkhso.n, 

M. L. Edwards, 

•Tas. O. Phi re HARO, 

ISKAKl Eu^k. 

J. I>. Earu. 


Attest : 


Jurnifi 


S. .If'IMN I.AMMIK, 
Coroner of Huerfano Conntn. 


\KUDi(T or .Tl i\\. 


Statk of Colorado, Counhj of Huerfano, fis: 

An Inquisition lutlden at Oakvlow, In Huerfano County, Slate of Colorado, 
on the 20th day (d' iRMnnlKT, 1010, lu'foiv S. .Iidimi liinninie, coroner of said 
county, u|K>n tljo Ixxly of Dan I*ache('<L there lying dt^id. by tlie jurors whose 
names are hereto subscribed; said Jurors uixm their oaths do say: Tliat l>nn 
Pachevo came to his dentil on December 20. lOlo, in the new mine at Dakvlew 
by a fall of coal. .Said uceifient uas due to negligence on the part of Paclieco 
lii nisei f. 

In testimony wheivsif tlie .said Jurors have liereunto s<'t their hands the <lay 
and vear aforesaid. 


Attest : 


I>. I>. Edwards, 

(^11 AS. M. Eky, 
dons Kioin.i,, 

Jah. Enol^nd, 

Jno. (Drdnlu, 
M\Hti's Mflo, 

Juror a. 


S. .Tri 1 \N' lAMMir. 
Coronet of Huerfano County. 

vir.DK r oi jt'RV. 


State of CorAiRADo, Count tf of Huerfano, ^.h: 

An Inqui.sltlon hoiden at Walsenburg, in Huerfano County, State of Colorado 
on the 16th d.ay of De<*o!nlH‘r, V.m. before S. .fiillan T.nmmiis <‘oroner of said 
county, upon the bodies of .lobn Autill and Ceorge Swolla, there lying dead, by 
the juror whose nanuN are hereto subscribed: said Jurors upon their oaths do 
say: That .John Autill and George Swolla came to their deaths in the fa^T; of the 
tliird iinnel of the first west entry In the Pig Eour coal mine, in Huerfano 
County, State of Colorado, December 15, 1010. at 5 o’clock p. m. ; that the .said 
deaths was cau.sed by a runaway ear: that tlie .said accident was unavoidable. 

In testliiumy wherwf the said Jurors h.ave Jiereuiilo set tlieir hands llie <lnv 
and year aforesaid. 


Attest : 


.T. .S. G \rdxi:r. 

Joseph H. Patterson*, 

Ja( K Evens, 

Chas. M, Eev, 

H. C. Ditfflkb, 

Israel Ervk, 

Juron. 

S. Julian Lammie, ‘ „ 'X 
Coroner of Huerfano County. 
natwer or jubt. 


State or CowmADo, County of Hncrfmo, ttn: 

at Walsenburg, in Huerfano County. State of OoloraUa 
on the 23d day of October. 1310. before K Julian Lammie, coroner of said 
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county, upon the body of Frank Kasper, there lying dead, by the jurors whose 
uanies are hereto subscriber!; said jurors ui>on their oaths do say: That the 
deceased came to his death by being run over by a coal-mine car on or about 
5 a. m., October 23, 1910, nt the Globe mine. In Huerfano County, Colo., said 
accident being cause of death was unavoidable. 

In testimony wliei-eof the said jurors have hereunto set their hands the day 
and year aforesaid. 

Victor Mazzone, 

J. S. Cardxer, 

John Fcrphy, 

Joseph II. Patterson, 

J. I). Farr, 

W. L. Edwards, 

Jurors. 


Attest ; 


S. JuEiAN Lamm IE, 
Coroner of Huerfano County. 


VERDICT OF JURY. 


State of Ooijirado, County of Huerfano, ss: 

An Inqiiisitliui Iiol(l(*n n( Walsenbnrg, l>i Huerfano County, State of Colorado, 
(Ui the nth day of June, 1010, l)efore S. .lulian Lninmie, coroner of said county, 
upon the body of Prank Walker, there lying dead, by the jurors whose names are 
hereto subscribed; suhl jurors upon their outh.s do say: Frank Walker came to 
his death on June 11, 1010, in IMctou mine, room No. 7, tilth cross entry. Cause 
of d('a(h, according to testlimniy, was heart failure. 

In testimony whereof the said jurors have hereunto set their hands the day 
and year aforesaid, 

.Toskph II. Patterson, 

.lOHN I'htRPHY, 

J. T>. F\rr, 
lloMEU Potts, 

CfEO. I>\RRt)IH, 

W M/l'ER IOdWAKDS, 

Jurors. 

Attest: S, JuiJAN Tammik, 

Coroner of Huerfano Co-unty. 


VERDICT OF JI RY. 

State of Coixiuado, County of Huerfano, sh: 

An inquisition holdcn at Walscnhurg, in llma-fano County, State of Colorado, 
on the ,5th day of April, 1010, before S. Julian Lammie, coroner of said county, 
upon the body of .Tohn Nlckal, there lying dead, by the jurors whose names are 
hereto subscribed; said jurors upon their D.aths do say: That deceased came to 
his death in llavenwood mine by a fall of rock, dm* to his own negligence in 
not st'ttlng props, and that his death occurreil on the r>lh day of .April, 1910. 

In testimony wliereof tiie said jurors have hereunto set their hands the day 
and year aforesaid. 

Fr\nk Mevde, 

Wii.i.TNM Krier, 

,loN. G. Pritchard, 

John Furphy, 

Jo.sEPH H. Patterson, 
Walter M. Arnold, 

J urors. 

Attest: Julian T.ammie, 

Coroner of Huerfano County. 

. \ verdict of jury. 

State of Colorado, County of Huerfano, ss: 

An Inquisition holdcn at Walsenbnrg, in Huerfano County, State of Colorado, 
on the 10th day of May, 1910, before S. Julian I^ammle, coroner of said county, 
upon the body of Paul Kolack, there lying dead, by the Jurors whose names are 
hereto subscrllied; said jurors upon their oaths do say: Paul Kolack came to 
his death on May 0, 1010, in Ravenwood mine while in the act of pushing an 
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empty car from the main slope to his room. While so tlolnjr n loaded car broke 
loose from the trip which was p^oiri^ out and ran hack down tlu* sIoih* and turned 
into Kolack’s room. ehtohlnK him and killing him. 

In testimony whereof the said Jurors have herounlo .set their hands the day 
and year aforesaid. 

Waitku Kdwarus, 

Wn.LivM Kuiictt, 

Juan A. Mkdina, 

J. 1 >. Fahb, 

.Toiin Fukimiy, 

M. Y. Fauu, 

Jurors. 

Attest: S. Jri.i\N T.\Tki,MiK. 

Corona' of Huerfano Count y. 


VKRDUT OF .lUUY. 


State of Comraik), County of llturfauo, ss: 

An inquisition liolden at Walsen mine. In Iliierfano (’oiinty, State of Colo- 
rado, on the 18th day of .June, lOld, before S. .Julian Lannnie, coroner of said 
county, upon the body of IVte Smith, alias Fete Mazeko, there lyinj? dead, by 
the jurors whose name are hereto subscrlbisl ; said Jurors upon their oaths do 
.say: That I*ete Smith, alias Pete Mazeko, came to his death by a fall of rock 
in Itohinson mine .June 18, 1010; we the jury tind that said accident W'as un- 
avoidal)h', becaust' unfore.st'en ; we place tlte blame of this accident on no one 
whatever. 

In t(‘stimony whereof the said jurors have hereunto .set their hands tlic day 
and year aforesaid. 

M. CiIT.MOUU, 

.J. AI. liAMMlK, 

(hi AS. W. Fay, 

J. If. PlilLl.Il’S, 

AIikk Negro, 

John Burk, 

Jurors. 

Attest : 

S. Julian I.ammie, 
Coromr of Huerfano County. 

VKRDK’T OF .JURY. 


State of Colorado, County of Huerfano, ss: 

An Inquisition holden at mine oflice, JluKliy, in Huerfano (Vmnty, Slate of 
Colorailo, on the 8th day of May, 1910, before S. Julian l^ammle, coroner of 
said county, upon the body of Joe Silva, there lyin^; deml, by the jurors whose 
names are hereto subscribed ; .said jurors upon tlieir oatlas do say : That Joe 
Silva came to hi.s death by his own carlessne.s.s and exonerate the company 
and contractor tor whom he was working from all blame. Joe Silva met his 
death on May 7, 1910, wliile working in Primrose mine in room No. 11, ninth, 
south entry. 

In testimony wliereof the said jurors have liereunto set their hands the day 
day and year aforesaid. 

Chah. W. Cox, Foreman, 
fluAs. M. Fey, 

F. O. (’arson, 

Bert McCuibk, 

L. K. Duncan, 

U. Barazzi, 

Jurors. 

Attest : 

S. Julian Lammie, 
Coroner of Huerfano County. 

VKBDICT OF JURY. 

State of Colorado, County of Huerfano, ss: 

An Inquisition holden at Toltec, in Huerfano County, State of Clolorado, on 
the 27th day of Mgy, 1910, before S. Julian Laramie, coroner of said county, 
upon the body of Frank Lenzenl, there lying dead, by the jurors whose names 
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arc hereto subscribed; said jurors upon their ouths do say; That Frank 
Lenzcjni came to Ids death In Toltec mine on May 20, 1910, by a fall of rock 
In room No. 16. Said accident was unavoidable. 

In testimony whereof said jurors liave hereunto set tlielr hands the day 
and year aforesaid. 


Attr.st : 


VKUiHfr or .(i Kv 


.lOHN Fi'RPHY, 

UoDKUT Marmiall, Jr., 
T. OUTKCO, 

Oi-iVKB E.seK, 

J. («. Waij.ack, 

H, M. Stock w'hi.L, 

V/f/VO S . 

S. Jr 1,1 AN LVilMIK, 
Coroner of Jlucrfnno Counit/. 


SiATK OF Colorado, County of Uiurfuno, «.s; 


An Inriidsition holdon at Ideal mine, in Huerfano County, Slate of Colorado, 
on Die 12th day of June, 1910, before S. Julian I.amniie, coroner of said countyi 
upon the body of Nick Harder, there lyin^ dead, by the Jurors whose namt»s 
are hereto subscribed ; said jurors uijon their oaths do say : That Nick Harder 
came to his death .lune 11, 1910, by being run over by a loadeil mine car. Said 
acculent was unavoidable. 

In testimony wh(‘reof the .said juror.s have hereunto .set hands the day 
and year aforesaid. 


Attest. 


Jas. Twlf.di.k, 

K. L. Kkn\k\, 

Kktixuo Wm.ks, 

K. JIkrmm, 

Jack (Jia’Huicir, 

Itosiiao Oknkllik. 

Jurors, 


S. Jl 1,1 \N L\m mik. 
Coroio r oj Huerfano Connli/. 


VKRDKT OF JCRY. 

State of Colorado, County of Jlucrfano, ss: 

An inqul.silion holden at Walsenlmrg. in Huerfano County, State of Colorndo, 
on the 18th day of September, 1911, l)efi>re N. Julian Laniiuie, coroner of said 
county, uiK)n the Ixwly of Martin Athiu, there lying dead, by the lurora whose 
names are hereto substrilH*d; said jurors uimhi llieir oaths do Tlie do* 
ceawHl came to his <leal]i on SeptemUa* 17. 1911, oii or about 11.45 p. m., at 
the Solar coal mine, Hvua’fauo County, Colo. Cause of death was due to 
breaking his ms k by accidentally falling a distantv of 15 feet into tfie coal 
cliut<‘ of said coal mine 

In testimony wbertsd' the Siiid jurors have hereunto set their liands the dnv 
ajid year aforesaid. 

C. Victor .Mazzoxe, 

,IoHN Fcrphy, 

.Tok Fattf.rson, 

J. S. Oaudner, 

E. Evans, 

Israel Frye, 


S. Julian Lammie, 
Coroner of Huerfano County. 


VERDICT OF JTTRT. 

State of Ooloilvdo, County of Huerfano, ss: 

An inquisition holden at WaLsenburg, in Huerfano County, State of Colorado, 
on the 9th day of August, 1911, before S, JuUnu Lammie, coroner of said county, 
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Ufx)n the Iwxly of Jolm Szurvox, there by the jurors whose nunies arc 

liereto suhscrJIxxl ; said jurors uixin tlieir oaths do say: Tlie deeeastHl came to 
his ileath by a fail of rock while worklag at the I<k«i coal mine, oiH^ateU 
and owned by C. & I. Co., in Huerfano County, Ca)1o., on the Utli day of 
Aujjust, 1911, at or nlwut 8.15 a. m. The cnnise of .said accidental <leatli was 
due to tiie carelessness and negligence of the deceasiHl. 

In testimony whereof the said Juroi-s ha\e hereunto set their hands iiu« do^v 
and ,\efir aforesaid. 

C. VrcTOB HilAzzoNt:, 

.los. II. rATlhl.’SON, 

E. W. Kkikk, 

J. S. CAUDNiat. 

,loH\ Ft’kphy. 

Waiteu Enw vi:i)s. 

■luroiH. 

S. .h'lIVN I.XMMII', 
Connur of Jlm tfinw Count y, 

KUDU I oi 

State of Colouaik), County of Himfano, as: 

An inquisition holden nl IMcton, Cohc, in Huerfano Counfy. Sffib' of (Vdo- 
rado, on the 27th day of Octoijer, 1911, before W. <\ Hunt, justice of the peace, 
acting corfuier of said county, upon the body of Hohert linrson, there lyitig 
dead, l>y tlie jurors whose names arc ijcreto suhscrilasl ; s:dd jurors uiwn their 
(»atlis do say*: W(\ th<‘ under.sigiusi jury of Uh' inquest held on the laxly of 
K<d>ert Larson, do'enscHl, on the 27th «iay of October, A, I>. 1911, find that the 
said decoastMl came to his death at Picton, Colo., on the morning of the 27t!i 
day of October, A. I). 1911, by being crusljed by a fall of rode nud tliat tlie stilil 
<1enth was accidental. 

In testimony whereof the said jurors ha\e hereunto set tlieir hands the du.\ 
and year aforesaid, 

J. S. (tARI)XKR. 

J. P, 'I'HOMAS, Jr., 

E. Evans. 

.Iohn EtfRPHY, 

ISKAKI. FuVE, 

WaLTEI! KdW \I!1)S, 

./ ni'nra. 

Attc.st ; 

W. C. Hi nt, 

Justice of the Vc<i(i\ .\etwij Coroner of Iliierjono Countjf. 

VEllUK I OI .ri'IlY. 

State of Colorado, County of Huerfano, as: ^ 

An inquisition holden at mine ofhie, Uoiise. In ITuorfano County, State 
Colorado, on the 18th day of October, 1911. befon‘ W. C. Hunt, justice of tlie 
lienee, acting coroner of said county, upon the body of BassiUo Cberotto, there 
lying dead, by the jurors wdiose names are lK»reto sui>scrilH*d ; said jurors upon 
their oaths (io say: We, tlie jury empunele«I this 18th day of October, 1911. 
iii « certain inquisition concerulng tlie deatli of Ba«.silio Cberotto, we find that 
the deceased <*ame to his death hy a roik falling on liim ; we further find that 
according to tlie evidence tiie Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. was not negligent uml 
in no w'ay to blame for his deRth. 

In testimony whereof the said jurois liuve hereunto s<‘t their hands tiie day 
and year aforesaid. 

C. A. Uoi)i)i:r,L, 

N. S. Paitekson, 

Joe Bianchi, 

Fred Beelotii, 

Ab. Cutter, 

Mike Ditizu.s, 

Jarora. 
W. C. Hunt, 

Justice o/ the Peeve^ Aetinp Coroner of Huerfano County, 


Attest : 
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VEBDICT OF JURY. 

State of Colorado, County of lincrfano, ss: 

An Inquisition hoUlen at Walson mine. In Huerfano County, State of Colo- 
rado, on tlie 28(1 day of Anj'UKt, 1011, before S. .Tullan Lainmle, coroner of said 
county, upon the body of Ralph Morgan, there lying dead, by the. jurors whose 
names are hei'eto subscribed; said jurors uiM>n tlieir oaths do say: That he 
came to bis death by being .struck by a trip of empty mine cars. We further 
find tliat all the necessary precaution had been taken to avoid the accident. 
We further find that the accident was unavoidable, and exonerate all persons 
conn(‘ct('d therewith, from any blame wbabnTr. 

In testimony whereof the said jurors have hereunto set their hands the day 
and year aforesaid. 

.ToH\ IVlLLIAMS, 

('haules a. Kaiser, 

.IaH. H. PllILHI’S, 

.r. (1. RiEVErr, 

Mose ViOlL, 

{Sam Maes, 

Jurors. 

Attest ; 

S. JULT\N LaMMIE, 
Coroner of Huerfano County. 

VERDICT OF jury. 

State of Colorado, County of Huerfano, ss: 

An Inquisition holdcn at Onkvlew. In Huerfano County, State of Colorado, 
on the 20th day <d’ ,luly, 1011, befon* S. .lulian Lainmle, coroner of said county, 
upon the body of William Young, ther«‘ lying dead, by the jurors who.se names 
nr(‘ hereto siihscrlluMl ; said jurors upon tlndr oaths do say; That William Young 
came to his death on July 28, 1011, about 4.30 p. m. from injuries iweived in the 
new niin(‘ of the Oakdah' Coal Co. on July 27, 1011 ; we further find that said 
injuries were eau.sed by a iiure ami simi)Ie accident and cun blame no one for 
the accident. 

In testimony wlierc^of tlie said Jurors have hereunto set their hands tlie day 
and year aforesaid, 

E. M. Matiifws, 

H. L. Edwards, 

1'. England, 

Ernest Bauer, 

F!t\NK TfKUIEN.S, 

O. B. Benmer, 

J urnrs. 

Attest : 

S. JUT.MN LaMMIE, 
Coroner of Huerfano County. 

vt:rdict of jury. 

Stave of Colorado, County of Huerfano, ss: 

An inquisition hoUhm at the mine office In McGuire, in Huerfano County, 
State of Colorado, on the 7th day of December, 1912, before W^ C. Hunt, n justice 
of tbe jK'ace, and acting ns coroner of sold eounty, uivon the IhhI.v of Joe Pearson, 
there lying dead, by the jurors wbos(' names are hereto subscribed; said jurors 
upon their oaths do .sjiy ; That tliey find that the dtH'eased met his death acci- 
dentally. caused by his own negligence In not timbering properly. 

In testimony wbert^if tlie said jurors have hereunto set their hands the day 
and year aforesaid. 

N. 11. Van Zandt, 

Frank Valdfjs, 

J. M. Brown, 

Jesse Hale, 

Thomas Owensby, 

Chas. Q. Oobnell, 

Jurors^ 

Attest : 

W, C. Hunt, 

Justice of the Peace, Acting Coroner of Hu&rfatw County^ 
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VERDICT OF JURY. 

State of Colorado, County of Huerfano, ss: 

An Inquisition’ bolden at Wnlsenlnirp. In Huerfano County. State of Colorado, 
on the 16th day of October, 1012, before S. Julian Liiniinle, ct^roner of said 
minty, upon the body of Frank Grlbovskl, there lyintr dead, by the jurors whoso 
names are hereto subscribeil; said Jurors upon their oaths do say: That Frank 
Oriliovskl came to his death In the Caddell mine, in Huerfano County, on Octo- 
ber 14, 1912, from a fall of rock ; that the said <lm‘a.sed was trylnp to rescue 
Hattlsto Taish, who was caught underneath a rock in the same inim*; that the 
said accident was wholly unavoidable. 

In tt‘stlmony whereof the said jurors have hereunte M*t their hands the day 
and year aforesaid. 

. .T. S. (JvRONKrt, 

.1. A. Mkoinv, 

.ICAN Ai.mkut, 

Cm vs, ItAl’IMKN, 

ISKAKL FhVK, 

'I'l-dULu Bustos, 

Jurors, 

Attest: 

S. .Ti'itan Lammik, 
('(•ronrr of Huerfano County. 

VEKUrcT OK jritY. 


State of Colorado, County of Huerfano, 

An Inquisition liolden at Oakview, in Huerfano County, State of Colorado, on 
the 2d day of October, 1012, bef<a*<‘ S, .liiiian L.ammics coroner of said county, 
uiMin the iKKly of Anton Puk, there bfing <lead, by the jurors whose names are 
hereto suhscribfHl ; sai<l jurors upon tlM*ir o.nths do say: Tliat Anton Puk came 
to his death on 0<‘tolM*r 1, 1012, al)out 3.20 p. m.. In the new mine at Oakview, on 
tliG stump between rooms Nos. 2 and .3, on second enhss. We find that, accord- 
ing to testimony, it was gross neglect on his part In md timbering and putting 
his place in safety when every facility was at hand, and we find a verdict of 
a-'cidental death. 

In testimony whereof the .said jurors have hereunto set their hands the day 
and year aforesaid. 

John T.ane, 

Joe Kroeli,, 

Lemuel Rees, 

Bon PaiTCHAfti), 

W.M. T. .T A HENSON, 

Wm. D. Sheelf.y, 

. Jurors, 

Attest ; 

Jim, FAN T.,ammie, 
Coroner of H uerfano County, 

verdict of .jury. 

♦State of Colorado, County of Huerfano, as: 

An Inquisition holclen at Wulsenburg. in Huerfano County, State of Crdorado, 
on the 19th day of December, 1912, before iS. Julian Lainmie, coroner of said 
county, upon the body of IajuIs BernassI, there lying dead, by the jurors whose 
names are hereto subscribed ; said jurors uik^ii their oaths do say : That Louis 
BernassI came to his death in the Toltee mine, in Huerfano County, Colo., on 
December 18, 1912, and that the cause of death being to this jury unknown. 

In testimony whereof the said jurors have hereunto set their hands the day 
and year aforesaid, 

J. S. Gardner, 

0. W. Sessums, 

John Furphy, 

Georoe Phipps, 

E. Evans, 

Israel Frye, 

^^trora. 

Attest: 

S. Julian Lamhte, 
Coroner of Huerfano County, 
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Vl-^OICT Of- JVEY. 

Statk of CvOLouaim), CoKUhj of Jiucrfano, m: 

An inquisition hoideri nt Oakview, In Htu^rfniio County, State of Colomdo, 
on tin? irdli (lay of January, 1012, S. Julian Ijiinniie. <tjrouet‘ of sahl 

county, upon the btaiy of Henry Heck, Uicre lyiiiK by Uh? jurors wiiosa* 
names are hereto subscTil>etl ; salil jui\>rs upfui their oatlis do say: We find 
that Henry Ucek came to his deatii by u fail of r<a-k in Na 2 room, se<x>ud cross. 
In new niinc, at Oakview, Colo., January ir>, 1012. Said accident was due to 
ne^dlReiice on iwirt of dcH'on.sed and his partner by not timlHring and inaklnj' 
the phu’c safi‘ when they knew rock was loose. 

Ill lestinwmy when*ol' tl»e said jurors Imve hereunto set their hands the day 
and year aforesaid. 

l>\\ii) Pmcks, 

* Jas. TIoialv. 

JOK KROKI.r,, 

T). L, Ki>\\ \hi)n. 

Thus. Thom \.s. 

Pktkr Bm'iuno, 

Jnrorji. 

Attest : 

S .fl I I \ \ L \A1 M IK, 
Coroner or Jliortnuo Count}/. 

VKRDicT or jrav. 

Statu of Coloiiado, Count}/ of Huerfano, .v<; 

An Inciulsitlon holden at Walsinihurff. in Huerfano County. Stale of C.dorado, 
on (he Dili (lay of KWiruai’y, 1012, b«*fore S. Julian Ltuumie, eoroiuT of said 
county, upon tlh* Ixsly of <iiuisef>i)l Sa.ssalolli, there lyiiiu dead, by the Jurors 
whoso Jmua*s art* herett* suh.seiibetl ; said jurors upon tlnur oaths do say: We 
the jury liutl that (}uis<‘ppi SassiUeJIt came to his ileatli in the U<»hinson mine, 
FiWiruary 8, 1912, at about 11.20 a. nu, caiisiHl hy a fall of nsic. which aeeident 
was utiavoidalile. Wo further find no one resptuisihle whatstxAor for the af(>re- 
sald accident. 

In It'stlrnony w lu«reof the said jurors ha\e lu'reunlo set Iht'ir hands tin* day 
and y<»ar aforesaid. 

A. B. Bic'Kutt. 

J. II. Pit ILL I fs, 

S\M Maio, 

I>\vii) BonveoMM, 
Mikf, Nn.no, 

II. Crank, 

Jurot S’. 

Attest : 

S. .Tt'IIW liAUMlK, 
('o/'OH'r d) Hueifauo Count}/. 

MnrucT or ji uv. 

Htati'. of Coi.ORAiKi, Count}/ of Huerfano, f<*i: 

An liHpiisItloii holden ni WaNenhurir, in Ilut'rfano (\»unt.v. Stale of Colorado, 
<ui (he Kith day of October, 1912, before S. .lulian Laminie, coroner of .said 
county, upon the hotly of Batllsto I'ais. there lyirif; dead, hy the jurors whose 
names an* hereto sulwscribed ; wild jurors uikui tlieir oaths do say: ITiat Battisto 
Tais came to his dt'ntii on October 14. 1912. In the C-addell mine In Huerfano 
('ouuty, Colo,, and the said death was caused by a fttll of rock, said accident 
being unavoidable. 

In testimony whereof the said jurors have hereunto set their hands the day 
and year aforesaid. 

J. S. Oarunkb, 

J. A. Medina, 

Juan Albert, 

Chas. Baubien, 

Israel Frye, 

Teofilo Bustos, 

Jurors, 

Attest: 

S. Julian Lammu; 
Coroner of Huerfano County* 
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VERDICT OF JURY. 


State of Colorado, Count if of Huerfano, us: 

An Inquisition holdon nt Onkviow, In Hnorfano Counly, Stnio of Coiornclo, 
on the 28t!i day of Oclohor, 1012, bef(»re S. .luHim Lnminie, of said 

county, upon rlie body of Jm* Knuikuta. there lying dead, by t!ie jurors wliose 
names are hereto MubscrlbiHl ; said jurors uiam their oatlis do say : We as a jury 
have carefully considered tlie ease of the death of Kraukota and ha\e lo the 
l>est of our judgment after hearing the evldemn* of .los. KuglamI, his partner, 
also Calel> Davis, working next room. We also conshlered llie evldeiux' of 
W. Alorgan, superintendent, who suggested a meth<Mi of Wf)rking tlie pla(v 
different to vvliat was done by the dt^ceased. We find that tliei'C Is no blame 
attacIuNl to anyone and tlnd a verdict r>f purely accidental fieath. 

In testimony whereof tlie said jurors liave hereunto set lludr hands the day 
and year aforesaid, 

.TojtN Lanf, 

.loE Ki{okm . 

D.vvin I’HicE, 

Aji:\. Sm \!,i vvoon, 

W.Vf. SlIKKIEY, 
r*on PuricHMU), 

Atte.st: >lurnrs. 

.S. ,Tn 1 \ N La MM IK, 
C(n<n\('r of JJucrfunu Couniij. 

VKRDK T Ot JCRY. 


SfAiK OK Colorado, Count u of Huerfano, ss: 

An inqulsliion liolden at Walsenburg. in Huerfano ronnty. Slate' of CVdotaidri, 
on the I2(li day of OcIoImt, JiM2. before S. .luiien Laminii*, coroner of said 
county, upofi tiu' biMlles of .Fohn (’nricli and Dliris Ileljan, tlien' l.\ Ing dead, by 
the jurors whov(' naim*s are lierelo subs<Tlbe<i ; said Jurors upon (heir oaths 
do say; Thai the said ,folin (hirieh and (’Ijrls Ib'ljan cnine to tlu'ir death at 
Kavenwood, Htierfano Count.v, (kdo.. at about 12.;{0 p. m., October 11, 11)12, and 
flint said dcatlis were causc^l liy a fall of rm-k in room No. of the American 
victor Fiml Co,, and that (lie said aeejdcMif vv.as unavoidable. 

in testimony whereof the said juror> hav*' h(‘!eunt<» set their hands the day 
and .\i‘ar aforesaid. 

.7. S. (iVRDNEK, 

a. \y. ilwidsox, 

,1 . <!. Marti NKZ, 

.T, M. IvsriNozv, 

Mmi'M .Montova, 

JsKVlCL FuVK, 

Att<‘st: Jurors. 

S. Jri I \ \ L \ M Mii:, 
Coroner of Huerfano Count y. 

VERDICT 01 .ICKY. 


State or Color.vdo, County of Huerfano, ss: 

An Inquisition holden at Wal.senburg. In Huerfano r’ounty, State of Colorado, 
on tile 2d day of May, lOl.'l, luTore W. S. Chapman, (oroner «tf said eountyi 
uiMin the body of IMvvard Burns, there lying deml, by llie Jurors whose narnw 
are liereto subscribed; said jurors uikui their oaths do sav; AVe. the jury, find 
that Edward Burns came to his deatli May 1, 1913, at 3.30 o’chK'k p. m., "by ac- 
cidental fall of rock in Black Canon Fuel CW. mine, known ns the Caddell 
mine, 11 mlle.s of Walsenburg, Colo., in room 19, second north. 

In testimony whereof tlie said jurors have liereunlo set tlieir hands the day 
and year aforesaid. 


Attest : 


O. AV. Sesbums, 

E. F]v\ns, 

.T. A. Medina, 

J. AV. Stewart, 
IsuiEL Frye, 

J. D. Farr, 

Jurors, 

W. S. Chapman, 
Coroner of Huerfano County, 
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VKRDICT OF JURY. 

Statk of Colorado, County of lluvrfanOy ss: 

An Inquisition hohlon iit Ln Vein, Colo., in Huorfano County, Slate of Colo- 
rado, on the «th day of January, lOia, before S. Julian Larninle, coroner of 
suhl county, the bodies of Andrew Sneddon and WUlIuin Sneddon, there 
lylnK dead, by the Jurors whose nanies are hereto subscribed, said jurors, uiwn 
their oatlis, do say that Andrew Sneddon and William Sneildon came to their 
death on Friday, January :i, 1013, at 10 minutes to 12 a. m., at the Alliance 
mine, Heurfano County, (’olo., in room 0 of the s(‘cond panel through an un- 
avoi<lable fall (►f eoal and rock. 

In testimony whereof the said jurors have hereunto set their hands tlie day 
ami year aforesaid. 

S. J. C vprs, 

T. (\ Silk IK, 

.1. H, Lennox, 

(’. K. Ti ne/, 

R C. WllKOlT, 

C. Uerooino, 


S. Jniw L^^f^llK, 
Curon<r of Uiurfoio County. ^ 

\KUi)i(T OK .inn. 

State of Coi.ouado, County of Uturjano, «.v; 

An Inquisition hohlen al Oaloiew, in Huerfano (’mmty. Stale* of C(»l()rado 
on the 4th day ol iH'cember, n)13, before W. S, (Maipman, (*oroiu*r of said 
county, upon the laaly of ,b.hn (Jarlie, there lyin^- dead, liv the jurors whose 
names are hereto subsiTllied ; saiil jurors uixm tlieir oaths do say: .Tohn 
Carlie came to his d(*ath as a result of an Injury re<a«ived In Oakview, Huer- 
fano County, (Vilo., November 27. ltH.3. al 7 p. m., and he dhs] in Pueblo 
(^)lo., 7 p. m., November 2lh 1013. Said injury, in our opinion, was due to a 
premature shot, and as a result of his own <'arele'<sness. 

In testimony whereof tlie said jurors ha\»> h(‘r»*unto set their hands the dav 
Jind year aforesaiil. 

Cn \s. Pa \TOR, 

Kuank Lkk, 

Nkio. P, Olsen, 

11 . Howard, 

John (Iwii.lyn, 

K I>. Uask, 


W S. Ch A r*M\N, 
Oo/omr of Ilurtfuno County. 

VKUDicT or .11 i;\. 

State of Colorado, County of Huerfano, 

An impilsltlon hohlen at WaNerilmrpr, In Huerfano (^^unty. State of Colo- 
rado, on the loth day of April, 1913, h(‘tore W. s. (Jiapman, roroner of 
.said eouiiCv, wnm the body of Jim Vatakos. there lyiiifj dead, by the jurors 
whoso mimes are hereto suhserilieil ; said jurors upon their oaths do say: 
That the said Jim Vatakos eame to his death wlille working in the Raven- 
wo(h1 eoal mine on the 15th day of April, 1913, and timt Ids death w'as caused 
by a fall of rock, and that the said acchlent was nejjliKencc on the part of 
tlu* di'censtsl. 

In testimony \n hereof the said jurors have hereunto set their hands the day 
ami year aforesaid. 


Attest : 


.lOHN S. (fARDNER, 

D, T. Wycoff, 

J. A. Medina, 

IsRiEi. Frye, 

J. W. STF.WART, 

J. D. Farr, 

Jurors. 


W. S. Chapman, 
Coroner of Huerfano County. 
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VEKDICT OF .lURY. 

State of Colorado, County of Huerfano, sa: 

An inquisition holdon at Walsonl>urjj, In Iliiorfann County, Stato of Colo- 
rado, on the 8th day of Au{;ust, hef()re W. S. Cliapinan, coroner of 

said county, upon the body of Joe (lUlielinl, there lylnR dead, by the Jurors 
whose names arc hereto subscribed; said Jurors upon their oaths do say: 
That Joe Gulielini came to his <leutli at Rouse, Colo., on the 7th day of Auj^ust, 
1013, while working in the seventh west entry of tlie (\ F. & I. coal mine, 
and tlie said death was caused by a fall of rock due to his own carelessnt»sH. 

Injtestlmony wherwf the said Jurors have hereunto set tlielr hands the day 
and year aforesaid. 

John 8. Gardner, 

K. ICVANS, 

G. W. Sksshh, 

IsuiKL Finn, 

Frank Frkskes, 

Roy V. lliij.. 


\V S. < 'll ACM AN, 
Cfffoner of Huerfano ('ounty. 


verdict or .ii uY. 


State of Cot,orado, County of Huerfano, hh: 

An imiuisitmn holden at Walsenburg, in Huerfano County, Slatie of Colorado, 
on the 11th day of August, 1913, Ix'fore \V. S. Chapman, coroner of saiil county, 
upon the body of Jacob Vecic, there lying dead, by the Jurors whoi^o naineH are 
hereto subscribed ; said jurors upon their oaths do say : That the deeeasiHl Jacob 
Vecic came to his d(‘atfi by full of rock August 9, 3913, about 3 p. m. at the 
Rnvcnw<K)(l mine, bidonglng to Victor- American Fuel Co., at Ravenwood, Colo., 
Huerfano County. His dcatli was caused by unavoidable ac<*iilent. 

In testimony whereof the said Jurors have hen‘unt<> set their bunds the day 
and year aforesaid. 


Attest: 


J. W. Stewart, 

J. A. Medina, 

IsRiEi, Frye, 

John Fcrimiy, 

Jose (’arnacio Maktinej;, 

W. S. JCU WARDS, 

Jurors. 


W. S. Chapman, 
Coront r of Huerfano County. 


VERDICT OF .TI KY. 


State of Colorado, County ejf Huerfano, ss: 

An inquisition holden at Oakviow, in Huerfano County, State of Colorado, on 
the 7th (lay of May, 1913, before W. S. Chapman, coroner of said county, uism 
the body of Emello Val, there lying dead, by the jurors whose names are hereto 
subscribed; said jurors upon their oaths do say: That we as a Jury summoned 
to act on the death of Emelio Val, after hearing and carefully considering all 
the evidence subiniited In the case, do say that Ernelio Val came to his death 
In the Oakdale mine, at Oakvlew, Colo., at about 2.35 p, m. on the 7th day of 
May, 1913, A. D., and that his death was caused by an accidental fall of coal 
and do not think any person was to blame. 

In testimony whereof the said Jurors have hereunto sot their hands the day 
and year aforesaid. 


Attest: 


Wm. D. Shkeley, 

David Price, 

Edward Lumly, 

John J. Shonske, 
Richard F. Davis, 
Alex. Shan wood, 

Juror$. 

W. S. Chapman, 
Coroner of Huerfano County. 
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VKRDICT OP JURY. 

State op Colobado, County of Huerfano, an: 

An liiQulHltidn holUeii ut Walwjnburs, In Hiierfaiiu (‘oiinty, State of Colorado, 
op the 7th xluy of November, 1913, before W. S. Chapman, coroner of said 
county, upon the body of Mike Billy, there lyln^ dead, by the jurors wlwse 
* names are her(*to subscribed ; said jurors u|K>n their oaths do say : That M11 m» 
Billy cjime to his dt;u(h in the Fr.\<»r mine of the Ihdon Coal & Coke Oo. at 
Prydr, Huerfano County, Colo., ut about 12 o’clock NovciuIkt 16, 1913, by means 
of a fall of rock from the roof of said Pryor mine, and that death was sudden 
and re8Ulte<l from a fall of ro<*k which was purely accidental and unavoidable. 

In testimony whereof the said jurors have hereunto set their liands Itfe day 
and year aforesaid. 

.f. I). Pakk, 

J. A. Mkdina, 

Antonio L. Pacheco, 

IsRiEL Frye, 

I>. T. WAcoi k, 

J. W. Stewart, 

Jurors. 

Attest : 

W. S. CHAP^rA^’, 

Coroner oj Ifucifduo Couufij. 

verdict of .TI'RY. 

Htatk of Coiou\do, Counlff of Hurrfatw, .vs; 

An Inqulslthm liol<len iil (hikvieu. In Huerfano County, State of Colorado, on 
the 27th day of .lainmry, 1914, before \V. S. (Miapman, coroniT of said county, 
upi>n the IxHly of 11. M. Park, tliere lylti}? ilead, by tlie Jurors whose liana's are 
hereto subscribed; .said jurors ufK»n their o;iihs do say: That H. M. Park came 
to Ills death in the Cakdaie No. 2 mine nl 8.10 a. m., .lanuary 27. 1914, from u 
fall of coal from (lu* nsd' at the faiv of room 3, nintli mns entry, the same being 
uecldental, ami that no person or jKT.sons Is responsible for his death. 

In testlmon,N wherisd Hit* .sahl jurors lia\e lieronnto set tlielr hands the day 
and .^ear afore.sald. 

V, I)i\o\-, 

(hiA.s. vV. Pakcf.li , 

Frank Lee, 

Nei.s 1’. Ol.son, 

Joe (iAevan, 

E. L>. Rose, 

Jt/rors\ 

Atte.st. 

W. S. CllAl'.MAN, 

Coroner of lliivrjitno Vjunty. 

verdict or Jl'KY. 

St.vte of Coi.orado, County Htu ifamt, ss; 

An Inquisition liolden at Farr, Colo., in Huerfano C’ounty, State of Colorado, 
on the 26rii day of February, 1914, before W. S. Chapman, coroner of said 
ctmuty, upon the Imh 1> of Cha‘<. H. Wenlen, there lying di'iul, hy the jurors whose 
names are hereto sul)scribt*tl ; .-^aid jurors upon their oaths do say : That the said 
Chas. H. Wei'ilen, according to the lestiunmy of several witnesses, came to his 
death almut 9.441 p. in., Ft'hruary 2r>. 1914. hy an unavoldal)le accident received 
in the Cameron mine, Farr, Colo,; said accident due to the negligence on the 
part of tile dert'ustMl in riding on trij) contrary to tlie rules of the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Co, 

III U»stlmony vvliereof the suid jurors have hereunto set their hands the day 
and year aforesaid. 

V. S. 8k inner, 

R. li. Stout, 

M. R. JONE.S, 

Samuel Blanco, 

Martino Berattino, 

J. K. Drinnon, 

Jurors. 

Attest ; 

W. S. Chapman, 
Coroner of Huerfano County, 
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VEiUWCT OF JURY. 


State of Colobado^Coww/i/ of Huerfano, w; 

Ati hoJI<!ou nt Wnlwii mine oflU'e. in Huerfano CVmnty. Stnte of 

Colorado, on the 34th day of June, 1914. before \\\ V. Hijut. juslUv ^ the 
pe«4e, acting coroner of said county, upon the body of Mike Marelnko, ttiere 
lying dead, by the jurors wliose names are hereto* siilwfi-rlhed ; said .1ui*ors U[Km» 
th^dr oaths do sny: Tlint Mike Mareinko came to his death from Injuries re* 
ceived In the Walsen mine, sixth west entry, caused by the slacking ^»eetl 
of the mule team, cniusing the tail chain to lm>sen, which chain anight Mndec 
wlH*el of the first car. wrecking tlie trip. And we. the Jury, hnd no p(»rMOn or 
persons resj^mslble for tlie ac‘-{<ient. 

In testimony whereof the said Jurors have hereunto set their ha mis the day 
ami .\ear aforesaid, 

(\ ] ni:ivKi r, 
t’H \s. 10. Sroi T. 

.JoK lli'i.m-s, 

Tudma.s F\ki{, 

•Iohn Whmams, 

(U'S I’KVJtsON, 


Attest : 


Jurors. 

W. C. TTi^nt, 

.hiHfire of ihr lUnrc, 
Xelimj Coronei o/ Huerjuuo ('oimtii. 


mtmCT CF JURY- 


State of Oolobado, f'ouat// of Uuerfutu*, s,h: 


An inquisition lioUlen at Uaveawood, in Huerfano County, State of Colormlo, on 
the 28fh day of .July, 1914, b<>fore W. S. Chapman, (woihT of said amnty, upon 
the hixly of Joe Martinez, lliere lying dead, by the Jurors w’hose mimes are 
hereto subscrlbcil ; said jurors upou tlieir oaths do say : That .loe Martinez cara<* 
to his death through Ids owti ca releNsru.»ss In ItavenwooU mine, at llaveiiwootl, 
Colo., Hi lOJJd a. m.. July 37. 1914, liy being run over by u loadai pit car, amt 
(hat said tlealli was acciiiental. ami no ikm'sou or persons were to blaim' for the 
n<Yd<lent. 

In testimony wliereof the .said jurors liave hereunto set their hands the day 
and year aforesaid. 

A. M. I. \\\ l!KN< F,, 

<5. IP'UI J SO.N. 


Attest : 


A. r>. Id SHOP, 

.f(»K W'at.son, 

Hoirr. Nki.son, 

John Wfosimuku, 

Jurors. 

W. S. CllAI»M\N. 
Coroiirr oj Uunfuno (Ujunli/. 


VERDICT OF JURT. 


State of Colorado, County of }Iu''rfano, sh: 


An inquisition holden at Ttnvenwomi, in Huerfano County, State of Colornd(», 
on the 19th day of January, 1914, bc'fore F. P. Lester, ilepufy coroner of said 
county, upon tlie iMxlies of John Vinksel ami (Jeorge M<M-Uer, tliere lying dead, i»y 
the Jurors whose names are hereto subscribed ; said Jurors upewA their oaths do 
say: That John Vinksel »m( (leorge Moclicr eaiiie to ttielr deaths in the Raven- 
wood mine on .Tanuary 17, 1914, at about 12 o’clock uof>n, enusoef by a blow-out 
shot, nielr deaths wero acridental and causal by their own careles.snes8. 

In testimony whereof the said jurors have hereunto set their hands the day 
and year aforesaid. 

C. Bursleson, 

F. Matiiwell, 

' JoK Martinez, 

Alex M. Vouno. 

Ba'ctista Galassim, 

Ire Watson, 


Attest : 


Jurors, 
P. P. Lester, 

Deputy Coroner of Huerfano County. 
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VERDICT OF JURY. 

State of Colorado, County of Huerfano, 

An Inquisition holdon at Lester, in Huerfano County,- State of Colorado, on 
the 8# day of June, 11)14, before VV. S. Chapman, coroner of said county, upon 
the hotly of Dle^o CtMllners, there lylnj? dead, by the Jurors whose names are 
hereto subscribed ; said jurors uiwn their oaths do say : That Diego Godiraera 
came to his death at 8 o’clock a. in., June 7, 1914, said death being causetl In 
room 12, Walseri mine. No. 45, sec-ond cro.ss entry, locatetl at Lester, Colo. ; that 
hlH death was cauKe<l by being caught by a loaded car of coal, due entirely to 
his own negligence in running .said car too fur out into the second dip or ^aul- 
udge way. 

In testimony wlu'reof the said Jurors have hereunto set their hands the day, 
and year aforesaid. 

J. S. Gardner, 

W. A. Baylis, 

Jose S. Aragon, 

Henry Medina, 

G. W. Fox, 

I>. McLaughlin, 

Jurors. 

Attest: 

W. S. Chapman, 
Coroner of Huerfano County. 

verdict of jury. 

State of Colorado, County of Huerfano, ss: 

An InqulHillon hol<len a( Walsen min(‘. in Huerfano County, State of Colorado, 
on (la* 4th day of November, 15)11, before W. S. Chapman, coroner of said 
county, upon tlio body of Mdvc Sporakis, thre lying dead, by the jurors whose 
names art* hereto suhserihed ; sahl jurors upon their oaths do stiy: Tliat Mike 
Sporakis came to his tleath in the Walst‘n mliu* of the C. F. & 1. f’o., In Huer- 
fano County, C<»lo., at tihout 1 o’clock p. m., Novt‘mlM*r 2, 1914, death being 
caiist'd by an accidental full of rt>ek, and in our opinion no one Is to blame for 
sal'd accident. 

In tt'silmony thereof the said jurors have liereunlo set their Iiantls the day 
and yetir aforesaid. 

Marion E. Bambridoe, 

Frank E. W(k>dakd, 

Clm’de Bryson, 

H. B. H mtthorne, 

Wh.EY I'HfLUlPS, 

WlLLIA.M U<KSS, 

Jurors. 

Attest: 

W. S. Chapman, 
Coroner of Huerfano County. 

VERDICT OF JURY. 

State op Colorado, County of Huerfano, ss: 

An Inquisition holden at Tairrimore mine, also known ns the Jackson mine, In 
Huerfano County, State of Colormlo, on the 15th day of November, 1914, before 
W. S. Chapman, coroner of saitl county, upon the body of David H. Miller, 
there lying dead, by tlie jurors Nvhese names are hereto subscribed; said jurors 
uiRin their oaths do say: That we the jur(»rs find (liat Dave Miller met his 
death by a fall of rock in the Jackson mine, October 14 at 11,45 a. m., by an 
accident through his own carelessness. 

In testimony whereof the said jurors have hereunto set their hands the day 
and year aforesaid. 

IVm. Long, 

J. C. Curtis, 

Wm. Higdon, 

Jesse Hale, 

Miles McKenna, 

J. H. Quinn, 

Jurors, 

Attest : 

W. S. Chapman, 
Coroner of Huerfano County. 
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VERDICT OF JURY. 


State of Cowrado, County of Huerfano, ss: 

An inquisition holdon nt Stronj;, In Huerfano County, State of Colorado, on 
the 19th day of November, 1914, before W. S. ('hatunan, coroner of said <'ounty, 
upon the tkaly of Tete rarvoloft', there lyinp dead, by the jurors whose names 
are hereto subscribed ; said jurors ui>on their oaths do say : That Tete Par- 
voloff came to his death In entry 19, rmun 1, of the secoml <lip of llm Sunnysido 
C<»al Mining min(‘ at Strong, Colo., by fall of ro<‘k from roof of riMjm; said 
fall >yus caused by the negligence of sal<l Pete Parvidoff for not timbering room 
as instructed by mine foreman. We tind Pete Parvoloft came to his death by 
his own neglect and ctirolessness. 

In testimony whereof tlie said jurors liave hereunto set their hands the day 
and year aforesaid. 


Attest : 


S. C. Wolf, 

K. Kelly, 

V. O. Mikss, 

Pay Shea, 

W. H. Shea, 

A. W. SlUADEU, 

ifurorft. 

W. S. ClIAl'MAN, 
Coroner of Huerfano County, 


VERDICT OF jrilY. 

State of Colorado, County of Ilmrfnno, ss: 

An inquisition holden at Hugby, Colo., In Huerfano County, State of Colorado, 
on the 20tli day of November, 1914, before W. S. ('hapman, coroner of said 
(oniity, upon the body <'f Sam Sudor, tluu’e lying dead, bv the jurors whose 
names are hereto Kui»Mcrib(‘d ; said Jurors u|>on their oaths do say: This de- 
teas{‘<l came to his death liy a fall of rock in the Hugby Fuel Co. mine, causal 
by insufficient number of props being in place as per foreman’s Instructions, 
tlieri'by no blani<‘ is uttacbed to Hugby Fuel Death occurred about 11 

a. m., November 19, 1914, In Huerfano <k)unty, Colo. 

In testimony whereof tiie said jurors have licreuiito set their hands the day 
and year aforesaid. 

Fred P. Mohs, 

M. Dt ncan, 

Bert Ar.LiHON, 

Clalde Macey, 

Henry Morchy', 

JA&IES (^r.Kf.ANI), 


W. ,s. CjtACMAM, 
Coroner of Huerfano County. 


yt:rdi(t of jury. 

State of Colorado, County of Huerfano, hs: 

An inquisition holden at Gordon mine, In Huerfano County, State of Colorado, 
on the 28th day of November, 1914, before W. S, Chapman, coroner of said 
CDunty, upon the body of Edward I^ewis, there lying dead, by the jurors whose 
names are hereto subscribed, said jurors upon their oaths do say : That Edward 
Lewis came to his death in G()rdon mine. Huerfano County, Colo., about 9.40 
p. m., November 26, 1914, by being accidentally electrocutwl from an electric 
current passing through his body from one hand to the other. We, the jury, 
find that Edward Lewis came to his death through an accident of his care- 
lessness by coming in contact with the current while making connection with 
machine wire to main wire. 

38819*— S. Dod 415, 64-l~-vol 8 20 
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In testimony wliorefjf tlu* said jurors have Jiereiinto set tlieir hands tlie day 
and year aft>resald. 

JoH\ K. FtMJEY. 

Leon Poli, 

Tony Belik, 

John B^miFEH, 

Eusie HcrwER, 

. Eugene Scholes, 

Jw'orR. 

Attt»«t: 

W. S. Chapman. 
roroner of Huerfano County, 

VERDHT 01' .H'KY. 


State of Colorado, County of Huerfano, ft<t: 

An InqulKltion holden nl Oakvimv, In Tliiorfaiio County, State of Colorado, on 
the 2d (lay of Novianlier, 191 K heforo Arthur A. J-^oote, justice of the peace, 
acting coroner of said county, upon the laxly of Rudolph Nilas, there lylnj: diaid, 
by tlie Jurors wlios<‘ nanu's are lunado suhscriheil : said Jurors upon their oaths 
do say: Thai said Rud<»lph Nilas <aiue li> his <h‘atli in tlie so-i-alled old mini' of 
the Oakdale Coal Co., second north entry, while performing" his duly as coal 
dlgjiter. caused h.\ fall (»f rock, due to reuu»val of prop or tluiher by sai<l Rudolpli 
Nilas; said ca\e of roek occurred on tla‘ 91st da.\ of (h’tober. about 1.30 p, in. 
We further believe that .said fall (*f rock was natural to iiillai' w’ork 

In testimony wiiereof the said jurors have hereunlo .set their hands the day 
and year aforesaid. 

W. T, CoruTW’RKiin . 

' Cii \s. E. Adams, 

Aji.ner T. BAKUrt. 

T. II. WieVNKR. 

Wm. Moore. 

Dan F. TIouaa, 

Jurors. 

Attest : 

Arihi'r .\ F(X)TE. 

ff'ustiee of the Peace anH Aeliny Coroner of Huerfano County. 

Ptaik of Cor.oR\D<>. County of Huerfano, fts: 

I. T. M. Hudson, ehu'k of the ilistiiel <*ourl of Huerfano (^^unty, Stale ntVu'e- 
snid, d<> In'H'hy certify the above and foresrolnL" to be a true, complete, and per- 
fect trnnscri])t and copies of coroner-jury verdicts in all cases of aecldental, 
violent, or unnatural di*aths of eoal lulmu’s in and around the eoal mines of 
Huerfano County. State of Colormlo. sinee the 1st day of .Tamiary. 190.^. until 
the 9t)tb day of NovemJH'r, 191 1. as tl»e same in>w reiualris on tile and of record 
in this office. 

Witness m,v hand and the sojd of the said court at the courtln)Use in Walseu- 
buri; (’ounty and State aforesaid this ‘Jd <ia\ of Hecemher, 1914. 

[MEAL.l T :\r. IlrDsoN. Clerk. 

K\ .To.seph H. Pattebson, 

Deputy Clerk. 


PATTERSON EXHIBIT NO. 2. 

List of ilepufy nheriffn rounnitshoiey hy Jeffernon ]l. I'arr. Hhrriff of Huerfano 
County, Colo., from January, 79t.i, to May iO, v.U.h. 


[By Jofid'ph rj. r«tt<*rsou. deputy clerk 

January’ 15, 1913; 

I>. E. Farr, 

Homer Potta. 

Joe HilL 

Sllverlo Martinez. 

J. D. Farp. 

H. H. Dally. 

J. J. Wripht. 

Epifano Martinez. 


tb»* district ceart of llucrfatii} County, Colo.] 

Jannary 10, 1913; 

J. C. Lawler, 

J. F. Atendo. 

.fake Maiukdlne. 

M. Y, Farr. 

Walter Belk. 

January 17, 1913; 

Deciderlo Vlfftl. 

Nath Patterson. 



THE COLOEADO COAL MISDIS 8 TEIKE. 



PATTSE80N EZHIBXT SO. S-<’(mtinut^f. 

Lis/ of deputi/ itkniffji cmnmusiourd by Jvffer^n fi. /V/rr, ithniff of 

County, Colo., from Janmiry, 191d, to May .20, liH) — C^mtluue*!. 


January 17, 1013 — Contimu^d. 
tJharlos fJcM^ininor. 

J. A. Medina. 

Ruben Raster. 

January IS. 1013: 

Enrico Matiroll. 

A. U. Scott. 

January 20. 11)13: 

Tomas A. Martinez. 

T. a Ha i icy. 

Georjse Bruce. 

J. H. Garcia. 

January 21. 1913: 

Georire McBay. 

J. B. Aragon. 

Tiouis Gwens. 

Joiui All>ert. 

Joe Watson. 

January 22. 1013: 

B. G. Stone. 

January 23. 1013: 

Felix Al>eyta. • 

W. M. Arnold. 

January 2ri, 1013: 

W. W. Itunnells. 

Librado Martinez, 
.lanuary 27. 1013: 

Alf (N)C(Mti. 

Juan X. I’Ineda. 

January 2S. 1013: 

lilluaulo Mora. 

.Tanuary .30. 1013: 

Glaud(‘ Capps. 

Joi* Ball. 

(j. A. Kaiser. 

January 31. 1013: 

A. J. Steele*. 

.Tuan G, Bustos. 

Marcus Martlnolich. 
February 1. 1013: 

Frank S. Mnuro. 

February 3. 1013: 

Daniel Valdez. 

Sam Dun ford. 

February 5, 1913 : 

George A. McGowu. 
February 6, 1013: 

A. D. Vablez. 

February 7, 1913: 

FI R. Strong. 

J. L. Potter. 

February 8, 1913. 

A1 Cutler. 

February 10, 1913: 

George Moyer. 

February 14, 1913: 

E. W. Krier. 

Tom Britton. 

Joe Augster. 

Dan Richards. 

February 17, 1913: 

J. L. Price. 

O. Giullarci. 


February 10. 1013: 

A. (1 Felts. 

Frank Lyiicln 
March .3, 1013: 

L. H. McGowan. 
Ar<‘1de IMauidiu. 
Phil Rend. 

Marcli 4. P.)13: 

G. R. Benson. 

James McClain. 

.March 7, 1013: 

AIbcr G. (Jriesbach. 
March 11. 1013: 

D. C. .Scott. 
xMan-Ii 17. 1013: 

Mcl\in Gibson. 
M.inli 10. 1013: 

Carmen Medln.a. 
April 7, 10i;»: 

W. F. Crowe. 

April 12. 1013: 

Fred Lhldell. 

March 14. 1013: 

A. Kla.s.s<*n. 

May 21. 1013: 

TIu‘o(loro Saniit)val. 
.fmie 7, 1013: 

(’artiilo Gallegos. 
June 20. 1013: 

(\ W. Belrher. 

July 3, 1013: 

<l(‘orge Brdar. 

July f). 15)13: 

.Pk* Bi.inehi. 

August 4. 1013: 

A. W. Brown. 
August 12, 1013: 

W. M. Gsklson. 
Augu.st IT). 1013: 

11. M. Grave^i. 
\iijrnst 18. 1013: 

Isaac 1‘alter.son, 
Josh Pail(‘rsou. 
•Viigust 20. 1013: 

(\ B. .Vsliwoithe. 
September 1, 1013: 

R. B. SKuit. 
S«*ptember 2. 101.3: 
Aiitonh* Pacheco, 
Harry I.. Deweese. 
Churle.s 10. Reck, jr. 
SeidemlMM* 4, 1013: 
Thomas S. Farr. 

H. Carlton. 

Jose Maes. 

Septeinl>er .*>, 1013: 
Samuel Collins. 

T. Q. Vigil. 

Jose Trujillo. 
Manuel Valdez. 
September 9, 1013: 

Ueo. E. Huret. 
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PATTERSON EXHIBIT NO. 2— Continued. 


IMt of deputy HheriffH commissioned by Jefferson B. Farr, sheriff of Huerfano 
County, Colo., from January, lOIS, to May 20, Continueil. 


September 10, 1913: 

F. C. Brown. 

Luis C. 

F. Sloan. 

Septenilior 11, 1013: ■ 

II. H. Saimderson. 
September 12, 1913: 

A. F. Standley. 
September 13, 1913: 
Thoma.s AleLauKhlin. 
U. I). Bishard. 

C. B. Fisher. 

J. B. ^Manzjinares. 
James MeChdn. 
Marian E. BalnbrhlKe. 
Ernest Head. 

Ed, Quine. 

Frank Myers. 

.Tesse C. Uussell. 
I'ublo Sandoval. 
Charles H. Welden. 
William Ha;;ue. 
S('ptember 14, 1913: 

Lewis Hufty. 

J. l\r. K(41ey. 

Joe York. 

J. N. Arajion. 

Moliton Vijrll. 
September 10, 1913: 
Robert Nelson, 

Charles Burleson. 
Daniel (lUerriTo. 
Jesus Eseobedo. 

Luz Hurtado. 

IM. U. Jones. 

Joe Ateneio. 

Roman Pando. 
Candldo Pena. 

Lueas L()pez. 
Franelseo (loiizalez. 
Samuel iMartInez. 
Julian Trullllo. 

Slrllio Medina. 

E. G. IMiller. 

Julian Samdiez. 

Jose S. Sanchez. 

,Tohn Campbell. 

T. B. Kiplln. 

Albert (Rmzales. 
Toodoro Rivera. 

(■osme Cardenas. 
Charles H. Rergli. 
Pwlro Martinez. 

J. L. L. Morris. 
September 18, 1913: 

Lutlier Bingliara. 
Donnan Galves. 
Cnndido Cordova. 

J. E. Marker. 
Crescendo Trujillo. 
Felix Arellano. 

Juan I. Espinoza. 


September 18, 1013 — Continued, 
J. B. Cruz. 

F. Hers. Jr. 

Abran Vi;j;il. 

Seferino Padillo. 

T(‘odoro Diuninguez. 

Tibe Bineda. 

Tisro Valdez. 

(h*uz Pineda. 

Mine Apadeca. 

,ro.se D. Pin(‘da. 

Ridino Vl^dl. 

Juan Laurp. 

SoIoman''Vl.c:il. 

Dario Gnlv,*'s. 

Septejuber 19, 1913: 

Jose Guerrero. 

E. H. Meyer. 

Vick Amedea. 

Rudolph Gonzalez. 

Juan M. Partue. 

I). 1*. Blekett.' 

Amador ViKlh 
Meliton IbaiuTO. 

E. Ia Xorris. 
lbitri<-k Sapada. 

William W(‘lch. 

Robert .lardine. 

Grabial Archuhda. 

(’ornelio Apadada. 

Felix Vi^dl. 

P. S. Voun^'. 

W. H. Smith. 

Saerias Trujillo. 

D. Psidillo. 

(’onrad Pnfiit?. 

Clem Bohvmer. 

(\ M. Park. 

AV. K. Boyd. 

.7(4 m I>. .Jones. 

Willlufn L. Morgan. 
Sepleml)er 29. 1913: 

James Alathew's. 

•J. A. Herrera. 

,T. ,r. Valdez. 

Juan (Usneros. 

Rumahh* Trujillo. 

Teotloro Brizal. 

Bonlfado L<^i)ez. 

Leandro Gonzelaz. 

Antonio Barros, 

Tony Mauro. 

W. F, Murray. 

.lose Eseobeda. 

William Real. 

Angelo Baresi. 

Isias Bustos. 

Patrick Quintana. 

AV. O. Vickery. 

P. D. Hidl. 

B. G. Sieffried. 

Scott Fowler. 
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PATTERSON EXHIBIT NO. Oontlnmd. 


im 


lA^t of deputy sheriffs commissioived hy Jefferson B. Fnrr, sheriff of HuerfaiM 
County, Colo., from January, J9J3, to May iO, JUJf/ — (%>ntlnu(Hl. 


September 20, 1913 — Continued. 
1\ J. Mc(i}iiini*s. 

K. E. Case. 

G. M. Heneynian. 

Charles Stout. 

Everisto Ajruirre. 

C. O. Matthews. 

P. J. Martinez. 

J. G. Martinez. 

Ilarnon Valdez. 

Jose S. Arujrcm. 

Alfonso Atencio. 

Tonias ItcMlrii^uea. 

Abel Galle^^os. 

Moyses ^Martinez. 

Felipe Areluileta. 

J. JT. Espin(»sa. 

Louranio Martinez. 

Sept<‘nil»er 22, 101,3: 

Juan Trujillo. 

J. F. Valdez. 

A. G. Duncan. 

W. II. Clash. 

IVilliani Jolly. 

.Sam Combs. 

Allido Arapon. 

Oliver Dtival. 

Loreto Uodripues. 

C. H. Ghldlnjjs. 

Manuel Pino. 

Epinenio Vi^;il. 

Aniceto Archuleta. 

I’eilro Gomez. 

Madenonio Padin. 

Juan Gonzalez. 

Eplfano Vallejos. 

H. F. Bryan. 

Manuel Martinez. 

Paul Saunders. 

Felix Cardenas. 

Manuel Maes. 

Sam Lutz. 

Albert King. 

11. P. Homes. 

Marced Vigil. 

A. D. Basset. 

.lose S. Martinez. 

Nathen Patter.son. 

Charles Mitchell. 

Walter Harris. 

Esperidon Lucero. 

Teodoro Pacheco. 

P. G. Elder. 

P. C. Chelney. 

Ivouis D. Miller. 

Alford Cocetti. 

Pat Quintana. 

Averisto Aguerre. 

September 23, 1913 : 

Frincisco A. Gomez. 

E. L. Trounstin^ 

Harry Graves. 

William J, McCain. 


September 23, 1913 — Continued. 
ItolKMd Banks. 

David Altken. 

William T. Springer. 

Jose Trujillo. 

L. M. Willis. 

September 25, 1913: 

John McDowell. 

Telesforo Liicero. 

James McDowell. 

Fra I Ian Vigil. 

Carlos iK' IpTrera. 

Daniel Orltlbls. 

D. A. Stout. 

W. G. Dick. 

James Baker. 

Fratdv Williams. 

It. F. Poll. 

W. W. Samples. 

Ben Smith. 

I’ablo Hurtado. 

Juan Archuleta. 

Perniio Vigil. 

Pe<lro Manzaneraz. 

(Mricio Bravo. 

Albino Baca. 

James Kirkpatrick. 

K. E. Striplan. 

Lino Martinez. 

Lioiie Brunet. 

Le<m Poll. 

James D. McGow^an. 

Einello Maes. 

Tom Stone. 

Juan B. Atencio. 

Leofredo Ladell. 

September 20, 191.3: 

Epifam* Castro. 

Juan Mastes. 

Vance .Everts. 

Albert Grlesbach. 

Dr. A. It. Scott. 

(’nndid<» Pina. 

Sei)teniber 27, 191,3 : 

Doin .lario. 

C. W. Moore. 

Ignacio Pacheco. 

Bacillo Martinez. 

B. Gnlassinl. 

Juan Bahian, Jr. 

September 29. 1913: 

Manuel Garcia. 

Einelio Garcia. 

Sebero Pach(‘co. 

Miguel Bravo. 

Juan B. Martinez. 

D. T. Revern. 

.T. M. Lammie. 

Charles Prator. 

S. J. Lammie. 

Alez Young. 

Eluterio Martinez. 

A. G. Grlesbach. 
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PATTSE80N EXHIBIT Hft. 2-Ckmtiiiiie<l. 

JJst &! deputy sheriffs commissioned hy Jefferson R. Farr, sheriff of HvMom 
County, Colo., from January, m3, to May 29, J— Contlaueil 


Septoinb(*>r IBKi: 
Clmrlw 

Charles Beauchut, jr. 
Jaiaes W. Hhodea. 

J. H. Wilson. 

Jake JVssarl. 

Johti lladdow. 

Uieliard Hoo[kt. 

P. 0. Steele. 

F. II. West. 

O. J. Barker. 

I'\ L. JjK'kwni. 

John Itoherts. 

H. J. Scott. 

B(‘rt Keith. 

W. F. Badger. 
Fsperldion Piuo. 
Octoher 1, mii: 

J. B. Farr. 

\V. A. I’orter. 

W. II. (Ireeii. 

Joe Flein, 

Juati (t. t'isneros. 
IMchard Rule. 

Thomas I'. (^»al3. 
Rarnon ()lj;uln. 

O. Romero. 

Jos(* (Jalve.s, 

A. L. Padilla. 

J. B. Cruz. 

Frank Stone. 

Octoher a, P.)i;J: 

C. R. Tramhlo. 

Olo;;lo Cordo\u. 

C. .1, William.s. 

James O. (R aham. 

Octoher 1, IDl.S: 

H. S. Rantuii. 

K. II. Shea. 

Jim Arellano, 

.liillan (}alle^os, 

Octoher (J. 1{)i:C 
Manuel (Jarcia. 

.T. M. (\u)jier. 

Juan Chavez. 
Benera<*lo Manzanares. 
H. I\I. P(*ters. 

Floy Maldonado. 
Antonio 1‘acheco. 
Rosendo DominisTies. 
October 7, 11)13: 

Moses Pacheco. 
William Harmea. 

J. M. Sellers. 

October 8. 1013: 

Fnxl Hnrme«L 

D. M. Steward. 

J. M. Lucero. 

Eiitimio Valdez. 

Fred Tolentlch. 
Deiuislndo Vigil, 


fJetober 0, 1013: 

Abel C. Vahlez. 
Lino Maes. 
CeromiiU) Quintana. 
Cornelhi Quintana. 
Olegario Martinez. 
Porflrio Lucero. 

\y. H. r>onavnii. 
.lohn Beauchat. 

Jmm Montoyo. 
Maiiro Romero. 
Omer C, Robev. 
Octoher In. 1013: * 
Brlgido Rebel i. 

J. M. Ragan. 

A. J. Piei‘<’e. 

J. I>. V<»ok. 

Ocb»l»er n, lOI.J: 

.1. F. Xel.son. 

Max (^uitdana. 

O. C. Rusm«! 1 . 

Jos(‘|)h Fsser. 

P"eli\ Palmetto. 
Ortoher 13. 1013: 

Oan Ruhards. 

Pc«lro TrujilliK 
I*ahlo Mue.stas. 

.lose I B.n'njs. 
Martin .Miller. 

Jerrv Koon. 

.To<‘ Kelly. 

Baros, 

('harles Owens. 

.\. F. Badger. 
Ocloher 11. 1013: 
llenr.N Mt'dina. 

J. P. MelN. 

Averlsto Aguerre. 
Manuel (JallogoN. 

W. F. Oaks 
Canuto .\rrhnleta. 

L, 1'. Skinner, 
ih'roninio IMartinez. 
Octoher l.V 1013: 

William I». lloerr. 

F. F. Jackson. 

W. T>. AnderKtUK 
J. M. Cooper. 

Albert B. Smith. 

(\ Pk Pai'khard. 
October 1C. 1013: 

P\ C. Brown. 

October IS, 1913: 

Andres Gallegos. 

R. (\ Sayer. 

A. B. Ruby. 

C. J. Galynn. 

Noverto Baca. 

I'Yank Roll. 

Frank Kamt. 

J. I'k MK^nuley, 
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Litt of ieputy theriffs t‘<utn»iuione4 by •fefftrwoH B. Fotr, sheriff <>/ HurifMm 
County^ Coio.t from Jauuury, 19JSf lo Hoy 191^ — CoiuimuHl. 


October 18, 1913 — ContiniUMl. 

C. L. Payne. 

Jose M. Doinintfues. 
October 19. 1913: 

W. F. Cbllds. 

John lirookshire. 

E. T. Piiinont. 

A. It. C.ir^on. 

John Dowlen. 

J. D. Dean. 

Hud Eddlenian. 

J. It. IPUK'S. 

U. L. McGullin. 

John Pitts. 

W. B. Sands. 

G. E. Stev<‘ns. 

(i. W. Ste\ens. 
liabe TInirnton. 

OctolH'r 20. 1013: 

Bill Hawkins. 

Thomas Wils(»n. 

J. R. Brodie. 

October 21. 1913: 

II. i), Wetmore. 

J. W. IMorton. 

Juan F. Esplno.sa, 

E. i\ Williams. 

Frank Ba.vkin. 

John Aianta. 

KIiikm* Norris. 

John A, Cro.ss. 

Frank Sierra. 

J. E. Slct’artney. 

Paul Saiindc'rs. 

Torovio O’rujillo. 

Harry J. Williams. 
Frank Stuck. 

R. C. Sayer. 

Felix Paletto. 

. Frank Williams. 

F. C. Brow n. 

October 24, 1013: 

T. W. Harris. 

Florencio Ateneio. 
Alej;amlro Atemio. 

■ O. T. Curtis. 

M. O. Barnes. 

Jacob M. Tinker. 

Pete Archuleta. 

C. J. Galgon. 

R. L. Walker. 

J. T. Bindley. 

C. J. Whalken. 

T. C. Richardson. 

R. V. Murray. 

•Tim Morgan. 

J. T. Sliiim.s. 

R. H. McDowell. 

John S. Talbot. 

G. T. Ixicklianson. 

G. P. Puddy. 

G. W. Davids<]ti. 

B. S. Appling. 


Octol>er 24. 1913— Tion tinned. 
J. S. Browley. 

D. M. Collin.s. 

W. Vanhoslen. 

J. W. Wagner. 

J. D. Wood. 

W. P. Roberts. 

Charles Negus. 

H. C. Moore. 

Waller Stae.v. 

N. V. Wood. 

T. L. Hunt. 

E. S. (^>ok. 

P. M. Crlekenbergi*r. 

T. C. Young. 

J. G. Caidright. 

C. L. BrcHMllo\e. 

Ira W. (3 ark. 

G. M. Whitten. 

W. a. (Oinse. 

(’harl<*s Roberts, 

Charh's Smith. 

R. G. Adams. 

October 2.>. 1013: 

Frank Bell. 

.lose Martinez. 

F. J. Ned. 

Morgan PatlerHon. 
SjHMKHM* Lc'e. 

Noah Stacy. 

F. R. T^nz. 

A. C. Craft. 

D. M. Wright. 

A. M. Chase 

H. W. Belk, jr. 

Ocbiber 27, 1013: 

W. McKean. 

C. R. 'Prumble. 

.Tohn B. Croketl. 
Lawrence B. Croi'kett. 
Law’r(‘ne<‘ C. Bruce. 

(’. B. Fisher. 

Archie M. Maiilden. 

A. J. Pl(‘rc(‘. 

October 29, 1913. 

Harry Franks. 

Dan Rh hards, Rev. 
Pedro Cordova. 

Novemljer 1, 1913: 

Juan Pislro Trujillo. 
Maubriclo Trujillo. 
November 3, 1913 : 

Placldo Lujan. 

Noveinh(‘r 0. 1013: 

T. E. Hines. 

November 6, 1913 : 

Patrick McMullIn. 
November 11, 1913: 

Pete Maes. 

Novenil)er 12, 1913: 

S. C. Fletcher. 

John O. Gallegiw. 
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PATTERSON EXHIBIT NO. 2— Continued. 

List of deputy sheriffs commissioned hy Jefferson R. Farr, sheriff of Huerfano 
County^ Colo., from January, 1913, to May 20, Continued, 


November 14, 1013: 

Abe Klaws«)n. 
November 20, 1013: 

Neal McKinley. 
Novemb(*r 24, 1013: 

Antonio L. Valdez. 
December 2, 1913 : 

Klles Duran. 
,TaC(»bo VIkII. 
RIebardo 

i >(M-(‘inb('r 18, 1013: 

W. M. St(*inm. 
John A. I’liriiM. 

J. Peterson. 
T>eceniber 24, 1013: 

(>. Romero. 

A. Ji. Smith, 
•binmiry 3, 1014: 

C. J. Price. 

L. 11. Diivis. 
Febnmry 2, 1914: 

Juan INlontoyo. 
I’^ebrunry 0, 1014 : 

All)ert Kitchen. 
March 11, 1014: 

Ri(‘hard Mansfield. 
Mareli 20, 1914: 

W. L. Cartri^ht, 

.1. S. Montez. 

Roy Rarr. 
li. II. Davis. 

W. (f. Nichols. 

B. II. Lukenhill. 
(Miarles W. Obley. 
Ku};<Mdo Mestas. 
Manuel Me.slas. 

March 23. 1014 : 

A. W. Klassen. 
Prank Amedle. 

Kd Rose. 

J. N. Chase. 

L. M'. Schenker, 

J. Allen. 

March 28, 1014: 

Rob lioykln. 

Chns. E. Steflleld. 

H. W. Riirrow. 

T.i<ui OiKxhvln. 
Charles Smith. 
Frank R. Moore. 
Marinas .Temsen. 
John R. Pryor. 
Toller Carrabrant. 
Harry Ward, 

April 1, 1914: 

I. .oe Lynn. 

Arthur Bruce. 


April 1, 1914 — Continued. 
W. D. Pointer. 

M. F. Mills. 

April 2, 1914 : 

William Johnson. 

April 4, 1914 : 

Harry M. Scott. 

April 0, 1914: 

.Tames H. Smith. 

April 8, 1014: 

F. C. llenricksen. 

W. J. Tyson. 

April 14, 1014: 

II. 3\ Wheeler. 

April 1"), 1014: 

A. Willey. 

April 17, 1014 : 

A. C. Ih ake. 

R. R. Smith. 

O. R. Fislier. 

April 20, 1014: 

Burt R. Cantler. 
Cordon Ilanlan. 

W. H. Fertni.son. 
Edward Hewett. 
3'homas .T. Ru.sh. 

Dan Rush. 

4oy M<'Cormack. 
Maftnus Hill. 

M. H. Rusli. 

Austin Rowerman. 

:if}ix E. Rickel. 

Drin (lilt. 

.Tohn Heiistis. 

April 21, 1914: 

W. A. Johnson. 

I'Mward A. Holm.strang. 
Sam Martinez. 
Anastacio Trujillo. 
Julian .\tencio. 

April 23, 1914: 

Alonna Vigil. 

April 24, 1914: 

Joe Grantham. 

John T. McCracken. 

E. C. Davis. 

December 25, 1014 : 

H. M. Ferguson. 

Jack Reece. 

A. W. Hall. 

May 1. 1914: 

Rill Hawkins. 

May 11, 1914: 

Wallace Dtwanev. 

R. S, Wlle.s. 

May 20, 1914 : 

Earl V. Tucker. 
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PARR EXHIBIT. 


List of deputy sheriffs appointed fty Jfffcrson B. Farr, sheriff of Jlucrfarw 
County y Colo,i frotn January 10, 1911, to January 10, 1913, 


Abeyta, Felix. 

Araguii, J. B. 

Anson, A. H. 
Antlerson, Floyd. 
Arnold, W. M. 

Albert, John. 

Atenelo, Fernandez. 
Angester, .Joseph. 
Aniiek, I,. H. 

Ball(‘y, T. C. 

Barker, O. .J. 

Biistns, .Tuan O. 

Ben rich 1, Joe. 

Britton, Tlioiuas. 
Bishop, A. B. 

Ball, .Toe. 
liruee, (Jeorge. 

Itelk. Walt. 

Cutter, Al. 

Castro, Manuel, 

(V>ry. A. 

Cordo\a, INnlro. 
Cort(‘Z, miarlo. 

Capps, (^laud. 

Combs, W. M. 
(’ordova, Can<lldo, 
Duran, Kilns. 

Drumin, A. i\ 

Tailly, IT. H. 
I'Npanoela. J. M. 

I’arr, 1). E. 

F.-irr, .M. Y. 

I•^‘lts, A. C. 

I’nrr, J. D. 

Cfornez, Pete. 

Carcia, Juan. 

(Jllspie, Uobert. 
Chlrdl, Paul. 

Garblso, Doric. 
Cuerrls, .lose. 

Ciesler, Eugene. 
Gardner, .Tohn. 
Gomez, Pedro. 
Gree.shaeh, Albert, 
frill. .Toe. 

ITegg, Edward. 
Herrin, Alex. 

Haley, C. G. 

Hutton, W. M. 

Hull, Pete. 

Jones, D. W. » 
Julierai, G. 

.Tohn.son, Williani, jr. 
Krier, Ed. 

Kerby, Jasper. 
Tvlmsey, .Toseph. 
Kaiser, C. A. 

T^wls, Frank. 
Llnzlnl, .Toe. 

1.4idell, Frank. 

Tx)rett, J. G. 

I.ucero, Jesus. 


I.apresto, Sam. 

I.ewfs, Get»rge. 

Lawler, J. C. 

Martinez, Kpifanio. 
iMaiir.a, Frank S. 
M<»nt«amz, Juan. 
Mandollnl. Jake. 
Madena, .luan A. 
Martinez, Tomas A. 
Martinez. l.,<'brado. 
Mh'heletti. 

Madena, C;irme]i. 
Mataroll. E. 
Martim»ll<*h, Mareko. 
Moro, l.»*brado. 

Mern ll, W. H. 
Mathews, .lames. 
Morris, J. L. 

Mover. GiHirge. 
Manley, W. W. 
Martine, Tim. 
.Martinez, Sllverio. 
MlIhT, T.ouis D. 
Mauhlln, Arehe. 
Martlmdieh. Ed. 
Marlin, Martlez. 
.McGown, (h^)rgt* A, 
McBay, George*. 
MeCafTerty, W. H. 
:\IeGowln, h. H. 
MeCime, K. .M. 
.M<<Jinn, Hugh. 
MeDowel, C. 11. 

Nleol.s, Ulysis H. 
Gwne's, l.,ewls. 

Olga In, Itainori. 
Obrian, James D. 
Peiiada, Juan N. 

Price J. 1^. 

Phipps, Mllson. 
Ihitterson, Nath, 
Partua, Juan. 

Ibirker, G. B. 
I*rit<Tiar<I, G. K. 
I’efheeo, Antonio. 
Potts, Omer. 

Ibeosk. IMnk. 

Beynolds, .foe*. 
Bunnold.s, W. W. 
Iticliards Danh*!. 
Shirts, A. C. 
Sehwltzer, Eugene. 
Stone, B. G. 

Strnus.s, ,Tohn. 

Salas, .Tuan. 

Stauss, J. L. 

Santi, Cesor. 

Stout, R. B. 

Stanley, Robert. 
Sanderson, Harold H. 
Sanchez, Joe. 

Steele, P. T. 
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PARR EXHIBIT — C’ontinuod. 


List of deputy sheriffs Hpftoiutcd by JefferMtm fi. Forr, sheriff of Hucrfauf 
County, Colo., from January 10, 1911^ to January 10, Coutiniied. 


Scro^'un, Robert. 
StlKlor, (Jeorj;o. 
Stevens, Jjiines. 
Sandoval, Joe. 
Seott, 1), C. 

Seott, A. It. 
Taylor, James I?. 
Ta.vb»r, Hurt. 
VlKil, .r. I). I). 
ViKll, Mileton. 
Valdez, Anlonio. 


Valentine, John. 
Valdez, Dan. 
Valdez, Alfoii'^o. 
Vi.t^il, Casmero. 
Wrij,dit, J. J. 
We.stenl)urge, Joe. 
Williain.s, C. J. 
AVest water. Pete. 
Wllkln.s, Joe. 
Zadra, Amadra. 


List of (fepiily sheriffs of Jais Animas ( 
0 } January 1, 1913, 

Mike Nlgi'o. 

J. (\ Resehke. 

(». R. MetJurtby. 

Salvatore Spleola. 

J. H. Romero. 

A. i\ Felts. 

A. W. Brown. 

W. H. Iteno. 

Elmer (^tiiiek. 

Oseal V'amlerbiir, 

Frank Trujillo. 

Jim I'('retto. 

Arebi(‘ Floyd. 

Andri'w Meltonald, 

R. J, Baldoek. 

J. .\. Rleliardsim. 

Pedro Tiiiei'ro. 

W. A. ^rribble. 

(Miarles (’. Powell. 

(/. E. Whltesearver. 

0. Ihiim. 

Domenieo IMfalo. 

E. E. M^t'arlney. 

(Jeorge Tittsw(»rth. 

Hugo Pralmer. 

M. .Massingale. 

Henry Hale. 

J. F. Maloney. 

W. T. Tliateber. 

Delllno Rlvall. 

(r. S. A'an Pelt. 

Huy Howe. 

Walter Belk. 

Atanaelo Gonzales. 

\V. S. Lee. 

G. R. Ford. 

.Tohn Workman. 

John ]\I. Maeqnarrle. 

Earl Tucker. 

Charle.s St. Vrain. 

Mariano Lopez. 

W. K. Brown. 

W. H. Reynolds! 

Zeke Martin (undersheriff), 

J. P. Davis. 

Bernard Jeune. 

H. V. Rose. 

Robert Nichols. 


oiinly. Colo., on and including the dayi 
I'l September /, HUS. 

Tom Hart. 

AIk‘ 1 Jjopez. 

T. (J. Apodaea. 

H. H. Samler.son. 

Frank Reno. 

Pete laoroimiiio. 

Frank Saneh<‘z. 

(b‘orge Green. 

Eduard (.’ookifigbain. 

Walter Howe. 

J. Vicente Vigil. 

W. E. Rigg'<. 

W. F. Grout'. 

G. H. Crane. 

Guye Pjiyne. 

W\ S. Metcash. 

Julian Mt'dina. 

J. H. Shaw. 

J. T. M unroe. 

.Marijino ( ’arrlllo, 

J. H. Wilson. 

(Vsaii Pibili. 

J. (\ Baldwin. 

Mark Hanford. 

Milo Kalabiek. 

A. \ . Berg. 

George K.-inugi’cs. 

Rafael Sena. 

J, M. York. 

Ambrost' Lunney. 

.lesus Mestas. 

Pett‘r Kt)s. 

J. A. Gwenby. 

10. ,1. Foreman. 

S. .1. Abeyta. 

L. M. Trujillo 
J. .T. Sullivan. 

C. A. Robinson. 

Samm'I Romero. 

Karl Ttiller. 

G. W. Belcher. 

J. L. Rt‘ed. 

A. C. lairsen. 

W. W. Runnells. 

T. F. Douglas. 

J. H. Roberts. 

G. E. Hunt. 

Harry Chew. 
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TAU EKHXIIT— C'otidniMHL 

List of ficijoty sheriffs aypoinicd by Jefferson B. Farr^ sheriff of Hnerfano 
County, Coio., from September J, 191$, to Octobi'r IS, 191$. 


Arllano, JIui. 

AreUiiIetn, (’omita. 
A)ruores, Averasto. 
Arulorson, W. D. 
Buohat, John. 

Bndjfor, A. F. 

Bams, .Tone. 

(\)otoa, Thomas P. 
(Msnoras, Juan (r. 
C(M>|)or, J. M 
Cordova. Alo^Io. 
<’havez, Juan. 

Dona van, W. H. 
Doninilnjruos, liosendo. 
Kss;ar, Joseph. 

Floim, .Toe. 

Crrec^n, William H. 
(Jalvez, Joe. 

C.raliam, James O. 
Oallejos, Julian. 
Oarcla, Manuel. 
(Jallejos, Manuel. 
(Jallejos, Andreas. 
Harmes, William. 
Ilarmes, F''red. 

Ilm^rr, William D. 
Koon, Jerr.v. 

T\ell<\v, .Toe. 

Liicen), Jesus. 

T.ueero, IVrferlo. 

:\lin.s, M. V. 

I^lestos, T^nblo. 

Miller, Martin. 
]\Iarllnez, Oenmlmo. 
Norris, E. L. 


Xel.son, .T, E. 
oilliUih Ramon. 
Owens, Charles. 
Paster, W. A. 
Padilla, A. L. 
Paeheeo, Antoln. 
Peters, II. M. 
l*tM‘I)eea, Mos(‘s. 
Palniett<», Felix. 
Paekerd, (\ K. 
Quintana, Cormslio. 
Quintana. Ceronimo. 
Qiiintana, Max. 
Rule. Richard. 
Romero. O. Renton. 
Rentiin, II. S. 

Rulw, O. C. 

Roiihu’o, Maui'o. 
Rihale, Brijrldo. 
R.\an, J. M. 

Russell, J. (’. 
Sellers, .T. M. 
Stewart, D. .M. 
Skinner. V. L. 
Stork, Frank. 

Smith, Albert. 
Toliid<*h. Frank. 
Trujillo. Juan. 
Trujillo, Pe<iro. 
Valc(‘Z, Eleinlo. 
Williams, C. J. 
Wells, J. P. 
Williams, Harry .T. 
Williams, E. I). 
Youn;^, T C. 


fJnt of (Jrpiit)/ sheriffs of Las Animas County, Colo., on and ineludiny the Jays of 
September 1, 191$, and Ovtoher LI, VMS. 


Roy Bl.seh. 

IT. li. D(M\HXse. 

R. J. Snowder. 

J. D. Terry. 

Felix Mares. 

David Wilkins. 
Manuel Kahn. 

Meliton Barela. 

C. B. Vandervien. 

II. E. Bowden. 

R. M'. Morgan. 

Henry E. Yonkman. 

L. J. Hearn. 

C. W. Quick. 

J. M. Canterbury. 

L. M. Canterbury. 

A. W. Dennison. 

S. Pells. 

H. M. Beardsley. 

A. R, Wright. 

H. S. Renton. 
Emerljildo Baca. 
Encarnadon Slsneros. 
Juan J. Crespln. 

E* Abeyta, 


A T.. Da In. 

Joe Cox. 

A. A. B<Mim‘tt. 

R. L. Bradley. 
Anderson I’ruitt. 
Hugh D. King. 

P. W. Vaughn, 
(^harles Roberson. 

.r. W. Hamilton. 
Joseph H, Courtney. 
\\\ O. Vickery. 

H. Hearn. 

Scott Flouer. 

Joe Kellv. 

B. G. Selgfreid. 

Geo. W. Wilson. 

R D. Bishard. 

T. B. McLaughlin. 
Joe Mantelll. 

Arthus Samples. 

M. L. Thomas. 

John Willlam.s. 

J. N. Wakefield. 
Mike Donly. 

Gus, Whitney, 
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FARR EXHIBIT— Continued. 


Lint of lie put y sheriffs of Las Animas County, Colo., on and including the dayt 
of Heptember 1, 1013, and October 15, J9iJ— Continued. 


II B. Vanvlnkle. 

\V. J. Watson. 

Kulph (rore. 

It, L. Harrison. 

A. It. Lovd. 

Henry V. Butler. 

B. B. Broyles. 

H. B. B(‘aeh. 

.1, W. V'ihhard. 

W. P. Wooldridge. 

A 11 .Mason. 

Will Bryan. 

Harry B. Bostick. 

,1. <} (!re^"ory. 

(}. W. Ferris. 

Oscar <Ni\. 

H. Holmes. 

Jacovo .\p:ullar. 

C. K. Hill. 

F. S. Wls<lom. 

Tt'ofilo Badllln. 
Arthur S\vat/(dl. 

P. B. Swatzell. 

(i. FuIUt. 

.lohn U. Hutxhes. 
Fwlu Mitchell. 

(JeorKi‘ Fuller. 

(i H. Tlttsworth. 
Norman Baynor, 

It. W. Sullivan. 

A1 Wei ley. 

(\ F. Hunter. 

Tip Brewer. 

Cnint Cnrsuch, 

S. Fowden. 

D. U. Lake, 

It. H. Fulton. 

O. H. Lee. 

S, McTntvre. 

C. K. Sladlleld. 

.Tames Dalby. 

.lohn Lawrence. 
Alford Mattlu'wg. 

L. P. Hereford. 

John K. Wnll.’ice. 

K. (J. Covell. 

S. K. Crubbs. 

W. T. Cay heart. 

A. T,. (lunlner. 
Narclso A. Martinez. 
Ed. Williams. 

FJIJlo Salazar. 

Moses Carcla. 

Andy Hodjre. 

Bert Fields. 

K. J. Hartman. 
Theodore Gardner. 

E. J. Zooller. 

Juan Gultlerrez. 

T. B. Brown. 

D. D. Dodjte, 

H. H. Bubb. 


Lucas Garcia. 

II. Garcia. 

M. J. Gallaptlier. 

J. J. Martinez. 

B. T. BirrainKhani. 
J. B. Aragon. 

E<L Doyle. 

Harry W. Grubb. 

J. L. Blister. 

II. Cooper. 

E. Tru.llllo. 

1 hi 111 F. Foster. 
Felix Garcia. 

M. D. Santistevan. 
Harry Clark. 

A. Watson. 

I. M. Vliril. 

H. V. Frampton. 

E N. Cooke. 

Adolidi Chavez. 

.Toe Chavez. 

Paul Analla. 

Will Swank. 

George Swank. 
Gala* Sanchi'z. 

W. B. Cunningham. 
•T. W. B(*ll. 

Monte Butler. 

F. E. Rose. 

William Fox. 

W. M. James. 

G. C. Heailley. 

T. I). M\on. 

E. Ti. Timmons. 

J. W. Rogers. 

Ed. Weaver. 

T. Fernandez. 

N. Vasquez. 

James McClain. 

(L S. TIaoze. 

G. B. Parker. 
J.ames O'Neil, 

Bert Bromlett. 

R. IL Espinosa. 

,T. T. Allee. 

T.. G. Hoaze. 

Jose Garcia. 

M. Quintana. 
George Johnson, 
T>ave IVIatidore. 

S. Gallegos. 

N. Trujillo. 

Juan Griego. 

W. D. Hoerr. 

G. W. Clark. 

,Toe Ramey. 

Jesse Austin. 

W. E. Banks. 

Bert E. Wolfe. 

A. ,T, Davison. 
Forest Ingram. 
Lawrence Allen, 
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Hit 0 / deputy sheriff » of Las Animas County, Colo., on and inoludiny the days 
of September 1, 1913, and October 15, 1918 — Contluued. 


Bt‘rt Taylor. 
CMarence Taylor. 
W. A. Clark. 

J. Stonostreet. 
Ceorjje Richards. 
Hovvanl Bchain. 

J. A. Mullins. 

W. L. C.nntcrbury. 
Ti L. Downin;?. 
William Hakcr. 

J. W. OorKe. 

O. Crady. 

W. E. Warn.sley. 
L. C. Tiauplo. 

N. O. Ra nu^. 
Frank Rnykln. 

<\ (\ Howard. 

J. E. Bradford. 
Ramon Trujillo. 
Emilio CallpRos. 

A I vino Salazar. 
Loundro Valdez. 
.John Huempfer. 

E. Valentine. 

(Jus Stockman. 

S. N. Baker. 
Manuel (JrU'ijo. 

F. C. Lofland. 
.Tames Whitcomb. 

(' .1. I’rohst. 

I'»‘<lro Romero, 
Rafael Harcia. 

C. R. Wilson. 
Fahio (larcia. 

P>cn M. Trujillo. 

J. M. (larcia. 

.Tesus Santlstevan, 
Anton VIrII. 

Elias ^loya. 

Fete Saccomano. 

R. Chavez. 

I>ouls Gnnzales. 
Benito Garcia. 
Alfred I>onjf. 

J. H. Wirts. 

(’. A. Balliat. 

.Toe Parson. 

.1. M. Esj)inosa. 
Robert McAllister. 
.Tohn Antlsta. 

John Barbata. 

G. W. Sefton, 
Thomas Cole. 

Tony Alisio. 

John Quintana. 
Hleffo Espinosa. 
Earl Cowdery. 

J. W. Jackson. 
Frank Vanek. 

F. M. Purdy. 

C. K. Bracken. 
George Bell. 


A. J. Hall. 

W. S. McCrea. 

J. A. W. Morrow. 
J«H* I.()pez. 

Louis Wldeman. 

B. W. SiKMlgras.s. 

Moriran. 

Will LIttlejolin. 

U. M<-Mulh*n. 

John r»eskln. 

W. R. ('hown, 

,T. L, Ropni. 

Gharles Wilson. 

Ira B. Gale. 

.1. B. Kinsley. 
Cbarlrs R.\dlM*r}'. 
Frank Ruilinl. 

R. A. Grimih. 

A. (’ordova. 

L. A. Tucker. 

W. C. Burnett. 

C. IF Carter. 

R. Hayes. 

Julian Arrellano. 
.Mi;:uel Co<*a. 

L. J. Cann. 

(’harh's Velo. 

J. Frank Dixon. 

F, (J. (’ameron. 
James Dorsey. 
Robert Lowe. 

Ben Martin. 

(). Wise. 

J. H. McGi‘e. 

B. S. White. 

J. W. Fpchurch. 
i\ H. Kinjcsbury. 

H. C. Riciiardson. 

R. E. Froctor. 
Millard Hale. 

C. B. CunnlnKbam. 
W. N. Brown. 

.Tacoli M. Tinker. 
AVard \Va(son. 

Malt M'addell. 

C. K. Tedrick. 
William Lewis, 

.T. D. Tulsa ng. 

E. K. Murphy. 
Frank Crldge. 

Nash Martim^. 

J. K. Boyd. 

Walton Dieks. 

W. A. Wilker, 
Charles Fanning, 

M. U. Cuthbertson. 
H. Walker. 

C. W. Kennedy. 

E. D. f’ooke. 

Jay C. Gale. 

C. 0. Harper. 

John Deldosso. 
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FARR EXSISIT-<\tntimieil 

Jjkt oj dvpniy Mhetiffg oj Lag Animas Vauniy, Cola., r)» and inc1udm{; the days 
of Bepiember i, 1913. and October 15. 1913 — Cuutinued. 


Jnko IlnriK 

W. Ufthertsitn. 

L. D. (’arloy. 

I. K. Lewis. 

A. F. Sfanloy. 

Fssoi’. 

I'VlIx Palmetto. 

Anlonl<» Fhneon. 

J. H. Pillion. 

William P. Slratlon. 

Thaddeus S<»w<1(t. 
r'laudi' Lombard. 

.Tohn Tltts\MM-tIi. 

Itenry Hart. 

.T. Vi<‘(Mit<' Lnci'ro. 

JaiiK's Williams. 

Joliti (’Inircli. 

PcM't Thomas 

ir. II. McFluii- 
P. T. Austin. 

Fharh's Martin. 

J. IM. Foo])er. 

W. ('. IlarkiT. 

Heoi’iU"!' Turk. 

W. M. 

Lisf of (U'pnfu sheriffs ayi>oin(cd by . 

('ouulji, Po/o., f)(jfn January t 


D. V. Freneli. 
David Tliomj).so 2 i. 
William Thompson. 
D. D. Kaiikin. 

Fred iSalvatore. 

A. S. Simpson. 

.Tolin Snleker.son. 
James W 11, son. 
James Scolt. 

F, Fra.s<‘r, 

W. D. Anderson. 

Jo(‘ ^r«ni|oya, 

J. If. SattiM-w Into. 

A. ri. Pu.shm'll. 

II. M. Parker. 

F. W. (lordon 
.lohn .T. (piadt. 

S. O. Fills 
W. H. Westlake. 

(\ J. .M<>Mil!an. 

N. Pever. 

F Partle. 

.1. T. Smlzer. 

I’lvd Chappollo. 


vfftrHon Ji. i'lirr, slirtiff of Uuerfano 
), ini-i. to Scy!ru>h<r /. f.O/.?, 


Anehestor, Jos<‘idi. 
.‘\tenelo, Fei*nand(‘Z, 
Arnold. W. INI. 
Arlfion. J. P, 
Aboyta, Fi'llx. 
Albert. John. 
Asln\orth, 

Araj^on. M. 

Atenclo. Joe. 
Arellano, Felix. 
Apadaea, ronielas, 
Apadacji. IMene. 
An'bidetji. (tabriid. 
Amedel. Vick. 
Amien's. Averesta. 
Atenclo. Alfon.so. 
Archuleta, Filepa. 
Aragon. Jose. 
Aragon. Klfeldo, 
Aiadmleto. .\idceto. 
Alt ken. David. 
Arcbulelo. J. F. 
Archnieto, Juan. 
Atencb>, Juan B. 
Briton, Thomas. 
Bell, .Toseph. 
Bishop, A, B. 

Bruce, Oeorjre. 
Beanchl, Jo.seph. 
Biistes, Juan G. 
Bailey. T. C. 

Belk. Walter. 
Benson, G. R. 


P< ‘Idler, G. W 
Poauchl, .Tosepb. 
Brown, A. \\ . 

PIshard. H. D. 

Brown. F. 

Pjiinbridjie. Marrian E 
Purli>on. (’harles 
Perirh, (’harles S, 
Bryan. IT. F. 

P.inaham. Luther. 

Boyd. W. K. 

Bidiymer. ( Mem. 

Pustes. Isaac. 

Perazl. Angelo. 

Baker. .Limes. 

Barros. Antonio. 

Braznl. MVdora. 

Bassett, A. D. 

Beuchat. (.'harles. jr. 
Banks. Roherl . 

Baca, Albino. 

Bravo, (’erhu'o. 

Bobian, .Tuan. 

Beuchat, Charles, sr. 
Barker, O. J. 

Bravo, IMI^niel. 

Badger. W. F. 

Capp.s. Claud. 

Cutter. A. C. 

OiKdleti. Alfred. 

Collins, Samuel. 
Carlton. H. 

Campbell, John. 
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FAJUL EXHIlfT— C0ttttou*Hl. 


LiM €epMtjf appoinUti bft 4effer$ott B. yvtr, ther^ «/ Httrrfvm* 

Countjf, Volo^ /Win January 10, mi, to Sepl^mbor 1, 


(Uirdcnns, Cosmo, 
rriioz. J. I^. 

(^)r(lovn, (’andmlo. 

Oft so, K. E. 

Cnrdhias, I^vnrnia. 
Clslnaras, Juan. 
CI>ptnoy. P. C. 
Cardinas. Felix:. 
Combs, Samuel. 
Castro, Epifanio. 
Daley. H. H. 

Dunford, Samuel, 
De\V(*ese. 

Dick, VV. C. 
Domin^'ues, Teo<lora. 
Duval. Oliver. 

Duran, A, C. 
E.scabado. JesiH. 
Esp('uo/a, .1. I. 
Esp<‘n(>za. J, M. 

Ebb'r. P. (1. 

Everts. Vance. 

Farr, J. D. 

Farr. l\r. Y. 

Farr. D. E. 

1'Y‘lts. .\. (\ 

Farr, Thomas S. 
I'MsIkm*. C. P. 

Flinn. J. 

Scott, Flower. 

C'-or^a*. Samuel. 
(Jarcia. Juan li. 
(Jtird)U'r. John. 
(iif‘e<hamth. Albert. 
Coenu'r, (Miarles. 
Cihson, Melvin H. 
Crowe. William F, 
Callejos, Castlo. 
tJraves, If. M. 

Cuerra. Daniel. 
Cony.ales. Franci.sco. 
Con7.<‘las, Albert. 
Calvez, Domlon. 
Carbiso, Darhu 
Conzilns, KiuhJpb. 
Conzale.s, Leandro. 
Cale^to.s, Able. 
Gonzales, Juan. 

Gomez, Peter. 

Gittlnp^, C. H. 

Gpjives, Harry. 

Gornez, Francisco. 
Galasinl, B. 

Garcia, Emello. 

Garcio, Manuel. 

Garcia, G. 
mil, Joe. 

Hunt, Georgre E. 
Stanley, A, F. 

Head, Earnest. 

Hapme. William. 
Honeyman, Geo, M. ^ 


ILifte, Tjewl.s. 
Hurtado, Luz. 

Hull, }\ D. 

Herrora, ,T. A. 
Harms, Walter. 
Holmes, IT. P. 
Herrera, ("arhn de. 
Hurtado, Pablo. 
Haddon. John. 

Hale, Jame.s. 

Hopper, Itichard. 
lve.s F. 

JulinI, G. 

Joints, M. R. 

Jardini, Robert. 

J(»ll\ , William. 

Jorl.s, Dominick 
Jack.son, E. L. 
Kai.M'r, .V. 

Kast(*r, Rube. 

Kri<‘r. 1m1. 

Kapii^iian, Lanaice. 
Klaw'son, Abe. 
Kelley, .1. M. 

KIple.i, F. B. 

Kinj;, Albert. 

K<*<’th, Bert. 
Kirkpatrick, James. 
Law h‘r, .1. (!. 

L.Mich, Frank. 

L.'ulell, Frank. 
Luc<‘ro, Telefora. 
Lop<‘z, Lucas. 

Laur(‘, Juan. 

Lop(‘z, Ihmaticio. 
Lm*ero, Espered(»n. 
Lutez, Sam. 

Lamme, S. .1. 
Maj'tinez, Ansin<*io. 
I\Ia rt 1 nol ich. M a reus. 
Manhlin, Arche. 
Martim*z, Silverio. 
Moyer, G<s)ri 4 <*. 

Moro, Lebrado. 
Mataroli, E. 
IMartinez, Lebrado. 
Martinez, 7Miomas .V. 
Madina, .Jake. 
Madina, Juan 
Maura, Fratdv S. 
Martinez, Epifanio. 
Madina, Carmen. 
Maes, Joe. 
Manzannras, J. P. 
Myers, Frank. 

Morris, .L L. L. 
Medina, Henry. 
Mandlna, Serelio. 
Miller, E. C. 
Martinez, Samuel. 
^Inrtlnez, Pe<lro. 
Marker, J. E. 
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FARR EXHIBIT— Continued. 

List of dcp^uty ^sheriffs appointed by Jefferson B. Farr, sheriff of Huerfano 
County^ Colo.f from January 10, 1013, to September 1, I9i3--^ntlnued. 


Myers, J. H. 

Mathews, C. O. 

Murry, W. 

Maura, Tony. 

Mjitiiews, .lames. 
Martinez, P. .1, 
Martinez, J. G. 
Martinez, Aloyses. 

Marl Inez, Antonio, Jr. 
Mitchell, Clms. 
Martinez, .lose A, 
Martinez, Alarmel. 
Maes, Manuel. 

Miller, Louis L. 
Manzanaras, Pedro. 
Martinez, l.eno. 

Alaes, Emilio. 

Alestas, .linin. 

Moore, 0. \V. 

Martinez, P>u(*(ilo. 
Martinez, .Tuan B. 
Martinez, Elnterlo. 
Maldanado, Eloy. 
Manzanaras, BonitkTo, 
Martinez, Olettarlo. 
Montoya, .Tuan. 
McOalTerty. 

MePay, Georj;e. 
McGowln, George A. 
McClain, .Iam(‘s. 
McGowin, L. H. 
AI<*T..auKhlln, Thomas. 
McDowell, .lohn. 
McDowell, .lames. 
McGinnis, Phillip .T, 
McGowln, .Tames D. 
McClain, William. 
Nelson, Bob. 

Ownes, Ta'wIs. 
OsUlnson, W. M. 
Grtlbes, Daniel. 

OaKes, W. F. 
l*atterson, Nathan, Jr. 
ITice, J. L. 

Penado, .Tuan. 

Potts, Onier. 

IV)tter, ,T. Iw. 

Pecheco, Antonio. 
ThUterson, Isaac. 
Patterson, .Tosh. 
Pnndo, Bamn. 

Peuo, Candado. 
Peneda, .Toe D. 
Peneda, Tlvp. 

Padilla, Saf’reno. 
Penedo, Ouz. 

Pickett, D. P. 

Park, C. M. 

^rtue, Juan M. 
Padillo, MorUvS. 
Patterson, Nathan, sr. 
Pacheco, Tedora. 


Peno, Manuel. 
Padilla, Macedonia. 
Pate, R. F. 

Poll, Leon. 

Pecheco, Ignacio. 
Pierce, A. .J. 
Pecheco, Si hero, 
Pecheco, Sebro. 
l*ino, Esperedon. 
Prator, Charles. 
Qulnne, Ed. 
Quintana, Pat. 
Richards, Dan. 
Runnol.s, W. AV. 
Read, Phil. 

Revera, Teodora. 
Romero, Alllilon. 
Rodragus, Thomas. 
Real, William. 
Rodregiies, I.oreta. 
Roberts, .lohn. 
Rycea, D. 'P. 
Samples, VV. W. 
Strlplen, R. E. 
Scott, IT. J. 

Shea, E. H. 

Stanley, A. F. 
Steele, \\ (\ 
Trujillo, .TiKse. 
Trujillo, .Tulian. 
Trujllh>, (^resenclo. 
Trujillo, Saciri.s. 
Trujillo, Romaldo. 
Troiinstlne, E. L. 
Trujillo, .Tuan. 
Trujillo, .Tose. 
Tessre, .Take. 
Trumble, (\ R. 
Valdez, Alfonso. 
Valdez, Antonio D. 
Vigil, Dlcidero. 
Valdez, Samuel. 
Vigil, T. Q. 

Valdez, Manuel, 
Vallejos, I.ouls 0. 
Vigil, Mlliton. 

Vigil, Ruftno. 
Valdez, Terclo. 
Vigil, Abron. 

Vigil, Solomon. 
Vigil, Felix. 

Vigil, .\mador. 
Vlchery, W. O. 
Valdez, Ramon. 
Valdez, .T. J. 

Vigil, Muecla. 
Vallejos, Eplfanlo. 
Vigil, Piplmenio. 
Valdez, J. F. 

Vigil, Fradon. 
Vigil, Perfillo. 
Valdez, Alfredo. 
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FARR EXHIBIT— Contimied. 



LiM of deputy sheriffs appointed by Jefferson B. Furr, shetiff of Huerfano 
County, Colo., from January JO, 19JS, to September 1 , iPi.i— Contlmiwl. ' 


Wright. J. J. 
Watson, Joo. 
Worden, ^Miarles. 
Wilson, J. IL 
Welch, William. 
WMIlis, L. M, 


Williams, Frank. 
West, F. II. 
York, Joe. 

Young, P. S. 
Young, Alex. 
Zook, I. 1). 


VAN CISE EXHIBIT NO. 1. 

[Report of military cominlsHlon rofcrn d to l»y t'apt. Van CIho at the cIoko of IiIh testimony.] 

I>ENVKU, Coio., May 2, lOJfj. 

To Gen. John (’hake, llriyadier (ieneral, 

Commandiny the Mihtary Dislriet of Colorado: 

April 20, 1014, you appointed the undersigned, l-Mward J. Koughloii, ma.1or 
and judge advocate of tlie niilllary district; W. (A Ihinks, captain, First In- 
fantry; and Pliilip S. Van (Mso, captain, First Infantry, a hoard of ofllcers 
to inquire into the causes of tlie battle of Ludh.w, Monday, April 20, 1014; to 
aH<‘ertain what harqimuHl during or ns a restdt of that battle, with siK‘cial ref- 
erence l(> the death of Axonien and children, the killing of Martin, Tikas, Fyler, 
and othens; the burning of the tent colony and the claim that the tents were 
l(K)ted ; to tlx the resiM)nsibility for the battle and its results, ami to reiK>rt 
fully and impartially o»ir llndiiigs and recommendations to the commanding 
genend. 

We have exandne<l under oath all ofllcers and prisoners, ns many as p(»ssible 
of the soldiers, d(‘puties, mine guards, and townspeople of Ludlow and near-by 
coal camps. We have made e\ery possible elVort to obtain the testimony of 
such strik(‘rs and tent colonists a.s W(Te not within our reach, but wltiiout 
success. The .strike leader, William Diamond, at Trinidad, after promising to 
jiroduce before us at our request those among Ids pe<»ple who claim to have 
witnessed any of the Incidents of the day, omilt<Ml to do so. 

A personal request made uinm Mr. l.avvson and Mr. Idel.ennan, strike leaders, 
in Denver, was an.swered lii tlieir presence by Hawkins, their attorney. In 
tins way tlu^y declined to give us any inforimitlon, upon tlie ground tlmt our 
Inquiry was not publicly conducted. 

As a result of our investigation w'e submit the following findings, report, 
and recommendations : 

1. We find that the remote cause of tlds, as of all other hatlles, lit»s with the 
coal operators, who established in an American industrial <M>mmuidty a numer- 
ous class of ignorant, lawless, and savage south-Kuropean peasants. Tlie 
present underlying cause was the presence near Jmdlow, In dully contact one 
w Ith another, of throe discordant elements — strikers, sohlitTs, and mine guards — 
all armed and fostering an IncTeasing deadly hatred which sewmer or lut(‘r was 
bound to find some such expression. The immediate cause of the battle was 
an attack upon tlie soldiers by the Greek Inhabitants of the tent colony, who 
misinterpreted a movement of troops on a neighboring hill. 

2. These Greeks and the more violent element of the strikers luui prepnrted 
for such an event by bringing back into the colony the arms secreted to escape 
the searches of the guardsmen. This was done in the latter part of IMarch. 
They also secured a large amount of ammunition, and awaited a favorable 
moment for an engagement in which they hoped to catch the soldiers unpre- 
pared, and thus wdpe out the defense of Hastings and Berwirid Canyon. Their 
plans miscarried and the battle precipitated suddenly on Monday morning was 
nnexpectetl by all. 

8. A military detail went to the colony to demand of Louis Tikas, the colony 
leader, the release of a man said to be detained by the strikers. Tlie man w'as 
not dellvere(L Hot words passed between the soldiers and strikers. Whin 
the detail left, the Greeks, over the protest of their lender, ran for their guns 
and threatened to flglii. 

38819®— S. Doc. 4ir>, 04-1— vol 8 21 
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MaJ. Hamrock brought tite dtMchiti&tit from Cedar Hi/I doirn to Water Tank 
Hill, in plain view of the colony, preparatory to searching the colony fbr its 
prisoner. 8oiue excitable wfnaeii, seeing these trouj^ m Hie MU. and 
nervous ovej* the actions of the Greeks, nislied i!ito tlw colony, suTeawing 
that the soldlei’s were about to attack. 

Thereupon the Gretivs tiLed out of the colony to a railroad cut, and soon after* 
wards bred the tirst shots of the battle against the soldiers. 

This is obvious from the fact that no bodies were found between tlie colony 
and tlie cut. As the Greeks were in open country, tlie machine gun, if fired, 
would have mowed them down. 

The Greeks, always warlike and obstreperous, had no women or children 
In the colony. Tlu'y at least had not provided themsrlves with arms and am- 
munition for the defense of their lunnes and families. They had their guns 
In hand ^wlth the intention of starting trouble when the soldiers appeared on 
the hill. 

5. The women and children of other nationalities rushed to the protection 
of an arrojo In tiw^ rear of the colony. Home tis»<k shelter in pits pi'ciwre^l 
for such use under the tents. The presence of these pits ami the women and 
children in them was unkonwn to the sohliers. yiauy men in the colony 
seized their guns and took ip) a posithm in this arroyo and on the ranrou<l 
bridge that crossed it. 

6. Pvt. Albert Martin, while dying or after dv*ath, was b<«Tlbly mutilated 
by the strikers. W'e hud this practice to l>e cutetomary with these pet>ple In 
battle. 

7. The fire in tlie tent colony was accidental ; that is to say, it was due 
either to an overturned su»v(', an exi»Iosion of some s<n’t, or the con centra te«i 
fire directed at <»ne lime against K(»me of the teiitN. 

Tiio fire began In tlie eonuT n(*aresi tl^e <Tossrouds. Afterwards it was 
deltt>erately siiretid by the •comlmtanls. During t1«' tire the soldiers, upon 
leartilng that women and children were still in the colony, went through 
file tents, calling upon all persons in the colony to come forth, and with dif- 
ficulty rescuing men, women, and children to the numl>er of sfsne 2o or SO, 
including one William Snyder ami his family. Then the tents wtro hrtxl. 

8. Tlie iToojw engaged in the beginning were the reguUirly enlisted and 
uniforimd memliers of Company B, Second Infantry, arnwHl with SpringfieUi 
United States Army rliles, shooting on tiie cupro nickel bullet as manufactured 
for the Army. They had one machine gun. Later in the day they were re- 
inforced by a second nuichiiie gun. Thei'e were also the ununifonned mem- 
bers of Troop A, mine guards and deputy sheriCs; all <»f tiiem were using a 
laiscollaneous assort ment of arias and ammimitiou. 

fiL During the evening Dads Tikas, -lames r.ik*r, and an unknown f^'iker 
were taken jirlsoners. Lieut, K. K. Linderfelt swung his Springfield rifle, 
breaking the stock over the head of tl»e jiris»»oei* Tikjia. 

A group of Ix'twetm r)0 and 75, composed of soldiers, the uuunif orated inea 
irf Turnip A, mine guards, and disunity .slier iffs, were present with these r>ris- 
<merB, An»attie«npt to hung Tficas went so far that a totk? was iwocured and 
thrown -over .a telegraph iMiIe. This lynching was prewuted by liieut. Lin- 
derfelt, wJio turned Tlkas over to a miucoaunlssloDefi olllcer, whom lie di- 
rected to be resiionstWe for his life, and ttam departed. 

ShwGy afterwwds all thfpw prisonerij were killed hj' gunshot wounds. Tlw 
wowd and iwismiers were about 50 yards from ttie corner of the tent cbkwiy, 
a«d tliese. men were shot widle running to^gird the tent. The evWeaoe 1« 
conflicting whether they were uaade to run w tried to escape. Tlkas, after 
rimuing a few feet, Ml, «liot tihree thnes In tiie back. The ooly buBet 
found In his body -was of a kind wrt nmd hy tlie soldiera, alttiough the two 
ot^ier wounds might have been wjaie l>y the SprlRipffield bullets of the uni- 
fonacHl men. Fyler fell after running some distance beyond, having reached 
the ecdony. Tlie evidence is idao conflicting wbetber at the tline these men 
aiere killed shots were l»eliig interchanged b^^een the soldiers and tlielr allies 
wtttv the tent eohiny, but Fyler was Shot In the front wWle ruimlng toward 
the tents. 

10. Eleven <hildren and two women were smotlvwed to death la w small 
Idt under owe of the tents. None of them was hit by a ballet. This ^ 
tSs not large enouj^i to swpport the life of such a nataber for tnany Iwurs. 
The constrnetion of the pit matle It a vetitfilble 4ea1h trap, and tts Immites 
probably died from sufr«>catiou before the tents w’ere burned. When found 
there were no signs tlmt the women and children had crowded Into the en* 
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trance of the irtt, as would have been the case had tliey nttenipte<l to nwh 
oat when the tent above cauglit fire. 

IL We find that the colony was iootetl participants aud siiectators in 
the battle. About 15,000 -rounds of aiuiiiuiiltion were taken from the tent 
marked “ Headquarters of John Lawson.** 

12. All women and children have lieen aocounte<l for. Every possible pit 
or cellar has been examlnetl, and no bodies remained in the colony. 

la. Only one person was killed or wouimIcmI In the cohmy itself by annshot. 
Frank Snyder, a 12-year-old boy, was shot In the liead. lils fhtlier statetJ 
tliat eveuiiiK that this boy hud jn>ne outside tiie teut and was shot in |he 
forehead while facing the arroyo from which the strllters’ lire aiine. 

14. The colony was not su*ept with the raacldne guns. This Is proved by 
the fact that the chicken houses, outhouses, tent frames, and posts stlU 
standing In the colony exhibit no bullet holes. WWle the buildings aiul feiK'Cs 
along the railroad track are rlddletl udth bullet holes made by machiuie guns 
trained on the steel bridge and pump house. 

15, The soldiers were lawfully aiul dutifully l:>earlng arms. It was lawful 
for them to possess the iiiuchiiie giin and to bring it up the hilL The strikers, 
on the other hand, were atling unlawfully In securing ami using their anus 
jind ammunition. No attack uiwn the colony had ever been made or lutetided 
by the soldiers, and the explanation that arms and ammunition were kept 
in the folony for defense Is untenable. 

10. We find that In apparent anticipation of a preparation for the battle at 
Ludlow, ride pits were preparetl by the strikers on the south skle of their 
colony along the county road and close to the tents and along the west side 
of the cfilony. 

These rllle pits show conclusively the careful and deliberate preparation of 
the strikers for battle, and tludr lo(*atlon along the front and .sitle of tbe colony 
nearest to the military camp was such that when used they could not be 
defeiukMl agalmst without tiring into the colony. Such care hud the strikers 
thems<^*lves for their women and children that these pits were located where 
any return of the tire from tliciu would he drawn <lirectly into the colony Itself. 

We make the following rtH*(unmondatioiis : 

A. Ft‘(»ling that this l>oai*(l of ofn<‘<‘rs was not constilut(sl to d(;termlne ]>0S8lbie 
guilt or innoc*ence, we r(H*onimend tliut a general court-martial l>e appointed to 
try all officers and enlisted men participating In the trejitment and killing of 
prlsmiers and tlie hurtdng and looting of the tent colony. 

It. We recommend that the genrral an<I governor urge upon the legislature 
the establishment of a permanent State cimstabulary for p(»llce duty In dis- 
turlx^i regions of the State, whereby the young men of our volunteer National 
Guai’d may be relieved from engaging In riot duty wltli a people numbering 
among them fenH‘I»niH k^reigners whose savagery in fight we found exempliikHi 
In the killing of MuJ. Lester while under reii cross protection, and the maiming 
and mutilation of I*rivates Martin, HfKrkersinith, aiul Chaviv.. 

O. We strongly recommend the general ami governor to urge the Stale and 
Federal Governments to proceed at once to the apprehension and puni.shmcnt 
of all iiersons engaged as Instigators or parllcli)au(s in the treasons, murders, 
arsons, and other acts of outlawry In this State slnc^ Uie bottle of Taidlow. 

To a proper understanding of the late deidorahle happenings around Ludlow, 
seane preliminary conslderathMas are neeensary. It Is luHamible to estimute> 
those events Justly without some general knowledge of tlie country, the in- 
habitants of the tent colony and personnel of their neighbors In the military 
camp and adjacent villages. 

A cnwle conception of general directions in the Luillqw vicinity may be liod 
by imagining a gjgantic capital K. The verticiU line of such letter would repre- 
sent the Colorado A Sontheni Railroad running north am! south. At the upper 
or southeriii end of this line Is what has been called, for want of other naanu*, 
Water Tank Hill, a low, gently sloping mesa commamilng the territory k) the 
south, east, and north. At the lower or nf»rthern end of the line is a steel 
railroad bridge crossing a deep arroyo which runs through the wdiole country 
in a general east and west direction. 

The arms of the K, except that, to be aerorate, the lower one shouid 
horlaontaly represent roads which at the extremities of the arms enter the two 
canyons of Delagua and Berwiod. Up these canyons lie tlie largest and riehott 
coal mines of the State, and about tbe mines are clustered tbe worlmiefit'ft 
villages of Delagua, Hastings, Berwdud, Tabasco, Tollecburg, and others. It 
will thus be seen that the point at wiilch the two anus converge and meet the 
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shaft of the letter, that is to say, the point where these two roails unite and 
cross the railroad, culled In that l(K*a!lty the crossroads, is a point that com- 
mands the approach to hotli the canyons, as well as the travel north and south 
along the railroad. 

It was at this commanding point, the crossroads, tliut the Ludlow tent colony 
was located. lu an angle formed by the arms of the letter, about one-third of 
a mile from the colony, was the military camp. Since early in November the 
brown tent of the soUliiT.s and the white tents of the colonists stood thus, facing 
each other across tlie railroad. For the protection of the two canyons, military 
substations were establislKHl, one at lla.stings in the northern canyon, and one 
at t'edar IIlll in the southern. 

'i’lie laid low tejit colony, by far tlu* largest of all such colonies, housed a 
heterogeneous population of striking miners. The colony numbered hundreds 
of pf*ople. of wliom only a few families were Americans. The rest for tlie most 
part were (Jret'ks, Montenegrins, Ilulgars, Servians, Italians, ^Mexicans, Tyro- 
leans, (Vontlans, Austrians, Savoyards, and other aliens from the southern 
countrl('s of Kur<»p<'. These pef>ple had little in common either with the few 
Americans reshhait among them or with one aiuUher. Kach natiolnallty had 
Its own leader, customs, and m(t<le of life. 

We are ere(jlhly Inforimsl that within the eolony 22 different tongues were 
spoken, uiifjdelliglhic one to another. The ]KM*centau'e of Atneriean citizens, 
even naturalized citizens, was small. It will reaidily be sinm that these people 
did not possess inu<‘h nn'ans of interchanging information <»r social ideas. This 
fa<'t is Important as explaining c<mduct upon tlielr part tluit otherwise might 
seem unaeeountalhy strange. 

The most forcih’ul portion of tlie colonist were the Gns-ks. We do not know 
that they outnumbered the other nationalities in the e<don.v, l)i]t we are iwsitive 
they dominated it. 

The will of the Oreeks was the law of the colony. They were the most 
aggressive eU'ment, tlie lighting men; and tlM*y iniposc<l tlieir desires ui>on the 
rest. 'I’liese (Ireeks segregated tlaansclvcs in a (piarter .set apart for tl>em. 
They were se<‘reliv('. Such was their position and authority that altliough 
many nations had leaders of their own, the Greek leader was the master of 
the tented city. 

lly the oth(‘r colonists tite Tfrecks were regarded as heroes, for many of them, 
we ar(‘ told, had s<*en service in the Ualkan wars. The strange thing, and one 
that we found Important, is that there ^\ere no Greek women or children In the 
colony. 

Li\ing In the Immediate vicinity of the colonist population pjust des(Tlbe<l, 
W(‘re three dlstlmd gnaips of men eontrolhsl by <lj.stlnct feelings toward the 
strikers. In the llrst group wen* the nonunion workmei\ in the mines of the 
adjacent canyons. Thcs(* men were tlwelling with tliclr families in the villages 
about tlie mines \\h«>re they wen* employisl. Movf of them \\(*ro recent arrivals, 
coming in us strike breakers to take tbe strikers’ places in the mines. 

STKIKF nim\Kr.RS Ixnt^STRTOt'.S. 

This class IS not to he confiisi'd, as It has been, with the mine guards. The 
nonunion workmen were, as a class, men of industry and jxmee, of practically 
the same composition as the Inhahltnnts of tlie tent colony. Their attitude 
toward the strikers was one of IndifTerenee, eouple<l with a fear of molestation. 
But they held no animosity; they felt them.selves the permanent InhnbitaDta 
of the villages. 

A troop of national giiardfi were enllstoil, about the middle of April, among the 
iuperintendent and foremen, the clerl<‘nl force, physicians, storekeepers, mine 
guards, and other r<’sldeuts of the coal camps. This unit of the National 
Guard was <lesignate<l Trm>p A, but so recently was It recruited that at the 
time of tlie Battle of laidlow, it had not yet scleeteil Its officers nor was it 
supplied with uniforms, arms, or ammunition. (When this company was called 
to reenforce the uniformed guardsmen at liUdlow, Its members appearing In 
civilian clothes, gave rise, i»erhaps excu.sably, to the belief of the strikers that 
they were armed mine guards — a class much hated by the colonists.) 

These mine guards formed another distinct class. They are men whose em- 
ployment is to guard the properties; they are not permanent residents of the 
mine communities like the nonunion workmen, but have come with the strike 
and will depart with It 
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The mine jfuurds are usually employed through a <lete(‘tlve aponcy, and the 
armed gruards It funiislu*s amtHlates the |)n»s<*iit trouble' and Is l)orn of a long 
series of oonflkts In other holds and In other States. During the weeks before 
the coming of the soldiers last fall, these arnuHl mine guards and the strikers 
fought many a battle, from all of which It has come to pass that the deadllt'st 
lintre<l exists l)etwe<*n the strikers of the tout colonies and the mine guards 
of the coal camp. 

MILITIAMEN HAVE UEEN 

Tlie third class of men In this vicinity consists of the nnlforiiuMl and armed 
.National Guardsmen, who liave bwn on duly during the campaign. With an 
jr exception to be noted presently, this class has no fwling either of hatred or 
^ of fear toward the colonists, whose lU'arest neighbors they were. Throughout 
the campaign a friendly relationship was maintained belwt*t*n the two groupiii 
of tents. Ball games wore played l)etwoen them and athletics were indulgeil 
in in ooniinon. 

We lind tlie attitude of most of the .soldiers toward the colonists to Itave 
l>een throughout the* (•ami>algn one of friendly iin!llTeren<‘e. We lind, however, 
from the examinathui of tlie colonists tliemselv(*s that lids mmlral frendlliu'ss 
of tlie soldiers was not retanuHl. but tliat a large portion of the strikers har- 
bored a snppressed li<‘s(lllty toward the udlltia, tlie intenser for its being sup- 
pressed. 

The exception nTernnl to Is tlie company of mountiHl infantry occupying the 
Mibstation at ( Vdur Hill In Berwind Ganyon. Designated as (^uniuiny B, it was 
commanded for tlie greater part of the campaign by Lieut. E. K.*«lduderfelt. 
This ollicer is an oxperlenci'd soldh'r and an Inexperienced sociologist. He is 
the veteran of live wars; but wliolly lu<*th‘ss in Ids trealnamt of both mine 
guards and strikers. From the beginning of llie camjialgn, this inllltlu organi- 
zation and tlie strikers In tin* colony W(*re in freiiucnt jiclly conllicts with one 
anotiier. Tliey giw to dislike each other and to worry, harass, and annoy 
one another. ‘BoUi sides fed the llame of iiuTeasing (‘innlfy. Tliey provoked 
each oilier on e\ery possllile ociTision. Tlie strikers spri'iid the wires across 
tlie roads in tlie dark to trap (he soldiers’ liorses and thus to malm both man 
and beast. The soldiers Indulged n'prisals. 

In this way dislike grew Inlo hatnsl and iirovocatlon into threats. From 
threats by eacli against tlie others’ lives, lla* strikers liavo come to fear and 
luite this (’ompany B, and (’ompany B has coiiu' to fiartake of the fear of the 
workmen and the*hntre<l of the niiiu* guards toward th(* cohmists. 

T'^pon the wllh<lrawal of tlie troops from tlie held, it was felt necessary to 
leave one unit at laidlow^ between the largest colony of strikers on one side 
and the richest mines and most populous camps on the other. Company B 
was selei'ted for that service Ix'cause, alladt habsl by the strikers, it was feunHl 
and resp<x*tod by them. Lieut. Idnd(Tfi*lt, wiiose life was in peril from the 
deadly hatred of this large foreign poiailatiun, was relieved of the command, 
and sent away upon recruiting service. 

Thus It will he tliat the parti< limnfs In the dreadful battle of April 20, 
were distributed around a triangle, tlie strikers In tlie colony at the croaa- 
roads, the w’orkmen of Troop A and the mine guards at Hastings, in Delagua 
Canyon, and Company B at Cedar Hill, In the Ib'rwind Canyon. 

It .should here be explaini'd (hat after the coming of the soldiers last October, 
and until their departure a few days before the Battle of l.udlow, there was 
practically no mine guards in this vicinity, hut uiam withdrawing the protection 
of the National Guard from the mines and eommunitles of the strike zone, the 
mine guards returneii to the employment of the mine owmers. 

We believe that such as incident as the Battle of Ludlow was inevitable 
under the conditions that we found. Our belief is based upon an analysis of 
the forces of human passion we discovered to have been at work. These forces 
vre find to have been as followxs ; 

The tent colony population Is almost wholly foreign and without conception 
of our government A large percentage are unasslmllable aliens, to whom 
liberty means license, and among whom has lately been spread by those to 
whom' they must look for guidance, a dangerous doctrine of property. 

Rabid agitators had assuretl these people that w hen the soldiers left they were 
at liberty to take for their own, and by force, of arms, the coal mines of their 
former employers, ^They have been sitting In their tents for weeks awaiting 
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tbe departure of tbe soUllerg aud the day wlien tliey couUl seize what they 
have been told la theirs. When t!ie troopa were withdrawn elsewhere, aiKl this 
one unit left at Ludlow, many of the strikers believed that the men whom 
th^ saw in uniform were no longer meinbeps of the National Guard, but hired 
|(Uiui(ietk>^li{dU^ guards who retained their uniform for w'nnt of other clothing. 
They savf the liate<l mine guards ndurri. They were told by their leaders, a.s 
they have been always, that the mine guards Intended to attack their colony. 
The greetl, fears, and most brutal hatred of the violent elements w'ere thus 
aroused, and they began to prepare for battle. They laitl in a store of arms, 
two or thsee at a time; they bought quantities of ammunition; they built 
military earthworks In concealed places; they dug piU beneath tliolr tet»t.s in 
which they df‘slgnetl to put their won^en and children as a plac*e of safety. 
They got all things ready. The Greeks in particular, who had deeply resenttnl 
tbe searching of the coloiiy and the taking of their arms by the soldiers, swore 
that their arms should never be taken from them agaim 

In this movement, as in all others, the Greeks were tlie leaders. Not all of 
the colonists by any means were taken In on the general plan. Thiwe who were 
fouiKl tinH>roiLs or unwilling were told nothing of what v\as going on. We 
found that tiiere were many in the colony who now Uair a deep resentment 
against the Greeks, who had no wives or children to protfs't, for precipitating 
tlve battle without giving tlielr fellows op[K)rtunity to prepare for It. 

AVhile tho.se warlike i>rei)nration.M were going forward, though tlM*y were con- 
ceaUsl from some in the colony, yet they were sbartsl by others who knew 
better ami who In tlte last analy.sis mast take their share of the responsibility 
for the awful results that ensued. We learn that tlua-e was found in the tent 
of John R.^-awsen large stores of ammunition in thousaml-rouml boxes awaiting 
distribution. By all the.se meun.s tbe ftgbting part of tbe colony hud worke<l 
themselves into a frenzy. Tbe colony was eleetrilled ; a siwirk only was needed 
to set oft «u explosion. The siMirU fell unwittingly on Monday, the 20th of 
April. 

As is usual with sia-h Inevitable nmfllct.s, the battle was unexiXH'tedly pre- 
dpitated and by a trlUlng incident. Two facts in this (onn(*ctlon stand out 
very clearly. Gne is that the eontlict was coutempbitcd, prepare«l against, de* 
liberately planiuHl ami intended by some of the strikers, and was feared ami 
exp(‘ete(l by the soldiers and lnlial>itants tlie mining villages. The other fact, 
«iually clear. Is that, neither side expected It to full at the time nor in the 
manner that it did. 

That the colonists were, ami Intended to be, the uggres.sorH there cai\ be no 
doubt In the world. It was evidently with .some diftlculty that the Gre<‘k portion 
of the colony had been n^stralned from giving battle now that tbe nudn body of 
State tro(vps wu.s vvitlalrawn. 

We fliwl from examinatiou of the colonists theinsiives that talk of such an 
attack upon the .soldiers, to be followed by a .seizure of tbe luine.s, expulsion of 
the nonunion workmen, and vengeance utnin the inim* guards laid been rife in 
the coloiv,v for mi?n.v days. According (o the Greek Ghunh, Ea.stor fell on 
Sunday, the 19th, and \\e have It from Greeks and others in the colony that 
tlie Ort'eks, at least, had planned such an attack an part of the festivities of 
^at day. 

In the celebration on Sunday, however, the Greeks got pretty drunk, ami the 
matter w'as postiM>netl until Tuesday, We find that these plans of the Greeks 
were not known generally thr«mghout the col(m,v, and many there were who 
were wlwftly ignorant that the colony go.ssip of an attack had taken any such 
deRnite form. Tliere were two Giveks in the colony who had a brother at 
work in the near-by Raimey mine, near the entranc*e of Berwind Canyon. 

On Sunday, after the plan to deliver the attack on Tues<lay had been per- 
teetwl. these Greek.s visltcul their uouuulou brother, told him of the plan, and 
begged him to leave before Tuesday’s work of destruction commenced. 

This workman comniunIcat*\i the information thus recelveil to his employers 
at the mine on Sumluy evening, who had intended to warn Maj. Hamrock on 
Tuesday morning. Before that information was discussed the battle was pre- 
cipitoted on Monday. 

It is very certain that the soldiers were not expecting any attack or n&oles- 
tation at tbe time on tlw day of the battle. It is true that such an attack 
was always feared by soldiers ami civilians alike. Al. bellev'ed -tlmt sooner or 
later It would come. For weeks before the withdraw'al of the troops it had 
been a settled belief that some ilay, when the military force j^ould be 
weakened, the strikers would undertake to wipe out the soldiers and dvilian 
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.workmen alike. But on the morning of tlie Lndl^w conflict the lilen of hnnle 
was furthest from the mind^ of the few remaininf troopers. 

Had such at attack been plaimeil by the military, the soldiers would have 
occupied the commanding positions and delivered it at dawn lasted of allow- 
ing those places to be occuple<l by the strikers with such force ttarlt took all 
day to drive the colonists from them. Instead of any such warlike prepara- 
tions, we fiial that on Monday morning at the very time the battle began Mnj. 
Hamrock, in command, had with him in the tents facing the colony but three 
men. one of whom was a cripple. 

The entire fon-e of soldiers In the \leinlty numberHl 84 , of whhm 12 occu- 
pied the tents In view of the colony ami 22 were statlonel at Cedar Hill, In the 
mouth of Berwlnd Canyon. The rest of MaJ. Hamrock’s dosten were watering 
their horses or attending to their routine aniip duty ut some distniiev fnmi 
the tents when the fire cominenccil. 

At the station at Cedar Hill there were present the wives of three of the 
ofllcers, the wives and children of stwerul of the enlisted men. with civilian 
visitors and their wivt's, all of whom had spent Siimlay with their relatives. 
One of the women was slmrlly to give birth to a bHh.\. With all of these women 
and children ut the. entrance to the canyon, and with the certainty that the de- 
feat of the soldiers meant the invasion of their camps and the villages beyond, 
it is f<dly to believe that at siu h a moiueut the buttle was ilelll^erately brought 
about by the trmips. 

The other unequivocal fact that we ilnd Is that the buttle was unexpoetcslly 
precipitated on Monday and that Us coming was not known at all to the soldiers 
nor to a greater rM)rtlon of the tent ♦'ohmy. It had l>een planned by the (Ireeks 
for Sunday, It was planned by them for Tuesday, but the spark lliat kindled 
the fires of war fell without warning on Monday morning. 

Lieut. Llnderfolt, who happeiUHl to be \lslting Ids brotlier a1 (’tnlar HIU on 
Sunday, and wliow' r«‘turn to Trlnhlad with his wife was for some reason ne- 
lay(Ml until Momlay in(>rning, rf^etdved a hdter from .som«* foreign woman, claim- 
ing that her ]iiisl)nnd was ladrig dctaliusl against ids will In the tent colony. 
This letter was s<*nt to MaJ. Hamrock at the tents near th(‘ colony. 

A few soldiers were <letailed to meet every train to S(S‘ that the passengers 
getting on or off were not moleste<l by the colonists. By this train detail MaJ. 
Hamrock sent word to the Gre<‘k leader, I.iOuis Tikns, who was also chief man 
of the colony, calling attention t<» the letter ami ^lemanding the release of the 
writer’s hu.si)and. Tlkas deided that any such man was In the colony. 

The men of the train detail answered that they were sure he was, and 
that If not delivered they would come back in force and gtd him. 

These men of course bad no authority for any su< h stalenient, but It w’as in 
line with the 111 feeling that we have de«crll)e<| ns existing between these par- 
tlcidar men and the colonists, 

Tlie train detail repf^rted the answer of Tlkas to the major, who then called 
Tikas over the telephone and askf^d him to come to the military camp, as he had 
done a hundrfsl times before, to talk It over. The reply was most unusual. 
For the first time Tlkas llatly refused to come to the major’s camp. 

Thereupon, the major telephornsl to the station at Owlar Hill and told the 
captain In charge that he might Im\e nml of him and his men to search the 
colony for a man Iield a prisoner there. The Cnlnr Hill detachment w'uj or- 
dered to drill on the purude ground at Water Tank Hill. 

Referring again to our simile of the capital letter K It will l)e remembered 
^ that the Cedar Hill station Is at the extremity of Ihe upper arm of the letter, 
and Water Tank Hill Is at the top of the vertical shaft, the colony and MaJ. 
Hamrock’g tents facing each other where tlie lines join. It should be aflde<l 
that Cedar Hill Is Invisible from the tents of the colony, being up the canyon 
a way, but Water Tank Hill Is In plain view of the strikers’ tents. 

A part, not all, of the men from Cedar Hill saddled their horses and pro* 
ceed^ to Water Tank Hill. In the meantime Tikas telephoned to the major 
that he would meet him at the railroad station, which is about equidistant 
from the two sets of tents. After this conversation, MaJ. Hamrock telephonel 
again to Cedar Hill and directed the remaining w>ldler8 to join their troops on 
the parade grounds, and to bring with them the machine gun. 

We find diat after the train detail left, Tikas was surrounded by bis 
Greeks In the colony and that thefie Greeks were under the Impression that 
the colony was about to he again searched for arms — a thing which they had 
vowed they would ^never again permit. Tiie Greeks were vociferous and in- 
sistent upon giving battle to the sokilers at once If they should appear, Tikas 
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dM the test he oeultl’to dlssuatlo and qiilot them. It was then that he 
called MaJ. Hamroek by ttnephone. Keturnlnjc to the group of Greeks, he 
told them ^hat *he miist go to the station to see the major, and got them to 
premise that they would do nothing until his Veturn. TIkas met at thfe station 
MaJ. Hamroek and the woman who hjid written the letter and who complained 
that her husband was being held a prisoner In the colony. 

TIkas recognized this woman, and he then stat<*d that he knew her husband, 
who hud l»een In the colony on Saturday but was no longer there. 

During this conversation at the station the first detachment from Cedar 
Hill arrived on Water Tank Hill, and their officer Lieut. Lawrence, galloptnl 
down to the station and reported to MaJ, Hamroek. In the meantime the 
Greeks continued ttiiking together In the colony, awaiting the return of TIkas. 

Three wonum, who had been sent to the store near the station, returnetl 
excitedly to the colony, and called the attention of the Greeks to tlie arrival 
of the troopers on A\’aler Tank Hill. This was enough to set the smoldering 
lire aflame. Tlie Greeks, confirnaMl In their belief and consumed with a sup- 
pressnl thirst for hattl(‘, forgetting tlieir promI.se to TIkas, seized tladr rifles 
n!id defiled from the colony across the country to the right of the to a 
railroad cut on the Colorado k Southeastern tracks, atfordlng excellent 
(‘(►ver for dellverltjg a rifle flr«‘ onto Water Tank Hill. These Greeks, as 
nearly as we could discover, wc're estimated \arlously in number from 85 to 
TjU men. Their marcli across the country ^\as In plain view of all save the 
major, ddkas, and Lieut. Lawnmee — talking in the station. 

At the same time there hdt the colony a much larger number of men of 
other nationalities, armi'd with rlth‘S, going nortiiw(‘st to the arroyo crossed 
by the stc^^ bridge at the foot of the K. This group wjis never ohserve<l by 
any of the soldiers and their taking position In the arroyo was related to us 
l»y civilians. 

Lieut. Lawrence, htivlng reported t<» the major, left to return to his detach- 
ment on Water 'flank Hill. He had gone Imt a short way when he galloi>e<l back 
to the stathut and cried out; “ ^My G<»d, Major, look at those imm ; we are In for 
it,” poiiUing toward the Gret'ks detlllng towanl tlie railroad cut. Tikas was the 
first to answer. 

Ib‘ immediately jumiH'd tip, saying “I will stop them,” and. pulling out his 
handkerchief, ran toward the colony, waving to the (ireeks to return. A civilian 
and union sympathizer who met Tikas as he ran, told us that lie Inward him ex- 
claim: “What damned fools’” 

MaJ. Hamroek dlrcct<sl Ideut. LawTeuoe to return to his troop and await de- 
velopments. After the lieutenant remdied Water Tank Hill, and not before, the 
machine gun and remaining men from (N*dar Hill arrived. MaJ. Hamroek hur- 
ried from the station to his tents and rciwrted the coudiilons to Gen. Chase in 
Denver. 

While reluming to Ids camp the major ohservi^l the women and children of 
the colony in large nmnliers running from the cohmy north of the shelter of the 
arroyo. This was observed also by the men In the tmd.s, by the major’s adju- 
tant, Lieut. Hemsllct, and by the men on Water Tank Hill. All will tell us that 
the exodus of women and children was sufficient to account for all tliAt were 
know'll to be in the colony. 

Lieut. Benedict, observing the colony at this time through his field glasses, 
plainly .saw' Tikas leave and hurry toward the Greek.s, now nearly nrrive<l at 
their Intendwl po.sitlou. Tikas was currying a rifle in one hand and a fiehLRlass 
in the other. It is evident that on* returning to the colony and seeing the-fu- 
tlllty of luvventing tlio outbreak. Tikas had jirme<l himself and hastened to hirf* 
compatriots. As yet no .shot of any kiml had lietm fired. In expectation of just 
such an attack, a signal had been deviseil. Two crude bombs w'ore made of 
sticks of dynamite, and It was understood that if the colonists attacked sud- 
denly, so that there wn.s not time to telephone the various villages in the can- 
yons, or the wircvS were cut, these bombs should be explmled as n w'arnlng. 

After telephoning to Denver the major caused these bombs to be set off, and, 
so far os we can learn, this was the first explosion of the day. We learned 
from the colonists tliat tliey were thought to lie some new kind of aramunitioft*' 
or possibly artillery possessed by the soldiers. 

In the meantime, while all this was going on, there were still but three men 
left in the soldiers' tents with the major, the rest continuing their routine 
duties at some distance, In apparent ignorance of what was happening. 

% In the meantime the men on Water Tank Hill were deployed as skirmisher^ 
observing the advance of the Greeks toward their cover. The men almost 
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belled against tUeir officers at this time, denmndlng j:o know whether ti!cy 
allow the Greeks to reach cca^cealment bt^fore opening Are. Lieut. LinderfeH 
ordered that no shots should he lirjHi unless the soldiers were Arst fired ui>on. 

About the time the Gri^eks reuchwl the cover of the railroad ci^ the fire 
began. VVe are unable to state from which iMdnt the firing came flrkt, exi*ept 
that It came from the strikers. Upon that iH)lnt all of the witnesses of all 
slmdes of sympathies are wholly agre<*<l. ^>ome of the .soldiers Insist that the 
firing was oi)ened from the direction of the steel bridge ami arroyo, while others 
are satisfied that it came from the Grei'ks in the railroad cut. 

From whatever source the firing, the first of it was dlr.ecttnl toward the 
soldiers’ tents, but it must very soon have been diretded generally against 
Water Tjink Hill and the whole (“ountryside ladween that point and the Hast- 
ings Canyon. 

After the first fire started, it was several minutes before the men on Water 
Tank Hill wore directed to relmai it. The enlisted men in this l>osltion we find 
still resentful against their officers for Mltidioldlng tludr lire so long. The p<.>sl- 
tion taken by tiie Creeks in tlie railroad cut was one that proved ^ery diflicult 
to drivtj them from. 

Thus the battle began, and Its history fnan this lime, as we learned it from 
all .sources of eyewitne.''se.'^. is a hist<>ry of the advance of the detac'hment on 
Water Tank Hill down the shaft of the capital K, jmst the colony, to the 
captun* of th(' steel hridgt‘ at the fool, \\hich was not accomplishotl until after 
dark. 

Shortly after the firing commenced it he<‘aine v«*ry general. On the strikers’ 
side it imu'eeded from ilie railroad cut, from the lent colony, and from the 
arroyo beyond it. It was ndurmnl fnan Water Tank Hill, from a row of 
steel cars in the vicinity of (he soldiers’ tents, and fnan ‘hou.ses and slorefll 
along the road lietwei'ii the colony and (he imrthern cannon. Lleul. J.hwrence 
and three men advanced from Water Taidv Hill toward the Greek i>osltion in 
the railroad cut wirli a vii‘\v to dislodge (lie imu) shooting fnan that cover. 

One of tlie.se men. Pvt. .Martin, wms shot through the neck. He called, 

“ Lieutenant, I am Idt.” As the blood gushed out In sjilurts, the lieutenant put 
Ids Ihuuih into the wound and stopped the flow' of IiIimmI. A first-aid packago 
•>.as iJieti applh'd. The strikers’ fire proved insupportable and the sipiad wlth- 
irew, lielping Martin hack with them. 

They were rompi'lled to leave Martin under cover and return without him. 
A.s they retreated, the strikers Ddlowvd until under co\er. Several attempts 
were made by the soldiers during the day to n‘cover tlndr woundiMl comrade, 
lait it was not until the afternomi, when <’ajd. Carsmi arrivtnl from Trinidad 
with reinforcements and a machine gun, that they were able to drive the 
strikers back and reach the place where Martin lay. .lust before dark this was 
accomplished, and Martin was disco\cred <h‘ad and mutilnUHl. He Iiad b(H?n 
shot through the riioulh, powder staips evidencing that the gun was ludd 
against his lips. His head had been caved In and his brains had exuded to 
the ground. His arms had been broJo'ii. In such a way doe.s tlie savage bltKXl 
lu.st of this southern European piMisanlry llnil expre.ssion. 

In till# conne<*fion we found nl.^^o that without exc<‘ption wiiere dying or 
wounded adversari(*s, whether sohliers or <ivillans, hail falltai into the hands 
of tlie.se barharian.s, they were tortured or multllated. The coroner and other 
civilian wltnes-ses testified before u.s as to the condition of the corpses re- 
coverefl In the many battles in the southern field, llocker Smith, killwl near 
.^^IBlI*; Dougherty and Chavez, killed near Dolagua; and many others, were 
an tortured or mutilated when dead or dying. 

As we prepare this reiiort. Maj. Lester is deliberately slain at Walsenburg, 
w hile attending the wounded under the protection of the Ued C’ross of Geneva — 
recognized as Inviolable by civilized men tbe world over. It Is shocking to 
think of our Colorado youth defending their State and exposeti to practices of 
savagery unheard of save in the half-believed tales of tbe Sicilian Cnmorra. 

A recovery of Martin’s bmly, thus mutilated, we find to have had the effect 

exciting his comrades to a frenzy, which may account for some things that 
fek place later near the tent colony Itself, 

Lieut. Lawrence engaged the Greeks in the railroad cut all day long. We 
find that he never left Water Tank Hill except to advance against the cut. Hii 
machine gun was used only In that direction until late In the afternf>on. 

Capt Linderfelt ond Tu*© lieutenants of the same name, with other men on 
Water Tonk Hill, sought all day to advance down the shaft of our capital 4 
letter K to the steel bridge and arroyo at the northeim end. 
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In th(6 meantime. Li4»nt. Benedict and the men at the military camp, rein- 
forced later by Tr<K>p A, from Ilastings, who caiue down the northern canyon, 
were ewginiT the atrikers firing from the arroy^. the tent colony, and beyond. 

I>U]flO&e morning the men flgldlng urohnd the two groups of tents were 
reinfC^ii^VDy TnM)p A, the nonunion men from Hustings, and also by the mine 
guards from l)oth ciiny(»ns. In the afternoon the men on Water Tank Hill 
were Jcdned by Tapt. Carson and a number of Trf.>op A — men from Trinidad 
and vicinity, with another machine gun. 

Along toward dusk Lieut K. K. Linderfelt was able to advance a.s far as the 
railitmd station, about r>0() jar<ls from the tent coloiu. His advance from this 
point to the colony and beyond to tl»e stwl bridge and the arroyo was covered 
by the tw'o machine guns on Wfder Tank Hill, which were tralne<i on the 
colony, and that they were trained down the railroad right of w'ay and not 
having finally dislodged those who had be<m firing all day fn^m the cut. 

Tlds was the first time the machine guns were turned in the direction of the 
colony and that they were trained down tiie railrojul right of w'ay and not 
upon the colony is evident from tl»e most casual inspection. We found the 
fences, water tanks, jininp hou'^e, and otlu*r objects <»n the right of w'ay rlddleil 
with machine-gun bullet lioles. hut jhj'sIs, chicken Inni'^es, and other objects that 
rcrnaine<l standing <lirectly in front of the colony and In the line of fire appeare<l 

he scnthleKss, thus proving hejond any <lonht that the C(dony was never at 
8by time swept by the machine guns. 

This does not mean that the mmddne gnus were not fired into the colony, as 
we shall prestmtly slmw tliat tlu*y were, hut it d(H‘s show' that there was no 
general and wanton mowing down of ilie tents as has lava Lmpnte<l. Under 
the protection of the inaddne guns’ fire f’ajd. Idnderfelt. Capt. Carson, and 
iJcnt. K. K. Linderfelt were from tlds time able to advance stea<lily. They 
were acf*(nnpaided by a part of the Water Tank Hill detachment, the reinforce- 
ments from Trinidad In civillan’.s clothes, ainl .s<»ine mine guards. 

Their fire was returned from tludr front all ahmg (he arro.NO and from the 
tent colony Itself. The men to the west between the col<iny ami the canyon 
were alMint this time likewise able to pres.s ch)S(‘r tt> the arroyo and the tent 
colony. As both tlu*se forces approached the colony, the heaviest fire seeme<l to 
come from the very tents (lieinselves. The fire of all was for the first time 
drawn directly Into the colony. 

It w'as then (hat Maj. Hainrock li'^ied his range with the lUHchtne guns on 
Water Tank Hill and sent tlami dire<‘(ly into tlie first t<‘nts of the colony 
Itw'lf; at the same time (lie strikers’ fire drew’ a return from all Cfunhatants 
Into the same tents. It was this con<*entrate«l fire upon the neart*st tents in 
the southwest corner ot the colcmy that .set them on fire. 

It could not l>e supis’sed that any women, children, or other noi»cond)atants 
remnlmsl In the colony Itstdf. The women and children had Ihvu ae<‘n depart- 
ing early In (he morning, and it was im|»os.><ihic to Indicve that the strikers 
Would draw' the fire <)f their (tpinments fnan all sides into the colony if any 
women and children nnnalned therein. 

Shortly after the fire started the det(mation of soine high exjdosive, like 
some giant powder or dynamite, was both lu^anl and stsm. From one of the 
tents a shower of Us contents could he .stvn rising higli in the air, emitting a 
blaase of fire. 

As one tent caught after another. se\eral other explo.sions (K*cnrred. Dur- 
ing thlvS time some of the men, having nearly reache<l the tent colony; heard 
the screams of women and calhHl to men whom they saw firing from between 
the tents to get their w’omen out. 

The only answer were the words, “ You go to hell,” spoken with a foreign 
accent and accornpanleil by a rain of shoi.s. The men In the colony being 
driven back and the pivsence of w'omen being thms known, Capt Carson, Ideut. 
Underfelt. and otlrer officers ami men made a <lnsh in among the hurulng tents 
for the purpose of rescuing the wonten anil chUdreu. 

At first they took several women from the tents, .some of which W’ere on 
fire and some not, then they dlscovereil some subterranean pits beneath. many of 
the tents and that some of them were storeil with human occupants. The res- 
cue wx>rk was most dllficult as the women refused to accompany the soldiers 
and even fought against being taken away. 

They said afterwartls they l>elleved the soldiers would kill them. They had 
to be dragged to places of safety. When the pits were 'disco veretl the dlflSculty 
of getting out the women and clilldreu was increased. 
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Capi took a woman from one tent who couUl not speak 

but wiio made him understand that he must returm She went baek with hlm^ 
and Indicated one of these Ijotes in tin* ground, from widcli the ileutei)|^nt toi>k 
tw^o little children Just In the nick of time. He stalked from the co^y with 
these children in his arms. ' 

Cept Carson relates that when he was lu nn api)«rently oi)ea flboi*e<l tent 
he heard tlie crying or w'hliiinjr of soniethlnR llvinic l»enealh. He had to chop 
away the lloor, which was naiUnl down uiam tliese |as»i)le, In order to get them 
out. 

These holea were ao constricted as to conceal their i>re»inu‘e, and the open- 
ings to them were usually hldtlen by the Ixsl i*r .some article of fiiniUure l>einfr 
plaml above them. Diirinj; tl»e whole time that thi.s r<‘s<‘ue work was going for- 
ward the colony was under fire from the arroyo, so that not only did the 
officers and men have to contend with tlie fire ami wltli the reiuetancf* of the 
lieludeil y>eo|>le they were rescuing but were taking the greatest clmiices of 
destruction by mulelng target.s of themseh(*H Ln the light of the hurnlug tents. 

We flml that the work of rescuing tliese women aiul chiUlreii, tt) tlm numlK*i’ 
of fiKmie 2o or 3t), by Litnit. Linclerfelt, Capt. Cursoii, and the wiuatls at their 
comniand, was under nil (‘ircumstaiices truly heroic and umst stand out Itohlly 
la contrudistinclloii to the nlmmlonmeut of tlie htdpleas women and children by 
their own [Myopic and the subsequent cdToris to kill their resenens, regardless 
of the safi'ty of tlie resciuHl. 

It was sui)]s>se(l by the otllcers, after a tliorough seareh of the c<ilony, that 
all of the remaining women and children had been taken out. 

The event i>roveHi that one (d the i>lts had been mis.Me<l In the search. In this 
pit were subsequently dlseovere<l 2 women and 11 children, all Ueail. This cham- 
ber of death uieusurwl in feet 8 by d by H. Wlien found it was alnK»'<t clestslt 
The quantity of air cou(alne<l in .such a space we found could not have sup- 
ported the life of these oecupjints for iiuiny hours, q'heir iMslies, when I'ouml, 
i)ore heartivmllng evidt‘U<‘t‘s of their struggles to get out. If tJiese wmiKUi and 
children wi'n* plac<‘d in this pit at any time during the morning, it is our 
belief that they dii^l of suff<K‘atlon hours lM‘fore the tents caught lire, 

Among thos«‘ taken out of the ctdony l^y the resume imrtles was a man namnl 
Snyder and his family. TIjc man carried in liis arms the dead bmiy of his 
little son. 

This btiy had U‘en shot in the forehead and was }inks‘tl the only ptu’son 
shot in tlie colony. A story was ghen wido puhliiity that this lad was rullile.swly 
shot down by the soldiers while tr>lng to get a drink of water for his dying 
mother. 

Snyder went to the depot with tliis dead ciiild in his arms and there in the 
presence of many civlIiaiLs ami oilicer.s related how the Im\v hail gone outside 
to answer a call of nature and had faced toward the arroyo from whl(‘h the 
strikers fire was coming when he was a<‘chleutally hit in the forehead by the 
bullet that cnust*d his death. 

It W'lm Snyder who told in this coincrsation how tla* Greeks liad planmsl tliis 
battle for their Easter, the ihiy l>efore. At that time, whatever he may say 
now, hl.s resentment was liitter agafnsi the Greeks in tlie colony, whmu he 
blamed for everything that had happened. 

A collection w’a.s taken up among the officers and the seddiers, amountlug to 
some $18 and given to refugees. 

During the* re-sculng and afterwards, tlie tent colony' wa.s invaded by tlie 
soldiers and mine guards for quite a different punx>ae. By this time the 
uniformed guardsmen had been joliusl by large nuinlwrs of 'men in civilian 
attire^ part of whom were from Troop A ami p>art of them mine guards, all 
unknown to the unlformeil soldiers and their officers and all univsed and uii- 
nmenable to discipline. 

By this time, the time of the burning of the tents, the nondescriid numlw'r of 
men had paswed out of tlw*ir officers’ omtrol, hml ceasetl to be an army and bad 
become a mob. Doubtless all were seeing refl on lK>th sides of tlie confilct. 

This may acount for the Imsane aliooting by the strikers during the rescue 
of their women and children and It may also account for what hapiKuieil In 
the tents. 

We find that the tents were not all of them destroyeil by accidental fire. Men 
and soldiers swarrawl into the colony and deliberately asHlsU^d the ctmllagra- 
tlon by spreading the fire from tent to tent. 

Beyond a doubt. It |!vas seen to. Intentionally, that tlie fire should dc*stroy the 
whole of the colony. TMs, too, was accompauletl by the usual loot. 
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' Men awl soldiers seized and took from the tents whatever appealed to their 
fancy of the moment. In this way, clothes, bedding, articles of jewelry, bicycleSi 
tools, and ntensUs were taken from the tents and conveyed away. 

So deUberately was this burning and looting that we find that cans of oil 
found dn the tents were poured upon them and the tents lit with matches. 

From a tent marked “John Lawson's heailquarters ” w’ere taken a store of 
new underclothes and a mass of ammunition pile<l fn thousand-round boxes. 
It has been said that the next morning there remained standing tents which 
W’ere afterw’ards destroyed. A very careful Investigation of that statement has 
led us to a settled belief, and we so find, that all of the tents were burned on 
Monday night and that what burning and looting there was, was completed 
before morning. 

To return now’ to the progress of the buttle, while the tents were burning and 
after the rt^scue W'ork hud been com]d(t(‘d and tlie w’oinen and cldldren cared 
for, the men under Cni>t. Llnderfelt presse<l on down the railroad and after 
a stubborn light t<»olv jind occupied and held the st(H>l bri(fge that commanded 
the arroyo. The taking of this brl(»ge ended the buttle. From this time on 
for several hours the tiring eontiniu'd, but in gradually diminishing volume 
until it ceased altogether, about ml<lnlglit. 

In taking tlie steel bridge two men bad been left at a pump house between 
the colony and arroyo. At this point these men took a prisoner wdio proved 
to be Tikas (Louis the (JroeiO. 

The men brought this prisoner back along the railroad to the crossroads at 
the corner of tlu' colony, and called out “We’ve got Louis tlie Greek ! “ Imme- 
diately between ilO and 7r> men, uniformed soldiers, men of Tnnip A, and mine 
guauls riislu'd to that point. Lieut. Liederfolt came U]> with the otliers. 

Tikas was then turned over to the lieutenant, his captors returning to their 
post. Some words ensued hetwHsm the ll(‘ntenant and Tikas over the re- 
sponslhility for tlie day’s doings, Lieut. IJiuh'rfelt sw’ung his ride over Louis’s 
liead, hreakiiig the slock of tlie gun. Th<‘re were crU*s of “Lynch him I “ from 
the crowd. 

Someone ran into the tent colony and got a rope and threw it over a tele- 
graph pole. TJeut. Llnderfelt had ditliculty In restraining the crowd. 

lie declared that there should be no lynching and turned the prisoner over 
to Sergt. Cullen, witli instructions that lu' would hohl the serg(*ant responsible 
for ’Pikas’s life. vMxait this tiim* two oth<*r prlsoiu'rs were bn>ught to the cross- 
r<*Mds, wluun Capt. Llnderfelt had captun'd at the st<H‘l bridge and sent dowm. 
Tlie, so w'ere Filer, the s<'er<‘tary of the union, and an unknown man w’hom we 
believe, however, to have btHui Frank Knblno. 

Sergl. (hillen In turn turned bis prisoner over to Fvt.s. !\Tnson anil Pacheco. 
Lieut. Llnderfelt tlum went back along the tracks to the station. During this 
time the group of men and prisoners at the crossroads was standing erect in 
the glan* of the Imniiug tents; they were not firing but afforded an excellent 
targi’t to their adversaries. 

Shortly after the departure of TJeut. Llnderfelt, firing w’us resumed. The 
men returned to (heir jdaces under cover (»f the railroad embankment and 
reeomnieneed firing into the colony. 

The three prisoners ran through this fire towmrd the tents and w'ere all shot 
before tlu^y reaclunl tbei\! ; Tikas w sis sliot In llu' ba<’k. showing that he was 
kflkHl from the soldiers’ side. Filer, was shot In front, showing that he was 
killni from the strikers’ fire. The unknown who dropped between the other 
two W'e have no Information of. 

Tw'o bullets passed clear through the Ixwly of Tlka.s, showing that they must 
have been stM-Jacketed bullets, such as are u.sed by the soldiers and also by 
some of the mine guards and Troop A men. The one bullet that was found 
in his l>ody Is a soft-nosed bullet which Is an ammunition never msed by the 
soldiers. 

In .speaking of the different kinds of bullets used In the Battle of Ludlow, 
we are hnl to controvert a statement that the soldiers and men supporting them 
use<l explosive bullets. It Is not difficult to understand why this mistake is 
made. The steel-jacketed bullet ustKl In the present Springfield rifles makes a 
noise in passing through the air very like an explosion. By the sound alone 
It could very easily be mistaken for an explosive bullet. The bullet extracted 
from Louis Tikas w’as not an explosive bullet. 

It w’as submitte<l to us by the coroner, and we found it to be a very common 
type of soft-nosed bullet. While not inhuman, like explosive and poisoned bul- 
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lets, still It Is a thing prohibited under the rules of clvlll*©<! warfare. The 
strikers that day were actually using explosive and poisone<l bullets, as many 
such were reoovereil. 

The explosive bullet contain.s at its nose n small iiercusslon cap, which, upon 
striking, explodes a charge within and scatters the bullet in tiny fragments, 
thus tearing a large and ghastly h<»le in anything in which It is eiubed<l<M!. 
Some of the imjJsoiuhI hulh'ts contain no poison, being a tH)mix)Sitlon of lead 
and copper Instead of steel and nickel, as our bullets are now made. Others 
are filled with verdigris. 

Tlie former ammunition was used for a while shortly after the Civil War, 
and has IxH^'n universally known as a poisoned Imllet, is'canse it sets up blood 
poisoning almost instantly wherever It penetrates the Iminan l>ody. 

There is little left to tell. Tlie remaining lumrs of the night were spent by 
hotli sides In desultory firing, gradually d.\lng ont about mitlnlght. Tlie refugof'S 
from the tent colony seem to have hefakcm thems4‘hes in a general easterly 
and northeasterly direction to tlie farmlioiisis on the jiialns and the cover of 
llie black Idlls (low hills), 2 or 3 miles to the east, rising fnan the jilains. 

These hills swarmed with men ail the next <lay. Tlie t<‘nt coljiny conliniuHl 
to burn; in fact, it burned ail of Momlay niglit and 'rues<lay night. Whether 
ov not some tents remained standing on Tuesday morning, wlilc'h were then 
destroyeil liy men in imiftirm, as lias lieen stut«‘d, we were iinulde to determine. 
Such a thing is possible, Imt not probalde, in our Jiulgment. 

Around aliout midniglit Monday tlu‘ sol^llers and tlielr allies were wlth- 
draun from the field of battle ami gl\<‘n a f<‘w hours* shs'p. Ih'fore the dawn 
on Tuesday they were all awakeiwl and sent to occupy 1h(‘ commanding posi- 
tions in all directions at .some distance from Lndlow’. Tliis was done in ex- 
liectatlon of a renewed attack. 

It is tills circuni.stance, of which tlicre can he no doulit, that lea<ls us to 
the h(*lief Hint* there were no sohllers in tlie vicinity of the tiait colony when 
daylight broke on Tuesday, and that all the tents were destroyed on Monday 
night. 

We find tliat the dominant feeling among tin' refugw colonists on Monday 
night, and hefon* a kihoikI thought I'aim* to tliem or was sugg(‘sted to them, 
vas res(*i)fim'rit against tlie (IiaM'ks for starting the battle whleh was hound 
to entail the results tliat it did. 

This feeling of rcs(*nmcnt against the fJnn'ks prevaihul evi'ii over their re- 
sentment against tiie soldiers, but tli<‘ lm i<lcnt was later mad<‘ a liandle to 
inflame the minds of these delmled men to the acts of slaughter and rapine 
Unit followed throughout the State. 

It W'as made the excuse of many bold and defiant utterances and arts of 
treason against the State by certain union lea<lers who had the opportunity 
hy their Infiuence and authority to prove theins4‘lv4*s really great and gmxl 
men and worthy citizens. Instead, hy all means of exaggeration, incendarism, 
and treasonable practices, tliey made of tlie Hattie of I.mllow a means of or- 
ganizing a real rebellion, with Its attendant awful couMsineiices. 

We do not presume even to hint where the ultimate resiionsihillty lies In the 
jiresent strike. It may be tliat tlie coal ojierators or the union are wliolly 
to blame for the (xmditlons that have made such results possible; it may l)e 
that both sides are partly at fault. 

The conditions having been brought about and being actually existent, what- 
ever the cause, we feel that for tlielr ireason am! reliellion against organized 
society, with the horrible cona<*ciuences of anarchy that follow’eil, certain union 
leaders must take the responsibility before man and G^xi. 

Itespectfully submitted. 

Edw'Ard ,T. Houghton, 

Major, Second Infantry, and Judge Advocate. 

W. O. IUnks, 

Captain, Firnt Infantry. 

PHn.rp Van Cisk, 

• , Captain, First Infantry. 

The following additional recommendations were made by MaJ. Houghton : 

I feel It my duty to add a recommendation to those made by ttie board of 
officers. Believing that the outbreak at Ludlow was directly due to the 
presence near each other of deadly enemies In the perwms of strikers, non- 
union workmen, anef mine guards, festering a canker of hate and brutality 
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otf which the bettle was the inevi table exftression, I (rreatly fear that the same 
Iftroee tgaia at work will u^ain cle^elofi the same or a similar reeolt 
To my thinklnff, Kw><l citizenship demands that these etements of rapiae 
wtA sLaufbter be kept apart. As the mines and coal camps can iMt be moveil 
away, I recommend that the comnmmllnK general and the governor urge upon 
the cemmatidlng officer of the Federal troops the nnwisdont and danger of per- 
mitting the tent colmiy to be reestablished at Ludlow. 

My brother officers ilo not feel the iiecesslty for such a step. 


VAN CISE EXHIBIT NO. 2. 

lArtlole wiItti'D May 30, 191i, a.s the )»ituatlun then api>eaietl.] 

Thi, (‘or (111 \I)() S’liuivK SiTr\Tio\. 

Illy Philip S. Van Cfso, caplnln, National tiuard of Colorado.! 

What (\)k)rado m'fMls Is toleration, calm judginont. and a slriet (Mifi»rcefnent 
of all laws. What tho OfMTHtors no<*<l is an appreilatlon of the right of 
labor to organize, to hold p(‘!o*f'fnl assinoMlos, and to own property in coal 
cfimps. Wlint tlie strikers need Is real leaders who can present their case by 
nrgtmient instead of vioUmcc. \\lio will coniine them.'-elves to fjicts and tell the 
truth. Whflt the inllltla nmls is an esprit de corps that can only be gained by 
requiring offh*ers to approvlinnte (he standards of the Kegnlnr Arm.?, a purging 
of its ranks of partisans and the few malefaetors therein, and the support of 
the government and people of the State. What the Nation needs Is radically 
ameiMUyl Immigration laws that will kw^p out anarchists and ln^yIe 9 sly inclined 
Italians, Gm'ks, and other south Kurofasin fxs^pies. 

The present situation Is an armed trtiee. Armed, bcs*anse while the operators 
have complied vlth the orders for the disarming of their men, the strikers 
have not. The rnltisl States tna^ps stand between tlie mines and the tent 
colonies. The strlker.s, through their leaders, o|a‘nty state they will renew 
their call to arms and cumpulgii of vloleiu’c If the militia again takes the field. 
A Denver women’s peace society, dominated by strikers, declares In the chamber 
of the hou.se of representatives that it will f^wHbly oppose the National Guard 
tf again sent Into .servii'e. The (►perators refuse to nH*et tlie “traitcws and 
murderers,” as they term the strikers. The militia, danuu*d by strike sympa- 
thizer.s, made the goal of the contlict, uni>aid for three months, insufficiently 
clotheil and tniulpped when In the field, smarting under Injustice, disgusted with 
certain higher otTk*ers ami the governor, nevertiieless stands ready to take the 
field If smpportwl by State authorities. The mine guards-have depnrtctl, as the 
majority of tliem did before wlien the guanl first went into the field In October, 
1913. Property values haw materially deci*ease<i. Investors are frtghteoeil 
from the State, positions are insecure, ami the great thinl party, the public, 
does tlie suffering. 

On the merits of the strike much can he said on both sides. A premise to 
ai»y fair sta tenant must be tliat there la little law in lais Anlma.s and Huerfano 
Counties when operators and miners are participants. (The .strike has like- 
wise spread into violence In FrenuMit, Uoutt. and Boulder Counties, but this 
statement docs not apply to them, as far different and very excellent condltiowi 
exist there.) Personal-Injury cases against operators are doomed to defeat. 
The sheriff’s office is the cat's-paw of the corporations, and representative gor- 
ernment exists only on i)np<‘r. 

The coal mines are In narrow, barren canyons, almost devoid of water, on 
lands owned or leaswl by the companies. The hou-ses. In the main, are good. 
The majority are electric liglited, and the rents are rea.sonnble. The company 
store® sell at the same price as similar goods are sold in Trinidad and carry 
stocks far larger and more diversified than do the Independent traders adjoin- 
ing the coal camps. The school facilities are at least average, and the school 
bnilding Is the usual placv for the inovlng-pieture shows,' dances, and other 
onterUiaBiieikts of the camp. But they are not open for au)’ assembly of the men 
to discus® «®elal welfare, wage®, or law enforcetaeat. Nor are the men allowed 
10 gather for that purpose. The employment of a mixture of natloualities aid® 
the operators in their work of keeping the men apart. 

The strikers, after they went out of the mines, received widespread pmbUetty 
for their claims that the operators had machine guns trained on their camps, 
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luMl Baldwin-Felts thugs ami gunmen arounR killing them ami aAsauUiag their 
Momem and that they hud hnuUy been obliged to arm theotMeirc^ In defence ot 
their hornet 

'there are two sltles to this story, however. The strikers have luuny gmsl 
tuctlcians among their leaders, and these located the tent colonies ut the very 
moutha of the canyons. Hence workers in the mines, “scabs/’ as tliey are 
called, and the otlhiuls had to pass these colonies on Uieir way to the stations. 
Strike breakers cnmilng In were greeted with prtjfanity and violence. TIa‘ mine 
own€H% with the men ho did not want to Join the union, being thus intimi- 
dated, and fearing violence, secured guanis for their property. These guards 
were of various classes, just like men In any walk of life. A few, and only a 
few, were from West Virginia. Some were gunmen with records. Others^ 
though a small number, were lialdwin-Felts detectives. Many were men of 
good physique out of work : others were arrant cowartls who thought they were 
getting easy Jobs ut high .salaries. 

Neiirly all the mining companh‘8 gave orders to their guards to stay on 
their own proi)erty (tnd only to lH*ar arms there. In the main this was olieyetl. 
In some canyons the gnanls did not do so, and proct'e<led to pick fights with the 
strikers. Tlie latter, where the guards did not precipitate the trouble, did SO 
themselves. The strikers bought gtins with union and Individual fuuda. The 
oi>erators brought in more weapons, Including maclilne guns. As a further 
means of deferise they pun-has**il searchlights to st'our the hills at night. Yet 
the latter wt‘re purposely thrown on the tentml colonies and proved very annoy- 
ing to the o<'cupants. 

Here arises a query. Which side hud the mothe for violence? Tlie oi)enUorH 
had if at the outset they could scare tlie strikers by this ineami. But th€\v ran 
the risk of retaliation, the loss of their property, the driving aw’ay of thidr 
workers, and the resultant dosing of the miims and eapitnlation to the nnloa. 
The strikers had everj thing to gain through force, and very little to hwe. 
Hence iliey resorted to it on all possible o<‘casions. 

The strikers imported their agitators and gunmen, they secured their rlfies^ 
and bullets begun to hull upon the hills. Finally, with the strikers from the 
Ludlow tent colony in the ascendancy, tin* entrance to Ilastlags and lierwdnd 
Funyons were dostsl in, hun<lre<ls of shots flml into the two towns, ami a state 
of absolute anarchy existtsl. The oi>erutors, long cr>lng for State trooi>s, l>e- 
came hysterical in their demands. The i>eople generally wante<l the militia, 
and it Is even said that the lea<lers of the strikers, fcmrful of results with their 
men out of han<l, likewi.se Joined in the general dt*slre. 

Troops were ordere<l out, and welcomed by ladh sides and cltlgens generally. 
But martial law was not declared, and the militia w’us greatly ImiuperiMl in 
conse(iuenc(*. Orders for <llsarinament were given and the mine guards gen- 
erally disarmetl. But few guns were turnetl in by the strikers and the opera- 
tors k€i)t Lutiny of their own weapons, though willing to give them up If askeil 
to do so. Ilesult — an armed force between two belligerents. One tiling must 
he borne in mind, however. With trtMH)s in tlie field the “scuhs” were scnure, the 
strikers were peaceable, the operators dlscharge<l their mine guards, pnq^erty 
was safe, and coal wa.s mined. 

Tlie governor trletl to take a middle ground. He forliade the Importation 
of all strike breakers. The imlon leaders were Jubilant, the operators angry. 
The mines worked a limited output, the colonists recelveil their $3 a w’eek 
apiei'e, and the rank and file were dissatlsftetl. Then rumors spread that the 
governor was going to allow' strike lueakers to enter the fields. Instantly the 
murmur of the strikers became an uproar, and open threats of violence w'ere 
made. 

As a side light upon tlie temper of the Ludlow' colonists, an Incident that 
happened Novemlier 30, 1913, four days beBwe the big snow, may not be amiss. 
Company K of Denver, 103 strong, the largest company in the guard, was 
stationed at Ludlow. Bernardo Verdi, the Italion leader of the colony, came 
to the military camp eurly in the morning and threatened violence if strike 
breakers entered the district on the 8.30 a. m. train. Tlie military policy of 
this camp had been, among other things, to cover the Ludlow station at train 
time ivith a detail of 10 meu and a sergeant. The sergeant reported by phone 
that the entire colony was at the dep^ “spoiling for trouble.” The captain 
ordered the first lieutenant to assemble the company and hold It subject to 
orders, and took two sergeants to the depot. 

The colony was oi|t In force. Smalt rocks covered the road, and the w'omen 
<^ried clubs that w'ould have put to shame the luaces of the middle ages. 
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Mftny bad spikes driven through tliem. Otiiers were guarded limbs of trees 
with sliarpened branehew. Some were just plain boards and billiard cues. 

The detail was ordered to fix bayonets, and with much grumbling and mutter- 
ing the deiM)t and grounds were cleared. But when the road was reached 
trouble began. The crowd refused to move farther and violence was Im- 
minent. Tlie detail had a front of from 100 to 150 feet to cover, and 
opposed to the 10 sentries was a solid mass of strikers, with their club- 
swinging women in the front rank, giving vent to all manner of profanity, and 
a sullen bunch of men In the rear urging the w’omen to violence. If trouble 
had started nothing on earth could have prevente<l some women being bayoneted 
and others shot, and then Company K, calle<l on to protect the peace, and im- 
partial a.s to the merits of the strike, would have been bi-anded to the world 
as murd<*rers of defenseless wormm and men protecting lh(‘Ir homes fnuu gun- 
men. 'And among these w'ornen were two who have since gone to President 
Wilson to rci)resent the strllo'rs’ side of the battle of Ludlow. 

Luck was all that saved the day. Three leaders of the strikers, Bernardo, 
Weinberger, and Jones, w('re picked out of tlie crowd and turned over to the 
sergeants with Instructions to shoot tlaun on the first sign of trouble. They 
protested that they w(‘rc not res{M)nsihle, Init admitted they wt‘re the leaders 
of the colony. AN’hen they saw that the orders would l)e enforced they managed 
to signal the crowd and before the train arrlvei' a large number had gone back 
to the colony. No strike breakers arriving, the incident was closed. But it 
illustrates the violent character of the Ludlow strikers. 

The next step \\as the raising of tlie embargo iiy the governor, and Importa- 
tion of strike breakers. The military authorities made every effort to enforce 
the State law. At laidlow, and elsewliere, commanding oilicers were inslructe<i 
to and did examim^ every man who enlenMl tlie district looking for wiirk. Each 
had to be asked if lie know that n strike was in progress, had bwn so told 
before he signed up, and w'ns willing to go to work under those conditions. 
Further, the strikers’ colony was pointed out to them and they were instructed 
that the men In tlie tents were out on strike. 

Again the agitators shuuK'd **To arms!” Tlie terrible Colorado blizzard 
alotie prevented an outbreak at this time and proveil the most effective settle- 
ment of violence that the State has yet seen. For six w«‘eks the district was 
under 4 feet of snow, the strik(‘i\s were effectually penned in their colonies, 
strike breakers filled the camps, and mines operateil to eapaiaty. 

The snow dlsap]>earing, the hatreil of the strikers for all troops grew apace. 
Strike breakers were protected and the term “s<'ah herders” was applied to 
the soldiers. The dislike of the strikers for the soldiers was caused by the fact 
that the presence of trtxips made the nonunion miners feel secure, ami hence 
made the success of the strike very dimiitful. 

The militia in the main made a splendid record. During a service in the field 
of nearly six months and until tlie Battle of Ludlow, <*nly two men were killed 
by the troops, one a<‘cidently and the other a fugitive from justice, A district 
of several liuiidred sipiure miles was policed and alisolute order prevailed. 

The Colorado troops, according to the annual reports of Fnlted States Army 
inspectors, have as fine a body In the rank and file as can he found in the 
country. The majority (»f the companies ermie from the small towns of the 
State and luimher In their ranks some of tlie best young manhood in Colorado. 
Due of the Denver companies was c()mpose<l entirely of former college men. 
The only Interest any of those men had in the strike was to wish for a speedy 
settlement and all were disinterested ns to tlie merits of tlie controversy. Their 
one desire was to get buck to their homes. 

A soldier can not he made In a few days. Discipline Is tlie habit of obedience. 
The militia had many men who eommiited abuses, but this was to be expected 
among 1,4(K) men, many of them recruits unused to restraint and military train- 
ing. The military game was a hobby with many, but the permanent pursuit of 
none. The wonder Is, with a constantly growing hostility among the strikers, 
the abuses were not greater. As the officers learneil the game better and got 
their men used to team work these conditions became less frequent. 

The Colorado militia has long been cursed by factionalism. Many chair 
warmers and sycophants have been retained by various adjutant generals. The 
result has been that a real esprit de corps has been prevented, and many In- 
ferior officers hhve been allowed to creep In. To these few, the enlistment of 
mine guards, and the hostility of the strikers can be traced the troubles betwewi 
troops and union. 
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First Lieut, K. E. Llnderfelt, plnoed In coniraaml nt Cedar Hill, miles 
from Ludlow, has, throughout tlic strike, been the Nemesis of the strikers. A 
member of the guard off and on for many years, a former sergeant of the 
Regular Army, a veteran of many wars, and a typical soldier of fortune, he was 
the worst man that could have been put In command of tro4>p8 charged with 
preserving the peace. As a lighting man there was none l>etter or braver. Per- 
sonally likeable when casually met or In conversation, he was iwssessed of an 
insane hatretl towards “ red-necks ’* or “ wops ” os the strikers came to bo 
called. When the troops entered the Ludlow district on November 1, 1913, ho 
with other mine guartls was personally disarmed by Col. Ibivls, of the Second 
Infantry, though Llnderfelt w’as then a battalion adjutant In that regiment. 
At this time he was a ^leputy sheriff though not drawing pay from the county, 
and was In charge of the mine guards during the battles at Rerwlnd, a (\ F. & 
I. property. (Mr. Welborn, president of the C. F. & I. testified before the con- 
gressional comml.sslon that Idnderfelt was paid by his c<uiipnny (Vol. II, p. 
r>r)4). Llnderfelt hef<»re the Imlustrial Commission said he was pahl hy the 
county. The county records show no such payment.) Twaler he put on his uni- 
form and was assigned to diity in charge nf I'ompuny 15, Second Infantry, 

This was a Trlni<lad cjiinpany, conipnse<l at that time almost entirely of Mexi- 
cans, and had hivn chIUmI out hy the sheriff about two weeks iM'fore Ihe other 
troops took the field. The M(*xicans were gradually eliminated, and Americans 
took their places. Only one of the original members was left at the time of the 
Battle of Ludlow. In Its ranks were then numbered mine g\iards, men enlisted 
in the district, and men tr5n»sferre<l fr<mi other companies which had been re- 
lieve<l from duty. These transfers came late in the campaign, and were a good 
average bunch of men. 

The old mine guard element, led hy Lleiit. K. E. Llnderfelt, was always In 
trouble with the cohuilsts. This group and the strikers constantly sought op- 
jjortunitles for assaults upon each otlier, and each made the most of Its opiK)r- 
tunltles. Company 15 had the best of it, because it carried arms. The result 
was that while the First Infantry company nt Ludlow was usually on good 
terms with the strikers, j)layed hasehall and football with them, and Its men 
could go Into the colony unarmed, Lieut. Llnderfelt and his men went In parties 
armed to the teeth, In constant danger of being wIihhI out if caught unaware. 

K Company left the field March 13. 15 (!ompany-~lts strength about 35 — 

moved a detachment of 12 men to K’s old camp, and Maj. P. .1. Hamrock, for- 
merly in commaml nt Aguilar, was ordere<l to Ludlow. 

Hamrock Is an Irishman and an ex-Uegular. Ills few critics (before Ludlow) 
wore never able to say worse of him than that he was a saloonkeej^er. A crack 
rifle shot, honest, fair and square. “ Pat ” was universally loved In the guard. 
As major he was in charge of the district. Lieut. Llnderfelt, nicknameil 
“Monte” was in direct charge of the company. The major tried to keep order. 
Monte to force disorder. Several strikers were hooted off the depot platform, 
assaulted In the roads, and ” run ragge<l.” On the other hand the soldiers 
were the constant recipients of threats that they would he wiped out by the 
strikers. 

On the departure of K, and for.seelng n withdrawal of all the troops, the 
colonists began to bring in from the hills and nrroyos the guns hidden from the 
search of the soldiers. They planned further attacks upon the mines an<l (he 
driving out of the hatotl scabs. They also hojKMl for a chance to get Monte and 
his men, but did not dare so long as a strong siipra)rting force was in the field. 

A troop of cavalry, known as Tns^p A, was enlisted among employees of 
the operators. These men were anything but Impartial, all were violent oppo- 
nents of the unions, and the agitators .seized upon this Incident as a means to 
further Inflame the strikers. 

Friday, April 17, 1914, all other troops were withdrawn; Company B and 
luckless Pat were left. Events moved swiftly. The strikers now grew arrogant, 
the operators fearful and good citizens began to leave. Mine guards came back 
into the district, and the searchlights again threw their beams across the sky. 

The strike was apparently lost. Radicals urge<l violence ns the only way to 
enforce victory. Tuesday at dawn was set as the time to wipe out the soldiers 
and then to march on the coal camps of the C, F. & I. at Berwind and the 
Victor-Amerlcan at Hastings and Delagua. Some of the colonists warned their 
friends in the coal camps to move before the attack. A succession of trlyial 
Incidents precipitated the battle on Monday, and Lu<llow, through the 
agency of a bitter and untruthful press, became the most misrepresented spot 
in the United States. 
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Of tbR f)atti(* itself, little n«Hl l)e said. Started by tl»e strikers, it was flnlsbfNl 
by the soldiers. But of the results voluim^s luive ami will be written. One 
slgnitieant fact has been overiookM. If the troops started the battle, vriiere 
did the strikers so quickly get tlielr anus and aaiiiiuniiloii, when presumably 
they had turned all ovei- to the s^^Hdiers on demand ami search? Or did they 
hide them as they did from the United States troops? Why were tl>ese guns 
at hand? 

The soUllers were in uniform, on duly, and representing the State. Wlial- 
ever their past (‘Ifenses, the strikers had a remetly in a legal luaimor. An 
attack ui^on the troops was an assunlt ui>on llie Oovernmeui. 

Until darkness fell, and their ranks were augmented by reinforoeiuents from 
Troop A, the couditct of the stddiers was most exemplary anti praisworthy. .But 
the ai)proa<‘h of uigfit gave cover t(> liberty, ami riot reigneil as U»e battle ceased. 
Three prisoners were captured, one nssaulte<l by Lieut. Llnderfeit, ami all tliree 
slmt under the Infamous “ ley fuga ” of the Mexicans. Tlie coKniy, already on 
lire in one corner, was lun-ued to the giound. 

The assault m)on Tlkas and the murder of the three prisoners can not be t(s» 
.S4*^el■e]y i-ondeiunetl. As the men were outlaws tliey couUl have lieen shot in 
their trucks and never cui>lure<l, hut once taken they were entitled to Ik? kepi 
Inviolate. Thew' murders 1»> tliis mlne-guanl group should l>e as .severely 
puuislmd as sliould the murders by tlie strikers, and botli should receive the 
extreme ptnmlty of the law. Ou tlie other IjuihI, ho\\e\er, the lieiadc work of 
tim oilier ollh-ers and men who luirticipated in the LiidJow battle should not 1 h» 
overlookiHl anti unstlnte<l praise sliould bi‘ given them fur their comluct in re- 
sisting an attack liy suiK^rior mtiubers. 

The next day <lead bodies of women and chlldivii ^^el■e found huddleti in a 
small pit under one tent, and the papers puhiislunl far and wUie the lie that 
machine guns liud mowtsi doun women and cldldren. Tliis falselasKl was de- 
liberately spread by union haulers, wlmse own pliysiciaiis had por.soually tt?sti- 
lled liefore a coroner’s Jury that there was no sign of a hidlot Mound on any 
but tlie ^Snyder boy. He was not lu tlie pit, uiul was shot in the forelitnid while 
standing beside u tent, facing to the rear. The boj’s father pulled the bo<iy 
Imck Into tlie cellar, aud when ^e^cue<l from tliere by tlie trooits carried the 
body to the depot. 

The world has heard little of tla» horrible imitilation of tlie IxHlies of rvl-^. 
Martin and Hockersiuith by strikers, of the i>ercussion-cupi>eil, soft-nosed, aud 
poisoned bullets of the unionists. All lliat ueiit out was tluit “ giininea milllia 
had murdereil defenseless women aud chlUIrea.” 

Tlie fact that prisoners liad been nssaulteil and kiUetl was tirst given out by 
tlie board of olhcers aiipointeil to Investigate tlie Ludlow liattle. If it had 
wlslied to shield an> tiling, all it had to do was to kwp quiet and nothing would 
ever have been knoM'n of these Incidents. 

But that strikers built rlHe pits in front of aud in the colony, that tliey dug 
cellai'S for their women aud children to hide in, that they useii both ou the 
day of tiie battle, and deliberately forml the trotqis in self -protect ion to return 
the lire has not hwii told. That Muineii aud children were rescued from the 
coloiiy by soldiers was not admitted by strikens, though these unfortunates 
were cared for, fed aud sheltered, and sent to Trinidjui, w here thej' later lodged 
tu the strikers’ tent colony. Though all the iuhabltunts of the tent colony were 
accounttKi for on Thursday after the battle, ond this fact was admitted by John 
Mcl/eiinan, president of the JStute feilerutlon of lalior while lie was a prisoner 
at Ludlow, yet for weeks the leaders sought to intinmo their followers with 
statements anent women and children burled and concealed at Ludlow! 

Then wiiat happeneil? A machine gun was delivered to strikers at Aguilar 
by union leaders. Delngua was attacked, men killed and w'oiuen shot upon. 
The winter plant was destroyetl, tlie Royal mine blotteil out, 35 men, women, and 
children shut In, and the entrance dymuuited. The Chandler mine in Fremont 
County damaged by strikers under a flag of truc'e. Tlie Walsen mine at Wal- 
senburg assailed, Mrs. Gregory shot in tlie arm, and troops sent In the defense. 
MaJ. Lester, of the medical corps, was killeil aud Lieut. IScott and PyL Miller 
injured. (For their own purposes of oonceulment, and to encourage their own 
ranks, the strikers did not make public the fact that in this attack upon the 
troops their losses were very lieavj'.) The Heckla mine, In Bbulder County, 
was next surrounded and thousands of shots iKiured into it, while the sheriff 
was imprisoned Inside. Calls to arms were published in the ^Denver papers. 
rigne<l by union leailers. asking uuioii men for arms and ammunition and to drill 
to exterminate mine guards and militiamen. Tlie camp at Forbes, near Ludlow, 
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attacked at da\\Ti, burned to the areund* nine killed, Japs aliiit up lii*ji house 
niid burned to deatii. And all this done under the **excuee and provocatlmr* 
representationa of tl^e agitators that w-ooien ami children hntl been deliberately 
klllwl at Ludlow by soldiers! If this was true, why were any rescued? 

W’ho killed these lnt»oc*ent sacrifices? Not the soldiers, liecause tliey wert* 
not struck by bullets, the milltiumeu had tM)t dug tl^ pits, and rescued all 
(wcupants of tlie colony found therein. Then it must Imve been the strikers 
who dug tlie pits for their families to seek safety when they starte<l hostilities. 
The iuaj<>rity of the women anil children rushed for the arroyo. All were 
dressed, as the battle begun after 9 in the inorniiiR. These few hid In the colony, 
ami were used as tlie excuse for anurdiists aud hlackdiaud assassins to coiu- 
inence an era of rapine and destruction unheard of before in America. 

What an opiKirtunlty was ndsseii by union leaders! Instead of sympathy tin' 
strikers now have the opprobrium of all giKHl citizens. IiLstead of trying to 
uln by trutli they rest on falsehood and violence. Only May 18 tlie tiir<*e 
most prominent union leaders In Colorado, Mcl/t‘nnan, I>o>le. and Lnw.'jon, sent 
out telegrams that “ barrel house bums and gunmen militia destroyed ForiM»s 
and liUdlow.” Does this Invite coiitidenee? 

Now, about the National (Juard, Its eondllion is serious. Compelled to re- 
main silent under abuse, liampereil in the field by constant truces made by 
the governor with armed forc(*s In rebellion against the State, Its sidrlt is 
broken. How \\ould .v«ni like to arrive In Ludlow, to hear tlu‘ purr of a maehlne 
gun, the rattle of small nrins, be down there to muintuin order and uphold the 
laws, sei' hundreds of armed men In the hills shiKdlng in your direction, and 
l>e told, “No; you aren’t able to handle this situation, so the lieutenant gov- 
ernor has made a 48'hour truce in I>i*nver Then to have these men slink 
away from the hills and lireuk out In other parts of the State? Again, to have 
a ('ompauy in the hatlle at W’alsenburg surrounded by .scores of strikers, flglit- 
ing for its life, and have the other troops forbidden by the governor to go to 
its rescue or even to fire If finnl upon? Or lo know the night liefore llmt Forties 
was to be wiiasl out, to implori* the officer In command to be allowesi to go to 
its aid. only to lH*ar that the governor would mit allow a movement in that 
direction? Tlien to he awakeuinl at dawn with a horrible din of small arms, 
Ha* craklo of a mnehino gun, to hear the latter cx‘uhi* it.s roar, the rifle fire 
diminish and die away, and s<‘e smoke come over tlie hill? And you sit in minp, 
diimned as cowards? And the men who did the deeii of death and destruction 
niareh gleefully hark to Trinidad and openly lionst In the stre(d,s of their ex- 
ploits. Do you w onder the guard is ashaimsj of Its governor, has no esplrlt de 
eon>s, and wants to quit a game of vacillation? 

But give tills same guard (eliminating the mine guard.s and Company B, 
Smuid Infantry, and giving It a different chief) an absolute order, “ You go 
into the district and kc»ep the i>ence, and do It under martial law,” aud to a 
man the National Guard will respond, the situation will he taken over from 
the Hegulars, and quiet maintained. 

But law' and onler Is no solution to the strike itself. The law.s must be en- 
forcetl and the violators punished. So mnch for the results of the strike tind 
the ueeds of the State. 

Now, for the merits of the strike. Tliere are two .sides to every contro- 
versy. When two' men tight in a back alley with no onlookers they usually 
settle their difficulties. But when two large factions of jwH!lety fight the State 
or the Nation must step In and end the conflict Under martini lawr strikers 
can be* deported or the mines closed. Neither Is fair, >et each side cries for 
this remedy bo be applied to the other. C/ompromise must be brought al>out. 
Both sides must win a little, lose more, and shake hsinds. But it should )>e 
understood that a settlement does not exempt law brerikers on either side from 
punishment. 

Recognition of the union is the main issue with the strikers. The right io 
run their own business In their own way is the contention of tlie operators. 
They further claim, and the evidence before the congressional commission bore 
tills out, that the strike wa.s culled by a convention of delegates from the 
varknis camps, many of whouLhad worked In them for only a day or two, and 
that others were poid to attend. In other word.s, tlmt tlie conventloa was not 
representative of the w'orklng miners of southern Colorado, and hence did not 
state any claim of their employees. The strikers object to the Baldwin-Fdts 
men, but the operators have every right to object as mudi to the one hundred 
or more Greek soldiers wliom tliey claim were brought lu by the strikers to act 
as gunmen on that side. 
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If strife Ifl to cease, a Rcheme tlmt Incorporates throe factions in the struggle 
must be adoptetl. Tiiese three are the operators, nonunion miners, and strikers. 
The operators now rtKogni?* only the first two ; the strikers refuse to deal with 
the second. The Unlte<l Mine workers makes its boast that when a contract is 
slgne<l with it by a mine, anyone, wliether union man or independent, can get 
work; yet it j>t cmee becomes a grievance, and the miner Is forced to quit if he 
don’t join the union. 

Hence, each is fighting for the close<l sliop — the union to close it to the Inde- 
ptaidents and the operators to close it to the unions. It is said on good au- 
thority tliat the unions do not tlirl\e without the check-off system, in which the 
mine collects the union dues from the wage of the workers. Hence recogni- 
tion of the union involves this plan. 

Oin; big hitch in (lie whole series of dlfilculti(*s in the coal-mining districts is 
that the union is not incoi-porated. While It demands a contract with its or- 
ganization, the Individual inemiiers alone of which cun be sued, its inemliers are 
practically judgment proof, and hence the claim of the oi)erutors that a con- 
tract with the union givt's no iirotectlon to them. 

The union demands are — 

1. Uecognilion of the uidon, 

2. Ten irt cent advance in wages on tonnage rates and day wage scale. 

Kight-hour day for all classes of labor in or around <-oal mines and at coke 

ovens. 

4. l*ay for all narrow work and dead work, wlih li in< lu«l(‘s lirusbing, tiinlier- 
ing, removing fall.s, handling inipuritle.s, etc. 

5. (fiieekwelghmen at all ndnes, to lie elected l»y (be miners williout inter- 
fenmee l»y <*omi)any officials in sai<l election. 

(1. Tlie right to trade in any store tliey please, aial (he right to cIioosjc their 
own hoanllng place and doctor. 

7. Enforcement of (’olorado mining laws tind aholition of guards. 

Of tlie.so demands Un‘ third, tll'lli, slxtli, and tlu' first half of tla* scwmitli are 
alretidy given by law', Imt the rlglit to guards on tlunr own property is like- 
\vi.s(‘ glvi'U liy law' to (lie operators. Kv(‘ry fair man agrees that (he second 
and fourth can easily la' made (lie subject of arldlration, and tlie analysis dis- 
closes the Issue again to lie recognition of (lie union. 

Several of tlie union’s deinand.s, of course, are imt in for the purpose of 
trading and are not seriously pres.sed as grievunees. lUit what tlu*s(* are tl)e 
union officials will not yet state. 

The writer suggested a permanent commission sel(‘cted liy tlie participants 
ns the solution of tlu* contest. Tlie unlmi lendt'r to wlioin it was refernsl stated 
tliut (liere was imudl in (lie scheme, hut objected to recognition of the “scabs.” 
Tlie ojM'rntors, witli whom tlie plan was taken up, objected to tlie unions and 
resultant trouble with agitators. Nevortlu‘les.s. 1 believe that a plan along the 
following lines can he worked out and n solid h*n a<'liieved tJirougli it. At any 
rate tlie situation lias growu to sui'h iiiiiiortaiice nationally that a permanent, 
neutral hoard between (lie two fu<*tions must result. 

Tlie selierne as proposeii to the two factions Is as follows; 

Outline of a poftsible ffvhvmr of strike scttlemrnt . — Two classes are tlie suffer- 
ers in tills coiilroversy. In the first are the operators, tiie union strikers, and 
the nonunion workers. The second is the public. 

No one wins all he strip's for. Tlie selmnie suggested here is a compromi.se 
which otters promise of immediate settlement and i>osslbly a permanent peace 
in tlie coal-nilnlng imlustry of Colorado. 

Coal mining has liecmne a quasi public utility. Tlie numerous difficulties be- 
tween capital and lalior require a neutral board to act between both for the 
interests of all. A State board is political; one seleided by the parties directly 
interested can lie nonpartisan, permanent, and effective. 

Permanent hoard . — An impartial board of six members to be selected to act 
ns a third party betwwn tlie two factions. Three of these members should be 
eomposed of persons not directly or indirectly Interested in cither the coal com- 
panies or the unions, these to be selectisl in such manner as the oiierators and 
the unions should agree iqHin. The other tliree members to be optional with 
the interested parties and to have no voting pow'er, being simply advisory, 
nnd representing operators, unions, and nonunion men. 

This board to be maintained by an equal assessment placed on both sides. 
There are some 14,000 coal miners In the State. An assessment of $1 a month 
on each worker anil the same amount i>er worker on the employer should give 
an ample sum for ail purposes set forth herein. Tiiis boani shail — 
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(a) Employ cheokweiphmon at all minos, who shall llkcwlso luspoot all 

(The men by law are now given the right to checkweighnien If they 
pay for them. Laws 1913, p. 191.) 

(b) Employ insiK'ctors at all mines, who shall likewise train rescue work- 
ers. (The oi>erators already sf>end large sums for this pui*pose.) 

(e) Arbitrate, If j^ossible, all differences between miners and operators, ex- 
c<‘pt recognition of the union, whi<*h shall imt be a subjtvt for arbitration, as 
an absolute oi>en shop shall prevail. 

id) Cive entire publicity to all its work and rei>orts and oneournge imturnll- 
zation. 

The things to be done by the various facthms are: 


I. UY TllK OI'KKVIOKS. 

(</) Men may belong to the union if they so desire. (Itev. Slat., 1908, secs. 
.3024-392.‘), gives this right.) 

{h) I'r(»vid(‘ a nu'etlng jdace for all men of camp to gather for whatever 
discussion they wish \\ithout inierfenmcc. (Itight to as.semble given by con- 
stitution, this simply facilitates that right and provides for comfort therein.) 

(r) Kmjdoye«‘S given an opportunity to purchase liomes In mining camps. 
(This should make a belter and more jKoananent <lass of emidoyees. ) 

(rf) Abolition of scrip. (Abo!i''hcd by State law, 1899, p. 420, and also 
by mining comitanles, but indirect evasion exists through issuance by some 
<‘ompany stores. ) 

(c) Abolition of all saloon interests, except rental and right of regulation. 
( Suhmns .seem to be nec^^ssary evils in mining cami)S or tlie men won’t work. 
The severer the regulation the better the camp and the greater the output of 
coal.) 

(/) All men formerly employwl, except those under indictment, to be taken 
Itack to work. (This does not prevent sulisequent prosecution of any men 
found guilty of violenc**.) 

((j) Fulle.st compliance* with flu* law.s and cooi^'rallon with the permanent 
bounl for at least two jear.s. 

n. KY run i \n»\ muikkus. 

{a) Tall off tlie strike, and call no new one for at least two years. 

(b) To cooperate with the permanent hoanl f<m at least two years. 

III. HY Tin: INUKCENDENT WOKKEKH. 

(a) To remain at work, free to join a union or keep out, without molestation 
by either side. 

(b) To cooperate with pennam‘nt board for at least two years. 


CHASE EXHIBIT. 


State of (.’oi.obado, 
tUEKK <'F IIIE AD-HTANT flKNERAL, 

/Nearer, December 12, IfUJ^. 

From : The Adjutant General of Colorado. 

To: M. J. Dower, secretary in charge of hearings. United States Commission 
on Industrial Relations, Senate Chamber, Denver, Colo. 

Subject: Copies of orders. 

1. Replying to your letter of December 11, on the above subject, I would 
state that a copy of orders pertaining to the campaign will be furnished a« 
soon as they can omveniently be written. They are somewhat numerous and, 
of coursse, can not be given publicity until the close of the campaign. 

2. A cofiy of section 398, Revised Statutes of Colorado, governing, picketing 
Is herewith inclosed. 


John Chasv. 
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[CUopter XV, Revised Statutes of Coloratlo.] 

Sbc. 898. That It shall he unlawful for any person or per.sons to loiter a1>out 
or patrol the streets, alleys, roads, lih^hwaya, trails, or place of busiuesa of any 
person, firm, or corporation en^uged in any lawful business, for the purpose of 
influencing or Inducing others not to trade wltli, buy from, sell to, work for, 
or have business dealings wilb s\ieb i>erson, firm, or corp*)ration, or to ticket 
the works, mine, building, or other place of busUu‘SS or occupation of such 
Other jKjrson, i)erHons, firm, or coriM>ratlon, f<»r the piu'iiosc of obstructing or 
interfering with or injuring any lawful business, work, or enterprise; * ♦ -c, 

(L. liXir>, p. KM), sec. 1.) 

Skc. 402. Violntii^h of act — Mindemeanor. — Any i>ersr)n, firm, or corporation 
violating any provision of this act sliall he guilty of a inisdeineanur, and, on 
conviction, shall he sentenced to pay a fine of not less than ten (10) dollars nor 
more than two hundrwl and fifty (2r>0) <loIlars, or to be iinprisonetl not to ex- 
ceed sixty <fM)) (lays In the <'<)unt\ jail, or both, in tlii* discretion of the court. 
(L. 1005, p. 101, sec. 5.) 


HENDRICKS EXHIBIT. 


Trin'idai), (‘oj.o„ JH'cvmhcr (i, JiU ). 

Hon. Fbank P. Walsh, 

Chairman CommisKion on Industtial l{rl(itioni<: 

I have reiid over iny statement given Is'fon* your conimission at lH‘n\er 
and nmv 8ui)pleinent that sluhMuent with copi«*s of telegnim^ and the military 
orders and letters whleh I <lid not ha^e while in Oenver, and 1 do this !>ecaus<' 
they speak for (hemsehes, where memory might prove faulty. 

On November 12, 1018, and before that date, 1 ha<l been mpieslod by Inin- 
dreds of <*lti?’.ens In Trinidad to advise them as to whether (U* not military 
law had bei‘u declared in the State of (Ndorado. Being unable to answer their 
requests .sntisfaetorlly to myself, I <lid send a telegram to Oov. Ammons, of Polo- 
rudo, which said telegram is as follows, and a coi^y of which is hereto attachni : 


Novlmukr 12. 10K1. 


Gov. E. ISr. Ammons, 

Denver, Colo.: 

T requeiit that you advise me by wire lnime«liateiy if you have decIarfMl mar- 
tial hnv 111 Las Animas County. 

.John .f. Hk.ndiihk, 

Dinirivt Allornrn. 


I>EXVi-ui. Coio.. Aorrajftr/' 13 . 1013 , 

J. J. Hendrick, 

Trinidad, Colo.: 

Gen. Chase was directed to adojit all legal methods m*ce>sarv to re'^tore order 
and maintain law. Please consult him. 

E. il. Ammons, 

G'orcraor. 

This telegram from the governor to myself did not convoy the Information I 
desired, ami 1 could not tell therefrom wliether martial law hud lieen declared 
or not; therefore on the 33th of November I sent another telegram, of which 
the following Is a copy: 

Novembeb 13, 1913. 

Ck>v. E. M. Ammons, 

Denver, Colo.: 

Your telegram fails to give the desired information. Have you as governor 
proclaimed martial law in Ai]linu.s and Hnerfjino Counties? 

J. J. Hendrick, 

District Attarneih 
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Ifi reip)!ise to that telejyram I recoiml nnothor toloprrnm from tlif‘ jrovornor 
in wonia aa follows: 

Oenvei. Coijo., Kovvmbrr /J. /P/,1. 

J, J. Hendiick. 

J)intrit't Attorney, Trinidad, Colo.: 

Referring to your telegram of yesterday* consult Oen. Chase eoiuvrulng 
mllltarj' status of Las Aulnias County. 

K. A. Ammons, 

(lovernor. 

I was unable to doternilne whether the governor had dwlared martial law 
or not, and in Ids telegrams he absolutely refused t<» state whether he liad 
deelare<l martial law or not; but, at any rate, martial law |awuile4l. 

A few days after (ien. (Jliase had tlirtauemsi to arrest the <listriel attorney 
and his olll<*e foree for having ilarinl to d«> their duty I was Kt*rveil with a 
notlee by John Chase, a tsjpy of which Is as follows: 

He voQx: \HTF.RS Miijtahy Distrk't of Com)r.vi>o. 

Trinidad, Colo., Xovcmhcr /.», 1913. 

From: Commanding general. Military Idstrirt of Colorado. 

To: J. J. Hendriclv, district attorney, third judicial dl-^trict of the State of 

C^/Olurudo. 

Subject: Military prisuuer.s. 

1. You are lierehy notiiied that all persou'-j arro'^ted, in<‘arcerat(Hl, and ladd 
as military ixrisoner.s in the counties of Las Animas and Huerfano, Slate of 
(Colorado, are to he lield .subjts’t to the order the commanding general, 
Military District of Colorado, in regard to Ibelr conlinement, trial, uml final 
dl.HiK)sillon of their cu.nOs, widcli notice .tou are respxH*lfull.> re<iuested to observe 
until further notice from the commanding general, Military District of Colorado. 

John Chase, 

Briyadier (Icmral, Adjutant General’u Department, 

This not loo. as you will ol>scrve. practically prohibited my ofRce from han- 
dling the public l)uslness of tlie district; from prosecuting cases In the civil 
<*oxirts, for the reason that w<‘ did not know and were never notlfiexl who were 
military prisoners and w!i(» \^ere not; thal numerous jx‘ople were arrestexl and 
thrown In jail and held theiv incommunicado during tlie pleasure of the corn- 
inandlng general. 

After this notice was served practically all, if not all. arrests were made by 
the military power without complaint or warrant, and they bandied these 
criminal matters In such way ns suited their pleasure. 

In the case of The IVople r. L. A. King, who we had arrestCHl upon a charge 
of ns.sault to kill, at the Instigation of the operat(»rs, rongli their attorney, 
Northciitt. and before we were ixermltled to try the case in the civil court, we 
ret'clved the following order or letter from the military authorities, a copy of 
whlcli follows and is hereto attache<l : 

Headqi artt'-.hn IMii.itarv Distktct of Colobawx. 

Ofuc k of the JrnoE Advocate, 

Camp at Trinidad, Sovember 22, 1913. 

From; Acting jiulge ndvwate. 

To: ]Mr. D. M. Ualston, xlepuly district attorney. 

Subject: The People v. L. A, King. 

T am advised that a preliminary examination of L. A. King upon a charge 
of Rwault to kill Is set for tf^day. The military autliorlties have found it 
necessary and expedient to apprehend King nml are cletalnlng him for Investi- 
gation in connection with certain nintters cognizable by the military. It will 
not he possible to produce King upon his preliminary to-day. Having investi- 
gated the matter wldch lie is cliarged In the complaint In the justice court, we 
are of the opinion that that particular case sliould be dlsmlsstMl, but our ju-x's- 
ent detention of the defendant has nothing to do with that matter. Believing 
that it would facilitate the work of both your office and mine, I request tfm 
dismissal by you of that charge. I trust that you will see your way clear to 
concur In this matter and will advise me of your action. 

Edward J. Boi ohton, 

Major aijd Aeting Judge Advocate, Military Dintrict of Colorado. 
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I was asked while on tlie stand in regard to tlie jury system prevailing in 
Huerfano County, and (Unibt if I made myself clear to the commission us to the 
details. 1 told the commission the statutory nio<le of drawing and empaneling 
juries. That Is not where the fault is in that county. For about 15 years past 
Jefferson B, Farr, who testified before the commission, has been sheriff of that 
county. He dominatHl the politics of Huerfano County, and no man wes elected 
or could be elected unless it met with his approval. He was a very powerful 
factor — In fact, the most powerful factor — in politics in that county and seemed 
to have the power of carrying tilings just as he pleased ; that his word was a 
command to the voters; that his olhce was a political headtpiarters 365 days 
in the year. In tlie trial of a criminal case wherein Sheriff Farr took an in- 
terest I liave never known it to fall in any case that the verdict was not in 
accordance witli Ids wishe.s. If he desired a man convictt^^l, there w'as no 
lawyer powerful enough to acquit any defendant where Mr. Farr was interested. 
It made no difference what tlie facts were, what the evidence was, nor who the 
party was, he liad ahsoliife control of the verdicts of the juries, \\nien it came 
to summoning a special venire in a criminal case, the venire would lie Issued 
by the clerk and handed to a <lcpuly slicriff, the deputy sheriff would make a 
break for the Kherlfl'’s oiru'c, which is on tlie same floor as tlie court room, and 
there Mr. Farr, the slicrilY, would hand him a list of names to bo summoned on 
the sp<'cial veidre. Always the venire retiirneil w’ould he men ab.solutely under 
the control of the sherItT and who w'ould render any verdict desired* by the 
sheriff. Wlienever the siieclal venire was exliausted tiio .second, third, fourth, 
or flfth, if that many wiu'e used, would he Imndled in the same manner and go 
througli the same process and the same result w’ould he reacheil. 

It uuiy seem to an outsider that these statements are quite general and 
quite lii'oad, but personal oliservution as w’oll as personal exiierience have 
<'ans('d me to make these statements us matters of absolute fact. I have never 
In any community nor at any tftm* or place kmnvn or rc'ud <tf any man who had 
such conqilete and ahsolute control over the destinii's of the people where their 
rights and liberties w(‘re involved as had and as lias ShcrilT .Tefferson B. Farr, 
of Huerfano t'ounty. 

He has openly made the statement tiiat any man could pick a hundred jurors in 
Huerfano (’ounty and that out of tliut hundred jurors lie would pick a jury of 12 
men tliat would render such verdict as miglit be desirable to liini in any case. 

This power lias come to him and remained with liini by rea.son of the fact 
tliut lie lias been backed u]> and supported in all Ids political manipulations by 
the large ami piavmM’ul coal companies who oiK^rnte in Huerfano (Viunty. 

As an i‘xumple of unwarranted military interference with regard to my 
duties as district attorney, I wish to cite one instance wiilch originated iii 
Aguilar, in Las Animas Coiint.v. 

A corniilalnt was made by a woman under the statute against her Imsbaud 
for nonsiipiiort of her and her family. This man liad desertetl his wife and 
family and was working In one of the coal mines near Aguilar. The com- 
pJaint was hxlged with the Justice of the peace at Aguilar and the w’arrant was 
Nsued for this man's arrest, placed in the hands of a duly elected constable 
for service. He proceeded to the coal mine of the Victor American Fuel Co. 
at Helugua for tlie purpose of arresting the party for whom the w^arrant was 
issntMl. He was prevente<l by the military from serving tlie warrant, and he 
himself was placed under arrest and hold a prisover for stwernl hour.s, and was 
not allowtHl to arrest tlie criminal, although the defendant was working in the 
mine where tliese militiamen were doing guard duty. 

There are numerous otlier instances of military interference with the civil 
authorities, but I cite this as one of the rankest examples of their lawiessness 
and disregard for all civil law and authority. 


BOYLE EXHIBIT NO. 1. 

Evide.N(’E of Albert Zink. 

Q. Are you a citizen of (^dorado? — A. Yes, sir, 

Q. How long have you lived in Walsenburg? — A. Seven years. 

Q. Were you in Walsenburg on October 24, the day the shooting took place 
on Seventh Street?— A. Yes, .sir. 

Q. Were you an eyewitness to that shooting? — A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. Just tell in your own way what you saw relative to the shooting. — A. I 
was painting my house on that day, and a bunch of four or tlve men cuiuo by 
my house and I heard tliein say there Vas a bunch of guards down at the 
corner drunk, and I went down. 

Q. What did you go down for? — A. Oh, I don’t know; I just went down to 
see what was going on. . 

Q. And when you got down there what <Ud you see? — A. I saw about 15 
or 18 guards standing in tlie alley back of the houses. There was a woman 
talking to a guard at the entrance of the alley, and I went ui) to stn? if the 
guards were drunk. They dbl not appear to be drunk, but they all had rifles; 
Uien I came back and stcKMj at the corner of S(*venth Strwt. 

Q. And from where jou sUmmI on Seventh StrtH-l, could you 81*0 the teams 
that carried the furniture when they ihiINmI out of the alley?— A. .hist as plain. 

Q. And when they came out of the alley, they came down the cross street 
and turni'd up Seventh? — A. V(“.s, sir. 

Q. How many teams were there? — A. Three. 

Q. And when the teams pulled out of tlie alley, they came down tb(‘ erosa 
street ainl turruHl to tlie left and went down Seventh Stn-ct? — A. Yes, sir. 

<j. Now’, up to this time was there any tiring?— A. No, sir. ^ 

tj. You say all the guards hud rilh‘s? — A. Yes; they had lilh^ and revolvers 
both. 

r>ld ,^<JU see anybody else with guns there? — A. None hut the guanls. 

Q. What provocation if any, in your judgment, did the guards have for 
shooting? — A. I didn’t see any; the street was full of children, and they wero 
chasing after them and throwing tin cans and lilts of dirt at them. 

Q. How many people were on th<‘ street, do you think, at the time?— A. As 
near as 1 can reuieiiiher there was In the nelghhorhood of 200. 

(j. Now’, from w’here you sto<Ml did you see the llrst shot fired or did you 
only hear it? — A. I saw the lirst shot tired and It was tired by a guard. I 
don’t know who he is. He tired from the corner of Seventh Streid, right near 
the Illchards hoiisi*. 

Q. Was this man, wlio fln*d this shot, on foot or on horM*hack'.^ — A. He was 
\>n foot. 

Q. How many shots in all do you think were tired? — A. About 50. 

Q. After the shooting started, what did tin* guards do? — A. ’I’liey all lined 
up across the stre^'t and grailually hacked away until they got dowm the cross 
street quite u ways. 

Q. Did they keep on shooting, as they luicked aw’ay? — A. You hv{. 

Q. Ami after tliey stopped shooting, what did thc*y do? — A. They went in the 
direction dow’ii to tlie courthou.se. 1 didn’t s<m‘ them after that. 

Q. After the guards went uw’ay, what did you do?— A. 1 went around and 
saw' tlie men that were kilh^J, after which 1 W'ent Iioine, 

Q. Ls this the only shooting scrajie you know’ of where tlie guards dhl the 
shooting? — A. 1 lieurd some sh<K>ting before that yet. 

Q. What do you mean, on the .same day? — A. No; It was several da.\s before 
that. 

il. Where did this shooting take place and who did It? — A. It took place at 
the end of Seventh Street, and, I think, the slujotlng eaim* from the guards on 
the Colorado Fuel A Iron property. 1 lieanl the bullets w histle and all the 
bullet holes I saw the next day came from that <llrwtioii. A German fellow’s 
house was shot through and the bullet i»aMse<l about 1 fmit above the l>ed, where 
a boy 10 years old was sleeping. I was in the house the next morning and 
traced the course the bullets tmik. 

Q. Was there anything done on the i>art of flie aiitlioritles to apprehend 
the parties w’ho did the shooting? — A. Not .so far as I know. 

Emoence of H. C. .Johnson. 

Q. Where were you on the 24th of October, 1018?— A. Wnlsenburg. 

Q. L>o you know of any jH^rsons being shot In Walsenburg on tliat day? — 
A. Yes. 

Q. Where did that shooting take place? — A. On Seventh Strc'et, six blocks 
west of Main Street. 

Q. At what time In the day did the shooting occur? — A. As near ns I can 
remember it was between Land 5 oVlmk lu the afternoon. 

Q. Did you see anylfcdy do the shooting? — A. Yes. 

Q. Who was the party who did the shcsiting? — A. I don’t know. He w’as a 
Strange to me. 
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Q. How far were you away from the man you saw shoot? — A. I was on the 
opposite side of the street uiid about 160 feet east of the man 1 saw shooting. 

Q. Did you see any more than one-man shooting?— A, I saw three shooting. 

Q. What kind of a gun dltl these men use?— A. Rifle. 

Q. Where were you standing relative to the man wlio you saw shooting?— 
A. I was opposite No. 6li7 and the man I saw shooting was on the corner of 
Seventh Street and the cross stret running north and south. 

Q. Was this man on foot or on horseback? — A. He wtis on horseback, but 
Jumi>ed off Ills horse before he fired a sliot. 

Q. Did this man you saw shooting hit anybody do you think? — X. Xes, 
I saw a man fall Immediately right in fi'ont of Fred Richards’s house. 

ii. r)ld this man you saw shooting fire any more than one shot?— A. Yes, 
He fired several shots, 

Q. Dill you see anybody else using a gun?— A. Yes. There was 16 or 18 men, 
some were on foot and some were on horseback, and I should judge I saw two 
or three men shooting from the ground and several shots were fired from 
men on horseback. 

Q. Was there apparently quite a number of people on the street at the 
time?--iA. There was a man moving liLs furniture from No. C-7 to the camps. 
The teams were company teams and in charge of the guards. 

Q. Where were these teams when the shooting startetl? — A. They were go- 
ing up Seventh Street toward tlie company’s property. 

Q. How far would they be away from the house where they took the furniture 
at the time the shooting commenced? — A. As near as I can Judge, they would 
be 100 yards. 

Q. Was there any demonstration being made by the men you saw standing 
around? — A. No, 

Q. Wliat, tlien, In your judgment, did tlie guards slioot for?— A. Tliere was 
nothing that would Justify tlie shooting, 

Q. Did not the women try to stop the teams from taking the furniture out 
of tlie house? — A. I <U)n't know. When I got there tlie teams was leaving 
the alley at the rear of tlie house. I stood and watched them pulling out of 
the cross street onto Seventh Street, and I should Judge the teams were fully 
1(K) yards away wlien the firing began. 

Q. Was there any attempt made on the part of anybody to apprehend or 
stop the teams from pursuing their way? — A. No. 

Q. Did you see anybody throwing anything at the teams or guards? — A. I 
saw tlio women tlirowlng tin cans and old brooms and sueli stuff at the teams 
and guards. 

Q. Were there any school children on the street at the time this shooting 
took place? — A. Yes. School \\as just let out, 

Q. Did jou see anybody shooting outside of the guanls? — A. No. 

Evide.xck of Samuel IIai rkz, American. 

Q. Where were you born? — A. Washington, Tnd. 

Q. How old are you? — A, Twenty >eurs. 

Q. How long have you lived in Walsenburg? — A. Between seven and eight 
years. 

Q. Were you in Walsenburg on October 24, the day the shooting took plaiv 
on Seventh Street? — A. Yes. 

Q. Did you see the shooting? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where do you live In Walsenburg? — A. At 704 Seventh Street. Almost 
opposite to where the shooting took place. 

Q. Tell the committee in your own way what you know nlmut the shooting — 
A. I was standing in my own yard when the teams carrying the furniture 
came out of the alley onto the cross street, and there the guards were with them ; 
some were on horseback and some were on foot. After the wagons had turned 
the corner Into Seventh Street I heard a shot and when I looked around I saw 
a guard bringing his gun down from his shoulder. 

Q. Did you see this ninii tire again? — A, I don’t know. There were several 
shots fired. I saw Jess Russell run up and shoot the Finlander in front of 
Rlchartls’a house. I think he was shot before, liecause he leaned over and put 
his hands on his stomach. 

Q. How long do you think the shooting lasted? — A. I don’t know; perhaps 
about five minutes. 

Q. Did you remain In your own yard all this time? — A. No; there was a 
hunch of women rushed no on our Dorch and mished me In with them. 
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Q. Did you hear any shooting after you got in the house? — A. Yes, sir. 
Perhaps two or three shots. 

Q. Did you see anybody else with guns fliat liay? — A. Xo. 

Q. Do you know this man Poster who is ehargetl with having a gun? — A. No. 

Q. Did you testify in the Fo.ster case? — A.. X'o. 

KVIDKNC’K O!^ IMaTRUK TrIMILO, MKXU'AX. 

Q. Were you horn In Colorado ?— A. Yes. 

Q. How long have jou lived In Walsenbnrg? — A, Alwmt 12 years. 

Q. Were you in Walsenbnrg on October 24, IPKi. the da.v the shooting t<M>k 
place on Seventh Street? — A. Yes. 

Q. Did you see tli(‘ sho(»ting > ourself? — A. Ye.s, sir. 

Q. How did .\(»n come to be on Seventh Street at this time? — A. I live at 
C34, right across the .stnvt from where they were moving the furniture. 

Q, And you were there when the shooting coinmencwlV — A. Yes. 

Q. Tell the commit tt*!* In jour own way what jou know’ about the sluKdlng. 
(Here the witness tells the (ndlnary story of the shooting.] Were there some 
of the guards nioiinte<l and some on f«><»l? — A. Ye.s. ^ 

Q. How' many of the guards were mounted? — A. T don’t know. 

Q. Did you notice which way the guards went after the shcKdlng? — A. Son»o 
went down toward the railroad truck and the re.st followetl after the wagons. 

Q. ^^'e^e lliose who followed after tlie wagons on luu’sebtuk or on fi>ot?— A. 
On horsel)nck. 

Q. Where wore you standing when llie first shot w’n.s fired?— A. Tn front <»f 
the house where they wen‘ moving tlie furniture from. 

Q. And you saw the imin that firt*d that fir.st .shot?— .\. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where was he standing wlien lie shot? — A. On the (j’oss st!’e(*t m‘ar the 
nigger womau’s iioii.se. 

Q. Do you know' this man when yon S(H* him? — A. X'o; 1 ilidii’l see him 
clo.se. 

Q. Was he on foot or on horseback?— A. horsi‘bnek. 

Q. Did you see anjbod.x el*^* have any guns except ihe guards? — A. X'o. 

Did you testify’ In the Foster ra.so?— A. X'o. 


F.mdknc!: or Ai.iwndiu Dsmkk, Ai stuian. 

0. How old are you? — A. T\venty*r»ne. 

Q. How' long hav<* jou lived in (^dorado? — A. Fifpsm jonrs. 

Q. Are you living in Wul.senlnirg at pre>;entV — Yes. 

Q. How' long have you lived In Walsenbnrg? — A. About eight iiaudhs. 

Q. Were you in Wal»t*nburg on the 24th of last Octolier? — .V Yes, sir; I w'as. 

Q. Do you know Mr. l*roffit? — A. Yes. 

Q. VS'ere you w'lth him on that day? — A. Yes. 

Q. Whereahonfs do jou live? — A, I Ihe on Seventh Street now, but at that 
time I lived at Wyoming Street. 

Q. How did you ccmie to* be on Seventh Street ihe day of the shooting? — A. I 
went with the crowd up there. 

Q. What crowd? — A. I was standing by the pmd room on Main Street and T 
saw’ a number of people going toward Seventh Street and I went too. 

Q. Did you know' why all tliese people W'cre going toward Seventh Street? — 
A. No. I didn't know* at this time. I tliought there was fighting up there and 
I went to see. 

Q. When you got up there what did you see? Just tell It in your own way.— 
A. I saw women on the inside of the fence thrtnving sticks and tin cans at the 
furniture and hollering “ Scab/' and the gun;*ds was in the alley back of the 
house looking at the w'oraen. After they got the furniture loaded, they pulled 
out and the guards went with It. When they got out to the corner of Seventh 
Street the guards began to shoot. The first shot was firtsl by Jess Riisseli and 
killed an Italian. 

Q. How do you knoh* it was Russell who flre<l the first .shot? — A. I saw him 
throw up the gun and fire. 

Q. Where were you standing at this time? — iV. I w’as .standing right in front 
of 683 ; when I saw’ two men shot, I ran into the house. 

Q. Where was Russell standing when he fired?— A. He was at the «»rner of 
Seventh Street near Richanls’s house. 

Q. Was he on foot or w'as he on horseback? — A. He was on foot. 
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Q, Was there anybody else shootlnjr besides Uussell? — A. There was a 
bunch of shots tirtnl. I tlu)uj;ht they were all firing. 

Q. Did you sw anybtMly else with ^ins outside of the guards? — A. No. 

Q. How many people do you think there were on the strt^^t when the guards 
began to shoot?— A. There was a big bunch of people, lots of women and 
children. 

Q. How was it that there were .so many children there? — A. On jurount of 
the srhoolhouse there — the school was Just let out. 

Q. You say you saw Tlussell fire the first shot; did that shot hit anybody?— 
A, Yes; he got that Italian. I jumped inside of the fence and got in the clear. 

K\ii)i:n(K of Tv)Ny Belich. 

Q. Where w(‘re you horn?— A. Austria. 

Q. How old are you? — A. Thirty-six. 

Q. How long have you lived in Walsenburg? — A. Eight years. 

0. VV'ere you in Walsenburg on that <la\ ? Do you know anything about it?— 
A. Yes; there was shooting on Seventh Street. 

Q. Tell us in your own way the story. You w(*re dow’ntowm and saw' two 
wagons loaded with guards? — A. Yes. 

Q. Where were llu\v going?-— A. They <*anH‘ off of Fiftli Street, went through 
to Wldte (!lty, and then came out on Sixtli Street, then upon Seventii Street to 
Mrs. Plsprczyk’s house. This number is (327 Sev(‘ntli Street. Wlien they got 
tliere they started to move the furniture onto the teams. When I got there 
there was one wagon already loaihsl. 

Q. How' many guards did you think wvre there? — A. About a doz<'n anyw'ny. 

Q. Did they all have guns? — A. Everyone had tw’o, not j\!st one. 

Q. Did y(»u .see anybody else hav<‘ any guns besides the guards? — A. No; I 
didn’t. 

Q. Was there quite a number of peojile In tin* street at tliat time? — A. Yes; 
from three to four hundred pfM)ple. 

Q. Did you sCe the men «loing anything in the way of throwing stones? — 
A. No men; but I .saw tlie cidl<lren throwing them. 

Where were you whlh‘ they w<‘re loading tlm furniture? — A. I was stand- 
ing in the middle of S(‘venth Street hMiking into the yard. 

Q. Y’^ou could see tliein then loading the furniture from wliere you W(*re? — 
A. Yes ; I could see them, 

Q. How' many w’agon loads of furniture were there? — A. (No response.) 

Q. Did you stand there until you saw' the w’agons loaded and moved away? — 
A. Sure. 

Where were tl»e wagons at the time of the first shooting? — A. The wagons 
liad pulh'd o\it of the cross street into Seventh StrcH't, and tlie guards llruHl up 
on the cross street and began shooting dowm Seventh Street toward the town. 

Q. Did you stn* the first shot that was fired? — A. Yes, sir. 

(J. Would you know tlie man if you saw liim who fired the first shot? — 
A. Yes; if 1 saw him. 

Q. Did this shot that was fired hit anjboily?— A. Not llie first one. With 
the second shot the Italian fell. 

Q. Dili you see the Italian after he was shot? — A. Sure I saw him. 

Q. Was tliere anybody else shot besides this Italian? — A. Yes; this man, the 
Finlander, shot In front of Ulchard’s hou.se. 

Q. Was that all the people that were shot? — A, No; one Austrian fellow' wms 
shot and died tlie next day, and an Amerlean shot through the fcsit. 

Q. What, if anything, in your judgment was there to make the guanls .shoot 
at the people? — A. Because the children and women called them scab herders. 

Q. Th(‘y did not offer any violence? — A. No, sir. 

Q. IIow many shots do you think the guards fired? — A. I can't tell. 

Q. Would there have bt'en 50 shots? — A. More than that. 

Q. And after they had stopped shooting, w'hat did the guards do? — A. They 
Ju.st run aw'uy to the fence of the company ground. 

Evidence of Anna Pisabczyk. 

Q. Where were yon born ? — A. In Pueblo. 

Q. How long have you lived In Walsenburg? — A. Fifteen years, 

Q. Were you in Walsenburg on October 24?— A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. There was oonshlornblo shooting done here tliat day. Do you know any- 
thing about it? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were you an eyewitness to tlmt shooting? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Tell us In y<mr own way what tmik place, Whe?’eabouts «in Seventh 
Street did this sh(K)ting take place? — A. On the corner of Seventh and the cross 
street in front of Ricliard’s house. 

Q. What In your judgment led up to the shooting? What lu’ovocatimi If any 
dl<l the guards have for shooting? — A. No provocation. My lnisl)and ordered 
the Innards off his propi*rty and out of the >ard. 

Q. What were the guanls doing in that yanl? — Standing witli tlieir guns, 
looking at the pt^ople. 

il We re the teamsters loading the furniture on the wagons at this time? — 
A. Y'es, sir. 

Q. Wlien yiair luishnnd ordere<l the guards <uit of tin* \anl <Ild they go out? — 
A. Not untii “ Shorty ” Martin(‘Z orden'<l them out. 

Q. You heard “ Sliorty ” Martinez tell them to get out of tin* yard, did you? — 
A. I did not, hut my husband did. 

Q. When the furniture was loailed on the wagons and they started to move 
out of the yanl into the alley, and from there 4»n Scveidli Sti’ctd, were you in a 
position to see the teams as they moved out?— A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was there any attemid made to keep tin* t<*ams from <lrivlng a^^a^?— 
A. Notidng excejd children were throwing stones at the wagons, 

Q. Where W4‘ri‘ you at tlie time tlu* t<*ams start4*<l to move? — A. I was staml- 
ing in the yard of Mrs. Thomas. 1 saw the teams <lrive out of the yanl into 
the alley; then I went out on to S4‘venth Str(M*t and walked along towani 
Richards’s house. I saw’ the teams wla*!! they came around the c<u’m‘r and 
turned up Seventh Street, and the deputies were following 1h«* crowds. 

Q. Where you standing relatively when the shooting begun? — A. Dn Seventh 
Stiwt, near Mrs. Richards’s house. 

Q. Did you see or liear the first shot that w’as tired? — A. I saw' the first slad. 

Q. Do you know who it was that fir<‘d the first shot? — A. V«'s, sir. 

Q. Who was It? — A. Jess Russell. 

Q. Where were you n'lativc* to the first shot that was fii’cd?— A. T was in 
front of Mrs, Richard’s house. 

(^. Are you positlse it was Jess Russell that fired that shot? — A. Y(*s. 

Q. And you saw the Finlander stagger t(*ward the fence ami you turned and 
ran back to Mrs. Thomas’s house? — A. Yes, sir. " 

Q. Did you see any otlier shooting afl<‘r that? — A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you hear any other shots? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. IIow' many shots do you think W4*re tire<l? — A. So many, I don't know. 

Q. Were any of the guards arrested and charged with tin* sluK)ting? — A. No. 

Q. Was anybody arrested charge<l with the shooting? — A. Not that T know of. 

Q. Y^ou were summoned as a witness to testify in court relative to this slioot- 
ing in a case in wliich a man by the name of Foster wtis charged witli having 
lire4l the first shot? — A. Yes; I testifle<i in this case. 

Q. I)1<1 you see this man Foster that day? — A. No, sir. 

Evidence or Mose Nelson. 

Q. How old ore you? — A. Tw’enty-tw’o. 

Q. Where w’ere you l>orn? — A. Walsenhurg. 

Q. W’as you in W’alsenburg on Octolier 24, 1014? — A. Yes. 

Q. There w'as some shooting done In WnlKenl)urg on tlmt day ; do you know 
anything about It? — A, Yes. 

Q. Did you see the shooting? — A. Y>s. 

Q. How did you come to be on Seventh Street at this time? — A. I saw' tlie 
people going there and I was curious to know wimt was going on and 1 followed 
the crowd, Wlien I got there they were loading wagons up and ladles were 
throwing rocks and tin cans and they were hollering “ scabs.” 

Q. What did you see then? — A. I came out on Seventh Street. 

Q. W^hat (lid you see from Seventh Street? — I saw the teams coming 
down the cross street and turning up Seventh Street. 

Q. Where were the guards then? — A. They w'ere following behind the teams. 
I saw Jess Russell pull his pin to his shoulder and I wiw him jaill the trigger 
and shoot. The first shot killed the Italian. Then I went in the house. 

Q. You say that when you got there they were loading the furniture onto the 
company teams in the back yard, this house, No. 627? — A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. Now, tlfere was quite a number of people around? — ^A. Yes; quite a few. 

Q. Did you see any guns or weapons outside of those the guards bad? — 
A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you se43 the men make any attempt to prevent them loading the fur- 
niture on the wagons? — A. No. 

Q. Did you see the wojuen make any attempt? — A. No. They only threw 
tin cans and coal and hollered “scabs.” They tried to play the hose on them, 
but it would not reaeli. 

Q. You saw the teams, did you, wlien they started to move into the alley and 
down the stiwt toward Se\enth Street? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where were the teams when the first shooting began?— A. They were 
turning out of the side street onto Seventh Street. 

Q. And where were you standing at that time?— A. I was standing on the 
opposite side of the street on Seventh Street 

Q. From when* you were standing, could you see tlie first shot that was 
flre<l? — A. Y>s, sir. 

Q. Do you kmiw the man tliat fin*d tlie first shot?— A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Wliat is his name?— A. Jess Itussell. 

Q. When you saw Jess Uussell tire did lie hit anjl>ody?— A. I don't know 
wliether lie lilt anyone, hut the Italian fell just as soon ns tlmt shot was fired. 

Q. Was there any other shots tliaii this >ou lieard fired?— A. Yes, 

g. How many shots in all do you think were fired?— A. I can’t tell. 

Q. Would tliere l>e 2r)? — A. More than (hat I think; perhaps 50. 

Q. Now, there were other parties shot besidtss this Italian you sttw fall'*— A 
Yes. 

Q. Did you see atiy tdlier iH'ople after the shooting was over?— A. I saw the 
fellow they calUnl “Kris” through tlie window lying on a table. 

Q. How many i>eople do you think were in the strwt at tlie time they starte 1 
the slmotliig?— A. Hetwi'eu two ami three liundia*!!. 

Q, Almut what time of day was tliis?— A. About 5.80 or 4 o'clock. 

Q. Were tliere any children in Hie street?— A. Yes. Tliev were just coming 
out of sclUH)l up tlie street. 

g. After the sluKiting was o\er, did you notice which way the guards went?— 
A, I don’t know'. T w(‘nt in tlie house. 

g. After the first shot was fir(M.l and you saw this Italian fall, vou went into 
the house? — A. Yes, sir. 

g. You were not on tlie street after tliat \iutU it was all o^erV— A. After it 
was all over. 


Kmdk.vck ok Mk. UoMAmnsKi. 

Q. How old are you? — A. Seventeen. 

g. How long have you llvetl in Wul.senburg? — .V. Four years. 

g. Wliere were you on 0(‘toi>er 24 wlieu tlie sliouting took place on Seveuth 
Street? — A. I was down there where the .shixillng was. 

g. What were you doing ou Seventh StreiH at that time? — A. I live on 
Seventh Str(‘et. 

Q. Wliero were you when the .shotdiug l<x)k ]>lace?— I was standing in 
front of the colored f<‘llow’s house on Seventli .'Street. 

g. Did you see anyliotiy shooting? — A, Yes; I saw' tiie guards .shCM>tlng. 

g. Do you know any of the guards who done the shmfiing?— A. Yes; I knov/ 
Jess Russell. 

g. Did you see .less TUissell shoot nnybixly? — A. Yes; ho shot at me; and I 
lay downi and he sliot through my cap and lilt tlie Finlander in the stomacli 
and killed him. 

Q. There was quite a lot of people aroiiml there at the time, were there not?— 

A. Yes; I think there w'us about two hundred. 

Q. Were there any children on the street at the time? — A. Y'es; .school w*aa 
just let out. 

Q. Did you see anybody do any shooting besitles the guanls? — A. No. 

Q. Did you see anylKHly have any guns beside.s the guards? — A. No. 

Q, How did you come to be down there at that particular time of day? — A. I 
was dow'u town and I stuv the guards going up Seventh Street and somelxxly 
said they were going to move some scabs, so I went up Seventh Street to see 
them move the scabs. 

Q. Did you see them moving tl»e scabs?— A. Yes; the stuff was all loaded 
on the w'agons when I got there and they started out 
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Q. You soy, started ouA; wher<^ were tb<* teaw» tt’liMi you satr thorn?— A. 
They were iu the yard back of the house: they were all loaded and were Juat 
atartiug out. 

Q. And you saw the teaui»i iiuiliui? out of tlie yfird hack of the house ajid 
they came the the cro'-^'^ slivet and out onto Sevimtli Rtiwt? — 

A. Yes. 

Q. Where were the teams when you saw the flist shot fired? — A, They were 
coming down the strict and the guards were following in back of ttvem. 

Q. Did you see anybody ihrowiiig stomps or tin cans or anything eli#e at the 
guards? — A. No. 

Q. You say tlmt Jess Kussell slmt through jour hat and tl»e hullet hit th(‘ 
Finlander; did you .set* him shoot more than mice? — A. Yes; lie shot at me 
about four times. 

Q. Was Ilussell mi foot or on horM*lttick? — A. He w'as on Toot. 

Q. Did you siv this Finlander after the shooriiig was over? — A. YVs. 

ty How many times was he shot? — A. Twice. 

Q. Did you see anj other men that werr* slio(? — A. Yes; 1 saw nn Itnlhin 
who was shot througfi tlie head. 

Q. Was he dead? — A. Yes. 

<^. Did you s<*e anylxMly els4* tho Tlaliau?— Yi*s; I saw a Slav 

wlio was shot and tl]e<l ue\f day. 

Q. Did you S(*e any other.s? — A. Y*t*s; I s*<w a man wlto w’as shot throiigfi 
both feet. 

FMIUAI K <U FkFU llr.NNKV. 

Q, Where do you live?— W.ilsenburg. 

Q. How long lia\e you livi^l in Wal>eiiburg?— A. I lived here for two years 
this lust UnM\ 

Q. ^^'ere you in Walsenhurg on tlu* LMlh of ftctoiier, 1013, the day the guards 
<ild the sliooting on Seventh Strec*t? — X Yes. 

Q. Did you see the sluMding? — A. Y'os. 

Q, Where were you at the time the shooting l<K>k place? — A. Ulght across the 
street from where tliey went* moving out the furniture. 

Q, What were jon doing there at that time?— A. I was at my owm plate of 
business. 

Q. What lnisln(*.sK are you in? — A. Itutciier Imsiness. 

Q. And from your place of Inisiuess you couhl sis' what w’as going on across 
the .street? — A. Y'es. 

Q. Tell tlie committee in your own way whnt you saw. — A. When the wagons 
cunie out of tin* shle stre(*t on to Seventh .Sti'n^d tliero wa.s a lot of rhildren 
then*, and tltey liegan to cheer and hollow “scab” and throw' bits of dirt at 
the wagons. 

Q. Did you see anybody shoot? — ^A, Yes; I saw .Tess Russell come arouml the 
corner of Mrs, Riclwrds’s bousr* and fire into the crowd, ntid I saw the Italian 
fall down on the sidewalk. 

Q. Was .less Russell the only man you saw’ using a gun? — A. No; I saw all 
the guards firing, 

Q. Dhi you see an.^bmly else using a gun la^sides the guanls? — .V, No. 

Q. Was the fact that the chililreii were tantalizing tlie guanls the only prov- 
ocation tliey had to shoot? — A. Y’es, 

Q, Where Avere you when they were loading the furniture on the. 'wagons?— 
A. I was stiinding In fivmt of the liouse where tliey were taking the furniture 
out of. 

Q. Prom wlM»re you stotnl could you sex* Into the back yanl where they were 
loading the fuiTiiture? — A. Yes. 

Q. Dki you see any guards back there? — ^A. Y'es; and Albert who owns the 
property orderetl them out of ttw* yard, 

Q. Did you hear him ordering them out of the yard? — A. Y'es. 

Q. Where did they go then? — A. Jitst out of the yard in the alley. 

Q. How many teams were there? — X I only saw' tiiem lomllng one learn. 

Q. Did yon see tlie team when It started to more, out of the ynnl?— A. Y^es. 
That w'Rs the time I mrtve<l back to iny shop again. 

Q. Did you see anylnxly try to stop the teani.s? — A. No. 

Q. And you say that when the teams were turning tlie comer Into SeA^enth 
Street you saw Jeas Russell shoot into tlie crowd? — A. Yes. 

Q. Was he on hor.s(lback or on foot? — A, On foot. 

Q. You know Jess Russell wlieii yon see him?— X Yess. 
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Q. Were there many people on the stl^t at the time?— A. Yes; there was 
between three and four hundred — ^perhaps five hundred. 

Q. And a great number of these were children, were they not? — A. Yes; the 
school was Just let out and there was all kinds of children and women in the 
street. 

Q. How many guards do you think were there? — A. I don’t know. There 
must have boon iKdwetm 15 and 20 — perhaps more. 

Q. How many shots do you think wore tired? — A. I don’t know; perhaps be- 
tween fifty and a liundred. I done some soldiering myseJf, and in fast shooting 
three or four men are liable to fire, at the same time. 

Q. Did you notice which way the guards went after the shooting? — A. No. 

I went over where the dead men were and did not see where the guards went 

EvIDEXCK ok WlLl.IAiL PROFFITT. 

Q. How old are you? — A. Twenty-eight. 

Q. Are you a resident of Walsenburg? — A. Yes. 

Q. Was you In Walsenburg on October 24 when the shooting took place on 
Seventh Street? — A. Yes. 

Q. What do you know about that sh(X)ting, Just tell it in your own way. — 
A. (Tlu' witness here tells a well-connected story of liow he and two others, 
(Charley Dortey and a man who went by the name of “Allck,” a Slav, saw 
alxait 20 guards moving through the town shortly after midday and out of 
curiosity followed theTn until they finally reached Seventh Street). 

Q. About what time in the day would that be? — A. Betweim 3 and 4 o’clock. 

Q. How do you know It was between 3 and 4 o’clock? — A. As I remember, 
the school children were let (Uit of .school just at that time. 

Q. Was there many people on the street at that time? — A. Yes; quite a 
crowd. 

Q. Did any of this crowd outside of the guards you have spoken of have 
any guns? — A. No. 

Q. Did you s(‘e any men throw stones or anything else at the guards? — A. No. 

Q. There was quite a lot of women there was there not? — .V. Yes. 

Q. Did you stx* the women throwing anything at the guards? — A. I saw a 
woman In the yard next to where they were loading the furniture pick up 
some i)leces of nut coal and toss it over the fimce at the mules. 

Q. When* was you standing when you heard the first shot? — A. I was on . 
the corner of Seventh Strwt and in front of Simon’s house. 

Q. Did you sw the first .shot fired? — A. No. I only heard It. 

Q. What did you do then? — ^A. I turned and looke<l in tlie direction from 
which I heard the shot fired and I saw a man raise his gun and fire. After 
he fired he ran down the street and shouted, “line up boys,” and tl»e guards 
ran around and down by him, leaving 1dm at the rear of the line. Then he 
raised his gun and fired again and shot a man who was standing in front of 
Fred Klchard’s house. 

Q. Do you know what this man’s name Is who you saw shoot this man in 
front of the Itlchard's house *?--A. No. 

Q. Can you describe him to the committee? — A. Yes; he had on a gray 
sweater coat and wore a large mustache. 

Q. How many shots in all do you think was fired? — A. I should judge be- 
tween 25 or 30 shot.s. 

Q. Was there anybody else shot besides this man you refer to? — ^A. Yes. 
There was three other shot. 

Q. After the giiard.s stopped firing, what did you do then? — A, I started to 
cross the street to where the man lay who was shot in front of Richard’s 
house. “ Shorty ” Martinez was coming out of the side street on horseback. 
He was apparently trying to get his gun back into his scabbard, and he said, 

** Now see,” with a sarcastic grin on his face. 

Q. What did you say to him? — A. Yes; but they didn’t none of them fellows 
have any guns, and he .said, “no.” 

Q, What did you do then? — A. I went over atid looked at the man who was 
shot. 

Q. Was he dead when you got there? — A. No. 

Q, What did you do with this man? — A. I didn’t do anything. I went on 
down the street to where there was an Italian laying on the street dead. 

Q. Was this all the dead men you saw?— A. Yes. 

Q. W’ns there anybody else .shot during that time do you know? — A. Yes, 
Mr, Youst was shot through the neck, but 1 did not see him. 



Q. Was there any others?— A. Ves; tliere Wiis a Slav shot through the* 
neck, but I did not set? him. 

Q. You mentioneil that school was let out about that time. Was there any 
school children on the stro*»t when the tiring was going on? — A. Y'en; all the 
school children were out on the strt'et at the tlnu». 


BOYLE EXHIBIT NO. 2. 

Mnnhf rship from Icdffci' of diittriet No. 15^ T. J/. it'. A., Nov. ^0, JOH. 


Subdlsirict No. 1 : 
r»<‘al l!nion No.— 

H4, Superior, Colo T2 

IdSvS, l.afn.vette ^ ^ 290 

1GG8. Louisville 451 

2m Corhiiin - VAO 

a04r*, latyden -02 

1, <i05 

SulKllstrlet No. 2: 

L(K‘al Union No. — 

2199, (V.ul ('rivk. . -- .100.5 

2510, llrookslde . . .. . 157 

2cS50, UrosiKH.t Heights - 120 

2S08, Kockvale . 351 

5092, Williamsburg . . . KH 

3922, Florence ... - 113,5 

— 1, 132 

SulKllstrlet No. 3: 

IxK'al l’ni(ai No. - 

423, Walsenburg . . -- 73 

2884, Walsenburg. . . 249 

2891, Soller. . . 213 

3(K)l, Maitlaml... 53 

;M)12, Toltec 80 

3013, Shumwa.v . . 58 

3010, Ideal mim 200 

3017, Str<mg_. .95 

3018, 0|o ... .104 

3020, lK‘ster . _ . . 89 - 

.3034, Tioga - 17.8 

3025, niack (Vmnon 80 

3038, La Veta 70 

3053, Tioga 97. 5 

l,0t>9 

Subdistrict No. 4 ; 
liocal Union No.-- 

4t)0, Forbes . . _ 27 

2060, Aguilar . . — 340 

2372, Trijddad 280 

3003, Ilugby . - - - 04 

3004, Segundo . . . 159 

3005, Segundo . - 118 

3007, Starkvllle_._ .... . 270 

3008, (>)kedale 167 

3009, Ludlow - .300 

3010, Bowen and Suffield - 28.5 

3011, Tercio --- 38 

8014, Pieilniont ... 127 

3015, Sopris .133 

3033, IV oot ton 

3034, Grey Greek - 56 

3035, Bngby 138 

3044, Baton .124 


38819*— S. iW. 415, 64-1— vol 8 28 


2,632 



QV uuMMiasiur4 uri ix^yuoxniAi. lusuaiiui'^o. 


SnbdlstrtCt No. 0: 

Local Union No.— 

1772, Palisades - . 44 

3050, Baldwin 38 

3^, New Castle - ~ - 8() 

8052, Olenwood Springs . -- 00 

3250, Crested Butte 350 

587 

Subdistrict No. 8: 

Local Union No. — 

1602, Curtis - - _ - . - 12.5 

2170, UoHwell 28 

3051, Koswell - 02 

215 

Subdistrict No. 0: 

l.ocal Union No. — 

005, Puritan . 34 

1417, Erie - 71 

2753, Erederlck 158 

2502, Daconu - 18 

281 

Subilistrlct No. 10: 

Local Union No. — 

2885, Oak Creek . - . - . 324 

3038, Junction City . . . 42 

300 


7, 917 


BOYLE EXHIBIT NO. 3. 

(In i>encil:) Denvku, (’oi.o.. December /6’, 19tS. 
Whereas the Colorado State Federation of liSbor, now in convention asseinbleil 
in Denver, consisting of over 500 delegates, repiesentlng the allleil bmlles 
of working people In every section of the State, bus lH*en called for the pur* 
|K)se of considering the strike of the Colorado coal fulners, and for the piir> 
lK)se of considering the conduct of the militia and their officers, and those 
resiK>nsible for such conduct; and 

Whereas the convention has made a careful investigation into the said mat- 
ters for which It was called to assemble; and 
Whereas It Is deemed advisable to publish to the jwople a declaration of the 
grlevam*es lo which said coal miners and their famlMes, and those who sympa- 
thize with them in their efforts to better their conditions iff life and to ob- 
tain greater safety In their work, have been suhmlttHl, and to adopt resolu- 
tions, touching the said situation as it has exlst(Hl aiul now exists; therefore, 
It Is hereby <leclared by the convention, after a careful review of the whole 
situation, as follows: 

F'irst. That the working people of the State of Colorado, without regard to 
the particular bninch of Industry in which they are engaged, indorse In the 
most emphatic and earnest manner, the calling of the coal miners’ strike. 
They hereby pledge to the said striking miners their most earnest, hearty, 
loyal, and unfaltering support, both morally and financially. In the great 
struggle In which they are engagetl. The working i>eople of this State recog- 
nize that the contest of any branch of labor to better Its condition Is the con- 
test of every workingman, and the convention now assembled assures said 
(X)al miners that the whole body of the working i^eople of this State stands 
shoulder to shoulder and man to man with them in the contest In which they 
are engaged, and \\ill so stand with them until said strike Is settled upon hon- 
orable and fair terms satisfactory to said miners, no matter how long it may 
last. The convention sends to the miners In their tents and colonies through- 
out the State, and to their wives and children, the message to be of good 
cheer, and to remember that they do not stand alone. The convention bids 
them to rememl)er, In the face of persecution, that no such cause has ever 
triumphed without martyrdom. It bids them to bear in mind that they have 
back of them the unbounded admiratiou, love, and appreciation of other work- 
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©rs» throughout this Nation. It bids them bear in mind that the persecutions 
practiced upon them so long, first by the coal operators and then by the mlli> 
tary satraps, can not go on much longer. Already a brighter day is iluwnlng, 
and soon the entire State and Nation will shout in unison that their demunds 
may be granted. Martyrdom for such a cause is glorious. Persecution only 
hastens the day of triumph. 

Second. The working |)eople of this State, through their hundreds of dele- 
gates now asseinbkMl, resent in the most emphatic terms the statements, so in- 
dustriously circulated by tlie coal oiJerators and those ignorant of the true i*on- 
dltions, that the strike of the coal miners was brought about through the 
efforts of so-called agitators, and did mu represent the real wishes of the 
miners themselves. The facts shown by our Invest Igutlon are that the miners 
themselves were unanimous in their demand that a strike be called. Week 
after week, and month after mouth, for a long time precetllng the strike, the 
men who work underground, presstnl upon their lo(‘al illstrlct, State, and na- 
tional officers their demands that a strike be calle<l, until the pressure became 
so great that it could no longer be reslste<l. The men who work underground, 
those who take their lives in their hands every ilay and go down into the 
mines, never knowing but what they have gazed for the last time into the fu(*es 
of their wives and children, declaretl that conditions were Intolerable. 

The mine owners were defying the laws of the Slate, passed to prevent mines 
from being mere death traps. The mine owners were continually and con- 
stantly cheating their men out of their Just wages by giving them false weights 
on coal. 

The mine owners were defying the law whi<‘h provides for a chec*k weigh man. 
They were discharging men who undertook to Insist iU)on the enforcement of 
this law. 

The mine owners were violating the law requiring that there .be no discrim- 
ination against men who join unions. Handed together themselves, they denied 
the right of the workingman to organize for his own benefit. They rightly 
argiUHi that with a strong union organization the miners would be in a position 
where they could make demands and not have to crawl bi^fore their employers 
like serfs, slaves, and peons. 

The mine owners were robbing their men through the guise of company 
.stores, at which they were given to umlerstand they inu.st trade in order to bold 
ihelr places. 

The min(‘ owners were using the Inlqullous scrip system. 

The mine owners, in many instances, controlled the county and precinct 
officers, for tlie express purpose of i)reventlng an aiggrleved miner from getting 
Justice. Not a single coroner’.s jury in Huerfano or Las Animas County has for 
many, many years pa,ssed the slightest criticism upon a mine owner, no matter 
how terrible and shocking was the carelessness which caused explosions in 
which hundreds of lives were snuffe<l out. To elect officials who would do their 
bidding, corruption, bribing, and bulldozing of the most terrible sort have been 
effectively resorted to by operators and their agents. 

The mine owners have at all times hud under their command, to do their 
bidding, large numbers of men hireil, paid, owne<l, and controlled by the mine 
owners, who were commissioned as deputy sheriffs. Thus, under the guise of 
law, the mine owner could have arrested a miner, have him carried before ami 
convicted by a justice of the i>euce, wlio was another to<d of the operator, and 
have him thrown into jail, in the cu.stotly of u brutal Jailer, still another tool of 
the operators. 

The Colorado mine owners refuse<l tlieir men a living wage. They contiu- 
ualiy refused to pay them the wages wlilch the operators In our sister State of 
Wyoming w’ere glad to pay, while, at tlie same time, they were, by their com- 
binations in violation of law, continually raising the price of coal on the people 
of Colorado. 

Little wonder that the miners demanded that a strike be called. The great 
wonder is that a strike was not called earlier. It should not be forgotten, also, 
that no strike was called until repeated efforts were unavail ingly made for a 
conference with the operators. Like the overlords and feudal barons of old, the 
coal operators took the position that it was beneath their dignity to have any 
conference. Patiently and forbearingly and courteously the union officials re- 
iwatedly asked for a conference, but none was granted, and then, as a lost jre- 
sort, after many weeks, when the demands of the miners could no longer be 
denied, the strike was called. To such a strike, forced upon us by the haughty, 
tyrannical, and overbearing conduct of capital, the workingmen of Colorado 
pledge the support of themselves, their lives, and their property. 
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The convention expresses to Messrs. White, Hayes, Greeit, T^ivvsou, Mclen- 
nan, Doyle, and other officers and leaders of the tjnite<l Mine Workers of 
America, their unbounded confidence in the work they are doing to support the 
striking miners, and return thunks to Almighty Gcsi that there are such men 
In the ranks of the working people. The convention bids them to remember 
that Wendall Phillips, Charles Sumner, John Brown, and many other men to 
whom the American people are now' building monuments, were, in their day and 
time, classed as undesirable agitators. The officers of the Uniteti Mine Workers 
of America arc nu*n who Ittiow the coal-nilnlng business from top to bottom. 
They have bi'cn solc'ctod l)y the miners us tlieir representatives because they are 
men of sobriety, industry, energy, Intelligence, and loyalty to their l)rolher 
workmen. It is an Insult to common decency and to every workingman in the 
TJnltfMl States for an employer to say that he will have no conference with such 
men, and this convention now goes on record tliat it is its ju<lgment that unless 
a conference Is granted the strike should continue us long as a workingman is 
left alive in this country. 

Third. The convention has carefully reviewed and considered the course of 
tlie militia sent by Gov. Ammons to Huerfano and Las Animas Counties. It 
finds and declares : 

1. That the constitution of Colorado expressly provides that the “military 
shall always be In strict subordination to the civil power.” 

The ('ourts of Huerfano and Las Animas Counties have been open and ac- 
tively engaged in the trial of cases, unimpeded and uninterrupted. Yet. John 
Chase, the commanding officer of the militia, had no sooner n'ached those conn- 
tlea W'ith his militia, than he declared that martial law was to prevail, and 
that his arbitrary will was to superRe<le all law ami all courts. Thomas Jef- 
ferstui, In the famous I)e<'laratlon of Independence, wrote that one of the great- 
est grievances of the colonies was that the King of England had attempted to 
subordinate the civil to the military p<>wer. Chase and Maj. Bonghton, both of 
tliem Peaho<ly appointws and tools of the mine owners of the Cripple (’reek 
days of deiM)rtatlon, formtilly published an announcement that they had fonne<l 
u military court wdilch w-ould try and execute striking miners without Judge, 
'Jury, or counsel. They hoiH>d thus to terrify tlie strikers Into going buck to 
wwk. Tliat tlioy knew they had no sucli power, and that they were acting 
in violation of all decency Jind luw', is conclusively showm by the fact that 
although this dr\imln‘ad court wuis formed w’oeks ago. Chase and Bonghton 
have not had tlie courage to dare to put a single man on trial. The convimtlon 
puts Itself on record as believing that the military officers only desisted from 
their purpose to try men without Judge, jury, or counsel by the fear of the 
terrible retaliation that would follow such a course. The working people of 
Colorado arc peaceful and law-abiding, hut If a wwklngman is ever triinl and 
o-xecutoil in this State hy military commission when the courts are open and 
iinlmi>eded, then other lynching parties are lliible to be formeil. If this be 
treason, let the coal oi>erators make the most of It. 

TliWiirtCHl In their desire to execute miners without Judge (u* Jury, Chase and 
Boughton have, since the first day they went to Huerfano and Las Animas 
Counties, violatwl and trani])ied niMui every const it iirlonal rigiit guarantml to 
tlie lieople of tliis country. They have arrested ami confined men in prison for 
many weeks at a time on no charge whatever, and have defieil the civil authori- 
ties and courts to release tliem. 

They have beaten and maltreated the men, kept them awake at night, starved 
them, and sougld by torture to make tl»em confess to some crime, promising 
them rewards if they would make some statement derogatory to the officials of 
the union. 

One of the Instaiuvs of torture was the case of a striking miner, who was 
set to digging his own grave with tlie statement by tlie militia that he would be 
shot at daybreak. 

They have used the militia, not for lawful purposes, but for tlie purpose of 
breaking the strike. They have acted as escorts In the bringing of nonunion 
men into the State and into the mines. 

They have recruited the militia from the ranks of desperate and wicked 
mine guards ami iirlvate dcUs'tives. 

They have acted as press agents for the coal operators. 

Their militia has robbed and stolen from the houses of the miuers. and from 
the persons of their prisoners. 

Not content with making war on tlie miners, they have insulted and Im- 
prisoned women. 
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Thoy have vl<Jlate<l tlu* T’n!te«4 States mailing law, and hav»‘ oi>ened and r<»nd 
the letters of union men. 

Chase iind R<mghton have held men ineonnnunicado for weeks. In violation of 
all law and deeeney, <len.vlng them the right to see any niemlHT of their fam- 
ilies or their attoriie.\. This was not done even In the days of Peabodylsm. It 
was not done even in barbarous West Virginia. It was not done even In the 
Civil War. when the eountrx was in the thna^s of a national reMllon. It re- 
mained for Ibis system military tyranny to 1 k‘ InaiiguratHl in Colorado under 
the l>euioera1b‘ a<lniinIstration of (hw. Kllas M. A^mnams. 

They haxe violated the sanctity of the homes of the miners. 

Chase and Roughton have attempted to abridge the fretalom of sfHKHdi, al- 
though both the (Vnistitution of the rnlte<l States and the State of Colora<h» for- 
bid the frw‘d(»m of si»och being al>ri<lge<l. 

Tlu‘y have violates! tin* Constitu1i<ui of the UnltiHl States and the c<»nstltu- 
tion of the Slate of ('olorado in that they havi* made unrejmonable searches 
aial soi/ure^i and airesfs without warrant ami without probable cause. 

They bav<‘ traiuiilo<l under foot tlie statement in the constitution of Colorado 
tliat courls of Justhe .shall b<‘ oi><'t‘ to e\ery iH*rson ami that rigid and Justice 
•^hall 1*0 adiniiii^t(>red without sale, (hadal. or diday. 

'The.x ha\e \iolatml the fundamental prim-lple of lil>erty ami constitutional 
right that every mau's home shall he his castle, ami have Intruilwl themselvea 
into the homes and hy the tir(‘sidos (»f the miners and have Insulted and reviUnl 
tliem and thoir wi\es and children. 

Th(\v havo publisheil fictitious aind forget! confessions for the purpose of 
f)rejudicing the imldic against the miners. 

The> haxe l)mMi petty tyrants ami mere to<ds and lick-spittles for the mine 
fovners. 

These and many otluu* outrages too numerous to mention have be^ui com- 
niltted l>y tlie military desjw^ts, who have Ihhmi allowed to usini) p<twer and 
trampl(‘ u|^)n (wery right se<’ured by the constitution. 

This convention <hH‘lar(‘s now* and gives fair warning In the name of tlie 
millions of AimTh an v.orklugimm that these things will no longer be tolerated. 
.\o sun*!’ or m<»re c<‘rtai?i c<uirs<* can be followetl if it is desired to turn worlc- 
ingmen lnt«» unarc-hisis. 

We <all u]>ou the great lio«ly of Americans to not drive workingmen Into 
']u‘ ranks of the anarcld.sts. Tlie law was not made simply for the rich. There 
is not a man who will reml this (hs-lHrutlon Init knows tlmt if Osgood, Hrown, 
and Uockefeller, who ar<‘ lighting the strikers witli a malignity hitherto un- 
known in American liistory, were arrestnl that tliey would not he held Incom- 
miini< ado or dcMileil counsel. Can any fair-minded man blame us for bitterness 
wlieii the laborer is thus, by the ofllcers of the law, denied the rights grunttsl 
to the rich? Wo lia\e no quarrel witli the rich man and we to prejudlee no 
f>ne against him. do, however, demand for the laborer every iirlvllege 

liefore tlie law’ xvldi li tlie rich man has. We frankly avow onr intention to get 
those rights for laboring men. We intend to get them law’fully if we can. 

Again, we sav, If tliis b<‘ treason, let tlie <-oal-mlne oiierators make tlie most 
of it. 


GOVE EXHIBIT NO. 1. 


[Ih-nviT, lh>c. :t. 1014. Tlu‘ VicOtr-.Viiicnrun Pin'l < o,] 
It tun- srair, Colorado 


Timberinen 

Tracklayer . 
Trapptu’s _ _ 

Bottom eager . 

I >rlver 

Trip rider 

Shot firer 

Fire boss _... . . 
Motormun . . 
Pumpman, 

Machinist 

Blneksniitli - -- 

Oariienters 

Engineer 


per day 

of 8 hours, _ 

$3. 12 


__do_. 

3. 12 


do-- 

1.32 


..do - 

3. 52 


- do- 

8.08 


. ..do. . 

8.08 


_do 

8.24 


-do— - 

4.00 


-do_- 

3.08 


-do 

8.00 

lM*r day 

of 0 hoiirs^ 

4.00 


_.do 

8. 51 

_ - .. 

..do.. 

8.78 



4 . 00 
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MINING PRICE. 


Gray Greek I>er ton of 2.(X)0 poun<ls mine riin__ $0. 55 


Hantlngs ilo .55 

Oelatfua ^ -55 

Bowen ^ - - .55 

Maltiuml.. -- ^ .75 

liavenwood _ . do . 95 

Ghamller do___- .90 

lladluut tie -90 


Bonus Is paid all miners and loaders of 1 cent per ton for every 1 per 
cent lncreu.se In lump coal produced over 62 ])er cent at ('handler and 73 per 
cent at Radiant. 

* GOVE EXHIBIT NO. 2. 


[The Victor- American Fuel Co.J 


1 

Date 

em- 

ployed. 

'.aiiie. 

Iden- 

tifica- 

tion 

No. 

Age. 

Nationality. 

Mar- 
ried or 
single. 

1911. 






Aug. H 

Jim Treygarj 

1807 

20 

Greek 

M 

3 

John I'avich 

1808 

38 

Austrian 

M... 

3 

Francisco Zavala 

1809 


Mexican 

S... . 

3 


1818 



M 

3 



53 


8 

3 

Uecardo Sanchez 

1700 


Mexican 

S 

3. 

K.stamllda Fabold 

1707 


do 

M.. 

4 


1803 

32 


M.. 

4 

Avaiiades (’ocoles 

1811 

27 

do 

M... 

4 

t'arlos Gtmnian 

1830 

25 

Mexican 

M 

4 

Jose la liOi>es 

181U 

44 

do 

M.... 

4 

Sllviano Sanchez 

1823 

35 

do 

M... . 

4 

Schein Valentine 

145 

29 

Slavish 

S 

4 

Tony Storr 

2.57 

23 

do 


4 

l‘aul Versll 

1843 

36 

do 

s ! 

4 

Anton Fincic 

1.840 

30 

...do 

M... . 

4 

Majk Fincic 

1850 

27 

do 

S 1 

4 

Met Brutor 

1860 

32 

do 

8 

4 


1734 

27 

Montenegro . 

M 

4 

Mike Sumlch 

1739 

25 

do 

8.... 

4 

Krry Jamile 

1803 

22 

Italian 

M. ...1 

4 

Paul Derp 

1864 

22 

do 

S 

4 

J.eo Yourr 

1873 

28 

Greek 

M... 

4 

Kamlr Tryanar 

1748 

38 

do 

S.. . . 

4 

Maes Bouglas 

1921 


do 

s.... ! 

7 

J. Madden 

1934 

45 

(’olorwl 

s 

7 

I’eto l.ivano 

311 

I 2.5 

Greek 

8 i 

7 

George Klntomaju.- .... 

312 

29 

do 

M. . i 

7 

John Bihakl 

313 

3,5 

do 

8.,.. ; 

7 

Harry Bullae 

310 

39 

do 

M... 

7 

Charles Pappas 

1701 

38 

do 

M. 

7 

T. Zavala 

1748 

40 

do 

M. 

7 

0. VV. Wielgims 

1040 

35 

Russian 

8.... ' 

7 

Hif Matas 

1900 

22 

Greek 

8 i 

7 

Jon Lagratos 

1737 

26 

do 

8... * 

7 

G<vst Strogl 

104 

25 

do 

M.. 1 

8 

TonyYugo 

573 

30 

Slavish 

M. 1 

8 

Angelo Smyslnl ‘ 

1402 

42 

Italian.. . 

M... ' 

8 

Ferdinand Sorclck 

125 

34 

Slavish 

M... 

8 

Tom Faelvek 

120 

20 

do 

S.... 

8 

Par Fellppe 

1028 

33 

Italian 

8.... 

8 

FalonsalluatTord 

1400 

31 

Colored 

M,. 

8 

Abe Davies 

120 

26 

Welsh ! 

S 

8 

Pete Llvano 

188) 

25 

Greek 

8 

9 

Glor Kintomanav 

1888 

29 

do 

M... 

g 

Bud Tollmer. . . .’ 

1601 

37 

Colored .... 

M .... 

9 

H. Hara 

I7;t9 

45 

Japanese... . 

M 

9 

M, Bratovlch 

1422 

20 

Slavish.. 

8 . .. 

9 

MlkeZtndc 

1420 

24 

do 

8 

9 

Mark GutlcV 

lo:: 

3.5 

. . . .do 

8 .. .. 

1) 

.Max riietkovlch 

KVV) 

22 

do 

s.... 

9 

Lui-i Flllii>e 

1730 

22 

Italiun... . 

^ 


Wife In (ireei'e 

Wile and 2 children, old 
ooiinl r j . 

Wife in MeKlco. 


10 children In Mexico, 

4 cliildren, old count ly, 
2 children, old coimtry . 

2 cliildren, Mexico. 

1 cliild, Mexico. 


1 oliild, Deltifcua. 


1 clilld, old country. 

2 cliildren, Delagiw. 

2 in family, old country. 


4 in family, old coimtry. 

4 in family, Dawson, N. Mr 
:i in family, Greece, 

.'5 in family, Mexico. 


4 in family, Greece. 

3 in family, old country. 
8 In family, Italy. 

(} in family, Defagua. 


4 in family, Greece. 

2 in family, Delagua. 
8 in family, J^>an. 
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OOVE EXHIBIT NO. S. 

[The Vlctor-Anierioau Fuel Co. J 


Date 

em* 

pioyefl. 


Nam®, 


Men- 

[tUlca- 

tion 

No 


App 


Nntiouallty, 


i Mar- 
ried 
or 

sinrl® 


♦ 

Pamlly. 


Date 

leti, 


ldl.3. 
Mar. 24 
Apr. 18 
22 

June 2 

13 
6 
7 

Julv 8 
10 

14 
17 
30 

Auk 4 
2:) 

Sepl. !.>) 
10 


Tokirhi Arakuiii . 

MlkeAndlok 

Jesua Aguirre-. . 
Steve Asom. . . . 
Thomas Astoma. 
John Ansom . . . 
Llverrela Alll>prta. 
Ofroda Alvarado. . . 

Jim Angelo 

I.i®(mdre Allala. . 
Anton Andrcak. 
Llzol Aiidrewluke.. 
Victnriano Asl)pdo. 
Manuel .\rohulela. 
Kakagi H. Akagl . . 
Francwo All)i 
Anzellotll Oante. .. 


Mar. 27 j J. Vasquez... 

25 Ernest Vallettl — 
2.'> Lios Valettl. . 

I Dom Vorcelli. 

10 Tie® Weaver 

Wm. Wilkins 

Jose Vega 

Jim Voronos... 

Adolp Valdez 

Tom Wilcock.. . . 
July 7 I SIseto Valdirra 


Apr. 


May 6 

3 

June 1 


9 ! L, Valdez 


Dolores Valesque.. 
M Valdez.. 

Daid William.-!. ., 


Aug 


17 

21 

24 

29 

2 


Nodiionfto V^asquz. . 
Felipe Vasquez. . 

George Ve*o 

J. Wison 

Pablo Valdez. 


.'572 

5t44 

bW 

310 

1463 

13S5 

1725 

30 

28 

36 

22 

29 

32 

23 

Japane.se ... 
Austrian. . 

Mexican 

Slavish 

Italian 

Austrian... 
Italian... . 

8... 

M.. 

8.... 

5.. .. 
M.. 

8.. .. 
8.... 

Parent dead .. 

Wife in Loculsa.llalz. 

175 

32 

Mexican. . 

M... 

Wife and child, Mexico. 

341 

22 

Greek. 

8... 


1911 

25 

Mexican 

M. 

Wife in Mexico 


22 

Greek . . 

8... 


1920 

23 

. .. do 

a... 


121 

25 

Mexican 

M.. 

Wife in Las Animas, ('olo 


21 

. .. do 

8... 

1490 

58 

Japanese. . 

8... 



19 

Italian. . 

M 

Wife in Gramalbi. . 

lifW 

34 

...do.. . 

M 

Wife and 4 children. Ra( 
cajnij 

1626 
16<f9 ! 

24 

Mexican. .. 

8... 

29 

I'rench. . . 

8... ’ 


1844 

27 

Italian. .. 

8.. 


1829 

29 

do 

' 8... 



30 

1 Colored . . . 

M. 



19 

1 Polish . . . 

8... 


im 

30 

Mexican . . . 

8.... 



24 

Greek . 

a.. . 



23 

Mexican 

8.... 


1810 

47 

English.. 

M.. 1 

Wife in Delagua 

1474 

22 

Mexican. . . 

M. ' 

Wife in Leon, Mexico. . . 

162 

49 

. .do. . . 

8....I 


172 

27 

. ...do 

M.. ' 

Wife In Mexico 

1660 

42 ' 

. . .do. .. 

8... 


“1 

Welsh 

M ... 

Wife and 1 child in Trin 
dad. 

1649 


Mexican 

8... 


1917 

25 

.. .do 

8.. 


1824 

26 

Greek.. . 

8.. 


647 1 

26 

American ..{ 

S... 


1440 

.52 

Mexican... 1 

M. 

'wife in Trinidad;.;.;.!! 


I 1913. 

* May .10 
Aug 26 
June ;i0 


t 


Apr. 14 
July 11 
May 13 
June 30 
June 7 
May 7 


Aug, 27 


Aug. 16 
Aug. 1 


GOVE EXHIBIT NO. 4. 

(The Victor- AinerU-un Fuel Co.] 


Date 

em- 

ployed. 

Name. 

Iden- 

tlQca- 

tiun 

No. 

Age. 

Nationality. 

Mar- 
ried or 
single. 

1914. 






Sept. 21 
22 


319 

608 

25 


8. . . 

W. L Mitchell. 

35 

American . . 

M.. 

23 

Jim Makrogin 

329 

28 

Greek. . .. 

M. 

24 

kinitti Giovani 

222 

27 

Italian... . 

M 

24 

Pellarin Franch. 

224 

24 

. . .do ' 

8 .... 

25 

DelQno Hermandez. ... 

1651 

21 

Mexican 

8 

25 

Tomas Potoz 

1652 

35 

do 

S 

25 

Eaymoiid Gonzuio.^ 

8. Guirrero 

637 

24 

do 

M 

25 

255 

22 

do 

M. .. 

25 

Y. L. Guirrero 1 

256 

25 

do 

M.. .. 

25 

R. Hermandez 

266 

28 

do 

M. 

25 

Valentine Vallegos 

267 

25 

do 

8 

25 

E. Espinoea 

Geo. Pavlovik 

268 

25 

... .do 

8 

25 

' 1662 

29 

Slavlidi 

M.... 

25 

Anion Tomclc 

1673 

23 

. ...do 

8 

25 

John Pavlovis 

1675 

33 

... .do 

M 

25 

Frank PavlovN 

1677 

23 

do 

8 

25 

Domingo Bebalo 

272 

22 

Mexican.... 

... .do 

H 

25 

G lani^fanniga 

273 

35 

M 

25 

Jeeus Balivao 

281 

38 

do 

M 

25 

Kladio Caballero^ 

282 

90 

do 

8 

25 

L. Ooimro — 

263 

21 

do 

8 


Family. 


W'lfe and 1 child, Ravenwood. 
Wife in Greece. 

Wife in Italy. 


Wife and 2 children, Begundo. 
Wife, Delagua. 

Wife and 1 child, Mexico. 

Wife and 2 children, Mexico. 


Wife in Pueblo, Colo. 

Wife in Austria. 

Wife and 2 children, Mexico. 
Wife and 6 chiklreo, Mexico. 
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Gove crhihit No. 4 — Continued. 


I>ate 


Iden- 

titk^- 

tion 

No. 



Mar- 

«m- 

Name. 

Age. 

Nationality. 

ried or 

Idoyed. 


single. 

1914. 
Sept. 30 

Steve Yuryoc 

Steve (laofaca 

Theo Paolirek. . 

1430 

20 

Slavish 

S 

30 

144 

22 

do 

s 

30 

002 

30 

Polish 

s 

Oct, 1 

Selso Occoeta. . . . 

1446 

25 

Mexican 

8 

1 

John Velles. . . 

725 

32 

Slavish .... 

M... 

1 

Mike Zoncio. . 

726 

43 

... -do... 

M.... 

1 

Lucas Ruiz. . 

720 

IS 

Mexican 

S 

1 

Frank Garcia. 

SOI 

.39 

. . . .do. . . . 

M. 

4 

Matt Shaler 

234 

37 

Slavish 

8 

4 

easier Vldich. 

237 

47 

do 

M.. . 

4 

Jose Garcia 

2.53 

20 

Mexican 

8 

6 

Ignacio Gurrura 

2.50 

25 

do 

M.. . 

7 

Joe Yankovlch. 

2H4 

30 

Slavish 

M.. . 

8 

Stove SliskoN ich 

142.5 

29 

do 

M... 

8 

Oust Pappas. . 

74.5 

26 

Greek. . . 

S 

8 

CristlonPeiia. . . 

205 

25 

1 Mexican . . . 

8 

8 

Fornaiida Pena. 

260 

32 

....do... . 

S 

8 

Agoniu Romero. 

iiOO 

20 

do. . . 

M 

8 

Pedro Rolloz. 

1410 

24 

do 

M. 

8 

Soferlno Gallardo. 


22 

do 

M... 

8 

Paul P. Sfdar. 

' 272 

23 

Slavish 

Hi . 

8 

Matt Seder 

273 

26 

. . -do... . 

M.. . 

8 

Joseph Modlasik. . 

1142 

25 

Polish 

S 1 

12 

12 

Balvurdio Favalli/.. 
Paolo Cagliota. . . 

4 

17 

25 

Italian.. 

s.. ..I 

.5 

. ..do 

s.. i 

12 

John Abron.. . . 

7(1} 

22 

Colorcil . . . 

M. ... 

13 

Paul Cocio — 

14.56 

23 

Slavish .... 

H... ’ 

13 

John Morris, . 

029 

31 

Colored 

M. 

13 

Pearl Brown . . 

728 

24 

.. .do 

S.. . ' 

13 

A. 11. Rogers. . . 

00.) 

31 

American , . . 


14 

14 

Jimia Protopenpo 

Tom Frangios.. . 

204 

295 

24 

21 

Greek . 

. . . .do . .. 

s 

14 

Richard Tanche. 

735 

20 

German. . 

s 

14 

KarlTanohe.. . 

730 

21 

do 

8 

14 

14 

Frank Costa 

Joe Drier 

2tM) 

1446 

23 

Italian 

M. 

23 

Mexican. . .. 

M 

14 

Seferlno Gallardo 

14.51 

22 

Italian 

M. . 

16 

Auastase Thlros.. . 

230 

29 

(Jreek 

M 




Wife and 4 children, narkvilit , ' 
W.Va. 

Wife and 3 children, Clarkville, 
W. Va. 


Wife and 3 children, Austria, 

Wife and 1 child, Mexico. 

Wife and 3 chiklreo, Telki- 
ride, Colo. 

Wiff and 2 children, Austria. 


Wife and 2 children, old MeJC- 
ico. 

W'ife an<l 4 children , old Mex- 
ico. 

Wife and 1 child, old Mexico. 
Wife, Toole, Utah. 

Wife, Kansas City, Mo. 


Wife, Pensacola,'! l.i. 
Wife in Missouri. 


V 


Wife In Tobasoo. 

Wife, Prhnero. 

Wife, 1 child, old country. 
Wife, 1 chUd, Creeco. 


GOVE EXHIBIT NO. 5. 

(V. A. M. 12202.) 

A M,\.KK lO CARRY POWDliR INTO MINK. 


[\'icc [iresidcnt and (jeneral niunaifcr.] 


Mr. B. W. Snod<ir.\vSs, 

ISuptriutvniimt, Dvlagua, Colo. 


IiKNiKK. I'ibrumy 11, J91S. 


Dear Sir; As you know wo have succeedo<l in potting a flask manufactured 
to curry permissible powder into the mine. I understand that at some of our 
mines most of the meu carry the powder iuto the mine in gunny sacks and 
other careless manners, I think you ought to do what you can to induce the 
men to get these flasks, which we had made for this purpose. They are inex- 
pensive and I think they will last a long time witli the proper amount of care, 
therefore, I would be very much obligetl to you to take this matter up fully 
before the men. 

Yours, truly, 


(Above letter also to Gray Creek, Hastings, lioweu.) 


AV. J. MiTBaAT. 
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KECOMMKNUATION FROM MINE INSPKn'OR. 


I Vice president and Kcnernl raonatcer.] 


Denver, Fchruary 19, 19 IS. 

Mr. G. H. Williams, 

SuiJerinicndcHt, Radiant, Colo. 

Dfjvr Sm: TTtMVMiili a ]»dtor which I rccchcil from ihc Stafc mine In- 
spe<'tor this moruiiiK which explains It.self. You nolUv ho sjx'aks alumt some 
nake<] wires in the ttrst ri^lit main entry. Will yon kindly Inform m(‘ whether 
this Is a feetl wire or return wire. He also sjKMiks of piittinK In a telephone. 
I WHS under the Impression that we had a telephone In the mltu*; however, If 
we have not, maki‘ tlie rcipiisltlons mn'e.ssary to put one In from the efiiclne 
house to the foot of the sIojsl 

Return Mr. Dalrymplo's letter with the information T havi' asked. 

Yours, truly, 


W, J. Murray. 


IV. \ M. 12320.1 

■IHYINO THE l-lUW>ROOF MATEKIAl.. 

( \'U'e prct^ldcnl and }rcn«‘r!il munai'cr.) 

I^KNVER, Fchruarif 2S, 1918. 

Mr. B. W. SnodTiRASs, 

Supfriutendent, Drlnpua, Colo. 

Dear Sir: I am In ns'eipt of a letter from W. F. Murray, explnininit*vhls 
metluMl of testing" the lin'proof iialnt, and 1 am .somewhat favorable to uslnit 
It for sh(‘lvinfc for tiie a<lohe <lust and, as reconuiarndHl by him, I am very much 
iu favor of hulldlnir a door, treating the lumlier ns he treatetl some In an ex- 
periment. There Is hardly anythin}? that will not burn If It Is held In u fire 
lonp enough, for it .seems to me that It wouhl be a hard thing to get^a very 
cdsa.stl'ous fire from lumber treated as he treate<l the experiment. It might be 
tliat you would have to build some kind of a trough, water-tight, and soak 
the boards in It before you build the door. I would like to have you try this 
anyway. 

Yours, truly, 

W. .T. Murray. 


[Tlic A iofor- \ MU i i<'na I'ucl Co. fifllro of vl<f pl•••^id^*nt and general rannager. Circular 

No l.-M 1 

To all supcrintriidrnts: 

At any time in the future when you have any of your employees arrested 
for violating the statutes or tin* rules of the company, you will make a notation 
of such arrests and the punishment they risvivetl on the monthly operator’s 
reisirt to the State mine insfusior, which Is forwanhsl to this oflice each month. 
Kindly acknowle<lg(’ receipt of this circular. 

W. J. Murray, 

VUr /‘rcftidcnf and (Jcucral Manager. 

Denver, (’olo., dull/ 1 , 1912 . 


I Tile Vicfcor-jAmorlcan Fuel Co, Office of vice president and general manager, (ircular 

iNo. 102. J 

To all superintendents: 

As you know, \vq have had a very slow |)erlo<l the last three or four months 
and the Indications for business at present are good. I want you to do every- 
thing you possibly can to increase your pro4luction so that we may, as the 
old saying goes, “ Make hay while the sun shines.” I want you, however, first, 
to watch the safety of your men, and under no circumstances allow your 
anxiety to get out coal make you forget to watch the safety oJf the men In 
your employ. 

Kindly acknowledge rmipt of this circular. 

W. J. Murray, 

Vice President and General Manager. 

Denvfjj, Colo., Oet<A>cr 2, 1912. 
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{The Vlotor-Amexican Fuel C’o. Office of vice prenldent and scnerul inanaser. ('Ircular 

No. Itta.l 

To all Hupermtcndcnts: 

There has been Instructions sent out from this office and veii)al Instructions 
given repeatedly that no rooms can be turned off an entry inside bf the last 
crosscut; notwithstanding that, it is being done. This iM)sltively miSst be 
StopptHl, ami you will l)e lield personally resiwnsible for any violation of this in 
the future. 

Kindly acknowliulge receipt of tills circular. 

W. J. Murbay, 

Vice President and General Manager. 

Dknvkr, (1()I.o., Grtnher J6, 1912. 

If 


[Tho Victor-Amcrlcan Fuel t'o. of vice prosidml ami ni:inav:<M, Circular 

No. 105.1 

To all superintendents: 

In case it be<*omes necessary at your mine at any time to carry canvas from 
tlie last crosscut to tlie face of any entry umler no circiinistauci^s iiuist canvas 
i>e put up wliere there is rock, slate, or other material plied along the rib until 
after all such rock ami slate has been remove<i, and wlien canvas is carried 
from tlie crosscut to tlie face there must be as iniicli area for the air to travel 
as possilde. 

Kindly acknovvliMlge receipt of this circular. , 

W. J. Mubkay, 

* r/c<’ Piesident and (leneral Manager. 

IH'^NVKB, (!oi.o., \oeemher 22, 1912. 


IThe Vlclor-Arncrlcaii IMul Co. Office of vice prosldonl luid mamiKt'r. Circular 

No. 177.1 

To altSuperintcndents : « 

I am attaching herewith a blue print showing a method I want you to adopt 
to prevent the cars from running over the end of the rails in all dip places in 
your mine. This is not original with me, as I have swn it worked year» ago, 
and if this prop is kept across the track in the manner it is show u on the blue 
print it wdll, I am sure, prevent accidents of the kind we have had in the last 
few months. We have had two serious accidents from the cars running over 
tlie end of the rails, In one case breaking a man's leg, and in the other case 
Injuring one of the men so badly that he died a lew* hours later. There can 
be no such accidents as this happen if you insist on the mine boss compelling 
the men to use this metlKHl of blocking. Should I hapinai to visit any place 
In youl* mine that is going to the dip and find the cars w ithout a block /if this 
description, or if anything happens without this block being in use, I will hohl 
you ami the mine boss strictly responsible. Acciilents of this nature can be 
|)i‘evfinted, ami they must be. 

Af^uow ledge receipt of this circular. t 

VV'. J. Mubbay, 

\ fee President and General Manager. 

Dkn\ku, Colo., April lo^ 191). 


f % 

[The Ylc'tor-Amerloan Fuel Co. Office of vice president and gmeiJil lunimgcr. Circular 

No. 179.1 

To all!^ superintendents: 

Some time ago instructions were lssue<l that in all dip and raise working 
places a block should l)e used to prevent cars from rumdng ov(*r the end of 
Uie rails or running dowm hill in case the room was raising. I had a blue 
print made giving niy idea of such a plan. On recelfit of this circular, write 
me, staling whether instructions are fully complied with or not. 

W. .T. MtlRBAY, 

I’fcc President and General Manager. 

Dknvkk, Colo., August 24, 1914. 
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KlOHT-HOlfR LAW AT YOUB MINK. 
tVlt'e preuldent aucl general nianuger. I 

♦ Dk.wkr, Fcbruarjf Jii /H/,1. 

To nll^suijeriittcndents, Colorado dirision. 

Dear Sir: As soon as matters can he arran^i^h which will he earl.N next 
week, Ave will work eight hours i>er day at your mine; that Is, eight hours 
will be a dny’s work fi)r all Inside men. This means that there will lie eight 
hours’ actual work, commencing work at 7.30 a. m., half hour for lunch, and 
quitting at 4 p, m. There will be no re<luctlon in wages per day, as the same 
will be imid for 8 hours as has been for 10 in the past to the Inside men. * * * 
Y(»ur.s, truly, 

W. .1. 


IV. A. M. ] 2 r»r> 9 .) 

KEEPING THE KOADS SPKINKI.KU \T 1>H \(jr 
I Vico prciiidfnt aud gcuorul iiuuiaKoi*. j 

Dknvkk. Unrc/I .?/), /P/.l. 

Mr. 34MUEI, Dean, 

Ifinc Inupi'vtory Dvlayna, Colo. 

Dear. Sir: Your report of the 17th, umler the head of “Conditions of mine,” 
in regard to “ Dii.st ” you .say: “ Du.st In Inby of the fourU'cnth east parting; 
fourth north ha.s not been kept siirlnkhsi regularly.” Some ^uonths ago 1 
wrote you a letter on this matter and told you I wantwl you th sih* that the 
roads were sprinkled, conferring with the superintendents at all times, amVto 
a certain extent you were responsible for having the roads .sprinkled. I would 
like to know whether you have any objection to this. If you have not, why 
\sas the road that you speak of md sprliiKIctl? 

Y(»iirs, truly, 

^ \V. .1. MUlAtAY. 


riVIcgrton. 1 

'T- De.wkii, April /, Ji)JS. 

J. ^ItntKAV, llai^tingH, 

We nsvlvtsl to-day from (Iranmn 10 <*oples of houst' bill 124 ns amended by 
the Senate and h,‘iv(‘ s(‘iit I copy to each superintendent. 

C. D. CflJ.LAME. 


IV. A. M. 12831.1 

UKCOM.MENUATION.S FUO.M STATE MlMfl INSPECTOR. 

[Vice president and general manager.] 

* Dkwer, .1/>n7 Id, J9^S. 

Mr. M.^K. So.MERVIM.K, 

Hupcrintcndmt, Maitland, Colo. 

Dear Sir: I am in receipt of a letter from tlu* State mine lnsp»*<*tor’s office, 
Avlth .some ix»<'ommendatlons which his deputy imnU* on his last visit to your 
mine. I^i^lsh you would proceed to comply with the.st* recommendations, if 
possible, at once. Notify me when they arc complettMl. * ♦ * 

Yours, trulj, 


[\ A M. 12880.1 

THE t.AM.S OK AN EIGIIT-HOUU DW . 
IViee preaidcnf and Konenil manager.] 


De.wkr, April 22, JIMS. 

To all superintendents, Colorado di vision. 

, Drak Sir: When we jnit the eight-hour day Into effect at^'our mine it had 
not become law, but Rlnce that time It has and the law- states that no man 
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work mon* than 8 hours underground in any 24, unless in ( uses of emer- 
genc7 where life and i»r«»])erty are in danger, or words to that effect. ♦ * • 
If you lind at any time tlmt you have to work tlie men more tluin eight hours 
because of the exception lliai is providetl for in the bill, you must state on the 
time report why tin} men were working more than eight hoftrs. When you 
ask any man and compel him to work 9 or 10 hours you are liable. If for 
any reason he would stay In the mine more than elglit hours without your knowl- 
edge it .seems to me tliat we are not responsible, however we do not want to 
take any cliances. 

Yours, truly, W. .T. Mubiiay. 


IV. A. M. 12022. 1 

^ IIIK MW I. AW AM) AlH COIMJM,. 

I Vice prosldi'nl und j,'oncr:il I 

lO’.WKii, \;iril 2’f, /.b/;?. 

Mr. I). .1. (hniFiTiis, 

(U mral tiitpcrintvndvnl, Trmidad, Volo. 

Dkau Sik: You know Ihut llie now mining law .slates iluit at any mine wlawe 
th(‘ air courses are loo long for sullieient air not get i mg to tlu* lace of the 
entries that the Inspectors can order the company to smU a sliaft or another 
o|)ening to a.s.sist In viaitilatlng tlie mine in projM'i* shape*, lien* is something 
that might, unless there is a great deal of cure taken, work .serious hurdship.s, 
and to take care tif this we ought to see that the air courses are ilrivjMi of 
sulflclent width and the area ought not to he rediu'ed by faNe or other ohstnn*- 
tlou, hence this Is something you ought to pay <lo.s«‘ atteiifhai to in the future. 
Yours, truly, 

W. .1. Mpkkay. 


IV A. M. i2a,'.o.] 


CIRtPLAKS KLCKINKl) HU)M .Sl’ATK AMN’K. IN .SI>K( '] OK. 
1 Vioo pro.sldrnt and lioin'ral manager. 1 


Mr. James Cameron, 

iiupi'rintauivnt, Haiftinox, Coio. 


I>KN\KK, Ain-fl I9IS. 


Peak ^'IK; 1 am iu receipt of yours of the 20th relutl\<‘ lo the circulars wliich 
you received from tlie State mine iu.s{MH*tor, hut yon doubt whetlier they will he 
any more elTective than the Iwiards printed at tlie mines or the one with the 
sign written in chalk. According to the new mining law there is no virtue in 
the chalk notices whatever, and it states tliat all signal signs and danger 
signals must be printed on u hoard or Iron plate. I \Aish you uould give me 
the number of signs and the kind you Iium* at .\our mim* at preM'iit and 1 will 
take the matter up \Nlth the State mine inspet'lor and see if ho will allow us 
to wear tho.se out before we are compidltMl to Iniy new ones. As T have said 
before, 1 would like to have the number of notices of all kinds that you have 
and where they are iilaced, and if yon have any whicli the tire boss uses in 
places where he wants to keep the men out in the morning. 

Yours, truly, 

W. .1. U UKKAY. 


t\ A. M. l.iooa.l 


Mr, James Paijiympi.e, 

State Coal Mine Jnspeetor, Denvery Coio. 


Penver, Colo., Map 2. 19 IS. 


Dear Sir: Along the Uni's of some corre.spondence we had a few days ago in 
regard to educating the men so that they would be able to comply with the 
mining law when It went Into eflfei’t, I met all of our superintendents in Trinidad 
on April 20, and went over all such matters as this very thoroughly. 

I inclose herewith a copy of letter which I have received fi'om our suiierln- 
tendent at IVlagna. I suggested that he take the matter up with the deputy 
State mine insi)ectoi‘, and have the following communication from him : 
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“Deputy insi^tor says oi^erators are not liable under new law for six 
months. Does hot know whether miners are liable or not. Wishes us to com- 
municate with chief ln.si)ector. Please advise.” 

It is very evident from the stand these men have taken that somelH)(iy will 
have to la^ i>nr»i^lied or .some drastic means employed to comix*! them to take 
care of themselves. 

I would be obiipred to you If you would give me your idea or any a<1vice 
which you tldnk we might pursue in this case. 

Yours. irul.\ , W. J. Mubuay. 


[V. A, M. 13091.1 

rHA\’(;KK M \i>K in tiif: .nkw minmnu i.aw, 

[ i»r« ^ ltk*nt au<l munaRor. 1 

Dknvkk, Map ill, lots. 

To all ;iu pn' in it ndvn Is Colorado minat. 

Dk.ak Slit: On receijo of this letter I would like to Imve you write me fully 
bow .^ou aie iirogressiug in tlie improvements and changes to comply with the 
new mining law wbicii will be in eifect in a few wf‘i‘ks. I would like to know 
what changes, and ll!(‘ number you liave made, which the law culls for. 1 real- 
ize that you will iiave hardly made them all, but I would like to know what has 
iieeii made and wliat progres.s you are making, so that we will be in shatie by 
llie time expire.s which we are given by law. 

Your.s, truly, 

W. J. Mukkay. 


rv. A. .M. 18189.1 

CHWOKS TO CO.Mei.Y W ITH XII.VINO I AW. 

1 Vl(v and p*ii<Tal mnnagvr 1 

I)K.\vui, Map 21, tots. 

Mr. .1 W. Ih.i.i. 

SuiK'nntrndcnt, lioatn, Colo. 

J)KMt Sni: Your Icdlcr of the IDth in regard to your efforts to get conditions 
into sliape to comply \\iili tlie new mining law. I am aware, of course, that we 
would have less work to do at Bowen, owing to the natural facilities, to comply 
with ii than at some of our other mlne.s, and my idea was to keep working 
along the lines of tlie r(H|uiremeiitN, so that wlien the law is put Into effect we 
would is* a.s near tlie n^iulromeut.s as we could iwsslbly be. It is a question to 
mo whether (lie pillar boss you speak of will cut any figure wlien the law comes 
into foiM'c, for, as I iiiulerstaiid it, no person without a certificate of compe- 
tency can Instnn t miners in regard to doing their work, aside, of course, from 
the sujieriiilemlent. 

Yours, truly, 

W, ,7. MtruiiAY. 


[V. A. M. 13331.J 

Dk.wkr, Map St, tOlS. 

Mr. .Ia.mf.s nAi.RYikfT’Li:. 

State Mine Inaim-tor, Dcnt'cr, Colo. 

Dkvr Sir: I am in receipt of yours of the 29th in regard to any suggestions 
or assl.stance we might bt‘ able to give In arranging the mining law Into different 
languages. Some time ago — I think you will remenil>er--l spoke to you about 
my intentions of having .several hundred small lamklets printe<J In six different 
languages. We took the matter up with a Rrwton publishing liouse, who finally 
informed us, after several letters written back and forth trying, to correct dif- 
ferent phrases In tiie languages, we .succecsleil In making them understand what 
we wanted. T Intefid to visit the mines south of Pueblo next week, and I will 
see if they have got any men In their employ who might be able to assist along 
the lines you suggest 
Yours, truly, 


W. J. Mukray. 
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[V. A. M. 18475. J 

SlJG(2£BTION» AB TO HOW TO AVOID ACC1DENT8 TO OUR EMI'J.0YJ*:ES. 

[Vice president and general manager.] 

Denver, Junv JH, 1913. 

All fiuperintcndcntSt Colorado division. 

Dear Sir: We ure irinlllng, uiuler separate cover, a supply of Suggestions as 
to How to Avoid Accidents to our Employees, printed In six dllTerent languages — 
English, Austrian, Hungarian, Italian, Montenegrin, and (Jreek. As you will 
nothv, these are particular instructions to miners, drivers, trackmen, timber- 
men, and trai)i>ers. In order to have these i)amphlets acconiplisli the purpose 
which we thought would guarantee the expense of having them produced, would 
suggest that you have some arrangement made whereby they could he presented 
to eacli employee i)ei*sonally, with the explanation of the different languages in 
which they are printed and the value of the book l)otli to the employee and 
employer. VVe do not wish to make any charges for the book, but want you to 
Impress upon the employees that they are of value and should not be mislaid or 
destroyed and would suggest that when any party leaves the employ of the 
comj)any you request them to return the book. It might be well to have this 
understanding when the pamphlets are given out, avoiding, if possible, the giv- 
ing of books to any per.son who can not read any of the six languages in which 
It Is printed. A further sup]»ly of these pamphlets will be furnished uiwn 
request, Wt)uld like to hear from you <M:caslonally as to what benetit, if any, 
you can notice has been derived from this elfort. 

Yours, truly, 

W. J. Murray. 


[V. A. M. ucaiT.i 


SOME APPARATUS REQUIRED H\ MINING I.VW. 
I Vice president and general managei.] 


1)1. .1. 11. Espey, t'A/cy <s'///Y/coa, 

Trinkiad, Colo. 

Dear Sir: The mining law of Colorado, 
MS follow < : 


Di.wr.u, .//d// /. 1913. 


recently passed, .section 89, reads 


‘•E\ery rnliu* employing as many ns twenty-ttve men underground shall Ik‘ 
etpilpiKHl wltli apparatus as follows: ‘One resuscitating apparatus with a suit- 
able supplj of auxiliary apparatus uud tlrst aid to the injured outfit, including 
stretcher with woolen and waterpriuif blankets with each stretclier uud a suit- 
able supply of olive or linseed oil.’ ” 

Are all of our mines equlp]ie<l with first aid to the injurei] outfits, including 
stretcher with woolen and waterproof blankets, and what would you c-onslder 
a suitable supply of olive or linsml oil? 

Yours, truly, 


W. J. Murray. 


[V, A. M. uu-iao.! 

SMALL BOOKS OF MINING LAWS PUHLLSHED. 

(Vico president and general manager.] 

Denver, July /, 1913. 

To all supvrintmdcnts, Colorado minvs. 

Dear Sir: If you will refer to the nvently passtNl iiiining law^ in Colorado 
you will find section 28 requires that us far as imsslhle each underground employee 
shall have a copy of the law*, to be furiilshcHl by the ow'iier to each employee at 
first cost. We are sending you, under separate cover, 25 copies of this law, 
printed in English, which you will notice is marked very plainly on the itiver, 
Price, 10 cents.” Will you kindly see that these are distributed to all English 
speaking and writing employc'es underground and such outside employees as 
desire a copy? These will be cliarged against your mine at 10 cents per copy, 
and you will credit all collections, so tliat the account will balance when all 
books have been disposed of. J3ee former letter in regard to the care and 
returning of these books. 

Yours, truly, 


W. J. Murray. 
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BOOKS OF MINING LAWh SENT W YOU. 


[Vice president and general manager, i 

I>KNVER, ./m/i/ tf), 

All superintendents, Colorado division. 

Dear Sir: Suiiie time ago we sent you a supply of books, printeil In EngUsU, 
of the new niinlug law in Colorado. Will you pleasi‘ advLse what success you 
have had in distributing these books to employing and the attitude in general 
on this subject. A further supply of these books may be had If you do not 
have sufficient to meet the demands. 

Yours, truly, 

W. J. MUiUUY. 


OETTTNG READY TO COMPLY WITH MINTNfi LAW. 

I Vice prealdent and general manager.) 

1>KN\KK, COIX)., ./«/// 15, 1915. 

All superintendents, Colonido division. 

Dear Sir: With an idea of complying with the new mining law In regard 
to maintaining stretchers, blankets, first aid to the InjuriHl outlits, etc., at ea<‘h 
mine, will you kindly advi.se just wliat condition your <s|ulpnient is In at the 
present time at your mine. If the first aid to the Injured outfits are not com- 
plete It should be restocked at once from tlie supply of the local surgeon. Also 
advise the conditions of your stretchers, and if you have sufficient blankets to 
meet all requirements. A prompt reply will be appreciated. 

Yours, truly, 

W. J. Murray. 


IV. A. M. 14711.1 

ALI. STTPEKINTENDENTH NOT r<>MPLyiN(J WITH MINING LAW. 

IV'lce prosldeut aud general manager.] 

Trinidad, (’oix)., December 21, 1915. 

All superintendents, Colorado division. 

Dear Sir: I find some of our superintendents are not complying with the 
ndning law, and the time given by the last session of the legislature to comply 
with it has long since passed. On receipt of this letter 1 want you to get the 
copy of the mining law which you have at your mine and go over it paragraph 
by paragraph and check off in i>encll any part that you are ia)j (‘ompiying with. 
If you will do this you will readily se«‘ whether you are living up to the law or 
not. If you are not in every case, then the parts which are l)elng neglected 
must be reineiliGd at once. After you have gone over the law thoroughly I 
want you to write me fully what success you are having in complying with 
its provisions. There will be no excuse taken for neglccllng tills. 

Your.s, truly, 

W. J. Murray. 


IV. A. M. 15.m] 


has manufacturers’ magazine helped YOUf 
[Vice president and general manager.] 

Denver, Coix)., April 20, ldlk» 

To all superintendents, Colorado division. 

Dear Sir: Has the Manufacturers’ Magazine, which the company subscribe<! 
for you for the last 12 months, been of any benefit to you whatever? If So, 
kindly let me hear In what way. By reading and studying It, have you l)een 
able to get any information from It that was of value? 

Yours, truly, 


VV. .J. Murray. 
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OOTE EXHIBIT NO. 6. 


[Coal mines oX Colorado. Daia taken from reports of State coal mine inspector.] 

Average number of men etnployed since Aug. i, 191S, cotnparisoti toith corre- 
sponding months of previous year, and percentage of corresponding months o] 
previous year. 
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Tonnage of enal prodiived since Aug. /, WJS, eomparison with corresimuHng 
months of previous year, loss and gain on tons eompared u>ith previous pear, 
and perventage of corresponding months of previous pmr. 
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GOVE EXHIBIT NO. 7. 

TELTOIRAPHTC OoRKKSrONDKNt’E BETWEEN F RANK K. OOVF., COUNSEL FOR THE VlC- 
tor-Amkriuan Fuel (V). and Oongkehsman at Washington. 

As indlcatluK tiiu statu of mind of the Colorado coal companies for a few 
days after the Ludlow disaster, the foliowlnj; telegraphic corresponden(.‘e be- 
tween Frank E. Gove, attorney for the Vlctor-American Fuel Co. and a certain 
Oongressman at Washington was offered the commission while Mr. Gove was 
on the witness staml, Mr. Gove did not at the moment h^ve the correspondence, 
and It was direc'ted by Chairman Walsh that he furnish It later, so that It might 
be inserted in the record. 

i NOT*. — By mutual arrangement the name of the Oongressman is withheld. The name 
;nown to members of the commission, and according to Mr. Gove was not to be die* 
closed unless it seemed absolutely necessary.) 


Luke Grant. 
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April 23, 1914. 

has asked me to wire you situation in <letnll each day. I will ho very 

glad to do so. Trust you will boar in mind, Iiowe\or, that it is nearly ns dlfll- 
oult to get accurate details 4'itluT hero or in Trinidad as In Wnslilngloii. What 
1 send I hope may be reliulde. 


April 23, 1914. 

To-day's Post contains following iii«*ssage Issued from union hea<!(iuarters here: 
(Quote:) Uohert HoIt(»n. UnltfHl Mine Workers, Trinhhni, (^>lo. ; (Iharh's Haines, 
United Mine Workers, Wals(*nhurg, Colo.; Thomas Scott, Unlteii Mine Workers, 
Florence, Colo. Please rush messages and repeat hack each of them. Thn'<? 
hundnMl and fifty militiamen h'ft here on special train at 12.2r) for strike dis- 
trict. Gen. Chase laid command of men at depot, lie is helleve«l to have taken 
12.15 train. Special coming over Colorado & Southern consists of idne coaches, 
three baggage cars, one supimstMl to contain ammunition and tw*o machine 
guns; engine (128. I>enver report says flat car with Gatling gun will he placiHl 
in front of engine; also that men will detrain Ixd’ore reaching center conlllct. 
In order that tlu'se militiamen with their two additional machine guns may not 
rei>eat the horrllile Ludlow massacre of wonam and children, we urge you to 
watch for their approach across country from I>a .lunta or ordinary route. 
E. L. Doyle. (End quote.) This practhal ileclaratlon of war is being advo- 
cated throughout th(‘ Stale among union peoph‘. W'e ri'grcl l!io apparent favor- 
able re.sponsii from various ipiarters and many newspapers in the State which 
grossly ml.srei)re.s(‘nt tin ts are largely responsible. 


April 2.3, 1914. 

To-day's Post contains following Interview' with Law.son : ((piote:) It has 
now become a war of (‘xtermination. We now- have lh(‘ simwvs of w’ar hacked 
by guns and ammunition and the faitii, h».\alty, and financial hacking of every 
union-labor man in th(‘ country, ami \xo ppqiosu to carry the tight for recognl- 
timi of tin' uinon and have our rights to fair treatment required in the law^s of 
Mie land respected. It Is not now’ a question of m'gotiation for the setthmient 
of our wrongs. Uockefidh'r has declariMl that he is lighting for the principle 
of nonrecognition of tin* union and that he will los(‘ his invi'slinents in Colo- 
rado and other thousands of <|ol1ars^ in money in support of his yiosltion. Union 
labor over the country ju'esents a unihsl front in ojqiosilion to this attitude, and 
W’e propose to set' it tlirough no matter what tlu' cost, d'he nninler of the women 
ami children at the tent colony Monday canseil hy the use of Explosive hulletH 
ami the machine guns, coupled with the deliberate Hring of the tent.s, resulting 
in an aw’ful liarvest of death, has <'lncli(‘<l the <let<*rnilnutlon to tight to a finish. 
(End quote.) 


April 23, 1914. 

To-day’s advices di.sclose marching of .strikers on House iniia' and at other 
points under declaration to destroy property and atta<‘k militia on Its arrival. 
There has been much Indiscriminate sliooting from Lialhwv northerly all day, 
but .so far a.s I know no ca.siialtlcs ha\e occurred. 

The offleial report of Monday’s figlit by MaJ. Ilamrock, who was In command, 
is given out hy As.soclatefJ Pre.s.s to-day. If not puhlishe<l in papers you read 
advise and I w ill send by wire. 


April 23, 1914 — midnight. 

Gen. Chase and militia left licrc this afternoon. Since then everytldng has 
been quiet all along the line. Strikers from vicinity of Ludlow have betm moving 
north all day. Many arme<l strikers have iH'en moving south from vicinity of 
Walsenburg. Dispatches from points near Hugby report several hundred 
strikers gathering along railroad w’lth expresseil purpose of attacking troop 
train. Train now’, midnight, nearing Walsenburg. General public is excited. 
Extraordinarily sensational stories about murder by mine guards at Ludlow 
has inflamed many. T!»e truth is gradually coming out here and greater calm 
may be expected. In the south the Ludlow Incident and Lawsf>n and Doyle 
attitude has so Inflamed strikers that apparently nothing can stop them. Four 
mines near Aguilar Ii^ve been burned and several dynamited. One of the 

38819*— S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 8 24 
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owners of the Empire mliic. who was lmprisono4l in mine with otlier men, 
W'oiuen, and children, escaptul through another mine this afternoon, and was 
capturefl by strikers and Is still held by them. All wires to soutli constantly 
Interrupted all aftertioon. 


Aeim. 24, 1014. 

I must retract statement that Empire mine owner escaped. Troops left 
Walseiiburg on train at 6.30 this morning. Detruint*il at Mon.snn, 10 miles 
south, at 9 o’clock. Now slowly advancing .south. Some firing by advance 
cavalry and few stragglers being sent hack. No casualties reiH)rted at noon. 


Apiiir. 24, 1914. 

Respon.sible parly at Trinidad has Just talked to Oen. Chase at Rugby sta- 
tion. General says several hundrtsl strikers who were in one body this morn- 
ing have si)llt, one branch going back into mountain.s, the other south toward 
Aguilar. He is making preparations to follow them, and says he will n^scue 
four men, tliree women, and six children now .sealed in Southwestern mine, 
equliiment of wliieh was burned yesterday, >\itldn next hour or so, and ho[X‘S 
to ivseue the eight men in Empire mine before night. Little shooting and no 
casualties at 2 o’clock. 


Ai'uir. 24, 1914. 

Troops entered Aguilar about 4.30. All parties lmprisone<l In mha's liberated. 
None dead, but two shot. No armed .strikers in sight. Aguilar tnxfps In practi- 
cal t(»uch with Ludlow detachment. 1 l>elieve no .serious trouble should In? now 
anticipated. Tremendous tension which has existtsl in southern camps Is largely 
released. Public opinion here still \ery much inilamed, and paiMn-s still print- 
ing the wildest po.ssil)le rumors <d’ wh<dt‘sale .slaughter by and of tro(*ps in 
luurcii south. As a matter of fact, few sliots were bred ami none hurt. 


AriiiL 24, 1014. 

Quiet everywhere at midnight. Lute this afternoon and shortly before gov- 
ernor arrlveil lieutenant g(»vern(>r and Haw'klns, attorney for union, enteri*ti 
into a compact »>r tnu*e to elTiM*t that tr(M)i>s should go no farther and remain 
inactive and strikers should cense attacks. Directions were forw'arded to 
Chase and strike leaders to this effwt. The public is divided, the better ele- 
ment di.sguste<l at exe<vitive Interference with iliscretlon of military' com- 
mander In field, tlie majority prolMd)ly approving action ns r(*straiulng tlm 
soldiers from further murder, as the press ha.s reprt^ented Ludlow^ Incident. 
Governor now conferring with a number of citizens. He nppr»>ves truce, hut 
all conferees anxiously i)erplexeil ns to future. It is truly a grave problem In 
the light of labor attitude generally. All sorts of union locals are thoroughly 
aroused. Wyoming coal 11111101*3 tender 3.(HHl nrmeil men as aid. Even tyi)o- 
graphlcal union Is equally misled by false reports of outrages. Women's 
organizations also athune. The so-ealled truce will. irresi>ective of its imUcy (»r 
propriety, comiiel some comparatiiely <-dm thought all around. 


April 25, 1914. 

I^te yestertlny .strikers took possession of the S^nnnyside mine and drove 
postmaster and others out of town. They still have pr^session. Notwithstand- 
ing truce strikers last night drove all men aw'ay from Pinon mine and blew up 
Mclaiughlln mine tipple and fired many shots into the Maitland property. 
Forced entrance to Rockvnle store and carrietl away guns and ammunition. 
The Chandler proi>erty In Fremont (Vainty was fired Into mitinuously by !M) 
men from 6 this morning until 2 o’clwk. No one killed, but camp rlddleiL 
Eight guards unable to rei^el attack. Upon direction of their attorney strikers 
finally censed firing. Possibly some of this breach of faith can be attributed to 
the absence of notice of truce. Territory occupied by troops quiet to-day*. 
Approximately 500 armed strikers now* on streets of Trinidad, and great anxiety 
Is felt there. Military commission nppolnteil by Gen. ^hnse to investigate 
Ludlow. Also another committee lieaded by two Judges of appellate courts. 
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April 25, 1914. 

Strikers last night by force secure! large amount of explosives from store 
In Trinidad. At 7 o’eloek to-night they reoiHMieti the attack on Chandler. The 
governor will iinmed lately reciuest Federal troops. I trust I am not an alarmist, 
but In my judgment President should grunt this r(»que.st If constitutionally pos- 
sible. Tlie situation is certainly beyotul the control of the governor. Strikers 
will, I think, gladly submit to a comparatively small force, but will pn»bably 
never overcome their hatred of the militia, which they regartl as corporation 
hirelings. 


April 20, 191*1. 

A mob of perhap.s 500 or more nrnuMl men occupi4‘d the sliwts of Trinidad 
t(»-nlglit Tile county jail wa.s tired upon. One man was slioL on strwt. First 
National Bank Building surrounded and occupants tied. Sirlker.s slncktHl many 
guns in union hall. Citizens kept olf streets and a reign of terror prevalksl 
until a late hour. Now quiet. Firing on Chandler continued until wires went 
out at 10 o’clock. One company man had hecm killed and two strikers hn<l tlien 
l>een capturtnl endeavoring to burn houses. Hawkins, strikers’ attorney, is now 
endeavoring to induce leaders to again comiK*i siriktus to cease attack. Many 
apiK‘als from many sourctM^ are going to Presl«lcnt to grant gt>Yi‘rn«)r's request 
for Federal tr<M>ps. It seems to be a uidfm'inly popuhir move. 


April 2G, 1914. 

Chandler has fallen Into hands of strikers. After .'iO hours alnio.st continuous 
firing Into camp the .strikers gained ent ranee under Red Oo.ss Hag. At least 
two camp men killed. Fear Is entertained f»)r men and property tiow held by 
strikers. Striker.s now hold several proi>erties. Xome hading of Htore.s and 
IioiLses, but little actual destruction of property so far to-day. All efforts to 
.secure protection for Fremont County pnqKUdies from sheriff, militia, or oilier- 
wise has biH-Ui abandoned, and nmiaining mines tln're will lie surrcndeia^l to 
strikers If attack Is made. Radiant will doubtle.ss go to-night, at least that Is 
pre.s(‘nt proKp(‘ct as striktTS are licadtHl that wa.v. Strikers arc putting up tents 
on sit(‘ <»f former sol(!i<‘rs’ camp in Trlnlihul and lia\c control of city. 


ArniL 20, 1914. 

The governor has finally iierndttod Chase to semi small detachment to Fre- 
mont County ami will arrive there about 4 o’cio('k in the morning. Great 
4‘xcitement prevails in town of Canyon t’ity bastsl uihui the Chandler episode. 
They have orgariizeil a protective commit h^e. I am inmnd to think ail this 
uniMK'essarjL Reports are still conflicting as to wlietlier Clinndler equipment 
destroyed. Best Information Is to effect that no <lanmgc was done. Radiant 
1ms not benm attacked, and in view^ of early coming 4>f trmqis we are hopeful 
that it will not be. There has been no disorder at Trinidatl or Walseubiirg 
to-piglit. 


April 27, 1914, 

^len from Chandler Iiere to-day stiy sheriff Fremont County visited camp 
yesterday morning and said strikers would tlunmftcr respect truce, but that 
coroner would arrive later under white flag. Later sovt‘ral groups of imm ar- 
rived with flag and Red Cross bumls on arms. Guards were suspicious but afraid 
to shoot. Strikers surrounded guards and took town, all men escaping. Tin; 
camp equipment has not been damagcHl beyond up.settliig furniture In hous(*s 
and looting store. However, company has not been able to get Into possession 
liecause of danger of returning over hostile roads. Chase reached Canyon 
City this morning with about 200 men. Since this force left the southern dis- 
trict trouble has broken out again there. S^qirls was fired upon from hills 
early this morning and all men culled from mine. In Walsenhurg there has been 
some shooting near 'Wnlsen mine and wife of boarding-house keeper badly 
wounded. Late this afternoon some of the buildings at McNally mine were 
burned and all men driven Into town. To-night the machinery has been dyna- 
mited and tipple burned. All this seen from Walsenhurg courthouse. The delay- 
in sending Federal troops is causing widespread disappointment. Possibly 
knowledge that such an order has Issued would help even In advance of arrival 
of troops. There is much evidence of change of sentiment here. People are 
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wnkini? up to the fact that they have an insurrection at hanil and not a band 
of murdering militia to curb. The strike issue is bt^coming of secondary im- 
portance for the time being. 


April 28, 1914. 

Attack on Walson mine renewed iignin this morning. Detachment of militia 
which went to Walsenhurg Inst night now flanking strikers In effort tc drive 
them away. Early this morning a vicious attack was made on Hecla mine in 
Boulder County and Is still in progress, (len. Chase is dividing his forces and 
is now headed for Boulder County with humlred men. 


April 28, 1914. 

Attack on Walseu mine has confimitMl entire day. Small detachment militia 
has not stopped the tiring. One linndre<l additional militia now preparing to 
go to Walsenhurg from l.iidlow. Strikers tired on militia in Chandler to-day, 
but were driven olf. Ilecia attack has i)eeii one of most vicious thus far. 
Strikers told siierilY of Boulder County to disarm men protecting property or 
they would. Men In eompany otlice telephoned hulh'ts sounded like liail and 
thought they slnnild la* lieard here on jUiom*. Cliase roaclu'd tliere at 5 
o’clock after being lin'd up«m and captured six men. No one else in sight 
ami all (piiet t(enlght tlicre. One man kill(*d in soiilli and one in Walsenhurg 
so far as known. Humors (»f more, but not veritied. Federal troops from 
llussell left Clu'yenru* hour ago, Nothlug <h*nuite from those from IjOuvcu- 
worth. Mass lueeliug in Boulder demanded ami secured calling of grand .jury. 
Strike leaders and some iiromineut n('wspap(*r men are likely to be indicted 
for murder. Tills is tlu* jircx ailing .sentlnumt in timt coiiiily. Hickey arrested 
with others r> miles norlli of Denver eari\\ing guns and 3,a00 rounds ammuni- 
tion In automobiles to strikers at IIim Iu. 


April 29, 1914. 

Four Inindrcd slriki’rs in two parth*s atta<*Ued F<n'hes mine foi* an hour and 
a half tills morning. Tlioy iMirncil e\(‘ry thing in sigiit, inrhnling 33 mules; 
killed 7 miners, including 4 .laps; \\(»uii<l(‘<l 2 others, wlio were taken to 
Trinidad late to-day. Strikers continued tiring upon the Walsen mine early 
this morning. All inllKia there unable to drive tia'in away. Early this after- 
noon flanking iiarty reiiorted to have killed a nuinlHT of .strikers, and through 
attorney In Denver den. (Miase was imlueed to <le<dnre truce of one hour, 
W’lth understanding that all siriki'rs w'onld surrender their gnus to him at 5 
o'clock. Prior to truce one soldier had been killed and two wounded. During 
truce Mi’Nally mine again lin'd upon ami surgeon umh'r Ih'd (h*oss flag tending 
io wounded soldier was killed. No guns were de1i^ered at 5 oVdock, nor have 
■they since hei'ii surrendered. No shooting in Walsenhurg 11 o’clock to-night. 
Uegulars from Bussell took o\er Fremont County district this afternoon. 
Militia stationed tliere immediately entrained for Ludlow ami are now .south 
of Pueblo. They are going through to (iray Creek and ixissihly Sopris and 
Moiiey, where an attack Is expected before morning and befoVc arrival of 
Uegulars from l.^*averiwortli, due to arrive Pueldo 2 a. m. I^nneeessary to add 
all quiet in Freiuonl County. Boulder County has been quiet to-day. 


LINDSEY EXHIBIT NO. 1. 

IRpaoIntlona odoptod at a gront mass mooting of tho cltlvions of Donvor at tho State 
capltoJ, May 15, 1014, and roaffirmod at maiss mooting, tVashlngton, May 21, 1914.J 

We, men and women of Denver, assembltHl in mass meeting, are dealing with 
a crisis eaustnl by the entire collapse of our State government in a desperate 
emergency. Our legislature has proven itself impotent or corrupt and our 
executive has publicly admitted his helplessness. We know that %vlth the 
dangers threatening the country outsiile, it is impossible that Ftxieral troops 
should remain indefinitely upon ix)llee duty in Colorado; we know, on the 
other hand, that their withdrawal means the outbreak of civil war upon a 
scale even more terrible than during recent weeks. We therefore declare It 
our conviction that there exists a condition of military necessity such as to 
Justify the President of the United States in using his authority to force an 
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imniedinte 8ettlement of the dispute upon a Just basis to be dotorniinNl by a 
Federal coinuilsslon of conciliation. Inasmuch as It is well known that the 
miners are willing to submit their cause to such a tribunal, and that the only 
obstacle to such a settlement is the attitude of the coal operators, we de<*lare 
it our conviction that the Prt'sident should use his military authority to close 
down the mines until the oi)erntora decide to yield to public sentiment and 
the claims of justice and humanity; and that, furthermore, the President 
should make clear that unless such concession is quickly made lie ^\ill take 
possession of the mines and operate tliem in the interests of the coiLSuniing 
puhllc. 

We are convinced tliat this course of action offers the only hope of an honor- 
able settlement of a dispute wldch has shaimHl our Stale before tlio world. 
In onler that tlie facts and arguments wliich have h‘<l us to this conclusion 
may be properly presento<l to the President we are resolved to Jippolut a com- 
mittee of refirescntative citizens of this State to pnKVisl to Washington and 
request an audlenee. And we furthermore iinlte the representatives of the 
miners to appoint a cinnmltfee of women wlio have personal knowledge of 
the horrors of the recent civil war to accompany our committee and inter- 
view the President, in order that he may be informed at tirst hand what nro 
the conditions against which this nusMing protests. 

We believe that in the above resolution we are emluxlylng the opinion of all 
citizens of this State wlio are humane ami enllghlene<l, and we call upon the 
public smitiment of the <*(>untry to manifest Its sympathy wltli us. Raising 
our hands in this meeting, we declare our solemn resolve that there shall bo 
110 more bloodshed in tills State, ami that the coal strike shall be settled, not 
according to the arbitrary will of either of the contcmdlng parties, but upon a 
basis of Justice and lnimniiity, to be determin<‘(l by dIsliitorestrHl nutborlty. 
We believe that such an aulliorlty is fouml in IVesident Wilson, Wo have 
confidence in lilni; we know that the miners have eonfidiaioe in him; and we 
declare our belief that if the coal operators have not confidence In lilm It Is 
because they know that their course can not be defemlHl before the bar of 
public opinion. 


LINDSEY EXHIBIT NO. 2. 

PoKTleXS OK THE LT'DI OW 'PeN'T CoLONY IvqrFsT. 

ItriiNEY B. being lir^t duly sworn, on oath testified jis follows: 

Witness examined hy District Attorney .T. .T, Hendrick: 

Q, Your name is Burney B. SIts'? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You are the coroner of Las Animas Dounty, Dolo., are you not? — A. 
sir. ^ 

Q. You were such coroner on April 20, 1914? — A. Yes, sir. 

H, You nia<Ie an investigation into tin* ih'utli (»f Louis Tikns cf al.? — A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. I will state at this time that the reason for putting you on the stand at 
this time Is to give us the names of the parties who lost their lives at Ludlow 
on the 20th day of April. 1014. I am not familiar with the names, and I don’t 
I>elieve the jury are. You investigaUsl that matter, diil you not? — ^A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What dead bodies did you know of that were found at Ludlow as a result 
of a battle and tire that occurred on the 20th day of April, 1014. — A. Alfred 
Martin, 30 years old ; Premo Larese, 18 years of ago ; Louis Tlkas, 35 ; Prank W. 
Snyder, 12; Frank Rubino, 23; James Fyler, 43; .John Bartoiotl, 45; Rogerolo 
Pe<lrigone, 6 years old; Celorine Pedrigonc; (3»irlcs (Josti, 31; Ceilelino Cost!, 
27 years old; Lucy CostI, 4 years ohi; Onnliremo Cost!, 6 years old; Pedro 
Valdez, 37 years old; Elvira Valdez, 3 montln old; Mary Vahlez, 7 years old; 
Eulolo Valdez, 8 years old ; Rudolpha Valdez, 9 years old ; Prank PctruccI, 6 
months ohl; Lucy Petruci*!, 3 years old; Joe Petrnccl, 4 yc.ars old. That con- 
cludes the list of names which I have of the deaths at Ludlow on the 20th day 
of April. 

Q. Prom your investigation, Mr. Coroner, of the disaster at Ludlow, can you 
state to the Jury how those persons came to their death? Take Ix)uis Tlkas. — ^A. 
He came to his death by gunshot wound. 

Q. Did you examine his body? — ^A, Yes, sir. 

^ How many wounds did you find? — ^A. Three, I think; I am not sure, but 
1 have uiy physician here, who can tell you about that. 
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Q. Did you exaralnt*. him with to any othor wounds?— A. Abrasions 

about the head. 

Q. Who else was shot or killed at that place, Mr. Sipe? — A. Alfred Martin 
was shot, Premo Larese was sliot, Louis Tikas was sliot, Frank W. Snyder w'as 
shot, Frank Ituhlao was shot, Junu*s Fyler was sliot, and Jolin Bartoloto w'as 
shot. The other names which I have ivad of persoiLs dead lost their lives by 
fire. 

Q. Didn’t you fall to state one man. Mr. Sii)e? — A. Charles Costl. 

Q. Wasn’t then* anotlier Costi tliat was shot there? — A. No, sir; tliat was 
all that was shot. 

Q. Did you bring those iKKlles in yourself, Mr. Siin^? — A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know who did? — A. Yes, .sir. 

Q. Who was It? — A. I had tliem brouglit in l)y Mr. George, or rather William, 
Code. 

Q. They were, not brought direct to your undertaking establishment, then? — 
A. No. sir ; tliey were not, 

Q. Those bodies liu\e all been buried as far as .\ou know? — A. Yes, sir. 

TESTIMONV OF DR. FFltUY JAIFA. 

Perry J.vFi a, ladng lirst duly sworn, on oath lestirie<l a*' follows : 

Witness examined by District Attorney .T. .T. Ileiidrick : 

Q. Dr. .Taffa, you an* llie county physician of I.as Animas fNuinty? — A. Yes, 
Sir. 

Q. Now, then, with reference to ilie end of the men, women, and children 
at Ludlow, you made an eYamlnution, dhl y<m? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you post the hodkvs? — A. No, sir; 1 only made an examination of the 
iKMlles. 

Q. Dhl you examine the body of Louis Tikas?— A. Y'l's, sir. 

Q. State to the jury the cause of ids death, and the eondition of the Injuries 
on his body. — A. I will have to use n»y notes. 

Q. Go ahead and use your luUes. — A. He had a .sculp wound on tlie light 
sld<‘ of (lie head, about IJ inches long — done with some blunt object; five bullet 
w’ounds— three entrance wounds, and two exit — one entered about the left 
dorsal r«*glon, under tlio scapula, passiiur Ihnmgh tin* left lung and the base of 
the heart, taking u downwaixl course hi the right lung, and lodged near th<» 
iiUHlian line over the seventh rib, under the skin — that bullet was removed; 
nnoiher enteretl in the lumbar region of the right side, exit In the same side; 
wound in the second costal cartilage of the right hultock, the exit in the same 
side; that Isn’t exact, hut about that. 

Q, Did the.se hulU'ts enter from the rettr or from the front? — A. From the 
back. 

Q, Did you examine the skull?— A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know' if it was fracluriMi? — A. No. sir; It was not fr.actured. 

Q. What was (he eondition of his face? — A. It was scratched, and u few con- 
tusions about the face. 

Q. Dr. Jaffa, In your opinion, wiiat was the direct cause of Mr. Tlkas’s 
death? — A. It was <lue to gunshot w'ound.s. 

Q. Have you the bullet with you (hat was removed from ins body? — A. No, 
sir; Dr. Scnnnel made the autopsy. 

Q. Who else did you examine. Doctor? — A. I fxninlneil the other bodies. 

Q. Wliat was the cause of tlie death of the people? — A. I have it down Wil- 
liam Snyder. Which la it? 

Q, Oiiange your record to Frank Snyder. Now', then, you are going to teatl^ 
to the wounds found upon tlie IuhI.v (>f Frank Snyder? — A. Y’es, air. 

Q. Just go ahead and tell whnt they w'ere, — A. There w'aa one bullet w'ound, 
the bullet entered on the farther end of the cerebrum, almut inches, on the 
right side; the exit was on the opi>osite side of the skull-4hat bullet w’ent 
straight through. 

Q, W^hat was the condition of the skull? — A, Well, the entrance w'ound was 
araail, but the exit wound was a large hole about H inches in diameter. Now’, 
then, William Fyler, there w’as a bullet that entered on the right side of the 
nose, and the exit w’as at the back end ; tliere was also a bullet wound through 
the right wTlst. 

Q. Then, there were two shots that penetrated William Fyler? — A. Yes, 
sir ; *wo, John Bartoloto had two wounds, one right over the heart, and the 
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other one was a little bit to the right of that, l)oth enlraiuv woatuls — there 
was no exit to either one; he was also sliot through the right arm anil through 
the right leg. 

Q. That made four shots in him?— A. Yes. sit. 

Q. Did .YOU get an.v of the hiillets. Doctor? — A. Xo. sir. 

Q. But the ones near the heart were sufhelent to eaust‘ death?— A. Vi^s, sir. 

Q. Who next? — A. Frank Uuhino. I think he had two woiintls, Inith wounds 
were so close together, right over the right €*yehrow, we were a little hit 
doubt fill as to whether It was two wounds, two bullets, or whetlier the bullet 
had divided. 

Q. It eauseil his death? — A. Yes, .sir. 

(>. Who next V— A. rreuio Lares«‘. we could not tell where the bullet entered 
or the exit — the entire toj) of the head had been blown olT. There w'enasl 
to lie a mark like a bullet wound, but we could not tidl w'hether it was the 
entrance or the exit woiiml — that mark was on his biridiead. 

Q. Was there an.v jiowder burns on that bmly? — A. No. sir. Charlies Oosll, the 
bullet enteriHi over the right temi>le; and that concludes the iHsiple killed by 
gunshot wounds. 

Q. Xow', (‘ailing your attention, I)r. .Taffa. to the tt'^'llmony of Mr. S1 jh\ yoy 
heard that statement, did you not? Ho ga\e the names of the iH'ople that 
were found dead out there. — A. Yes. sir. 

Q. r>id you make an exaiidnalioii of the ImmUis of those women and 
(hildreii? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q, What was the c.MUSe of their deaths? .\. They were caused by tis|diyxiu- 
tiim. 

Q. Smotliered? — A. Yes. .sir. 

(}. Describe the eondition of the bodies (hat were burned. — A. Those that 
were burned were slight, some very — were pretty badly burned. 

Q. Were they burned so badly that tlielp legs came off? — A. Well, Mrs. Cos- 
tr.s arm was biirniHl ofT, but there were no legs burmsl off. 

Q. Was there a leg on one of the children that was burned off? — A. No, sir; 
it bad been ln.jured In some way. and in tr.^lng to get out of there be dlsltK'iUed 
It, or it was line to some one falling on it — tliey were till jammed In so small 
a place — but. I think, in trying to get him out that it was dislocatinl. 

Q. Dr. .Tafia, did you assist in taking out any of those bodies from that 
cave? — A. I did not. 

Juror Fki z. Did you notice If any of the women or the children 

had l>een shot? 

A. No, sir; I l>elleve that T'rank Snyder wa.s the only cliild that was shot. 

Mr. HENimicK. Diutor, did yon \isii the Ludlow tent colony for the puriiose 
of .seeing wliere these iK'ople v/ere found dead? 

A. I did. 

Q. What kind of a place did you find there? Just de.scrlho It to the jury. — 
A. It was a hole In the ground, I would .say about G feet In (llurneter, the en- 
trance to ft was such that you had to almost crawl into It In order to got In 
at ail; it was very small, probably 2 fivt wide and 2 f(*et high. When any 
amount of jieople would get in (here, you could not get any air, and asphyxia- 
tion would be in a very short time. 

Q. What was over the hole, ff anything? — A, It seemed to me that there were 
railroad ties over the top of It, and tllh^l ovit witfi dlrl. 

Q. Was that inside of a tent?— A. There wasn't any tent there at that time. 

Q. Well, had the tent burned down at that time?— A. Yes, sir; there were 
some marks there, and I suppofied that a tent had stood there at one time. 

Q. Was there any burnt luniher around there?— A. Yes, sir; from the 
Indlentlons there, those i»eople all crowiled in there, and couldn’t get out 
on account of tlie cave being .so small, and (hey afterwards died. 

TESTIMONY OF UU. AC V IIAIUKV. 

Dr. Harvey, being first duly sworn, on oath testified as follows: 

Witness examined by District Attorney ,T. J. Hendrick : 

Q, Your name Is Dr. Harvey?— A. Y'es, sir. 

Q. What is your full name? — A. Ach Harvey — Aca Ilnrvey. 

Q. You reside where? — A, At Aguilar. 

Q. Were you in the vicinity of Ludlow' on the 20th of this month?— A. 
Yes, sir. ^ 
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Q. What time <11(1 you no tlu're?— A. About 1.30 lii the afternoon. 

Q. Now CO ahead and tell the Jury what you saw and did there, plve iis 
what experlenee you had, If any? — A. Well, I dldn t go at once to the tent 
colony because there was firing over there, shooting, shooting at everyone that 
passed by the road. 

Q. Who did?— A. I couldn’t say. , , ^ , 

Q Where were the shots coining from?— A. From every direction, coming 
onr way, sona* were sliootlng from a string of cars that was on the C. & S. E. 
bridge iind from a house and corral on the hillside. 

6. Could you S(‘e any of the bullets strike the road?— A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know if the mine guards were stationed at either of those places 
you just spoke of?— A. I boIUwe so. 

(j What were you riding In, if anything?— A. In a buggy. 

6. Who was with you?— A. Dr. Davis. We were stopped In front of Mr. 
Hayes’s house and thiit is about three-quarters of a mile away from the tent 
colony Th<‘y told us we wouldn’t go any farther, that It would not be safe. 

Q. Who stopped you?— A. Several peoide. Tla‘re was some men in Bayes’s 
yard, tiiere was soitie cldldren and women tla're also. 

Q. How far away from this corral and Imuse you lestitled to?— A. I judge 
tt was lhree-(iuart(TS of a iidle frtuu that corral and cement house. 

i}. Tlie tent colony ^vas lietweeu that corral and Bayes’s? — A. Yes, sir; In 

the ndddle. .v . . i 

Q. Who did lliose people seem to be sliootlng at?— A. At anyone that came in 

Q. '(’ould thev have been shoot I tig at the tent colony over there?— A. They 
were shooting I'lrolmbly KK) tVet above the tent colony. Wo wore on a kind of a 
ridge over tliere; Mr. Bayes's liouse is Idglier than the tent colony. 

Q, Higher than the tent colony?— A. Yes, sir. 

6 Tell wluit next happened.— A. Do yon want me to tell what I done there? 
q’ Tell what von did there, and wluit yon saw there.— A. W('ll, we met 
some parties froiu the colony that had inad(‘ their getaway, who advised that 
Inst one of ns go over to the colony, aiul so I voluntarily said I would go, and 
then they advised Dr. Davis to return to Aguilar. So I and Mr. Bayes, he 
Jielped me carry mv surgical Instruments, cases, he said they were too heavy for 
one man to oaiT>% so we start(‘d over to the camp. These people wo were 
talking to said tllat then* was some woumhul man up near tlu* C, & S. bridge 
and lip by the pump house, just to the west of the ti'Uts. Ib'fore starting out I 
got a white flag and w<‘ started over tln*re. We went straight (*ast and tnrnwl 
nnd got in an arrovo and followinl the arroyo up to within HKl yards of the 
railroad hrhlge. Then ^\hoever it might have been in that cement house about 
3(X> vards away started to shoot at ns. 

Q.‘ Who was It doing that shooting?— A. T supposed it was the militia and 
guards up there. Due of those bullets just about struck Mr. Bayes on the 
head some whistled by me. In order to g<*t to tlu* bridge I had to pass by an 
opei/space. I hugged up as close to the arroyo as I possibly could. T made a 
run and got by the oix*n space, and I jumped Into the bank or a little cave In 
the bank cave out, 1 had my medicine antl.s<*ptic solution with me, and un- 
furled my Hag and started to wave that, but every time I stuck It out it would 
be shot at. 

Q. Anv bullet holes in that flag?— A. \es, sir; five or six holes In it. 

Q. Have you got that Hag with you?— A. No, sir; it is down at Dr. Boshor’s 
ofllce I waited there about three-quarters of an hour. There was a couple of 
the union num come there and got Into a little pit dug in the side of the hill, 
and they started to slnxitlng back at whoever was doing the shooting, and when 
those men seen the pt*ople tliat were doing the slioc^ting they turned their atten- 
tion to them ; then I jumped out of the cave 1 was in and made a run to the 
bridge. I found a man tliere who was shot through the head. He was not 
dead, but he was dying. I suppose there were about a dozen or fifteen men 
there They told me that there was another wounded man in a cellar up by 
the pump hous^ ItX) vards away, the railroad bridge would protect me, so I 
crawded away and got within 50 or 60 feet of the cellar at the pump house. I 
lined mv pockets with dressings nnd all the time I was crawling to the pump 
house the bullets wei-e falling thick and fa.st around me. About the time I 
got in there the machine guu turned loose and they kept that up for some two 
or three lioura 
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Q. Wliich dimuioii were tlio bullets coiiiiiiK when I he nmchlne gun was 
turned loose? — A, All about; 1 could hear the bullets droppinn; all over; there 
was a constant spatter of bullets. 

Q. Was any of the bullets that were used explosive bullets?— A. I believe 
so from the noise they nia<Ie. 

Q. Where were the militia and piards statloiuHl, If you know?— A. Some 
were up by the stwl cars and intrenched behind the banks. 

Q. Where was the machine ijim locateil? Was the machine Kun on Water 
Tank Hill in oi)eration?— A. That is south of the depid ; I don’t know, sir. 

Q. Y<»u sp<)ke of s<nne man dyins down then* by the brid;te. l>o you know 
what that was?— A. I don’t know his name. He was shot in the left side of 
the head. 

Q. He died, did h(‘?— A. Yes, sir. 

Was that Charles Cosli? — A. No; he was found farther up, south and 

east. 

Q. flo aliead and toll what else you <ljd. — A. When I p)t to Die place those 
men calle<l a cellar 1 found in idace of a cellar a wadi. Jt was about St) feet 
dia^p. 

Q. Wen* tliere any strikers down there?— A. I think tb(*re wjis four ladies 
and children at that time. Wlien we would uo down 10 feet or so there warn a 
Itlatforni, and tlam down from there was another j)latform, a stairway down 
from the tirst platform, and so on until you Kct to the landing. Then* was 
(luite a number of wafinon and children in there, and tin* wouinUHl man was on 
the tirst landin^r; tliere had been two men shot lln‘n‘. One of the men that was 
siiot crawled away. He was not so disabled that he could not pet aw'siy. 

Q. 'I'he num in the cellar that was wounded, who w’as he?— A. I (b)irt 
know. 1 lu'lieve lie was a Creek; I took 1dm for a Creek, anyw'ay. Well, they 
kept that tirlnp up with the machine pun over that cellar <)r\veU until H was 
almost dark, when a freipht train came from the north; there was u long 
string of tliem, so the people that were in tlien* made their petaway w'hlle 
tljose cars were polnp by. Those cars come between us and tlie parties doing 
tbi* lirinp. 

Ck Wliat time of day was that? — A. It was peltinp dark. 

Q. Wliat time, do you know, Ihn'tor?— A. No; I don’t know', 

Q. What did you do next, Doctor?— A. W<‘ll, \ve went down to tliat brhlgo 
and pot tlie woumled man and we removed him over to .Mrs Hayes’s bottse aial 
dr(‘ssed tlie wounds over tliere. There was some 25 or 30 women there when I 
pot back to Hayes’s. 

Q. What iK’Xt / — A. M ell, I stayed all nipbt at Hay(‘.s*s ranch. There wn.s a 
f(‘W men— slrikt'iN — came tluTo, and they were tobf to po awmy and not stay 
there. We thoupbt that if tlie militia saw any men tliere that they would fire 
at the bouse, so we tohl all thi* imm that stotiped there to po on. They kept the 
women and cbihlren there ami cooked and fed them all ripht. 

. Q. Where were you wlien the shooting tirst started, Doctor?— A. I got over 
tliere about 1.30 to Hayes's ranch. 

Q. What were the indications around there?- A. I did not look around much. 

Q. What was the condition of the tents with reference to lieing shot iii), as 
to wdiether or not it was fiill of bullet holes. — A. No; 1 don’t know\ 

Q. Did you see tlie tiring that night? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Wluit time did the tir.st tire begin? — A. About 7.30. 

Q. Did It start from the southwest corner of the tent colony?— A. Yes, sir. 
It He<‘med to me that the big tent— Hie large tent that was iiseil for their 
meeting and dances, and so forth— was set on fire. Well, the fire startc*d In a 
little storehouse in the southwest corner next to the railroad, about the third 
or fourth tent from the hip tent. The fire started in the storehouse and spread 
to the big tent. The fire stopi)c<l for about an hour or tw'o ami then It sfarte*! 
again. We .supposed they w’ould all Ik* burned up the next morning. When 
^Ir. Bayes ami I got np the next nairning thcTe were several tents standing. 

Q. What be<’ame of them? — A. It looked ns though they w^ere pouring coal 
oil on them. Mr. Bayes got up on his water tow’er— his windmill there; he got 
up there, and had a pair of field glasses. 

Q. What did he say he saw? — A. He said he saw the uniformed men throw- 
ing coal oil on the tents while another would ajiply the matches. 

Q. You dliln’t see any of this firing of the tents yourself; it was Just Mr. 
Bayes? — A. I could Just simply see the blaze when It would flash up from 
the tents. , 
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Q. Could you say It was tho troops that were doing it ? — A. No» sir ; I am not 
positive whether it was the trooiw or uot; Mr. Bayes stild it was men in uni- 
form. He had the field glasses; I wasn’t up on the tower myself. 

Q, Doctotj^o you Icnow whether or not Monday was a windy evening?— A. 
I don’t ^thlnKo. I was busy dressing wounded men, and when I came out of 
the house the firing had started again. 

E. J. m’uoxald. 

U. .1. McI>onali), l>eing first duly sworn, on oath testified as follows: 

Witness was cxanilned by District Attorney J. J. Hendrick ; 

Q. What Is your name? — A. It. J. McDonald. 

Q. Where do you reside? — A. At Trinidad, Colo. 

Q. What have you been doing, Mr. McDonald, in the last three or four or 
five months? — A. Since the 2r)th day of December I ha^e been military stenog- 
rapher for the military commission. 

Q. Were you taking notes in investigations, and extending testimony? — A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Were <>ut at Ludlow on the 20th of this month? — A. I believe it Nvas 
if the 20th was last INIonday. 

Q. The day of the fight? — .V. Yes, sir. 

Q. With whom did you go? — A. With the train that was called tlie rein- 
forcement train. 

Q. For what purpose did you go out there? — A. Merely curiosity, as far as 
I was concerned, Mr. Hendrick. 

Q. What time did you get out there?— A. Shortly after 4 o’clock; I don’t 
know tlie o.xuct moment. 

Q. Who was in charge (»f the train?— A. When we left Trinidad it was in 
charge of Lieut. Conner; and after \^e got there Capt. C’arson with a few men 
up on the C, & S. Joined us, and we detraiiusl. 

Q. How many men wore on that train? — A. F.ighteen or twenty from Trini- 
dad, and .sona* came down from Segunde. 

A. W1k> were (hej? — A. Fart were mine guards and part tvere militiamen. 

Q. For wind pui’iwse were they going out there? — A. About 10 o’clock in the 
morning I was down in the armory getting ready to go to work, and the tele- 
phone rung, and Capt. Foreman’s assistant couldn’t understand what w'as said, 
so when it rung again I answered the phone, and it was Mrs. Linrterfelt calling. 
She said the troops at Ce<lar Hill \veri‘ being killed and that they wanted to 
have help. 

Q. You went out there? — A. Yes. sir; I did. 

Q. Where did tlie train stop at, Mr. McDonald? — A. This side of Kamey- 
vllle, that camp back of (^.e<lar Hill, is what I was toUl. Well, the men detrained 
there, the machine gun was taken off there. About tlie time the machine gun 
was iK'iiig taken off I noticed an automobile there, a brown automobile, with 
quite a few people in it; there was a >oung girl there about 19 or 20 years 
old; I didn’t pay much attention. I heard some one miy: “Here is an auto- 
mobile, so Just put the machine gun in It and the driver will take it to the 
top of the hill, and then It will l>e Just a short di.staiH’e to carry it.” 1 remem- 
ber this young lady getting out of the machine. Then two men on horseback 
came down from the top of the hill and gave some ordei-s. 

Q. You remenil>er what thos<^ orders were? — .A. Tlie orders were that the 
soldiers should detrain and go up to the hill. The automobile took the machine 
gun up to the top of the liill, and it was afterwards packed over. 

Q. The driver of that tiutomobile was the gentleman that just testified, Mr. 
Hull? — A. I don’t know. 

Q, What wTis done with the machine gun after it was taken to the top of 
the hill? — A. It was planted, if that Is the pi*oper term. 

Q. Was it put luto/>i)eration? — A. Shortly afterwards I heard its fire, 

Q. In which cilrection were they shwtlng? — A. Probably a mile or n mile 
and a half to the hills in the direction of the Black Hills ; the reason I appre- 
hend that it w’as about that far Is lu'cause some of the men w’ere using 99-30’a 
and they were told to “cut It out using the popguns’’ because they couldn’t 
reach tliat far. 

Q. Do you know if they w'ere shooting at the tents then? — A. Not at that 
time that I know of but they did later on ; It was probably 6 o’clock beeauae 
some one gave an order and I heard it ; some one said “ There is 50 minutes 
yet before dark and we liave to take and burn the tent colonj.’’ 
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Q, Do yow rememf)er who k«v^ that order’—.L I think it was Muj. Hamrook 
or Oapt. Carson ; ii was either one of the two, but I heart! the order. 

Q. Where did you go from there?— A. I left there. Somebody said, “We will 
leave live men with the machine gun ” ; so we went from the tPP of the hill 
over to the steel bridge, and from there over to the railroad cut just^orth of 
the Ludlow tent a>lony. 

Q. What occurreti there?— A. Mr. Welsli was with me; he foilowetl In the 
back and got in the Ludlow deix^t. About that tjme the firing was pretty 
heavy. 

Q. You went to tlie Ludlow depot? — A. Yes, sir; prot>Jibly after an hour’s 
shooting we left the Ludiow dei>ot and went up toward the tent colony. We 
followed out on the track from the box cars that were standing there, and 
Llnderfelt ordered the men on the steel bridgi' to cease firing and advance 
slowly towanl th<' tent colony. He turiuMl around to me and said, “you aren’t 
doing anything else, and you are a fairly intelligent man ; you rim up to the 
bridge and give that order.” So I ran up to the steel bridge and told the men 
there that they were to cease firing and advance sh»wly toward the tent 
colony. One of the men there said, “Who gave you that order?” He said, 

“ I <lon’t know you and I won't obey it.” Probably two minutes elnpseil and 
MaJ. Ilamrock came down, and he ga\e the order for them to cinise firing and 
advance slowly to tli(‘ bmts, 

Q. Did you see Louis Tlkas there that day? — A. I never seen him that day. 

Q. Did yiai hear any one discuss him that day? — A. After we come down from" 
the steel l)ridge by the railroad cut down there the tent colony was on tire. 
We heard ciulte a bit of commotion down tliere by the water tank, and some- 
body came in and said that Louie tlie Hiwk had bwn captured, and that th(‘y 
wanted to hang him. I .said, “They dmi’t neiMi to hang him; why don’t they 
just take him prisoner?” Mr. Welsh snhi, “Thal’.s none of our business,” or 
something like that. Well, wlu*u we .start<Ml for the depot — I wanted to go to 
the deiM)t and stay there; I had sinm enough and I didn’t want to see any 
more — we met MaJ. Ilamrock and Idnderfelt. Mr. Welsh said something to 
them about Louie the (ireek, ami IdmhTfelt said he wouldn’t let them kill 
him or hang liim, “but I broke or .spoikMl an awful good rifle.” He was carry- 
ing it by the barrel over bis shouhler. 

(J. Do you know if he struck Lo\ils Tikns over the head with that? — A. Noth- 
ing more than the talk I luive heard, imt 1 supi»ose<l so. We were nlM>ut 20 
or ,‘U) feet from them when a fusillade of bullets were fired, and we went over 
the embankment, and then started to walk up the track to the depot, when 
pome one came In and said that Louie had been shot ; he said he knew It was 
Louie because he had u pair of red leggings on and u pair of field glu.sses. 

Q. What time was that? — A. Aland 7,30. 

Q. How soon after tliat did the tents lH*gin to burn? — A. Before I went 
down the tent nearest the railroad track was on fire wlien I first looked. 

Q. How did that catch on fire? — A. I don’t know. 

Q. Did you S(H‘ any men around them at that time? — A. There was a com- 
motion over by the arroyo, north of the Ludlow tent colony, some one ran out 
and said, “ My God ; Go<l ; dynamite,” and It went up. Some of the soldiers were 
In the back of the railroad crossing at tfiat time. 

Q. Isn’t it a fact that there was a rniirond train coming along? — A. There 
were two freight trains, about 10 minutes apart before tlie i»assenger train ; It 
was late that evening. 

Q. Do you know if the rniirond men !ia<l n conversation with any of tlie 
soldiers with reference to the fire? — A. I couldn’t say ; t!»ey pulleil right tlirough 
the depot wltliout stopping. 

Q. Do you know Mr. Riley, who was on the railroad that day; that train tfmt 
evening? — A. I don’t krmw. 

Q. Do you know if he talknl to (he soldiers? — A. No; I don’t, Mr. Hendrick. 
After I got down on the railroad cut those two freight trains passed me. I 
don’t know If they stopped any place or not. 

Q. At the time you saw tlie tents burning you were about a half a mile away, 
were you not? — A. Yes, sir; 600 ynnis away. 

Q. What time did you leave the Ludlow depot that night? — A. At 11.20; I 
went to Pueblo and Denver. 

Q, Were the tents still burning then?— A. Yes, sir. Tuesday night the tents 
vrere still burning when I went through, or ratlier the wochI was burning ; the 
fhunes. f 

Q. The canvas part was not burning?— A, No, sir ; Just the frames. 
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Q. To what extent, when you left Ihat night^ ha<l the tent colony been burned 
up? — Possibly 14 or 15 tents In smoke at that time. 

Q. At the time the tents were hiirning did you see anybotly in and around 
them? — A. Well, when I was in the dei^ot one man oaiiie and said that there 
was tlH<^ pups, dogs tied there, and that he cut them loose, and another one 
came with an American Hug, and some one asked him where He got It, and he 
said out of the tent colony, that he could not seen It burn up. Pretty soon 
another man came in with a revolver, probably it was a .32, something like 
that ; then anotluM' man carried In a double-faced looking face. 

Q. Idr. McDonald, you went out there In the Interest of a spectator? — A. I 
went for this reason, Mr. Hendrick: There had been several reports; first there 
were going and then they weren’t going; I didn’t have anytliing to do that day, 
so I tljouglit I would go out and look over the grounds, never exi)ecting any- 
thing like that to happen. 

Q. Do you know who operated the machine gun? — A. I don’t know his name; 
be was a militiaman. 

Q. Do you know what that gun ludongeil to? — A. I don’t know whether it was 
gotten from here or whether it belonged to the State militia ; 1 am not posi- 
tive. 

Q. You don’t know, Mr. ^McDonald, whether It belonged to the State militia 
or to the coal operators? — A. I could not state. 

Q. 'riu'se men that were armed and went out on that train with you, did 
they liave Sprlngtleld rides or Savage? — A. Some were the Springfield rifles 
and some Savages, and some were the Ih'gidar Army guns. They luit their uni- 
forms on <lown at the armory and some just hml the Savage 3-30. 

Q. Mr. McDonahl, w'hat per cent of those men were mine guards? — A. I 
couldn’t hardly state; 1 think thr(‘e or four were a<‘tnally in service here, 
wdiether the others belonged to the State militia and were subject to call or not 
I <'<»uldn't slate. 

Q. Dhl K. .1. Foreman commaml that srpiad; (’apt. Foreman? — A. He was 
ordered to don his uniform, and he said he was going u]) the street, and the 
iu‘\t I secL, id’ him was at Den\er at the di'pol Wednesday morning. 

Q. So he was not lait there? — A. Xo. sir; he wasn’t there. 

(j. I'he guards ma<l(‘ up this party that went out that day, they came down 
from Segundo? — A. I think 20 came down. 

Do you know' if tliey l)rought tluit machine gun down with them? — A. I 
don’t know. Tliere were tlu*c(‘ day coa<‘hes and a i)asscnger car w’lad out, and 
in front was a steel car, tlic most of tlaan men. 

W>I.l.IA.\t SNYDF.U. 

Wii.MAM Saydkk. being first duly sworn, on oath testified as follows; 

Witness was cNamlniHl by Distrli't Attorney .1. ,T. Hendrick; 

Wliat is your nnmi'? — A. William Snyder. 

Q. Wlau'c do yiai live, Mr. Sn\dcr? — ^A. Now? 

Cj. Right noW’. — A. At 310 Kim, Trinidad. 

Q. Did you live at Ludhnv on the 20th of tids month? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. H(*w long had you lived there?— A, Since the 20th day of September, or 
about that date. 

(^ Of last year?— A. 1013. 

Q. You went there immediately after the strike was calleil? — A. Yes, sir. 

■ Q. What did your family consist of on the 20th day of this month? — A. Five 
boys, one girl, my wife, and m>self. 

Q. Where you and your family in the tent colony on the 20tli of this 
month?— A. Yes, sir. 

How' were you living there? — A. In a tent. 

Q. What kind of a tent; how' large? — A. It was 10 by 24. 

Q. One room or more? — A, 1 hud it partitioned off, about the center of it was 
partitioned; I liad the liiinber in it, about 5 feet, and then the drop curtains. 

Q. How old are your children? — A. How old? From 8i to 11 years and 11 
months. 

Q. Now, then, calling yotir attention to the early part of the morning, state 
what, If anything, uunsual happened on the morning of the 20th of this 
"month.— A. Well, the first thing that 1 noticed in the morning was four militia^ 
men coming to the colony, as I understood It afterwards to arrest a man with- 
out a warrant, as 1 understood it, and that Mr. Tikas told them they could 
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take anyone out of the colony 1# they had a warrant, but without a warrant 
they could take no one, as I understood It afterwards. This detail of four, n» 

I understand, that they were to get that man by noon or that tliey would search 
the colony. At that time the militia were lined up on the C. & S. K. tracks. 
So I went in the store and said to my partner, it looks to me like there Is 
something in the wind. 

Q. Who is your partner?— A. Bill Barden. 

Q. Where is he?— A. In Trinidad. 

Q. What else? — A. So Mr. Tikas, as I heard later, heard rumors that the men 
were lining up on the other side of the track, that the militia ami guards were 
lining up down there, and so he went down to verify that statement; he was a 
man that <lld not believe everything that was told to him; and on his way back 
three shots were tired, I think they were signal shots (d some kind, 1 tliink it 
was meant to bring the rest of the militia out of the dilferent canyons. 

Q, What did it sound like? — A. I>ynamite; it must have l)e«‘n. 

Q. That Is what it was.— A. In alauit two or thnn* minutes, I couldn’t say 
exactly, there was another bomb tired off ami a third one. 

Q. Did they come from tlie militia camps? — A. Yes, sir; from the groundg 
that are tK'cupied with the soldier.s, where the old K Company used to be. Just 
wlien these bombs were tired 1 lookiMl up the track and 1 saw men on horse- 
back, I suppo.sed it was the cavalry. I could see those men hurry around that 
C. & S. track there by the C. &, S. E. bridge. So tiu* men in tin* colony left tl»e 
tents HO that if they started anything that the tiring would i)e directed away 
trom the women and children (ff the t<‘nt colony, as 1 looked at it. The militia- 
men were going in a southeasterly direction. 

Q. Were the itihabitants of the lent colony leaving the tents? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. WhiU'e were you during this tiim'V— A. I was right there on the grounds, 

I was locking the sl(>re to start for home to lu'otect my wife and chlhlren. 

Q. What time w’cre those bombs set off? — A. Siunewhere between — well, I 
couldn't say exactly. 

Q. Well, .•ipproximnb'ly ? — A. About 9 o’cIo<*k or a little after. 

(}. H(ov soon niter the bombs were |jre<l wa.s it before the tiring began?— A. 

I (ouldn’t say. 

Q. Tell the jury where the sliooting came from mostly, which direction. — A. 
I’loin the (’<ilora<lo ik Southern tracks. 

Q. How' long was the tire k<*pt up tow%ard the tent colony? — A, Well, the tiring 
c(*ased al)«»ut 12 o’clock at night. 1 don’t know If they kept it up continuously 
at the tents or not, 

Q. Were any of the tents strm'k by bulhds? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. To what e.xtentV — A. I could not say. 

Q. Did you see tin; tents catch on tire’/— .\. They w’oro on tire before I got to 
look at tlieui. 

Q. I will ask tin's question: D<> you know' whether or not th(>re were any 
shots fired from the tent colony or<*upanls tow'ard the soldiers? — A. No, sir; not 
that I know of. 

Q. Did you tire any? — A. No, sir. 

Q. When ditl you get out <if the colony? — A. As I judge, It was between 12 
ami 1, or 1.30, anyhow. 

Q. Was your tent struck by any bullets? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How often? — A. It was struck four times that J know of, of my own jx'r- 
sonal know'ledge. 

Q. State whether or not any of your family w^cre killed. — A. Y"es, sir. 

Q. Who? — A. Frank, he was 11 years and 11 months old. 

Q. Where was he? — A. He was sitting In a rocking chair wdien he was struck. 

Q. Where was he struck? — A. By the temple, and tore out the brains. 

Q. Did it affect the remaining brains? — A. Yes, sir; tore them out. 

Q. Broke bis skull? — A. Yes, sir; we have not been able to find the pieces of 
the skull. 

Q. Tell what happened from the time that he w'as killed until you got out of 
there. — A. He w'as killed, I should Judge, almut 5 o’clock In the afternoon of 
the 20th of April. I had been outside and I heard the bullet pass by me. I 
had just stepped out, and I heard It strike fiomethlng. I Iieard two distinct 
hits of that bullet ; iny next boy to Frank, George, said “ Prank Is shot.” I said, 

” Where?” and I jumped in the other room and caught the boy before he fell out ' 
of the chair. Ju.st then a bullet went over my head, and so I had to let the lx) 3 i . 
down on the floor on wounded shle and I layed dowm beside him. My wife 
was in the cave, and I said to her, *• Frank is dead,” »lie was still in convul- 
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slons. I picked the boy up ond put him between the be^ls. My wife had started 
to come out of the cellar, and she fell Ui a faint, so I grubbed her. Then I went 
and got some water that my wife had been preiwirlng to wash the dishes in and 
tried to wash the blowl off of Frank’s face, but the firing come so heavy that I 
had to stop. Finally 1 went over to Toller’s tent, and from what I have heard 
since I must htive come back in all that heavy machine firing. I got back home 
and I got down on the floor aial l(H)k l>oth of Frank’s hands — he was just draw- 
ing uf) — and la.\ed tliem across his chest, and then went into the hole with my 
wife and the other children. . ^ . . 

Q. When tlid you get out of there?— A. Somewhei-e around 12.30 or 1 o clock. 
Q. Did anybody come to your tout while you were there?— A. Yes, sir; the 
militia came there. 

g. Who were they?— A. I don’t know them. 

g. What did they say to >ouV— A. They set lire to tiie tent and opene<l it 
and coiiK' in. _ 

g. They set fire to your tent?— A. Yes. .sir. My wife then said, “For Gods 
sake .save my clilldren.’’ 1 didn’t want them to know 1 was there, but just 
about that time sister said something to me. 

g. What did they say to you?— A. Tiiey .said, “ What in hell are you doing 
in there? ’’ I told them I was trying to save my wife and cldldreii, and they 
said, “ You son of a hitch, get out of there, and get out Goil damn quick at that.” 
My wife was out by tluit time; I believe one of tlie officers he!i)e<l her out. 

1 told tliem to lioid on, I had a hoy kille«l in tiiere. ami (hey tofii me to get him 
out damn quick. I picked the boy up un<l laid him down outside so I could 
get a better liold on 1dm. I asked some of those fellows to help me c*arry him 
to tlu‘ depot, ai\d he said, “God damn you; ain’t you big enough?” I said, “I 
can do it.” I t<K»k him on my .shoulder and sister by the otlier arm, and just 
then some one of tlie militiamen stoi»iH‘<i me, ami said, “ ( hxl damn, you son of a 
bitch, I liave u notion to kill .nou rigid now;” he said. ” You retl-ncck son of a 
bitch;’! have a notion to kill y«ui rigid now.” 
g. Do you know’ who he was?— A. I think I do; he Is a guard in uniform, 
g. Wliat is his name’?— A. I would rather not tell it unless 1 just have to. 
g. Will you tell it to me in private?— A. Yes. sir. My wife kept on pleading. 
He .said, “You ha\e done as imieli shootii»g as anyone else around here.” And 
I just kept oil going until I got to llie depot, 
g. Did your wife go witli you? — A. Y’es. sir. 

g. Were (lie tents burning at that time?— A. Yes, sir. While I was passing 
Snodgra.ss’s stove tliis man- that oliicer, Mr. Llnderfelt— Hashed a light and 
said. “ Wliat God damn re<l neck have we got now ?” 

g. Whieli one .said that’?— A. Tlie one we call .(osus Christ, 
g. IH) you mean E. K. or K. K. Llnderfelt. tlie man witli the Imll fnee?— 
A. That is right; lie is Inillfaeeil. 

g. He Is a captain? — A. We used to call him lieutenant, hid I tldnk he is up 
In ranks now’. 

g. Why <lld joii call him .Te.sus Christ?— A. He told Mrs. Lowe that he \vas 
Jesus (’hrlst. imd that the otluu* fellows were his Jesiise.s, and so we alway.s 
called him .Jesus. 

g. Where did .mui slay tlie halam’e of tlie night? — At the Ludlow depot. 

A. Wlio was in there? — A. Some gunmen nial militiamen, 
g. W'hat were they iloing?— A. Some laying on the floor, sleeping; some 
Joking and passing different remarks, jo.sliing. One of them said, “ I got one 
red-neck son of a bitcli, and at daylight I will go up and get another one.” 

Q. Did you stay in the deix)t all night?— A. Yes, sir; we had to, and about 5 
o'clock tliey let me go over to Frabur’s house, ju^st !>efore the No. 7 train 
was due, 

g. Did you know’ TiOuls Tikns during his lifetime? — A. Yes, sir. 

g. He is dead now’?— A. Yes, sli*. 

g. Did you know Mr. Fjler? — A. YVs, sir. 

g. Do you know how’ many w'oiiien and children iierishetl in that hole? — A. I 
heai^ that 11 children and 2 women and 1 iiiun. 

Q. That Is right, according to the coroner’s testimony.— Mr. Snyder, you have 
lived in the tent cokmy practically ever since it started? — A. Y^, sir; that ia 
the only home I ever had and the only one I ever know of. 

g. Do you know of any reason why those militiamen ami guards should have 
burned that tent colony?— A. Just to get rid of us. 

g. I>o you know’ wiiether or not the lalUtia or mine guanls or anybody else 
ever threatened to burn the tent colonj ? Or have you evei* read it in. any of 
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Trinidad papers? — ^A. I didn’t hare to read the pni>ers. I am not positive, 
but I believe I have read it in the paiH^rs that they would elean out Ludlow* 
I was told to get out of the county by one of the militiamen and for me to 
stay out. 

Q. You were told to leave the county?— A. Y'es, sir. 

Juror. Were you ever at tlie l»all game on Suiulax V 

A. No, sir. 

msflllONV OF WILLIAM HALL. 

W 11 J.IAM Hall, l>elng first <Iuly sworn, on oath testifieil ns follows: 

Witness was exnminetl by District Attorney .1. J. Heiulrlek: 

Q. State your name. — A. W. J. Hall. 

Q. What is your biisiiie'^s?— A. Automobile driver. 

Q, For whom? — A. For myself. 

Q. Did you have your automobile out near Ludlow on the 20th day of this 
month? — A. Ye.s, sir. 

Q. What was the occasion of your being out tliere? — A. I was out at Tabasco, 
Mr. Hendrick. 

Q. Did you go through T.udlow? — A. N(». sir. 

Q. Do you know un> thing about what hap|HMu*d out there that day?— A. 
Notldng, except I was there when the sia^clul train went out with the inllltla- 
ineii, and so forth. 

Q. What, If any, experience did you havo? — A. Well. I came out from under 
that cement bridge that the train passes over aluHit half way from Ilamey- 
vllle, and I was stopped. 

Q. Who stopiK»d you? — A. I presume he was a milltlamaiL I then rwognlssed 
Oapt, Carson. He was telling me to stop; he wavcsl for me to stop, rather; 
there were others tliere that I did not recognize. 

Q. What time of day was that? — A. Shortly after 4 o’clock. 

Q. Who was with (‘ai>t. Cjir.'ion, if anyone? — xV. 'I'here was from to 100 
men there with him that I did not r(‘cognlze. 

Q. Tliat train was going north to Ludlow? — A. Yes. .sir: hut everybody got 
off there by HanieyvUle. 

Q. Did you have any conversation with any of tlio.se men as to what they 
xvere going to do? — A. No, sir. 

Q. Did tliey say anything to yon or md? — A. One of those men asknl me to 
drive the machine up tJie lull for them ; he told me he wanteii to put the machine 
gun in ray machine, and asked me to drive the car hack for him. 

Q, Did he say anything to you about what w'as going on at Ludlow?— A. 
Not to me. 

Q. Did you hear lilra say anything to anyone els4-? — A. Things were said at 
random to everyone, but not to me. 

Q. What did you hear said there? — A. I heard some one ask wliere the luiJlIla 
and guards were located and where the strikers were. 

Q. Tho.se men were on the train, you say; where did they get off? — A. At 
Karneyville. Jack Cold loaded the machine gun In my machine. .Jack took 
care of the machine part of it, and anotlier fellow held the tripod, and I took 
It up the lilll for them. 

Q. Where w'as the machine gun iinlondiHl at? — A. Ulglit at tlie crest of the 
hill by the C. & S. E. tracks, Mr. Hen4lrlck. 

Q. Was that near the big steel bridge?— A. There l.s a geiuTal large hill near 
the steel bridge. That l.s xvhere the inacidne gun was unloadefi at. 

Q. What were they going to do with tlie machine gun? — A. They did not say 
anything to me. 

Q. What did they take It out to Ludlow for?— A. T don’t know ; I presume 
to shoot. 

Q. Mr. Hall, did you hear any order given there that day?— *A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What w'cre those onlers? — ^A. The orders w'ere for those men to go in and 
clean out that colony. For them to drive everyone out and then to burn the 
colony. 

Q< You heard those orders, did you?— A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did they put any ammunition In your machine? — A. Yes. sir; they put 
some boxes In there ; I 8uppo.sed that It was ammunition. 

Q, What kind of boxes did they put In your machine, If any?— A. Big long 
boxes; the dlmenslonsiwere probably about 6 inches liigli and 12 by 18. 
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Q. Were they machlne-prun shells, or whnt was lu those boxes? — A, I didn’t 
know. Some were maelilne cartridges, I suppose, and some of the boxes had 
been opened, and all the men were loading up with ammunition. 

Q. Those orders were to go out and destroy that colony and to burn the 
tents? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who gave those orders? — A. I don’t know; some man in uniform. 

Q. Some man with shoulder straps on? — A. I couldn’t say. 

Q. Had you ev(‘r seen him before? — A. T couldn’t say. 

Q. Have you s(‘en that man since? — A. No, sir. 

Q. Now, tlien, Mr. Hall, after they hauled that gun in ycuir auto yon took it 
up so far for then», and then they carried it the rest of the way, did they not? — 
A. Yes, sir; 1 took it to tlie top of the hill. 

Q. How long after that was it before you lu*ard any shooting? — A. 1 don’t 
know. 

Q. Hid you hear the machine gun in operation ?~A. I hearii something that I 
thought was the nmcldne gun. 

Q. Hescrlhe wliat klml of a noise it was making. Was it a rapid noise? — A. 
It was very rapid, Mr. Hendrick. 

Q. Hid you leave there ami come back to Trinidad? — A. No, sir; I stopped at 
Itameyville. 

Q. What did you stop at Ttameyville for?— A. We wt're not in a position 
where there was any tiring; we were on tlie hill. 

Q. Hid you hear auy of the shooting where you were jit? — A. Yes, sir; we 
could see tlie dust raise. 

Q. How long did you remain there, !Mr. Hall? — A. In the neighhorliood of 
an hour and a half. It was 6 o’clock wlien we left llanawville for Trinidad. 
I stopped on tin* hill, ami if tin* tiring had come my way all 1 would luive to do 
W(»uld he to drive down the Idll and l>e out of range of the bullets. 

Q. Who was with yon. Mr. Hall, if anyone? — A. Mr. Hyan and his daughter 
and another fellow, I tliink his name is Laird; lie is a friend of Mr. Ryan’s. 

Q. Hid you s(X‘ the t(*nts hurning? — A. No. sir. 

{}, Mr. Hall, do yon tliink you could recogni/.e the parties tliat gave orders 
to eleaii out the tent colony? Would you recognize tlie man tliat put the 
machine gun in your iiiacliine? — A. I could re<-ognize several of the parties, 
tlie one with tlie machine, hut 1 don't h(‘lieve I know wlio gave those orders, 
Mr. Hendrick. 

Q. Hid you carry that machine and ammunition in yonr automobile, volun- 
tarily or not, Mr, Hall? — A. No, sir; 1 did not do it voluntarily, Mr. Hendrick. 
Those men seemed to have full authority over the ear, and from tlie way I 
have seen them act arouml Trinidad here, I thought it would be best not to 
refuse to carry that stulT for them. 1 was under tli(‘ liiipressioii tliat it was of 
no u.se to try to resist letting tliem have the ear. 

Q. Ho you know if tliere were two maehliie guns from Trinidad? — A. T do not. 
However, if tliere were two niacliine guns from Trinidad 1 didn’t it, but I 
don’t think ,that tluu-e w'as hut one. Unless there was a possibility of two 
being elanip<‘d together, and I don't believe there was. 

Mr, Hrauuiciv. Tliat is all. 


JOHN V. HVKUIMAN. 

John F. Hakkiman, being llrst duly sworn, on oath testilled as follows: 

Witness W'as examined by District Attorney J. J. Hendrick : 

Q. State your name plon.se. — A. John F, Hnrriman. 

Q. What is your business? — A. Uuilrond conductor. 

ii. Of wliut road? — A. Of the Colorado & Southern; freight conductor. 

Q. lietwi'cn what jwints on this division do you run? — A. Pueblo to Trinidad, 
Q. When making your trips do you pass Ludlow? — A, Yes, sir. 

Q. State to the Jury if you passed Ludlow on the 20th of this month.— A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. V?hat direction were you going on that evening or day? — A. Coming south. 
Q. Old you pass the Ludlow tent colony, or what used to be the Ludlow 
tent (.‘olony? — A. Yea, sir. 

Q. At what time of day? — A. About LO.! p. m. 

Q. Who composed your train crew? — A. Engineer Bashford, Fireman Mack 
Alexander, Head Brakeman A. J. Riley, Rear Brakeman J. H. Gordon. We also 
had iMisseugor on, Mr. Lowery, the D. & R. G. coal inspector. 
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Q, Wlmt Is his first name?— A. I don’t know, 

Q. When yon reached Ludlow that evening whaL if anythin*?, attracted 
your attention at or near the tent colony? — A. When rounding a curve, per- 
haps a mile and a half north of I^udlow, just on top of a hill, I in>tice<l a fire. 
I was In the cupola in the caboose I first t<Jok It to be the depot, but I 
cwildn’t tell until we got closer what it was. 

Q. What did you discover it to be? — A. The tent colony. The stri leers’ tent 
colony. 

Q. Which tent was burning? — A. The first tent; the finst thrin* terit.s on the 
southwest corner were burning. 

Q. Did you stop your train? — A. We stoppt'd ; yes, sir. 

Q. Stale what occurred.— A. We come In there about 7.nr) p. in. We were 
to take the shletrack and let No. 2 pas.s; we were to take the sidetrack; the 
.switi'h is nearly opposite the colony, only a little bit soutii (*f the opposite side 
when we stopp<Hl to take the sidetrack, when the gunmen and tlie militia 
under the tank, about ir>, stuck their guns in -the eiagliUH'r’s face and told him 
to get out, and to be Clod damn (pdek alnuit It, we naule no etTort to go to the 
sidetrack then. 

Q. What did you do?-— A. We puIUmI out of there right away ; we stopiKsl 
there not to exccsnl a minute or two minutes, and we pulled through the 
switch and diiln’t stop any more. 

Q. Did you have any conviTsation, or did Mr. Lashford have any wnvorsa- 
tion, with what you termed as gunmen, with refi'H'nee to the burning of the 
t(‘nts? — A. I believe they told me they were shooting up the colony. 

Q. Is the engineer here? — A. No; he went out on the train to-day. 

(j. Was he snbjKimaed, Mr. Coroner? — A. We was; hut we could not find him. 

Q, How long did your train remain at Ludlow, Mr. llarrlmanV— A. Not to 
cxocHHl two minutes; we got away just as quickly us we could, the firing was 
so hot. 

Q. Did you or any of your cr(‘w make any effort to extinguish the fire? — 
A. No, sir. 

Q. How many men did you stH? there with guns? — A. I had about 86 cars 
on the train and that put me back quite a distance, about four times twelve or 
thirteen hundr^l fwt back of where the engliu? was. When I saw the tents 
w**re afire T jumpe<l down from the cupola and went to the hack »l<K)r of the 
caboose and stepped out, the bullets wi'ren’t in my range, but Just as I 
started to gel buck in a bullet sung by me tbrougli the air, so I went back In the 
car and went to my desk and blew out the light and hung rny lantern up, and 
when wo started to pull up I lookinl out tl>e right-band side of the <loor, on the 
right side of the tracks, and T coiihl sw the guns Hash toward the colony frf)m 
tlu- point on the sl<vl bridge across the arroyo nml jjast the tank, when we got 
to tb(‘ tank I saw several flnslies. 

Q. Do you know how many were there? — A. N(»; I don’t; under the tank I 
would judge aijout l.'i. They laid along all the way to the pump bouse to the 
tank, this side of the tank, clear u]> to No. 2 switch, and tliat would be about 
1,000 fiHit 

Q. Did you notice any soldiers come In tlie <leiK)t? — A. We didn’t stop there; 
wc. kept on going, I looked out on the left side wlaai passing the depot, and 1 
didn’t see anyhcKly. 

Q. Do yon know how long those tents had becui burning? — A. I slioidd judge 
but a few minutes. 

Q, How far were those men from the tents?— A. Well, along the track under 
the tank, just outside of the right of way, and they were on the other side of 
the right-of-way fence, about 1,000 feet from the right-of-way fence, to the first 
tent, or maybe 150 feet. 

Q. Did you notice any persons at or near where the tents were, burning? — A. 
No, sir; nothing but women and children crawling out of the right-of-way 
fence. They seemed to be, as I concluded, taking the advantage of the train 
while we were between them and the soldiers, and they were crying. I saw as 
many as 15 or more women and children getting out of there while wo stopper! 
there. 

Q. Which direction wore they shooting then? — A. Toward the colony ; that Is, 
according to the flash of the guns. 

Q. Anything further you know, Mr. Harrlman? — A. I don’t believe there is 
anything else I could say, 

88819*— S. Doc. 415, 64-1— voi 8 ^25 
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JxTBOB. Was there any shooting from Water Tank Hill? 

That Is near the 0. & S. E. bridge near Ludlow. T didn’t see anybody 
there; It was dark. 

Juror. Did you hear the machine gun there? 

A. The train was making considerable noise, and If there had been any 
shooting to any great extent I might have heard It, but I couldn’t say. 

Mr. Hendrick. That Is all. 


A, J. UiLKY, being first duly .sworn, on oath testified as follows : 

Witness was examined by District Attorney J. J. Hendrick : 

Q. What Is your nnme?--A. A, J. Riley. 

Q. What Is your business?— A. Freight brakeman on the Colorado & Southern. 

Q. Between Trinidad and ITiebloV — A. Ye.s, sir. 

Q. Were you a memla'r of that train (ivw on last Monday night, the 20th of 
the last month, coming from Pueblo to Trinidad? — A. Ye.s, sir. 

Q. You came through the town of Ludlow?— A. Yes, sir. 

Q. As you approached the town of Ludlow on the, north, what did you see?— 
A. My attention was attracted to the fire; the blaze of the tents, 

Q. What piirt were you <»n? — A. On the engine . 

Q. Your train stopped there?— A. Ye.s, sir. 

Q. For what occasion? — A. We had to let the passenger trjiin pass us there. 
1 saw the tents blazing, two of them. Then I .saiw a man in a military uniform 
touch a blaze to the third tent. 

Q. Repeat that, I didn’t hear you. — A. I saw a man in uniform touch a blaze 
to the third tent ; this was at 7.05 p. m. 

Q. How many armed tnen did yon see aronml there? — A, 1 .ludge there were 
about 100 strung along there from the arroyo and the pump house up to about 
No. 2 switch In the yards. 

Q. That Is, almost to the deiwt? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who was on the engine besides you? — A. The engineer, Rasliford, and fire- 
man, Alexander. 

Q. What, If anything, was .said by any of the nrimsl men there? — A. Yes, sir.. 

Q. What was said? — A. Ten or fiftwn stuck their guns up to our faces ami 
told us to move on and to he damn quick about It or they would slioot us. 

Q. Did you say anything to tlUKse men? — A. No, sir ; not a word. 

Q. Who were those men that stuck their guns up In your faces?— A. Uiii- 
formeil men, 

Q. Did you .see anyone that didn’t have a uniform on?— A. No, sir; I didn’t 
notice In particular. 

Q. Did you see any women and children there? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where were they going?— A. Along by the right of way, screaming aial 

crying, 

Q. Where l.s Mr. Alexander? — A. He is on the engine to-<lay. 

Q. He ami Bashford both? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is there anything further you can state? — A. Nothing; but there was con- 
siderable shooting from the right side of the truck from the guards. 

Q. Was there any maclilne guns in operation that night? — A. The train was 
making considerable racket, so I couldn’t have heard ; hut I did hear rifle shots. 

Q. The machine was south of the depot by that steel bridge, on what Is calleil 
Water Tank Hill. Have you seen that? — A. No, sir. 

Q. You don’t know' If It was l)eing oi)erated? — A. No, sir. 

Juror. Did you hear any shots firecl from the colony? 

A. No, sir. 

Mr. Hendrick. That’s all, Mr. Riley. 


AFFIDAVIT. 

Statb Of Colorado, Las Aninias County, ««; 

Mary Petrucci, of lawful age, being first duly sworn, on oath testified as 
fbllows: That her name Is Mary Petrucci; that affiant had stnrte<l to wash, and 
a little later heard two bomba go off, and notlce<l tfie soldiers running toward 
the steel bridge, and they started to shoot down at the colony; affiant states 
that It was about 0 o’clock; and then affiant went Into her cellar hole; that 
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hen affiant went into her collar hole she took her thr(H' children. »j;es -I years, 
years, and 6 months, roai>ectlvely ; that affiant reinalnt'<l in tlie cellar' until 
6 o'clock In the evening, when her tent vxas set on lire; nfilant states tliat ia*r 
tent was the first one firwl, us l»er tent was No. I ; attiant stales tliat lu*r tent 
was the tent near<‘st the railroad track ; alHaut states that wla*n the slujotinn 
commenced with tlie machine jruns the imilets were so thick in he tent tliat sla* 
.simt her cellar door ; that alamt C o’clock In the evening; affiant saw some fire 
on lier cellar door, ami on looking out saw that her tent was on fire, wliereupon 
she took her thi-ee chlhlnm and wont to the ivllar hole occiipleil hy Mrs. (losta 
and other women ami chlldi*en to affiant unknown; that sliortly after affiant 
reached the above last-mentioned cellar hole tin* tent to<»k fire, and the women 
and children commencetl to cough, and they were all <*hokwI wltli the smoke; 
nffiunt further states that she lo.st consciousness until the next morning, when 
she touched and calletl to lier three children, and they wore all dead; affiant 
states that she w(‘nt to the Ludlow station and came to Trinidad ; affiant states 
that she does not rememher an> tiling of the trip fnan I>udlow to Trinidad ; that 
affiant was taken sick with pneumonia causeil hy exposure and grief; affiant 
states that on account of being ill she ne\er saw her thriv children after leaving 
them In the cellar hoh‘; nfliant stales that when sh(‘ came out of her cellar hole 
tin" guards were shooting after her. and she .started to the cellar hole where 
Mrs. Costa was hecaus(‘ It was dug In under like a mint*, ttnd affiant thought it 
would l)e safer, and the guards yelled, “Get awtty from there”; affiant states 
that she had tin' tlirw children, and she had nowhere else to go, so I w’ent in 
there. 

Kurtln'r affitint salth not. 

Mary Petrucci. 

Subscribed and sw’orn to Is'fore me this Jlth day of Mu.\. 191 1. 

Leon V. Griswoi.u, Notary Public. 

.M.\ commlssHMi exi)ires Seitlember 10. 1917. 


\i I low IT. 

Si \ it. or CoroRAno, T.as Animaft PouhIii, hm: 

William Snyder, of law'ful age, being first sw'orn, on oath deposes and says: 
Tluit his name is William Sn.\der. On Monday morning, A])rll 29, at 8 o’clock 
in the morning, or about, after tlie gunun'ii liad HikhI on the Colorado South- 
eastern tracks, they sent a detail of four to the TiUdlow* tent colony, presumably 
to arrest one man without a warrant. Wt* refustnl to give up the man without 
the due warrant of law*; that the sahl di'tail said that tln'y would g(*t their man 
if they had to search the camp; that we were to prodme that man by after- 
noon or tliey would si'arch. They went over to ohl (’ompany K camp and re- 
ported, and from there they fired thrcH' signal .shots, dynamite, I guess, 
or they would search. They w<‘nt over to old Company K camp and re- 
torted, and from there they fire'll three signal shots — dynamite, I guess they 
were using — and all guards began to pull out of the canyons, tlml comprises the 
tw’o canyons, and also betw’cen 20 and fiO cavalry on horses left the f/ompany K 
camp and crossed the 0. & S. track, main line, by the depot and took iiosltlon 
south of the C. S. E. tracks. Our men realizing that trouble was in the air, In 
order to avoid a massacre and the shwitlng of men ami children, went to the 
C. & S. E. tracks on the north and took up a i>osltlon against them to keep them 
away from the women and children ; that the gunmen, to start troulile, uudoubt- 
♦Hlly fired the first shot, and from that time on the imttle raged, th(*y using their 
machine gun, three machine guns i>eing In action ; that at about 4.30 our men, 
running out of ammunition, had to retreat, and from that on the Baldwln-Felts 
took our position and the colony, and they slu»t up tlie colony wdth the machine 
gun and rifles and starterl to burning the tents, not stopping to look if there 
were any women, children, or anybo<ly else around. Owing to us turning our 
arms into the militia several times they took advantage of our unarmed situ- 
ation and tried to carry out the threats that they had made — that they would 
clean Ludlow out, and did. 

I myself, not being armed, stayed on the tent-colony grounds to protect my 
family to the beat of my ability, and that about 4.30 p. m., when the thugs or 
militia had right flanked our colony ond shot through my tent and killed our 
boy, showing clearly fhat they did not stop to see whether there were any 
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women or children on the <‘olony jjroiind or not. Just previous to the time the 
boy wa» shot he got out of the hole or cave, where my children were, to get 
his sister a drink of wafer, and as the tiring had slackened the children had 
left the hole, being out of the hole from five to eight minutes, and steppetl into 
the bedroom of my terd. The hoy Frank was sitting in the chair with his 
sister on the floor between his knees, and he was in the act of stooping to kiss 
or caress his sister when the bullet struck him above the temple on the right 
side and blew his brains out. I was standing near the front door of ray tent 
and 1 heard tin' Impact of the bullet striking the boy’s head and the crack of 
the bullet as it ('xplodtsl inside of his head. I’he boy was killed by an ex* 
plosive bullet. 1 went to the boy to reiider what assistance I could, and while 
falling I caught him in rny arms and in the act of letting him down to the floor 
two more bullets passed over me In liie tent. Tlien I went to the hole where 
my family and children were, and seeing the Ix^y in his deatii struggles went 
to him again ; was in the act of washing his face when another l)ullet W’ent over 
me. The firing became so heavy that I went to my family and stayed in the 
cave with tlu'in until they burned the tents. They fired this tent of mine by 
standing by tbe southeast eorner with a piece of patM?r on fire in their hands, 
and UK tbe tent was blazing they came in tbe tent. This I observwl by looking 
out of tiie liolc wlK're we were locatt^sl. As tbe tent was in flames they oix'ned 
tlie door and came in, and then my wife pleadtxl to save her children, telling 
them they bad already killed one, and for God’s sake to save the others. 
Whereupon lids ofllci'r assisted Mrs. Snyder from tbe bole and the other 
children. 

liy tills tiiiu' tliere was five or six of llie militia or thugs in the tent and 
wanted to kill nu'; and I asked tliem to let me get my dead boy to tbe depot, 
and t<i which this ollicer consented, after cursing me, putting a gun to iny bead 
and threatened to kill me, and on leaxing tbe lent with the corpse I laid him 
down outside of tlie door and put on my coat ami I rtxpiostf'd some one to help 
mo curry this boy to the (h'pot, when 1 was told that I was big enough to curry 
him myself, and wldeh I dhl over my sbotdder ami my 8i-year*old duughtor 
in my arms, when George IMtlsworlb, sr.. who, to tbe best of ray knowledge, 
set fire to tbe tent, tlirowed a gnn on me ami sal<l, “ Voii God damn dirty son 
of a bitch, I (Might to kill you right hen*; you have fired us many shots as nny- 
IxKly,” and he tonclu'd iny lu'ad, or nearly so, with bis revolver and said, “ I 
will kill you.” My wife pleaded in behalf of her dead boy to let us get him to 
Trinidad, timl tlds oftkt'r eseortixl us to the depot, but on pas.sing Snodgrass's 
store at Ludlow Tdmlerfelt throwed his flash liglit in my face and wanted to 
know wimt ” God damned nMl neck S. B. they had liere,” wiien Mrs. Snyder says 
to Llnderfelt, ** T’h'ase don’t slioot him; tlu\v have klll(xl one of my cliildren 
already,” witen Llnderfelt says, “It is a damned pity that all of you damned 
red-necktMl hitches w('re not killed.” But we k(»pt on till we got to the depot, 
and tliere the fi(x»rs were covered with the tluigs and provisions that had been 
robbed from Snodgress’s stm-e, and tlie.v were .loshing ami making remarks 
over their day’s work. AVlille l.\lug there listening to these remarks I heard 
one in particular say that lie knew lie killed one at the bridge and would have 
to go down at daylight and try ami g(d another om*. I Ix-ard several say they 
Imd killed one, two, or thri'c, and they thought that they had a pretty fair 
day’s work, hut also thought them.selves that the regulars would be in the next 
night. 

I wms culleil Into the baggage room to he consul tetl by some ofiicer in regard 
to the leaders and Ixuiis Tlkus In particular. They asked the question if Ix)uis 
Tlkus WHS not the ('aus^‘ of the troubles and a h'uder of the Greeks, and I an- 
HW'ored, “No; he was tlu* interpreter.” They a.skwl me If I saw' a gun on Tlkas, 
and I told them “ No.” They said, “ Well, we killed him tfxdny and found a 
gun on him.” Then they asked where the gunmen got their arms and ammuni- 
tion ; I said, “ I do not know.” T did not liave any myself, so I was then asked 
what I w’as coming to Trinidad for. I told them as I had no place else to go 
at present I had to go to Trinidad to get relief and a place for the family to 
stay and to bury my hoy. 1 was then advised I had better get out of this 
country altogether. 

At the time the machine guns were turned on the tent colony the strikes 
were taking to the hills on account of their ammunition being used up. 

Before the signals were fired TiOule, having been notified that the south of 
the C. & S. E. tracks w'ore swarmed with the militia with machine guns In 
position, poiuting toward the colony, he went personally himself to see, and 
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while comlnsr back to notify the «>h»ny of the conditions the men had found out 
for themselves and started back to direct the fire away from the women and 
babes. All my earthly effects and cash were destroyed. 

Further afllaiit salth not. 

WnxiAM Snydkb. 

SubscM'ibed and sworn to before me this 1st day of May, A. D. 101-4. 

IsEAS..] Lotus Gkiswold, Notary Public, 

My commission expires Septcml)er Id, 1017. 

AFFIDAVIT. 

I llvcil In Ludlow t<‘nt colony from September 2r», 1013, until i( was destroyed. 
We livwl peacefully and happily toKetlan*. We had no tnnible whatever tinless 

interferiuNl with by truards or militia. On the day of 0<*lober we observed 

an automobile passinj;. It stopp«Ml, one man trot out of It, and a shot was fired 
Into the tent cohmy. That shot pas-swl rifrht over my head. This started a 
battle which lasted a couple of hours, durinjr whi<*h no one to my knowledRe 
was hurt. 1 was not In Ludlow colony during battle which followtHl a couple of 
da.vs afterwards. I do not know, of my own knowh'djri', what hapi>en(*<l at that 
battle. After that we were not annoytMl until some tim(‘ in November. One 
Saturday, it beinj? pay day at the colony, some rancher.s came down for their 
I>ny. Mrs. Odell and I did not hav«* lamj) chimneys, so Mrs. Haddow and 1 
decided to j;o to ( Vdar Tlill, that heiiig the near(*st place we couhl jmrchase them. 
When we left the colony the men W(‘re lined up receiving their pay. When we 
got to the section house w(‘ saw about eight guards on horseback coming lowanl 
us and coming fast. I said to Mrs. Jladdow, “ 1 would not be surprised if there 
would not be a tight when we come back.” The guards always stalloned them- 
selves at the steel bridge*, while lighting the union num, In order to protect them- 
selves. To reach our hoino.s, on our way back, we had to pass under this steel 
bridge. Before we* got to the bridge eai our re*turn, two of our men, Italians, I 
think, tolel us to turn I)ack, that the* geiarels wewe shcMjtlng at then). Be*feuT* we 
ce)iilel turn the guarels saw us, anei be'gsin sheMding towjirel us. We* were compelled 
to go hack te) (Velar Hill anel slay in the sloi-e* until !) o’e’lock, when the* buttle 
ecaasexJ until next morning. Our men, in eu'eler te> pi’otea t )is, jilwaya went to the 
lillls, so when the guarels starteel te) she)e)i, e»ur men Imel take*)) their gu)iH and 
ge)ne Inte) the hills, d'he battle be*ga)i agal)) Sn))elay )))e)rnlng and laste*el until 
afternoon, when wwd was ree'elveal thjit the* mllitiji was coming. On Monday 
Dr, Lyons )nade a .stK‘i*ed) te) the men, t(*lli))g theen to give up their guns to the 
militia. The miners g;ive uj) tlmir gums. 1 eh) ned know how this last battle 
slartetl, fe>r wdien I 1(‘1’( our men w'e*re all in ll)ie re*july to re'e*e*ive their pay. 

Apparently the militia wais all right. JSeune of lh(*m ca))ie* to our elanoea. 
They were treateel fine until they stairleel .searching enar tent (*oh>ny. Company 
K, wheaa tl)e*y caane to .se*are*h, ta'e'ateel us r<*s|K*e’t fully, but ediacr companies 
treated us rotten. On the lilst of De*ce*)nber, 4913, tbe‘y oiine* down to Ke*nrch, 
saying they were looking for guns. 1 tedel the'iii we aatwer have jiiiy guns in our 
house. 

There w'us a coanpany from Berwind, and six of this coanpaiiy came with their 
officers to my teait. lie said to the aneaa, “Tear up every damaa board iai the 
lloor.” They toi’e it up, and .^oon tlie officer cjiaiie lay and said, “Has your tent 
been searched?” I told hian ” Ves,” and showed lilan wea-e the boards had l>een 
torn up. I a.skisl him if I couhl nail my floor down. He told me “Yes.” My 
husband just got my floor nailed down wlaeai he came back aaad had it torn up 
again. Th..!a continued until my flixar laud b(s*n toa-n up thrts; times. He said 
to one of the fellow.s in Company K, “Did you go tlia-oiagh this ilamn stove?” 
The soldier repUetl that he did not think ummunltaon would be put In a 
stove where they haul fire. Nevertheless, he was naaulc to seaarch the stove. I 
had a tent where 1 haid my furniture stored. Tliey handltHl ray pictures so 
roughly that all the glass was broken and mirror iai nay dresser sraasheal. 

The last time they searched, their excuse was that they were looking for 
some one who hud biH*n shot, and after they got in tlie colony, they searched 
the tents. This time they went through cupboards, dresser drawers, trunks, 
examined mattresses, but destroyed nothing. After that evei*ythlng went on 
all right until the 19th day of April. On that day we were having a ball game. 
Four of the militia on foot, an<l one on horseback <iune to our ball ground. 
The four on foot had rifles, which were pointed toward the crowd. The soldletU 
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had attended the ball games before, but had never brought their rifles. I 
thought to myself, “They are going to try to start trouble,” but did not say 
anything. One of the men said to them, “ You may watch the ball game, but 
it dosen’t need guarding.” The man on horseback then called to the man and 
told him he wanted to speak to him. The miner said he did not have time as he 
was playing ball. The soldier said, “ I’ll take you to the guardhouse and make 
you have time.” A number of us women stood by and jollied the soldiers. 
One woman said, “ If we women would start after you with baby guns you 
would drop your rifles and run.” I turned around and laughed. He said, 
“ Never mind, girlie, you have your big Sunday to-day, and to-morrow we 
will get the roast.” I did not answer, but laughed again. He said, “ It w^ould 
only take me and my four men to clean out this hunch. 

Then w'e w’ent home and everything was quiet. In the evening we w'cnt to 
a dance. My husband came In and told me I had better go home, because 
those four men had come down to the tent colony and were trying to start 
trouble, hut nothing hapr>ened until next morning, April 20, when a little after 
8 o’clock I went up to Mrs. Jolly. She, Louis Tikas, and I were looking at 
some pictures that w'e had taken of our Easter Sunday ceremonies, w^hen some 
one came in and told him that there W'ere four militiamen there to see him. 
When he went out a soldier hande^l him a piece of pai>er with a man’s name 
w’ho was not in the tent colony. Tikas asked him wdio gave him authority to 
get this man, and did he get his authority from the civil authorities. The 
soldier told him no; he got It from the military authorities. Tikas told him 
that he understood that the military authorities in Las Animas County was out 
of commission. The soldier then sahl : “ If you don’t pro4luce this man by 
afternoon, we will search the tent colony.” Tikas tlien asked If Maj. Ham- 
rock w'as up at the military camp. The soldier said, “ Yes.” Tikas told the 
soldier he would like to speak to Maj. Hamrock. Then they went away, the 
spokesman saying in a mean manner: “All right, we'll be back again.” We 
went hack to Mrs. Jolly’s house to get the pictures 1 w'as looking at. I went 
home, put them In an envelope, ami had tluau all ready to send when some one 
calle<l : “ liOOk out for trouble; the militia Is coming.” My children had just got 
out of bed, and w(‘re not all dre.ssed. I ran out to see if the militia W'us coming. 
When I got out I met Mrs. Thomas, w ho sahl : “ Wo had better take our children 
and go to the pump station, for I think there Is going to he trouble.” I <lld 
not think myself that there would be, hut I told her to take my children, and if 
anything did happcMi they would be there. I then went over to where my 
husband was, In front of the tent colony, when I saw Tikes running tow'ard 
the colony waiving a white handkerchief, and w’hen he was near the tent colony 
one bomb w^as tired. Before tlie secoml was tired ho was in the tent colony 
and the machine guns began firing. On hearing the hoinhs our men starttsi 
toward the D, & U. O. tracks on their way to the sand hills to lead the tight 
uw’ay from the tent colony. As Mr. Costa w'ent by me I said : “ Charlie, be 
careful, the .soldiers are all around those hills.” He .said : ” We must lead the 
fight away from (he colony, or those machine guns w'lll kill every woman and 
child in here.” My husband told me to run to the children. I ran to the pump 
station ami got In the barn. I stayed there until 7 o’clock at night. 

From about 10 until about 5 o’clock shooting was almost continuous, not 
ceasing more than from three to five minutes. From about 3 to about 6 o’clock 
the bullets around us ralntsl like hailstones, several of the bullets passing 
through the barn where we were hhling. I can not be sure of the time, but 
I should judge it to Ihj about 6 w’hen I first saw the tents burning. Mr. Barton 
said our only hope of escai>e would be if a train should come by. About an 
hour after a freight -train Came by, and I, with my children and about 14 
others, I think, started for the arroyo. After we came out of the barn I looked 
to see if I could see any of the militia, and saw four standing behind a barn 
above us. As I stopped to get under the fence, two shotp w’ere fired at me, 
and missed me by about 2 fet't, striking at the feet of a w’oman wdth a little 
baby in her arms. I laid still several minutes fearing to move. The woman 
{ainted, and her baby fell. I can not remember how I got tWs woman, her 
baby, and my children into the arroyo, I remember seeing a dead man. I had 
bea^ him with others singing “ The union forever,” after he was shot in the 
afternoon. We went from the arroyo to Baye’s ranch, and stayed one hour. 
It was not safe there, so we went to another ranch about 6 miles from there. 
We got a wagon from Mr. Bayes, put the old women and children In the wagon 
and the rest of us walked to this ranch, arriving about midnight. About 9 
next morning Mrs. Thomas and I started to the Black Hills, a distance of about 
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6 miles, to secure water for the men. WIuui we got at t!u‘ foot of the Black 
Hills we met 10 Greek boys, who told us they had taken the men water so we 
neetl not go farther. We met a man In a wagon who took us back to the ranch. 
Later in the afternoon he brought us to Trlnhiad. 1 did not have on sufflelent 
clothing when attacked, and iny children were barefooted, not being fully 
dressed. I lost all of my possessions In the Ludlow battle. 

Mrs. Maggik Domimske. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 11th day of Maj, A. T). 1011. 

I SEAL.] ' Leon V. Guiswolo, Notary t*ublu'. 

My coininlssion expires September 10, 1017, 


AKKIOAVIT. 

I was in Ludlow during the fight. I live close to the depot. My husband 
was not a striker, being a railroad man. About 9 o’clock Monday luorning, (he 
2()th, I was washing my hair, when my husband came in and said to me : “ Gome 
here quick to me; come here quick; I want to show you something.” He 
pointed up to the C. & S. K. track to the left side of the .steel bridge. I lookeil 
and saw two machine guns and saw men fixing breastworks and men all along 
the track with rides. Two men on horseback came galloping down from the 
direction of the steel bridge in a very great hurry. They pu.ssed me and met 
a number of other men, I presumed, to get orders; then all turned and startetl 
hack in the direction of the steel bridge. As they passed us one of them, a 
Mexican, shouted: ‘‘Good, we’re off.” When I saw all this it looked like there 
was going to be trouble. I ran across to warn my neighbors. I noticed several 
men on the ball ground. I had not noticed any excitement at (he tent colony. 
I came right back home. Then the bombs went off and the machine guns and 
rifles began. We inimciHately went to the cellar. We occasionally put our 
heads up out of (he cellarway and watche<l. 

Shoj'tly after the bombs went off we could see men with rifles, with mining 
cai)s on, us though tliey bad come out of the mines, come across between the 
cars from (he direction of the military camp. During the day my husband and 
I .stuck our beads up out of the cellar, and a fellow In uniform cursed my hus- 
band terril)ly. He pointed a giin at my husband and askefl him If Im was a 

sou of a b and a red neck, and .said if he was he would kill him. I pushed 

my liushand buck into (lie cellar and told the man we were not strikers but 
railroad people. 

He said: “What Jn hell are y<ni hiding for?” I told him we had to, on 
account of tlie shooting. We remained In (he cellar until about 4, when the 
switch engine picked us up and took us to town. 

Mrs. Marian Derr. 


AITIDAV I r. 

I lived in Ludlow tent colony about 71 months. On Monday morning, April 20, 
about half past 8 or 9 o’clock my brother .lohn, the two Malmdy boys, and myself 
went to the ball ground to practice. Seeing (lie militiamen and the union men 
running for the hills, we ran to Snotlgra.ss’s store for a hiding place. After we 
got to the store we decided to go to the tent colony to get our clothes. We Just 
got .started when one of the bombs exphsled, and we ran back Into the store. 
The other bombs went off after w'e got back Into the store. We stayed In the 
store until about 4.30 or 5 o’clock; then a shot went near a window, anotlier 
passed near, and we went Into the cellar. We stayed In the cellar until about 
6.30 next morning. At about 2 o’clock we heard an awful racket in the store 
above us. I heard one ask another for a match. We thought our time had 
come. The dog belonging to the Italian kept whining and scratching at the 
cellar door, but they did not discover us. The next n:orning about 0.80 we got 
out, got into a buggy belonging to an Italian rancher, and were trying to get 
away. Two guards pulled their guns on us and told us to halt The Italian 
kept driving on, but I grabbed the lines and stopped him. They told us to get 
out of the buggy and hurry up. They told us to come up to tliem and askeil us 
where we were going. In order to get away we told them we were going to 
work for the Italian (Ai his ranch. 
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They asked us If we knew anyone around there, and we told them, “ No, we 
didn’t” They took us up to the C. & S. depot and called some one. LInderfelt 
came out They had Dave Stewart and Rudolph Carson there, and when we 
came up he said to turn the other boys loose and hold us ; that we looked guilty. 
They stood us up In front of the depot The Italian was standing a little too 
far from my brother, so a soldier iM)ked him in tlie ribs and made him cry. In 
a couple of hours an officer jisked if we had had anything to eat. We told him 
we had nothing since tlie morning before. He told us to go with the guard to a 
store over by the post o/Kce and get something to eat. We told him we did not 
linve any money. He tr)Id us It did not make any dffTerence; we did not need 
any money. We wcuit over and carried a lot of stuff over to the depot. I didn’t 
cai’e for much to eat just then, so ate a couple of apples and a bottle of soila 
water. They kept us here until 2 In the aflernoon, mul then took us over to 
the cookhouse. The cook tohl the officers he wanttnl us over there. Before 
they gave us our breakfast that mornlT»g tliey sent my l)rother, myself, and the 
Italian and a Creek, Mike Pappas, down near the pump house with cartridge.s. 
They said they wanted tluati to kill our wap friends with. Before this they 
told us to pul a (iroi'k who was shot in the foot on the train. Then we went to 
the military camp ami carried water, coal, washed dislie.s, cooked, and did 
everything they asked us to do. 

A man shot his gun accidcuially at the depot. His name was Elston, I think, 
ile belonged to the artillery. Tliey took him prisoner and placed him guard 
over us. He was drunk nearly all the time. He eurse<l us and called us waps 
and red neck.s. WhlU* in the military camp I overheard them talking about 
starting to burn the red-neck store, but an officer came along and stopi)ed them. 
While we were prisoners at the depot wo saw Mr. Snyder juittlng his dead 
boy on the train. He was wrap^xMl up In a while sheet. Wlien we took the 
cartridges down near the jiuinp house we saw Louis Tlkas and Mr. Barth* 
lying dead by the road. The militiamen tohl us that l.ouls the (Irwk came out 
from the tent colony that night and heggnl for his life, saying ho hadn’t 
done anything to anybody and didn't want any trouble with anybody. They 
said at tirst they uere going to hang him, but they told him to rim, and then 
they shot at him. Souk* of (la* soldiers tohl us that Linderfelt wanted to make 
us run and then turn the umchiiie guns on us, hut some of the men said they 
would not stand for it, and went and got Maj. Htimrock. They said he said wo 
had not done anything, and they did not need to do that. 

One fellow by the imine of Musters ke|)l blowing about taking a watch from 
Mr. Fyler after he was dead. He curst^l him and called him a red neck. 
It was either Mr. Fyler’s watch or (me Just like it. They said Mr. Fyler came 
out with a hug of money in one hand and a gun in the other. They told me 
they wanted him and they got him. One of them said If he had been up when 
Mr. Suyder went away he nevan* would liave got away, that It should have 
been him killed Instead of his boy. 

They said Mrs. Jolly came out with a Red Oi-oss, that she was working in 
a retl-nec*k hospital down there, and that th(*y shot her In the arm. They took 
two Slavs off the mixed train, searched them, and, when they found union 
cards, took them prisoners and took them up to the camp to work. One of 
the Slavs had a pretty gimd pair of slioes on ; one of the guards told him to 
take his shoes otf. Tlie guard’s shoes were worn out. He hmk his shoes off. 
He asked the Slav if his (Elston's) shoes would fit him. The Slav put them 
on and said, “ Yes,” Elston then told him to keep them, and he put on the 
Slav’s shoes. Elston took the Greek’s slux's and cut all around the heel. I 
did not see Elston do this, hut the Greek said so, and I saw the shoe. He made 
the Greek work one night and all next day without sleep. They were harder 
on the foreigners than on us. They made us work from 6 o’chx'k in the morn- 
ing until to o’clock at night. Once we worked till after 2, another night until 
after 8, When we would get through Elston would take us to a l>ox car they 
called the guardhousi*, and tell the other guards to shoot us the first move we 
would make. A couple of ulglits after Maj. I^ester was killed the guard, 
Elston, cursed us, called us red ne<’ks and waps, and told us if we made a 
move he’d kill us, that he had a notion to bore a hole in us anyway. I asked 
him what a wap was. He said I was a wap. Then he said foreigners were 
waps. I told him I was raised in this country the same as he was. They said 
they killed 18 women and children In one hole. 

Lieut. Lamey (I don’t know whether this is exactly right, they called him 
Lamey) seemed to feel sorry about it. They cursed Mr. McLennan, and said. 
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th^ wanted to kill him. They told all of us not to six-ak lo hlni. ITe looked 
eo downh^ted I spoke to him anyway. I do not think they saw me. 

One of the oftlcers told the guard to treat Mr. Mclennan with resneet he- 
ouuse he was the president of the union. The lady po.Mtmistress out there they 
culled red-neck postmaster. They did not like her either. 

On ihursday they asked us a few (luestions. They asked us If we know 
anything about the figliting; about who started It. We told them we did not 
know anything about it. We were afraid If we told tla‘ truth they would 
kill us. They then f«iid tliey were going to hold us iimll they could get a lawyer 
there to take our atlidavits. On Snmlay night wo were brought before Oapt 
Van Oise, Maj. Houghton, and some other military olHcer. They askini us if 
we knew who started the tightiag and if llie union men had made any prepara- 
tions for lighting. We told tlieni we did not know am thing alxail it. We 
lost all our clothes. I did not even ha\e a coat on. 

They asked us why we did not go hack t<) work. They said they would glv(‘ 
us an order to any mine we wanted to go. l told them I didii i mvd any order, 
1 knew all the superintemienls and etadd go ba-'k without an oi.ler! They 
freed us Sutiday night, hut wo Inal no mojjey. We W(‘re afraid to walk for 
fear some one would shoot us, aial we were atrahl to rid(‘ for fear some of 
LInderfelt s bunch would get holtl of us, ami that woul<l he worse, until F'rlday 
night when they gave u.s a ticket and sent us «Mit. 1 had a little water spaidel 
that 1 thought so much of. He must have stay«‘d in the tent because his hair 
and eyes were burned. He came to us Tuesday and thev would not lei me 
kt*ep him. I felt sorrier about that than anything. We came to Trinidad 
Friday night. 

tiKoKoK U. ('mmcuiLi.. 

Sub.scrlbed and sworn to before im* this Utli day of May, A. I>. 1914. 

Leon V. (Juiswor.u, Notary Publk. 

My <'oinnds.sl(ai expires SeptemlMa- 10, 1917. 


AFFIOAVI r. 

Sl ATE OF OoiX*R\DO, 

Laa Animas County, 8s: 

Mrs. Cloriiida Padilla: About 9 o’clock I heard two signal shots fired, and 
alKuit live minutes after they startcxl to tiring with tlie machine guns, shooting 
to the tent colony at Ludlow, and then I put my four clilldren hi the hole we 
had made tinder the tent, and we stayeil (here in the hole without food and 
water until about 11 o’clock at nlgbt They were slax^tlng all duv long, never 
fitoppeil a minute. During the day I beard Mr. Snyder say that'hls boy had 
been killed. The tents were full of holes, like lace, 1 came out of the tent 
for a minute to get something for the children to eat, and wtdle I was out 
there they began shooting again and a bullet came close to me, and then I 
went back Into the hole. At s<ane time lat<‘ in the afternoon they started to 
burn the tents. When the tents were first tlreil, they did not burn my tent; 
later in the evening the soldiers came hack to fire the rest of the tents, and 
tliey heard my children crying, and they sahl, “There is a family In there,” 
and they helped me out and took me and the children to tJie depot. While at 
the depot three Mexican guards got mad at the women and said they ought to 
be burned In the tents. 

f’lxmiNDA Padilla. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 1st day of May, A. D. 1914. 

[seal.] Leon Okisw’old, Notary Publiv. 

My commls.sion expires SeptemlKT 19, 1917. 


AFFIDAVIT. 

Stats op Oor>oBAi>o, 

Las Animas CoutUpj ss: 

Mrs. Ed Tonner, of lawful age, being first sworn, upon oath deposes and 
says: That her name is Mrs. IM Tonner. When Mr. Ltnderfelt came into 
camp with his auto loa^ of ammunition, I heard Mrs. Costa crying, and she 
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began praying Santa Marfa aial begging him not to kill her and her little 
children, and he renlied to her, “There is no use In you crying and carrying 
on, UH we have orders to do this, and w'e are going to do it ; no mercy on any 
of you.” 

Mrs. Ed Tonnkr. 

Subscribed and sworn to i)efore me this 30tU day of April, A. D. 1914. 

Ihkal.] Leon Griswouj, Notary Public, 

My commlssifai expires September 10, 1917. 


AFFIDAVIT. 

Statk of Coi.orado, 

Las Animus County, 88: 

Onietomica (bundle, being of lawful age, being flr.st duly sworn, on oath 
deposes and says: That her name is Onietomica Oovadle. I was going up to 
the store in the daytime, and the guards were all around the tents, and they 
start to shoot at tlie tents, and I only had time to get hoid of my baby son, 
about 10 years old, and get into the pump; and the soldiers came up and trieii 
to shoot inside where w’e were, and that came out of the pump when they 
trlwl to shoot with the machine guns and went into the arroyo. There were 
two dead men, and they jum[M‘d rlglit top of them. Couple of soldiers came 
out of the arroyo and was going to kill both of us, and the little boy raised 
up his hands and said, “ Don’t slioot, for my mother’s sake.” I had a machine, 
and the soldiers took it out, and a lot of other stult, and took It to the depot 
and kept it. They stole a trunk full of my clothes; 1 saw them take it with 
my own eyes. I had $5 in money that was stolen. They told me that I should 
be ha])py that you all were not killed. 

Ometomica (her x mark) Covadij:. 

Subscrlb(‘d and sw(»rn to l>(!fore nu‘ this 1st day of May, A. D. 1914. 

litKAi.I Lkon V. Griswold, Notary Public. 

My c(»mmisslon exiilres September 10, 1017. 


affidavit. 

StATK of (\)L0UAIK), 

Las Animas County, ss: 

Mrs. James Fyler, of lawful age, being tirsf duly sworn, on oath deposes and 
says: That her name is Mrs. James Fyler; the first we know is three soldiers 
came down and <lemamled of Louis Tlkas that he give them a man that they 
wanted in the lent colony; that they wanteil him; and he asked them who gave 
them authority to come there, and they said that they came under the mlli- 
lary laws, ami he told them that the military laws were out, and that they 
could not lune anyone In the tent colony, so Hum they went away and I.ouie 
told them to semi MaJ. llamroik down and he wouhl talk with him, and they 
(lid not send him and Louie went to the dejiot to meet Ma.j. Humrock, and they 
liad quite a conversailon u|) tliere and the tlr.st we saw of Louie he was eomUng 
down waving his handkerchief for the crown to go back, as soon us he got In 
sight of the tent colony, and when he got to the tent colony Mrs. Dominsky and 
I were stamling there, we were the only two tliat were <»nt right in the crowd, 
and I walked over to my husband — he wins looking for a pair of field gla.sses — 
and I asked If he laid saw my hoy. and lie told me no, lie hud not ; so just then 
they sliot otT one of tlie bombs and one of the machine guns on the D, & R. G. 
tracks; those were tlie first shots tiuit were fired, and Louie waved his hand- 
kerchief at us ami said, “ Gooil by, I will never you any more,” so then we 
made our escape to tlie pump station. Tlmt was almut 2 o’clock when the shoot- 
ing started, and we stayed tliere all day, then, wiUiout even any water, food, or 
anything. Tlien, about 4.H0, I would Judge, they turned the machine guns on 
Uie tent colony with full force, and I should judge alxmt (5 o’clock the tent col- 
ony started to burn, and about 7 o’clock a freight train came in from Aguilar, 
aud we made our escajie to the arroyo, and then we made our escape to Mr. 
Frank Bayes’s rancli, and from there he hitched up his team and took us to 
Wineberg’s ranch, and we landed there about 2 o’clock in tlie morning,^ and 
about 12 o’clock tlie next day we came to Trinidad. We got to Trinidad about 
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5 o’clock in the evening, and there I learned of iny hiuiband’s death. I did not 
know he was killed until that time. The Sunday before, at 10 o’clock, we had a 
ball game, and we played the men and we got through about 1 o’clock; then we 
all went to the Greek s for our dinner, an<l then after that Tvoule took our 
pictures five different ways with our bloomers on; then we went back and 
playeil another game of ball In the p. m„ about 2 o’clock, and during our ball 
game there were four of the militia came down, and each one carried a gun, a 
rifle in their hands, and we remarked about it on account of it being the first 
time they had ever carried guns at the hall game. 

Affiant further states that from the time the shooting started in the morn- 
ing there were only four men there on the grounds, the others having fled to 
the hills. 

Further afllant saith not. 

Mils. .Tamks Fyi,kk. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this flOth day of April, A. I). ]t)14. 

[sKAJ..] Lkon (JuiHwoij), Notary Publir. 

aiy commission cxplj-es September 10, 11)17. 


AFl-’in.W IT. 


StA'IK ok f’oi.OHADO, 

Las Animas County, ss: 

Idrs. Kd Tonner, who Is about to become a mother, of lawful age, being 
first sworn, upon oath deposes and says: That Iut name is Mrs. Ed Tonner. 
At about 10 in the morning I was in my front room tent sweeping and I heard 
the two bombs fircnl, and I started grabbing for my five children, and to throw 
them into a cave right under my front tent, and I stayed there until about 8 
o’clock at night. All this time from 10 In the morning until 8 o’clock at night 
the machine guns were going. Mr. Snyder came along and he said “My oldest 
Son, F'rank, has half of his heail blowed olT,” and he said “If your children 
wont lay down, slay them and make them lay down ratlier tluin have them 
kllleil,’’ he said, and he held out his two arms like that [ Indicating j and they 
were full of blood, and it seemed that after he left his tent that the machine 
gnns turneil loose all the more. My tent was s^o full of holes that It was 
like lace, pretty near. It could have lasm about 4 when little Frank got his 
heail hurt, and a little while after this they tried to mA the tents on fire. 
I k<‘pt bobbing my head up and down, and Mr. Fyler said, “ For God’s sake 
keep^your head <lown, or you will get it blown off.’’ About 6 o’clock they turned 
around and tore the tent between the two tents, and th(‘y set the broom on fire 
with coal oil, and tlu'y set the tent on fire, with mo right underneatli with my 
live tittle children, then Gusta Uetlich she heli>ed me out with the children, 
gralilTed them up, and then we run to a M(‘,\ican lady’s tent farther down, 
and then Louie the Greek helped me, he helpeil me downi into a hole and threw 
w'ater in my face as I was fainting with all the children, and then l^ouie the 
Greek heard sonu' Mexican baby cry, and he said, “ I must go and see what I 
can do for It,’’ and then after that he says “You peojile had better hit It for 
that ranch over the Bayes,’’ and we staged there unlil the next night; they 
Avere shooting at the ranch liouse, althmigh w'e liad a white flag out. but they 
shot .lust the same. ^Mr. Baye.s then took us to another ranch called Powell’s 
ranch. They let Mr. Bayes then take us to another ramii called Pow'ell’s 
ranch. They let Mr. Bayes through all light and back all right, but Avhen he 
got back to his ranch they flreil on him and hit one of his mules In the thick 
part of the leg, and the next morning we went from Powell’s ranch to Aguilar. 

I was not exi>eoting anything like that and I had very little clothes on. A thin 
skirt and a mother-hubbard apron, and my oldest shoes. Everything that I 
had in this w’orld was lost. I lo.st a $35 watch, $8 chain of ray own ; gold watch 
of my husbands, worth about $25; and then I had a hair chain of ray own hair, 
worth $5; watch charm of ray (iilldren’s hair, worth $5; $16 pair of glasses; 
bracelets of my little girl’s, worth $5 ; opal ring, $7 ; $10 In money. Not a thing 
left in the world. 

Further affiant saith not 


Mas. En Tonnkr. 


Subscribed and sworn to l)efore rae this 30th day of April, A. D. 1914. 
[seal.) ' ^ Lbon V. Gbisw^oli), Notary Public. 

My commission expires September 10, 1017. , 
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AJFIDAVIT. 

State oe CoT/>nAi)o, 

Las Animas County, ss: 

Marla Chaves, being first duly sworn, on oath deposes and states : That her 
name Is Marla (Shaves. Early in the morning I seen a woman going to the 
soldiers’ camp, and I think she was a traitor, an<l ns soon ns this woman got 
to the caniy) the guards came out, and as soon as they reached the camp they 
Btarte<l to fire at the camp. When they started to fire at the camp they kept 
on firing all day, and when they started to fire at the camp we all went Into 
the cellar, about 9 o’clock In the morning. And we stayed In the cellar all day 
until the soldiers took us out about 3 or 4 o’clock In the p. m. They would come 
Inside of the tents and take the best things and then set fire to the tents. 
I don’t know how they set the fire, but T know that they set the tents on fire. 
T lost all my ixu-sonal effects In this fir(‘. I hml .$2nd in the sewing machine 
that my husbaiid’a jM.'ople had sent, and I lost all of that. 

Maria Chaves. 

Subscribed juid sworn to ln'fore me this Jst day of May, A. 1). 1914. 

IsKAU.J Eeon V. Griswot.!). yotary Public. 

My commission expires September Id, 1917. 


\i I m wiT. 

State of roi,oR\no, 

Luh Animas County, ss: 

Mrs. Alcarlta l’<*dreg(m, being first duly sworn, on oath deposes and says: 
That her name Is Mrs. Alcarlta Pedn'gon. I got up late in the morning, and I 
Mwn the guards and itillltla on horsebaick. and they got olT the horses and fell 
down on the ground to get awaay from the fire, and then I went Into the hole 
with the chlldre.n. Th(*re were 11 children and 4 women In the hole, and we 
stayed in that cellar from 9 In the morning until G the next raornliig. I seen 
a militiamen come over there and look inside the tent and strike a match and 
set fire to ^lu‘ tent. 1 stayed In the tent until It was all burned up. There were 
11 children and 2 women sutToeated with the smoke where I was. I lost 2 
children in this cave when the tent was burned. I don’t know where my hus- 
band was at this time. I lo(»k(Hl up out of the hole and saw the soldier set fire 
to llie tent with a mutch, I lost e\eryhlng I had in his fire. 

Mr.s. Ai.oaritv (her x mark) T’w)reoo\. 

Subscribeil and sw(»rn to before me this 1st day of May. A. D. 1914. 

jjsK M.. 1 I.KON V. Gkiswoia>, Notary Public. 

My commission expire.s Se|)temln-r 10, 1917. 


(Mr. Fyler, agent for A. S. at l.udlow, <*an give wonderfid story of mllitla- 
num who Umk p(»ssesslon of the C. A S. .station.) 


LINDSEY EXHIBIT NO. 3. 

June 5, 1914. 

My Dear Coijjy: Of course T n<HMl scarcely tell you that I appreclate<i so 
much our visit. I have Ihh'u giving some consideration to writing you the 
kind of letter that you siiggestetl, namely, In stating concretely what my idea 
was as to what Mr. Rockefeller, jr., might do In the present situation In Colorado. 
Of c*ourse I differ so vitally and fundamentally with Mr. Rockefeller upon some 
of these big questions that I suppose I have a right to assume that he would not 
think of doing some of the things that I would like to setv him do. I think, of 
course, It is one of the greatest opportunities a young man ever had in the 
Jdstory of the world to actually be a Christian and to put into practice the 
advice of Jesus Christ to the rich young man. Of course to put that Into prac- 
tice would require Mr. Rockefeller to busy himself in studying the present In- 
dustrial and economic conditions in this country and finding out how he can 
best dispossess himself and those about him of their possession and their power, 
which means, of course, to change the laws of property under which they were 
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able to create the conditions that are responsible for them. I say this in all 
kindness, and, of course, if Mr. Uockefelier could understand me, which. I 
quite understand, Is practically iiniwssible, he would not* ftnd the sliKhtest 
offense at my frank expression of views concerning not so much him, hut tlie 
conditions that are responsible for him and those with liiin. In a measure, ex- 
cept as I am interested in the w’onderful opportunity of Mr. Rockefeller, I am 
rather indifferent to what he doe^, because he can no meri* slop or seriously in- 
terfere with the evolution (as 1 liope it will la* rather than revolution) now 
going on In the world— as men becmne more, enlightened and Intelligeut— than 
he could interfere with tlie orderly pro(H.‘sses of birth in nature. It may not 
come in his time, my time, or ytmr.s, hut it is Just ns sure to come ns there is a 
God in heaven. The laws of property and tlie conditions that are largely re- 
sponsible for misery, crime, and the kiial of slavery in this country tiiat is 
chiefly responsible for Mr. Rockefeller’s power and wt'alth, are going to k* 
ahollshetl or changed to more nearly approximate real Justice. I am one of 
those who trust and hope' and will work for Its abolition piaicefully and through 
the kind of laws that wi* already haven hut I am also oia* of those who really 
fear very much that it will have to come forcibly. My fears in this respect 
are largely due, not to the extremists, the radicals, the Socialists, and tiie 
anarchists, but to the hlindne.ss of men like Mr. Rockefeller and those around 
him. 

1 hope neither you nor Mr. Rockefeller will niisund(‘rstand me. I am jicrfectly 
aw'are and credit Mr. Rockefeller with perfect sincerity in IxMieving that he Is a 
Christian, hut of course — acconling to my philosopliy and beliefs and under- 
standing — T do not think that ho is eitiuu* a (Miristlan or begins to approaeli 
Christianity. Rut I do lielieve that because 1 want to regard him as sincerely 
blind, that if he could only S(!e the llglit he \vouId laailly he what he now only 
tliinks he is — a Clirlstinn. Sauls or St. Pauls are Just as j)OKKible In this day 
am! age as they have been In other days. Some of the most progressive nic'ii 1 
know were just as blind 10 or 20 years ago as Mr. Rockefeller seems to he now. 
And right here let mo say that I do not wish to judge him. I may, of course, 
ho mistaken, but I am merely drawing my conclusions from what he is piir- 
portCHl to liavo said and what I km>w he lia.s done. 

Rut I must not use my ojiiK>rtiiidty to wrile y(ui by attempting a discussion of 
the problems that wouhl perhaps only he fill lie for our immedlnto purposes. 
My real purpo.se in seeing Mr, Rockefeller was as follows: 

p-irst. Just as I have vlsite<! men in prison, who were there largely through 
conditions In their lives, and T visited them bccau.se 1 wanted to help them. 

Second. Rccause I wanted to try and convince him that he could help himself 
by helihng us In our present struggles in (k)lorado. My plan was this: H’o pre- 
sent .some phases of this slluallon that I feel he knows nothing about and that 
he has never seriously considered, that would Justify him in saying to me pt»r- 
sonally that I could say to President Wilson tluit while he did not admit that 
he controlled the situation or that lie believed personally there was anything 
to arbitrate, or that their company was in any way to blame for conditions In 
southern Colorado, that ncverthele.ss if the i’resid(‘nt saw fit to appoint a com- 
mission made up of men of known Integrity, fairness, and Justice, who might k‘ 
acceptable to him, that he would n.se his jicrsonal Influence with his assoidates 
to get them to consent to submit to nrhltratlon by such a commission, and 
that he personally — under the conditions mentioned — would permit the public 
to know that he was using his p(*rsonal influence to that end. The reasons, of 
course., would he that llu‘re were other pfsqJc* wlio did not agree with him that 
there was nothing to arbitrate, and that by consenting to sucii an arrangement 
it would restore peace* — at least temiiorarlly — to oiir distracted State. If Mr. 
Rockefeller, Jr., would have asserted hlrn.self, even to the extent here mentioned, 
even though it did not re^sult in an arbitration, it would have lieen of great help 
to him and others who would like to sev a belter understanding in this country 
between capital and labor. And, of course, I i)elieve that If he would have sin- 
cerely taken that attitude (and, of course, I believe it would have l)een 8in<*ere) 
It would have resulted in the President appointing such a board and both 
sides consenting to Jiblde by its findings. At least, the effort would have been 
more than worth while and would have put Mr. Rockefeller in a much better 
position before the public than he now ocaiples and given us a hope In this 
State that we do not seem now to have. 

I feel rather grateful that because of my experiences In these struggles that I 
positively do not feel^any of the bitterness that generally attend it, and the 
things that people say about me do not at all disturb me. If I can be of any 
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small service In helping to change the conditions that are chiefly responsible for 
the difficulties we are facing In this country, I shall count it a privilege, and In 
that sort of workdt would have been a pleasure to me personally to have met 
Mr. ttookefeller, lo have understood him better, and I hoped to have had him 
understand me better. I very much fear, however, that under the circumstances 
that would be impossible. But If It Is uot, as I wrote Mr. Uockefeller, at some 
future time under most any conditions he names I would be glad to see him and 
discuss these matters. 

My trip East was altogether unexpected and taken with great reluctance, if 
not indeed rebellion, for I felt that there were others who could do whatever 
might be done a good deal better than I could do it. I hud already arranged to 
leave here the latter part of June for my vacation In July and August, that I 
shall devote mostly to my (Jhautauqua work that I am in the liablt of doing 
every stnnmer. My wife has not been at all well, and I shall probably take her 
to Battle Creek, which will re<iuire me to leave a week or 10 days earlier than 
I anticipated, so that I shall probably leave Denver about the 18th of June. 
My work will be, in part, in Pennsylvania, New’ York, and New England. I 
shall pass through New York several times during the summer, but 1 think It 
would give me on opportunity to either see you or Mr. Rockefeller in connec- 
tion with this matter. If you think it i>ossn)le or worth wldlo. 

With kindest regards and good wishes, I am, 

Sincerely, yours, 

Hon. Evkkktt Coi.hy, 

Attonu’if at Lu/r, Newark, N. ./. 


LINDSEY EXHIBIT NO. 4. 


Benjamin Lindsey, Esq., 

Denver, Volo. 

Deau Sik: When reading the inten*sting Interview on Colorado which you 
gave In Chicago, en route to Wasldngt<m, I was remlndeil of a meeting of a 
dozen or more doctors at a prondnent sanatorium In Denver last winter at which 
time the deporable state of affairs surrounding us w'as mentioned. The superin- 
tendent of the sunutorluin, known for judgment and conservatism, made the 
statement that what was most ne<Hled In Denver was live funerals and the name 
“Judge” Lindsey headed this list of those whose demise would contribute most 
to the return of peace, power, and plenty in our State and particularly in 
Denver. 

I have thought your ability to “ grand stand ” might be directed in a more 
helpful way if you liad the good of your State uppermost in mind rather than 
going about encouraging the “ yellow ” journals to knock our State, your home 
State. We have most certainly suffered long ami patiently while you and others 
indulge yourselves. 

I appreciate your derangbd mental state, but in your solitude try and right 
yourself or be charitable and move where your nature will be neutralized and 
allow a measure of pe.ace to emerge from the state of anarchy you are in a 
part responsible for in Colorado. 

Uesptvlfully, 


A. M. Mooke. 


May 1914. 


LINDSEY EXHIBIT NO. 5. 

In examining the reports of the State coal mine inspector, 1007-8, relating 
to Las Animas County alone, it was found that 38 married men were reported 
in coal-mine accidents. No record was kept of dependent children. 

In 190^10 a record of dependent children was kept as follows: In 1909, 18 
heads of families were killed, leaving 88 children ; in 1010, 90 heads of familfes 
were killed, leaving 249 cliildren; in 1911, 25 heads of families were killed, 
leaving 77 children. In 1912, 20 heads of families were killed, leaving 74 
children. 

Mine accidents in four years deprived 438 children of their breadwinners. 
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The State coal-mine Inspector’s report, covering the State, Rho^^•s that in 
1909-10 374 children were left fatherless from coal-mine accidents alone. In 
1911-12 248, making a total of 022 in the space of four years. 

The report beginning January 1 and ending December 1, 1913, shows the 
following: Number injured i>er 1,000 employed, 27.5; number of tons prcalueed 
for each life lost, 84,263; number of tons produml for each nonfatal accident. 
20,183 ; number of widows left, 51 ; number of children left fatherless, 108. 

DENrat, Dcvcnibcr 21, 

Sometime in the early winter of 1914 I askeil the State board of charities 
and corrections, through their secretary, to furnish me with a statement of the 
number of dependent or fatherless children made so through deaths of fathers 
in coal-mine accidents. Having misplaced the reiwrt furnished me at that time, 
r was again, on December 12, 1914, furnishwl by the State board of charities 
and corrections of the State of Colorado with the above statement on this 
typewritten sheet of paper at tlie statehouse In Denver. T secnriMi the state- 
ment at this time to file with the Industrial Relations Commission, as l^tng one 
of the Items as to why the Juvenile Court of Denver Is Interested in the Indus- 
trial problems pertaining to coal-mine dlfllcultles. At the tina* this statement 
was first issued I i)ersonally gave it to all ot the Denver patters. 1 use<l It In an 
address at the stateliouse at a conference calle<l under the auspices In part of 
the State board of charities and corrections. The Denver Express was the only 
paper that published any part of it. 


LINDSEY EXHIBIT NO. 6. 

May 29, 1911. 

Jir. Er.r M. Ciiioss, 

Statchousef Oily. , 

JMy Dear Mk. Gross; On Saturday, May 27, I had a conference with the 
deputy lal)or commissiorua* {tnd chief factory Inspector of this State. I asked 
him for an opinion upon the following questions: 

First. The conditions concerning chlld-lahor evils in this State and the 
ntvmsity for additional legislation for the protection of children against such 
evils. 

Second. What part, if any, has been taken by an m’ganizallon known as the 
State bureau of child and animal pnaectlon, with (dlices in lh(‘ State Capitol 
Building, for the enforcement of existing laws and securing additional legisla- 
tion that has lK*en dwnuHl m‘edful for their protection. 

He informed me that you were one of his deputi<‘s, in ev«‘ry way reliable, and, 
because of much personal work done by you and first-laiial information from 
your own Investigations and experienc(* In the last legislature, in every way 
e.spwhilly qualified to answer these questions, ami he therebu'e asknl me to 
direct this inquiry to you, assuring me that he would heartily approve any 
reiKU’t you are good enough to make in this matter. If you can, therefore, 
furnish me such a rejjorl at your earliest convenience I would greatly af)- 
pn'iJute It. 

Sincerely, 


Ben B. Lindsey. 


Jmlge Ben 15, Lindsey, 

Denver, Colo. 


DEN\i:it, (^oo, May SI, 1911. 


My Dear Sir: In answer to your commiinhatlon of May 29 I beg to report 
as follows: 

TTp to May, 1909, Colorado had no factory Inspection such as exists in many 
other States. Up to that time as to chihl labor the State bureau of child and 
animal protection pretendeil to a.ssume the dutlt*s that ordinarily devolve upon 
factory Inspectors. But since Colorado — now a State of nearly a million people — 
had been growing in industrial development It has been re<*ognlzed for several 
yqars past that this kind of an arrangement was not satisfactory. While the 
State bureau of child and animal protection rendere<l absolutely no assistance 
In the legislature of 1909 in securing the passage of the law providing for fac- 
tory inspectors, we know that the effort to obtain such legislation had your 
earnest support Undp this law I was appointed a factory Inspector In May, 
1909. When we came^ to consider the subject of child labor in this State the 
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officers of this department were confronted with a public statement diligently 
circulated by the State bureau of child and animal protection to the effect 
that there were no child labor evils in Colorado. The impression thus created 
had taken such a firm hold upon the minds of the people that it was difficult 
to have statements to the contrary credited, for they wore immediately met 
with this authoritative announcement — always insisted upon even in the face 
of complaints to the contrary. It led the people of the State into a false 
security against such evils — at lea.st this is my firm conviction after two years 
of active service as a factory Inspector in tills State. Believing at first that a 
bureau hearing such a name was what it pretended to b(‘, I was naturally one 
of those deceUed as to real conditions until I became disillusioned through my 
own personal Investigation and the sights I witnessed with my own eyes. 

Some time after I was api>olnted you may recall a conference I had with 
you, in which you told me that while you had also been disposed to accept 
these stateimaits of the Stale bureau of child and animal protection, that you 
were iiecoming suspicious and wished me from time to time in my inspection 
trips to get such facts as I could. I found that wldle in Denver, largely due 
to a very effective compulsory school law that conu>elled tlie attendance of 
children ip) to the ago of IG years for the entire school term from September 
to June — witli certain exemptions permitted betwwn 14 and 1(5 — atid a juvenile 
delimpient law that made any child or children who faileil to comply with this 
law, and the contributory delinquent law that made any istrou tiuis in viola- 
tion of tin* s(‘hool law employing clilldrt'U subject to a i)enalty of not to exceed 
one year In jail or .$1,(HK) fine, it was very seldom that I enconnter(‘d Improper 
chilli labor in Denver, in addition to this system of juvenile laws we had some 
child labor laws proper that while by no im^ans sufficient were of some vjilue 
until the decision of the supreme court (Kiircher v. People, 41 Colo., 495). 
There tlie court passisl upon the const Itntlonalily of the law of this State regu- 
lating the emjdoyinent of children and women, and hi‘!d that under the consti- 
tution of this State only the general assembly might declare employments in- 
jurious or dangerous to health, life, or llmh, in accordance with the constitu- 
tional amendment of 1901 — a jireciiullon which the legislature had ab.solntely 
failed to do in any pnwious child-labor law as such, or in any hill presented to 
the legislature except In a bill drafted liy you and presented to the recent 
legislature. This decision caused it to he contended by some of the ablest 
lawyers in the State that (’ol(»rado had no child-labor law, and the only pro- 
tection afforded the cldhlren was through the juvenile laws rc'ferreil to that 
were drafted by yon and enacted by thi* legislature In IIM),^. But in a city 
like Denver, with its juvenile court and school altimdance officers to enforce 
this school and contributory delinquency law, and in many counties similarly 
situated, the children- cmild he adtHiiiately protei-ted except possibly during the 
summer vacation months against the evils of child labor. But I found from 
my first inspections of coal mines and coal-mine disasters in the southern part 
of the State that this system of laws, however worthy and effective In other 
parts of the State, was not sufficient for any sort of adiniuate protection for 
the ehlldreii. Tills nas due to two causes — first, the absence of a child-labor 
law projH'r utxm whicli we could place any depemlence In view of the decision 
of the supreme court mention<Ml, and second, b»*cause of the iiolitical conditions 
we encountertHl In dealing with some of the great fuel cori>oratlons whose 
aetivltles extend into various sections of this and other States. I found 
that tliese corporations so completely controllal the politics of their local 
counties that school officers deiiendcMl upon to enforce the system of laws that 
you had secureil In 1903 were responsive rather to the interests of these 
corporations than to the demands of the home and tlie interests of the children. 
Of course most of my work in these coal districts concerned the investigations 
of disasters in mines In which numbers of liw's were lost The very first 
investigation of this kind undertaken by me you will find reportefi on pages 31 
and 32 of the Biennial Report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Colorado, 
1999-10. From that report I quote the following on page 32 : 

“Two of the victims were Mexican boys, 15 and 16 years old, respectively, 
who were employt^d as trap boys. The younger of the two was killed on his 
or more. If this boy were as Illiterate as most of the Mexican workmen are, 
then he was employed in direct conflict with the State law, which forbids the 
employment of boys under 16 years of age who can not read and write. 

“ Wishing to ascertain the attitude of the company on the question of child 
labor, I dropped down to Segundo and found several boys working there under 
the legal age. A small lad told me that he had received 25 cents per day for 
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assistinir In drawing coke from the ovens. He was 10 years old. For Ills name 
and the names of others under 14 years of age 1 refer you to Segundo scIkhIuK's 
that are filed in your office. The company officials explained the preseiui' of 
these children on the ovens by stating that drawing coke is confiact work; 
that is, the workman receives 95 cents per oven for drawing ; and If he can use 
his children to advantage, it is no business of theirs ; that is, for the officials to 
interfere. Now, I wish to call your alleriti<m to this : That in the work of draw- 
ing coke from the ovens the opening is broken out, displaying a mass of molten 
coal, which is brought to lower temperature by phiylng a stream of water on It. 
This results in clouds of gas and smoke rushing out and enveloping tliose who 
must draw the coke. It is in that gas-charged atmosphere that these children 
must work. 

“ It was on February 11 that I wiis in Segundo, and at that time tlicre w^ere 
no age certificates on file in the office of the superintendent. On February 211 I 
was in Sopris, a camp just a few miles below Segundo, and found live age (Ht- 
tificates on file, signed by parent.s, certifying that the boy nameil therein was 
over 14 years old, and each certificate was daUnl Ft'bruary 1.5, 1910. I only 
mention tills to show that there is a master mind at the head and nothing Is 
overlooked or left to chinice when tin* Interests of the company are at stake, 
fifteenth birthday and had hinni working in the mine for a matter. of six months 
juid I might mention that I have found that tlie officials of the company — that 
i.s, the men in charge of the w'ork, from ilie division superintendent down to the 
lowly washer boss — are all men of high efficiency, excellent, likable men, ainl 
tliorough gentlemen in the ordinary acceptance <»f the term, but they have all 
Iteen traimxl in tlie same school, wliose first l(‘.s.son is ‘ loyalty to the company.’ 
So imbued are they wltli this idea that to their mimls anytlilng that is profitable 
for the company is right and unytldng that threatens dividends Is wrong.” 

During that investigation I sjient six weeks in the southern Colmaido coal 
camps, and in connection with my oih(*r work 1 liad occasion at first hand to see 
and know exactly what I am talking about, and to all of which I am willing to 
give le.stlmony in any way. 1 can .say to you po.sitively, tlien, that In practically 
every camp where (‘(»ke ovens w’ere operate<l chlhlren W'cre employed. In each 
case this employment would have been in ul>soIule violation of those* laws exist- 
ing In many of the Stales for their protection, but not unden’ any child-labor law 
pr<»^>er on our statute books. All of this proved the ne(*d of an ujvto-date child- 
labor law. 

As soon as my report upon the Primero ellsaster w’as made public I was 
astoundeel to note that E. K. Whitehead, who Is mw and has been for more 
than 10 years past the secretary and director of the work of the State bureau 
of child and animal jirotoctlon, ni.sInHl into the public prcs.s with a denial of the 
facts, and by wide circulation of this denial it wnis again sought to create tlie 
impression, which he has for years past .so persistently spread abroad, that 
there Is no child-labor law in Colorado, I hail been yx'rsonally on tlie ground, 
often talked with tlie.se children while engaged in these dangerous occupations — 
one of them positively not over 10 years of age — wldle Wliitehead made no pre- 
tense of any such experience. I may say here that during tlie fight for a chlld- 
lalwr law during the recent legislature, wlieii tlie iiuwt bitter opposition to any 
genuine bill was that encountered from Wliitehead, claiming to be bucked by his 
State bureau, I went iKTsonally to his office to convince him tliat his denial of 
my report was false and luiju.st to tlie clilldren of this State, for it was really 
playing these young lives into tiio hamls of the great corjiorate Interests for 
exploitation In tlie manner- 1 had been able to prove. Whitehead’s only excuse 
for his denial of my official roi^ort and positive statoraents was an alleged inves- 
tigation which he claimeil to have had maile through some employee of his 
State bureau. I asked to be confrontwl by that man, and in Whitehead’s office, 
in his presence and that of one Dr. Mary Bates and one W. R. Calllcotte, the 
bureau’s lobbyists, this officer, whose name I can not recall, aclmltted, upon 
being questioned, that he had visited these coke ovens at a time of day wlien 
no work was being done. Whitehead seemed dumfounded at the frank confes- 
sion made by his alleged Investigator. 

At this conference I urged, in view of my own experience and personal knowl- 
edge, the absolute necessity for a new child-labor law, Whitehead then pre- 
tended that he was willing for the enactment of such a law notwithstanding 
his former statements to ^e contrary, and the rumors that were constantly 
heard that the bureau through Whitehead and bis lobbyists would do all they 

8881fi*~-S. Doc. 4115, e4~l— vol 8 2^ 
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could to prevent the paasage of a real chiUMalwr law. As the session of the 
legislature progressed I found that these rumors were positively true, and 
that Whitehead, who directed the work of the bureau, had no desire for the 
passage of a real child-labor law designed to guarantee real protection against 
children esiwjclally subjected to these terrible conditions in the coal fields. 
My pr(K)f of this charge you, of course, know, but brielly summarized It Is this: 
There were three cliihl-labor bills !ntro<luc<Ml in the legislature Just ended, 
one drafted by our department, another drafted by you, and another draftetl, 
so far as we (!an gain any Information on the subject, In Whitehead’s office; 
that Is, the bureau of child uial animal protection. Our bill was defeated. 
That left for consideration the bill drafted by you and Introductni by Mrs. Jones, 
know'll as H. B. 513, and the bill supportetl by the Stale btinniu of child and 
animal protection, kmnvn as 11. B. 304, by Mrs. Lafferty. About April 1, 
when the fate of these two bills was in the balance, there was distributed among 
the members of the legislature a copy of the monthly magazine known as 
“Child and Animal Protection,” piiblisheil by the State bureau of child and 
animal protection, containing an article on child labor, and, In view' of the ter- 
rible conditions tluit I hu\e relatwl, contained this amazing sentence: “This 
bureau, which alone has enforced the child-labor hnvs in this State up to this 
time, is not anxious to have a child-labor law enacted. We are still able, as 
heretofore, to i)ut an end b) it at <mce whenever it is dlscovere<l.“ But at this 
time having lost our own bill we had Joined hands with the forces W'orklng 
for the passjige of the Jones bill. Whitehead, claiming to represent the State 
bureau, urged the passage of the Lafferty bill. 

1 need not go Into details as to what a hopeh*ss, inefficient, ami unconstitu- 
tional measure that w'as. That was shown ui) In arguments before committees 
uml in tyiiewrltten nu'morandums you clrculateil. In these exposures it was 
show’ll to he the most outrageous lniiM)sltIon ever sought to be ImiHiseil upon the 
people of any State as a child-labor law. Its passage would have lieen very 
pleasing no doubt to those wdio have been benetitc'd by the work of the bureau. 
The bill w’ould not only permit the shameful exidoltatlon of little children in their 
coal mines and coke ovens, hut would aetuall.\ legalize it. The magazine, (fiilld 
and Animal Protection, authorized and puhlLslusi by this Stiite bureau, and 
through pamiihlots and statements similarly IshiuhI liy its secretary, Mr. White- 
heail, have contalneil the vilest denunciations of men In this State who have 
fought the ImiU’opt'r corporate influences we encounteriMl In our effort to protect 
the children, They have sought In every w’ay to discriMlit them In onler to make 
their ow'ii w'ell-known political activity effective and siu’cessful. I have no 
hesitation in saying that from my own experience as a factory inspector that 
the State bureau of child and animal protection, directly or indlre<’tly. l.s one 
of the most effective weapons in the hands of sj^ecial interests in this State 
In their elforts to destroy men or elTectlve measures affonllng real protection 
and doing real Justice to the children of this State. AftiT the exposure of the 
child-labor hill hacketl by Whitehead and his bureau tlu\v did not dare to push 
It further, and there being left only the Jones bill reb'rred to they then pro- 
cihhUhI by (*very means within their pow'er to try to kill that hill. After a most 
terrific fight against them In the closing days of the session, through the hardest 
kind of work by this department, the officers of the Juvenile Court of Denver, 
the labor organizations, various women’s organizations, and others really in- 
terested In the protection of children, this dastardly effort of the State bureau 
of child and animal protection w’as prevented and the Jones bill was passeil. 

The bureau can not deny resiKinsibillty for the acts of Its agent, for never 
once bus it repudlattnl them, nor did any of Its other members show any activity 
to assist those engaged In the real fight for the protection of children. In 
strange contrast to their public statement that w'e needed no child-labor law 
and their etfort to pass one that legalized the work of little children over 13 
year of age in mines, smelter.s, coke ovens, and every possible dangerous kind 
of employment Is section 3 of the law passeil In spite of their opposition, which 
absolutely and positively prohibits any child under 16 years of age under any 
conditions whatever and without any right to a permit from any source what- 
ever to work “ in any underground works or mine, in or about the surface work- 
ings thereof, or in any smelter, coke oven.” and, indeed, in any other of the 
common and well-known dangerous employments which most of the model 
child-labor laws of the Nation forbid, and w'hlch this State bureau was anxious 
and did everything in their pow'er to legalize and permit. 

Very respectfully, 


fin M. Qaosii. 
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LINDSEY EZHIBIT NO. 7. 

Junk 1, 19U. 

Hon. Ben B, Lindsey, 

Judge of the Juvenile Court, City. 

My Dear Sir: Your lottor of May 29 addressod to the sheriff and chief of 
police in this city, Mr. Hamilton Armstrong, In which you ask for a report from 
our department concerning our experiences In the matter of the protection of 
children against tlio evils of child labor in this city and county, and any dilfl- 
culties we have encountered in connection with such laws or obtaining the pas- 
sage of such laws, has been referred to me by him for reply. I have, as you 
know, for the past seven years, been especially detailed by the iwllce depart- 
ment to look after all cases concerning Juveniles, and to secure as far as this 
department is able to secure the enforcement of laws for their protix’tion. 

As to child labbr, we have long had, as you know, the set of laws drafteil by 
you and passed early in 1903, consisting of the school law, requiring children 
to attend scIjooI for the entire school year — from Septcunber to June; the Juve- 
nile delinquent law, making children guilty of nonschool attendance up to 16 
years of age delinquent children, except where they have permits between 14 
and 16 for the causes mentioned In the law, ami the very important contribu- 
tory delinquent law wiiicli has enabled us to reach most of the child-labor evils 
In this city, although in rwent years we have fell In Denver, as it has been felt 
in other parts of the State, the necessity for a g(K)d child-labor law proixT, es- 
Iiecially In view of a decision of the supreme court which is said to have In- 
validated practically all the child-labor laws of this State, Our work during the 
past tw’o years th(*refore has lieeu to enforce such laws as we have, and to get 
on the statute books of Ihe State such laws as we ought to have. In enforcing 
our statutes on this subject I have come In contact with some rather flagrant 
abuses from time to time, and these, of course, have been promptly checked by 
our department, and where that could not be deme or w here it seemed necessary, 
as It has in some cases, complaints have been filed in the juvenile court. 

The State bureau of child and animal protection has given very wide pub- 
licity to the charge that no department of State government has undertaken to 
enforce these laws except their department, aral In every way they have sought 
to .secure the exclusive privilege of enforcing these laws, not only in Denver 
but tliroughout the State. Their efforts in this re.si)ec1 Imve been so excep- 
tional and unusual as to occasion some suspicion as to their purposes and mo- 
tives, for it is well knowm in tills State that some of the represcMilatlves of big 
business interests have been most active In the support of tliat society, who 
have been likewise active in opposing legislation and the enforcement thereof 
designed to help the clilldren that might invade tlielr privileges. 1 firmly be- 
lieve this to be the case as to the subject of child labor us from my own ex- 
Iierience — not only In enforcing the laws but In the active part I have taken In 
securing other laws whlcli were mucii netnled. 

You may recall tlie cases of Mary McGrath, age 13, residence 1128 Thirteenth 
Street; Hazel Morin, age 13, residence 923 Fourteenth Street ; Olln Frazer, age 
13, residence 1129 Tliirteenth Street; and Irene Burke, age 11 years, residence 
665 Bannock Street. (The addresses given were those at the time the cases 
came under my observation.) These cases may serve as an example of some I 
have had to deal with. I found these children working In various cheap 
theaters of thi.s city without a p(»rmit from the school autiiorltles. I found 
these children going home from these theaters, where they had been working, 
as late as 11 o’clock at night unaccompanied by parent or guardian. Of course, 
I apprehendeil them and in tiie course of my duties visited their homes, talked 
to their mothers and also the various managers of the theaters, threatened to 
file informations against them in the Juvenile court for contributing to Juvenile 
delinquency. I recall distinctly that a few days after I consulted the parents 
regarding this matter they came to me with a statement that they understood 
that the humane society had charge of such cases. They had gone to Mr, 
Whitehead, the secretary of that society, and Mr. Whitehead had said to them 
that there was no law whereby 1 had any authority to proc’eed against them or 
tlie managers of the theaters for employing these children under such condi- 
tions. You no doubt' recall that I brought these children and their parents be- 
fore you with the result that they were immediately taken out of the theater 
and — notwithstanding the uncertainties under our child-labor law-His a result 
of the threatened prosecution and the promise of the theater managers not to 
again employ the children and the parents not to permit it, we were able to 
end the abuses referred to. 
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By an arrangement you made with the police department of Denver some 
seven years ago, I was especially detailed to patrol the business district of the 
city In the Interest and especially enforcing the laws for the protection of the 
children, and because of this fact largely there have been comparatively few 
evils of child labor, but In this entire experience I do not recall having come in 
contact with a single officer of the State bureau of child and animal protection, 
or hearing of any work undertaken by them for the protection of children, 
against such evils in this city. The statements that they constantly spread 
abroad that they are solely responsible for the enforcement of laws for the 
protection of children against such evils are of course absolutely false. 

Now, as to obtaining nee<led legislation. Having been detailed on your court 
from the police department on this special work for the past seven years, I 
have naturully Jolneil hands with you and the court In the rather terrific fights 
that have been carried on here for the passage of laws tliat luive been drafted 
and presented to the legislature by the Juvenile court During the session of 
the legislature Just closetl, I think I can fairly say that no individual was more 
active than I was in helping secure the passage of H. B. r»l3, known as the 
Jones bill, drafteil by you to cover the deficiencies and difficulties in our present 
child-labor situation. It may seem almost increillble, but it is a fact, and I 
think those connected with the lower department and other organizations simi- 
larly Interesteil In securing such legislation will assure you that our most 
active and even bitter opposition came from the State bureau of child and 
animal protection In our efforts to get the Jones bill passe<l. In the first place 
tlielr agents and lobbyists privately circulated the statement that we did not 
need any child-labor law. While so far as we could get them committed In 
writing or in any public way, they took the amazing position (for a bureau 
claiming to protect children) that if any child-labor law should be enacted, it 
should be a bill known us the Lafferty bill, house bill 864. This Lafferty bill, 
as pointed out by some of the best experts In the State on this subject, was so 
cunningly drawn as to leave nothing to be dc'sired by the great coal mine and 
other Interests in the State, the cheap theaters, and Influences of that kind that 
have contributed most to child-labor evils. It was shown that the Ljifferty 
bill actually legalized the labor of children over 18 years of age in practically 
all of the dangerous employments, such as mines, smelters, mills, coke ovens, 
and that work known as that of breaker boys about tlie sui*face workings of 
coal mines. In arguments made by you before the joint committees of house 
and senate, and In written memorandums and stntemeuts, aud from the opinions 
of able lawyers, it bwame perfectly clear that nothing would do more to 
Jeopardize the welfare of the children of this State in regard to child labor 
than the passage of the Lafferty bill, which was i)roix)scd by the State bureau 
of child and animal protection. You may recall how diligently I workeil with 
my friends among the so-calletl machine politicians to get them to si)are the 
children of this State from any sucli calandty. You know lu)w men lu au- 
thority, at private conferences between them, you, and myself, state<l that the 
bill you prepared to avoid Uiese difficulties, would never be passed, and that the 
program was to kill It, and If any bill was passed it was to be this Lafferty bill 
Thest» men you talked to iu my presence were men who represent the powrs in 
politics in this city. But through the hardest kind of work — Indeetl, one of the 
most terrific struggles In which I have ever engaged — we were able to defeat 
the Intentions of the powers to carry out a program proposed by this State 
bureau which was against the welfare, protection, and best interests of the 
children in Colorado. As you know while you were in the city during the legis- 
lative struggle I was constantly In conference with you, anti while you were 
away we were in constant telegraphic communication, and 1 think some of the 
finest legislative work ever done— and all of it prefectly legitimate and in 
every way commendable, requiring skill and knowledge of politics and poll* 
tlclans— was done largely through your direction in order to defeat the “In- 
terests ” In this matter. 

1 was almost constantly in the legislature during its dosing hours when the 
result of this fight was in the balance, and notwithstanding we had succeeded 
in killing the vicious Lafferty bill, the agents of this State bureau of child and 
animal protection were using every Influence in their power to the very last 
to defeat the Jones child-labor bill drafted by you to cover the weaknesses and 
defects in puf child-labor situation. The Lafferty bill not only legalized the 
dangers of child labor referred to, but it made no effort whatever to protect 
children in those dangers to be encountered in the cheap theaters and other 
places which at the time no law of this State was believed to cover, Wa B. 
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OaliCGtte, in the pay of the bureau, and an a^ent of WhlteheR<l, was their chief 
representative in the very critical periods referred to. I am perfectly satisfied 
from his attitude, actions, and conduct that he was bringinp; to bear every in- 
fluence in his power and hoping against hope to the end that a real chihl-lalwr 
law such as the Jones bill would not pas.s the legislature. I have his written 
statements that he was opposed to the bill, and his conduct in trying (o bring 
about its defeat is so notorious that I doubt if it will meet with a denial from 
any source. 

I have been a police official in this city and county for 11 years, ami I am 
thoroughly familiar with politics and political conditions In tills State, and I 
can say without hesitation that the Senate bureau of child and animal protec- 
tion has not only not berni the chief factor as claimed by them In enforcing 
child-labor laws, but, on the contrary, have had very little, if anything, to do 
with such enforcement during that experience, and it constituted tlie chief 
obstacle in securing laws which could be enforced. 

Very respectfully, 

John S. riiiLciPS, 


LINDSEY EXHIBIT NO. 8. 

[Nows, r>oo. 1014.] 

}{1X;0MMENDATI0N8 OF THE BU81NP:8S Mp:n’s COMMITTEE TOR THE 1915 IUtDQET, 
yUUMlTTTO TO THE ('iTY COUNCIL. 

RK JUVENIIJ-: COURT. 

In view of the conflicting statements in regard to the value of the work 
of this court made to this oominitttH?, we desire to say that our recommenda- 
tions are made simply with a view to effecting economies and business efficiency. 

The appropriation under this head for Oie curiHMit year was $17,000; $25,0(X) 
Is asked for the year 1915. No reasons are given In the statement of tlie cxmrt 
justifying any increase for next year. 

We find that the judge of this court, during the past years, has been ub«>nt 
from the city a considerable portion of the tlim*. We believe this to be a 
public scandal, showing Uiat either there is not sufficient work to justify the 
existence of the court or that the judge Is not giving his wliole time and at- 
tention to it. 

We recommend a nHluctlori of at least two in the number of probation offi- 
cers; that the work of the clerk and deputy clerks be done by one employee; 
and, as there is not sufliedent work to keep the stenographer regularly employed 
uiK)n the court work, that bis coraiionsation be AxcmI on a jkt diem basis for 
services actually rendercHl. 

For reasons of economy, we believe that all the work of this court, with the 
exception of juvenile delinquency, should l>e done by the county and district 
courts. 

The committee is lnforme<l that the employees of this court do not give their 
entire time and attention to its work, hut Ui<‘ committee has not had the time 
to verify this. If this is true, then, our general ri'coramendatlons In regard to 
the revision of salaries, and rtHiulring city ernployt*f‘s to give all their time to 
city work, would apply here also. 

HUREAU OF DOMESTIC RELATION S. 

We recommend no ui)proprintlon for the bureau of domestic relations. 

DETENTION HOME. 

The average numbtT of Inmates of tills institution is lietween seven ond 
eight, in view of which, we do not believe the cost of the institution, to wit, 
$6,000 a year, is justified, and we recommend that It be aliolished and the In- 
mates cared for elsewhere. 


Denver, Cotjo., December 9, 1914* 
To the honorable commissioners of the dtp and county of Denver* 

Gentlemen : Certain statements have appeareil as having been made to you 
to the effect that the so-called budget committee of the Denver Chamber of 
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Oommerce and the Colorado Taxpayers Protective League does not represent 
any considerable body of taxpayers. To refute these statements and to prove 
to you that this committee does represent a very large proportion of the tax- 
payers of the city of I^enver, we Inclose herewith a list of the membership 
constituting the Colorado Taxpayers Protective League and the Denver Cham- 


ber of Commerce. 

We would say that the committee’s rei>ort was accepted and Indorsed by 
large committees representing both of these organizations. It Is, of course, im- 
iwsslhle that every recommendation contained in the budget committee’s report 
would mqet the approbation of every member out of these 1,(500 or 1,700 men and 
the various interwts which they repre.sent. lint we can say, truthfully, that 
the report of the budget connnittee do(‘s r«'present the large majority of Iwth 
of these organizations. 

Uespectfully, 

Denver Chamber of Commekck, 

By Thos. B. Stearns, President, 

Colorado Taxpayers’ Protective Leaoije. 

By H N. Moroan, Vhairmnn Kd-evuHoe Oomnidltrc. 


List of Members of the Colorado Tax Payers* Protective LEAiiUE, 
December 0, 1914. 


Austin, Archie S. 
Barker, W. J. 
Bealer, John A. 
Bennett, Horace W. 
Berger, G. B. 
Bishop, Edward A. 
Boettcher, C. 
Boettclu'r, C. K. 
Blayney, W. N. W. 
Brown, H. K. 
Bro^n, F. S. 

Brown, D. W. 
Burger, J. C. 
Bullock, Calvin. 
Briggs, Frank N, 
Bingham, H. W. 
Cass, Oscar D. 
Cassell, R. T. 
Campion, John F. 
Coors, A. 

Curtis, Rodney. 
Cuthbert, L. M. 
Carlton, A. K. 

Daly, Thos. F. 
Daniels, Wm. Cook. 
Dines, Tyson S. 
Dodge, D. 0. 

Dorsey, C. C. 
Dutton, Sam F. 
Kvan.s, John. 

Evans, Evan K. 
Ewing, John A. 
Fleming, ,Tesse E. 
Field, E. B. 
Ferguson, J, A. 
Field, E. B., Jr. 
Foster, A. C. 

Fisher, W. Sherman. 
Qano, Merritt W. 
Ck^, John B. 
Goldsborough, L. C. 
Graham, C. A. 
Graham, J. W. 


Guldninn, T.. II. 
II<»ver, W. A. 
IIill,(h-awford. 
Hodge.s, W. V. 
Hughes, Gerald. 
Hunter, A. V. 
ITumphrey.s, H. W. 
Iliff. W. S. 

Jones, Gordon. 
JohiLson, Fnsl P. 
Kassler, E. S. 
Kountze, Harold. 
Kl.stler, W. II. 
Kendrick, 0. A. 

Kauh, George H. 
Lewis, A. D. 
Llebhardt. G. G. 
Morey, Chest «*r S. 
McIntyre, II. A. 
McCJourt, Peter. 
McTjean, Geo. 

MePht'e, W. \\ 

Mack, Louis. 

Mitchell, J. C. 

Mullen, ,T. K. 

Morey, John W. 
Morgan, E. B. 

Myers, Julius A. 
Marshall, W. M. 
Mason, John T. 
Newton, Whitney. 
Nicholson, Samuel D. 
Northeutt, Jesse G. 
Osgood, J. C. 

Owen, W. R. 

Porter, H. M. 

Peters, E. A. 

Phipps, L, C. 

Perry, S. M. 

Parker, A. D. 
Ravenscroft, W. T. 
Reynolds, A. B. 
Riche, Jerome S. 
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List of Members of the Colorado Tax Payers’ Protectivk Lbaquk, 
December 9, 1914—Coutinued. 


Scholtz, E. L. 
Symes, J. Foster. 
Smith, Thos. (L 
Stearns, Thos. H. 
Savageau, 11. A. 
Schirmer, (hxlfrey. 
Sheedy, Dennis. 
Stoll, H. M. 

Sweet, William E. 
Solis, Ramon. 
Swan, Henry. 
Tobin, Richard F. 


Thatcher, J. A. 
Thatcker, M. D. 
Vaile, J. F. 

Well>orn. J. F. 

Wood, S. N. 
Woodward, Frank L. 
Wolcott, Henry R 
Watson, W. W. 
Wright, James N. 
Wood, (Jnilford S. 
Zang, Adolph .1. 


LINDSEY EXHIBIT NO. 9. 


Rouider, C3otx)., June 7. Iff 14- 

Judge R. R. Lindsey, 

Denver, Colo. 

Dear Judge: Tiidosed find editorial cut from the Roulder Herald of yester* 
day,' which shows liow low some editors have sunk since the strike begun. 
What really happened in the Herald office was that Prof. Mark, who is a man 
of pure character, protested to one of the office men against the abuse being 
heaped upon you by tfio paper. Tiie editor, Mr. Wanglln, turned on film and 
said that you ought to lie killed; and that If he, Wanglln, had his way you 
would he kille<l or driven out of the State. Prof. Mark remark(*d that if that 
was the attitude of his paper lie prefern*d that It fie not sent to him any 
more. 

Sincerely, yours, 

R. U. Stearns. 


.Mr, R. O. Stearns, 

Hotel Itouldcrado, Itouldcr, Colo. 


June 10. 1014. 


My Dear Mr. Stearns: I thank you so much for your good letter. I have 
written an answer to Prof. Mark hrandlng the editor of the Roulder Herald 
as an infamous liar and pointing out wherein he lias lleil. He is one of those* 
cowanlly creatures who set up straw men to knock down, a task by no means 
either difficult or courageous; that Is to say, he accepts certain statements 
as true without any Investigation and proceiNls to denounce people for saying 
something they never said, doing something they never did. It is very evi- 
dent tliat he is either ignorant or one of the willingly “ kept ” creature of 
privilege wlio, wltli them, like Diuis, the King of France, assume that tliey 
are the state — “Tlie State, it is I.” And wlien one shows up their crookedness 
and lawlessne.ss tliey have tlie gall and impudence to say that you are ma- 
ligning the Stab* instead of tliose who are trying to rob and corrupt the 
Stale. 

With kindest regards, 1 am. 

Sincerely, yours, Ben B. Lindsey. 


• UNDSEY EXHIBIT HO. 10. 

May 16. 1914. 

My Dear Mb. Fosdick ; I Imve been asked by a number of citljjens to be one 
of a committee to go to Washington City to see President Wilson In connection 
with the unfortunate strike troubles In this State. I iiave taken no part in the 
controversies going on, but If I could be of any possible service in bringing 
peace out of what is certainly the most dangerous and chaotic situation we 
ever faced In this State I would, of course, count it a public service. If I 
should come, ray idea would be that the only possible way to avoid further 
bloodshed, expense, distraction, and difficulty In this State would be for tlie 
President to appoint an arbitration committee fairly representative of both 


^Not printed. 
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sides, or at least so fair that neither side could afford to refuse to submit the 
situation to them. 

I am one of those who have grave doubts as to whether Mr. Rockefeller, jr., 
really appreciates the situation. While I cun understand how he may be 
misl^ and how his education and training may make him very sincere In 
what others as sincerely regard as a mistaken attitude, it does seem to me 
that if some one in whom la* would place some trust and confidence could 
present a somewhat different aspect of the present situation than that which 
seems to possess him — from .some of the public st.iteraents that have come 
from him and his advisers — I think it would do much to bring about a set- 
tlement of tlie present difliculties. The matter ha.s c<‘used to be a mere ques- 
tion of the Hirlke, and its siicce.ss or failure is of Mimll consequence compared 
to some bigger Issues that have arisen and for wldch Mr. Rockefeller should 
have some consideration. Whether rightly or not the feeling of the people 
in this State Is quite gen(‘ral that Mr. Rockefeller has it In his power to 
bring about peace for us or to continue the present chaos. 

I am one of those who liave appreciates! his work against the white-slave 
traffic and his interest in some of our social problems. Now, I was wondering 
if I accept tlio request tliat iuis been made by a gi*ent many to go to see the 
President if I could come over to New York and have a personal conference 
wltli Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I tldnk I can say that it would be of such a char- 
acter as in no way to embarrass him, and I would i)e gl>ul, of course, to have 
you or anyone else wlioin ho would wish present, although it would be a 
pleasure to have an intimate sort of talk with him regarding some of our 
problems, eRpt?clally as bearing on the situation out here. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Hlncerely, yours, 


Mr. Raymond Fosdick, 

Whitehall ItuUdino, Nrin York, N. V, 


May 23, 1914. 

Mr. John D. Rockefktj.kr, Jr., 

26’ Uroadivayf New York City, 

My Dear Sir: Your letter of May 2.3 received. You say that my telegram of 
May 20 was received at .v<Hir (Jlice on May 21 and was directed to Mr. Rocke- 
feller, sr., and answered by his secretary. At this I am very much astounded, 
since my wire was Intended for you ami not your father. My letter, to which 
your letter Is a reply, was on the Hupi>o.‘<ltion that in the telegram, saying that 
Mr. Rockefeller refiiseii the Interview riMiut'sted, you were the Mr. Rockefeller 
meant, since it does not state “ Mr. Rockefeller, .sr,” I concludetl from the ex- 
change of telegrams, thendore, that It was you who refused me an interview 
under any circumstances, iiiile.ss possibly the date was inconvenient; and while 
the Issue was so imiK)rtant, I rather clung to this, as a remote possibility. I 
concluded to write you at length frankly as to my feelings and views In the 
matter, that you might know them In case my request to see you was to be 
denied. 

It Is apparent now, however, that I may have misunderstootl you, and I am 
sure you misunderstand me, or you would not say that my letter is of such a 
character as to make any conference with you iinpo.sslble. If, however, I am 
uow to understand that it was Mr. .Tolrn D. Rockefeller, sr., who refused the 
Interview requestc<l, I have a rigid to assume that, if I could have had any 
interview with either of you, the telegram from your office would have so 
stated. It is generally known that you represent your father in these matters, 
and the error In traiismls.slon Is so apparent it might have been Inferred, and 
If not I would have oxiwctwl him to refer me to you. If I am in error as to 
this, however, now that the matter is cleared up, I feel sure you will be glad to 
reconsider your refusal to grant my request. The issue is too big and the mat- 
ters I wish to discuss with you are too important to permit this mishap In the 
transmission of a telegram to Interfere with our getting together. 

I haven’t tlie slightest bitterness or feeling in this matter, at least with re- 
gard to you — or Indeed, for that matter, with regard to any person. We have 
a serious situation iu our State, growing out of interesting conditions under our 
modern, social, industrial, and economic system, and 1 do feel that much good 
would be accompllshe<l (and certainly no barm could come to anyone) If we 
could have a calm, dispassionate, and kindly discussion together over the entire 
situation. 
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I have greatly adniire<l your interest In some of the problems eonoerning onr 
youth, that concern me greatly and are In line with much of the work of a mere 
palliative character that we have undertaken to do and in which your assist- 
ance has been so helpful. I am sure we should have some things in common, 
notwithstanding the vital differences (that I thought I should be frank enough 
to state to you) between us on great industrial and economic problems. It is 
this fact, I believe, that leads you to misunderstand my purrK)se in some parts 
of my letter. I am sure that a conference, when we might know and under- 
stand each other better, would add to that sort of Christian cluirity and con- 
sideration (for people who are more or less the result of conditions under 
which they live) that you and I ought to promote. 

That part of tny letter relating to the desire of some of the wonuMi survivors 
of the Ludlow horror to see you and tell you their story, you did not answer at 
all. Perhaps your failure to refer to It was an oversight, for your r(‘fiisnl to see 
me surely would not include a refusal to see them. 1 do not believe that you 
are one of tht>se, eltlier r(‘presentlng yourself or others, who are willing to ac- 
cept dividends or profits from your great business enterprises and .set*k to shirk 
any sort of personal responsibility for otluTs Iks uus*' of those enterprises. You 
would be greatly enlightene<l by hearing the stories of these good women. Two 
of them were born an<l reared In Colorado. One of them ha.s been a gocxl church 
member since she w-as 12 years of age. She came from Wales abo\it a year ago 
with fifteen hiindre<l dollars In money, conslilerable personal property, a gowl 
name, and a good reputation. The father of one of these women was killed In 
the coal mines. Another lost her cldldren and another all of her per.'^onal prop- 
erty, after being sul)Je<‘t(‘d to cruel indignities in a dirty jail, becaust‘ of con- 
troversies concerning your proi)erty or the property of those whom you have 
undertaken to represent. They are intelligent, coinp<‘tent, and capable of giving 
you a most <‘oniprehenslve and sane view of the situation. I think you ought 
to hear their story, and I am sure that after you heard It you would l>e glad 
of your action and It would entitle you to much sympathy and supjwrt In the 
rather trying situation under which you are laboring, and in wbicli I assure 
you for you personally t luive tlie utmost sympathy and consideration, just as 1 
have sympathy and consideration for those who are victims with you of the 
rjither distressing conditions that we are s^H-'kliig to reme<ly. Tliey can only be 
rciiHMlled through a better appreciation and understanding of the gcMHl in each 
otb‘^r and the n<H?esslty that we should all get together to fight evil more and 
men, women, and cldldren loss. 

Tlio.se good women have come all the way from ('olorado to see the President 
of the United States, and they would like to see you, under any condition you 
may name. I u.ssure you they would be ch(‘erful!y, honorably, and honestly 
complied with. Won’t you plea.se grant the same courtesy sliown them by the 
President of the United States? I myself would prefer tliat they see you, as I 
w'oul<l [irefer that ytni see me, in the most kindly, (’ourteous, and neighliorly 
manner, under circumstances free from publicity and without any s^ieclacular 
accompaniments, for wliatever purpose they may he desired. 

I supiM)se tliat I may reasonalily hopt^ to receive a reply to this request by 
some time next Monday, the 2i>th instant, eitlier by letter or phone message, at 
the Imperial Hotel. 1 expect to start for Denver .some time Tuesday afternoon, 
unless I should be granted tlie interview requested either with rays(‘lf or th© 
women of Ludlow, in which case I shall accommodate myself to your con- 
venience. 

Let me say in conclusion, my dear Mr, Rockefeller, that I do hope you will 
reconsider your determination not to see me or the women from Ludlow; and 
permit me to say further that in the event of an interview I shall be very 
glad to regard the communicathms between us as strictly personal and con- 
fidential. 

I want you to know timt I have nothing but the kindest feelings and consid- 
eration for you. I would not w'illlngly or intentionally do anything to wound you 
personally or add to what I think I am in u iKisltion to know must have been 
the discomforts and suffering to which you have already been subjected. But 
there Is a big issue Involved and I feel It my duty to do all I can to help bring 
about a settlement of that is.sue in the Interests of justice and humanity, and 
If it wounds or hurts others, I shall always share, as I have always shared* 
in the wonnds and the hurts. 

Very respectfully. 


Ben B. Lindset. 
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26 Broadway, 

New York, May 23, 1914. 

Hon. Ben B. Lindsey, 

Hotel Imperial, New York City. 

Dear Sib: Your letter of May 22 to Mr. .John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Is recelved. 
The telegram received at this office from you on May 21 was directed to Mr. 
Rockefeller, sr., and answered by his secretary. Mr. .Tohn D. Rockefeller, jr., 
has received no telegram from you. 

Mr. Rockefeller, jr., desires me to say that your letter of May 22 Is of such a 
character as to make any conference with you Impossible. 

Very truly, 

Charles O. Hbydt. 


Washington, D. C., May 20, 1914. 

Mr. John D. Rockeffxt.er, Jr., 

26 Broadway, New York City, N. Y.: 

I am having a conference with the President to-day over Colorado strike 
situation. Could I see you for a personal Interview and chat over situation 
Sunday or Monday at time and place to suit your convenience? I earnestly 
hope you can grant this request. Answer Shoreham Hotel soon as possible. 

Ben B. Lindsey. 


May 21 , 1914 . 

.Judge Ben B. Lindsey, 

flhoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C.: 

Mr. .John D. Rockefeller desires me to say, In reply to your telegram to him 
of May 20, that he regrets It will be Impossible for him to arrange the Interview 
which you request. 

H. D. Sims, Private Secretary. 


SOMMERS EXHIBIT. 

The Colorado Fuel & Ikon Co. in Account with Fred Summers. 

I'AY-ROr.L .STATEMENT. 

Pay roll No. IS, Morlcy mine, lug. SI, I9J3. 


Karnlngs : 

2.7r)4 cwt $75.74 

E. Br., 44 feet, at $l iH*r yard _• 44.00 

Ent., 37 feet, at $1.-50 |H‘r yard 28. ,50 


148.24 

.$3. 00 
5. 00 
.50 

27.00 
.50 

16.00 

— ~ 53. 00 


Balance due. 95.24 

Pay roll No. 13, Morlcy mine. Slept. .30, 1913. 

Earnings : 

3,109 cwt $85. 50 

a B., 60 feet, at $1 iier yard .50. 00 

Ent, 52 feet, at $1,50 per yard 26. 00 


Total credit IGl. 50 


Total credit 

Deductions : 

Drafts 

Hospital fund . - 

Smithing 

Board 

Bath 

First half month pahL- 
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Deductions : 


Powder 

.$.^50 


Haspital fund 

- l.(K) 


Smithing 

- .50 


Boanl 

. 27. (K> 


Bath 

.50 


First liiill inuiiili p.-ml 

32. (K) 

$06. 

Kalaiice (liu*_ 


05.00 

Pa If rail \n. l.i, Morlcff 

mine, A or. 30, 1013 


Karnlngs : 

.H,G28 owt„ 


$99. 77 

Ex. (?.. (55, at .$1.50 


38 cubic feet, al $1 iK^r yard . 


■ 70.00 

8 cul)lc fi'ct. at $l per .\ar<l . 


U. T. i, at ,$.'5 



Total creillt.. 


175. 77 

Deductions : 

Po\v«ler -- 

_ ,$9.00 


Hospital fund 

1. tH) 


• Sniitlilng-_ 

..50 


Hoard 

27. (HI 


Hath 

. . .50 


First half mouth paid - .. 

. 3.5. (H) 



— 

73. (X) 





Halance due 


102. 77 

Puy toll Ac. I.t, Morlrif 

nii'fir, !>< ('. 31, 1013. 


Earnings ; 

2,810 cwt 


.$77. 27 

39 foi'l, at $l.."i() jM*r yard 



82i ftH't, at $1 per >ar<L_ 


.5^1. .50 

i at $r)__ _ 







Total creillt 


131.77 

Deductions: 

Powder . 

. .$.5.00 


Hospital fund _ 

- 1.(K) 


Smithing 

. . .50 


Bath__ - 

..50 


First half month paid 

. 20.00 


Board - 

27.00 




00.00 


- 

— 

Balance <lue .. 


71.77 

Pay roll Vo. 23, Moriry 

mhir. 3ai)v 30, 101 * 1 . 


Earnings : 

4,80.^) cwt-- 

--$13.3.79 

R. T., 1 foot, at .$0 per yard . . 


5.00 

R. Br., 6i cu. feet, at $1 |H*r yard 

- - 

6.50 

Total creilit _ 


14,5.20 

Deductions : 

First half pay . 

$.59. (H) 


Hospital 

1.00 


Smithing - 

. .50 


Powder 

2.50 


Fuse - . - - - 

- . 1.00 


Board-- - 

. 27. 00 


Bath . _ . - _ 

. - ..50 





91.60 


Balance due 


58.79 
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Pay roll No. 23, Morley mine, July SI, 191 

Earnings : 

4,971 cwt 

R. Br., 21 cu. feet, at $1 i)er yard 

Rt. 0., 08 feet, at $1 per yard 


$186. 70 
2.50 
22.67 


Total credit _ _ 161.87 

Deductions : 

First half pay _ $r>4. 00 

Hospital . - . . _ . . ^ 1. 00 

Siaithing_ [ 50 

Powder * ].00 

- 28.00 

Bath_,. . . .50 

85. 00 


P»alanee d\io __ , 76.87 


Vny roll No. 23, Morley mine. Any. SI, f.O///. 

Farning.s : 


3,072 cwt $100.98 

It. Br., 3 eu. f(H‘t, at .$1_ _ 3,00 


Total credit 

1 )e<hict ions : 

First half pay 

Hospital 

Smithing 

Powder 

Board 

Bath 


103. 98 

$45. 00 
1.00 
.50 
1.00 
20. 04 
.50 

74. 94 


Balance due. . _ . _ 29.04 


l*ay roll No. 13. 

Earnings: 

1,524 cwt .$41.94 

Fnt, 23 feet, at $1.50 per yard . 11. .50 

Ut. R., 2 feet, at 50 cents per yard__ I oo 

F. B., IS, at$l - .. is! 00 

44 hours ... 16.46 

25 tons, ovens drawn, at $0.10 .. __ 2.50 


Total credit . . _ 91.40 

I >e<luctions : 

Powder and fnse_„. $3.50 

Ho.spital fund . . 1.00 

Board . .”27.50 

Bath . 1.00 

83.50 


Balance due . 57.90 


NOBTHCUTT EXHIBIT. 


The Rocky Mountain Fuel Oo,, 
Denver, Colo., Deeember 19, 191. i. 

Judge Jesse O. Northcutt, 

ChroniclC'N ew8 Building, Trinidad, Colo. 


Dear Sir: In pursuance with your request when In my office, beg to state 
that the capital stock of the Rocky Mountain Fuel Co. is $10,000,000; $4,000,000 
In preferre<l, $6,000,000 common. The bond issue authorized $10,000,000; Issued 
approximately, $5,000,000. 
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The names of the mines owned by the Rocky Mountain Fuel Co. arc as fol- 
lows: 


Name of mine. 


County. 


Vost-offif'e oddress 


Acme (not operating) 

Simpson 

Standard 

Vulcan 

Mitchell 

Rex No. 1 

Rex No. 2 

llecla 

Gorham 

Indu.'itriitl • 

Warwick 

Garfield- Vulcan 

Alpine 

Kublcr (not operating) 

I'inon (not operating) 

Piedmont 

Forbes 

Majestic 

Mo^et (not ojjcratlng) 


Rouldcr 

do 



I . . .uy . . . 

. 1 . ...do.. 

.1... do... 

.. .do.. . . 

do 

do 

. Garfield . . .. 
GunnLsou. .. 

. ...do 

Huerfano... . 
Las Animus . 

I .. .do 

! .do .... 

I Fremont 


Loul'^ville. 

Lafavette. 

f)o 

Do. 

Do. 

Loius\ iUe, 

D(. 

1)0 

(I’oi ham. 

Superur. 

FrederJ( k. 

Novca'^'lo. 

Ruldw Jn 
l)o 

('limn Slium\\ay, via WaJueniiutg. 
Soprl'< 

Fortie.s 

Maie<.tl(‘ 

U illlQiiLsburg. 


I believe that is all the Informtitlon you asked for, but if there is auy further 
kindly advise me and I sliall Ix' pleasiHl to idve the matter prompt attention. 
Very truly, yours, 


C. W. Babcock, Vive Presidvfit. 


LENTHALL EXHIBIT. 

'Phk Colorado Fuel and limx Company i.n Account with W. F. Lenthall. 

P A Y-KO t , I . HT A nCM K N T. 

Pay roll No. 101 fK Walsen mine, Nov., 1013. 


Kariilngs ; 

1,2(K) cwt, at 40 cents jx^r ton .. $25. 20 

Ut. C., 13 feet, at 75 cents ixt yard 3. 25 


Total credit 

I ieductions : 

Tools .. 

Powder . _ . 

Hospital ftind. 

R. K. fare to and frmn PiKthlo_ 

Smithing 

Board 

W, L. Anderson 

O. S. Co., Pueblo 


28.45 


... $4.80 
. 3.25 
. 1. 00 
4.50 
. .50 

12.80 
- 5. 85 
3.00 

35.70 


Balance due company 7.25 

Pay roll No. 199, Cameron mine, Nov. SO, IDtS. 

Earnings : 

24 hours $9.30 

Deductions : 

Powder . . $1.00 

Board 12. 20 

Fuse - - .25 

18.45 


Balance due company. 


4.15 
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Pdy roll No. JJf9, Vamvron mine, Dec. Si, lUlS 

Barnlnj?s : 

2,340 cwt Jj;40. IK5 

14 fwt, ar $l.r>0 |u‘r yjinL . ... . 7.00 

52 hours. . . . . 20.15 


Tolul (Tedlt. 24 (lays 74.11 

Deductions : 

TIck(4, ru(4)lo to (>nmoron._ . $2.40 

Coal . . 4.20 

IN)\v<l(*r ... _ 4. (M) 

Ho.spltal fund. . ..... .1.00 

Kent - -- . . . 5. 30 

Smithing .. . - _ . ... .30 

Hoard .... ... . IS. 00 

Fust* „ . .. . .75 

T(s)l.s, II. II. ^ioods . . _ . __ 103. IM) 

130.85 


Bulanco du(* company .. . 75.74 

l*ay roll No, 1^9, Cameron mine, Jan. 31, J9Vf. 

Earnlnjrs: 

2,549 cwt . $50.08 

13 feet 0. 50 


Total credlf _ . .. . .... 57. IS 

Deductions : 

Powder - . - _. .... $3. 75 

Kent . - . - - 0. 00 

Sinlthln;: . . _ . 30 

Hoard oullit . _ . . 28.80 

Check - - . - C. 50 

Store - - 37. 33 

80.28 

Balance due company. .. . 28.80 

Pay roll No. 235, Cameron mine, Jan. Si, 19l/f. 

RarninKs: 

88 hours,. $34.10 

Dediu’tlons : 

Store . - 34. 10 


Balance due .. . . . 0. 00 


Pay roll No. 9S, Cameron mine, Feh. 2S, 1914. 


Earnings: 

128 hours . $49.60 

Deductions : 

Store . .. . . $33. 10 

Supplies . 13.50 

Overdrawn, 3.00 

49.60 


Balance due. . _ 0.00 

Pay roll No. 149, Cameron mine, Feb. 28, 1914. 

Earnings : 

1.3n cwt $27. 42 

18 feet, at $1.50 per yard, __ - 9.00 

Total credit - 36.42 
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Dednctions : 

Coal 

Powder 

Hosi>ital fund--.-- . _ * 

Rent -- ^ 

Smithing 

Overdrawn collect 

Store, Pueblo-. 

Extra 

R. R. fare, freight 


$2. 10 

2. 00 

l.tX) 

- - 9.60 

. - .30 

- 10.17 

. .70 

. 25 
0. 75 

$35. 96 


Balance due 


.46 


P(i]l roll Vo. t199, Walsm mine, Mar. 3t, 191). 

Earnings : 

741 cvvt _ . - » — - - _ - 

I leductlons : 

(!oal 

Hospital fund . 

Rent 

Smithing 

O. 1). collected 
Store 


$22. 23 

$ 2 . 10 
1.00 
2.88 
.50 


18. 98 


Balance dne 


3. 2“i 


Pay roll Vo. 1199, WalHcn mine. May 30, 191 /j. 

Earnings : 

3.021 cwt 

IK'<luctions : 

First half pa> . . 

Drafts . 

Hospital 
Smltldng. - 
Powder . 

Fu.se_-- . 

Coal 

Rent 

Ston* accts 
Ca store- - 
Cameron acct 


$90. 


$5. (K) 

J>. 00 
1.00 
.50 
4.00 
.50 

. 2. 10 
_ 9.60 
15.55 
- 20.00 
- 10.00 
77.25 


Balance due. 


Pay roll No. 536. Robin 

Earnings; 

2,650 cwt - 

Deductions : 

First half pay 

Drafts 

Smithing 

Rent 

Store accts 
O. D 


1.3. 38 


mine, June 30, 19 J/). 

.$39.75 

$5. 00 

- 5.00 

.30 

- 2. 91 

. 1.90 

14. 74 


Balance dmc 


9. 90 
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* Pay roll No. 1199, Walften mine, Jufw 30, 1914» 


KarnIngB : 

423 cwt 

lleductlonK : 

Drafts . $5.00 

Hospital 1.00 

Rent- 6.69 


$12.69 


12.60 


niilaiK*4* due. 


I‘aii roll No. 526, Robinson mine, July 10, 191 Jf. 


KariiiiiKs : 

.'>40 cwt $8. 10 

17 cars rock, ul .‘to cents per yard - 5. 10 


Total credit 
Dwiuctions ; 

Drafts . . 

Hospital 
lN)W(lcr 
Fnse 

Rent 

Farr ston' accis. 


13.20 


$.'5.00 

3.00 

1.00 

.50 

2. 88 

2. 82 

33.20 


Balance due. 



CamerS^mine on accoont of having had dispute about short weight of coal at the Walsen mine. Transferred by Mr. Madison, general supecln 



No work ^lown up to the lOth of this month. CouW not <rf)tam weights. » Sunday; done crushing. * Christmas. « No work. 


CAMERON MINE, JANUARY. 1914. 
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WALSEN iONE, MARCH, 1914. 









WALSEN MIXE, APRIL, 1914. 



Total, 2,a50- 1.^1 ton 4- 



ROBTNSOX MINE, JULY, 1914 



! I .no on firp; no work ' Funtlav. no work. * work 



SOLAR MINE, DECEMBER, 1914. 
[45 cents per ton.] 
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Huerfano Fuel Co., Wafscnburg mines, monihltf time stateine^nt, IV. /•’. 

Lenthall. 

FIRST HALF MONTH OF JUl-Y, 1P14. 


Debit : Credits : 

Coal $0.25 60 hours, at 38 1 <vnts $2.3, ‘J.*! 

Water . 20 

Uent 1.70 

Telephone .35 

Check 10. 00 

Total credits $23. 25 

Total debit 12.50 

Balance 10.75 

Mutual Coal Co., Walscnhurg mines, pa {/-roll statement, IV. F. Lenthall. 

SKCONO HALF MONTH OK JULY, U>14. 

Debit : Cre<llta : 

Coni $0. 75 192 hours, nt 381 ct'nts $74. 40 

r><x*tor 1.00 

Water . 50 

Kent 5. 00 

Hospital .25 

Total crefllts $74. 40 

Total debit 7. 50 

Balance. _ 06.90 

FIRST HALF MO.NTK OF AUOTTST, IPI L 

IVbit : Cre<lfts; 

(\)m 1 -- $0.75 1.32 lunirs. at JIMJ <‘enlH . $51.15 

Water - . 50 

Kent 5 (K) 

Telephone 2. 05 

Total cHMllts $.51.15 

Total debit . 8. :10 

Balanc(*._ __ - 42.85 

SK('OND HALF MONTH OJ- Vl'Or.ST, 191 1. 

Debit: Creillt.s; 

on $1. 20 124 hours, at 38| cents $48. 05 

Coal .75 

Doctor 1.00 

Water ..50 

Rent .5. 00 

Hospital . 25 

Total credits $48. 0.5 

Total debit 8.70 

Balance 39. 85 

FIBST HALF MONTH OF SKPTEMBKB, 1914. 

Debit : Crecllts : 

Coal $0. 75 114 hours, at 38J cents $44. 17 

Water . 60 

Rent 5. 00 

Total credits $44. 17 

Total debit 6. 25 

Balance 37. 92 
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Euerfano Fuel Co,, Walsenhvrp Mines, monthly time statement, W, F. LmthaU, 

SECOND HALF MONTH OF SEPTEMBER, 1914. 


Coal $0. 76 116 hours, at 38} cents $44. 95 

Doctor 1. 00 

Water . 60 

Itent 6. 00 

Hospital .25 

Total credits .$44.95 

Total debit 7.50 

Balance.. _ 87. 45 

FIKHT HALF MONTH OF OCTOBI-ni, 1914. 

Debit : C’rt^dlts : 

(Vial $0. 7.5 123 lumrs, at .385 cents .$47. 66 

Water . 50 

Rent 6.00 

Total cre<Uts $47. 66 

Total debit 6. 26 

Balance 41. 41 

HKX'ONI) HAIF MON'IH OF OCTOBEU, 1914. 

Debit : 0<Nlits : 

Coal - $0- 7.5 1.35A hours, at 385 cents — $52. 50 

Doctor 1.00 

Water . 50 

Kent- 5.00 

Hospital . 26 

Total credits $.52.50 

Total debit 7. .50 

Balance 45. 00 


Df.nm.r, Cou)., December 16, 191J^. 
To the United States Commission on Industrial Delations : 

I hereby certify that I have compared the notes of Walter F. I.enthall, as 
AUkI by him with this commission, with tlu* original notes of Mr. Lenthall, and 
certify that these are a true and correct copy of the original. 

[SF.AL.] CiJSMENT F, CboWLEY, 

Notary Public, City and County of Denver, State, of Colorado. 
My commission expires February 7, 1917. 



Headquarters and Company B, Second Infantry ^ stationed at Ludlow and Cedar Hilly morning of April 20, 1914. 
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BRAKE EZHIBXT NO. 1. 

Denv'EB, Ck)LO.» October 10, 1913. 

C/oraplaInt being made to Edwin V. Brake, deputy State lal>or commissioner, 
that a number of men had been importeil Into Colorado contrary to and In viola- 
tion of State law, the same being chapter 100 of the Session Laws of 1911, he, 
E4lwin V. Brake, accompanied by Deputy U. E. (^roskey, proceeded to Ix)ui»* 
ville, Colo., on the afternoon of Dctoi)er 10, 1913, and there found the following 
men: 

Edwanl Ryan, age 34, boilermaker’s hel|)er, 329 South Outer Street, Chicago. 

.lame's Harrison, eUs-trlclan, age 34. 444 South Slate Stnnit, (3ilcago. 

K. Summers, machinist, age 24, 444 South Slate Strwt, Chlcag«). 

Barney Garrlgan, motorman, age 29, Reliance Hotel, Chicago. 

C. S. Maddox, electrician, age 25, 1716 Warren Avenue, Chicago. 

.1. J. Ryan, clerk, age 28, 47 West Van Biiren StrtH't, (Mdcago, 

Frank Kane, l>oilej*maker, age 25, 1822 North Lincoln Stn^'t, (Chicago. 

L. O’Bryan (slgne<i as J. Reeves), boilermaker, age 26, .525 South State 

Street, Chicago. ' 

F. H. Perry, machinist, age 26, Wttrren Hotel, Chicago. 

Walter Emmons, laborer, age 43, 2745 West I5dk Stn'et, Chicago. 

George Connors, age .31, laborer, 1842 West Monroe Street, ("hl(‘agn. 

These men state that men nananl W<‘st, Miller, Andrews, Cole, and Ellis, 
were also In a party of 16 men altogether, who were hirwl in Chicago by a 
Mr. McFarland, a pa.s.senger agent of the Chicago & Ibw-k Islaml Railroad, and 
brought by him In a special stet'l coach as far as Limon, Colo., where the men 
were locke<l In the coach and bnnight to lH‘nv«*r, then turned over to tlu* Colo- 
rado & Southern Railroad and transportetl to Loulsvllh', (V)lo. On the Journey 
from Llmoii to Louisville, (’olo., the coach was kept lockwl. The conch wa8 
sidetracked and the party left the car at the Monarch Mine No. 2 near Louisville ; 
that thi'se men were hired in Chl<*ago to do shoveling and lalM>r work at the 
rate of 39^ cents per hour; that the men were to further rwelve $3 inn* day 
and board <lurlng transit from Chicago to Louisville. 

They left the La Salle Stnvt deixd at <3dcago on No. .5 train, at 10.36 p. m., 
Tuesday. October 7, and arrived at Monar<*h mine Thurs<lay, October 9. 

'The men were told they were going to work In an oiK*n shop, and that no 
strike had bwn on for three and oiu'-half years, and were not told that they 
were to work in a coal mine. Upon arrival at the mine they were told that 
they were wanted to shovel coal In the mine, ami they U*arne<l that It wa.s a 
strike Job. They refused to work as they knew nothing about mining and did 
not care to take a chance in a mine, and further, they would not n<*t as strike- 
breakers. 

Their baggage wldch had been taken from them at Chicago and no baggage 
chocks allowed them, was here given them In a much damaged condition, their 
suit cases were broken and K. Ryan’s was so much dnmagtsl that he left It at 
the mine. The men were also locknl In the car during transit and pK>ple were 
not nllowi'd to s<'t* or talk to them. They were RmI two meals in the diner ural 
sandw’Iches and coffee at Limon, Colo. 

Ui>on the m(‘n refusing to work at the mine they were told they could “ hoof 
It to Denver ” ; they told that they were without funds and asked for pay as 
agreed up<m during transit. This they were refusnl and the men then aakwl 
who had brought theyi out here, the name of the party paying the transporta- 
tion ; this the manager of the mine said he did not kn()W and professed to not 
know how they came or who brought them. They then left the mine and were 
taken in charge by the union coal miners at Louisville who have fed and housed 
them since. The matter was then reported to the State labor commissioner. 


BRAKE EXHIBIT HO. 2. 

Deivver Cot/>., December 30, 1911f. , 

Mr. Frank P. Wamh, 

ChaWman, United Statee Commission on Industrial Relations, 

Chicago, HI. 

Dear Sir; In response to your request at the time I appeared before your 
commiBSloii, I bere^th mall you supplementary evidence embracing some ot 
the features of the coal strike in Colorado. 
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I desire to pive your commission an example of the system employed by the 
coal cruupanles In rfHTultln;? f:minien at the lK‘Klnnlng and during the strike 
In southern Colorailo. Sometime during the early part of the year Judge 
Northcutt, who was an attorney for the coal companies, sent a communication 
to the chief Justice of tin* Supreme Court In New Mexico, requesting that the 
chief Justice secure for him some gun fighters for use in the Colorado coal 
strike. This communication was accompanied by a check or draft to pay for 
the trnnHi>ortath»n of these men. The chief justice of the supreme court sent 
for F're<l FarnolT, who was at that time the captain of the constabulary or 
State rangers of New Mexico, and acqualnteti him with the contents of the 
h'tter and asknl Farnoff to secure these men. Farnoff sent for I^opez Gomez, 
who at one time was city marshal of Santa Fe, N. Mex., a notorious character, 
and asked him to enlist tlu^se men. lie enlisted 15 besides himself and was 
furnished transportation to Trinidad, Colo. 

They arrived over the Santa Fe Kallnaid In the morning and was met at the 
d(‘pot of Trlnhlad hy a representative of Jmlge Northeutt and were taken to 
the oflh-e of the Chronicle-News, a dally newspaper owned and controlled by 
Judge Northeutt. There, they were met by Judge Northeutt and Sheriff Gresham, 
who enrolled the 1C men as deputy sherllTs and gave them commissions, a 
.'{O-.'IO rltle, and revolver each. They then starto<l for the <lopot to be shlppe<l 
to some camp, the exact destination unkmnvn to me, but In the strike district, 
where they were met by the picket of the union and taken up to the union 
hetulquarters. When Gri'sham found that they were In the union headquarters 
he went up to demand the return of their revolviTS and commissions as well 
as the deputies, all of whh-h were surrendered to him, but the men refuse<l to 
further participate In the strike ns dei)uty sheriffs and went to the depot and 
retiirned to Santa Fe, N. Mex. This Information I ohtnlmMl through my depu- 
th^ and from Fnnl Farnoff pers<mnlly. My reason for telling tills story was 
to Inform the commission of the metho<ls employed by the coal companies in 
recruiting their gun lighters. Now, In the first plac(‘, .lodge Northeutt tn'h- 
nleally Is an otllcm* of the court us an attorney; he conspired with the chief 
Justice of a nelghhorlng State to Import Into (Vdormlo a lot of undesirable clti- 
7 (‘ns In strict violation of the laws of Colorado. We have a statutory provision 
In this State that riHpiires the qualifications of a dejmty slierlff to be the same 
as that of his principal, and a sheriff Is not cliglhle to the offii'c until he has 
been a year’s resident In the county from which he is eleet(sl. We have another 
statutory jirovlslon that nHiulres that every ileputy sheriff shall he a citizen 
of tlie State, and one can n<»t b(H*ome a citizen under a year’s n*sidonce, and a 
further pnwlslou that a citizen of the State must huM' n'shh^l GO days In the 
State Immediately preciHling his lufing .sworn in as deputy sheriff. The above 
narrative shows tliat all of the laws were AlolattsI hy men sworn to support the 
htws of the State of (^^lo^a<lo. This Is but one illustrathm of many, showing 
the metliods employed In recruiting the <leputy sheriffs \\ho were eoinralssloned 
by Gresham in Las .\nimas and FhmI Farr In llma-fano ('ounty. 

From nowstaiiH^r reports I learned that you sought to ascertain from various 
wltnesss4*s what, if any. polllleal actions were taken h> the coal companies in 
thos<' tW(> <‘ounties. Mere Is one of the best Illustrations that I could give you: 
At tlu‘ heglniilng of the strike in September. 11)15, every county otliclnl ill both 
Las Animas and Huerfano Counties were subservient ttsfis of the coal companies, 
so that when a number of Indepemlent mines In Huerfano County signal up 
with the union mine workers and contlmuMl op< rating their mines the political 
forces w'hlch are controlbnl hy the coal operators iMsaime ulurmed, fiMirlng that 
the men working In these liulei>endent mines and Infing out fi’om under the 
InfluencH' of the county ottlciuls ami coal compank's might vote as they pleased. 
Several hundretl of these union miners who were cmployetl by the Independent 
companies aiul showing quite an Inten'st In politics, feeling that If they could 
elect fKune fair men as county ofikials It w’ould bo largely to their Interest, 
heouiue naturnllziHl and all reglstereil. To offset this, in July, 1915, the county 
olficlals in Huerfano County, by resolution, changed the precinct and polling 
places. At the Tioga and Big Four mines, which had become unionized, and 
.where there had always been a voting place, by the July resolution they were 
removed 9 miles from the mlm*s out to a farmhouse, so that the men who were 
registered and citizens would have to make a trip of 18 miles In order to ex- 
ercise the right of franchise, making It as Imixl as possible for these people to 
vote. On the other hand, in the clo8e<l <?amps, such us at the Walsen mine, 
they uuule the boundaries of the precinct within tlie barb-wire iuclosures, 
making It as easy us ix)sslble for tlie nonunion miners to vote and giving the 
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political gang control Iwl by the coal companies absolute I'ontro! of the precincts. 
I will hereto attach a letter signed by E. L. Neeley, with a copy of the resolu- 
tion passed by the boanl of county commissioners. 

To farther Illustrate the absolute (*ontrol by the coinpnules of the ofRcIals of 
these counties, I wish to state that had the ctmnty commissioners desired to be 
fair they would have established a voting precinct at Ludlow, I^s Animas 
Countj’, but they riHiulretl the voters at Ludlow, where the tent (‘olony is 
located, to go to Hastings to cast their vote. There Is hardly a chance for a fair 
election at Hastings, and a great many of the striking miners would not go to 
Hastings for fear of laxllly injury. It might be well for me to inform you that 
Hustings Is an In^nx^rnted town, the suiH'rintendent of the mine Is the mayor 
of the town, and the struts and alleys were never de<llrat<Hl to public use, so 
that whenever anyone not desire<l by the coal (rompanles a])peared on the 
streets of that town they are subject to arrest ns trespassers, so that every 
known political scheme Is einploywl by these pwple to iH'riH^tunte themselves 
In ofllc(* under the control of the coal companies. 

In my evhlenee before (be t'oinmlsslou, I touchcsl briefly on the fact that em- 
ploye<?s of this department had l)een denie<l (he right to make Investigations In 
the closed camps In I. as Aidmas C/Ounty. I herewith submit copy of an afll- 
davlt signed by U«ilM‘rt Hrocket and Mlldnxl Brocket, on the 10th day of Janu- 
ary, 1014. The original aflidavlt I turned over to (lov. Ammons, upon hla as- 
surance that he would make an Investigation through his office hut I never 
recoivtxl any report as to what he did In the matter. In fact, that was the re- 
ception I received at his hands w'lth any Information I gave him touching upon 
the coal strike. I attach hereto a rciwrt of Ell M. Gross, one of the employees 
of tills department, whom I sent to make an Investigation as to the peonage 
In those two counties. 

As an Illustration of the relations existing between the coal companies and 
Gen. Chase I will say that In the first week In January, 1914, I was In Trini- 
dad during the entire wis'k ; there was absolutely no evidence of disorder, the 
strwts of Trlnhlad W('re as quiet as any law-abiding streets in the country, 
but 1 noticed that the militia st'emtsl to lx* bent on fomenting trouble rather 
than assuming an attitude of iH'a<*e. On several occasions I have seen Wm. 
Murray, vice pr(‘sl(lent and general manager of the Vlctor-Ainerlcan Fuel Co., 
and Gen. Chase In conv(*rsatlon on the sidewalk bi'fore the Columbia Hotel and 
within 10 or If) minutes after they sepnraltxl a troup of cavalry would come 
charging up th<' sinx^ts on the dead run and, In several Instances, ride their 
liorses on the sldewidks. driving the ixsiple into the stores or off the sidewalks 
Into the Rtr<‘ets, without any justlficatUm or excus<\ After the cavalry would 
leave then a pjitrol would lx? put on the sldewallcs, infantry with fixed bayonets, 
walking four abreast up the walks pushing people Into the Btrei*ts or into the 
stores. This (xcurred so often and wltli no other obje<^’t, In iny judgment, than 
to forct? tfie striking miners to resent their actions. Several tinu*H during the 
week that I was in Trinidad, troops were taken to the depot, surrounding It 
and keeping every p<‘rson back, waiting for the train to come in with strike 
breakers. No one was allowtxl tx) talk to these men ; they were locked In their 
cars and .swltcJH*d on to trains and Uropixxl off at dltfcTent camps. And this 
was all done In strict violation of (he statute in this State. 

As a further evhlence to prove that the militia were wholly Imbued with 
the Idea that it was their duty to assist the coal compurdes In the strike, with- 
out referoiKx* to any law of man or Go<l, w’us on the 20th of April, 1914, and 
that to<ik place at Ludlow ; the tent <x>lony was shot up first and then burned. 
At 12.15 on the 21st, I left Denver for Trlui<!ail. It was my Intention to stop 
off at Ludlow and on the way down I foutxl u militiaman In full uniform on 
tlie train, who knew me but I did not know him ; but I found that he was an 
employee of the Biirlcw Iletmive Agency and a member of the State militia. 
He informed me that fJen. Chase had sent him to Ludlow with 7,500 rounds of 
ammunition for the coal comiianles — not for the militia. The ammunition was 
unloaded at Ludlow, and when I attempted to get off the train I was ordered 
back and not permitted to get off at all. I opene<i window as many other 
Iiassengers had done. The train was patrolled by 25 militiamen In full uniform 
and their entire conversation was boasting of having killed so many people; 
boastexl of killing Ixmls Tikas, and regretted their inability to kill the Winberg 
boys and John Lau^son. They staterl in my hearing, parties unknown to me but 
In uniform, that they had killed the “ I>amii red necks and had 16 of them In 
one pile.” Their whole crinversatlon mid attitude was one of hatred toward the 
strikliig miners, bokstful of the number they had killed and desiring to kill 
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more. Not being permitted to get off the train I went to Trinidad and I 
found the dty In great excitement; there were no militia there, but no effort 
was made by the thousands of men who had come to Trinidad after the burning 
of Ludlow to commit any violation of the law. Occasionally you would find 
some radical who wanted to do something to avenge the colony, but through the 
efforts of John Lawson, assisted by the other officials of the United Mine 
Workers, everything was peaceful and quiet 

At this time, it being the 22d of the month, a great many of the women and 
children had not been located, having been scattered over the country, running 
away from the burning colony and taking refuge with the farmers. But a 
great deal of the country being under the fire of the machine guns the work of 
collecting these people was very hard. On the morning of the 23d Information 
w’as brought to Trinidad that there was a pit full of women and children and 
asking that the undertaker wagons be sent out to get the bodies. Wlien the un- 
dertakers attemptefl to go to Ludlow they were fired upon and driven back 
by the militia, notwithstanding they were driving undertaker wagons. Several 
railroad employees passing through Ludlow had fllwl a protest against dead 
bodies being laid In plain view of the trains, so that permission was grnnte<l 
by MaJ. Hamrock for the undertakers’ wagons to come and get the boclles and 
the Red Cross p^viple were ]>ermltted to accompany them. 

John McIiCnnan, president of district 15. United Mine Workers, also secure<l 
permission of MaJ. Hamrock to accompany the party ; so two automobile 
loads of people, McT.ennan, the Re<l Cross, two ministers from Trinidad went 
ahead. T accompanied the two drivers who took the two undertaker wagons 
starting for Imdlow at the same time. Our conveyances being drawn by horses, 
we did not arrive until about an hour after the autos did. An incident occurred 
just before I reached Lodlow that would give you some idea of the vicious 
manner In which the militia conducted conditions. While east of Ludlow, a 
man .who lived alongside of the road told me that if I attempted to go any far- 
ther he was satisfied that I would be shot; that the machine guns were shooting 
at everything along the road, and while we were talking to this man, an auto 
appenre<l along the top of the hill and started toward Trinidad. Immediately 
the machine guns were turned on this machine and T presume there were many 
hundred shots fired on it. When the machine came up to where I was the wind 
shield was shot off and many holes were In the top and body of the machine. 
The machine was owned by a man by the name of Reevers, a merchant who 
resides In Ro.sw'ell, N. Mex, He was accompnnle<l by his son and daughter and 
his daughter-in-law. After I nssure<l him tliere was no further danger he 
starte<l on his way to Trlnlda<l and stoppinl over night at the Tolt(Hj Hotel. 

I then startetl to go to Ludlow and no attempt was made to shoot at us. We 
were carring a Red Cross flag, and the only conveyance we had were the two 
undertaker wagons. When I got to the tent colony, or where it had been 
localwl, I went over to the pit or ctdlar that had lanm found and assisted In 
taking out of that hole 11 children ami 2 women. It Is my firm opinion that 
these women and children, at least not all of them, were suffocated in this 
place. Being under ground there was no chance for them to be burned, and 
some of them were burntHl so badly that you could .not distinguish whether they 
were black or white unless you looked under their clothing. I feel satisfied 
that some of them were burned In other tents and afterwards put in this hole 
by the militia. 

Another Instance that I would like to relate; this Is only my opinion, but 
the circumstances surrounding the ca.se justifle<l me in saying that I feel there 
was a conspiracy to murder John McIiOnnan, president of district 15, he hav- 
ing received permlssiiin to go to Ludlow from MaJ. Hamrock, and upon his 
arrival lie was promptly arrested and taken before Maj. Hamrock by a cor- 
poral or a sergeant, but Hamrock ordered his release. McT..ennan then went 
down in sight of the colony waiting for the arrival of the undertaker wagons, 
but they were removing the bodies, and he was arrested the second time and 
was told to stand in the middle of the road In front of the colony site, and 
when I arrived on the scene was standing there by himself without even a 
guard. It w'as some five minutes after I got up to the hole where the bodies 
were before I learned of McLennan’s arrest, and the whole situation was so 
suspicious to me that I asked one of the nurses and a couple of women to go 
down and stand by Mcliennan in the road. It Is my opinion that he was placed 
there for no other purpose than to have him shot from the cars on the tracks 
a short distance away, and the report would be made that he attempted to 
escape after being arrested. That was what they did to TIkas and Fyier on 
the 20th. 
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The whole attitude and converaathHi of the mlHtla on this occasion was one 
of liatred and fall of malice and profanity and everyone w'ho In any way at alt 
ayinpathlzed with the striking miners wei*e characteriaed immediately as red 
necks ” and undesirable and should be driven from the country. When I pro- 
tested to some soldiers alkuit tiring on the autos, I wtts Informed that it was 
none of my business ; that had they known wlio was on the undertaker wagon 
they would have shot it up. I give these Illustrations out of many, many 
hundreds that I might enumerate had 1 tiie time and space. I trust that this 
commission will be able to give to the United States the wldi»t possible 
publicity of the Information gained In this State and evolve some plan by which 
it sliali not occur again. Constitutional government dm^s not exist In certain 
INM iioiiH of Oilorado, and this situation bus been brought about by the greed 
of the few nonresident mine officials. 

Hespectfully submitted. 

Edwin V. Brakk, 

Deputy State lAihor CommUiioner. 


Walhknbtjro, Coix)., September il, i9t4- 

Mr. E. V^ Brakk, 

Denver^ Colo. 

Dkar Mr. Brakk : Yours of 24th Instant to liand, ami take pleasure in giving 
you the deslreil Information as far as I have iHHm able to get it. Am Inclosing 
you the copies of the e(miinlKHloners* orders; the changes were made (most of 
them) at the July board meeting. As the Inclosed copies state, there was one 
change made the 16th of the present month, as you will notice. 

1 also give you the name of three pn^lucts that are inclose<l by barbed-wire 
fences where w’e have no sliow to see that a semblance of a square deal may lie 
had, to wit; 

Walson mine (No, IS) : Inclosed, with nothing in the preidnct but scab votes. 

UouH<» (No, 22) : Inclosed, with nothing In the prwinct hut scab votes. 

Oakvlew (No. 20) : Inclosed, with nothing in the precinct but scab votes. 

There are also five other pn^clncts that are not Inclosed, but had Just about 
aA well lie, as they are just coal camps and nothing In them but mine guards 
and their laborers. I know that there are a great many that will vote In these 
canqis that are not legal voters, If they are not looked after. The question now 
is, How are we to g(‘t a sciuare deal In thi‘se corix>ratlon caraiis? 

Tioga and Big Four, which formerly voted In their mines, were changed at 
their July board meeting so tlie miners are compelleil to go 18 ndles to vote. 
These are all solid Democratic votes as the mines have been working under 
union scale. When the mines slgmsl up with the union the commissioners 
changed the voting place, thinking perhaps it would knock the Democrats out 
of some of their vote.s. This Is now known as Tb>gu precinct No. 30. 

We certainly hope tliere can be something lione to relieve us of this dominat- 
ing way tliat our county commissioners have of changing precincts at their 
pleasure to u<*conimo<lute them and do so much injustice and lnconvenlen(‘e to 
the fair-minded people of this county. All that we are asking for is a square 
deal, we want nothing n>ore. This, I imagine, If taken up in the proper way will 
be remeilled. If we can get a square deal In these closed camps we certainly can 
wipe this rotten political clique out of existence (after 18 years), and I think 
no stone should be left unturned to clean up on this bunch. The lionorables 
Charles Thomas and Edward Keating know Just what this political situation 
In Huerfano County Is; they know what these people in power will do to re- 
main in power; there Is nothing so low down that the present gang would not 
do to accomplish their ends. 

If there is any other Information that you desire, as It, and If It is {smslble 
for me to get It you shall have It at onw. 



Walsbnbubg, O»L0., September Id, 191^. 

Whereas at the July meeting of this board, owing to the small number of 
voters at that time residing in Niggerhead precinct No. 14, said precinct was 
ordered dtscontlnaed as an electioo precinct, and the territory contained therelD 
was ordered annexed to North Veta election precinct No. 10; and 
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Whereas it now appears to this board that the coal mines located in said 
Niggerhead precinct No. 14, as heretofore existing, have resumed operation 
and are now employing a large number of mine workers to whom much un- 
necessary travel and inconvenience will be occasioned if compelled to vote in 
North Veta precinct No. 10 : Therefore it is 

Ordered, That the action of this board at its July meeting, in relation to said 
Niggerhead precinct, l>e rescinded and that the said Nlggerhead precinct, No. 
14 be, and It Is hereby, re<?Ktabll8hed as a voting precinct, and shall consist of 
the following territory, to wit: The south half of section 7, sections 18 and 19, 
in township 28, range 66, and sections 13, 14, 23, 24, 25, and 26 in township 28, 
lange 67; and It Is further 

Ordered, That the voting place of said precinct be at the Nlggerhead Iward- 
Ing house, and that Ruben Romero, Dale Jelllson, and Antonio Pacheco lie ap- 
pointed the Judg(‘s (tf ele< tlon in said prindnct. 

[Exact copy of the board of cominlsHloners’ orders.] 

Ordered, That sections 21, 28, and 33, heretofore forming part of Crestones 
I»recinct No. 12, Ih‘ taken from said precinct and added to (Jardner pre<*lnct 

No. 1. 

Ordered, That Oak Creek prisdnct N<». 34, be disestablished an<l tliat the 
territory hen^tofore comprising sabl pnvliict, as eslabllslHHl by order of the 
board on October 7, 1910, be aildiHl to and form part of Ha<lito priK-inct No. 2. 

Ordered, That all that part of Radlto prwlnct No, 2, as luTctofore estab- 
llsheil, lying east of a line running from Querna Verda Peak and following the 
mountain ridge to Uie Radlto bridge, and (‘ust of the roa<l from Ihidlto bridge 
to lai Veta, be takmi from said Radlto tireclnct and adde<l to Tioga prtM?lnct 
No. 30; that said consol idatisl pnsdm't be known as Tioga prt.K*lnct No. 80, 
and that tlie voting place of said pn‘clnct he at the schooliiou.se of scIkmU dis- 
trict No. 8, In NE. i NIC. 1 sw. 3, T. 27. R. 68. 

That the territory comprised In Turkey Oeek precim't No. 11, and Rlrinlng- 
ham precinct No. 13, as heretofore established and created be consolldutiHl Into 
oiH‘ preelnet to be known as Rlrmlnghum preolnet No. 13, and that the voting 
place of Huld preelnet be at the lUrmIngham scIkmiI bouse. 

Ordered, That the territory in Rocky Mountain iirecMnct No. 29. and fJordon 
pre<dnet No. 45, as heri'tofore estuhlisla'd and created, be consolidates! into one 
pr<'c*lnot to be known as U<M*ky Mountain pn'ciuct No. 29, and that tlie voting 
place of said precinct Ih‘ at the sclusdhouse at Rocky Mountain. 

Ordered, That tlH‘ territory comprised In Plctou prinlnct No. 17, Maitland 
precinct No. 23, and 't'olten.* pr^ndnet No. 28, as btTctofore (^tabllshtsl and 
createtl, be' consolldateHl Into one i^rtHduct to b(‘ known as IMctou precinct No. 
17, and that the voting plnev of .said precinct he at the Plctou scluMdliouse. 

Ordered, That Nlggerhead prendnet No, 14 be dlswutlnued ami the territory 
heretofore eoutulued In sjiid i)refduct be adde<l to and form piirt of North Veta 
preednet No. 10. 

Ordered, That w'otlons 13, 14. ir». 16, IT. part of smlon 19, .sections 20, 21, 
22, 28, 24, and part of sen lions 30. 29. 28, 27, and 26 In T. 20, R. 65, heretofore 
forming part of Roush? and Pryor pre<du( t.s, Ik* taken from said precincts and 
added to Valdez prt'clnct No. 31, and that the boundaries of said Valdez pre- 
cint No. 31 lie, and they are hereby, establlshe<l as follows, to wit : 

Oommencliig at the northwest corner of swllon 8, T. 28, R. 05, and ninning 
thenct? south on section line 3 miles, themv west on section line 2| miles to 
the east boundary of precinct 24; thence south along said boundary parallel 
to tlie range Hue between ranges 65 and 06, and distance 1 mile east thereof 
to the north houmlary of SHVtlon 18, T. 29, U. 65; thence south on section line 
n miles; Uienci* west to center of st*ctlon 19, T. 29, U. 65; thence I mile to 
SW. corner of NW. of NE. quarter of section 80, T. 29, R 65; thence east 
on sulKllvlslon line to the eastern iMuindary of the county; thence north- 
easterly along said boundary to Its interswtlon with the north boundary of 
township 28, R. 64, and thence west along said boundary 8 miles more or 
leas to the plaw of beginning ; and lie It further 

Ordered, That the boundaries of Pryor precinct No. 21, and Rouse precinct 
No. 22 remain as heretofore established, less those portions thereof hereby 
added to Valdez pre<*lnct No. 31. 

Ordered, That prei incts Nos. 16 and 39, as lust heretofore existing and estab- 
Usheil, Ih* (*oii.so]ldute<l lnt<i one preelnet to be hereafter known as Walsenburg 
precinct No. 16, and that the voting place of said prednet No. 16 be it Parr*8 
garage. 
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Onhred, That Walsenburg pro<‘inct8 Nos. 20 and 41, as last horetoforo ox* 
iKtln^; ami estnldisheti, l)e oousolidated Into one precinct to be known as Wal- 
seid)nrp precim*! No. 26, and that the voting piace of said precinct No. 20 bo 
at the Co<ir’s storage, near the I>. & It. tl. depot. 

(h'dnrd, That Walsenluirg pre<*lncts Nos. 00 and 40, ns last heretofore exist- 
ing and established, la* consol bluted into one privlnet and to be liereafter 
Knonn as Walsenburg preclm t No. 30, and that tlie voting place of said pre- 
(inct be at the colorml church. 

Ordered, That the territory eoniprlsed within the lauindary of VValst'iibiirg 
pre<’incts Nos. 0, 38, 37, atid 42. as last heretofore existing, be henc<*forth 
divUUxl into tliree precincts to be known as Walsi'nhurg pre<4nct No. 0. Wal- 
seiihurg precinct No. 37, and AVaNmiburg precinct No. 38, with boundaries as fol- 
lows, to wit : 

(’onnnenclng at the intersection of the eont(*r line <>f liussell Street, town 
of Walsenhurg, with the traek of the I>. & 11. (J. It. K. and rninilng th<‘nee west 
along the center of said traek to Its inteise<’tion with the track of the Colorado 
^ Southern It. It.; tln'iice along the e<‘nter of said track to the south boundary 
of the t<*\vn <»f Walscnburg; thence east along said south boundary t(> its Inter- 
st*ction with the center line of Ilendren Street in Walscnburg; thence ttortli 
iihaig «ald line to an intia-MMSlon witli the center llm* of Seventh Stn'ot, town 
of Walscnburg; tliejie(‘ east along said llta* to an intersection with the center 
liiu' of Albert Stre('t. town of Walscnburg; thein'c north along sahl line to an 
interseelion with the center lim* of Sixth SliMS't, town of Walscnburg; thence 
(*ast along said line to im intersection wath the eetdc'r of Uussell Strwd, 
AValsenburg. and (hence north along saiil line to an intersi'cl ion with tlie track 
of the 11 iS: U. (r. It. It. to the place of b<>«onjdng; that said deserihed pre<‘inct 
l>e heiK'cforth known as WaNcnhurg ]»recin«l No. 6, and that the voting place 
of salil precinct he at the county court liouse. 

<’(»ninien< ing at the IntcrMs tfou of the center line of Russell Street, town of 
AVaN<‘nlnirg, with the e(*nt<*r line of SKth Street, town of Walscnburg, and 
runrnng west along said line to Its intersectlor» with the lenter line of Hendrcn 
Sttxs't, Walsenhnrg; tlu-m-e south ahmg said line to the south boundary of the 
town of Walscjibnrg; ttu'mc east along .saol bouialary to (he soul Insist corner 
of '-aid tow’ll ; (Innn’c inutli along tin* I'cnti'i* of (la* traxeled ro.id to Main Sti’mT, 
Waln*nhurg, and along tin* (••'nier of said stnsM to its iTiterstH'llon with the 
(enter line of Sevemh Srnaa, Wals«M»hurg; thence (stst along said line to its 
inters(s‘tlon with th<‘ center line of Russell Streid. Walscnburg. and thence 
north along said line to its lni<*r«-ci ion with Si\lh Stiaad, Walscnburg, the 
place of beginning. Said abov(M!<*>si*riled t(*rri1(M’y to be lu'nc(*ror(h known as 
Wa'senioirg pnsanet No. 37, and (hal the voting place of said precinct la; at 
the Klh‘n Hotel. 

roininenelng at the point when- the e.ist boundary lino of tin* towm of Walsen- 
hiirg inters<*cts the center line of tla* track of (lie I>. & R, O. R. R. and runniniy 
then(*e west along said line to Its inters«‘c(ion with the center line of Rusaeil 
Street, AValsenhiirg ; thence south along said line to Its intersection witli the 
center line of Seventh Sire(‘t. Walscnburg; thmice west along said line to it» 
lnters(‘Ctlon with Main Street, Walsenburg; tlH‘nce s<aith along said line and 
the public higliw’ay across the ('ucliarras River to tlie east boundary of the town 
of Walsenburg; thenct* north along said fanindary lo the center of tlie ruchorraa 
River; thence easterly along cent<‘r of said rl\er to Its Intersection with the 
range line betw'een ranges (lo and 66; 1h(‘nce north along said range line to its 
intersection with the center line of the track of the I), & R. H. R. R., and thence 
westerly along .said line to its intersection with the east boundary of the town 
of Walsenburg, the place of beginning. Said described territory to be hence- 
forth known as Walsenburg precinct No. 38, and that the voting iduce of said 
precinct be at the AVashlngton schoolhoust*. 


AFFIDAVIT. 

State of Colorado, 

County of Las Animas^ ss: 

We, Robert Brocket! and Mildred Rrockett, of lawful age, being first duly 
sworn, upon oath depose and say: On the Ibth day of r)eceml)er we shipjxxl 
throu^ Mr. Coffee, an agent for the employment firm of O’Neill & Price, whose 
office is situated at 413^ Virginia Avenue, Joplin, Mo., for Colorado. We were 

38819®— S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 8 28 
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tolil Oint thero Iiad a str}k(} at 0)i.s plaoe, hut that It was settled, most of 
the strikers Jmviu^r retuvriHl to work, the others going to other parts of the 
country. 

UV‘ were given n omirnct find two hlnnks to sign, and were told that this 
contract u'as for 20 acres of land onedinlf mile from the mine, this land to 
be paid for $10 encli pay day iintiJ »$i,2O0 hud heeii paid; ^re were also told 
that the h<>us<* woidd he funiidits] aunpletc, and that we could have one, two, 
three, or more ro(*ms,* we w'<*re taken to the depot by a Mr. West, wlio seemed 
to take n f^rcul inlen^'^t hi all the i)eo|)l(> wJjo U!‘re .sliipiang, and wlio had in- 
formed us that all of the women of the parly woiihl he furni,slie<l with .sleeiaiiic 
nceoijjiiKalatlons in tlie I'ullnuin; al.M) tlie entire party would be furiii.shed with 
jueals at re^;ular Intervals. 

had ,sti|ii»{‘i* at liiii'lon, Kans., and ahont 0.30 we n.ske<l to be shown to the 
IxM’lIi; \\c* weie (t»ld tiiat Ihore was no berth for anyoim, and lliat we would 
have to slay la tins ear, an ordinary day eomli; we were forced to sit up all 
night reganlles.s of the faet that f offered to pay for a bt>rlh for Mrs. Bnx'kett. 
r was not {wrmitied to trel out !»> t)U> anything to eat for Imeakfast, but was told 
that W(‘ would ha\e liiiu-h at l.a .lunta: arriving there, wais not a!low\sl to get 
otf, hut was told that we woiihl havi* luiieh in Trinidmi ; but uimui (uir arrival 
there ue w<'i‘e not allowed to gid otf, and w<*r(‘ told to close tlie wintlow’s; that 
w’e were hut ft short ways from our <lesilnati«m and would have lunch there in 
30 mlmilt^s. It was ] J 30 before we bad anytliiug to eat that day. 

Although we had been told that we could have one, two, or more rooms 
that wei'c lurnlslnMl, we were fonvd vvln*n we anlvi*d at i)elai'ua to take a 
four-room cottage and to pay $0.10 for the same, it being unfurnished, w'e 
wvre told that we vv’ouhl have to buy the furniture, which wa* did, the bill 
ftiiioimtlng to .$232, all of It boiiig sivondhand. We lioitglit this niiieh furni- 
ture, tis we iiiti'iided to ki'ep four lumrder.s, vvhieli we did for three dnjs, when 
they vvi're 1\>rtunale enough to get out of tlu* camp and away. We then re- 
turned $01 vvorih of the furniture, a.s we had made up our mind.s to get 
along with ms little expense as i>o.ssihle, thinking in that way we could get 
out of debt and hmve this place. We eoncludiMl that In order to reduce 
ex|H*iiM's we would ask for Just $.3 per vv(s*k at the slorin My wife went to 
the superliUeiidenI and explanied to him this matter and asked him for an 
order for $3 for gro<*eries, vvhii li he gave her. This amount lasted a tritlo over 
a wiH'k, ami when we went to Hie store for another ernlit she was told hy 
the <'h*rk In a vi'ry Insoloiu iiiaiiiu'r tiiut she couldn't get anything IIktc, that 
she would have to go to the superiiilisident and gid tin order, tliey having 
made other arrangmnents .sln<e Hiis iigieemmit with Idin. When .she wont to 
the superintendent, she was told tlnit lie vv'ould not give her an order, as her 
orders were eomiug too fast. When told this, Mrs. Itroekett replied that a 
man to work must have soiiielhing to eat ami that if she could not get it they 
W'ould leave. Slu' was told hy the superiiitemleiit llmt she would not be allowed 
to leave, that they uw(hI the company, and he was there to protect the com- 
pany and see that (hey were paid. IMrs. Broekelt then told him that she had 
a fatlKT and that she would semi for him. The suiHuinlondent informed her 
that .she could smid for her whole damn family for all the goml it would do 
her, as they would not gel in when tliey came. Mr. Bruekett says that while 
In the store one evening a Mr. DavLs, who came from IMtUburgh, starteil to 
tell some soldiers alanit n man whom be found dead in the mine and whom 
he says was shot. Mr. Davis vva.s told hy the .soldiers it would l>e a damn 
gtHxl thing for him to Ufs'p his head shut and that no one was kllletl in the 
mine, although Mr. Davis says that the body of Mr. Hayes, the man who 
was shot, was still warm when he found it 
There are five families at Delagtm who are badly in want and who have 
been refu.sed the privilege of leaving. One of these families, Vaughn by name, 
has three ehlldren, one a Imy ahoul 4 and two glrks. 6 and 8 .venrs, respec- 
tively. The ehlldren are without .shmxs, and Mrs. Brocket t heard the suia^riii- 
tendent refuse to give Mrs. Vaughn an order ft>r sIuh's for the ehiltlren, who 
are absolutely barefooted. The marslml and the superintendent tell these 
people they cun not get out until they have wmrked at least 30 days, It taking 
that much time to pay for their transi>«>rtation. These families are all afraid 
to leave or try to, believing that If tlvey are caught they will be placed in 
the guardhouse and compel Itnl to work. 

On December 29 John and Fred Martin, Jesse Dralne, and Robert Brockett 
went for n walk up the side of one of tlie mountains. They had not gone 
very far when they were met hy a soldier, wlio ordered them back. Mr. Broc- 
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keit told him that they wore just out for a walk aud did not Intend leaving 
the camp. The soldier replieil, “ Well, by God, you can’t go out this wtiy un* 
less you got a pass; God damn you. 1 am guaniing this phuv and jtni can't 
get by,” so they returnetl ti» the caiuf). We made up our minds .lanmu j 8 to 
leave, hut said nothing imlil we had setaired a jiass from Litmt. Kdwunls. 
When the stiperim<‘ndent and the marshal were loltl by us that we were 
going, we were told that ue were tlamn flesh that thi'y would not issue 
a pass, hut a.'' we ulreaily luni one we dliln't las'il their pass. The marshal 
(‘ame to the liouse at (> o'clock the inominu of the tUli, stayed tlau’e, tmd elas’ked 
ni* everything to see that we didn't steal tia* Mo\t‘ <ir dresser — in fact made 
himself so much at luaue about the lamse that .Mrs, Itrockelt had gnait dlf- 
liculty in dr<‘SsIng. Mr. Itrocketi was injured while at work In the julne one 
ihiy and was unable to work <u* did not go io work; the next day the mar- 
shal eallt'il to timl out the rejiMUi <»t Ids ahstuict*. and when told that Mr. 
I’rockett was sick sjiid (o Inm, “Von don't look sh k, jukI Itesides you mve 
the eonipany «pille a lull, and a«»u had luUler g<» Io the mlties, e\en if you don't 
do an,\ thing hut ride the rojio.” whh h lu‘ dal for that d.i.x. 

Tlu*re is (piile a good deal of shooung dime anunid liu* mine and In that 
loealiiy, hut ttm un.dtle to s:i;, who lla^ shooting is done liy. 

W lien asking loi a setPeiueni. I had worked Id da.x s, tnaklng a total of 
.%Sd.St), and for houid. whnh had heiui takon out of the pay of the four 
imu). making a total of s42Sd. 'fhe lull ai the store was .YlIM.Hd, leaving a 
h{ilan<'e of ifl 1 wliidi was dm'; lids wi' wert* told, was dedtieted for 

railroad fare. 

When we asked llie sa]K*rinte)i<le«il wlare tl.i' i:t) acres (»(' imal were that 
AV(* wiu'e told uliout when W(‘ left home, he just latiglu'd at us and s.'iid all 
the hind we got w(‘ would dig out of the mine. And immediahdy iiiion our 
urrixal some of tin' soldi<>rs eame up to ilu* hoti'l aud (old all of those wlio 
were fiom .Missouri to st.iml ii;» au-l isc soaia h“d, and the.x ('\('n went through 
some of ()k‘ stdl cas»‘S, 

\N'e liaxe just l>een married si\ moiiiii-> and <ai:ie out here on (lie huul deal, 
thinking that we would get a stall in li!c. 

h'urtliei' alhaiils sailh n<*i. 

MjI.nKKI) IhaK'KUTI. 

UoithHl’ llUOl’KIOlT. 

SuhscrilxMl and suuin to this Idih d,i.\ of .lanuary, 1>. Idlt. 

IsKAi..] FiiVNCis M. Tii'Tux, \<itarii Puhhv 

3Iy commission expin s gstli da\ <'i Vpi'!, IdIT. 


(<ifX Oi CXs.s, 

1>L1 VLl A, CuU)., JuUKUt'lf ?, 

Pass II. P»rockt'tt, M. Piiockett. to Hastings and return on SIh. 

Lilut. Edw Aims, 
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Nr.w York Cwv, X. V., ^January IS. a. m. 

: ('lialrinau \\’iiKli. ( 'oniiiiis .imuM s < Lrimnn. I l.-in iiiiun, ll^iN 

Innl. JUKI <.fMrn't''An. 

(’hairnuiii \V m sn I (•> lluii llu' lunns fu- \\u' !ivarli»;< will bo 

from 10 o'clock until llilio, juul Iroiu “1 uiujl 4.30. 
you i»;'otoc<l iu)\\. -Mr. I'nl^ic.ix ci : 

TESTIMONY OF MR SAMUEL UNTERMYER. 

(’Iininujiii AVai>it. Yotn- nnino. ploa^o? 

Mr. i.K. Samuel rril<>rin.\cr 

(Miainiuiii \Y.m sn. And .\our ]>rol’c>.^i »n7 

Mr. r.Ni'iK.\nm. La\\\cr. 

(’’liairnijin W.\i '*if. Ilow lon\" li.i'.o \<>u !iv<*d ia Now Yor!:? 

IMr. rMiiiMMR, About d") yciir^. 

(Miairinan ^YAI sir, ^ ou bavt‘ bo. n je aMid"^ in New York for how 

Ion;;? 

Mr. rMi.RM Yi-U. About 3o years. 

(’liairnian M'aish. \ou ba\o irixcn :ili«-ntIon f.> ami '^m>ln1 luntlors, I 

believe. fd>o. and have done work alon-j tlm 'c bm*-? 

Mr. (b\’i KitM V KH. 'To sona* extml. 

(Muurinati Wvt.sir. I will a'>): .vej to siale bi jour own way. }»l(‘asi>, Mr. 
Unt<Tn).ver. (lie (‘xteni, if any, (o wldch potiailial control ov(‘r labor cottdltlonNi 
U in the luimN of tinnnclal dirm ba-s of bar^re cori>orations in Ntwv York and 
else\\ ln're. 

Mr. U\Tfi:MM.!t. Mr. rb.alnmin. In fure umlcrl.'ikh'i^ to .‘inswau* (imslionM of 
wliidi a suniniary lias been sont na*, I '• t>uld like to make my position \tpoii 
tlnw (a'onmiiic (|ueslions a little plain. 

Chairman \Yalsh. Yery good. 

Idr. Umerma'Ku. So tliat itiy answ<‘r>. to tbe'-e .sp(*< itle (juestloiis may not Ik' 
ml.sunderslood. If ymi liave no ob.jedlon I will read a slalement IhiU 1 havt* 
dictated. 

Chalrnjan AYai.sii. Yt'ry poml ; jdeaM* •!«» 

Mr. UMi.iiMMit (reading): Notw Obstanding its Inju.stleo and many otlier 
Hhortoomlng.s, I beliovo in tbo capllalisile sydem as our only jiresent Kointlon. 
8(Mdallsm Is a beautiful, Irldesrent dream. It is useful mainly n.s a protest 
against tlie cruel inequalities of exi'^lltig S4»clul conditions. Civilization owes to 
socialism n gretit 4lel>l of gratitude for lbs Idealism and self-sacrlllce and tor 
its re.straint upon the grossi*r excess's »»f capitalism. But It does not work out 
as a practical, constructive policy of ginaTinnent. 

Soclallsiii, coinnuiiii.'-m, syndicalism, and like tlKS)ries of government are 
thriving mainly U|wm the abuses of cnpHalisin — its Ktupi<l lack of Ininglnntloti 
and of enllghtencHl selfl-sliness. Capitalism Is more powerful, more rampant, 
more desi)otlc, and less controlled by law or public sentiment with us than In any 
other country. It lacks the most elemental sen.se of Justice and fights every 
inch of the way rcgardle.s.s of the merits of the controversy. Of all Its blunders 
its blindne&s to and dlsregani of the welfare (»f the industrial workers wdio are 
Its chief asset Is the most flagrant, short-slghtwl, and unpardonable. 

Sbcdali.sm selze.s ui)on thost‘ nlnises and deflects and fills Its ranks by ebam- , 
plonlng ptdlcles lliat are not legitimately a part of Its tenets and that are 
logically a part of the capitalistic system, properly admlnlstensl. If capital 
were less obsessed >\^th its own righteousness and sense of security the growth 
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of Rochilisin would soon roino to an ond. Its only roal friends Jire its critics. 
Those who sit idly l)y in srmiK contentment are its worst enemies. 

Although ti believer in tlie alKstract principles of States’ rights, I feel driven 
by the logic of events to being a nationalist in polities. Our doctrine of States’ 
rights was evolved at a time when llnlTalo was farther from New Ym’k City 
than San Francisco is now. State lines mean little nowadays except the 
opportunity t(» obstruct reform and to fester abuses. 

We nwd compreliensive corporate, social, and indir^trial reform In order to 
mitigate Uie most cruel of tiie wrongs that lie at the bottom of the unrest 
eviilenced by socialism and by the more violently lawless forms of protest. 

Tliert* is e\ery reason for Imputbaice with existing conditions. We are at 
least a gencrati(Mi Ix^liind Jbiropeaii n.itions in e\(‘rylblng that pertains to these 
subjects. We do less for the mas.ses (ban any of llu‘ other civlll/.ed eountries. 
Oar Ibi’in of <bi\ernmcnl is larirely at fault. The limitations of our Constitution 
stand in the way. Tliere is tlie coii'^tanl conllict between Federal and States’ 
rights in (he n*giilatlon of corporations and in c:vrrying out legislation f(>r tlie 
b(‘tternient of I he industrial workers. Fniformity is Impossible under separate 
State laws. ICuch State Jealously watches the others to see to it that capital is 
not attracted elsewhere Ity nee<‘ssary reslrielive regulation. Without uni- 
formlt.v to take eiaa* of the elements <U' comp(*tition we ('an make no i>ntgress 
with industrial reform, iiie world has j)e\»M* known or dr<‘anied of aii> thing 
to (oiupare with our stupendous corporate entities. Tlicy aie fabulous in their 
si/e and concentration of money and power. They have grown up almo.st over 
niglit and lla\v are an ominous tlireat to our institutions, unless Justly and 
rigidly controlled. iiu'iM' is a lot of h»ose and irresponsible talk about our hav- 
ing too imieh hiw mid too nmeli corporate regubithm of business. Tlu‘ fiiet is 
tliat we are sufLuiiig from tlie absence (»f reguhilixe Ijiw' over these vast aggre- 
gations and that smii liiw tis w(* h!i\e is too d(*eply impre>^ed with and too 
highly eolor<*d by the inllueiice of c.'ipital upon our legl.shiTi\e liodies. 

We rarely g<i olTeetive hiws to (UmI with corpor;ilions. iin'.v are usually the 
result of unsal Isfaelory compromises that rmleet struggle lieiween tlu‘ jieople 
and the jiower of ji Immlful of seltisli men. iiiis is (‘spe<i;iny true in State leg- 
islation. wlu’re (1 m‘ powtu* of tliose men, trading upon tlie competition b(‘tw’een 
th(‘ Stales In hixPy (»f adminisdalion. is one of our chi<‘f tr<mi)ies in dejillng 
with eoi'tiorat Ions. 'I'la' rc'»\iit hjis Ikmmi tliat IIh* c<msovA jitue Slides that 
wanh'd to pn'servi' (Mirporote re'-ponsiltiliiy h:ive been compelled to a>)andon 
tlioir stamhnds and to f<»llo\v the p<»licies of (hi'ir l<‘ss responsible .sisters In 
order to sa\e tlieiiiseUcs fiom hiixing (heir corporations taken from tliem. The 
tendency of State liiws reguhiting corporations has been sleudily away from 
the lines of adeqimn* rc'sponsilnlity. 

The nmniior of tin* organi/.:il ion o\ tiic Uockefeller, Cjirnegie, Sago, and other 
fdrnllar foundations Is a fair illustrui ion v( the \l(e of tlie system. These 
loundatlons make no lUHdence of ix'ing limited in their aelivities hy Slate lines. 
They are not only nati<uml hut lnteru:itio:m) in (heir se<a>e of henellcenee. The 
KtH'kefeller Foumlaiion soiiglit a I'lMlerai diarier, hut was not satlstled with 
the terms on which it was olTcred h> Congress, K wanted our fundamental 
laws against periKunitU‘s ignored and repciiled so f;ir as cotieerned its inwvers 
and llmltuflons. It prompllv secured from tlie New York State legislature 
what Ctingress refusial to grant. 'Jiie Sage and Carm‘gle Foundations did the 
hame. If New York hud not gi\en them wiiut tliey wanteil they would have 
passed along from State to Stale umi! th(*y found n eorisjrate habitation on 
their own terms, without In the least inlerterlng with their operating wiierever 
they chose. Tills ought not to he p<»s.sihle. 

I do not share the fear and tiistnist of these foundations. I believe them to 
be prompted by the highest lileals of patriotism and unscltish public spirit. 
They are niagnitlwntly managed hy the best intellect of the country— far bet- 
ter than w'ould be iiosslhle with any public institution. The genius and re- 
sourcefulness to which tlielr founders ow'od their material success have been 
unselfishly exiiended by these men upon these foundations, which are to be 
monuments to future generations of their usefulness to society. They are doing 
incalculable public giKHl ami no harm. Happily, their conduct does not to any 
appreciable extent reflwt tlie devious methmis by which those fortunes vero 
accumulatetl, nor the view’s or iKiUcies of their founders on economic questiona. 

In every case in which the hotie or expectation of future endowments may 
possibly be infiuencing the policies of the institution the effect will be at moat 
temporary. It will pass away with the life of the founder if there Is any such 
present restraint. I can see great benefits and no appreciable danger from the 
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fxlstonfe of these fauiulutloiis, ox<*ept from the forms of thc!r orpnnlzatlou, 
whkh should be ulteretl hs I suK>?est In the following: particulars: 

First. They should be organized uiuler u uniform Federal law Instead of 
under special State charters. 

Se<.*ond. They should not be given a perpetual charter. One {k'nerutlon has 
no right to hind another. We may have an entirely different Hodnl structure 
and different conceiitions of tHliicatlou In ,10 years to which these institutions 
may be most repugnant. 

Third. There should l>e a limit to their size. 

Fourth. They should not be iHU-mitt»Hl to ac<ninnlate Income. 

FIftli. There should l)e goverumeutul representation when the time eouies 
fur replacing the present trustees. 

We can never have effective eori>orato reform until we get a National cor- 
p(»ratlon law ai^plicahle to eoriawations engage«l in ir.t<‘rNtatc commerce for the 
reasons above stated an<l hc<ause the eorporatlons are t(K> strong for tlie States 
and esi>ocially here In the Fast. 

Now York’s new State hanking law Is a striking Illustration of that fact. 
Tnstiinces could be multiplied imlellniiely. Wc can nevi-r decetitrsillze the grow- 
ing concentration of tlic <‘ontrol of money wlllioiit .su<‘li a hiw. A complete 
<hange in our methods of governing <*orporatlon.s Is nMpjiriHl so that their I’ontrol 
(an he tulom from the handful id men who dominate tin* coriMU'jition.s In wlilch 
they hai\e no suhstantijil intcr<‘si ami he* gi\cn hack to those who own (hem. 
This can he a«‘conijtli'-lie(l through a national corjxirallon Itiw as affect ing Inter- 
state contoratlons which will pro\ide certain conditions. 

I believe you want (o take tliat (im‘stion up a little later? 

Chairman WaJvSH. Yes. Now, my (piestion was, hefoiv you started to rend 
,\our ^talciiu'nl, Mr. Vnterm.xer, tin* extent to wliieh (he poti'iitial control over 
labor eon(llti<»ns, if any, in tin* hands of directors of large (.‘orporalions exists? 

Mr. Untukuykr. Wi* 11, the poti'iiilal control, of cours(*, Is there. To what 
extent they exercise that control in tin* goxernnient of lalior iirohh'ins Is another 
CiUt'Stlon. My own opinion Is that th(\v exercise It only on broad questions of 
policy, hut the p<itential control Is there in very much greater d(*gre(*, I think, 
than generally realized. Take the railroad situation by way of Illustration. 
1 s(^* I must lane hack fiom the stcnograph<*r (he notes I gave him. 

<’liainnan Wai.sii. Yes, sir. The scrg(*ant at arms will procure them. 

Mr. I'NiKKMYKK. Now, take, for instauu*, (In* railroad situation. That Is con- 
c(*ntnU(Hl very largely in th<* hands of a \i‘ry few men In New Y’ork, and this 
concontrntion 1ms hi^en brought about inuinly by defective laws for the reor- 
ganization of rallr<*ad corporations. I have a Ust here* of (he railroads tlmt 
have come uiid(*r the hamls of one or tw'o hanking int(*reslH ns tin* ri'sult of 
reorganization of insolvent roads, and It Inchnles over miles of the rail- 

road system of the country, and wi* have uow’ uiuler reorganization another pos- 
sible 60,0(X) miles of road that Is likely to— not likely to, hut more than likely 
to — come uiuler tlie saiiu* <‘ou(rol. Now’' let me lllirntnitc. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish that you would and kindly read that into the 
rc^cord, please. 

Mr, Untermyek, Yes. I think I will lia\e to ask you to gi't that memorandum 
hack to me that I gave you [addressing the reporter]. 

Chairman Walsh. Just a moment. The sergeant at arms will got It for you. 

Mr. Untkkmykh. The system of railroad re<»rgardzntiou Is responsible for a 
great deal of this concentration of the control of the railroads in the hands of 
the financiers. If we had laws smdi as they have In England and Germany 
regulating the reorganization of railroads and hud minority representation In 
corporations, the jiroper method of voting, by w'hich the real owners would par- 
ticipate in the management of that conM)ratlon, there woulil not he this concen- 
tration. You take, for Instance, the present system — a railroad gets Into diffi- 
culties; Is about to become Insolvent. Of course, the Insiders know It when 
nobody else does. According to our present proi*edure they Imgln the .fudlclal 
proceedings, and they get tlieir own receivers, generally a man under whom the 
road has gotten Into Its dlfflcultles. Immediately on the appointment of that 
receiver some banking liouse, by prearrangement, brings out a committee of 
reorganlzutloD — very respectable gentlemen — tilways respectable gentlemen — 
and that committee calls for the deposit of securities. Well, the shareholders 
must either subscribe to the kind of plan of reorganization laid down by the 
bankers or they have no hope whatever. They can not reorganize; they are 
scattered ; It always re(|nlres a large amount of money ; and the result Is that 
when the road Is reorganized It is reorganized by one or two banking houses, ai 
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u rule, and I hey pul in their directors, frequently put in voting tru«itees, and 
from that time on the p(»tentlal <'f)ntro! of that nmd is In tliis reorganizefl board 
of directors naine<l by them, Tliey are not nanuHi by the shareiiolders at all. 
The shar<du)lders can jn)l g(‘t together. They — the reorganizers — assume tlio 
responsibility for the property; they supply it with its money needs; they buy 
Its securitl(‘s; and tliey desigtinte, as a ride, its executive ofticers, ami in u way 
hold themselves out as responsible for the managmnent of the property, and 
tliey control the pi-operly — for all practical purposi*s they control it. These 
great corporal ions ai’e not cnntrolle<l by 11 h‘ vote of tludr .shareholders. A very 
small proportion of the stocl: In the hand.s of a powerful hanking house controls 
any corporation. The stock l.s largely scalt(‘red; that is the essential difliculty. 

I want to get tliat Ihst so ns to give .\ou an idea of the roads in the great 
systems in tills eountry llial have come nnder that sort of control as the result 
of this form of n^oreanizing In.solvent pr(»perties. 

Chairman Waisji. I\’ell, the .sergeant at arms v,*i!l return in a moment.* 

Mr. lIX’iKJiMVKK. AVi'll, there are c(*r|jilnl\ a hundred thousand or more miles 
of roa<l and ahout (10,000 miles of mail now in reeel\ erships or impending 
rc<-clverships, 

('halrman Walsjt. What Is lli(‘ gi‘ov>; tnileaue, Mr. Italian! asks? 

Mr. CntI'-u.m Mat. In tlte United St ate-. ? 

< Mi.airniati AV \i .^ii. A'cs. 

Mr. UNTiaiMYiai. I don’t know. I thin!: it is soinelhing liUi‘ l.’'’i0,000 mih*,'.; I 
tun not suri'. I may lie N^rong ah<mt that. 

Chainimn AVvt.sii. T atn tohl that tin* s,‘rgeant at arms lind to gt» on't to the 
Tribune lUiildlng, where the stenograpliers laid (heir otllce, and so we will he 
ili'hiM'd a nnuiu'ni. 

Mr. UN'naiMM’R. Perhaits we can get along wllijont it. 

('iltalniiaii AN'Ar.sii. IVrliaps \no hail Itetter wait a tew' nKmieiits unit! we 
get tliat. 

Mr. rATicii.Nt VI u. I find T have n INI of tlioso roads here. Here are soiia* 
of the roads of the gr«-at .s\sf<‘ms that have g<uie through rcorgani/atlon : The 
Hultimore & Ohi(» was ?-eorganized through J. I’. Morgan & (’o. and Kuhn. Loel) 
& Co., and Mr. (^asfro, of M«u'gan A Co., he<time a votlJig trustee upon the 
ttonrd. That is, getu'rally there are thn‘e trustees, who hold stock for a gi\en 
numla'r of yiairs, and they vole it. hut after t)ie voting ti'Ust expires control of 
liie road eonllnnes pretty ima li th • same. I do not Ihiidc of any Instance in 
this country in which the slooKholders fuive e\<‘r really changed the manage- 
ment of any grc'ut corporation unless Ihero has h(‘en a tight hetwt'cn two great 
interests', hut as hetwisai tlie 1)(m1.v of the stockholders on th(‘ one side and .some 
great Interests on the other, I do not iN'eall any instance in the countr.r In 
which a change of nmuagement has l)cca ctfccted by tlio action of the stock- 
hohl(*rs. 

The Chesapeake &. Oldo was r(‘organ!z<‘d by Alorgan & Co, as reorganization 
managers. The Cincinnati, Hamilton tS. Dayton was reorganized by Morgan & 
Ct>. as nsu’ganizatl<»n nginagiTs. the hate Mr. Morgan heeoming a voting tni.stee. 
Tliat Is again in process of reorganization now — under reorganization. You 
may laaueiuher It was .sidd to the F.ra\ and then had to he taken luiek, and then it 
has betai since diimix'd on tlie RaUimoro ^ Ohio, where It now rests, and is in 
rtHa*lver.shlp. 

Ti'C Chicago Ortait AA'estern. which was reorganized by Morgan & Co. as re- 
organization inaimgers, Mr. Morgan and his as^rKlatix Mr. CiHirge F. Raker, 
being two of the three trustees. I think Hint Is still In the voting trust 

Tlie Erh\ which wn.s reorganiziMl liy .1, I*. Morgan Ci». as reorganization 
managers; Mr. Morgan became a voting Irnsioe. 

The Northern I’aellk' was rwrganIztNl by .1. F. Aiorgan as reorganization 
manager, IMr. Morgan becoming a voting trustee. 

The Fere Marquette, rcorganlzi'd by Morgan & Co., ami, I think, now' again 
undergoing reorganization, if I am not mistaken. 

The Sontliern Uallway, ri'organlztxl by ,1. F, Morgan & Co. ns rt'organlzatiun 
managers, and Mr. Morgan and Mr. Raker becoming voting trustees. 

Tlie Fteadlng. reorgaiilzcil by Morgan it; Co. a.s reorganization managers. Mr. 
Morgan Itecnme one of the voting trustees. 

Tlie Union FnciGc, reorganized by Kuhn. Loeb & Co., together with the South- 
ern Pacific and O^ntrui l*aclllc, then under the same organization. 

And among other systems now undergoing reorganization or^nnucial read- 
justment may Iw iuontione<l the AA'almsh, the Rwk Lslnnd, the Bil^uri Pacific, 
the ATheelliig & Lake ICrle, the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, the Pere Mar- 
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quette, and iH'rluii>s linlf n cloz**n other roads, probably agi:re;tutinR fifty or alxty 
thousand whloh tire practically certain to come under the atinie gimeral 

control. 

So you will see as a result— I think largely as the result of this archaic sys- 
tem of ours, as s<K>n as a railroad gels into trouble it Is liable to uihl to (he 
concentration of ilie control of railroad i»n>i>ertles of the country by ail coming 
Into the haiKls of one or two interests, and these pe<>ple, liavlng the rt*spo!islhiUty 
tor the proiK?rty, tliey designate the presidents aial d<‘signate larg4‘ly the hoartl 
of <lirectors, and tho.si‘ boards do not elmiige materially, e\ct‘pl tlntnigh death, 
anrl then their s»bstUut<*s are d('sif;aaled. So oe ha\i* a most stui)Cmiou» ^U- 
centratitm of eonUtil, for instaiiiv, ni the railway i)n)pertt«‘s of the country. 

Now, to my ndiul, when a great question of poliey in dealing with labor arl!^ 
it is a very easy matter to deciile it, so far ns one side of the controversy la 
c«inci*rned, because it can be decldi'il alnu>.st from one otlice. That is the 
isiteutlal control that tlie great tiiiandal Intereqs ikj-.m'ss over railroad 
projKU'ty. 

('halrinati Wii.sir. Now, do .\oii kn<»\\ of any insiaiiee^. Mr. rnlennycr, that 
have either come under >001* own obsiTNation or wliiih >011 he.ird tJom any 
quarter, of I he exeicise <»r this luntrol? 

Mr. r.N riKiiYKK, Well. I tliink It u«»uld lu‘ rather loose to <liscus,s what one 
hears In the \va> of rumor. Perxmallx 1 kiaos of no iiislaiu-e of the exerclsi' 
of tile control that has (ome under my is'CMmal obser\ution. Of course I huvo 
lieard of a great many iiistam.es; but 1 would i.iiiier not iliscuss tliose, lK*causo 
hearsay is very iiureliuhle. 

(Miairmaii M’.xi.stt. CnU^ss you have souu' ptT.sonal obje(tion to it, we would 
like It beeaiise, you understand, this is ao iHM*sti'.:al mg body, and sometimes a 
htiggestion is made through hcarsa^\ (e.-um(*n.\ out which may be developed 
the actual facts. 

Mr. I NfKKMvnR. I think one of instmaes wa^ ver.\ fully exph)lf(*d be- 

fore tin* Stanley c<iminltl<>o, was it not, in thest^sd in\<‘stigation, in w'lii<*h tlim^ 
WHS the qnesllon that the lal»or jind oiders came from abrouil. I believe the 
(hicumeiits were put In the recoril in fla* Stanh*y Investigation. 1 would rather 
ii(>t indulge in tlie pHise metlu.Ml of tr.slng to lei tipiiulate what was in the 
j e(s»rd, 

ohairnian AVai.su. T s«h\ That was gone into befori* the Stanley coininitteo? 

.Mr. UN rKRiiYKH. Ves ; tliat is my recolits t i.m of it. 

(.’hairmun WAistt. Do .^(>u think that thesi> tinaiielal ilireetors, sehTttal a« 
y(ni have indieattHl, have a sutlieletil knowledge <»f imlustrml <*omlill(»nH and 
what w'e rulghl <'all S(K*lal pftllosophi to qualify them to direct iH>li<les involv- 
ing such a hirge number of pt‘opie? 

Mr. Untomyer. I w<»uhl not lik<‘ to pa.vs (ui tlie knowledge of sof.'lnl phll- 
osoidiy that the.s<* gentlemen i>os-s*ss, lAeryhody has hl.s own conception of 
N<K*ial jihilosophy. I nmy say generally that I thiidi (hat the timimdal |>e<iplo 
111 Xew' A'ork who serve on these ho.inls have less knowledge of the real simtl- 
inent of the country than the man from Dsliko'-h. T do not think tliey know 
\ery much about tlie real wuitinient t»f this country. 1 believe we are the 
most provincial part of tlie <'oiintry right here. 

Chairman \A'aj.hh, I think .\ou statist tiiat ,m>u hud not oh.stTved any of the 
devious methods, I believe you call it, w Inch were ummI in acqidring tliese large 
functions being exercistnl in the conduct of ihe foundations. 

Mr. TTntkrmver. AVell, I snhl that from the little J had het^u able to obsem* 
I did not think that the fonmlations — I did think tliat the foundations were 
well luauagtHl In an enlightened way. 

Chairman AValsii. Would you cai'e to give your opinion a.s to the effect on 
the general social conditions in AmcTica of the develojaueut of enormous for- 
tunes as the result of metluKls such as you have mentioned, which have 
practiced during the last 30 or 40 years? 

Mr. Untebmyeb. The result of what, Mr. Olminnnn? 

Chairman AValsh. The result of general social comlitloii.s in Amwrh’a. 

Mr. Unteemyer. Well, I suppose everylmtly will ngiYv tlml it has been 
demoralizing. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you consider — pardon me, wiTe you going to .say 

something? 

Mr. UKTERMYsaL I was going to say I do not think there would IxJ much of 
these things going on — that the methwis that were adopted In acfjulring tlieae 
vast fortunes could iierer tie relocated in this country or In any other. 1 bHIeve 
everybody concedes that there has been great improvement of late years in the 
methods. 
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Chalriuan Wai,«h. Do you consider that the creation of very large fortunes 
UR a result of such naUhods in American industries is in any considerable degree 
0 cause of poverty? 

Mr. Untkrsiykk. Well, that Is a very profound sociological problem. 

Chairman Walsh. Y(‘s; that is one r(*a.son why we are asking the question. 

JMr. rNiLUAiyicK. That is a very profound sociological and economic problem, 
end would probably take a long while to develop in a discussion, would it not, 
Mr. Chairman? Undoubtedly llie diversion of moneys from their legitimate 
cimnnels and the accumulation of those moneys in illicit ways does affect the 
qtlestlon of poverty ami does increase poverty. If, by way of illustration, you 
cun take a property that is worth a million dollars and by manipulation and 
iidlatlon of <‘ai»ital put it upon tfie market for $10,00(J,0()d, and through arti- 
ficial means scatter those securities out among the people on the basis of 
IflO.OOtUKH) or .$20, 000, (MM), the luilural temptation is to try to pay dividends on 
th(>sc .$21 ►,( MM 1,000 or $10,(MR),(MKj. Well, the efforts to pay dividends on an in- 
flated capital always lead, In the first instance, to an attempt to secure a 
monopoly of tlui industry so us to get the prolit by artificial means; if you can 
not get it liy securing a monopoly of the industry, then the next effort is to get 
it by reducing the e.viienses, and tlie laborer is tlie ilrst man vliom you come 
across when you conshler the (piestion of rislucing opi'ratlng expenses, so that 
the attempt to make returns on inllated capital alwujs laaicts upon the Industry. 

Chairman Wxisii. You have staled that there lias Imhui a marked improve- 
ment in the method of the operators of these eonc(*iiis within the past few 
years. I will ask you vh.it y<mr ohservatl<m has Ixeu a.s to how that came 
about — by the voluntary acts of the imllvldiials C(mceniHl in those operations, 
by growing governim'ntal supervision, or by public criticism. 

Mr. UNTKKMViai. I think it has lieim due partly to ]>uhlle exposure of the 
Ro-eallod niiickrakers, in piildic investigations, and partly to the tendency to 
fntther (io\<*nmu‘nt <*oiilr<»l. Of coiii’se the <}o\(‘i*umeiit laudrol over the rail- 
roads luis done auay with a great ileal of tlie dishom‘sty in railroad manngo 
inent. It has not done awjiy with .ull of il, he<*anse (ioAernment control is not 
yet elTeetive; there Is a gr(‘at deal to l»e done to complete the effectiveness 
of railroad control. lUit wheixwer there has been ({overium'ut control, such 
as tlu' growing CovenuiK'ul <<udrol oviu* l>anks and tinan<*ial In.'-litutlons. a more 
freipicut and thorough examination of financial institutions like life insurance 
companies has icrtaiuly ereati'd a ri'volulion in tiie standard of ollicinl manage- 
juent; and I thiidc we have a <o»le of ethics to-day in liuancial institutions that 
Is vastly better than we had a few' years ago, hut I think it is still capable 
of gn*at improvement, and I am Imping that with that increasing control we 
shall have better standards of corporate management. I tliink the time will 
come when it will he (‘on^idm-ed dislioncst. and punislied as dishonesty, for the 
men who ar(‘ in control of 1110*^0 great corporations to exploit tiiem for their own 
purpo'ics, and to gaiuiile on liisitlc information — to rig tlie slock market — ^but we 
have not reached that stage of it. 

(Miairman Wvjsh. Have vou observed whether or not this general Improve- 
ment would ('xtend to tlie bt‘tterment of the condition of tlie employees in the 
industry Involved? 

Mr. I'xTEUMYiat. T think the Indications ore very apparent; that there are 
efforts being made in the Industries to assist the general condition of the work- 
ers; in some instances to give them something that looks like participation. Of 
course I <lo not think that they are effective at all. I think we have got to have 
a s.vstmn of social reform in the way of imemploymeiit insurance — Insurance 
against sickness and invalidity. 

Uhairman Walsh. Before we get to that I am trying to attract your attention 
to the specltic matter, If imsslble, of the improvement of the condition of the 
workers, so far as their wages and hours, we will say, are concerned; have you 
observed that detail? 

Idr. Un lEHMYKR. I am not sutRclently familiar with that situation to discuss it. 

(Muilrmau Walsh. Have you observe<l the effect upon the w'orkers in indus- 
tries, us an example, of the couceutratimi of manufacturiug industries into 
large cori>onUJons? 

Mr. UNTF.RA 1 VKR. I think it Is distinctively harmful. I have had «oine 
occasion to observe Mint. The c*oncentratlon of the control of an Industry' ta 
ft few luuuls desti*oys the lit^erty of the worker ami destroys the power* of 
his union and puts It in tlie hands of the managers of that industry to say 
wliether It shall be a union concern or not, w'hether it shall be organized or 
unorganized talavr, and 1 am u great believer in organized labor and the exten- 
sion of that principle. 
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C’hnirmnn Walsh. Why? 

Mfr Untkbwykb. For tho purpose of jTlvInjr them a chtinoo npralnst orjrnnlml 
eapitnl. The stni^sle Is hard enough \vlu*n they are both orpndjsed. rapital 
<-un wait anil still live, but labor has pot to make a livlnp or slarve. The eoa- 
(lltlons, under the nio-^t advantaptHnis eiUHlitloiis, are prussly uiUMiunl, but when 
you pet a pretH apprepation of eapKal In any Industry, with all of the |>o\\er 
behind It on the one side and the labor orpanl/atlon on (he other, tlie lal>or 
orpanl5iatl(»n is helpless. Notldrip more short-siphtCMl was ever doi»e or sup- 
pested than that done by labor wlien It eiieouraped the orpaniza|.lon of ^le 
trusts. I remember the time when they rather eneouraped It, and thoiiphr It 
w<juld be easy to control the situation; but nnylKwly who looked a little aheinl 
couhl see that was the most siileldal thlnp labor e\er did, whim it allowed all 
of the manufacturers or Industries In a plven Held to come topelher In one vast 
appi’epatfon and plve them that i>ow'er to Hpht labor. 

(’halrman Walsh. Jt was staled by a v<*ry hirpe employer of labor before tills 
commission that the employment of a man or nonemploymont of him was a 
preat d(*al like tho ]nir<‘hase of a commodity in a store. S'ou call at the store, 
and If you do not liki' the price or the conditions iindiM* whhh tlie sale Is made 
you can retire and not deal with that comvrn. Likewise a man lookinp for 
employnaait can call on an employer, and If he Is lad sutlsllcd with lh(‘ condl- 
llons and the hours of labor, ami so forth, he cun likewise retire; and this 
pcntlenmn made that i»nrallel as the basis of Ids vory decided opposition to 
dealinp with orpani/e<| labor as such. What do you say about ihatV 

Mr. Unterm’ikk. I have always looked u|»on the refusal to di'ul with orpnn- 
iml labor as a very (h‘sf)<»lic attitude, espeidally on the luirt of corporations, 
because a eoriMiratlon is an apprepatlon of orpanizeil cnjiital. I can not S(hj 
why orpanl/.i'il capital should refuse to deal with orpanlxial labor. It has pot 
the best of it by far anyway. That Illustration Is wry familiar, ]Mr. Chairman, 
and it diK’S not deceivi* uM.\ho<ly in lh<*s<‘ (la.\s. Jt sounds lik(‘ly enotiph, hut It 
<l(H‘s not work out. The laborer who does not like his <*mpl<iy<'r’s terms, If the 
employer happens to have a monopoly of tlial jairllcular Industry, and that Is 
the otily industry the laborer knows, nia.\ ha\e a hard lime pettlnp a Job tiny- 
w’herc else, because there is no work elsewhere to do. He has no ojitlon wliat- 
evor and that is not a fair arpument. 

('hnirrnati Walsh, Hoes or <lo(*s not a larpe corporation ])ossess Inherent 
]>ossII)lllties for maintulnlnp more jirojK'r labor eondilions than Hinaller cor- 
jHU’ations? 

Mr. I'NTEttiiYEK. That depends uivm the corporation m.nnnpoment that domi- 
nates. I Imapine that if it Imiked far enouph Into thi‘ future It w'ould see 
misons for bi'tti'i* treatment of Its labor, for lookinp afrer tlie jdiysleal needs 
of Its employees, and petting the best labor by treating all labor best. 

Chairman WAi..sn. Can you cite any irisianc'es in whieh larpe corpornlloiis 
have voluntarily assumed a jiropressive attitude with repard to labor condi- 
tions in advance of i)nhlic <Titicism or demands from tlieir (‘inployees? 

Mr. Unteicmyek. Well, I should say that in some of ih(>se Insurance schemes 
and in some of the plans that have been put out for <‘ooperarlon and interest Inp 
the employees In the business, and plviiip tliejii an opportunity to buy securities 
from time to time there are evidences of a d}s|K»sition of that knd. I think 
they are scatter! np, hut there are suc h evidem i's. 1 hedieve some of tllesc^ plans 
were fornuilated with the very best of intentions and some of them are very 
pood. 

Chairman Walsh. From your exi^erlcnce and knowlcslpo have the coriwtra- 
tions generally been favorable to the repr<*sen tat Ives of einplcjyees In the de- 
termination of lalw questions cither tlirouph trade unions or otherwdso? 

Mr. Untkrmykb. No; I think they have shortslphtedly foupht tlie movement 
ail the way, and they have had so much i>ower tlint our labor unions have not 
anywhere near the strenpth of tlie uidons on the cUlier side. Tliey have neither 
the political power nor power of dealing with their employe4*s that they have 
over there. The Government is constantly helping them over there and com- 
ing to the aid of the labor unions. 

Take in Germany, Tfie wdicjle trend of the German Government has been to 
rocognlKe and favor the labor unions. I have in mind by way of Illustration 
the MU passed at the time of the organization of the Potash Trust; you may 
remember the Potash Cartel, as they call It. That is an operation of the mine 
owners who own the potasli mines, of which Germany has the monopoly of the 
world, there being twb or three of these mines owned by tice Government 
They w^anted to get together In a ikk>I so oh to restrict production and keep up 
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the prk‘ 0 . Tho‘<e prifils are allowed In (tornmny nnder tioveninient supervision, 
hut wlieu it caiiie to tlie form of llie a<'t tliat Uie Ilelclista?^ Hlamld pas8 tiie 
Socialist Party htul a ^reat deal to say aixjut it so far as it concerned labor. 
Now, In the <leU'rudnation of the output of tlu^* mines tliat constituted the 
pool each mine hud its r)roi»ortion of the outiiut; it liad to turn out a certain 
percenla;;e of the output. Wlicn (he bill cuiae to l)e pn.sstHl provisions wore put 
in it to the eltV« r, lirst, that any paity to the p<iol tlniL reduced ttie number 
of laborers siiouhl ha\e its proi>ortion of llie prs)! redmed. Any party that in- 
creased the hours of labor or dccroa^^od the wastes of lab(»r siiould have its 
pTOlHjrtlon of the pool rediicetl ; and there vere a iiumher of provisions scattered 
all throu;;h tliat l)dl siiowliij; lliat labor had been considei’ed at every .stajje of 
tlK! pj’eimratlon of llio bill, anil Unit the i»roiM>rtion.s lliai tliese men ia ilie ptad 
were to t;et woulil ilepend upon tlie liberadity \Nitb winch hdun* was treated. 
That was aili tlie ri'suit of (lie S<K'ijilist l‘arty reiiresenlm}; the labor unions. 

(Tialrimin And tlie (J<»vernmeiil, you Miy, uorked tliat out? 

Air. UNTKfONrYna. Yes; the Covormiient workcil tluit out uitli tlie aid of tlie 
Socialist Party. 

CUadriuau W'^i.hii. Wliat plan wouhl .v<ni consider desiraibh* and pos.silile, so 
far as the (Government A\a.s loncerned, in this couiui^i, in talJm' artion of tliat 
sort ? 

Air. IIntkkmm:u. You mean in Ihe \\a.\ id’ a-sisi injr jiu* l.ihor unions? 

('balnmin Wai.sh. Yes, sir. 

Air. I'N iKU.Nn Kii. We hu\e m-i the same freedom of aetiun ihe_\ havi* in (tlher 
countries, because s\e Inue a Constitution, and our writ leu Constitution stands 
In the wu.N of a pueal niaii.\ of these nd’orms. 

Clmirman WaisH. lla\(‘ jon t;l\en aii> lhoii;;ld as to any ap'eiiey that ml;4ht 
Ix' created under oe.r cvislinK law tlial umild further protect workers in their 
rlpdits aloii;:; the line perhaps su;:,'.i"«(\‘d h\ \eu in this law relalin,; to the i>otasU 
Indnslrli'sV 

Afr, C N'lKinvn i n. ()nl> w lam (lie corporations i-oine to a ](*:ris]ati\ e liody for 
aid; then, of course, the le^^Ulalure or Coiiixress lan impose sin h conditions as 
it si'cs tit; lull we are not maicr corpoiale ta'irul.il ions to the same extent. 

('halrmaii W.\i,.sn. Could it in* dmie by a laiifl law under e.vi^.lin;' loiislJlu- 
tional provisions? 

Air. CMKiiinKii. I should say not. 

(Miairniaii Waimi. Wliy not? 

Atr. rMi.uMM K. 1 don't think .^on coidil make a proieet ive-t ariif cenddioa 
In re).:ard to lalmr; I do not think you eould discriminate in that way. 

(Tudrman Wai.sII. Willi wind iiroMsion of tla‘ ('onstiiutiou do you think 
.sucli a law would be in loiillict? 

Air. P N’TKUMYKU. I IniNO not considered it \er.\ fulh : in fa<*t, the ihoimdit is 
a new one sinj,.i,'ested by .M»ur question, hut .\ou mu.st lie very careful Unit tlie 
laws are not imi'qual in tlielr oiM rntlon. 

Clniinnan W’ai.sh. Cik'S not the iiiqiosilhm of tarilT duties on the prodiiet 
of a certaiti industry in that general way disinminate as to all industries? 

Afr. lh\Th,i{Si\F.u. We have a special provision of the Con.stlturiou allowlni' 
Con;;ress to levy customs. 

CJialrnuin W’Ai.sir. f)o you think it i> too contracted In its terms, if you re- 
call its provisions after {ids time, to admit of any elTorts on th(‘ part of tin* 
(Jovernment to see that any increase in the luice of any product made p(>.s- 
sible by the imposition of the duty should jio to the emiiloyee enijajred in tlie 
Industry? 

Air. I'NfKnMYiaj. I would not like to answer that question at this time, as it 
would require n jiood deal more consideration than I liave been able to jjlve it. 
I liave never thout;ht it possible, but it may be iHvsslIde, t<> construct a tariff 
bill tlirougli u larllt c'ommlssiim that will take into account the conditions of 
lal>or. 

Chairman AValsh. You have ol)served the tjrowtli and developaiont in tills 
country of administrative boards dealing wltli wiiat are called strlctij' public 
utilities, of course? 

Mr. .UXi’ERMYKR, Yes. 

Chnlriuaii Wai.sii. And tliat it .seems to be a luiHloru development of the old 
legal rlglit of control of sucli i-orporation in its nature a monopoly? 

Air. tfNTKRMYKK. Yes; and it Is ne<'es.sarlly incident to our growing com- 
plexity of economic relatloas. 

Chairman Wai^sh. Have yon ever thought of the proposition that inasmuch 
as the basis for rates coutrolled by these public bodies are, of cowst — that 
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thoy und^^r tho prestnU Constitution, onforoo a nilninuiin wuro 

for the liiborers in parttculnr Indu^ttries. in niaikiuK nitesV 
»• ^ AIf. Vxtkrmykk. I believe n luiuliuunt waire is eonstitutioiuUly iK>ssll»le in 
interstate eoriMJiations as a eeiiditlon to Hie rale-iiiakin}; jaiwer. 

Chalrnmn \VAi.>ii. That woubl apply to all public utilities of an inlerstale 
character from a rwlcral siaiuliKunt ami to Intrastati* iiulustrics or at least 
wliere they exist — \Abei'e they ba\e siu‘b boanN? 

Air. Ye.*.: I do not s«h‘ \\b\ a ininiinuin na^e can not be en- 

forced as an inchU*nt 4if the rate-makiinj ]K»\\er. 

Chalraian AVa/.'-.h. instance, a jmblh* utililj board could declare a n^d- 
ranm watte In a State for. we will sa>, jjjlrls emplo.MHl as telephone oj)t‘nitor.s, 
in anakiiitf up tin' ral<>s 

Air. rxTutMYHt. 1 slxnihl say that womld not offend aj.t!iinst Jin.A pnrt'isioii 
of the Constitution where they conn* under publie n>;,Mdation: ns exercislujj^ il 
public franchi-'C, tlo'y could uniM»>e the conditjon In preserlbin;^ the rtile. 

Cdialnnan \^'Al ^it. And liUcwiso soin< lhina <-ouhl la* done in llsin}' the niiiib 
mum w’ajJte for un.-*kilhsl and umT^amyiMl labor«*rs in l!u* railrotid lines? 

Air. l'\ iKitAnKU. Yes; (in- sann‘ prituipb*, 1 shouhl say. wotdd apply tb<*re. 
A ^e^y ditf^naait (iiies|i(t?i aris<‘s wh-Mi \ou come to <‘onsider int<*rslale corpora- 
tions that do not ('iijoy a pnblii framhist*. 

('Imirman AVvt.sii. AVhet sort <»f <'ori*orallons, for in-tanee? 

Air. r\iKKnvii{. ,\n.\ in.unif.o t nrinu corpond i<tn. 

Chairman AV visit. Any corporation—) on would draw' a (listlncUon betwiam 
a corporation that lias a (hat tor iiinhT a t'cnernl statute appl>in}t to m«'rcantib* 
and mamifaetitrinu' orL'.ain/alions and those that have to do with ftindshin.s? 
coinmodith'S t<»r puhlie UseV 

Air. r.NTi iiMV t:i{. I (Im'w a very marked distinction l>elw(‘en ju’lvate corpora- 
tivtns and public utiiit.v corixn-.d nms. 

Chuinnan W’aj.sh. dripi.isi puldic? 

AJr. rN'iKKMV i.H. 'rhos(‘ tied <‘\4'n is4* jaiblie fran<'his4*s conn^ imder dlfferettt 
re;tnlalhms than tho.e ttiat <lo not. It Is md the jiollcy of th(‘ < lovminnent to 
Interfere too nuK h with privnb* bus}n4*ss. 

Chairman Waisk, Oiusido of the qa<*Klion of policy, T was, of cour.sv', askinfi;, 
j'<»r the tinu' lieinir, V(mr otThatal opinion as tt» tlie pow<‘r of the tiovermiMMit. 

.Mr, rNruiMvi.u. These oifhaii'! <'nrbd<»m‘ opiidons ata* not of miKh value, 

t'iiairmaii Wvisir. No; but .sometimes lliey are instnadlve. 

Mr. rMifiMYKU. You ^Md committed sometime.s to a poiid of vi^wv aiul fital 
)ou are wron;l. 

Cdiairmau \V.\i.sii, T atn ^join:; to ask von If you will please, Air. rntermyer, 
construct c<*rlain coiisfrnc(iv<* nnuisure^ for the iniproveimait of Industrial ct>n- 
diiams atid for (h‘aliny: with the evils of Industrial wiailth, ineiriclency, poverty, 
and the like, that you liave tlamuht of perhaps la a };eriorul way lu comuMdlou 
with the r<‘(ine.st nnnh' of jam hy Mr. Manly? 

Mr. Cntkkmvkk. As I look upon the jrovernment of eorjiorallons, the mamuT 
ill which the) are cmdrolbal has a very vital effect upon labor comlitlons, 
e.siieclally with ri*s]Hs*t to the ureat corjHiralions of tlie country. I look tiiHui 
the concentration of the control of thes(* coi p<n'ation.s In a ceiitiu* like New 
York as a thin^t to be avoided if po.ssible and a IliliiK to be ihme away with for 
the ko^kI of every industry coucermsi. Take ut>, first, the rpje.stion of corivorate 
control. The fact is that the jrn'at corporal lon.s with widely se[dlen»<l hold- 
ln#cs are controlled liy a very small proiMirtlon of the stockholders. 

Chalnnan Walsh. AVe have tetstlmony in the case of one corporation, for 
Instance, that I think has a caidtal stock of $90.00(),0(X) or $100,000,000 ami 
a Umdeil indebteilne.ss of practleally SIO.OOO.OOO, In very !nrK<‘ oi»ero- 

tloiis of pmluctlon, that has 2,000 stoi kholders. Now, 1 w'onid like you to statu 
to the commission, friim your experience and ohstuwatlon, what amount of sto(^ 
would constitute an absolute control of such a corjsa atlon? 

Mr. Untermykr. Alay I ask a few questions In tliat connection? 

Chairiunn Wat^h. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Untkrmyer. Is it a stock li.sted on the stock exchanpe? 

Chairman Walsh. It I.s the Colorado Fuel Ik Iron Co, 

Air, Untkrmyer. It is listed on the stock exchange, and it is controlled hy a 
great financial interest. Those are two very imiwrtant factors In answering 
tlie question ns to how much It takes to control. 

Ohalrinnn Walsh. It has l>peii stated that this large financial lnter<^t does 
not control because it ywns only 40 per cent of tlie stock of that cofporation. 
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Mr. Untermyeb. That seems to me preposterous; In fact, I know it Is. 
Here Is the situation witli res|)eet to corporations of that cl la racier : In the 
lirst place I should tay Unit 10 j)er cent would control that corporation, or 
less. Ten per <(*nt of the stock, with the n'st of it scattered ainonK 2,000 
stockholders, and the securities listed on the stock exchan{?e, and the control 
held In strong tlnanciai hands, and for this reason. As to the stock that Is on 
the exchange, that stock Is being dealt in and MpHcuInted in, that is In 
the hands of hi'ok(n*<. Tlie stock that is In the htmds of brokers Is always at 
thtj)eck and call of any hnancial interest that is in control of the pr(>perty. All 
th(*y do is to send around and get tin* ju’oxies from tlie lir<»kers. So, when 
the slock is in the street, tl»e big Hnancial lnt(‘rest that is in control has a 
tnaneiidoiis luicleus to start with. Tliat nucleus <‘oines from the blocks of 
stock IuHjI in tin' names of iirokers who are earrying it for their customers. 
Tlmt al\\’ays g<w‘S to Unit Intere'^l, Ix'cansi* tlH‘ir lnt<‘resls are identical. 

Now, the next point Is stoek tlint is in tlie liands of i>anks and bankers owned 
by tliem as largi' liolders, tliat goes to tliem l)y proxit's. In either case 
the stockholders are absolut<‘ly helpless in tliose eorporathuis. This method 
of proxy voting is tlic greatest 1‘arcc vwv dc\ iM'd ; it U‘aves the control in the 
hands 'of wlioevcr has it, as a ruh\ nial T s]ioul<l say in the case of tlie 
Colorado I'uel & Iron ('o. that the slo<k scaller<‘d in that way, unless it ap- 
'peared to tlu^ stockliold(*rs Unit soinelxxly had made away with all of the 
asseU| that yon would not g«‘t a change of control uixku’ any circnmstancea 
If tlie people in control lield but o or J(i per c(MiI. N(‘arly <'^\(M*y railroail corpora- 
tion in this country Is controlled with levs than 1b per c<‘nt of tlio stoek In 
tlie hands of all of tlie otliet rs and tlie boanl of <lireelm’s put together, and 
witlmut knowing the exact Hgnres in a <av lik(' that r*f tlie ste<‘l company I 
would uudertalo* to >ay tliat tin* whole hounl of direeiors and all of the 
offleers together do not own 5 p«'r cent of tlie stock, ami yet they control it as 
nbsolutely as If they owniod the whole thing ami niaintained the eontrnl, and 
it hai never been possible to take it aw’ay. This Is duo to otir defective cor- 
)K>rute system. Stockliolders do not gi't a “ hxdc in ’’—the scattered stockhold- 
ers — ns a n'snlt of tlie '^ystmii. W'hat Is tlie svsroni? ’I'tx' nianagmiient smul out 
]iro\h‘S every year, and the tu'oxy is a ]X)wer ef att<trn(*y to some one they 
name. If you are a st(X'kl!older, you do not know to wiioni you are gi\ ing your 
proxy. It does not usually run to the man in control, but to some one nom- 
inated liy liini. You do not know for wliom 1 h‘ is going to voti‘ as a director. 
You send a piwver of attorney for lilni to \ote for wlxxwm’ lie pleases. 

These stockholders ari' siattered all o\(*r the eouniry; they can not eome to 
the niec'llngs ami vole in pm-son, and the only ]»lan dexised by the law is to vote 
by proxy. T have suggested the following change in the merhod of voting si<K*k; 
In tlie first place, tlie stix'kliolder sliould be allowcsl to vote in pe rson or by mail. 
We brought that about to samio extent In the cave of the Insnraiieo companies 
as a re'sult of flic Investigation in tOdO. Tlie niaaiigement sliouhl he required 
at least IH) days before a uuxtlng to send out the nam<*s of its candidates for 
who;u the stockholders should liave the right to designate the* candidate, which 
the inaimgc'iiient siionld al'^o send out and then the stcx-kholder gets n chance 
to vote for sonu'oiie. That is tiie first change lliat ougiit to be made in the sys- 
tem of voting. 

Th<' second change, an<l still more Ini]x>rfnnt, should l>e one that wmuld allow 
minority iTpresentatlon in corpora tioii'i. We all know* now" that the majority 
of coiqxirations, that the majority of the sto<‘k (‘leegs nil the dlrcH-tors. The 
mlmMdty has no representation whatever. That discourages stockholders, so 
that tiiey do not take any part in elections. They know that they can not get 
tog<‘ther‘ to such an extent as to control the corporation as against any big 
financial Intert'st that lias it. As long as tliey can not conrol it they do not 
.fiftempt to do anything. 

Now, If you would encourage stockholders so that they could get a minority 
reprt'sentatlon. they would take }>nrt in the management of their company. 
Now, for Instance, suppesf* there are nine dlre<Tors to be elected. Under this 
system of cumulative voting the minority representation — one-ninth of the 
stock — would eh*ct one dirtvtor, each one-ninth of that stock would elect one of 
the nine directors, so that tiie stockholders could get together and get reprewHito- 
tlon In their corporation. If they had such a representation you might get IfteM 
interest represented on the board of n corporation instead of absentee 
lordlsni, which exists in all these great corporations, they being o^vned from the 
ctmter down iiere. So, to my mind, one of the important features, one of the 
important reforms necessary in order to get a proper administration of these 
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corporations that would redound to the Interest of labor as well as of capital, 
would be to do away with prj»xy voting, have voting by mail, and give minority 
representation. 

Chairiuan Walsh. Before we get too far away from the subjeet—yoii st<de<l 
a while ago one banking coiui>!iny (vuld praetb ally dwlde labor— had tlu‘ poten- 
tial yK)wer to decide labor eonditlouH for the railroads; which banking company? 

Mr. I’N'iERMYLK. Well, I think that Is quho apparent. 1 would rather not 
mention any names. 

Chairman A\’ u.sif. Very gootl. 

Commissioner Lennon asks me to inqulrt^ 7 

Mr. UxTERMYEK ( Interrupting L 1 have y«nir list showing the method by which 
these eoriKnations have lasm reorganized ami the banking lu>use that has liad 
most to do with that reorganlzathni. 

t.'hnirman AValsit. .\ml that would he the one? 

Mr. Unikilmykr. That one would ha\e potential control. Now, I do not mean 
to say it is always t‘xi‘rel'';lng it. 

Chalrnuin Wai.mi. (Vrtainly not. 

Mr. UxTEUMYER. I do iiot iiie.an to infer that ihe ))re''ldents of tli(“<e roatls 
who are named largely hy the hanking hoiist's, have not a great deal to say 
about it. 

Here Is an illustration, a very familiar illn'-l ration. Take the case of the N«w ^ 
Haven road. Well, the house lliat dnminaled H Ju^t ns they have all the prop- 
erty, had less than one-tmith of 1 tier ctsit of the si<><*k when It got Into trtiwhle. 
'i'liat house had nnmetl tin' presld«'nt nmler whom this ^ast amount of money 
was sipiandered and who lunl tried to ere.de a monopoly In New England trans- 
portation, and when the presj<!ent, who was acting under direction in gathering 
all this properly t<*gether, wlnsi a n>\v came along *‘the> put hitn out”— the 
IM'<»ple who were responsible for Ids jxdieies — and the.y put the other man In, 
the stockholders ilid not sipU'nk. A'<ni lime not heard any word from those 
stockhohlers. The p«»wer of these people Is just as great as It ever, whs 
in the nmnag<*m(‘nt of that proix'rty. 

Chairman Wvistr. A'ou im*nliom*d ahs<*nt(*e lamllordlsni in Industry as nn 
uinlesirahle situati<tn. 1 wi*-!! .^ou coiihl hrietly .‘•tate what you dis'm to bo the 
(^lls of nbsen((*e landlordism in industry. 

.Mr. CMEii^nKH. .\l.s<«nt<'e lamliordism, of course, we umlerstand Is the con- 
centration of tliese great Industries. Take a familiar instance of the steel 
company. Before those difTerent plants were consolidated every locality had 
its plant, had its local management. After the consolidation with a view of 
economy the managements w('re consoliilatt'd, taken away from their hK'aHtleK,^^ 
and the finaiU'es were conducted from New York, or some oilier great center. 
.Vnd you do not have, of course — the owners of the property wore no longer 
In touch with their employees excipi thnmgh subordinates. But It Is very 
dilHcult with our growing size. of tlie corporation to avoid a certain amount of 
ahsentt'C landlordism. I think it lias been carricil to the verge of extremity. 

Cliairman Walsh. You think we have carried it, you say, to the verge of 
extremity? 

Mr. Unterm YER. Yes, 

Chairman Wal.sh. Well, assuming, then, or admitting that, would the present 
concentration of our industries — admitting tliat almentee landlordism must 
exist, what wouhl you say us to tlie duty of tlie dlr<'<'tor w ho was absent from 
the place, a.s to swing that these policies whieli atTist the men and women 
In the industry, or perhaps the passage or the administration of laws afTectlng 
those industries in the State, or violation of tlie law*, If you will, wouhl theisfe bo 
any new duty put ui)on a nonresident director In this newer development of 
great concentration? 

Mr, Untermt'er, This concentration of Industries certainly emphasizes tl4’ 
need of comprehensive general laws to prote<*t the w’elfare of the worker. ^ ' 

Chairman Walsh. Suppose, after a law was passwl designed to protect the 
welfare of the w'orkers, and a director, aithough a nonresident <llrector, had 
his attention calletl to the allegcsl fact that the law’ was being violated by hl« 
company, what would his «luty be under the clrcunistances? 

Mr. Untebmyeb. AVell, of course, that would deiamd uism the law. I should 
think the law would make It his duty when the knowletlge came to him to 
enter his protest agaiiwt the violation of the law and see to its enforcement. 
Of course, that is all a question of — the question of the director’s responsibility 
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ki tt Question of law under wliich the corporation is organized, but our States 
have been, as 1 have said, competing with one another in lax administration, 
that directors would be held to in their well-defihetl resiwnsibillty. 

Chairman Walsh. You mean by the luwV 

Mr. Untbbmyek. By tlie law. 

Clialriuaii Waia»h. Wliat would be the moral resixuisibiiity In this new’ devel- 
opment of a (lirector t(jward the situation of tliat kind? 

Mr. Untkum\kh. I don't f<‘el capable to pas.s on (luestions of moral responsi- 
bility. 

Chairman Walsh. Wluit Is the practiee of the directors under those clrcuni- 
stanct'H in these industries that are controlled by absent ownership? 

Mr. Untekmmch. Oh, in tlie great indu.stries wJiere the Iwards are in New 
Yorls I do not tliliik they know much about tlie iletails of the business. It is 
very rare that, they know anything alsmt them. The directors are largely 
hgurelieads. Tin* iiiaiiagement controls tlie corporuthm, and the management In 
turn is, as a rule, d(*minal(‘(l h.\ some great tliiaiicial interest. I am speaking 
of these con<*(‘ntrale(l combined lmln>slrles only. 

Clinirmati W.vi.sii. What jou might call tlie basic imlustrit*sV Take the large 
coal companies. 

Mr. TJntkkmvku, They are not eonlimsl to tlie basic industries. There are a 
great many others that an* under like control. Theit* Is quite — of course, you 
will find ail that <luta in the re|M>rt of the House rommittee on Banking and 
Curremy in the Investigation of the .so-ealled Moiu'y Tru.st. 

(Uialrinau Walsh. In jour opinion, does the exi>ting organization of indus- 
tries and the existing Ftsleral and Stat<* nmchinerx .stM‘m adequate to accom- 
plish the results which we ouglit to have? 

Mr. Unteumykk. You mean t\*r tlie prolts tlon of labor? 

Cliuirtnun WAi.,sn. For the protection of talior and of cuur.st^ with Justict* 
toward tlie employer. 

Mr. UNncRMYKK. No; it K<‘ems to me we are d(»lng very little for lal>or. We 
are doing ver.\ little for tin* Industrial worker, nothing as lompan*!! to what 
the KuroiH'Hii naintrie.s are doing. 

(Jlmirmau Wai^sh. 1>o .sou consider that the workmen eniploytsl b.v tht*se 
hirg(‘ corporations an* In a p<»sition to .st‘cure Ju.st and t*quital)Ie treatim*ut by 
trade-union <u‘gniiizaiion alone? 

Mr. UNTWtMYi-ai. No; I tliink it would go pretty far if it could Is* extended. 
But tlie tru<les-unlou couihluatioii alone will not <lo it in these du.vs. You have 
got to have govermneutul aid, aud y<»u have got to liave compulsory aid from 
the employer. 

(/huirnuiu Wai-sh. Compulsory aid from the employer? 

Mr. Untebaiykr. Ye.s. 

("hairmau Walsh. I wish you would .slati* wind jou mean by that, Mr. 
ruterniyer. 

Mr. llNTJ-aiinKiL I mean tliat I hellcve in lusuramv ngaiitst .sickness, iiusur- 
anct* against invalidity, again.st uiieni|ilo.Miieiit, maternity heneflts, all contrlh- 
uttHl to under State law* by (fu* employi'r, by the State, by tlie community, such 
as they have in other countries. 

Chairman Walsh. Before we get Into the tletail of lluit. I want to ask you 
another question on the topic tliat we were dealing in. 

l>o you know of any eorjioraliou in the basic industiies in which the 
trades-union wganiwitlon is stronger tliau it was lo years ago — ^any of these 
large concentratt*!! ctmijainles? 

Mr, UNTKUMYiaL I have not any great <letall<Hl knowhslge on those subjects, 
tmt so far as my olxservutioii has gone I think they are weaker rather than 
stronger. They eortalnly have not gained much financially. 

Chairman Wai.8H. In other wonls, when tin' industry was highly concentrated 
the trade organixatlons seemed to grow weaker? 

Mr. UNTEKMYiai. Yes. 

Chairman Walkh. In your observation? 

Mr. Untkbuyke. Yes. It lias iiuturall>. The odils are more uuoQual. Wlien 
the Industry is coiuHMitrateil aial all caidtal is arruyeil against tlie labor organi- 
Eatioib it does not look like a fair deal. 

Chairman Wai.sh. I will ask you, Mr. Untemiyer, w’liat your attitude would 
be toward a proposition, say, like this; 

The Inatitutiou of a Feileral lialustrial council compooetl of employers, em- 
ployees, and reiiresentatlves of tlie public for the purposes of inflation and 
coneillutiou, sucii council to Imve jurisdicUou over all dispates Involved in 
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InterKtate commerce nnd being primarily requircnl to make rlgorotta and 
tHorough invesUgatiou of the iwlnts at Issue wlilcii should be given the widest 
publicity; to offer their services as mediators at the beginning of u dispute 
and act as conciliators tiiruiigh the progress of tlie dispute and to siu^ply a 
court of arbitration in cjise the contending piirtic^s desire arbitration. 

Mr. Untekmykr. Yes; I tliliik It Is very desirable. Of course, you must 
leave out the question of compulsory aiiiitration, 

Oluiirman Walsh. Why would you leave out the question of <'omi>idsoi‘y 
arhltrathni, please V 

Mr. Umekmyeb. Well. I do not think compul.sory arbitration l.s a fair thing. 

Chairman Walsh. Coininissluner lAumon asks me to ask you this qiut8ti<ni, 
pleast‘ : 

Wluil iK>wer dt>es the <ouci*utrHtlon In Industry of wldcli you have H|>okea 
give to ex|Miiiding or (xmtractliig general Industry? 

Mr. Untkkhyer. You menu In that partictdar line of Indtistry? 

Commissluiier Lennox. Yes; generally in that particular line of general 
Industry? 

Mr. l^MERMYEJL Well, the concent ration of an industry, of course, gives the 
men uiillinitnl p<»N\er, the extent of It In lliul partieulur iinliistry. Now, If 
jou have concentrated any number of industries you get general isiwer to 
expanil or coiUruct. 1 do not umlerstand that ctnu‘entration In a iMirliculnr 
industry would give a general power of exi»iu.sioii or contraction in other 
industries. 

Comiuis.sioner Lennox. What effect does that have upon the genera! welfare 
of labor? 

Mr. r\TER.MYKi!. Well. T sliould say that It Is very remote excejd as to that 
lairilculiir industry. Of course, its other efftH't would n<»t bo approclal)le to my 
miial. It certainly would liave a nmrk(xl effect In that industry, rrnctically 
c<»ntrolled labor has jHUver to contract nnd expand in an industry, controls tin* 
lab(U' In that Industr.v. 

(Jhairniau Walsh. Wliat has your ohservation Is'cn— now, I do not know but 
what I got off your Hue of thought when ,\<ui .start(s) out cm your pro|>oK<M! plan 
of the national .vs ial insurance. I wish ,vuu would begin where you left off and 
give us your thoughts upon that .subjtHl. 

Mr. rM'EUinhiL Tlu'ie is nothing very n<>vel almut my thoughts on tliat sub- 
ject. They are gathered from a .study of laws in Kuroptain countries where 
they are, us I have said, at least a generation ahead of us in everytliing that 
IKTtaiiLs to the welfare of the Worker 

Chairman Wai-sh. I wish you would give the commis.sion I he first dcvelo[>- 
ment in (his country umhT private control of what jou mlglH call Industrial 
insuraiKxx 

Mr. Untekmyek. Industrial life Insurance? 

Chairman Wvlsh. Industrial life Insuraiu’e first. 

Mr. Cntehmyeb. Yes. Well, I think an illustration of It i.s found in the 
greatest of the life insuramx* companies. That conq)any has fourUam millions 
of policies outstanding in the bauds of ten mUllons or about ton millions «)f 
industrial workers. That is. Insurame against death. 

(^)mmls.sloner Garketson. Is that straight life? 

Mr. Untermyeu. That Is largely straight life; ye.s. It ha.s in Its hands by 
way of reserve liability about $r»r)0,(X)0.tMK) of assets. At the present rate of 
Increase of Its business within five years It will have a thoustmd inllllon of 
dollars, and within 10 years it will have two (hoiLsnnd million of dollars of 
money in securities in Its hands at the prc.st»nt rule of increase. 

Now% that is a private institution Until very recently It was a stock com- 
pany, It has been couverted from a stock company now’ Into what Is called a 
mutual life insurance company, which means nothing. 

Commissioner Wejnstock. Dhl you give the name of that company? 

Mr. Untebmyer. I did not give the name of It ; no. 

Commissioner Garbetsok. Cun you name the rate iM*r thousand? 

Mr. Unticbmycr. Sir? 

Commissioner Oarrktson. Can you name the rate per thou.sand? 

Mr. Untebmykb. Well, it is a varying rate. Now that is In effect, that Is a 
self-perpetuating Institution. I mean the policy holders, if you w’antcHl 10,000,000 
poli^tmlders to vote., in the first place It would cost the company probably a 
couple of hundred thousand dollars to get the lists ready. It w'ould take a fitih- 
dred volumes to contain those names. 
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In the next pitiee, if you wnnUn} io send out notiees, Just one notice to those 
policyholders to vote, It would cost .$300,000 for Just the printing of a letter and 
the stumps, without nnything else. In other words, n real election in that 
company would cost a half a million dollars, and that is prohibitive. You can 
not have an election. It seems to nie th(*re ou^^lit to be State representation in 
iin institution of ihat kind, some sort of State rei)resentation to protect and 
j‘ei»resent tlie iiiteresfs (»f those lt),0tK),0()0 of industrial policyholders. 

Now, the company l.s well mana^?e«l, I lH‘lieve. It has a tremendous power, 
thouiudi, and the ofllcers, of course, appoint tlie agents. They have the agency 
foive of about 10, (MM) men. Thi‘y control file company, absolutely control it. 
We have vei'y rl^jld supervision of insuranee companies In this State since the 
upiieaval im-hlent to 11 h‘ lnsuram*e exposures, and our superintendent of insur- 
ance is v(*ry alert, I flilnk, in hstkltij; after the chara<'ter of investments. Rut 
still ]M)\\('r lod;;(‘d in tlie liands of tliese ofllcers is treiueudous, and there is not 
any check upon it. 

(Vanmlssioner O’roNNKix. Explain what you mean hy mutual — the chanpie of 
tin* form of or;^auizatloii to mutual. What is implied hy it? 

JMr. U.NTKUM^KU. You s(*e it was a stock company. It had l)e<»n started as a 
stock company, and It was (hsMucd a<lvisahle to retire the stock, to have the 
eonipany buy it, so that the company boimld lids stock. It has been eaiieeled. 
Vmlcr our statute it thereupon beeoim's a mutual company, which uieaiw that 
ev(‘ry policyholder partlclpat(‘S in tlie profits, and every policyholder iiri'sniiiahly 
lias a ii}j:lit to Aiile. Now, of {•(airse. you could not t^lve tlimii a ri^ht to vote. 
The eonipany lias not t;ot any list of these KMKMl.tMM) policyholders anywliere, 
and they only have lists of tiiose with o\(‘r a tlioiisaml dollars of insurance. 

(Mialrman Wai,.sii. I low many of llios(‘ an* tlu're? 

Mr. rNTKKAn Ki{. Six luimlred tliousaiid. 

(’hulrinan Wai,hii. Six humlrt*^! thousand out of the fourteen million? 

Mr. rNTKaMVEii. Out of aliout 1(MMM),(MK) of holders; 14,(K)0,0(M) of policies in 
tia* hands of aliout 10,(KM).(M)0 of liohh'rs. 

Oouiiiilssloner O’Oo.NNKi.i,. They are simply supposed to liavo a mutual oppor- 
tunity in the priipositioii? 

Mr, r.\TKii,\n Ki{. 'I'hat Is all it amounls lo. ami It does not amount to tiuit. 
'rh<‘y are not even supposisl to, hy anybody who knows. 

(Vanmlssioner OVVinnkm,. There l.s a d(‘eeptlon, tlu'n, In the transfer of the 
title, or in tlu* name of (he fmaii, to lead the polieyliolder to la*lie\e that lie is 
iimtually sliarlnj; In tin* eoneern? 

Mr. rNTEHM\KK. No ; I tlo not tldnk then* Is any deception ri'ally intended. 
If a [lolleyliolder wants to come tliere, he can and vole, ami I think the law 
will havt* to 1)0 ehan;;ed so as to have some sort of a reiiresenlatlon to speak for 
those stockholders. 

Chairniun Walsh. ( Vmuuis^hmer (iarretson, waaild you like to ask a ques- 
tion V 

(ViBuuissloner CIaruktso^. You spoke of the fact that there arc 14,(KK),000 
of insurance eortltieates. 

Mr. Untom YKR. Fourti'cii inlllhai policies. 

< Vunmissiom*!* (Iahukt.mln. Fourteen million policies in tlie hands of 10,(X)0,0(X) 
holders? 

Mr. rNTKUMYER. Ycs. 

(jOiuinlssloner (Iakukt.sox. Is there a system of })oliel('s of a given amount by 
which one polleybolder holds one, two, or tlinn* eertitientes? 

Mr. Unteumykr. Yes. It fr(S]uently happens that lie has more than one policy. 

Fommissloner (Iarretson. What are the policies — a tlioiisaml dollars? ‘ 

Mr. Entermyer. No. They are largi*— there are many Aery much smaller — 
9100 and $200 each. 

<\amidsslouer (Iarretson. That is all. 

Fhairmnn Walsh. I believe you .stat(Hl there wore six hundred thou.sand of a 
thousand dollars or over. 

Air, Vntekmyer. A thousand dollars and over; yes sir. That Is one of the 
questions ‘that will have to be taken up iu eonneetion wTth this subject of indus- 
trial reform. 

Chairman Wai.sh. I will ask you about that now. I lielleve you suggested a 
plan for national social insurance covering all (he corporations and any of those 
engaged In interstate comnjer(*e and open to voluntary use by other corporations 
and employees, such Insurance to be itald from funds contributed by the cor- 
poration, employees, and in the State. 

Mr. Yes. 
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Chairman W’alsh. Now, I wish you would i>loai?c olalwrnto upon that, If you 
will, Mr. Untennyer, and state the proiwsltlon? 

Mr. Untermyeb. It woul<l l)o a n)etho<l of Insnrniuv tlnd eotjhl bo lK*st car- 
ried out through the lo<’al stx'lcty — unions cuiincictt'il with the various trados. 

Chairman WALsir. Well. now. lM‘gln at the national part of it. 1 believe you 
referral to it as a national social Insuraia’e? 

Mr. l-NTERMYER. Yos. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Covering or cmbraeliig th* enipbnees engaged in Inter- 
fit ate coinineree? 

Mr. r.NTKR>rYKR. Tnter‘-tntc commerce; y(‘s. 

Chairman Wm-si?. I wish yon would. 

Mr. UxTKRMYKR. A national laai rd wouM b<‘ tributary to the local f<‘a1nre. 

(Miairinan Walsh. And the organi/.aiion, its head, 4tr \\li:it would lu* the head 
of liie national organization? 

]\Ir. r\TKii>rYKR. He would be an otlieer of the CoxermiuMit. 

Chairman Wai sh. He wu\il<l be an otlieer of tlu' <Io\irimtont ? 

]tlr. rMERMYKH. Yes. 

Chairman W visit. And the projvosjtion would < <inieinpl,de (be (ri'ation of a 
bureau of national social insurance? 

Mr. Cntermyi.r. Ye.s; just as \ou bjivo It in Hiidand lo-«lay, and as you liavo 
it m thn'inany and Austria anti «ahcr countries. 

(Mmirman W visit. .lust stale, taking the ]ilau in England to-day, how that 
])lan would bo here, folbiwlng what y«»n think we eonld <lo here under the plan 
in England and Cennany. 

Mr. Untkrmykr. Well, >ou have now accident Insurance In many of Iho 
State.s. That could be extended so as to nwer sickness, unemployment, and the 
other heads of insiiranee, reeogni/('<l lu*ads. In other eonnlries; maternity bene- 
fits and the lika It w'ould be compulsory. be<*anso voluntary Insurance falls to 
rea<‘li the iieoj^le who most it. That is (he exiierlence of other countries — 
that the insurance must be coiripul«<u*y ami compulsory upon (he worker and 
(^animlsory upon the emjdo.ver. with the State and community contributing to it. 
I do not think it would he juofitable to go Into any detailed explanation of 
tiu'se varj'His ]i1ans. h<‘canse (here are so many in the din’erimt countries titat 
fire in operafi«»n that it would only he confusing. I lx*JIeve the statlsttcs 
g.dfien-il h.v your commission. Mr. Cliairman. show that every man, woman, anil 
ciiild in tlu* rnltod States now pays $r> a yc'ar for medicine alone, wdtlch is 
tisiHl In a haphazard way. I think their Inve.stlgatlon further shows — I know 
it did in the otiier inve'-tlgatlon— tliat in the po<u*er districts there wore no 
ph.vsiclans, pra<tieally nom*. until (his insurance law against sickness made its 
api'iearance. and that brought the physicians by reason of the gratuities that 
V. . le held out by tlu* hnv to pliy'^it lans. It givt*s to the poor medical uttcntloii 
that they had nev«*r before reoidved, and it Is siuh a vast subject that yon do 
not know where to lK*gin. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, could such insurance be mad<* so as to cover acci- 
dents? 

Mr. rxTERMYER. Ycs; It should co\er aorldeuts and sl( kiu*ss ami unemploy- 
ment. There is no reason why it should not <*o\er a<'ehlenls. 

('halrman Walsh. Aeehhait. sickness. Invalidity, and uiiem[)loyment ? 

^Ir. Untebxtyer. Yes; and maternity Iwrieftts. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, I wish you would stfite a little more In detail, if you 
will, your idea us to, first, why, and tlu*n lunv, it could be workml out through 
existing labor organizations. 

Mr. rsTERMYER. It hu.s been found that that Is the most effective and satis- 
factory way of working It out, where the Industry is organized, where there 
are labor uniou.s in the industry, Ixsaiise as each employee contributes to that 
fund, each employee Is going to watch and st*e that the money is not lmproi>crly 
taken from the fund. They are the best prjllcemen to guard the fund. Now, 
they had a great deal of trouble in other countries — when they Inaugurated sick- 
ness insurance — with malingering; that Is, the pretense of sickness by people 
who w'ere too lazy to work and wanted to take advantage of the sick benefit. 
But that is gradually disappearing, the worker beginning to understand that 
when another employee who Is not ill drawls sick lK*nefit.s It takes them from 
him. S5o they keep pretty close guard ofi one another. 

And !n the same way when you come to unemployment, that Is n still more 
difficult subject. You could not handle it In a bureaucratic way. I think yen 
will have to handle through governipental cooperation, liecause It Is elfiHiHt 
an Impossible thing to determine when a worker who is thrown out of employ- 
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ment In one direction can or can not get employment in another. Yet those 
problems are, all being solved hi other countries. There is no reason why they 
should not be solved with us. But the complexity of them in discussing them 
orally is so gpc‘«t I thluk it would only lea<l to confusion to attempt to go into 
detail In laying out tliest; dilTereiit plaus that are now being operated in other 
countries. 

Cluiirnian Wai.sii. Broadly speaking, then, you think uniler the existing laws 
and constitution of our country tluit such a thing could be worked out hero 
covering all th<»s(‘ things? 

Mr. Untkkmyeu. I think it could be worked out with respect to the interstate 
Industries, and I tiilnk tlie others would luive to follow. I think evei’y State 
would follow it with resju'ct to its lntra.state Industries. It lias worked very 
well, you know, where it hus just gone into effeet in England so far a.s unem- 
ployment ; so far as concerns sickness it has been in effect iKiw for two or three 
y(*ars and It has workc^d out very much I>ett4‘r than anybody bad anticipated. 
Of conrM‘, in Cierniuny, as you know, the .sicknes.-; insurance Is an old institu- 
tion there. Tlie Government does not eontrihute nnytliing except the administra- 
tion. The employer and employ et‘s make the whole contribution. 

You have got a fair Illustration of how unjust these private Ismefaetions 
have proven to lie. You have got the Instance of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
for Instance, wliere the nu*u have Ikvu the .sole contributors to that great fund, 
and the company coutribntCHl notidng except to the extionses of administering 
the fund, which is less than 10 i>er cent of the fund. They pay all the acci- 
dents on the PeiULsyhanla Railroad out of tliat fund. 

Commissioner Gakhktson. AlKjut the profit; is it a bar to recovery? 

Mr. r.NTKUM\^x Yes. The whole thing shows the abuse to w’hicli private 
ndmlnlstrutlon of tills system may be put. Tln^y say it is eompul.sory, and of 
course it is compulsory. Niuety-se\eu tier Ofuit or more of the men liave it 
and other railroads admit it is compulsory. Yet they use tIuU fund which the 
men have creuUsl us u busl.s, ami as a means from which they pay tlie acci- 
dents on the road. Now' It w<mld <‘ost, I say, less than half under Government 
insurance to give that security to tin* mnploytvs. 

Chalrnuiu Walsh. Pardon me. Were you going to add something? 

Mr. ^^TKBM^Ka. No; notliing. 

Chairman Wa^lsh. Have you given any thought to the propo.sition of a 
national system of lalxir exchanges for the ilislribntion of lals>r, on a national 
basLs, eiMiperatlng with tlie public agemies o|>erattsi by tlie diflereul States 
and cities in the Nation? 

Mr. llNTKKMYEn. I have read a giHnl deal alKiut It and I have seen it in o|>- 
eration in the Eurojiean countries, and vei\v sncees.sful in ofieration, es}^<'ially 
in Germany, They have a local lalmr exdiange and then th»‘y ha\e a general 
system of Inlwr exchange; that is. (Joverimieiit lal>or exchanges. There Is no 
reason to my mind why smh a .sysiem should not greatly relieve or destroy 
unemployment ami that unemployment insurance would revolutionize' the om- 
dltion of the Ameiican laboivr. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Yi>u think then eneouragetneiit sboulfl l)e givmi by Ftsleral 
agencies to the organization of emph»yees of eorimratUms engaged In inter- 
state <‘ommerce? 

Mr. Untehmyeu. Decidedly, i'hrough constitutional .assurance that It is pos- 
sible to bring them umler union control, tor tlK'y would have the l>eiiefit of 
concentrated iwwer and resiMiiislbility ami ameentratetl protection. 

(’halrinaii \\'alsh. How would you .suggest (hut encouragement might lie 
given to the union by the organization of the workers in Interstate corpora- 
tions other than, for instamv, the iustume you lm\e <'ltwl, of social Insurance? 

Mr. Untekuykr. Well, 1 am not preiMireil. I have not lieeu asketl, so far 
as I know, and have not preiiareti t<i suggest any. 

Chairman Walsh. 1 thought iiiaylie you might have some on hand. 

Mr. UN'fKBMYER. No. I fHu oi>|s>He«l to offlmud pemedh*s. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Garretson, would you like to ask Mr. Untemiyer 8<»nie 
questions? 

Oommisaioner Gauketson. Yes; I would. 

Mr. llKTEioiYEK. I ask, Mr. (Uialrmuu. you go on ami develop these qweatioas 
of unemploymient Insurance ami .sickness Insurance. 

Ohairiuan Walsh. We have tiie<l to dev^o|) tiiem as ftcientiliOAlly as we 
can tliroiigh our investigators. 

Mr. UNTRaiiYEiu You are doing tliaC, I think, ami making great progress^ 

Chairman Walsm. We are lioing it. ‘ 
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OoiumMoner O^reetsox. Mr. Unteruijr^^’. I unfortunate in the tact 
that I (ltd not hear the earlier part of your teHtimouy, and couse<|iieutly a 
question or two 1 may ask possibly you passed upon priot* to my 
But when you were referring to the existeuee of certain groups, have your 
investigations brought to your attention and knowicHljcre as to about how many 
groups of railways there are on tliis continent out of the — well, we will say, 
thousand companies apparently itKlet)endent. into how many groups they are 
arranged? 

Mr. TTntermykr. You mean tlie potential central control? 

Commissioner C.vkUK'rsoN. The power of central control. 

Mr. Unterm VEIL I do not tiilnk tliey hav<.‘ — they huNt* not l»ei*ii selieduied 
exactly, 

CummiHsioner Gabretson. Not apparently coutroiled. but actual. 

Mr. Untkrmyer. Actual control. I think you will llud that that Is nil fully 
developed in this reiwrt which I refernnl to lii great iletatl. You cun not 
divide them exactly into groups, |>ecau.M* there nre heiv and there IndeiKUident 
roads. 

CommiHsioner Gabbethon. t)li, a few. 

^Ii‘. Untermyer. That is. inde|>endeiit In a st^ise, and yet not indeiiembHit, 
because (‘V(‘n they an* dependent nixni (ndiit* over some (sintrolletl roads. 

Commissioner GAaR>rr.soN. They are suhjt*ct to InlliKMice of control, althmigh 
It may not come through ownership? 

Mr. Untkumykr. Oh, they are suhjc<*t to patronage inlluence. 

Commissioner Gaiuu.thon. Has your e\iS‘rit‘nM‘ gUeu you an opinion strong 
enough to express as to how many bunking group?, iluav nre ('t>ntrol the entire 
party of roads? 

Mr. Untermyer. The entire what? 

Commissioner Gahretson. The entire huiiiUt ttf r«a»ds. blotting out for tlie 
niom(*nt llu*se .so-calhsi in<k‘|s*ndent pro|H»rtles. 

Mr. Untkrmteb. Well, blotting out the iude{»endeni proi«?rtieH, I should say 
that (hey are dominaU*d hy two groups of hanking hous**s, and it Is a very 
elTectual control, too, although you can not deline the lines of l| : it Is elusive, 
for when you nant to get at it and it is elVtHdiu*, and it Is elTective uhen they 
want to get at you. f Laughter.] 

f’omnil.ssioner Gauret.son, You can mm* the n*<nlts of it? 

.Mr. UNTf:KMYER. You c.'iu see tin* re'.ult^ and you can often see (he workings 
of it. 

Commissioner Garretson. Ikhn the s.wteiii — I assume that you have u very 
considerable dwei* of famlUaritj with lhe.s,\>tem of interhx'kiiig dlrect<»rs anil 
interkwking ownership? 

Mr. Untermyer. Yes; we went Into that %ei> fully in the I'ujo In\estiga(l<m, 
jmtde a very comprehensive reiH)rt of it ; ye^. sir. 

ComiriissiomT Gahuetmon. Does It funu>h a iMM-f<*ct vehicle. If It is deslml 
so to use it, in your opinion, for well — 1 want U* hm* n word that rnilly c«nve\H 
my meaning 

Mr. Untermyer (interrupting). That Is imt .always ea.sy. 

Commissioner Gakbetson (continuing). For the umnipulation of (he iMsly of 
citizenship, liolli laborers and the patrons who are not parties (o that cHnitro), 
laboring in the way of hours and wages and consumers in the matter of price 
and quality? 

Mr. Untermyer. Well 

(Tonunlssioner Garuetson. T am not putting it on the basis that it Is so used. 

Mr. Untebmy'M, Well, I un<ler>tand It is potential |M»wer. 

Commlsaioncr Garbetson. Y'es. 

Mr. Untsrmvkr. Well, Its potential |>oww I do not think you have understoted. 

OommlRSioner Qarrbtson. Y'ou referred to the nuiu>s*r of stockholders. We 
will take the railway proposition as a coiMTete example, because It is the one 
that is the most thonmgh Interstate Interest? 

Mr. Untermyer. Yes. 

Commissioner Oarbeikon. In existence. Have you (wer made any InvestigB- 
tlou as to the actual number of stockbolder.s, aside from duplications, ti^at own 
the railway stock? 

Mr. UimaMYKR. There have been statistics prepared on tliat subject. I do 
not remember exactly what they are. They have tdien been stuteni as 5,(10(1,000. 

Commissioner Garbetson. Oh, yes; a roiiiul statement. But round statements 
are tike offtoml statemoots that you referred to. 

Mr. Untermyer. Tnei-e are sometiuK*s wiuare statements, too. 
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Comnilssionor Gabbetson. Has your experience led you to believe there are 
6,000,000 holders of railway stock? 

Mr. Untebmyeb. I do not think experience would help In that 

(>)mmls.sloncr Gabretson. The proxy system that you referred to? 

Mr. Untebmyeb. Yes. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Is It not a fact that the proxy system has become so 
universal that every country bank, or every country corporation almost, large 
and small, when giving a notice of stockholders’ meeting sends attached, and 
usually a part of the sheet as a notice of that meeting, a proxy? 

Mr. Untebmyeb. That Is the custom now with notices of meeting, the proxy 
generally goes out. 

(’onmilsNloner Gabretson. And as a rule the blank in that proxy for the name 
of the iKTRon to whom the proxy will be grantetl is, ns a general practice, a vir- 
tually unknown man in the corporate sense? 

Mr. Untermyeu. As a general practice it Is. Of course, there are exceptions 
in It. 

(Commissioner Gabretson. There are? 

Air. UNTKRAfYER. Koown men are put In, !)ut even when tliey are put In you 
are not voting for them. They are only agents. 

Commissioner Gabretson. They are under control and direction? 

Air. Untermykr. They are named as agents to vote for somebody else, some- 
Ixaly yon do not know. 

(V)tninissloner Garretson. They are under the control and direction of some- 
body else? 

Mr. Untermyeb. The very form of the power of attorney notitUN yon that 
you are not voting for them, but you are voting for somebody else, giving them 
authority to vote for directors whose names are not disclosed. 

Commissioner Garbktson. In your own opinion, cun there he any true pros- 
perity In a country wlu're the majority of the inhubltuuts are poverty stricken? 

Mr. Untermyeu. I should say 

Commissioner Garretson (interrupting). In the imtiomil sense. 

Air. Untekmyeu. I should say that was a truism. 

ConniiNsioner Oxurkthon. Is the cougestlcm of money in a f<‘M' hands com- 
pjirahle with any theory of reasonably o<(ultabIe distrilmtion, Air. rntermyer? 

Air. U.NTEKMVEu. Of course that attacks the wliole social tlieory. 

(’ommissioner Gabretson. It does. 

Air. Untermykr. I have not gone over all that for some time, you know, but 
It 1^ all in w riting, Mr. Commissioner, I think that tin* re|K»rt of the commltteo 
fully answers tlnit question. Of course, tlie greater the eouceutratlou of money 
tlie less the prosperity of the country generally. 

Chalnunn Walsh. The wider the distribution of wealth, of course, the better 
for the piiv^perlty (»f the country; but you do not want to check individual 
enterprise, either — legitimate Individual enterprl.se. 

Commissioner Garretson. By uo means. Y'ou have had a very considerable 
coiniection with the Investigatbm of eertulii phases of — well, life in this country? 

Mr. Untermyeu. Economic life. 

C’oinmlssloner (Jauuetson. It can’t be narrowed, either to industrial, finaiielal, 
or any otln*r one phase, but it is really the pnthlem of life in general. 

Air. UNTtytMYER. It is the problem of econoiiili* social life. 

Commissioner Garretson, It Is, If the problem of the private fortune was 
dealt with— that Is, the large private fortune in u successful manner— would 
llmre l)e any trust problem? 

Mr, (Intkrmver. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. Do you believe under the present system of combE 
nation trusts would be possible in the absence of the large private fortunes? 

Mr. Untermykr, Yes. I do nut think — what you mean by the large private 
trust, of course, there would not be any trusts possible under the condition of 
socialism unless we were a trust estate. 

(’omralssioner Garre'Cson. I am not referring to socialism, Mr, Untermyer; 
only to what might be termed the moilest fortune. 

Mr. llNTERMYKR. You mean the restriction of fortune? 

Commissioner (TARRETfcK)N. Not the restriction, the growth either by any legltl* 
mate means — well, now, I will strike out the word “ legitimate ’’—any legal 
means? 

Mr. Untebmyeb. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson, Because the question of legitimate law dependa 
upon the man’s viewiwlut. 
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Mr. U?n’ERM'STSR. I ilo uot boliero In the ri'strletion of fortuii(*s. but I iK'Uevo 
in rigidly restricting tJie wny Lti which they are made. 

Oomralssloner (iARRfh'son. Well, what, strictly siHsiklng. would he the tllffcr- 
ence, a man who held that view and the restriction of fortunes? 

Mr. Untermykk. I ran conceive the iM>M.slhllity of a man legitimately making a 
vast fortune. I think he ought to be i>ermittiHl to enjoy it. 

Commissioner Carrktson. Ytui refernsl to the fact that there was a qulekene<l 
and different scudlment existing in regard to the (xmduct of many matters— 
that Is, matters within comparatively a few. a perlcnl of a few years past; that 
is usually refemsl to as a qulckeiusl moral sense. I>o you believe, from your 
<'Xi)erienoe and your lnve.stlgation that It l.s altogetlmr due to a quickencHl uuu’al 
sense or to a quickenet! business |M‘rc«‘ptlon? 

Mr. Untekmyer. No; I do not think it Is a qulckemnl business percej^lon. I 
think It Is a change, due to a change of moral standaials and tt» the Imminence 
of legal restraints. 

Commissioner Gahrrtson. Therefore a quickened business perception would 
guard against the legal restraint by i)ulling in part-way measures? 

Mr. Untkrmyer. Yes; 1 think tliat the disposition of (he p(‘opIe wliose lli'enso 
is being assalletl Is to meet th(‘se refonns with palliatlv(*s. 

Conmilssloner Oaruktkon. The man \\la> l»as his <‘ar (<► (la* ground laslges? 

Mr. Untermyku. Yes; and 1 think tla're Is a gn*at danger of our progress 
hoiag interrupteil by these forced palllatixes, tliat do not amount to anything 
anywhere and d<» not g(‘t us anywhere. 

Commissioner Cxuhktson. They do not cure the evil at all; they only deal 
vith a certain amount of the r(‘sult it? 

Mr. Cntermyer. Yes. For in.stum-e. lake the Clayton hill. Instead of striking 
out the int<‘rl(Kd\ing control of corporations it strikes at liie interlocking direc- 
tory, ^\l^ich is only one of many forms of c<tnlrol, and sdll leaves the Interloclving 
nmtrol unr(‘strained. 

ComrnlssioiH'r Cauretsox. He Is i»lnced hetwe4‘n the upper millstone of what 
}ou rjiight call unrestricted organization of (omhu-s; and between what Is rc- 
fiMTcd to ordinarily as the public Inten'st — Hint N, tliat the jaildic must not he 
inconveiiicnetsl nor .suffer Joss through cessation of work— Jius the average 
laborer any show for his money? 

* Mr. rN'iFRMYhR. Well, It d<*pemls on wliat Industry he is engaged in. How 
ddlled tla* lalHir is, liow much it Is ikhsUmI. 1 confess, on the whole, I do not 
think he lias very much. 

Conmilssloner Gaructson. I will come again to tla‘ typical industry, in that 
it hears probably the closest relation to the greatest number of iKiopIe, the 
railway Industry. 

l^fr. r\TERMYKR. I think the Industry most highly concentrated In tills 
country Is the anthracite-coal industry. 

Commissioner Gakrkt.son. Itiit then* is no one that could wfirk greater hard- 
ship on the inibllc In transportation, because \ou can stop tla* trains moving 
temporarily for threi* days, and we stand still. 

Mr. Unterm yer. Y(*s. 

Coininissioner Gahretson. And it would bring It Info every liona*? 

Mr. Untekm^teb, Yes; there is no doubt atiout that. 

Commissioner Gahretson. That is the rea.sfm I take (hat as a typleal one. 
If tliose employees in tracing what they hellevi* and were ahli* to demonstrate 
wa.s a fair and Just demand should merely make the c(*ssatlon from work they 
would Invade the public Interest, and that Is always muile apjmrent to them 
when they move. 

Mr. Untermyeb. Yes. 

CommI.ssloiier Gabbetson. While their men with whom they were ileuling 
are unrestricted in the methods which they would pursue? 

Mr. Untermyeb, I do not think they Invade public interests by exercising 
that right quite as much as the employer invades the public Interest by inter- 
rupting and neglecting of his worker. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Doesn’t absentee landlordism virtually create ab- 
solutism in the person of the figurehead who is set up as the reprmmtatlve of 
the owner? 

Mr. tlNTKBicYVB. I am not sufficiently familiar with the details of the internal 
management of these corporations to be able to answer that question. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Well, couhl you take as an example, for Instance, 
the late Colorado btrike where the president of those corporations, us the repre- 
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sentatlve of the owners, where it was openly stated there was no appeal from 
his conclusions. Is that an ideal system for the public good? 

Mr, Unteruyeb. Of course, it is barbarous, but it exists. 

Commissioner Gabuktson. It is barbarous, but it exists? 

Mr. Uktesuyks. Yes. 

Commissioner Garhetson. In the change of the form of the insurance com- 
pany that you referred to from a stock to a mutual? 

Mr. UNTicKMYiiK. That has been done in the two great companies within the 
lust year, two great ones in tJie United States. 

Commissioner Gakretson. Do you know whether or not the stock of that 
<-ompany which was purchastsl, I aH.suino from the stockholders by the com- 
pany itself, whetlier it was .sold at book value, or at what might be called a 
.speculative value? 

Mr. Untkrmykr. I do not thlnl; I am competent to discuss that, inasmuch as 1 
was professionally concerneil in the transaction. 

Commissioner Garretson. Do you know what the minimum rate at w'hiclj 
the Insurance is sold in that company Is? 1 assume it is graded on age; that 
Is, that has sometldng to do with it? 

Mr. Unterm YEB. Ye.s. 

Commissioner GABBErsoN. What is the minimum co.st iJer thousand, do you 
know? 

Mr. I'lNTERMYKtt. I do iiut TtHMiU the figures. 

CoiiuuiHsioiier Gauuetsox. Have you made any investigation, Mr. Untermyer, 
as to the form of insurance ami tlie cost thereof where a plan has been de- 
veloped l)y workers Ihemsehes for doing their wndtlng, writing their own iu- 
siirauce, uiulerwrll Ing? 

Mr. llNTEiiMYEK. »Such US ,vou huvc In .some 

( Vmunisslom'r G.vrketson. Labor unions. 

Mr. Untermyer. Lalior unions? 

Clommissioner Gabke'ison. Yes. 

Mr. Untermyer, No. 1 know It is a great smaller and more eeonomlcul. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, I womlensl if you had followtsl that up. 

Is the con ipurutlve cost, do you know? 

Mr. Untermyer. No; I cun not give you that. 

CoininlssioiaT* Garretson. For administi’allon, ln*tween the German Govern- 
ment plan and tlie j)luu in this eouulry. 

Mr. Untermyer. I can not gi\e you the figures, but it is enormously les-s. 
I'liere is one item alone tliut would make u treineudous addition to the thing; 
that is, in the Goverimieut plan jou do m>t havc‘ to kwp any reserve against 
liability, for Instance, like this company to which I rc'ferred ; they Jiuve to keep 
ti;r)(M),0(K),000 as u reserve agaiast liability, ami wheu in five years It reaches a 
larger amount they will have to lune a thoimand millloii of dollar.s. That gives 
a few men tlie Investment of thousands and tliousaiids of dollar.s that even 
with the best management there are losses luvolvetl. 

ConimlsNlomM' Gakukt.son. Rlakes (he domination over those funds an element 
of financial liability that was considereil umleslrable according to the I^exow 
investigation? 

Mr. Untermyer. Not the J.exow investigation, you mean the Pujo? 

Commissioner Garretson. Tliat Is right. I um going probably back a little 
further, in the State of New' York alone. 

Rlr. UNTEBMYtai. That was not that kind of an investigation. Don’t you 
mean the Huglies-Arimstroiig Investigation? 

Commia.sioner Garretson. Yes; that is the one that I Intended. You know of 
no Government system, Mr. Untermyer, tliat pays and commission for procur- 
ing the business under the Government s>.stem? 

Mr. Untermyer. That is one of the great savings of tlie Government system, 
and the absence of loserve is another; iHiualixatiou of the risks over a vast 
field of InsuraiKo is another; they are all of manifest advantage. The thing 
Is crude with us. We are so far liehind one .should be ashamed of one’s self 
in everything that i»ertains to Industrlui insurance. 

Coinmlssiouer Garretson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsm. Is there anything else? Commissioner Welnstock wants 
to aak some questions. 

Commissioner Wein stock. The question wa.s put to you, Mr. Untermyer, by 
the chainnan, I think— it w'as about the last question— how you would en- 
courage the organization of laiw through the efforts of the State, and I thiitk 
you auswereil you were not preparetl to answer Uiat? 
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Mr. Untcbmykb. No. I think it is one of those .subjeoU that requires a 
good deal of study. 

Commissionei* Wkinstock. Now, let me explain to you the Atistraiaslan 
method of doing that, and then let me ask you whether you tldnk it eould be 
transplanted to this country. 

Mr. Untkumyxr. I have rend uI>out it. 

Commissioner Wkinstocik. In Australasia, more esi)eclally in the State of 
Victoria, they have what is known us tlie wages boards for the tixing of mini- 
mum wages. The re|)re.sentatlves on those ixaird.s are chosen by organizetl 
labor on the one hand and by the employers* assm'iution on the otlier in the 
various crafts. Now, labor, under the beuelit of these wages Imunis, musl 
organize, and tiie State d(‘liheratel.\ makes tlie commission such that it Is in 
the Interest of lalmr to organize. It is not nnupulsory ; it is voluntary. Hut 
the udvantage.s to be gained are sutlicient to encourage organization. As a 
consequence in Australasia To jrh- <eiit of labor Is organized as against about 
20 f>er cent in all other Iiulustrial countries. 

Now, assuming tliat is your i»leu, that you exprossoil earlier In the hearing, 
that a ruinimuui wage s>.stein should be estiiblisluMl. and assuming that It Is 
constitutional, could not the State follow tin* Australian plan of creating wages 
hoards in the various crafts and tlxlng a minimum wage, and in that way en- 
couraging labor to organiz4*V 

Mr. UNTEiiMYER. Oh, if it is po-vsible to ilo it within llie llmlls of our Con- 
stitution, it is (vrtaltily an udvibible thing bu- lalM>r to do. 1 have never’ quite 
understood the objections that have been urgetl against the mlulinum wage 
from the directloti of labor. 

(kmnnissiom*)- WKi*NsT<H K, Now, touching. th<*t», u|m)ii tite constitutionality 
of estjiblislting tlie miniinuni W'uge, you expresseil the opinion that it would 
not iM? unconstitutional V 

Mr. Untkbmykr. I do not think I expresseil that opinion. I expressed the 
opinion that I Itad not forim^J any opinion. 

Com miss loner Wein stock. Then 1 inisuntlerHbwd you. I got the Impression 
that you Mieved there was nothing in the (.'onstitution that would prohibit 
the establi.sldng of a miitimum wage. 

Mr. U.NTKUMYKtt. Well, what I Intemleti to say was tliat we were ^liscuHsjng 
this Federal system as applhsl to iuter.state commerce. 

(’oniiuissiouer Weinstik k. Yes. 

Mr. Untermyke. And I said that I had md—or I in(t*nded to say that I bad 
not — but a mere suisM’llclal <»piidoii that ( has tlie right to examine all 
the conditions under wliieh any bu^inesx, un.\ industry, can engage in !nt4‘r- 
state coniiiierce 

CVnnmlssioner Weinskk k. Yes, 

Mr. Untekmyeb. And 1 .Kuiipos<* as one of tliose conditions it wouhl lie no 
industry .sliall engage in int4‘rstate coiumercte unless tliere is an organization 
lulxir attached. Hut that, of anirse, is a \er>’ seriotis 4iu«*stlou and one that 
1 wwild not like to commit ni>M‘lf upon in this way. 

Commissioner Weinsi^kk. 1 .sh*. You are not pn*p.are4l, then, at this time, 
Mr. Untermyer, to say wiiettier that wouitl or wDuhl not Is* uiicoustitutloiml? 

Mr. UNTKgMYEM. No ; I slioiihl not like to venture any dettnite opinion. 

Comnilsshmer Wlixst<k k. I see. It has b<*en lielil, of course, as you doubt- 
less know, that the fourteenth amendineiit of the F(sleral Constitution making 
a minimum wage for men uncoiistitiitional on the gnunul that it would In- 
terfere with the rigid of private contracts 

Mr. Untehmyek. Of courst*; uiah r that amendment to the Constitution and 
not under the interstate clause. 

Commissioner Weinsto4;k. I set*. 

Mr. Untermyke. I mean this, tiuit presents itself uraler the broad commerce 
provision of the Constitution ; that Is. that Congiess has the iwwer to regulate 
commerce between the States or foreign countritM. Now, the question arises 
Iprheth^ Congress can not say tliat no corporation hIiuII engage in interstate 
commerce until it has a license to start with or until it takes out a Federal 
charter. Then why can not C/ongress say it shall not lie given a lioense or a 
charter to engage in Interstate comment unless it conforms to certain Indus- 
trial conditions? 

Oommissiooer WeiNarocK. 1 see. Well, couiii that made Introactive? 

Mr, UifTEaiiYKE. Well yes; retroactive, rather. 

Commissioner Whin stock. Retroactive. 
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Mr. UNraRMYER. No corporation has tlie rijrht to ai^rnge In interstate com- 
jneree for a single nioniont louder tlian Oon#?ress says so. It can say to- 
morrow that it will not allow any corporation to ongaffe in Interstate commerce 
except upon certain terms that were prescribed, and that they must be terms 
that have a projua* relation to tlie subject of commerce. 

(Commissioner Wkinstock. You made tiie statement, Mr. Untermyer, tliat the 
railways of tins coiiiUry, as a ;^reat body of railways of lids country, are prac- 
tically under th(‘ control of two financial /groups? 

Mr. UiV'j'KUAfYJJK, A laiTo part of tiaan are. I larjce part of that nilleat'e Is 
under domination, or under the potential domination, of those groups. 

Commissioner Wk[N stock. How has the reserve bonking act alTected, if at 
all, the hanking control of railroad syslems? 

Mr, UxTKRMYKR. Not iiiaieriairy as yet. It is hoped that it will. It is ex- 
j)e<*t(^l llial it will in this way: Tliat until the hanking law' w'as passo<l the 
reserves of (he hanks all through the country w'ere dejxjsitetl in New' York 
largely, and (liose res(TV(‘s were de|)osit<*d in banks tliat w'ere controlled by 
these same groups, and those vast funds were then under the domination of 
these men. 

Now', the Ftalernl reserve act, when It gets Into ftiU operation, w'hieh will 
take a tew years, will distribute those res<Tves, and the A'ast sums tliat came 
to New York will not come la're, and in that way tli(*re will he to some extent 
decent ra I i/ait Ion of tlie control — <<inccidration of the control — of this money 
that was In t)i(‘ hanks. 1 look for vi'ry suli'^tantial results from the Federal 
reserve act. I think It Is one of I la* grt‘at<‘st pieces of eonstriictive w’ork this 
country has ever done, 

('’ommissioiu'r Whixstock. Yon also pointi*d out liow under the system of 
railroad reorganization a small minorlly is made to control. In otlier w'ords, 
tlie tall wags the dog. 

Mr. Untkrmvkr. Well, n<d exactly that. That was not what I Intended to 
convey. I Inleialed to einivey the l<lea that the financial liUei'ests that <lomi- 
nated the road w'Ik'M It gets into trouble retain that control tlirough onr method 
■of reorganization aftm* It g«‘ts out of trouble and eonfinues to drnnlnate. 

(’oinmlssloner VV'kinstck’K. I see. 

Mr. Untkumykr. And in the <‘ase in which It does not dominate the road bc- 
fnre»lt got into trouble, our system Imids itself readily to getting dominulioii 
over.it when It gels into troulile and when it Is out of troidile. 

Coiundsaloner Wkinstock. W(‘11, now, so far as you have been able to ol>- 
serve, has that systmn proven helpful or hurtful to tlie railroad stockholders? 

Mr. Untkrmvkr. I think very hurtful. 

(Commissioner Wkinstock. You thlidc very hurtful: Hint Is, It lias robbed 
the majority of the minority slo<‘kliolders of a voice? 

Mr. ilN'rKRMVKK. Not only of a voice, but it has robbed the roads of the pro- 
tfrH-tloii that would come from the protection of a minority voice. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. And I suiiposi* you would iiolnt to the New Haven 
road is a horrible t'xaniple? 

Mr. Untkrmykk. Well, I should jiolnt to others ns mucli more horrible ex- 
amples, because in the New Haven road I do not think there w'ns mucli cor- 
ruption, If any. There was very had jmlgimmt and recklessness In attempting 
to dominate nearly a wlmle seel ion of e<»untry, but In other roads it has been 
much worse. 

(kunniissioner WKiNSTfiCK. Yon also pointed out that the large Industries or 
inUiortant industries getting into a few' hands was Inimical to labor? 

^^r. Untkrmykr. Y^es; puts it at a great disadvantage. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. That Is, minimizes the possibility of labor or- 
ganization? 

Mr. Untkrmykr. Well, not only labor organizing, but, w'hen organlzetl. In 
getting Its rights, because labor has now'here else to go. If the labor In an 
industry has only that Industry that It can deal with and has to deal with the 
whole ln<lustry and their terms arc unsatisfactory, then It has now here else 
to go. 

Commissioner Wktn. stock. Now, w'lll that situation apply, Mr. Unterinyer, 
to the railroad system of tin* country? A.s you pointed out, the railroad sys- 
tems are going into comparatively a few' hands, and yet Is It not a fact that 
lalmr Is more thoroughly organized In the railroad systems than in any other 
Industries, and that railways, .so far as labor Is concerned, are mwe ttior- 
oughly democratised than any other industry? 

Mr. Untkrmykr. Yea; I think that Is so, so far as they have had to deal 
with the public, aud it has paid the railroads, or some of them, or busluessea 
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that are tributary to %enj, f;o tivat labor fairly decenlly. Yon take, for In- 
stance, *1^® anthracIte-coal system, wliieh is really part of the railnau) sltua- 
tlon, where every time they Jift«Nl the price of labor 10 cents, they llftetl the 
price of coal about 25 cents; so It Is an a<lvaiitagiE* to the owners of the anthra- 
cite mines and roads to a<‘ciHle to the <leinands of labor. 

Commissioner Wkinstoimc. l\ell, wouhl not the same law or same policy 
hold with all [>iihlic utilities — with all lik<‘ <'(*rporntlons — corporations fur- 
nlsbinp lljrht, ta* fnrnishinj!: power, or furnisldin: wafer? Are llsKe coriMu^tions 
not dependent tij>on llie >ro<Hl will of the puldi<‘ as mudi as ilu* railways are? 

Mr. CMKRitYKR. Yes, sir; hut (liey are not so much in the liinellgld, you 
know. I mean they are not st> rcsjaaislve to puhlic sentinient. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. I You would then regard' the labor condb 

tlons in transportation as exceptional to tlie general rule tlmt vmi liave laid 
down. 

Mr. rxTKinfYKa. I think they are evivptlonal. I think labor is cvceptionally 
well organized tiu're an<l — <'oiMes miK'li iieario' ;L''i‘t ( iii^~-soinetIiln^ apitroat*]!- 

Injr Its ritrlds than it does In any of the other indiisfrii'S. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Is ennmiative \olin^' in corporaf ions estalillslied 
In tills State, Pir oxainjile? 

Mr. rNTKH>n KR. It is jtcrmissihh‘ in this State. It Is not a part of our 
constitution. It ou^tlit to lie compulsory. Jt is c<unpulsor\ in .Missouri I’cim- 
sylvania 

< 'omiuissioner M’kivstock. (California? 

Mr. rMKKM\Ku (contiimiimM. 1 think in raliromla, too; \.*s. sir. 
Commissioner M’ 1.1 \ mock. Hut mU liere? 

Mr. rN'jKR.MYEit. .\ol hero; no. 

(Vmimissloner Wi.inskk k. And yon think that would he alon^' the Jliies of 
remedial legislation, if it w«Te niudc ccunpulsor.v ? 

Mr. I NTKK.MYKR. ^ (‘s ; I helit've It should h(‘ mad(‘ compulsorv. and sliould ho 
coupled with a ri^ht <»f votin;r by mail, such as I have .mlliiuMl. 

Coimnissiomu’ Wkivstock. You spoke alamt sickness instiiaince and abotlt 
Offianized labor handling; sickn(*ss insurance? * 

Mr. Intkrmm'r. Yes— subject to Stale sujiervishu). 

(\>inmissioncr Weinktoc k. How would you deui with nnorpinizisl labor— 
reiueinberinj>: only about 25 jmm’ c<‘nt of lala.r iii this country Is orjranized , 

Mr. rNTEn.\nER. 1 should deal with it In tlie same way ns they do Ip Hnj(- 
land. TIi(‘y deal with it there tlirou>:b the post ollice bv means’ of' curd and 
stumps. They have no diniculty— for instance, domestic servants in KiitKdiHh 
families are all uialer tlie sickness insurance law, and the employer and em- 
ployts) have to contribute. 

Conuni.ssloner Weinhtch’K. Yon also said that in denlluK with sickness Insur- 
ance. estMvIally hi Euroiie, that in the bc;.uniilnK then; ha<l Invn a j,mod deal of 
malingering. 

Mr. Uniermyer, Yes, sir. 

Commissioner AVeinstim k. But tliat that w’as diininislilng now'. 

Mr. Unterm YER. Yes, sir. 

Commis.sioner \Veinht<k iv. Then I judg«- fr«»m tlial, .Mr. Untermyer, that A^oii 
have not read the more re<-ent literature on the subject. The 'more re(*ent * 
literature on the subject touching conditions hi (Jcrma’ny would Indlcnto that ' 
it is working tlie «>ther way and a new imlustry lias diw'eloped, esrieclally |n 
Germany— a neiv nieillcal iiidiistry—tbat ks, that of physkians who teach 
men how' to malinger. 

Mr. Untermyer. Yes; I have reference more to the working of the English 
system. I think complaints are less pronounced tlian they were In England 
but it has got to be met. There is more reason for sh'kness iiisuranco than 
there Is for accident insurance. 

Commissioner AVetnstock. Yes; I think so Pmn liecause the records show that 
the first cause for poverty is sicku«»ss. 

Mr. Untermyer. Y(»s, sir; and, of course, it wouhl raise the standard of 
health so greatly— the system of medical attendance for iieople so as to re- 
duce the amount of Illness, and that It would reduce the percentage of Insurance 
to the employer. The employer whose workmen have the least sickness, who 
were kept In the l>est of health, would he able to compete on unequal terms 
with the employer who did not look after the liealth of his workers. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, now, advocating, as you seem to advocate, a 
system of State sickness Insurance and a system of State unemployment Insur- 
ance, w'ould you make that contributory on the part of the worker? 
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Mr. Untebmyeu. Yos, .sir; alwoUiL'ly ; ami oompuls(||^, too. 

Coranii88ioner Wkin.stock. You would; and how would you meot the objee* 
tions to making? it contributory tliat was raised to me by Mr. Jolin Burns. Ou* 
ex cabinet minister of (ireat Britain? 

Mr. UNTEHMVFJt. It 1.S cfHitrJbutory there, isn’t it? 

Commissioner VVkinstock. No. 

Mr. Untekmykk. Oh, yes. 

^mmissioner VVK^^sTocK. I think not; unless ilio law lias lieeu dmnml— 
Air. Lnteumyeh. Ion mean tlie sieknes>» and unemployment insurance? 

( 'Ommissloner Wkinstock. Well, perhajis 

Mr. Untkrmyer. Oil, yes. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. That has lieen e.stablisliei| recently 
Air. Untkbmyer. Oh, yes; that is compulsory, 

"ftS It is not 

Mr. Untermyer. Ye.s? 

1 K. The questiim ^^as put to Mr. John Burns “ Whv 

Am^n Ibo (ierman .system of contributory old-age iieiislous*^ " 

And his answer anus. “The cabinet eousidered that very grav^^ 
serOusly, u,t decided It was not praeticahle. at least in Englaiur 
cwt of collection alone wmdd he iirohlhitory and extremely dlificult to enforce 

iUiVrunoninlwiiiont^ li'. ■ ■ ^ titiitc lomis'iisjUlon for sickness 

the js.licy must Im^e l)een 

is ■"> ■•■•out that, 

(Commissioner IIarrim \n. Oh. I am sure it Is. 

^ number of times, and it is ooiUrihiitorv 

and you do iu»t participate until a certain iiuiuIm*!* of pa\ meals have ms*ii 

!««til''“‘ ‘ ■•■'■>■. ■"■•'u.ou u Vs !u :: 

annmlssioner Wkinstock. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairnmii Walsh. Airs, llarrlman would like to ask you some nuesUons 
Commissioner Harriman. Air, Untermyer, 1 would like to I n vv v of, [ 
opinion wouhl ho the most successful ?eu;e:i;f::;‘ .a.'lal 

l^higue, you know, of all sy.stems I 
don t know, other than the Federal lal>or exchange, .such as they have in Uer 

oZatJ'"*"' oxclmuges^;nd a 

Commissioner Harriman. Do you kn.»w which s\stem i.s luest sav the Uerne... 
>j;stem of Federal labor exchanges, or the system in Kuglan I v ’ 

Commissioner Haurjmxn, That is all, Air. Chairman <«^'Uoixsi. 

Mr. Unter.\iyer. Yes. 

^mmlssloner CVoxNErr^ Just uliat do you mean hy that? 

Tire vIoTk^rf f**^? **^”.’ I (lou t want to ( riUciw the bill because 

t » everything at once. We liave done very well as it is it seems 

m a« much remtMlIal legislation as has iKH-m secured. But what I 
o/fnll primarily to be proven teiUn the 

^ InterkK-klng contml of comiietiiig industries* that is. that a 

own thU au tfJ directors in all the banks, but he could still 

SL outu“rd could de.stroy competition so long as he had 

th^S «»««tutlng, in effect. 

Mr. UNTfiKMTXB. Yes, sir. 
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OommMouer 0’0oi|K£ll. Si)eaki))K of M)iue things that soino (M>i*pi)nttlons 
are doing for the wware of ttieir employees, you cite the opiM>rtuulty of 
ownership of stock In the couceru? 

Mr. UNTEBMYt^B. Yos, sir. 

C/ommis-sloncHT 0 ’(X).nnki 4« 1 nmlersUuul you h) say that that wouhl be favor- 
able — or u preventive of industrial unrest, the lueiv fact of owning stock 

Mr. Untkrmykk. 1 should think the fact that they were cooperating and that 
tiley had a participation in the business wouhl tend to alleviate the spirit of 
tinrest and give them an lnter»*st. 

Oomudssloner 0 'Co‘nnkix. Wouhl it not have the opimslte teudenej' to make 
the eini)hi'y(.‘e more self-subMT\ieut because <d* the IW^llng of o^\nersldp In the 
concern? 

Air. rNTKHMYKR. Muke the einployt'e more .'-ubx*rvlent? 

(’ommls'^hiner O'Oonnkll, Yes. 

Mr. rNTEKMYKR. I should thiuk not. I think it wouhl make' him mon* 
IndeinMnlent. e^JH*chlIIy If he owns soinetidng which he can sell at any time on 
the market. 

Commissioner 0 ‘Connell. I have in mind a corporation that recently is doing 
just that tiling, one of our very large coiporations. 

Mr. Untkkmyle. Yes. 

Commissioner OTo.vnku.. It .sold Us sbnk to Its employtss, I Ihink. around 
a shaiv, and the stink now on the market can he Imught fi»r ulxmt SifiO a 
share. 

Mr. UN’mtMYKii. Wi'll, of cour.sc*, that Is not the kind I had referonee to. 

Commissioner O’Co.nnki.t.. I was just wondering whellmr 

Mr. I'n'ilrmyku. Well, I should thiidi that would make a good deal of 
unrest. 

Commissioner O'Connkij.. You think that would cause unrest? 

Mr. Cmkemykh. Vi's; hut. of eourse, I had In mind the Inslunces we knew 
fd', you know, in which employees liad iKam olTereil participation, such as (In* 
UniltHl Stales Stis'l Co. and others. 

Comnilssioiu'r O’Cosnkii.. I am referring to the T’^nlteil Slates Stis^i Co. now, 
Mr. ('.MhiLM Yr-,K, Mell. now. the eniployt*i‘s in llie United States Steel Co. 
were iHwi'r olVered common stoik. Thc> all had prefemsl stis’k. 

Commissioner O'Connki.i.. The,\ were sold common stock on two occasions - 
the last around .$8.“. 

Mr. U.NTKKMYER. I thjiik Hot. I think you will llnd It was all preferred 
slock. I think jou will lind llnd no common stock was ever sold to the steel 
company’s employees. I/i‘t ils be just to th(*m. 

Commissioner O’Con.nku,. I think on (wo iweasions. 

]Mr. t'wTKKMYER. I think >ou will llnd yon are mistaken, Mr. ri’Conuiil. 
Commissioner O’C^wnell. f>l<l you ever hH>k it up? , ' 

Mr. UNT>atMYER. No; but then I had In mind such instance.s n.s the Kwlak 
0o„ wliere they had estuhlislu'd very large funds for Iheir lal>orerH— slck- 
heneflt funds. I Ihink they ha\e establislu'd two and a half million dollars 
each. 

Comnilssioner OTkixNEi.L. You think (hal would tie an Ini'entlve against 
men or to prevent or kis'p them from organizing or acting in a eooi>eriUive 
way for their industrial welfare? 

Mr. Untomykr. W’hy, no; I don’t ms* why il .Nliould. I don’t know’ whether 
the Koilak people are organizeii or not. 

Commissioner O'C'ONXELL. I ean ansu<*r for lleuii and sny (liey are not. 

Mr. Untkrmykb. They are not? 

Comrahffjioner O’Connell. No. 

Mr. Untebiiykb. 1 should hate to .sih* any devh’es that prevented their 
organizing. 

Comniisaioner O’Conneix. Have you given any thought to the question as to 
where that swt of thing Is in otferutlon — a.s to whether the men are organlzisl 
or not? 

Mr. Untebmyeb. Yew; but I find that they are organized in smne of the 
industries where they have these sick benefits aiul others they are not. In the 
railroads they are organized, where they liave tiuRte lienehts. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Not as far as stock owmershii) 

lir. Untkrmyeb. Oh. no; not as to stock owneraliip. Oh, I did not know 
you were referring to that. 

Commissioner O’Connixl. Yes; exclusively to the question of stoirk owner- 
ship. 
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Mr. Untermy’ER. Well, I ilon't see wliy tluit slioiili inferfere with tlioir 
orfi:iinlzntion. 

CVmjiuissloner OToysFU.. Now, .'\Ir. Unfermyer, a prreat question has been 
referred to this eonjinfsslon, and I am sure the corainisslon will l)e fi^lad to 
have youi* opinion, lj<‘<’}iuse you have groat experience and knowledge of public 
affiiirs. 'J’hat is this: This eomiiilssion has been instructed to ascertain and 
report to Congress what are the underlying causes of inrlustrlnl unrest. Oiui 
you enlighten the committee as to what, in your mind, is the real big cause oj 
indu.strlal unrest In our country? 

Mr. UxTincMYKR. I should .say injustice of existing conditions and American 
ambition. 

(-onimissloner O’Connell. I did not quite get that. 

Mr. Untehmyeu. I say injustice of existing conditions and American ambi- 
tion. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Would you Jtist elucidate, just a little bit? 

Mr. UNTEJ5MYEU. I liuve tried to avohl that. I think I would rather gen- 
eniliz(‘ In answer to a question of that kind. I think the unrest in the country 
has b<'en vej*y largely ijrought about by the knowledge on the part of tlie 
industrial work(‘rs of the country of the unjust way In whicli groat fortunes 
have been ama.ssed and a feeling tluit they are not getting their sliare of the 
prosperity when prosperity comes, l)nt they are carrying all their burdens of 
adversity; that taxes are unjustly dl.strilnited ; all the burden of tnxatlon falls 
upon tlie poor. The iirst gliinnier we have had of anything like just taxation 
has l)een in the inauguration of the income tax. And our capitalists — our cap- 
tains of industry — they do md seem to liave a very active recognition of the 
rights of lalmr; that is, tho' only surrender wlam they an* forced to sur- 
render. They do not seem to make very many voluntary elforts In the way of 
meeting the just demands of labor. That smns to be the feeling. How far that 
Is ju.stlhed I would not care to say. 

Commissioner ()’(!onnkll, I understand your position to be — rather jniir 
opinion— -that the individual worker has Tiot got a fair oi)porl unity or fair 
chance against the combine of men on the other sldi' — ca{>ital. 

Mr. l^\TEHMYE^{, Well, where he is iinorgainlzed ; yes. 

Commissioner O’t’oN.NKLi.. Yes. 

Mr. Untkiluver. That is quite right. T am a great iK'liever in organizetl 
labor. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And you are ai believer in compulsory arbitration? 

Mr. llNTKicMYEU. No ; 1 think it would put tlae naen at a dlsaidvaintaiga'. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And l»e impo.ssible to carry into effect the awainls. 

Mr. IJntkumyeu. Almost impos.sible. I don’t know of ainy plaice In which it hais 
worked successfully. I may not be well Informed on the question. 

Cliailrinain Walsh. Commissioner Halbard would like to ask a few questions. 

C-onnnlssloner Hallard. I understand you to say that the Government should 
enccuirage union control of labor? 

Mr. Untermyeil 1 say yes. if it is possllale. 

Commissioner HALfAui). Slmulal the (lov<*rnnu‘nt then try to limit labor In some 
of Its endeavors, such as boycott, .sympaithctia* strikes, and .so forth? Should the 
Government take control of any of those topics? 

Mr. Untkrmyer. Weil, no; I haven't in mind the Government going any fur- 
ther than doing wlmt it legitimately and constitutionally could dn to encourage 
tlie organization of labor. Of course, the criminal laws would pass upon viola- 
tions of law. 

Commissioner Ballard, If you should have practically imiver.sal control by 
labor unions of all labor, would it not put an awful lot of power In their hands 
If they chose to single out any particular Industry to penalize it and 

Mr. Unieryiyer. We have the same laws to deal with the Improper exercise of 
the power of labor as wo have with the iM)wer of capital. I am not as afraid of 
the concentrated power of labor ns I am afraid of the concentrated power of 
capital. 

Ooimnlsslouer Baixard. Speaking again of unemployment or the Insurance 
against unemployment, would yon attempt to regulate the bringing into this coun- 
try by foreign ships of millions of laborers a year who have no ^ployment and 
can not have any when they come here? 

Mr. UnTermyer. Well, the extent to which immigration should be restrlcte<l 
is a very big question. Of course, we owe everything to immigration. Now, 
whether the time has come when w^e should turn our backs upon It — that Is 
another question which I do not feel competent to answer. 
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Comrals$Ionor Ballard. Tliat Js all ; thank you. 

Untermyer Exhibits Nos. 1 and 2,) 

Chairman Walsh. Thank yon very luneh, Mr. rntermyer. 

We will now adjourn nrdil 2.30 this afternoon Instead of 2 oVIm-k on air<mnt 
of the lateness of the arrival of our next witness. 

t|(rhereupon, at 12.30 o’eloek p. in., a rm‘ss was taken mull 2..30 o’cloek j). in.) 

4 

AFfEK RECESS — 15.30 P. M. 

Chairman Wai.-sh. Tlie eoinmission wlil please he in order. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. ROGER W. BABSON. 

Chairman Wal.sit. Before interropatinj; y<»n. Mr. Bubson. Mr. O'Connell wants 
to put something in the re<*ord in regard to that stnd proposition. 

Commissioner O'Connki.l. The cpiestion of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion selling common st<K*k to its (‘mploye(*s; Mr. Untermyer made a statement 
that he believed 1 was wrong in sa>ing that they had. 1 am quoting from the 
report, “ (^onditlon.s (»f Kmployment in tlie Iron and .Steel Industry Investigation, 
made by the Board of I.abor,’' issued by (dairies P. Neill, Commissioner of Labor, 
in 1P13, page ‘K'kS. In IIMH), ITKlkST .shares of e«mnnon stock was sold to ernploees. 
In 1P1 1 there Mere 2f).dSl .shares of <-«nnmon stork .sold to employees, and In U)12, 
30,735 shares of cotnnam stork Mas sold to employtx's, making a total number 
of common shares of the United States Steel Corporation sold to its emidoyeea 
of 75,203 shares. 

("halrman W.M.sir. Please state your name. 

Mr. Bauson. Roger W. Bab.soii. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What is your oecupatlou, please? 

Mr. Bah.kon. Publisher of reports on business conditions. 

Cliairman Walsh. Where is your place of bu.slne.s.s — your office? 

!tfr. Bahsov. My liea<l oOiee is In \\ elKIry Hills, a suburb of Ib>ston, Mjlss. 

Chfdrraan W\L.sn. For wliat — bow are thc.se r(‘ports published; for general 
distribution and .‘•ale, or for M’hat? 

Mr. Bauson. They are of a eonlidenllal nature, for manufacturers, merclmnts, 
and bankers. 

(’hairman Walsh. I will ask you whether or not you have made a study of tho 
question as to the extent to which potcMitial <'oiitn>l o\er labor conditions is con- 
centrated in the hands of tinanclal directors of hirge corporations? 

.Mr. Bauson. Yes, .sir. 

Chalrnmn Walsh. I wish you would please give us tho re.sult of tliat study. 

Mr. Bauson. Well, hrletly, I feel that the greatONt hamlicap, both labor and 
legitimate capital have to-day is in what is kiU)\vn as absentee ownerslilp. I 
that the fa<‘t tiiat a very Aw stoeklioldcr.s control the large industries of Ihe 
country is very largely the reason of lh(‘ present Industrial unrest and the 
unsatisfactory returns which capital Is securing. My study of Industry teache.s 
me that very seldom a strike o<‘curs again, st the manufacturer wiio has built 
up his ow'u bu.slness and lives In the town where ills mills are or)erated. Also, 
comparatively, few receiversidps take [»lace under such condltion.s. The great 
majority of strikes and the great majority of receiverships lake place after 
the man who has built up tlie business lias dlcnl, or after the business has 
been Incorporated and difttrihuted to the public through bankers and pn> 
moters. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you any llgures hearing on -the amount of the con- 
trol of industry, the amount of the conc*entratlon and control of particular 
Industries? 

Mr. Babson. I have not, hut such figures as I have show clearly that it Is 
Increasing every day. 

Chairman Walsh. From your knowledge ami experience, to what extent 
Is this potential control exerclse<l in connection with labor matters. 

Mr. Babson. Why, principally through the line of Indifference, I think. My 
experience with the bankers Is that they have nothing against labor. They 
think just as much of the laborer m you or I, but they are busy with other 
matters and they don’t bother about It I think it is a question of indifference 
rather than a question of active dislike or antipathy. 

Chairman Walsh. Is the logic of that that the real owners do not really 
exercise the control ahd leave it to some one else? 

3881d’— S. Doc, 415, 64-1— vol 8 30 
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Ml*. Babhon. Yey. Tn tlio queMtion I notlcf* you have here, “ In determining 
the labor ixilicles of corporations, what r>a**t is played, first, by stockhoHlirs ; 
second, by directors, and third, by salaried officials, (d) by employers, indi- 
vidual, etc., and (r) by representatives of the public on mediation boards?” 
Now, I should say there was another group there which I should label the 
“ Bankers or promoters.” 

(’hairman Walhij. tt'ill you please Ifike those up serlatum? Take your owu 
sugK(*stl()n first, the bunkers and the promoters and answer the question with 
reference to them, and Just go on down the line \\ith idl of the others. 

Mr. Bauson. I should say that about 80 iier ccait of the control is in the 
hamls of baidcers and promoters In 20-story office buildings— about 80 per cent 
of the control. 

Oomml.ssioner Wkinstock. Control of what? 

Mr. Babson. Conti’ol of the large Industries of the country. 

Chairman VV^ausii. What lines, for instance, of prmliictlon wouhl you say? 

Mr. Babson. To finish my sentence, I .should say that about 8 per cent 
was In the hands of directors, as such— alsnit 8 |ku’ cent in the hands of salaried 
officials, and about 2 per cent in the hand.s of employees, and about 2 per cent 
in the hands of minority sPa-kholders. 

Chairman Wai-sh. Just take up those otluu* groups that were mentioned 
that were submitbsl to you in the question? 

Mr. Babson. I have taken lliem all up now. I have ju-t mentioneil them. 

Chairman Waj.sh. That incimles all of them? 

Mr. Babson. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Arc the executive olfirors to \\iiom is iiiliustt'<l the <lirec- 
tlon of th(‘se labor i)olicies qualititMl to exercise rlu‘lp |)owers \Nltliout restraint 
from the Oov(‘rnment or representativ<‘s of the workers in the <letermlnation 
of those policies? In other words, are thos<‘ fxsqde intruste<l with that power 
<»rdinarily cai)able of exercising It without restraint on the part of the Oovern- 
mtait or wltliout the cooiH*ratlon of employees? 

Mr. Babson. I should say yes, if they were let alone by Wall Street 

Chairman Wat.hh, Is It your Idea that they are not let alone by Wall Street? 

Mr. Bvuson. Yes; that Is my idea. 

Chairman Walsh. In what way is the control of Wall Street exercised? 
llow' does the liitiM’feriMice of Wall Slitsd appeur? 

Mr. Babson. My experience with Wall Street leads me to the conclusion that 
It is only Interested w'itli the one thing and that thing is disidends as qnlekiy 
as |)ossihle. As long as dividends are coming along Wall Street is satisfied with 
the management. I say Wall Street, I should say that also applie.9 Just as 
well to State Street or La Salle Strwt, but I refer to (he boards of directors 
in the office buildings aw*ay from tlie plants. They are interested In dividends. 
If certain dividends are Ixing i)rodu< ed, they are satisfi(‘d. As a rule It makes 
little difference whether they are being produe^'d by f.alr means op foul, by 
antiquated machlruTy or by moilcrn macidnery, op by good or poor manage- 
ment If they are not being produee<l — if dividends are not being proiIuc*ed, 
then the office building management will get bus>, the office building directorate 
will get busy and change the managemeut or put iii new machinery or do 
Kometlvlng to develop the Industry, but so long ns those dividends are coming 
along they let well enough alone. They never think of taking out the old 
machines and putting in new for the sake of paying Inlwr more money; they 
never think of changing the management and taking out a young college man 
and putting in a man who knows the business to increase the business, but 
they do that to increa.se dividends, 

(chairman Walsh. Do you have in mind any specific industry, or any par- 
ticular institution In vvlilch you could point out the control of the promoter 
or of the Imnker? The man in the office building, over the labor pollcj* of that 
Institution? 

Mr. Babson. I think up in Neu' England, the Anu‘rlcan Woolen Uo. Is a gwd 
Illustration of tliat. 

Chairman Walsh. Please describe the control they actually exercise. 

Mr. BAitiw)N. I think in the automobile business — perhaps that Is a gooi! illus- 
tration, The Ford plant is run by the men that created the Industry. Tlie 
General Motors and some of the other concerns are run from New York and 
Boston. I think that every Industry has its good propositions and its bad prop- 
oaitiona 

Chairman Walsh. The point at which I am trying to arrive la this: la there 
any specific instance or instances that you enu give us where the control was 
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actually exercistvl by the im*n in the ofllce bwlhllnss over the lalH»r rntlley 
t^lQdustry, other than the fact that they were InteroKttsl iKnluiiw, or iinxioiiH 
abmit the <flvkleii<ls? 

Mr. Babson. No; I think It Is a mutter of liulifferenei‘, as I stat«Hl in (he 
first place. Tliey have nothing: upilnst IuImh*. 

Chairman Walsh. OomiaLssltmer (Jurretstm wants to ask a qm'stlon. 

Commissioner flARBfrrso.v. Is it really a matter of divlilentls or a re.snlt (h.at 
^V11I aid speenlative manipulation that tlie absents landlonl or Wall Street, or 
whatever name \<>u call It by, desires? 

air. llABsoN. I think tliat in tlie early sla^te.s It is a desire ft»r manipulation, 
but In the establishe<l Industry T think It Is simply dividends. 

(Vunmlssloner (Jarhkison. Wlien it passes the investment st.age It Is only 
dividends, but In the early stages it has a siKH-ulative feat are? 

Mr. Bauson. Yes. 

(’hairman Waish. Wluit is yotir (►pinloit of tla* rrenf'ra! (MTeet ui>oii the .soeial 
cotulition of the control exercised h.v the enormous fortunes Heat liave heeu ue- 
qnlrwl the last half century? 

Mr. Bauson. It Is vcr.v bad. T aleavs g:et into lr;>ulde wlu'n I say .so, Init T 
do not stH' why the contrid of ten or twenty thousand men sliould tlescemi by 
iidierilance throug:h the ilc.alh of some nnimifaclunr, atiy more that tlte iH>n- 
trol of a city or of ji Stale shoul»l pass on to the son of the mayor or tlie g:ov- 
ern<»r. Now, everybody .say.s I tim era'/y when I sug:; 4 eKt there is any inconsist- 
ency there, hut I iuive tiever hoett able to jrcl that In my head, and I think ns I 
look over tlie field and I set* tliat the ln<ln>tri<‘s an* built up by certain Rrouiw 
of men, by men wln) started In a .Muall way and tlu‘y develoi,H.*d tlielr IndiLstry, 
They underst<M>d (heir men and they knew' their husliu'ss and they Rrevv sue* 
ctWfuIly and huilt up an Industry which was .satisfactory in the great majority 
of cases to their emplo,vet*s and to tin* Inve.sfors. ''riieii the old man dies, so to 
spi'ak, or else he liicorponiles and ptits out a hlg j.ssue of pn'ferrtnl stock and 
rt'tires from lnisiii(‘-;s. Then it seems to nn* that the trouhle hegfns, either 
as tiie l)nslness descemis to the chlhlren or el.se as it docend.s to the unknown], 
distant laxly of st<K*khofders. 

Cliairmnn Wvi.sir. Now. without lu any way swinlng to give color to the 
statements made about you heretofore, I want to .ask you the (piestlon-proh- 
.ahly th(‘ difference betw’cvn the descent of tia* c<mtroI of the city from the mayor 
to his son and the descent of the control of an industry from a falhor to hl3 
.son— would that not lie in (lie right of a man to di.spo.se of his proiKU’ty at thO 
time of hl.s death? 

Mr. BvnsoN. Well, I do not see why the laws could not be such tlint a man 
could dispose of bis projH*rty witbont disposing of his vole. I have no ohjee- 
tlon to tlie boy having the money. The thing that bothers me Is for him to have 
the vole. 

Chairman WArsii. Tlie vote g(x»s with tlie stix-k. 

Mr. Babhon. Why shouhl ft? 

Chainnan Walsh. Why .shouldiri it? Tell us. i would be gl.ad to have yon 
tell iLS. 

Mr. Bab.so.n. If you live in New York ami pay t.axes jn New York you have a 
vote. If you live In Boston you do not have a vmte in New York. As long na u 
man eonnwtefl with the American Woolen Co. }lve.s In LawTcnee, and works In 
the mills, in whatever emi>loyment It nmy he, lie Is erdlfletl to his vote on hIs. 
Stock, and that i.s all right; hut if he Is In Kiirope or In Ban Francisco, then I 
do not seen why he is entitled to a vote on that stoek. 

Chairman Walsh. Why, in the one case should the vote go wdth the i>os«(‘s- 
slon of the stock and why In the other case .should it not go with tlie proixTly 
represented by the stock? 

Mr. Babbon.-WcII, that is the question Knqa'ror William asks. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, I am in good company, in dlstlngulsheil company, lu 
asking the question. 

Mr. Barson. It seems to me that l.s the same problem that i.s tbe basis of all 
nMnnarchial government. It seems to im* our industries to-day are in the same 
posith)!] as the American colonies were IDt) years ago. They wanterl certain 
representation. Bnglaml could easily have made a trade with us 140 years 
ago, and she would have had u» to-day as she has Canada, but she was too 
shortsighted and she would not do it. Khe said she would have all or none, 
and the result was that she lost as. 1 think that capital is very much in itie 
same conditkm to-da)*. Capital can trade with labor If she meets It on even 
ground, and they can work together, but If each take the poettlofi that they 
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are going to have nil, there Is going to be a bnst-np and weavlll be in the 
game position tliut England was 140 years ago. Now, England learned bettHli', 
and when Canada wanted representation slie granted It to Canada, and con- 
sequently she and Canada are pulling togc^fher to-day. I believe that industry 
must go through the same evolution as political government lias gone through. 

Chairman Wai.sh. That is, It must be democratized, you tliink. 

Mr. llAHHoN. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. IJiit still tlie qu<*stion remains — perhaps I may be a little 
dense 

Mr. Uabson tlnteiTiiptlngt. We talk about political fieedom, but wo do not 
bear much said about industrial frinalom. 

(.bairman Walsh. The speclllc point I was tr.ving to get at was, for instance, 
how would you lauulle shares of stock with ndercncc to its exercise or control 
of Industry exc(‘pt by vote, by tlie |K‘rson who owiumI it regardless of where he 
happemsl to live^V 

Mr. liAiisoN. One very .seldom — how can you if .\on are not here and you 
can’t send a proxy; joii can't xote*, ean .\oii? 

(’halrnmn Wai.sh. 1 see. Your point is then tliat the pe^rson who vote's the 
slock sboiibl do it personally? 

Mr. Bauson. That is the tir.st step. Tln'ii I would lia\e the anniml meeting 
lit till' mill. 1 would not have tlie annual me«'tiiig in a L’H-story olliet' building. 

Clmlrman W\lsh. Wi*ll, Mrs. llarriman, it seems to me, pr(*perly suggests 
that that still doi's not explain tlu' prop4»siiien of tlu' ditTerence bedwei'ii the 
mayor luunllng down the cmitrol of the elty to bis .son, or the owner of tiuit 
stock bfinding ilown the control to Ids .son; woiibln’t ids son linve tlu' right 
under the iiri'scnt laws of prope'rty and usually umb'r tlie coriionih' laws of the 
dlffert'iit State's, If be* be'bl e'liougb .stock or conlrolb'd e'liougb. by virtue of that 
fitoe'k aleuie, to el<‘<'t bimsi'lf, is that not the way it has worked out; that 1.S, 
desernt from father to sou in tlie imlustry? 

Mr. Bvmso.n. Le't me ask you a que'stieu. Suppose that tln're' was no siicli a 
tiling as e'orporal ion at all in e'xiste'iice' ; the eommissien was calb'd togotbe'r in 
this cemidry to devise corporation laws. ]>o >011 tidnk tlu're Is one ebanee in a 
liiinelre'el <d' corporation laws la'ing IrnmeMl up tliat would tillow’ no re'pri'.senta- 
tion of labor on the boarel? Or so as to allow’ an annual me^e'ting to be^ Iii'Id at 
n 2t>-story edlice ludltling insti'ad of al tlie mills? Wliy, tlie' eon«)ration laws 
would lU'M'r go Ibrougli in the world in that way, In my bnnible' (tpiidon. I 
think that we simply have* takem the obi eiistom, tbe'se <*ori)oratlons have' grown 
on us gradually. Wlu'ii the eorporatiems were lirst originally fonride'd it was 
never de'e'iued tliat we slioidel have the al>s<'nt<'e'S control as e'xlsts to-day. 

(qialrman Walsh. Conmdssioiu'r Carret.son says be would like to ask a que.s- 
tlon right at this [loint. 

(\umnl.ssloner C Mn:Li'so\. Mr. r.al>s4ui, let ns g«*t back to this absent cemlrol 
aiiel dexseent control lor a moment. Is it not a fael that the de'M-e'iit eemtrol 
has appllesl, for Instance', to (he mayeu* e»r to the governor or to a king wejuld 
Ih* the dixine rigid e>f bbuxl ns a jnstilb'ation in one ea'^e* and in tint other in- 
stance nothing but the dhlin' right of preuM'rly tliat jnstitied it? 

Mr. Bauson. In that case bbuxl sbonbl lie .stronger ibaii property, I tidnk. 

Commissioner Gaiirktson. Jhit they are enpial as it goi's, are they not? 

Mr. Bauson. Yes, sir. 

Comiid.ssioner Cakkktson. Now', could Empen'or William tisse'rt bis divine 
rlglit of bbH)d and remain an absentee from Germany? 

Mr. BxnsoN. No, he conbl not; I guess. 

Commissioner Gxukk.tson. Then, Is there any more jnstilleatlon for ahsentee- 
isni without divesting Idmself of the duties of control; bus he any right to exer- 
cise the riglit of control? 

Mr, BaBvSon. I don't believe he has. 

Commissioner GARBErsoN. Tliat is all. 

Chairman Walsh. 1 wish at tills |>oint you would take ns an example the 
American Wmdeu Co. and analyze the directorate of that company, and point 
out the details of Its control of that industry from a distance. 

Mr. Babson. Well, to start with, not one of the ilirectors lives in Lawrence Of 
Lowell, or so far as I know any other city where there Is a mill. 

Chairman Waush. First, what Is the size of that industry so far as employ- 
ing capacity or power is concerned? 

Mr, Babson. It (U)e.s not state In my reiiort here, but presumably it is, as I 
rememlier, about 14,000. 

Chulriuau Walsu, Fourteen thousand employees? 
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Mr. Babson. It vnrles acrordinjr to the «lcnmn<I and supply, of course. It 
vtirles a great deal. It will vary from, oh, 5,000 from one season to anotlier 
season. 

('hairmnn AValsh. Mon and women? 

Mr. Babson. Men and women ami children. 

Chairman Wals^. And children? 

Mr. Babson. Ihty.s and girls. 

(Chairman Waish. (.’hlldrcu also? 

Mr. Babson. Yes, sir. 

(,’hnlrman Walsh, Now, how many manufacturing establishments have they? 
Does that apiH*ar in your reixn-tV Also give the plaees of kH*atlon if you have 
them. 

Mr. I*. vn.soN. It says the plant covers 7<K) acr«-s of land ; tiu' mill and buildings, 
jirlncipally brick, contain more than lO.tMMKKH) fe4‘t of lloor space. Did you 
mean in the cities? 'l'ln*re are (piife a number of them. 

Chairman A\'aisij. State* the points. 

Mr. liAiisoN. IlarrisMih*. It. I.: Skowfieeran, Me'.; Plltslle'ld. Mass.; Lowell, 
Masr,. ; Lawre'uce*. Ma'^^;. ; We-lisior. anel Lchanon. 1 have menlionesl Iheun rap- 
iell.v, hut the*ro are' about 12 dilte-rcut place'.s. 

Chairman W'visfi, Was that in<lu‘'ir.\ eau* of the ones iuvolveal in the* labor 
elispiite of 11)12 — the late* labor elispate in l.awivnce*? 

Mr. Babson. Yes, sir. That iialustr.x re*pres(*nts or witne*ssed the most severe 
strike that nvc lune* se‘cn in Ne*w Liigland for a <h>/-en yc'ars, 

ChairniJtn WAi.sir. Now, I \\as speaking to Mr. .Manly whe'u you ga\(' tlm 
loe'alleuis of the? factory. I A\l<h \oii would gi^e ihe'iu again. 

Mr. Bauson, rrincipally It is i.<iwe*Il and Law ie*n<e'. 

Chairman Wm.su. And LawnaiceV 

Mr. Babson. And s«tiue‘ euiicrs, 

Chiiirinan WAisit. ilow niaii.x dire* tors has the .\nierican >\’oe»len Co.? 

Mr. IlvnsoN. 'I'lie Anie*rican U'ooh n Co. has nitic. 

Chairman Waish. Aral wla'rc arc they locates!? 

.Mr, llMtso.N. The' ])re‘sidcnt lives in Ando\(*r. One live's in Tctinfly, N. J. 
I elon’t know wla're* that is. In Bcdforel, Preivlde’iie-e*, lirookllne*, and BoHtein. 

Chairman Wai sii. Now, is the're any llnancial control as jB'aediceel in the 
organization of the* Anicrh-an \S oole*n Co,? 

.Mr. i’.vasoN, No. Appare*nlly the peatph* first— well, now', T caifl — mil that 
I re'e-ogiiize*. Bankt'rs who eoiiirol ilie Ani<*rlean Wooh'ii Co., I don't re'cognl/.e) 
any of the* partners e»n the* hoard e>f directors, 'i’he're may he some? be)okk(.‘e‘per'H 
in that banking lieuise In tills laeard e)f elire>cte>rs. 

Chairman WAi.sir. M'lial hanking house* controls the Ainericnn Woole*n Co.? 

Mr. Bmison. \\'ell. the* banking house* whie-h has nlwa.\s linanee*el Industrie's 
lias been — ,se>curltle‘s lias he*e‘n Bnewn Breis. Co., of Newv Yeirk ; but tli<‘y 
(loubile*<s ba\e‘— F. H, I’niie'e? ^ Cee. Iinaii<e‘<l it ami put it toge*tlie*r. 

Chairman Wai.^h. Ami elo y<*u Ibim' any information, sei far as that (‘oiiijeany 
IS coiK*eriie*d, eif the exe-rcise of linam ial e*onin»l e>ve*r its laheir ])e»llcies? 

Mr. B-vnseiN. No, Ibit J wmiit t<» Is* Just tei the* (inaneial iiii(‘re*sis, The* llnari- 
cial infere'sts Ibim* nothing against lahor. Labor make's a gre*}it mistake In that. 
Tlmy liave* iieuhing against labor. Tfie'.v we>uld like te? lmve'-~dt is simply 
irtelKTerence with them. The*y fe'i*! wlie*n tlie coiujiaiiy pays a ee*rtain dividend 
that the Job i.s done. I do met tliiiik tbat lbe*re' Is nnylbing, there is nothing 
that th‘*y have against lafieer. Mil Walsh, and probably If the? financial Interests 
imek of any one* etf lhe*se e*omi> 5 inl<*s was approaeJie*d this afternoon to help 
out the workingman in their employ that flK*y would do it in a minute. Their 
he*arts are just as big and just as gooel as yours and mine. But it is indlATerenee 
ivilli th(*m. Their job is to ge't ellvleleuiels and they do neit consider it— when 
they have earned ellvidends tliey eoii.'^Ieler their w’ork Is done. Tlie'.v think labor 
is pretty well taken care of, anel the*y leave it to the walking elelegatt?fll to 
attend to the question of wages. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you obwrveel definitely the operation of these large 
corporations, such as the American Woolen Co., with their employees with the 
organizations? 

Mr. Babson. Yes; I have. But not the direct relation of the directors. 

Chairman Walsh. No, but the corixiratlon. Does a large corporation In- 
herently passess any rea.son for ninintalnlng better labor conditioiLs than the 
smaller business, aiid if so what Is it? 

Mr. Babson. Just repeat that, please^ 
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Chairman Walsh. Does the larpe eorfH>riilion Jnlierently possess any reason 
for mulntninlntf better labor comlltioiiM than the smaller company, and if so 
what is it? 

Mr. liAiLsoN. \V<‘11, 1 think that the larijer the corporation is the more the 
tar^^el It is, and the more it is in the llmelijiht; and (jonstsiiienlly it is better 
business I’or llieni to treat th(‘ir lal)or well than It Is for a smaller concern. 
But. as far as inlierenlly K<»es, 1 do not — 1 >hould say— I shonbl say >es or 
no to that. 

Cljairiiniii Waisii. What is tin* j)olicy of larict* eorpoi’alions toward dealin^^ 
witli their emi)Ioyees colle<*tively, if yo\i know? 

Mr. Bauson. Well, just the .same as they dea!*\silli a man that lhe> l)uy 
their eopp(*r or tlnar iron uv tln‘ir leather of, it is ijuesiidu of suppli and 
demand. 

(Mialnnau Walsh. What 1 mean wa.s, <Io t!u‘y oppose, or are they In favor 
of colle(*ti\e aitioii on the part of tia-ir eniplo.\ ei'.'. dealm;^: with lluun collec- 
tively In the ork^anizatlon? 

Mr. Bauson. Why, I think that cor|K>ralion.^ dilTer in tliat re;;ard. As a rule 
I should say that they wia’e opposed |4) colbMlive lurpiinin;:. But. on tin* otlu'r 
hand, tluae are coriioralions whicli I think a f<ood many of them are eomin^ to 
that it is a L'eod business. 

Cbairman Wvl.sh. What would you .say tlie comlition of the country Is, say, 
for llie past 10 years, l■(‘f^‘rrin^^ now' to these lar^e corporations which ymi 
lia\(' tli'all with in your rt‘i)orls from lime to time, has the idea of dealim; with 
oi'Kanl/.al ions of employees j'nnvn or dimlnislual in the last 10 years as the 
higher point of eoiua'idration was laauiasl? 

Mr. Baji.sox. 1 think it lias Krown. 

(iiainnan Wvi.sii. You tliiuU it lia-^ aiowu? 

Mr. ilAtiso.N. Y(‘s: 1 think the e<ill4‘c| ive l>.ir;:.iii»in;;, no doubt whalevm* tlnb 
lalmr is wiunluf; out on the eolleet lve-harKamm }4 proposition. 

(iiairman Wai.sk. Is Unit true lliroupihoiil New lOnalaiid? 

Mr. Damsoa. I (liiiik .soon tin* eolbsiive haraamini;. Now, i do not tliink flnit 
labor is winiiiiif' out <ni the closed-shop pr«»{M»siii<ni, hut I think that it is ^jain- 
lii^ m(»re than llu' <-ollee(l\(‘ Iniraaininu. 

f'linirmnn Wvisii. In uhnt lari^e Industries would yon .say tlial has Ixvn the 
case in the last 10 years in New KnydandV 

Mr. Bailson. Why, 1 slnmld .say most of them, of course, the ,\ni(’ii<-an 
M’ooU'ii Co. aeeepis collective hargainin;:. 

Chalrumii Walsh. What form of it, pUntse. if you luive it in mind? 

Mr. Bauson. Tiie repr<‘sentuUves of the <'ini>loyees and the represent a live.s 
of the manm:ement net together and decide on certain scales of vvayiN. 

Clialnumi Waish. Wind bu’in of ordain/, ation Inue the employees in tiu' 
AmiU'iean Woolen (.i>.? 

Mr, B vjtso.v. Wliy, tliey have tw«> hn'in-- ; ilie lMMlcrali«in of Labor and (lie 

I. W, W. 

(iiainnan Walsh. Ih) tliey deal uitli lanli of tlmse iiryaiii'/al Ions at tin* 
present tinu>? 

]\lr. Bauson. Well, in one way I should .s.iy yes. iiiey deal witii tin* lM‘(!<‘ra' 
tion of Labor, but not with the I. W. W.’s, 

(iiairman Walsh. Now, has that elninned allittnle<if the past 10 years come 
on account of the a.s.sumptioii of tlie spirit of it voluntarily liy tlie.se corpora- 
tions, or has it come from a luddic demand or from ornank/.ation of the 
employees? 

Mr. Bauson. \Yhy. T think it ha.s c<»me from all three, Mr. Walsh. I think 
it luLs come from ail three. The orfraid/.atlon of the employi*es 1ms helped to a 
certain amount. ()n the other hand I do not think that the labor union does for 
the men what they think It dws for them. I think that it is public sentiment 
that has iavn a factor. I think cor|ioratlons are Kcttlim to Imve more sense 
about tliose matters and see that their intere^s are Ismiul up with the interests 
of labor, and that for eaiutal to lie secure hda>r mu.st l>e contentiHl. 

Chairumn Walsh. In your opinion dm^ tlie develotimeut of these very large 
corporations increase or decrease the desirability of the organization of tlie 
emploj'oes and of their representation in the determining of lahoi* ixillcles? 

Mr. Babson. Increase'. 

Chairman Walsh. And It has inerenseil the dv*slrahlUty? 

Mr. Bauson. Yes, sir; increased the desirability. That Is, you are talking 
from the hilmr man’s standpoint? 

Chairman Walsh. From the laboring man's standimlnt. 
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Mr. Babbox. Yes. 

Chulriiuin Walmi. \\ liy i1«m*s H? 

Mr. Babh()N. Well, Mr. Walsli, iMvauso—if evi*r>lhlijj; was U'ft to act In no- 
corOanee with nujiplv and deiitniid there wonhi Iw no need ol any kiiul of « 
conibihutiuii. and we would nil Ih‘ a KOini di'ul iK'tlei olT without laiatr uidon>, 
tru.^ts, or un.\lhin^' of that kind. P»iil so lon>: as oia* side or^aidxes, ll 
to toe — <>r eoneent rates itself— uhsidu lei y lu^it^Nsary for the sulvalion of the othia* 
side to do the same (hln«. 

Chairman Wai.^iJI. Then that lejols to the qti.slhm. Ls it iHjually desirahh* or 
it it not. to the elnl)lo.^er, as the eortKUatioii ;^«m‘s ami ht*e»>nies tncua* lii>rhly eon- 
ee!itrat(Hl. to deal wllh labor orsainxationH ratla*r than individuals? 

.Mr. iiAJ!so\. Why, 1 think .so; y«‘s; I think it is a nnn h inort' elllelent \vn.\ 
to do. 

Cliainnan W.m.sii. I was ^^oin;; to ask yon wli> ? 

Idr. llAUsox. I would like to say lluil lal»or at jaa-'.enl .sla;;e Is simply war- 
fare, ami It is inaiUti‘st to .say this is md a Inislness ihin^i for laiior to do, and 
the lahnr leailei will renie le me and sav. “liens this Is mil a luislm'ss thin;; 
tor capital to do." Well, now, in m.\ miml I fei*l that neitlnu' are workin;; 
from a husim^ss |Hunt of \ii*w today in lehilnm to ilie other any more than 
I]n;Li:liiml and Cernmny are workin;' fnun .» Inisiness jxiint of > iew. ll is warfare, 
that is what it i.s. And eon.s»‘tiuently the queslnuis of elUeieney and wind Is 
be.st are st'eundar) matters. 

Chairman Wai.sh. In the eoinpll.ilnm of the taels tor >onr reports havt* ^\ou 
made a study of protit shariin; as it I.s de\eloiKsl in the l.nited States^ 

Air. J'.Aiiso.N. Yes, sir. 

Cliainnan Waisii, In the malorlly of eas»‘s of jirofit sharin;; wlileli have 
come umler your oh.ser\aiion and study, d** .\ou eonsidtu* Ilia I they represtuil 
ijeiiuine ntteinpls to Ki'e the en»iilo,MS‘s a ;;realer share in the earniij;;s *>1’ tli(‘ 
eoinpany, or ollu'rw i.s<*? 

Mr. Bauson. I think that a ftwv of them do; sonu' of (liem are Kiven to the 
emidoyees in tlie place of (luietiii;; liowders, it I may u.se the e\ia*4‘ssion. 

Cliainnan W m sit. (km >ou Imlloate to the eomudssioii or olTer u HiKniheniit 
industry that now' indul;;es in protii sliannK willi their einjdo.vtHNS w-lnu'e iou 
heliiwe that It is a K<‘iuilne attemiit to i;ne the empb\\ees a Ki’nUer .share of 
the pnMluet <»f its lahoi ? 

Mr. Bauson. I think the iilant in my town- the ne\t town to me, I’niinlnK* 
hum, tin* Ikmni.son Mamitaeliinn;; <’o„ [uesenls an e\eia*din{.;ly Komi i>lan of 
profit sharing. 

Chairman WM>.sir. (’an ><»n iire^iuit to ns here now tli(‘ general details of that 
plan iitid organization, beKinnini; willi the lu'mlnets oi Hie company, what it 
inamjfactnr«*.s, and p) down through Ha* nunibor of ompho(s‘s, and then the 
njetlnsls of profit sharing, and how Ioiik ll ha.s lxH‘n in voKUe, and how It ha.s 
workml out. 

Mr. Bvuso.n. AVell, very hrietly, the .situation Is this; I am refiTiiiiK lo Hie 
DennisKm Manufacturing Co. that nianiilaetures thi'.se taKs and fancy imiH‘r. 

Chalrnmn Walsh. Puikt boxes? 

Mr. Bauson. Yk‘s; paper boxos. For alioui ‘Jo years dial corporation was 
controlled from an otlieo buililiiiK here in .\'(‘W' York. 

(’hairman Walsh. How larp* a <-orporuUon is it. appro\hiiaiel.\ ? 

Mr. Babson. They liave about J.odit men, men and women. 

Chairman Walmi. Have they a plant 4»r plants elsewhere than in Fruni- 
InKham? 

Air. B.xn.sox. No. They have about l.oHO men ami women. And it was a very 
close eoriM>ration up t«i a f<*w' years api when the president <lied. ^’he pr4*sUlent 
was a very able — lie was a very able standpatter. He bad om* daughter. 

Chairman Walsh. Was he Hie founder of tlie (oiseern? 

Mr. Babson. No; the fournler was I>eiinison. 

Chairman Walsh. Was he a des4,‘eiidiMit of Hennison, a relalixe? 

Mr. Bauson. No; he was a man timt >veiu in as a HtdeKinun in the ofllce, as 
a salesman. Dennison wa.s the manufacturer, and this man was the salesman. 
That is another thing. It is the salesman. It Ls the luun who cum handle Hn^ 
selling end of these industrie-s that control them, and not the men wIh> manu^ 
facture the gootls. It is (*asy enough to get a man to manufacture gisHls, but 
It is another thing to sell good.s. I have l>een very much Interestetl in my study 
of this corporation to see tluit it is the ijelling end that really controls and not 
the manufacturing end. 
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Chnlrninn Walsh. 1 hollove I Intorniptod you. Just jto ahontl with the or*( 
gnnizatlon. 

Mr. Babson. This niiin had an only daughtw. Slip always took a great deal 
of InteroKt la working (‘(Uidltions. The first time I heard of her she was being 
arrested by you people In New York here f<*r si)eaklng to working [jeople on the 
street eoriHM’. Of course, .she and her father did not get on very well. He was 
a standpatter of the most standpat tyfK\ ami she was eontrlhutlng, .she was eon- 
trihut lag from her allowance to help the I. W. W. cause, and was helping the 
working t>eopI<' and sp(‘aklng on street corners here In New York City. And 
iinfortunalely, or fortumitely for Framingham, the old man died. She woke 
uj> one morning and she had contnd of that industry. 

Chairman WAr.sii. What was the capitalization? 

Mr. Bahhon. I don’t rememher. 

Chairman Wafsh. Ai>proxlmately ? 

Mr. Bauson. Oh, around two or three millions. Hold on. I can find out 
exactly for you. 

Chairman Wxtstt. flood. 

Air. Bauson. Four million fiv(‘ hmulred tlumsaml dollars, sir. And of course, 
she was helw('en the di'vil and flu* d<*ep hliie s('a. She had heen preaching 

Chairman W\i<sn. Ho you understand that the lady was the sole owner? 

Mr. liABsoN. She Imd the contndling interest. Tlmre were a numl)er of 
minority slockhohh'rs. She was th<‘ controlling Interest. And she al.so was 
an ahs(‘nlO(‘ owner, and her Imshand is a famous surgeon h(‘re in Brooklyn. 
And sh^ wanted to do soimdhing for those (‘inployees. So she caile<l in certain 
expertiS and they went ovtT the situation, and (ids is what she ilid. She had 
the property appraisisl, the aetnal ph.x.sieal properly. And then sla* look the 
preferred stock for the apprals»‘d valuation, for tli(‘ actual tangible valuation 
of that property. Then sia‘ took *J00 (»f the oldest employees, really the heads 
of each family that drew over .$100 a month — there w<‘n' ahoiil LMH") of tliem — 
Jiml presenteil them with (he nuumon stock of the company in projiortlon to 
their salaries. And just told tlauii to ge to it: (hat she could uot run it down 
in Brooklyn; that they had heen llnu'e all their lives and that they knew 
more almut it than she knew alauit it. Ami «*a<'h year wlam tiu' trial halance 
Is taken, aftm* the hills are all paid, a c«‘rtalii amount is set aside for depre- 
<'lation, slie takes a percentage, whicli Is hta* dividend on her i»referred stock, 
and the other iUM‘feri’ed stockholders ha\a* tln*lr divhletal, and then the balance 
i.S divided up among these emidoyees in (lie fmun of indust 1 ‘i.al partnership 
stock. She does not glvt‘ them easli, lu'eause she wants the business to grow. 

(Mudrnuin Wat sit. This sanu* 200? 

Air. Bmjson. Yes; although ea<'h >ear it Is iMung added to, of course. She 
started with about 200. ami these men actually control this industry so long a.s 
they ]iay dividends In the pref«*rred stm k, and they actually have all (he exce.ss 
earnings, only instead (d’ ha\ing 11 in cash (hey have It in this industrial partner- 
(•hl]» stock. Of coarst'. (he second .^e-ir tln\v receive <lividends from this Indus- 
trial partnership sl<«‘k, which graduall.v iiMrea‘'es That Is a real profit sharing. 

Chairman Walsh. ’I'hey lane a right to sell industrial partnershiii stock, 
hav(’ tlie.\ ? 

Air. Bauson. They have — nt>, sir. She worked that out in a vei’y intere.stlng 
way. When a man li‘aves the employ of the eompnny the eomiTuny has tfic 
Option of huyiug that st«)ck hack at apprais^sl value, or giving the employee a 
.seeoiid preferiaMl stock whhdi coim*s in betwM‘en her stock and the stock of the 
active emj)loyees, which carries the market rate of dividend hut uo vote. 

(Tiialrman Walsh. How’ long has that been in oj)eratlon? 

Air. B\hson. About four years, sir. 

('’halrman Wai.sh, Flow do tf»e other employees get Into the sharing of the 
profit.s — the other 1.!kX>? 

Air. Bvuson. By Incren.sing their efticleney so that they will go in; so they 
wdll have — every family will earn $B>0 a year, and by Increasing tlieir salary, 
by increasing tlieir efiicteney by supply and <leniand. 

Ohalrnian Walsh. Who determines that? 

Mr, Babson. Well, who determines yours? I mean, by supply and demand 
ileterndning the salaries. 

Ohalrman Wajlsu. No; I mean who determines the rate, or Is there an organi- 
zation; first let me ask is there any organization in the factory? 

Mr. Babson. Why, very mild, practically none. 

Chulrumu Walsh. What Is the organization; what sort of workers are they? 

Mr. Babson. Why, there are printers, I tliluk, for instance; the printing 
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departinont orpinlzetl ns I miiomln'r. Odior most of tho 

doimrtmoiits aro not orfxanlzcd. (Vrtnln depart moot"!. iHM’haps the steain- 
enghuwln;; d<‘partmen|, will Im* ori:anly.e<l. hut as a riili* the ]»lanl Is not 
orpinlztNl. 

(’hairinari W\lsh. N this lady still flu* i)iiiiripal .s(o< ! Judder? 

Mr. ItMisov. Y<*s, sir. ‘ 

Ohairinan W\isi[. I hn\e lM*«‘t) aske«l to jrot hor Jiame. What is lier name? 

Mr. Bahso\. Her name N Wabash. 

riiairmaii W\i sh. Do \oii kmwv <tf any other Instaiices of prolit shariOK In (he 
toimti\\ 

(^»mmissi(mer <)'C(»x\Kir. Ilefore y<m p’t away frnni that. T did mtt *|iiite 
cuteh that. Did I understand tlu‘ emphw^t* mu^t tir>i work and earn .$HH) per 
month h(‘fore he or she enjoys the pndit? 

.Mr. I{.\aso.\. That is the rule. 'I'here are e\eeptu»ns in tliat. w heri‘, for in- 
stan<‘e, a man has a hijy. and flu* man and the ho\ te;.:ether ma.\ earn .$ldO a 
montlt--a miner hoy. Ibit nohod\ ean demaiui a part unless they earn .‘fUK) 
a inontii. 

Chairman W\i.sii. Ha\e \ou any idea 

.Mr. liAUsoN tinterruptni;.'). Her i<!ea is to ;LO‘adually decrease that, and she 
did not want t<» do anuhimu' ra"!) J( was <|uiie a nuwe, |.) mrii tlu^ control of 
tlml hlK corporation over Irom I man o\er to I'oo. imt that was h«‘r lirsi move. 
N<ev her idt'a is t<t irradually <le<re.oc <ir limit ami take mort* and inori* In every 
^ear. 

Commissioiu'r DT’ovm.ii. Have >ou any idea what tlie moiilirs eaj^nintts of 
the employ e(*s are V 

.Mr. lJ\nso\. Of all fhe <‘mp1oyees'' 

Commissioner o'Cowni. 1 do not mean the total. I mean the avi'ra^e em- 
phnee, Individually? 

Mr. IJxasoN. Well, tlu' 1 lOd <*mplo\ e<-s— I'oo of tliem i:et more thap a 
week. I should s.‘t\ that the a\ era; 4 (‘ ••ai ninys were trom SI 1 to If IS. 

(\mmdssioiu*r O't'osMii. 'l'he\ ^\ould i'<'<pine .'lu to JO iK*r cent iiieia'ase In 
waices thou hefore fliey would • oine to this 

Mr. lt\j!so\. Yes; hut wliy slamld they? T sa\ then* is Uu* p<dnl In tills 
prolit sllarl^^^ I say that is prolit sharin;; ai?alnst these schemes which are 
not protit sliaiinjr. 'I'liere are <ine or two <’on(erits~ -a eoneern lilo* tho .Mpaeii 
Co. U]) in the w’l'stcrn part of .Massaelniseit‘> w'hi< h simply arhitrarlly (l]\ld(*s 
(.ne-lialf of its prohis amon;: its men and its 4 ‘m]*loy<*es and oiu'dialf to Its 
stoekliolders. I do not <*ail that pr<»hi siiariii;.': I <all that ko^inii: llu* employis’S 
u certain amount of mom*y. It d(»(‘s jud deiM*nd at all upon tlieir ahilily. It 
does not d4*p<MMl at all npon their <‘flu lem y. J lieia* Is no incentive* (her<* to sjK'ak 
of. .Nenv, I *lon't believe tliat the man who, as a ride — the man in a mill who 
works at a machine, or who works at ti heiuh, I ilo not belie\e that lu* is a 
factor in tin* pndils, as a rult*. .Nruv, if lu* is not a faeim* in ihe profits, tlu*n I 
fail to s(>(* where lu* is 4*ntilled to au.\ share <»f the profits; Jie Is enlllled t<» a 
W'ujte; he is entitled to a ^"o(td wa;:e : hni w hen he ^.u'ts that wa;::** 1 think that that 
is about all iie should o(*t — I think that is about ail lie la'ally <l<*serwos. 

C^mlmis^iouer C’< 'onskij.. You think. !lu*n. Ihe man 4<r woman w’orkinj^ 

Mr. B.\bsov. Profits an* nnuh* by brains, not brawn. 

(^mimissioner n’t'owKii. Von tinnk a man or a woman who Is <*arnln;; $14 
or $1(5 4 »r $1<S a we4*k does rud eomnlmfe (o the prohis? 

Mr. IDnso.v, As a rule, I say. cf <ours4*, llu'n* are « \e<*]>lions: hut, of C(»urse, 
(hat man who is the exeepiioii e:in \ery <pii<-kly ;:et 4>iit of that manual-labor 
class Into the pndlt-sfiarinj; <*lass. 

Coiniulssjoner D’Co.wki.l. Now', tlu*n, do I nnderstaml that the nunmal-labor 
cla.ss is not .sharing in the prohis, but .some <»riu*r edass? 

Mr. H.\h.S().v. No; she ha<l to bav«» sfune method of drawiiif? the line. She 
could not turn that ooiifnd over to 1,400 peojd^* ami t4*]l them to go to it. She 
had to get at this thing gradually. Now, I know lu*r idea was to take tlie.se 2(K), 
for illustration, all that euriusl r$2ri a wwk ami over, and let them opt*rate the 
business. Now, those men get their wages and tlu* other men get tlu*lr wages. 
They got (he same wages— all the iieople In that mill get Ihe same wages as Mu‘y 
do In every olher udll in Framingham <»r in the Stale of Massachusetts in tiiat 
class of business. They get their wages aeconllng to the law- of supply and 
demand. And thks 200, which nmoiint Is always Increasing, tliey, in addition to 
their regular wage,* also get the profits. Sow, I think tlmt where the proflt- 
Ebaring plan has got in wrong Is by mixing It up with wages. 1 think that 
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wnROM arr^ ono mu] prolUs aiiotli(‘r, uii<l Hail proflt-sharin^r will nover coiiu* 
to Its own uni II \v(‘ f(‘ai*lessly niul fi'unkly rn'o^^nlze the difference. 

(’oinii'ils.sioner 0 '(\)nnell. I take it, then, that those who sliure in tlie profits 
now are larp:el.v the superintendents of the plant? 

Mr. Hausox. l''oi’omeii, designers— a designer— for instance, en^jraver — the 

man who thinks of these little things that jmmi buy for Christmas 

(k)inmis'<loii(>r ()’( Jonnei.l (interriijdinjj:). Hut profit slmrinK in tlmt plant luis 
not reaeinsl the real prodmuT In the plant tliat is doinj; the work? 

Mr. Hahsox. Well, Ifie nail producers — how nuich would he pnxliiee If you 
eliminated that ‘J(X)? 

Commls.sloner O’Conxell. I am not asking that 

Mr. Haiison. I object to llu‘ words “real producers.’’ “Ileal producer.^ “ — I 
will answer Hint, If yon ask for tlu‘ (iiie'illon, but prolit sharing has not reuclWMl 
till* 1,2(K) — the suhnier;;‘ed I sa> .\es to that, but I do not believe that the 

submerged 1,200 

(kuiiniisslonei* O’Covxeij. t internipling). Let im* ask jou this, please? If 
those in that iilaiit uhen* Ihis h.-is bei*n put inlo effect -1 huso who are eariiiug 
bi'iow the recpiired S2r» a wc'ek or \\hate\c‘r makc*s up the -SKK) a month — it they 
tiad, llirough tliis elhchmcy and this siipto'intendc'ncs*, increascsl their output and 
(tlic'ieney vc'ry mat(‘riall.\, but iiol snllleicMit lo be .\(*t williiii the $100 a month 
class, wouldn’t tlie.x be (Uilitled to somc‘tlung for tlie extra cdlkieucj ? 

Mr. ItAiisoN. TiK'y get it tlirougli iu< ivase<l .salaries. Oh, that is another 
thing 1 want to say nlioiit that plan and lnisinc*ss. 

Coniim.ssioner O’Cox Nhi.i. ( intm-rniU ing). What an-.iiigmiiiMit ha\e they for 
in(Ti'as«*l salar,\ ? Ifavt' tlu‘ cMiiplosec's an.Mhiic: to .s.i\ V Do tlu'> nusd Iheii' 
employers? 

Mr. lL\aso.\. Vc's; the two work together, eoiitiiiillec's from liolli paitie-., 
CoinmlssloticM' O’CoxxfUJ . Then, how could ihe\ lia\e eomimtlees it Hit* peo])]i‘ 
are not orgniii/.ed? 

Mr. Rmisox. And Ihey have* aiioHit'r thin. i -a ureal ni.iiiy an* on i>ieeeworU. 
(^nimilssioiier O’Cuxnei.l. P.ut o'>i ''a\ tlie pl.un i> not <»rganizt‘d. How do 
they havt' eoniniittiMvs? 

Mr. Hahno.n. Well, (his is a caisc' of itleu(it,\ of iiil<*rc*s(s, \\!i(>re Ha* people art* 
li\lug in the Sana* (own -all kmew each other; Hie workman and foreman go to 
Hu* .same <*hurch and sit in Hie muiu* pc'w and li\e ne\l door to one another, 
and their children go lo school tt»g<*ther. I l<‘II ,\ou that makes a great deal of 
dllYereiuv. That Is Hu* nut of the whole* thing 

C’onimissl<uu*r O’Conn ki.i.. l*roliai)l.\ tlu‘y might sc*tHc‘ tho.se* things in a pew* in 
church, but I wouhl raliier .sol He tlu'iii in Hu* factory. 

Mr. I5\nsox. We'll, .mui miglil b<*tli‘r if .\ou had them si'tlhel in eliiirch. 
(Commissioner O’Cos I’roliahly, and I laiglit sa.\ i»rol>ahly it imght he so 
in this ease*. Doe*s Hiis e'omnion slock ,\ou speeke* e.>l pa\ any ilividt'iids? 

Mr. liAiisox. Yes. 

Conimisslone*r O’CoN M i.T.. How mueh? 

Mr. Hausox. I’ajs ({ (ler e<*n( divitleiuls. 

Commissioner 0'( ’on nki.i,. Now, as I niulei.^taiul ,\on 

Mr. IDasox ( lntt‘iTnt>Hng). It is eailled inelu''irial partn(*rship sioek. 
Commissioner O’Oonnii.l. As I ninle*r'-faiid ,>ou, when Hic'y oruaiii/(*d they 
pul umler the preferre'd stock all Hu* phjsieal \aliie of the* pr<tiK*rt.\, 

Mr. Haiison. Yes, sir. 

Commis'^ioner O'CeiN neli.. And Hie*ii isMu*«l C(*iumon stock? 

Mr. H \nsox. Yes, sir. 

(^unmissioiu'r O'Coxxeii.. What does Hiat ceuumon stiwk represent, then? 

Mr. Hahsox. It represents Hu* imreaseel value of the plant from the iluy .she 
turned it o\er to Hiom* men. In other words, (he ila.\ she tnrmsl it over there 
was simply one share* npleei* — I think when th<‘y Incorporatt*!! Hu* common st*K*k 
it amounteil to a tbousaiul dollars, 

(’ommissioiu*r Ok’oxxEi.i,. How* mueh common stock was l.s.sued? 

Mr. llAuseiN. Why, only just about a (housaud dollars— just enough to give 
each of tltose 200 jK^rsons a certificate. 

Coimui.s.slenicr (>'Co.nnei.l, Hut tlie (.ertificate really iypres(.ntcd nothing of 
physical value? 

Mr. Babson. Well, there is only a thousand dollars’ wt rth of it. 

Commissioner O'Connki.l. But suppose that goes on over a month, and more 
and more Is Issued? 

Mr. Babsox. Well, there are earnings coming out of the plant. They are 
making earnings iu excess of the dlvUlemls on the preferred stock. See? Now, 
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that ffoos back into the plofii to bu> inoiv maefilnory with, lo htjihl au iKhllllon; 
and iiKlustrinl partnership sf<M‘k is IssikhI to the amount of that each year to 
the amount of the capital sPh'U put l>aek into the plant. It* you don’t jiet tlial 
clear I would like to make it clear. 

(V)mmis,sioii( r O’Uonm.il. I think I tret it. 

Mr. Hvbson. Ikfiuise I think that i.s one of the linest liHlante." of prolil sliar- 
In;r in the country to-day. 

t’onmiissloner i)'t’o\.Nhia.. Hut .\ou .say there are oid> there a >niall t>eree!it 
ape of the t'lnployees of Uiat concern 

I\Ir. lUa.soN ( iiitei rupi inp). Yes; but It lias onl\ bi'cn peinp on four .Aears. 

('Inurnian Wai sii. What law been the lueiease in the mnnher of parthljiains 
ill the prolit sliarinp In tln‘ four \i‘arsV 

.Mr. r»\ji>oN. ^\ell. I dunk alioui laa* (■(•ut. I tliink that .m*u will lind, be- 
fou* lonp. that shi^ that tln‘.v wdl rcdim* that iimit ; hut as a po(m 1 nian> nnmu- 
fiictiirers are pra\inp aiui hopinp that the Ihamlson Mnnufaei urinp <%», will 
bust lip, wliy, siie is pomp to lie \er\ careful not to havi‘ it do so; and cousi*- 
ijiiently sh(‘ is workiiip .slowly and eoUM'iwatixelj . lUu 1 llilnk die iiriin iph* 
llieri' is absolutely simiikI. 

Chairuian W"\isn. IIav(* jou made a ''}ud\ of the proiii-.^hariiip scheme hi any 
other iilaiits in New JhiphmdV 

Mr. lUuhoN. Well, xc'^; wi* liaxt* made a stinly of several. I feel that -I 
di\ide them all Into pmups. Mr. Wal-'h. iMk* pii»iu» is nushaiihal prolit shariiip, 
wherehy a eortiun iiordoii of tlu* earnliips Is dixlded uii amonp (he mmi irrestM'c- 
live of dieir elVorts. Most protil sliariiip plaii.s partake ol that system. I do 
not heliiwe lliat those ju-e prolit -stniiinp plans in (hi* proper sen.se. I do nol 
ludiexe tliey wdl siice(‘ed. ’I'he,^ aii* iinsat isfaitory lo lahor, and they ar(‘ 
luisatlst.ietor.x to capital. Thc\ are of use to ijiiiet labor; they are of iis<* for 
adxertisinp purposes; diey are of use for ((‘uipoiardy— for earrjinp (lie Hlluation 
o\(‘r a (enipt»rar.\ peak. Ilut it .seems to me that prolit .sharinp, to be sueei'ssfiil, 
miisi lu‘ real prolit sliarinp, and th.it after eatntal has receivisl its market rate 
of dhidemK, ami tin* waae earuei* lias lei'eheil his market rate of wupe, and tin* 
market rate has heeii paid I'oj' the rent ainl <*opper and iron, then that the e\> 
ce.ss of profits should la' di\ Idl'd aci.ordinp to who cariKHl diem. That 1-S proOi 
sharinp. 

Now, if they an* earned hy tin' man at dn* lieiieh, as my friend li(*re siippest.s, 
be should ha\e it ; but it they are eariieil hj the s(>liinp^ departm(‘nt. tin* M'llinp 
depardiK'nt shouhl have it. If they are earned by the sloek holders throuph put* 
tiiip out more money and developinp and putlinp In new niaeldnes, the stock- 
holders sliould have it. The.x should po lo where du'.v iH'loiip. Now, that is 
[irolit sharinp; and that will command the n‘specf of enjiital and lalior. 1’hal 
is real protit sliariiip. Some da> that is coininp, lint the ordinary, so-ealhs! 
prollt-sharinp iilan Jiist simply sa.\s. “ W'e will phe lahor a certain iienenlape 
and capital a cej-faiii perccntnae, and we will divide this (hinp up,” In a me- 
clianical way, and (here Is nodiinp to it. 1 believe it will be a lK>omeran« to 
capital and labor liolh. 

Commissioner Lh\M>\. Let me ask IfiK. and set* if I under'^tand. r>o you 
contend that brains, and not hdior, are the caus<* of profit in Industry ? 

Mr. Bausoa'. Prolit— not fnconie; prolit— not Jncoiia*, 

Commissioner Leaxon. W'ell, in other word.s, aristocracy, and not demoeraey. 
if* the cause of ]>rolit in industrv. and not (he common man and common woman? 

Mr. Bab.son. Well, It is aecordinp to what you eall common. If a man was 
limited to work at the bench, If Hint was (he only tlilnp he couhl do, (hen I 
would ugrw to your propo.sition ; but (ho man at the lM‘iich Is entitUsl at any 
time to bmjiiie foreman, aiwl to come uji into (lie brainy class; but so long 
as he Kta.vs at the l><*iich and has not brains enuuph to come up Into the otlier 
class, why, he should be .salisfle<I with wapes. 

Commissioner Lknnov. Are (here positlon.s of that rliaraeler commandinp 
$100 a month for the entire 1,400 in that Industry? 

Mr. Babso.x. No, sir; Imt tliere is no reason wiiy that .$100 a numtli— I dofi’t 
see why that bothers you .so— that .$100 u mouth ean be reduee<l. It was a 
very bold experiment 

Commissioner Lennon (interruptlnp). W’ell, If jou ba«l said $10 a month, 
I would have asked tite question that way. 

Mr. Babson. It was a bold experlmetJt for her to perforin, ami she wnnfed 
to po slowly and surely. 

Commissioner I^bnnon. W’hat opportunity for profit would there be for timso 
200 or 100 or whatever the nunil>er may lie that come under this scheme If 
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tho rost of tho 1,400 would quit tlu' factory and tliorc was no one to take 
their jilace? 

Mr. JUbkon. Why, they would Ro <mt and pet 1,200 more. 

< loiuinlssioner L^:^NON. Well, suppose they could not Ket them? 

Mr. Rausov. Why, they couhl. It Is .simply a question of wages. They 
wouhl g<T (luMii just th<‘ same as they get eopiwr or paper or ink or anything 
else they luiy, and p«.v tlie mark(*t wage. 

(VunmiKsioMcr I.f.nnov. Does this hrm — this manufacturing company — in 
selling tlieir goods — are they g(»verned by what is known as the law of supply 
and demand? 

Mr. Rmison. Ye.s, 

CommiHsioner Lknn’ov. In all cases? 

Mr. Rahsox. Yes. 

Conmilssioner Lkxxon. They have no monopoly of the business? 

Mr. Rahsox. No, sir. 

( ’ommlssloner I.kxxon. How idtoiil the American Woolen Co.? 

Mr. Rahson. The same; thi'y ha\(‘ no moimpoly of the buslmss. 

Commissioner Lk.wox. I ha\(‘ lasm in that bu‘'iness a libdinu' — not in the 
manuractiiring, but in the handling of woolen goods. 

Mr. lUnsox. Well, what uould ytm say? 

C<Mnmissloner Lkxxon. W<‘ll, I would say they have a monopoly, or almost 
a mon<»pol.\ ; btit we are not lu^re to argue that. Have y<ni any idea as to 
\\heth(*r tin' chissiti<*atlon of labor as being gov(‘rned b.\ the law of suiiply am] 
demami like coal and iron ami other commodities without life is a cause of 
soolal unrest? 

Mr. Rvasox. No, sir; T think that is inevitable, 1 think that waiges must bo 
n matter of sufii'ly ami <h‘mand Just the saim* as coal and iron, and tliat is 
when* nim* social work('rs out <tr ten ?nak(‘ a mistake. 

('ommisslom'r Lknnox. Well, thank (5o<l, then* are s<tme making mistakes, 

Mr. Rvuson, Yes. Rut I shall Is* V(*ry glad to go Into that more full.\, be- 
cause 1 lliink tiiat Is a very iuqxtrtant fael<*r. 

Commiss|om*r Lkxxon. Well, do you l)elie\(* wind is jertiu'd the law of suiv 
ply aiid deimiud should apply to labor? 

Mr. Rvasox. Al)soIutel,\ ; abs(dutely. I do not s(*e why 

Commissioner Lkxxox ( iiit(*rru|)ling). Why? 

Mr. Rvnsox. Do you belle\e that tlie law* of gravitation should aftply to 
labor? That is th(* (pn'stion. What would .\ou say to tliat? 

Commissioner Lknnox. Why should I he law of su})j)ly ami demami apply 
to lalaa* wh(*re it lias to do willi .so many el(*m<*n(s that do not enter lm«( the 
(luostlon of the sale or tin* pnn-liase of eommo<litiesV It has to do with the 
human life*, with tim n*liglons lilV; It has to <lo witii everything that goes to 
nuike mi'n and women— I la* rigid kind of men and woim*n. Now, should they 
Ik* go\erm*d liy tlie same laws as <-oal <»r iron or otiier commodities? 

Jlr. Rmisox. Well, I am wlllmg to say, if you wisli me to, tliat they should 
not he; hut I say lliey must he. Tliere Is no chance for argument on the 
matter. It is imwitalile. The law of supply and demand alisolutely tixe.s it 
Now' temiiorarily (he (Idng can he got ocer, hut the reactimi, it .seems to me, 
is lm*\ltahlo. It Is too had tliat wh<*n ,\ou slick ,^our hand in tJie tire it burns, 
1 am w illing to say it should not iuirn, hut It d<K‘s. 

Conmiisslon(*r Lkxxox. Are y<»u aware of the fa<i that tlie Congr(*ss of the 
T'^nltc'd Slates re<*eidly passed a law which declares tliat tlie labor of a human 
lK*lng is not a cominmllty? 

Mr. lUnsox. Yes; hut ('ongress migiit pass a law' tliat water should run up 
hill, hut that would not make it. 

Commlssiomn* Lkxxox. Well, It might. Rut I want to ask you n few other 
questions. You spoke 

Mr. Rarsox t interrupting). T might — excuse me. 

Commlsvioiier J.knxi^x. Oh, go ahead; go ahead. 

Mr. Rarsox. I migiit .say that the Kiiglish (Jovernment — English Parlia- 
ment — ^i>assml those same laws 100 years ago. 

Commissioner Lkxxon, They did? 

Mr. Rabson. Yes, sir; and found they did not w'ork. They tried to fix prices 
«ml tried to fix labor prices. That was all gone through. 

Commls-sloner Lkxxox. Dhl that have anything to do with the question of 
the law' of supply and demand aiiplying to lalmr? 

Mr. R\hsox. Yes; they trUxl to suspend the law of supply and demand. 

Conimissloner Lennox. Didn’t they try to fix it? 
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Mr. Babsox- Trh»<l t« fix it by thost* laws, aiul tin' Briilsh workinpnan 
rebellet! against it until thov inltlptt»*<I it tn a very prout nxtont. 

(./oiiiinissionor (Iakkktsox. Ask him If they have passinl one within 100 
years, or thrcH? times that. 

Commissioner Lianon. Y(‘S — well, you sia»ke in reply to at)me of the ques- 
tions as to the treatment of lal>or beinp a matter of imilfferenee to the ill- 
reet(»rs — tliat it uas mu beeause <0’ enmity 4»r an.vthinp of that kind; it was 
simply indili'er(*nee. Wliat riphr has a board of ilii-fshors to 1 m‘ imlllTerent to 
the preate.st <‘leinent tliat has liad to do with pnMluelive industry, any moro 
than any other «‘Iemenr of tlie Industry? 

Commissioner Wkinsiook. 1 fliink he .said tinaneial Interest. 

Commissioner LtwoN. 1 think lie sabl dirt*<-tors. 

Commissioner Wun.siock. 1>o you suy directors or tinaneial Interests? 

Mr. liAusoN. Financial interests. 

(\»nimlssioner Li \xo\. Ob, financial inierests. 'Phat is all I rare to ask. 

Chairman Wai sn. I ha\e a few ipiesiions handed up that 1 would like to 
ask. Ha\e }<ai made any iletailed examination of the Ibmry Ford plan at 
Detroit? 

.Mr. Bau.son. Yes; T was out there last week. 

Chairman Wai . sir, ,Tiis| describe that plan, what It is ami bow It works out. 

Mr. Bahsov. Well, it is not a protii-sharltip plan in any siuise of the won!; 
tind Mr. Ford alwa,\s objisMS when that phrase is u.scd. As be told me the 
story, liriehy H is this: That for th<‘ last 10 years he lias been playlnp the 
piine for (‘a]>ita! — up to a \ear ap» he plaved the pmie for eaiiltal. He felt 
that it was a question that tin* (hwolopnieiit of his busliu'sH d«‘|K‘ndi*d on secur- 
ing capital, ami that lie saw that the way to sismre capital was to nmkrt 
earninps. and so he pla.\ed tlie panic for (‘aiiilal ii]) uiiiil a yiMir apo this 
January, 'riieti lie sanl the ipic'iion lamie to him, wladlier he should stop ami 
be contented because he had more than he couhl vise', oj* wlietlier he should 
start in to pla\ ila* panic for lab.*r; and he decided tliat he would contimie to 
lilay lla‘ pam<‘, but would play it f<tr labor for awhile, and instead of slojiplnp 
when lu* was makinp these iciialn earninps, as the averape coriioral loti doixs, 
and lettiijp tla' manaLrement slay as it was and usinp the same old maehines and 
'<1 forth, w h.\ he simp)> kc]»t on luiiiinp In new’ ma<-hlnery. kejit on (bweloplnp 
• (lieiency, kiqif on deselopinp Ids manapemeiit with lla‘ laborinp man in view. 
Now, be said, *’ 1 am pomp to play the pana* for labor 10 years, ami then I will 
install a s\stem of prolk sbarinp. But when 1 iiisiall prollt sharlnp, after every 
man pets .<0 a day so lie can li<‘ happ.\ and eomforlable and well — wlimi 1 Install 
(hat system of pi'olit sliarinp the jaoilts art* poinp to the man who earns them; 
and if some man in my advi'riisinp department pets a desipn or makes a deslpn 
»<r writes an ad. tliat makes lor me a hip snm <.f money he is poinp to liijve a blp 
share of lliose protits. If s’ona* fellow down on the heiu’h invents a miichlm* 
which cri'Mles a hip savinp, he Is pomp to liave a hip share In the profits. In 
other w’ords, 1 am poinp to put a statistical orp.nnlzatioii on this business when 
1 pet throupli with the prcvjMit plan and lind out who makes the juollts and Mien 
we will have a protit-sharlnp plan,” 

Now', 1 think we will lie poinp at it differently tlian m.v nelphbors in Framlnp- 
liatii, but the fundamental prliK’iple would bi* the snnie. 

Coinniissioiier O'Coxxm., I Jus( want to follow ili.-it (Mmirman. 

You say wlien the\ pet .$0 a ilay. Mould that lmpl.\ are not now pelting 

$r» a day — his eriii»loje<‘s? 

.Mr. Babson. Not all of them. 

Commi.ssloner C’CoxxKir.. It is the pen(*nil Impression and peneral rumor 
that Ford simply raiseil everybody s wapes to $0 a day. 

Mr. Babson. Not all of them; about half of them, I puc'^s. or two-lblrds. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Did you compare with any of the worknieu while 
you were there? 

Mr. Babson. Not directly; but I have a man who rejiresents me in Detroit, 
and he has. 

Commissioner O'Coxneli.. You did not pet the impression of the workmen 
there 

Mr. Bab.son (interruptlnp). Not personally, but I have a man In Detroit 
who represents me there all right. 

Chairman Walsh. I have two other questions that have been asked me-— — 

Mr. Babson (Interrupting). But the pfdnt I want to make is that It should 
not go down as a profit-aim ring plan. That Is a name that my friends In the 
orchestra have given It, but that is not the name at all. He always objects to 
the name. 
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C’onimisHionor O’roNXErj.. We nre to hnve Mr. F^’orrl here before us 

Mr. Bah.son. Yon are golnj? to have one of the best men In the United States 
before you, 

Chalnmin ^\'AT.sTf. If there were more jobs than men, would not labor be In u 
better |K)sjtion to g:<‘t a fair share of the i)ro<hicts protluced under the law 
of supply and demand? 

Air. llAlIso^. .fust read that airain, please. 

Clialnnan U'.vlsm. If there were moj-e jobs than men. would not labor then be 
in a /a»sjrioii to fret a fail* share of the jmxhwtM producod under the Jaw of 
tni/iply and doniand; Unit is. if there \rer<* more jobs than men? 

Mr. i!\/;,sov, '|'Ja*y would fret hiidier waires. 

('Iiairniiin Wm.su, Thou they would /rel clo.ser to what they produred? 

Dfr. liMi.mx. Why, no; heeau.se prh'es would be hl^dier. I (Jon’t thhik they 
woiihl linw any more bd't at the end of tlH‘ week. That is wliere your supply 
aj)d demand eoines in astaln. 

(diairman Wvi.sit. Does land kept Idle in tins eountry for speenlative piir- 
jjoses adVet tlie demand tor lalxa* in ><Mir opnnojiV 
Mr. IfAitsoN. I suppo.se a .sinu:Ie la\('r asked lliat (pu'slion, and to make iiim 
Inippy 1 will say .\es. 

('Iiairman W\c,HFr, Well, to mako him miserable, would you .say no, or Is 
tliat your opinion? 

Mr. P.\ns()\. Why, T Ibinlc It N 

(diairman W\.lsii (int{*rruptui;i:). fs that your opinion from yonr study of 
t'(’onomi<-s? 

Mr. Bahsox. Why, yes; T think il Is. of e<Mir.se it would make more jobs. 
TIku’c Is where the trouhU* is. Your sup]»ly and (Uunand eoines in aj?nin. It 
would make more Jolis, and in that way If would helfi labor. 

('hairman W.M.sir. hid I understand you (o jjlve out as n fact tlint—jnst one 
other ((iiestion — lliat a man Is coinforlahle ami well \vhen lie gef.s .$5 a day? 

.Mr. Bauson. No 

Uhalnnari WsT.sir. heponds on tlu* man? 

Mr. Bahso.n. A es. 

('Iminnan Waimt. Coimnissioner AVelnsiock wants to ask yon .some fpies- 
tlon,s. 

Conun Is.sl oner WniNsTOf k. In the rase of this enterprise eondnrted by Mrs. 
Wabash, did she eon vert it from sole owma’ship (*r from strictly i>rivnte owner- 
ship lo a rooperntlve system as a matter of philanthropy or as u matter of good 
business? 

Air. Bausov. (bsxl imslness. She does not helie-ve in philanthropy, imr I 
do not. Just gm>d business. 

(’ommissloiH'r WKiNsroew. I'liat is. If it was t<> bo purely a <]uestion of 
philanthropy 

Air. Bui.son (Interrupting). It woubl fail 

(Nuumlsslomw AVkin-stock (< ontinuingi. It woubl not bkoly be followed )>y 
others. 

Mr. Bui.sox. No; ami it would fail. 

(toimnl.ssimier Wkjnsto< k. Bid If il oould bo domonslrnl<*d to be ckhI busi- 
ness, then there would be the reasonablo bkoliliood of its being- followisl by 
others? 

Mr. Babsox. That is her h<»pe. sir. 

(^unmissioner WKixsroeK. Now, in making this eliatige, did she make any 
sjUTiliee of Indlvhlual profit to bring about the ehange? 

Mr. Babhon. I don’t think so. 

Commissioner WriAsiorK. hr is .she getting ns nimdi out of that enterprise 
as she did before? 

Air. Babsox. I should sav that so far as her Inlerest— this is just the answer 
to that question— 1 sliould .say so far as the ineome on her investment goo.s 
she is getting just as uuieh. only she Is not getting the advantage of that 
unearned inennnent wldoli has taken phuv sinee her tatlier died. 

Commissioner WEiNsrorK. Then she has made a snerlftei^' of that unearnml 
luerement to that degree. Then she has lnH*n a phllantliropist. 

Mr. Babson. \A>11. that Is a gowl deal the way some of tliese men talk bImmU 
profits they have lost Avhleh they might have got. 

(Vmmlsaloner Wkin stock. Well, this la a concrete case. 

Mr. lUnsoN. Well, on the other hand. If she had run It from Brooklyn the 
thing might have l>eeu In bankruptcy now. 

Conuulssloner Weinstoi'k. Then she did It in the nature of insurance? 
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Mr. Babson. a ver>' word ; a vt^ry KtMxi word. Aiitl 1 think it wonh! 
lx* n vfTy KO<Hi tiling: for ror|X>ralloiw to itiHuro against laiMn* trouhlos by jrlvlng 
einployt'ea .soiiu* ropresontatlon on tliolr ix^nrUs, a.s well ax to in.siTe agaliwt 
lire aiui cyclone and everything else. 

Uoinnii.xsioner WKiNsriK K. Now, do you know, Mr. Bahson. wludher, sinw 
this system has gone int(» oiH.*rnt»on, wJielher the profits of the buslnes.s us n 
unit have in<■r(‘J^^cHl or (Urreasol? 

Mr. Bauson. 'I’liey have kept just jdK»ut the same; they have Increa.scMj if 
unMhing. Of ((Uirse, hn.sine.ss conditions ha\e hinai |>oor simv that time, hut 
IJiey have Increased. 

(’ommissloiuT Wkinstoc k. Now. the piirfM^se of the sy.stem, ns I undersiantl 
it, is to let tho'^e who a<‘tual!.\ pitxlmv the results slinre in them? 

Mr. Bahson. Over and above their waues. You understand they all ns cive 
wages — the l)o<>kKeei>er. the tnst.surer. alt have their regular wage. 

Oommi.ssioner WkinsToik. Ye-^ : hut the\ go a .'■haie lu the iiuavaMsl earn- 
ings produced l)\ llieir elTorts? 

Mr. Bahson. Yes. .sir. 

t'oinmi.ssloiu'r \Vi insiock. l>o ilio'^e .nIi.u*'-, (lieii’ absolute projxM’ty? 

.Mr. Bahson. Yes, .sir. When the> leave the employuHMit of the company 
they simply htse their vole <m those .sharc.'^. but they g<‘t Ixdier .security; 1lu‘y 
get second preferred .stoek instead of eotnmon stoi’k. 

(Commissioner Wujn.skx’K. If this prim iple is a goiMl prinelph* and tin* sy.stmn 
is a good system, it must be a sy-teia that p<‘rpeluales Itself indellultely? 

Mr. Bahson. Yes. .»,}r. 

( 'oiumissloner Wkin.smm k. How will tin- .system perpetuate itsidf indeliiiiti'ly 
whmi the 2b() stockhohha’s wlm hold that s|o. k today puss away and leave It 
to tin'll' heirs? 

Mr. Bvhson. Then- would he no v-*te 

(C()inmi.ssioner W'ki.nshh k '1 Ii(v weuld gft the earnings Jus( Hie same, would 
thev not? 

.Mr. Bah-,on. T1i(‘ <'omp;iny ha- the optem of calling that in. 

( ’ornrnissionor Wkinskh'k, Siippo-nig the la-ir- retu-e to .sell? 

Mr. Bvh.son. ’’i'lH-v can not. 

OoinmissioiH-r \Vi inst«m k. 'I‘he heirs <an not refuse |o .sell? 

Mr. B.vh.son. No. .sir; they mu-t ,s»«|l at a pine if the company wants them to. 

Uomniis.sloner Wkinstoi k. 'I’he eompaii.v re.^ rves Ha- option to pma’liase It? 

Mr. Bahson. Or giv(‘s tliein the second pia-fern-d. 

Conimis.siiMier Wkin.sioi k. And in that way lh(‘y la-lp per)K‘lmil<* it? 

Mr. Bahso.n. The practice, I tinderst.ind. is this: If the heirs live in l'‘randng' 
ham they let them keep it; if tlte.v live In New ierk llu-v take It away from 
them. 

Oomniissioner WhiNsroeK. They give them lli<- .stink with a string tied to It? 

Mr, Bvhson. I do not obJ<*ct to a string la'ing tieil to an.v thing i get gooil 
gold for. I v-all It a go<)d string, a golden string. 

(kanmlssioner M'rrNsTOfK. In tlie early part of jo'ir testimony. Mr. Bahson, 
yon jxiinted out that strikes and bs'kout-, a- a ruhg occurred wlicn* then* hs 
absentee ownership? 

.Mr. B.vh.son. Yes, .sir. 

(^onimlssfoner M'KivsrorK, That wliere the founder of the huslness, or the 
man who actually operates the lui^lne^^, spiv-, with the hiisiness, the itrohahil* 
Ity of strikes in ininlmiztMl? 

Mr. Bahson. Yes, sir. 

Comml.ssioncr \Vktnkto< k. flow do \ve nsoncih- that oplnimi of yours with 
the fact that in numerous industries, let us say in tlie cloak industry, in the 
garment Industry, In the building trades, in the .shoe imlustry, where the bu.sl- 
ness as a rule Is under the direction of llie owner, tliere have bwn very, very 
great strikes and many .strikes? 

Mr. Bahson. Was that the man who creutef! the business, or his son? 

Commissioner Weinktock. A.h a rule you will find the cloak Imliistry operated 
by the founder of the bu-siness. It Is the exccqitlon, so far as I know, for the 
contrary to be the case, and I know the conditions fairly well. 

Mr. Babson. I said tlie Industrii's we examliKsl. Take I be building industry, 
tl>ey are operateil by contractors. Take the cloak indu.stry. Don’t yon suppoae 
you would find that the strike began in some instances where it was i)ettig 
operated by tlie cJiilUren or by a corporation; that it Ix'gan there and then 
sprang to the other through a .sympathetic strike? 
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Ooiift»ilssioner Wkinstock. No ; I was told only Inst evening — this is for your 
Information — by a very intelligent worker in the garment trades, that the 
dlllUulty# not with the large employers; that the large employers In the In- 
dustry fts a rule give the maximum wages and have the minimum number of 
hours and the good working conditions; that their problem Is to deal with the 
sniull eraf>loyer, the more or less irresponsible employer who exploits the 
workers rather than the large employers, 

Mr. liAHSON. I will tell you how that strikes me. When a man comes to me 
and says tlnit he works for an automoliile company, a great big company, and 
that he is tle<i down In his wages, I am apt to sympathize with him, because I 
know it r('(|iilres great capital to start an Industry like that, and that he has 
got to work for sonu‘body else; but when a man comes to me who works for 
one of the small concerns and tells me his tale of woe, I do not take much 
stock in it, b(‘cauRe 1 know that it does not take much capital to start a little 
business like that, and that if that man nadly had the brains he would go out 
and start up for himself. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Well, hnt the fact remains, Mr. Babson, that 
everyluxly can not have siilllelent brains and siillhient ability and siiMleiont 
aggressiveness to start out for hims(‘lf, beeunse if they <lkl there woultl he no 
uage eaiaiers; everyone would be an employer. 

Mr. Bauson. Some one has to he satlH(ie<l with the leavings, tliat is all ; you 
can not have ytuir pie ami eat it lo<). Th(‘re Is \\here the law of supply and 
demand conu's In, you can not get over it. 

Commissioner Wjunstock. Well, the point I want t<» make clear — I do not 
know whetlier I have ma<!e it clear or not— was the disou.s.sion of the Issue or 
the statement that you nuule, Mr. Bahson, that it Is the large enterprises where 
the gr(Mit dltlieultles are im‘t ^^itl^ 

Mr. Bauson (Ititc'rrupling). I hog jamr ])ardon, I dhl not mean to say the 
large Industries, hut the Industries operated from otliee huildlugs and the in- 
dustry inheiitecl from fatla-r t<* son. 

Commissioner Wkinstoc k. Owned by uhsontee owners? 

Mr. B\us()n. Yes. 1 do not think it is a qm'stion <d’ large or small concerns. 
(IreatiU'ss is not a sin an<l success Is md a sin. That Is tin? mistake being made 
in Congress. We should not consider whether a eomj'any is great or small, 
w bother a man is rich or i>oor; th<‘ (luesthm is what lie d(H\s. 

CornmisshuKM* Wktnsixkk. That is, the issue is not with the rich but with 
the predatory ricli? 

Mr. Bauson. And the “would be rich.“ 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Our frl<‘ud to the right says that takes us all in. 

(^Iiainnan Wai.sii. Commissioner Ballard wants to ask [i (piestion. 

(Tmunissioner Bam.aud. Bi this industry you spt'ak of whe're they had 1.400 
employ(N*s and -tH) were selected to put on this so*<*alle(l jirolit sharing or 
sto<-k basis, would It not be the di>^i>osition on the pari of those ‘J(K) to hold the 
other 1.“(K) down and not raise their wages, so that they ndght not become in 
the two-hundred class and become stockholders? Don’t you think that those 
200, while they w’ere In the same class as the others, might he unst'lttsh; that 
after tliey became owners of the stock tliey would become selfish and hold the 
others down as they were lield <lown originally? 

IMr. Bauson. I do not think so, for two or three reasons. One is that there 
are other manufn<’turlng plants all the time bidding for Dennison men, and 
if they did anything like that they wo\dd lo^e their best employees and the 
hnsliiess would go to pieees. Tliese men are mobile, and the (piestion of supply 
and demand comes in again. Any man that is any good has an ambition to get 
into control, and, by the way, I do not believe that labor Is fighting for wages. 
I belie\e it is figlitlng for u share of tlie control, and I believe tliat has got to be 
rcH'ogulzed. That Is the ambltl^m of the piN^ple in Framingham, to come in on 
that industrial partnership stock, and if there W’us the slightest suspicion that 
there wiis any discrimination against them tliere would be a riot there. 

(Tamnissioner Wkinstock, Just one more questlou; Following out tJiat line 
of reasoning, jMr. Babson, that was started by our friend on the left, is it not 
a fu(t that In proportion ns more employees get into that preferred class of 
workers, the dividend sharers, that the stock is watered and the dividends per 
share liecome diminished? In other words, If the amount of st(x»k issued to-day 
were doubled to-morrow' the dividend per share would be eut in two, would 
it not? 

Mr. Bab.son. But if that represents real money— I should say it Is n<^ what 
we call watered .stock if it represents real money. 
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Couiinlswlonw Wkinstck k. liOt us aKsuinc* that it tlra^s r^prc^'iii n*al ni<na»y, 
tlic dIvidendK per nimre would naturally diminish, would they not? 

Mr. Bauson. Yes; but when that money itches hack Into the plant and addi- 
tion la made to the plant and the working force is increaswl ami tijjire are no 
greater ejirnings per dollar InvesttHl, or |>er brick, or per employts'-^- 

Cominlssioner Weinstock (Interrupting). 1 have not made myself plain, evi- 
dently. 

Mr. Bauson. Perhaps not. 

Commissioner \Vein.sto('K. lA*r me say it again, l^'t us say there are 
000, (XK) in dividends to be distrlbuhsl among the ccHiimou stockholders. 

>Ir. Bauson. I think ther<‘ was .$l(lO.O(K) last year. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, let ns say (here was 100,000 sliarea, tiien 
each holder of a share wouhl get $1 ilivldend? 

Mr. Bauson. Yes. 

C«uninls.slon(‘r Weinstock. But supposing that in the eourse of yi^ars that the 
earnings increastsl pniportlonately and there would he ,’V2O,lK)0 sliart's of stock 
among which Jj;i(>0,0(M) was to be dlstrlbule<l, that would eut the dividend down 
from $1 to r>0 cents? 

Mr. Bauson. Mo; because there would he an additional amount of mnchlm'ry, 
bags, and tags. 

Commissioner Weinskk k. Your idea Is that the volume of profits would (iro- 
|)ortlonately Increasi*? 

Mr. Bauson. Yes, sir; to the amount of the .sto<*k. 

(Commissioner Weinsto<'K. Yet you tell us tlint the eurnlngs of the business 
have not increased during the past four years. 

Mr. Bauson. They have Increased at a greater rate than the iiroportlon of 
Indu.strial stock has gone out. 

(.Commi.ssloner WKiNsris K. TIh\v have IncrensiMl? 

Mr. Bauson. Y»‘s, sir. Mr. Harry iHuinlson, the treasurer of timt company, 
was the largest minority stockliolder, and It would have Ihnui absolutely im- 
IMissIhle for the plan to have htsm jnit through without him. He lives in 
South Framlngliam. He is tlie treasuriT tlu‘ company, vice pr(‘sidcnt of the 
Bost(»n (diainl)er of Commerce, and Is a hard-headiMj business man with con- 
\lctlons, and I strongly n^'ornmeml that you have him h(*re to tell (he story. 

F(»minissIoner Wein.stock. What lino of business are tliey engagt^d In? 

Mr. Bauson. The Ikumison tags, paper boxes, fancy pais‘r, and it is a very 
didicult busines.s. Tliere are between seven and eight tliousand dllTerent items 
on tlieir catalogue; there Is great iletail in it. 

Clmlrmnn Walsh. Commissioner (larretson wants to ask you a question. 

(’onimissiuner (Iarketson. Yon have gone back to IXmnlson. There is a 
(piestion or two I would like to ask you about that. I d«> not know that I 
underst(Hsl two replies you have innd(‘ in regard to one (jucstlon. Is the sum 
that is now jiaid in dividends by tlie Dennison Co., no matter who it Is paid in, 
larger than it was under the old arrangement; and If so, it i.s appreciably 
larger? 

Mr. Bauson. I shouhl say ft is tlie proportion larger tlnit the money Investtnl 
Is larger. 

(^mmilssloncr Oakretson, How^ does the capitalization now' i-ompare with 
tlie eapltallzatlon that existed liefore? 

Mr. Bauson. I said the money invested. 

<’ommissioner GARKi-rrsoN. I know you did; 1ml I am a.skfng about the capl- 
fallzatlon, without reganl to the money Investisl. What is the capitalization 
DOW', as compared with what it w'us? 

Mr. Bauson. I think It is a few thousand dollars less tiien than now. 

Commissioner Garretson. The only difference is the issue of this industrial 
stock. Is that the only dlfferenc-e? 

Mr. Bauson. Practically, yes. 

Commissioner OARRfrrsoN. And the volume of illvldcnds is t»roiK)rtlonate to 
that Increase? 

Mr. Bauson. Yes; practically. I gue.ss. The old gentleman was not very gen- 
erous with his figures, and noho<ly knows very much wimt to place. 

Commissioner Garretson. Was he more generous with his figures than be 
was with his money? 

Mr. Bauson. He was not very generous with either, I guess. My experience 
la that the two go together very largely. That Is another thing that corpora- 
tions must learn — ^that publicity will not hurt them. 

K. Doc. 415. 64-1— vol 8 ^31 
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Comrnl«8ioiK»r Gaukkthon. You obJectOil to une of the term u little while 
ago — “ real producers.” 

Mr, Babson. Real producers of lu’olits. 1 think there is a prtslucer of tlie 
comuiodlts and, then, a producer of the profits. Now, without regard to 
whctlu*!; the workman is entitled to credit for i»r(KlucinK that coiumodity, the 
bruins of that company are enlitletl to the profit made in the production of it. 

(Jommissiomn- GAaaKTsoN. Are you a believer that there is any monopoly of 
brains V You said something a few minutes ago to the effect that if a certain 
contingency arose it would probably start a riot on the imrt of the tw’elve hun- 
dre<l. The fact that tiu'y were fighting for control — is the fact that they wore 
fighting for control an evidence of brains or not? 

Mr. IUhsox. I do not think there is u inoiiojioly of bruins, but there is a 
monopoly of oijportiinity. I think most everybody In this world gets about 
what they <les<'rve, whether $1 or a day. The great injustice is in the 
unetpial distribution <jf opportuiiity — the fact that one is given an opportunity 
to make .$!()() a day and the other oid> .$1 a day. 

Coinnil.ssloner Gai:kktso!v, We will take the ai>plication of the old saw that 
has been illmied Into every .schoolboy’s ears, that ‘‘there is room at the top.” 
If all develojKMl brain.s, would the cr<»wd he at the b)p or at tin* bottom? 

Mr. Bahso.v. I should .say that the top would be crowded. 

Comml.ssi(aier Gauiu-.t.son. Then' would be no rooms for n'ut up there? 

Mr. Habso.’V. I do not sw any rea.son for expecting, under our ecoruMnic con- 
dltlon, that the time will come when the man at the top wdll be paid $2 a <lay 
and lh(' man that sweeps tlie slr(*et will get .'?2o. It is a (luestion of supply 
and demand. 

Comndssloner (Lmuif.ison. If there is only a demaiul for so much brains — if 
they all hail brain.s— tin* supply and dmuand would stitle the man with brains, 
except for the few oi)portunities olTered? 

Mr. Bauson, It sliould ; b(‘caus<* it thi'u shows that tia' world denmmls an- 
other line of work. 

Oonmdssloner Gauukt.son. Apply it to the worhl entirely. 

Mr. Bauson. That .seems to me the great doubt about socialism — that the 
thing has got to work out adoiig (he line of supply and demand, Just the .same 
In regard to people as in regard to comnuMlItle.s. The only way to keep peoiile 
from making too mucli iron or copper or raising too much cotton is for tlu? 
price of those things to go dow'u, and the only thing that kwps ever.\one in (his 
world from wanting to he a walking delegate or mushdan or reporter Is the 
fact that the jirh'e of tho.se things is going dow’ii. 

Commissioner Gakhkt.son. Let me draw' your attention to one thing to start 
with. I do not know that I am lulsunderstotMl or not; but, for fear that I am, 
I wanted to say that 1 am not a Socialist. I am not approaching It from that 
|Hdnt, 

Mr, Bauson. No one e\er admits they are, hut a very few'. It has ht'en my 
exiterlenee that wdieii anyone is askeil for a detinitlon of a gentleman they give 
a definition that includes them.selves; hut whenever anyone Is a.^ked the deli- 
nltlon of a Socialist he gives <»ne that exelmles himself. 

Commissioner Gaukktson. In this matter <)f pa.ssing out ownership, you be- 
lieve that the iiuestlon of personal equation Is a great factor in the matter of 
Industrial control? 

Mr. Babson. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner (takuft.son. 1 gather al.so, w’hether rightly or WTOUgly, that 
you are a believer tliat power and responsibility can not possibly be uncoupleil, 
that ros|)onsll)ility goes with pow’er? 

Mr. Babson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner (Jakuktson. And that duties go wdth rights? 

Mr. Bauson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garkktson. And It l.s on that theory that you base your theory 
against the exercise of power by absentee owners? 

Mr. Babson. Yes, sir; and I might say that I am not posing as a philan- 
thropist or a friend of labor. My Income Is derlveil wdiolly from the manu- 
facturers. No labor organizations or employet's of these factories sub.scrlbe for 
our servU'es or buy our books. My Ini'orne comes wholly from the manufac- 
turers. Now, the reason for my testimony Is that I believe it Is good business 
to eliminate tins office building control. I believe that Investor.s — I believe 
that capital would be very much l)etter off as well as labor. 

Commissioner Oarrfi'.son. May I ask you right there If the publications are 
available to representatives of labor that desire them? 
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Mr. Bacson. Yoh, sir. 

(Joiniutssiou^T Uahkhison. You may rt*«H‘ive u subiscrilMM ? 

Mr. Babhon. It will Ih' apprwluttHl Kr^^atly. If you hail Ihh»» a subsorilu*r 
you wouUI lia\o kno'Mi of thosf* pn^bt'SliariiiK plans and you would not havo 
had to ask thos^» <pi<‘stions. 

Ooinrnlsslonor CAuni.ihON. llavo I askotl a quostlott about profit sharing? 

Mr. Bauson. No. 

Coiniulssloiior tJAiOiKisox. You say tho bank4*r has no disllko for lala»r, that 
is paieric. Js iu»t tin* nitiimU* of tiu* u\orH^v tinaiuial controller of an enter- 
prise almost wholly ha^'d on the fact that he divorces ldms(‘lf from that phas** 
of the question entirely and only deals with the dlvldi'ijd-payintt feature? 

Mr. Bahmin, Yes. sir: 1 think so. 

(’(Uitmlssionor (I \uitKrsoN. And leaves the other to his iKTsonal re])n*st‘ntati\e 
on the K'roundV 

Mr. Bau.son. Yes. I have always thont;hl Unit if a dinsMor, for instance, of a 
coijMtratlon was ohlii:ed to go through the jilant once a >ear, was ohIlgiMl to 
visit in the homes ot some of the emplo>»4*s. why it would sohe a good many 
of the prohlems. Of < ourso the average business man rides from his housi' to 
Ids olllce In a llmousliu', la* g<H‘S to the elevator tind ui> to his ofih*e and has 
his lunch brought to Inm. *>r gO(\s to his cluli ami he simply jissiH’lates and talks 
with the inaiple \.ho li'ptesent his class. 

Commissioner (J\uia lie does not hav<‘ an <*pportunlty to sim' the other 

classes and Ims no real <'<,111 act with them? 

Mr. Bauson. No; iiisiotnl of reading the American h(‘ reads the Evening 
Post. Now', I think timi If we could only get the workna'n to reail the 
Evening Post and tlie employers to read the American, that would go a long 
wa.\s toward .sohing this pr<*hlem. 

( iommlssi(»n(‘r (;.\inu,r.->o.\. It would nanaov the gap, you think? 

.Mr. Bauson. Ye.' 

(^unmlssio!lm’ (ivuuK’soN. The dltlhadly is, too, that he gets his actual In- 
formation from hi.s rei'ii'sentatlves and <‘olored by his glasses? 

Mr. Bauson. Ye^, sir; hut the fiolnt 1 watd !•> make. .Mr. (Inrretson, l.s that 
he coiiu'S to it nm’onscioush', that his heart is just as big as yours. 

Commissioner ( iAIuu.iso.n. C<*rtalnly. 

Mr. Bauson. It Is <]:ie to his einiroinmMd timl ids aH.so(*latlon, and not be- 
cause he has anything jigjunst labor. 

Commi.ssioner (Iauiuison. And 1 know people that would not charge him 
with eidargement »»f the heart, (*ven in that casi*. In your opinion, Mr. Bab- 
.son, ilo the great (*oiiil)lnations of Indu'-try — w’<‘ll, do the largi' combinatlonH 
give the greatest fiower, that is, the iMwvm* of reslstaneis to the employtT or 
emrdoyee? 

.Mr. Bau.son I do not just understaial what you imam, Mr. (larret.son? 

Ojinmi-ssloner CAr.i.irisoN, I mean this: Do eomliinatlons enable the em- 
|)lo.ver to eomhat labor more effectively in the formation of the comhiriatlon 
than otherwl.s<‘, or iloes it give labor an mldisl pow(*r over the employer? 

Mr. Bauson. 1 .should think om* would about offset I he other. Of course 
thwretleally if a corporation eontroIUsl an industry, why labor woulil he in 
a mimh w'eak<*r t»osltlon t" di<*ker with that corporation than If tlie industry w'uh 
divided up among ma^.^ corporations. 

Coimnissionei’ < J xuin.'i st>N. Bisaiuse it had no other a\emie of employment? 

Mr, Bauson. Yes. On the otlier hand I think imhlle sentiment oome,s in very 
strongly, and I think tlie big cor isirut ions, f<»r fear of Oo\ eminent Interference, 
are on their goml ladiavior. 

Commissioner OARiurrsoN. The moral force .\ou think ofierates in favor of the 
employee? 

Mr. Babson. Y'os, .sir. 

Commissioner Gatirethon. While the actual force is In favor of the em- 
ployer ? 

Mr. Babson. The theoretical force. I should not say “actual.” I Ihink as to 
the actual force, one about offsets the other. 

Commissioner Gaheeison. Did I — f>ne .statement yon made I may have mis- 
interpreted. I rather gatliereil from the statements you made that you lie- 
llevetl the pre.sent methods of dealing beiwi-en employer and employee was 
rather opixirtuiiism and an ideal iiietlioil? 

Mr. Babson. No; I think collctive bargaining is the ideal metluMl. I think 
the closed shop l.s a temiwrary warfare niethoil. I think collective bargaining 
Is the ideal method. 
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Coramlswlom?!' Oabkethon. Will you define 

Mr. B vbson (intorrur>tlu«). Hold ou, let me finish — so far as wa^es are con- 
cerned. Now, it is the division of the profits that I am Interested in. I think 
that Itilwr In the way of wa^es, lu most industries, is getting about what It 
is entltlt'd to. I think it is a question of the division of the profits. It has 
happened tliat tiaw things are alvvujs Jumbk^d up together — wages and profits. 
Now, If I liad the cjise of a lal)or union, I should distinguish i)et\veen tlie two. 
I siiouid (‘oiiM' frankly to iiiy employer and .say, “Here, I want iiiy wages fixed 
in aeeordiinee with tlie (piestion of supply ami demand; that is all I ask.” 

(^onmilssioiu r (JAinunsoN. What would you supplement It with? 

Mr. KahsoiN. “ 'I'lien I want representation on your board of directors, and If 
we are a factor to the extent that we are a factor In making the profit after 
tlie commodities, the capital, the rent, and so forth, have iieen paid their 
market rates I want a share of tho.se prolit.s, bnt as profits and only as 1 am 
eiititliHl to 1h(*m.” 

(knnmissioner CiAKUKrsoN. Would yon suggest to the representative of the 
laboring men, before walking into the eompany’s hoard room to ask that, that 
he arm himself or how would he he reeelvcHl? 

Mr. Bauson. 1 tldnk if he put it up right he would get a liearlng. The point 
i.'*' that he does not pul it uiion tliat liasls. He (101*8 not say, “I want what 
I ('aril,” Imt “ 1 want so much wlietiier I earn it or not,” and that is w’here 
he iuak(*H Ids mistake. 

(’ommissloner (Iaukktson. Have you ever lu'urd of a profit-sharing demand 
originating from tlie (‘uiplo.yw Idiusidf? 

Mr. llAUHON. Why, I do not know us I have. 

Commissioner (ivuinrihoN. 1 womU'rtHl If you had. I have dealt as a repre- 
sentative of laboring men for man.\ yi'urs and 1 wonden'd if you had any 
knowUMlgo of such a demand coming from the rank and file. The origin of 
all the presi'iit .systems hiis la'i'ii In the line of a palliative, as a rule. 

Mr. Bamkon. I agiHH' with you on tliat. 

C'hnlrmaii WAr.sn. At this point we will .stand adjounuMl until to-morrow 
morning at 10 o’clock sharp, and you will pk'use return to tlie stand, Mr. 
Bahson. 

Mr. Babson. I am very sorry, hut 1 have an appointment In Phlladelpliiu at 
tin* city hall tliere to-morrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

Commissioner Cauukihon. I Imve only a couple of quf'stlon to ask Mr. 
Biuhson. 

Mr, Babson. I can stay until 0 o’clock to-night, hut to-morrow I have an 
appoint iiK'ut ill Bldladelphia, and on Wi'dnmiay I sail for South America. 

Commissioner C viun.i sdN. In ivgard to the Ford i»ro{K)sltlon, you stated that 
Mr. Ford rather disUki'd It to Im' n'fi'rri'd to as profit sharing? 

Mr. Bauson. Yes. 

C(»uimlssloner Ci \jnn-/i'soN is it not a fact that ids plan takes into c-onslder- 
atlon nothing lad the distrilauion of proflt.s — no ('apital invasion? 

Mr. Bauson. Yes; but I tldnk it is a (pM'stlon of minimum wage in his aise; 
1 tldnk “ ndidmnm wau('’’ would expri'ss It iK'tter. 

Conmdssloner Cvkukison. But the question Is that the money only comes 
from tin* profit from the business? 

Mr. BvasoN. Wlieri' could moiu*y conii' from in any business? 

('’ommissiouer (J \kuitm)N. I say no invasion of ids cajiltal is to be considered? 

Mr. Bauson. All wugi's conn* from profits, 1 tldnk. 

('ommissiouer Cakhi'tson. Sometimes on a losing game tliey do not. 

Mr. Babson, On a losing game how are thine any profits, will yon tell me 
that? 

Commissioner C \Fun/rsoN, That is what 1 say, then, it eomt's from the c*apital 
uni 11 till' business is wipiNl out or clo.sed up. Now. in regard to the Kngllsh 
enactments, is It not a fact tliat there has not lieen an English enactment since 
Kllzuheth coverlim wages? 

Mr. Babson. 1 don't think Kllzalx'tli’s time. 

Commlssiniier (Ixrkk.tson. And from Edward III to Eli/.abeth is 300 years, 
and WHS not tiielr first enactment following the Black Heath, when there was 
a si'arclty of bdior? 

Mr. Babson. My idi'a is thine were enactments along from 1810 to 1830 — 
that is my rei'olUntlon. 

Commissioiu'r Cahrktson. Not as to wage — certain conditions, but not of 
wage since ElizalH'tli. Has not an enactment on wage always followed a 
scarcity of labor wlien, owing to the scarcity of labor, the laborer tried to get 
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a high prh*<> for his labors? To bo f^ovonuHl, lu words, by iho (juostlon of 

supply and doinandV 

Mr. Hahsox. I do not know tlio niuw‘. 1 was not around In those da.NS, but 
whatever tho reason was. it did not work. 

Connnissioner (Lvintmsox. Whenever the (juestitjn of sut>ply and demand haa 
gone against labor, then the.\ have atteini»ted r<» enre It by legislation ' 

Mr. Kabkox. lint tliat does not make It right, 'fla^y did not enre it, di<l they? 

(\»nindRsloner tlAiatKrso.x. Yes, 

Mr. Bauson. No; tl>e jH^ople went Into oiIkt kinds of business. 

(\mmdssloia*r (Jakuktsox. In Ihigland (liere is a record of a lasu' of the 
realm laditg exiled for paying more than the wage btvanse he mHMhsl the men. 

Mr. Bab.son. I do not know; I am not surt*. 

('cminlvsitaier (L\uukison. It might be interest iiig to U>ok up. 

Mr. Bauson. Yes; 1 think s(>. 

(’onimissioia*r tlAintLi.so.x. Now. another thing 

Mr. Bauson (interrupting). I»o y«*ii beli(‘\e (lie law ol supiily and demand in 
regard to (‘oialitions ean be susiHUided? 

Commissioner (Jaurktson, 1 do not !a*lie\(‘ it should iu' susiKUideil in one dl- 
re<‘tion without being susiKualed In the other. 

Mr. Bauson. I»o jou beUe\e it <an be susiMUidisl in any dinrtion? 

(Vimmissionm* (jauukikon. I b<*lU‘\e there ha\e been times when it lias been. 

Mr. liAU.soN. How did it work? 

CVinimi.ssioner (Jauuktson. How did it work? A hardship on the worker, of 
course. One thing furrlier. Have you iit your investigations dlst‘ov4'n‘<l the 
fact timt <*ai)itallzution is always repr(*sentatlon of actual \alue? 

Mr. Bauson. 1 certainly have not <llscovert‘<l that ; no. 

(’V)Uunissloner (Jaiuiktson. Then vhat relation d<K‘s the raiitioua Mpa.’k lH)tir 
to tho wage rate when you take into acc<mnt the intt'rwt earning on li<*lltlon$ 
capitalization? 

Mr. P.AusoN. Why, [ do not sw how it aff<H(s llu‘ earnings very much of a 
corporation, whether they are capitalized for th<‘ actual value or wlnnlier lliey 
are not. It .seems to me that 

Commissioner Cakuk’i.son (interrupting). If ilu‘y have an actual nipltallza- 
tiou of a million, ami they have to earn divl<l<*nd.H on two million, what relation 
dcK^s that s<s'oml million have to wage when it conu^s to jiultlng up a plea be- 
fore the public? 

Mr. Bauson. Oh, yes; I sis*. 

(’onmii.ssioner (jakkktson. Isn’t (here a connection? 

Mr. Bauson. In Duding the public; yes. 

Connnissioner Oakukt.son. In Dsdlng the public, (hey will fool their workera 
ns a result, will they not? 

Mr. Bauson. Y’es : I do not defend oMTcatiltalizatlon, Mr. (iarretson. 

Connnissioner Cakkkison. That is all. 

Chairman Wai^sh. 1 jn.st have one question, I see it is in the same gentle- 
man’s handwriting, and as it Is ratlier long I wish >011 would pay attmitlon to 
It. Here It is: “If all laiul forctsl inin u.-e for cnmtlng more jobs than men, 
and wages umler siipidy and ilemand goes up, (bm't the jirl.v of firinlucts have 
to meet the law of siqijily and ilemami, and more products ludiig ]ir<Mluced by all 
laud l)elng used, and tdl unciiiployeil being enijihiytsl. won’t pricos of iirtMlucts 
go down and wages slay nji?’’ 

Mr. Bauson. How about rents? 

Chairman Wal.sii. 1 am asking you the question now tind I wish .\oti would 
please answer that question that Is handed to me in that form. 

Mr. Bauson, lie simply brimrs out tuo facliirs; he brings out the factor of 
wages and the factor of prices, hut he iloes not say anything about the rentii 
for the land. 

Chairman Walsh. Would pnslucts go down and wtiges slay up under those 
circiimstan<*es If all the land was put to lK*nefb‘ia] use? 

Mr. Haury Wkinueuokk. I would like to add the proiiosltion-— 

Chairman Walsh, You will have to excuse me, Imt 1 am asking the question 
which Is handed to me. 

Mr. Weinberger. I would like to add the proposition of rents also; in other 
words, rents would go down, be<‘ause every piece of land is being nseil— In 
other w'onls, rents would go do\Mi because ever,\ (liece of land would be useil 
and products, would be more, the price of products would go down ttnd more 
Jobs would be creuttkl and there would be more lab<^r than men, and tli(» price 
of labor goes up. There are three elements In that question of production. 
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Ctiuirnian Walhh. Will you imswer tho quostiou as it stan<ls, and leave the 
question of rent out. 

Mr. Babhon. 1 would nol want to answer that question offhand. 

Ohalrnmn Wai.su. All right. 

At this fxdnt w<‘ will adjourn until to-morrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

(The following communication was suhsefiuently received from Mr. Bah.son:) 


Thk Tkchnolouy Club ok Nkw Yobk, 

Mfyndny even inn. 

I’UANK I*. Walsh, Ksq., Clunrmun. 

My Dkar Siu: In vl(‘w of an aftertalk with one of the commissioners, 1 beg to 
a.sk dial the following conelusions be read inlo the record: 1 believe — 

(1) *' Absent(*e control” is becoming more and more unsatisfactory for Iwith 
labor and (upltal. Many of our present industrial diiliculties are due to this 
and surely something should be done to pr(‘venl its .spread. 

(-) I^Iinlmum wag(‘ h'gisintion may be of temporary value In si»echil cases; 
but the most that iMther labor or capital can do in the long run is to bring 
about a fns* market in order that the law of siqiply and demand can surely and 
freely work, l.abor will he dlsap[)ointed in the r<*siilts of legislative ” cure alls.” 

(3) The hulustrlal struggle would be gn‘atly clarllied If both sides would 
agri'e that labor, caiiital, management, and comnuxlllies shall each be paid their 
niarSvet iirico In accordanee with supply and demand, and then coniine their 
struggh* to the division of the t'xcc'ss profits ami for a share of control. 

(4) (’apital is doubtless unjust iliisl in taking all th<*se (‘,\cess prolits as at 
prt‘sent is the custom. With a system of sclent itlc profit sharing labor would 
gel a portion of these profits In addition to its wages. Hut this excess should 
fluctuate with the business conditions of the country, and shouhl go lo those 
who make tlie iirollts. 

(5) In other words, I belnwa* that hdior Is getting in fixed w'ages about all it 
is entlthMl tt) and that lU'w legislation <*an not help labor greatly along siieh 
tine.s; but I also hellcNt* (hat labor’s total Income w’ould double with lh<‘ in- 
stallation of cooperativ(‘ ami .scientific profit sharing. If so, should not labor 
look toward cooiieration of a form which will bring bai’k to (he plant that 
<-ontrol which has drifted aw'ay'/ Should not more attention be given to in- 
<lustrlnl education and to training the workers to become bigger earners? 

In closing let me thank you and the commission for the attention which .\o'i 
gave me yesterday. You are all entitled to the greatest credit for the work 
In w'hlch you are engaged. I am sure that it will be the means of inermisiug 
labor’s Income and of Insuring capitaTs legitimate Invt^stimmt. liibllcity <‘:tn 
only do good to both sides of the conflict. 

Uespectfully, 


UooKK W. Habson. 


(At 4.45 in tlie afttumoon of this Monda>, .laimary 18, 191.5, an adjournment 
was taken until to-mornAV, Tuestlay, .laimary 19, 191.5. at lU o’clock a. m., at 
the same place.) 


Akw York (Jnv, January if), llflo — 10 a. m. 
Present : riiairman Walsh, Cominkssloners O’Connell, Lennon, Harrlman, Bal- 
lard, Welnstock, and Garretson. 

Chairman Wai.su. The hou.se will be In a.s iKjrfect order a.s possible. The 
<‘ommlssion will please come to order. 

Miss Turbell, will you take that seat, please’? 


TESTIMONY OP MISS IDA M. TARBELL. 

Chairman Walsh. Your name, please? 

Miss Tarbell, Ilia M. Tarln'll. 

(^luilnuan Walsh. Where do you live, Mls.s Tarliell? 

Mis.s Tarbell. 132 Hast Nineftvnth vStreet, New York City. 

(Chairman Walsh. You have been engaged In literary work for a numl>er of 
years. I believe? 

Mkss Tarbell. Yes, sir; for a great many years. 

Chalrnian Walsh. And you have made, in the course of your life, many in- 
vestigations Into business and industry? 
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Mis« Tarpeli.. Well, I have bi^on (KTUpietl for iM^rhajis years very largely 
with related Kuhjtvts; lun entin‘ly, but larKely. 

Chairman Walsh. Lately jou have made quite extensive investlt:atlonH, I 
Itelleve, Into certain Industrial plants In dilTerent laa-tlons of the country? 

Miss Tarhku., Yes; I have been, for lour or Ihe .Nc*ars, kK)kln^ Into condl- 
ti<»ns as I bad oppurtunii.N in ditTerent Industrial plants. 

Chairnnm ^\■AI.sn. Well, lately, the attention 4d' the connnl.ssloti has btsai 
calbsl to \..iir articles runmn^: under the L'laierlc head of “ (Johlen Unle in 
buslia'ss.’’ 

Ml.ss TAuaKt.i.. \e.s. 

Ctmirinan ^\ vi.sti. We would like you, in .\our own way, pleastL Miss 'rarladl, 
to exphiiii as clearly as iM)sHib[e what you mean by tin* (Jolden Kale in business 
as you have found it? 

MLss Tahukii,. 1 mean h\ the Golden Unle in business to atlemid to work out 
In a L^rou)) the |M)licy of doinij; as you would be done by. 

CMiairman Wai.sji. V(‘s. Now, we have notl<e<l in one of yotir slabanents 
tlmt you stale there is a silent revolulhm piiuL' on in American IndiistrU's. 
As.sumin}? that that ,'',lalom<‘ni Hows out Irom what you have* said, T wish that 
ytui wotild ^ive us, for our record, tin* (tbserval h»ns that you havt* upon that. 
Of what does t!ie r('\<»iution <•<^ns|^tV How has it b(s*n brouj^ht about? What 
are the act i\ ii ie.s (d’ it ? 

Miss Taiuii : 1 .. 1 beli(‘v«> thsit throuj^hout Am(‘ncan industry on the sbh* of 
the manaKeinenl then' Is a j^rowinjr feellnj; that tlu* mitn — Ha* common man — Is 
worth a Kt'ear (U‘{il nion* than the employers itjid Ihe mami«enients of Indu.s* 
tries have evei dreanu'd ; that there Is a KrowiuL" fe(*llnL' amoiiL' many pt^ople 
that the most imjioriant thin;? in the world <»n Ihe sble of business Is the 
(levelopment (»f this eommou imin. That to Ld\(* him full o|>iK>rtunlty and 
full Justice Is the most important lndnsti-lal pn*hh‘m tlmt wx* have. I think 
that call he found not fully expressed iMU-haps in any industry, hut iii many 
lihlustrles, soim* lar^'c and some small, .>ou <*an timl that Ideii at work, iiieli 
not wllllup: loiiL^'r to underestimate what we call Ihe common man, the w'ork- 
ln;?nmn, not wdliiii? to <{(‘ny him rlLdits. not willing to be unjust to him, but 
struKL'Iln;; in ihe iiest way that tln\v c:in to express that in their Industries. 
Sometimes it is a \t*ry tentative* e‘X|M‘riim’nt ; sometimes It is a very full one. 

Chairman U’Aisif. And >ou fesd tla'n* is a Loaovlb, not only of that spirit, 
but ;?t*nuine activities alon^ that elirectlon? ’ 

Miss Taubkij . I tbnik 1 imiy say I know tlmt to be lru(‘. I was a Ion;? lime 
in convincing' myself tlmt sucli a mov<‘mi*nt was ;?olnL' on In Ihl.s country, 
such a movcuH'iit or revolution, sullich*utl.v ireiieral and sufllelently p<*rHonal 
and Indeivondciit to be diL'nlli(*d by the name of a re'volutlon or a *movemi*nl. 
Working' as 1 do for what we <*all the Popular MaL'a/dne, It Is impossible for 
us to tak<‘ uj* a subject which Is .sporadle or t«*mporary ; vve have to look for 
som(*tbing tlmi is i?cn(*ral and coiu'crns the whole* pesiple; we have te> be care- 
ful befeire vve elecide ujam a tiling tlmt lakers pe*rlmj)s three e>r four years 
in InvestlpUbiii. 

(dmirnian Wai-hii. M’oiibl you please ^Ive us the example's In Inelustry that 
stanel out in .vnur mind as tiie beest expre*sslon e»f this bl<*a whledi yoii have 
Just subniltttsl? 

Miss TAicnm 1 .. How’ fully do yeni want me to l'o into tlie'se*? 

Cbalrinnn Walsh. Just as fully us .vein eare te» do II. Yem Imve beem tedel 
generally wlmt we want, and I am smv yemr Jndmne*nt will Inelicnte to yon, 
and you may elo it v(*ry Hilly If you plem.se*. Do tied fend tlmt yeiu are ham- 
|)er(Hl for time. 

Ml.ss Taruell. One of the funeiameiUal ami rimst important of these develop- 
ments, to my mind, Is tlmt which ceum‘s unel(*r the name of science of rnanago 
ment or sclentitic mnna;?eme*id. I believe that in that system the workln;?man 
has an ally ami an opportunity that he 1ms not at all wmsiMl as yet. This Is 
largely t>e<’ausi the science of nmnngeiuent breaks entirely with the old ideas of 
management because It is a highly develoissi and thoroughly scientific system 
and the untrained mind docs not gra.sp It easily. Again, vve all of us objin-t to 
breaking vvltli wlmt wc have been doing, we do not like to try the new'. Some of 
ii« feel that vve have done Just about as well as vve coiiid lie exixK-twl to <h). In 
Industry the managers, the heads of bu.siness. generally feel that they have 
done ns well jls can he done, and they are unwilling to take up new .systems. 
Wherever the 'System of scientific nmnagcMnent has Imhmi worked out honestly 
and fairly, an-l 1 w'ant to emphasize tlH»se words, for there Ims ?rt*en a great 
deal of faking jji scientific management, there Imve been attempts to apply 
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it in a short tiiue, which cam not be done, aa It Is a revolution in Itself, but 
where It Is tried houestly it I’esults first of all in better earnings for work- 
men, it means liivaiiaably shorter hours, it means what to me is the most im- 
jaortant thing in tlie world an<l what is so difiicuit to get inside an industry, 
and thait is the (leveiopnieiii of the man as he works. I think one of the 
rightful couiplaiIntM of lailaor, one thing wliich they should always complain 
aboiil, is tills gelling inlo a business and not being able to get out. Scientific 
inanagenunit alms lo jmsh men out of set Ileal laositiona, it creates new kinds of 
work. Tlie understiindiiig of Unit s.Nsicm Is tlie most esentlal in my mind to 
the devidopimmt of our iiidiislry. I Imve examineil it in at least one-half 
11 dozen ililVerent kinds of shops t)r faciorles and always where it had b»s^n 
imt in with great rare and where tlie w'ork had IsH'ii conseientionsly done 
I never failed to liiid that the wh<de working liody has lieen vastly improvetl, 
the conditions have lieen vastly Improved by Ihe appileathm. Tliere is nothing 
on which I has(*, ni>s(‘lf, nutre liope for the developnamt of our American 
Industry Ilian this science of nmnageiiKMit. One reason I feel it Is most im- 
portant Is that it reipiln's so high a di^gree of cooperation betw’een all per- 
sons concerned In the Industry. It n'quIreH a higher degri'e of collective action 
than has ever ladore upplIiMl in industry. But you are not going t<» 

Improve our Industrial conditions without a complete form of cooi^erntive action. 
Von have to have your whole body eonc(‘rned In the diwolopinent of Industry 
in constant coiiiniutiicalion and circulation, every man lieard whether liTs 
el aim is foollsii or wis(‘, every man eonsld('re<l wiiether lu‘ wants to discuss 
whelher two limes two makes four, every man, and he should lie heard as an 
individual or (lirougli ids representative. 

Now', sclentllle mamigeriUMit- - 1 am talking now about its tliorough and 
honest application; T want to emphasize that — comyM'ls that cooperative action, 
and that Is one of the greal reasons that I feel that there is great hope for it in 
Arnerican Industry. That is om* thing tlmt 1 have seen tliat has intereste<l me 
and In which I thorouglily l)ell(wo. 

I have heim greatly iiit(‘n*st(‘<I in the lalior policy as it has Ikh'u developing 
in the Rtind (^)r[)orjition. Kver since I was a young girl I have known tlie 
iron and st(‘el industry; tliat Is, as a child, I lived near Pittsburgh. I can re- 
nieniher the Homestead riots; I can remember tlie strike of ]87(). My goings 
and comings took me for years up nml d<nvn the ^iahoning Valley, which all 
steel men know. They took me to IMttsburgh; they took me into the coke 
ri'gions; and as I trav(*led hack and forth I have always known steel workers; 
1 have always known steel managers; I have knowm all of the had conditions. 
Now', when the Steel (^irporatlon was fornuHl It Inheritc^l the most varied 
sort of lalmr polU'y. It proliably Inherited some of tlie W’orst lalior policies 
that the world has over seen. It also inherite<l some of the h<*st labor iMilleles — 
of the time. I should say Unit the attitude of Mr. T.yneli, the head of the 
Frick ('oke (V>., toward inlior was one of the most enlighteneil at the time that 
was In existence In the mines. I do not say it was a perfect jiollcy. I have 
y<‘t to find any perfect tiling; for I am not talking about pcrfe<*t things. But, 
Mr. Lyncli was an enliglitiaaMl man who only laid the interests of his men at 
heart. One of the things tliat always has inten'shnl me with tlie Steel Cor- 
Iioratloii wlien It took cvia* that company, was the iM'glnning (»f tlie steel slogan 
"Safety lirst." Fit teen or iw'onty y<‘nrs ago, In the Frick mines, you would 
lind in half a dozen languages tlie slogan ‘‘Safety, tlrst consideration." That 
was all o\er those mines. 1 supfiose that was the tlrst mine in the country — I 
don’t know that this is true, but 1 believe it is true — tliat it was tlie tirst mine 
that had the German safety lamps. 1 think that Mr. l 4 ynch always did the 
Ix'st that he knew and that he was continually w’orking to do better In his 
mines. I know’ tliut four years ago, was It? — the Westmoreland strike? I 
think it was tiiut long— a dreadful strike in Westmoreland County, lasting 16 
months. I know then I went through that wniitry. It was very desperate. I 
I went over wMth labor people, and I remember di.stinctly an intelligent laboring 
man who said to me, ‘‘If tliey would do In tlM?se min^ as they do In the Frick 
Coal Co,, we would never have a bit of trouble.” 

Chairniun Walsk. What were the particular feature.s that npiHMired com- 
mendable in that day. Miss TarlK‘11 — those iKillcles? 

Miss Tariucll. That they were trying to do everything with safotv, wdildi I 
<‘ona!denHl a verj great thing. I know’ their hour.<~l have not the historv of 
their sliortenlng of the hours 
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(’Imirumn Wai. 8H (im«‘rruptinj;). 1 know, but wJiat Roiionil policy illil Mr. 
I.ynch have toward labor and its claim as to rijjht of organization anal rctlrm 
of grievances and such things as that, if you know? 

Miss Tabhell, As 1 understand it, that mine was always an oiK*n inliie, I 
went through those mines. 1 think it was fxi.ssibly two years ago, and 1 aslonl 
then about union nu*n, and they said. “There are a great many union Jiu'u 
here, but it is an oiam mine.” Ami they told me tliat it was a good many 
years — and I had that from a laboring man I talked with four years ag«) — 
since they had had any any trouble with that mine. Now, tlds I an» givi!\g 
you, 4 iot b(H*ause I have Investigated by the dates the history of the mine, but 
this l.s history I gathensl at the time. 

Ohalrmau Walsh (Interrupting). Sort of a geiu'ral rujuung IdstoryV 

.Miss Tahhell. Sort of a gcaieral running history. I know I iaive lU'ver been 
in j»ny miia' — and I have Ikhmi in a good many mines— I have kn(>w'n soft -coal 
jniues in IVniisylvania and eastern Ohio a gn‘at many .v<'ai‘s— ami 1 know I 
never have s<x*n an.\ thing that ciunpaiHsl with the provisum for safety In those 
mim^s. 1 was tremendously Impressixl with what they Wi ie doing In Innislng 
and their efforts to make dcsvnt villager. 1 think lluii Is oiu‘ of the imwt 
interesting things that has been done in any mining community. Tla^y have — 
tiiere is nothing in the worhl so bad as the coki* villages around IMHsburgh — 
the old-fashlonwl oiu^s; and tlie Frick Ook<‘ Oo. litt'rally elevated their vlllMg«*8 
out of the ash pits and made them <wer. They havt‘ tlK‘ waua* in the houses 
and have given every man a gar<U*n and done everything tr» encourage the 
gardening. Out of alxnit 8,d(K) — I think I am riglu—K.tHK) houses with gardens, 
alKjut — oh, something over 7,(K)0 had ixaiutifui gard<'ns. That is, they l»uvo 
bei*n doing everything to make tiudr places worth living in. 'i'hat wnis the kind 
of a man that tlie Stetd (torporation t«M>k over. 

Now, a.s I said, tlioy bK)k over some tliat were about as uneidigbtened us 
could Iw?, Now', tliey took over the towm of Vamlergrift, the AimuMcan SluKd ik 
Plate Co.; and there another experiment had been going on feu* (inlt<‘ a long 
time, and certain things, S-honr .shifts lunl been 20 y<‘arH in o|x‘ratlon for 
tlie great bcaly of tlie worknuMi ; not, ns I understand, for the open hearth. 'J’lie 
12-liour day, as I understand it, jirevalls In the s1<h*1 plants now. In Vander- 
<rrift there is U jM*r cent, and in .some places may lx‘ a little imire. I do not 
want to be quotes] as exact on that, for I don’t know; but I think It runs in 
(litTerent [ilants from 11 to 25 per c(*nt prohalily. Now, Unit a]tplies to that 
w'ork w'lth which everylxMly is familiar, when* a man works Intcn.sedy for 20 
minutes or half an hour, and tlicn is off for a time. The Stwl Corporation 
still contends that tlu‘y can not do away with that praefiee. It has Ixxm done 
away wdth in one ImleiKuident plant which I know; that Is lh(‘ Omiinonwealth 
Stis‘1 plant at Granite City, III. The head of that plant refused the other <lay 
a contract for J?2,0(X),000 for shrapnel, hee-ause he was not willing to make any- 
thing to kill men. 

For lialf a elozen years — oh, I think rnon* — they lia\e hmi the 8-liour 
shifts at Granite City for furnace work. Tliere is no 12'hour work at all In the 
Commonwealth Steel plant. And they claim that men, on an 8-liour shift, make 
more steel and iron than they do on a 12-honr .shift. I’hey starfisl that been use 
they did not think the 12-hour day was right wKdally or physically. Tlicy h<»- 
lieved that short hours with intelligent men so Incnsised ellicleney that an 
8-hour shift is better; and they have prove<l that, and th(.*y have made a 
full report of their fimlings— a very compIeN* and scientific r(‘port. 

Of course, one great development that they have in the stfsi plant Is the 
safety work. I don’t know whether you care h)r me to go into that or not. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; you might go Into that, I think, with profit. 

Miss Tarueix, Safety work in tlie steel plant.s startwl out several years ago. 
Of course, the industry Is a very dangerous one. And in the olden days there 
was practically a contempt and indifference to accident, wldcli I think (wery- 
body shared — I know in the days when I first knew Pittsburgh, in the Mahoning 
Valley, there was a feeling among men and managers that you could not prevent 
accidents. That it wa.s one of those* things that man had to lake when It came, 
and, of course, the uwTul accidents are of a kind that one dm*s not want to 
think of, or having once seen one of those accidents, you ne\<*r forget It. 

I was on a road near a great furnace In Youugstowm at one time? when a 
furnace burst and caugbt the men on the pig bed. Those* are things that hap- 
fien constantly in thej steel Industry, the* Imn and st(H*l industry. 
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They undertook, when the corporation was forniln;:, I think in ilie National 
'I'uIk? Works, to see what they could do to cut out accident. And the work that 
the.\ liave done certainly Is tlie most thorougli and sus^estlve to one Interestcnl 
in that Kui)Ject that lias lieen done in this country. Their .safety publications, 
th(‘ir safety niovenient, their safety museuiu, furnish an enormous amount of 
instruction, and all kinds of instruction are free to those that are liitere.stwl in 
Improving tlieir salV'ly. In my Jml^ment, the best thiiif' that tliey have done Is 
their safety or^tani/.ation. You can not lane safety simply liy machine. Theri‘ 
has Ihhmi an Idt'a that we couhl im.ss la\\s to luit such and such a device on 
machiiH's, and then wt* would have safety. Well, safety is helped by devices, 
there is no ipiestion about that. Hut that probalily is not one-third of the mat- 
ter. Safi'ty Is to b(‘ attained in any haluslry only by traininij: men to safety 
lialiits. It is a trreat e<lucational work that is carried on in any industry when* 
lliey set tliemsi'lvi's to ^ain complete safety. One of the finest thintis to iny 
iiiIikI about tliis and one of the most Important thluf^s is that— here apdn you 
liave ^"ot a movi'iucnt lliat r<Hjuir(‘s a hi;th di'^Tce of coojx'rativti work betwis'U 
managers and nam. You can not carry it on without this CooiMU*ation. Aiul It is 
oiK* 4if those thin^^s that teach men to coojieratt*. We do not have cooiieration 
llo^\ an.v where, bi!caus<? wc* do not know liow to do it. We, all <if u.s, have some 
p(‘( notion we lianj^ onto dial notiim and we would not <*ooi>erate with the other 
l\‘liow because W(* do not understand, or do not want to understand his ideas. 
\nd wheri*v(*r you can set a ^roup of men to cooiierate on anything that con- 
eei'us liumi and work toko'ther to do that in the best iMisslbie way, I think you 
have done somelhiuK to push us all up to lii>ilier and hiiiln'r Imiirovement. 

'I'he r(*sults of tlie safety luovenamt in the Stcvl (iorporatimi are two-thirds of 
th(‘m due to cooiM*ratlv(‘ work. Of cour.se, they have sp<>nt an enormous amount 
<»f money and they are spmidluK to-day I suppose thr(H* ((uarters of a milllmi 
dollars on an avera;'e and have for many ,vears. Hut it lias paid them. The 
cost of accident — tliat is tiudr comiK'iisatiou — is h'ss than it was under the old 
.s.\st»‘m, not to speak of tin* satisfaction of saving; human life and improving' 
and makin.i' Industry tol«*rald(‘, an<l takinj; out ail of that bitterness and misery 
that comes from killing' men vvhoh‘sale. because we think that Is part of the 
business. 

(lhairman Walsh, Now, in the ]>rellminary lairtion of your statement, Mi.ss 
''I'arixdl. you said tliat you dlscov(*red a j^rowiiifi i«l(*n not to deny men riKhts in 
Industry. To what rljjhts do you refer? If I can put it more plainly, what 
rl;;hts were denied that tlu* n<‘vv thoimlit, as you inl;j:ht say, was tliat they 
.should be extendc'd or should lx* allovvi*!! to have their expre.sslon and viKor. 
.Miss Tarbell? 

Miss Takheix. Well, the country has Kone on tlio theory that you must Ixiat 
down wafres to tlu* lowest. Also, our old theory was you must work from sun 
to sun. All the old a[»prentice ihx’ument.s, I have .seen them in many shops, 
compel the aiiiirentlce to work from sun to sun; his manajjjer vvorketl from .sun 
to sun, and we were all broimht up on that theory, that lonji? hours were .sonu*- 
how a virtue, and that .\ou <-ould not KCt the work done unle.ss you were work- 
in!.,' all of the time. It applies in many forms of industry to-ilay. I do not 
suppo.se it applies so j'cneral in any form of Industry as the domestic life. 

'riiere is scarcely a vvonian in the country who d(x[*s not think that her 
.si*i'\unts should commence work at dajll^rht ami work in the eveniii}; until the 
work is done. She absolutely refuses to organize her work. It applie.s prac- 
tically everywhere. Labor has agitattxl continually for UK) years in this 
country on that subject. You go back as far as 18-0—1 do not know that my 
tlgurea are exactly accurate, but It is pretty nearly 1(X) years ago at any rate — 
and we had labor p(*oi)le In this country complaining about hours, saying they 
w(‘re getting no life, that they could not do their work well, they were break- 
ing down. The time came when our factories organized. We organized textile 
factories and to(»k women and children out of their homes where they liad 
lxx*n weaving and plit them into fa<-torie.s, and they had, of their own volition, 
because of their Ni'w hhigland conscience — they had worked from sun to sun In 
their own homes. And when the factory was formed they thought they ought 
to work the .sanx* way, from sun to sun, and they found, gradually, very gradu- 
ally, that If you did that you were not able to do your best. Gradually they 
shortened liours. First they shortenevi tliem to 10, and then they shortened 
them to 8. We have our 8-hours laws for women up in Wis<*on.sln ns far back 
MS 1867, I tlilnk. And they had it in New Hami)shlre, but they were not obeyed, 
be<‘ause they had not etiicient enough management Nobody believed it possible. 
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NubiXly bollevnl that .should bo working ihoso ,shoi1 hour.s; th<\\ bolloveil 
they would got lato niisoliUd’ and that tbo dovll W(»ulil got thoiii. 

Obairman Walsh. So that is ono of tho riglits yon >njy <lo\oloiK;d'’ 

Miss Tarukll. Yos. 1 thinli, Mr. WaKh. Hint is ilovoloitlng all oAor tho 
c-ouiitry. 

(Chairman Wal.sii. Any otliors? 

Ml.ss Tarui:i.l. J tliink ilioro l.s a growing iVoling that tlu* more u man can 
earn the bt'tt(‘r It h lor tho industry: tho bettor It ks for soeioty. 1 d<» not 
moan to .say that in ^ionoral. hut 1 moan t<» say that you will tind that going 
on all over this eountr> ; {>i‘oitI(‘ that bollovo that inanagtTS' -lhat hoHovo that 
inanngors should do that and ]»roaoh it. It oortainly is ju-onehi'd in selontlllo 
managonuMit. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you pleaso name anj industrial jilants in tlio 
oountry that you an* familiar witli whoro you think an aiMillcat ion of sehm- 
litie managonn'iit 1ms lasui in>tallod? 

Miss T\iu!KI.i.. 1 thiid; it has Imh'II liistalh'd in tho Cloth Craft.s Shoji of 
Clovolnnd ii\ a most interesting way, 'riioro Is a shop in which all tin* uuo.s- 
tions invoho<l In iinxluctlon and in all tho int»‘rests of tho worker are con- 
stantly taki'ii into <‘oiishleralion with the Idea of developing that worker to the 
lilgla*st possible ilegroe. 

Chairman \\ vi.sh. How inan\ omplou*es are in lln* coneorn, ploiiso? 

Miss TviuiKLL. They liavo ahoiit eight or aim* hnndnsl. 

Chairman W\isn Ciglii or nine hundred V 

Miss TAinmi,!.. Yes. 

Chairman AVm.sh. Now*, :iny otliors that you happen to ha\t* in mind? 

Miss Taiu’.lll, In the Pilgrim Laundry of Ilrooklyn Ihoro Is a very re- 
markable application of s<'iiatilic management, 'riierc* it has been going on 
for a great runny years. 

Chairman Walsh. AIkuiI how’ many employees do they have ordinarily? 

Miss T.aiuucll. I think ah<uu IhriH* hundred. I would not he positive about 
that 

(Jhalrman Wm.sh. Any other organi/catlous that are apiiroachlng it even? 

Mi.ss Takiiki l. I know how varied trade Is. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Ye.*:; that >011 might speak of as examples where it Is 
fair and honest, where lh(*y are working into it upon corrts't prlnclph's? 

MI.S3 Takiikli.. I think the Link-P>elt Co., of I'hiladelphia. 

Commissioner C'Co.nm:li. And Chi<*ago? 

Miss Takuku.. 1 do not know' of the Chicago plant; I have never been in the 
Chicago plant. I have only h(‘<*n'~I ha\i‘ htsm twice; I spent a day otu’e 
In the Link-P.elt Co., and I have .seen a great man.\ of their men and have been 
in correspondence for a h*ng time with Mr. Ihslge. 

Chairman Walsh. Yon gtni* as one of the benefits of sclentirtc manugernent, 
one of tho great benefits, necessary ciMiperation b(‘lw(*en the employer and em- 
ployee. Would you kindly indicate of what that consists? For Instance, wdiut 
does the emiihLVee do? ^\'!mt does the employer do In eoinmon? 

Miss Takukll. Well, innler scientitie management, <»f course, the work Is all 
planned. Instructions are carefully laid dmvn. This work is jilanned in what 
is called the pl.innlng ro(»rn. The great majority of lln*— -1 am tttlking now' of 
the .shops in which it has hi'cn thoroughly Itivtulhsl, we may say, a completetl 
shop — all of ihe men tliat tire in the planning room making instruction canls, 
taking time slialies, are men lliat have his'n hnmght tii> from the nIioji Itself. 
That Is, in sclentitii* management w'h<*n* it Is properkN Installed, you have much 
less manual work and .\ou have more head work. 1 know' in a macldne slioj) 
they will tell you tliey have one man In the inaiingement for tw'o at the ma- 
chines, and generally those men in the hlglier graiies are men that have ixs'n 
puslied up from tlie lower. 

Chairman Wal^h, Ar<* two of the high points of efficiency in managemimt 
time studies a.scertaimaent of the length of lime that It take.s to do a given 
(ask, or given operation, and the payment llierefor? 

Miss Tarhell. Certainly. 

Chairman Walsh. That plan you have notiee<i? 

Miss Tarbell. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. In the i)lace8 you have Inve.stlgatwl, what is the coopera- 
tion, if any, w’hlch exists between the employer and tlie (*mpIoy<‘e wltli reference 
to these two itera.s — that is. tlie time studies first? 

Miss Tarbell. The management, I supfKise you mean, by the (‘inployer? 
Chairman Walsu. Yes; of course. 
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MIh« Tahuell. ManaKenienl ; yes. 

Clmirumn Wai^sh. Tlie employer himself or his vice principal. 

Miss 1 'akheij,. Yes; the responsible person. 

(Jhiiinnan Walsh. Yes 

Miss TAitimr.i,. You know how the time study is made? 

('iiuirniaii Wau.sh. Of ciuirse, we all know in a general way. 

Miss Taiuii.i.i.. Yes. Well, tlie time study — studies are sometimes made In the 
shoj). I more ^auierully myself have seen them in an experimentiiiK room. 
The time sludy iiuin works with tlui oi>**i*ative in resolving this particular oiM'r- 
atiou inl<» its dllTerent parts. 

(!liairmun Walsh. Who, tiiuilly, if anyoiK' — iu* is it done by e<H>i)eratlon — 
how is the lengih of tiau? tixed definitely V 

Ml.ss 'rAuiuaa,. 1 have never swn it done myself except by (Mx)i»eration. I 
have been in goo<l sho])s where there was a tlunamghly honest elfort, and have 

st'cn lime sludh's made wlua-e the operativt* and tiu* time study man 

(’hainaan Waish. 'I'hal is the co<>iH‘ration heiwtsMi the individual who un- 
dtudukes the practice and the time study man, who fixes the time finally? 

Miss Tauuki l. Well, tliey <lecide in what length of time this ojjeration should 
be dom*, and it Is decided what is the best way to do it, — of course, there is a 
great deal of motion study I’omhineil in tills. A man may do a glvmi oiieration 
who has lieen accustomed to do it In a way that takes It two or tliriHi times as 
long as is lu'cessary. if tiiat is a bad habit, tin* employer w’lll aim to break that 
hahll up, 

(llmlrnian Wal.sii. Yes. 

Miss Taiuikli,. Anij teach him the easiest way of doing It, the quickest way of 
doing it. Som('tinu‘S it taki's a short time and- sometimes a month to get an 
operation properly studhid and the profH^r time for its different oiM'rations and 
proper motions nuuh' out. And wdiere peoph* go in and make a time study In 
Imlf an hour or a day It Is an imposition. The man that has the instruction 

card has a right tit tiny time to aiipeal to the olTlci* 

(lliairman Walsh, Ikhs that contain tlie length of time in wdiich the oiut- 
tilioii is sui>pos(Hl to lie coven'll? 

Miss TAiauu,!.. Yes. 

Oluiirman Walsh. About the instruction card, now, who issues the instruc- 
tion card? 

Miss q\\iaiKLi,. Tlu‘ In.structlon card Is Ismmi from what Is calUsl the 
planning room. In that planning rtaan there arc all tlu; dilTercnt oflhers that 
nmk<' uii the force. 

(Chairman Walsh. Thej fix the operation In the planning riHiin, the length of 
tlm(‘ of the operation? 

Miss Tauukll, 'riiul Is. the result of this stiuly Is brought to them, and tlielr 
Instruction curds arc made out. 

(fiudrman Walsh. 1>ocs tlic iilan contemplate representation of all the em- 
ployees in any particular i»art of the work, any agrmuent upon time studies? 

Miss q'AttUKLL. Sujipo.sc >ou luive a body here tliat are all on one particular 
operation. Om* of those perstms makes a time study witli the time-study man. 
After (hat lias luvn workisl out so tluit it is believed it is accurate, all those 
person.s arc put on that operation. Most of the time cards in tlie good shops 
carry tills Instruction: “If at any point, if at any one of these oi>eratlons the 
time is thought to he too fast, or too short, tlie operative Is supiMisod to com- 
plain.'’ And I havi' vt'ry often found they do eomplaln. I have seen them 
complain. I luivc .seen the manager, the tloor manager, I have seen the man and 
tlie opi'rator wlio had (piestloned a particular time. 

('liuirman Walsu. But in tlie plan, inherent in the plan, do you understand 
that there is no place for an organizeil representation of all the employees in 
the sh(M>? 

Miss 'PARaKiL. T'hc representative of this group who Is studying that out^ or 
tlie man who is studying lliat with tlie time-study man, with the manager and 
the oUicr otUcers, of course, he Is representative in a way of that body. If he 
does not work that out correctly, if he Is not watchful. If he is not — If he is 
imposing uiion his follows tlicy find that out very quickly. 

Chairman Walsh. Ikies the plan properly organized preclude the idea of 
democratic organization auiong the emph»yees to have a voice In the study of 
tlie length of time that an operation takes? 

Miss Tauiiell. No. As a matter of fact, It Is the most democratic thing that 
you (‘an think of, because these men are always complaining to the heads. And 
i have never beiui in u shop yet, and I have been a great many hours in the shop, 
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that I dill not find a man In overalls In tlie front offlc’o, wnneilrat'S making a 
great howl about things. It Is the only kind of niaimgement that 1 have ever 
found where Ihe man couUl go to the man that made the blue print, go to Uie 
man that was managing, where there was an entire circulation all the time in 
the olhce. I l)elleve the system d(K.‘s not pn-clude any kind of democratic 
organization. I think it Is the most democratic organization that I have «n'er 
found. 1 suppose the jsdnt at wlileh you are driving, Mr. Walsh, is wljelher It 
pr(‘i'lu(k‘s the repr(\senfarlve of unionism — is that the idea? 

Chairman Waish. FAactly. 

Miss Tarjuill. Not at all. If tliere is gjusl nlll on both sides — It may he a 
little diflicult, but then there are many difllcnU things. 1 think most of the men 
that have liud experience with schmtlfie manag<*ment have been si» busy with 
tlie theory that they liave not thougid very much ul)oul atiythlug else. 1 think 
that they are wrong In this. I think the uidons are doing harm to tJ»e gn‘at 
IwMly of i)e<>ple that they represent, who ouglit to have the be.st of any Idea, 
tJiat they don’t go Into the shops, they dc*n’t study ami learn this thing, 
they do not let them sttidy long enough. T1 h\> ouglit to have an opportunity to 
let the men In the slioiis and let them study intelligently fiir a year or so. Just 
liow a repre.sentative of a union Is going to conu' in on tlu‘se time studies I can’t 
say. I think that anything tlint is giKwl for a body of pwpU' if you come up 
against an objec tion there ought to b<‘ full cooperation in ims-ting tliat objection. 
You see, my iwiint is, Mr. Walsh, tliat to say \\v‘ do not s(v how that is going to 
lie done, therefore It can nut be done Is wrong. It is the basis of most of our 
Industrial unrest. There Is nothing more (hdrlrnental, In my opinion, than ri'- 
fuslng to consider a dlsputeil iM)Int. It does not make any difference what they 
want. It may be a v<*ry fisilish tidng. the most foolish thing in the world, but 
get them around a table, and you will soon find out whether It Is a foolish thing 
or not. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, as to the fixing of tJie bonus tliat is to be paid for Die 
work in the tlmrougbly etllcient places of this kind, how is that done? 

MI.ss Tauukll. Tliat always has Ixsm fixtsi by tlie management. The theory 
(hey have gone on is very general, one-thlrd of the extra product should go to the 
workman; one-tbird sbould go to (be management, that Is the planning nsim. 
There are a great many new positions and work created by tills, and tliat lius 
b<s‘u overlfMikfsl, the amount of new \Cork tliat is created by sciciulfic nianage- 
ment. You iiave to have all kinds of new tools and applluiices. It Is a thor- 
ough rwonst ruction and revolution. ()n<'-tliird — I tliink it generally goes one- 
thlrd to the rnunngemont, one-thlrd to the labor, and onc-Uiird to the shop force. 

Chairman Walsh. How generally do you beibwe this new idea of which you 
Iiave spoken lias taken hold of American industry? 

Miss TAimKLL. Well, that Is v<‘ry hard to say, Mr. Walsh. 

Chairman Walsh. CoiiUl you approximate It? Generalize it? Is II general 
or ratlier conllneil to a few of tJie jirogressive ones out in front, as it were, or is 
it a sort of national development going on throughout all imslness? 

Miss Tarbell. We have liad In (he last few years a g<wMl deal of upheaval, 
and my feeling Is that tlie tilings iielilnd that upiieavnl iiave taken strongiT hold 
upon Industry than any otlier walk of llf(‘. I think it is quite Impossible to 
say Just how general tliat is. 

Chairman W.^lsh. You would not undertake to .say wliat iwrci'iilngL* of fac- 
tories in the United States, in a general w.ay. Iiave taken adi*(iuute stops along 
that line? 

Miss Tarbell. I do not know; but this I do know, tliat this is a kind of Idea 
that, onee startecl, can net be stopiKsl. 1 know what lirought me to this hiofl — 
to this particular stud.v — was tlie fact that In doing entirely dliTerent kinds of 
work— -tliat is, In Investigating the effect upon industry of sfHM-ial prlvllegi* In 
other years — I kept constantly running on to things that T liid not know exTstH. 
I found men doing tilings that seemetl to me ho intelligent, so ranch more 
humane, of so much larger view, tliat I liegan to say to mys<*lf, “ Tliei-e is a gre:ii 
deal going on I wjls not aware of,” 8r> I really think It eonsiitutes what w^e call 
a “ movement.” I know that I never go Into an industrial center that I do not 
run on something of this kind, and my mail brings me (*very day something I 
have not heard of. A great deal of tliis thing is done on the quiet, for tlier<‘ 
are many men wlio are working along siicli lines and doing gixMl things wiio 
seem to be a little ashamefl of It — they do not want to fake any extra cnxllt 
for It. I know of many men who have absolutely refuscHl to let me name tbem. 

Chairman WALHH.^ What percentage of the factories — or alMiut liow^ many 
factories or establishments did you investigate In your late studies? 
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Miss Taebell. Well, I can no! tell >011 that, Mr. Wulsh. 

Clialnimii Walsh. Could you approx I mate it? 

Miss 1'aebrli,. I do not boUeve I could appr(»xiuiate It. 

Clialnuan Walsh. Did you undertake to to what you call the large 

corpora tlons — the lentUu}^ rmes or progre.s.sive ones — or did you take them as 
they came? 

Miss Tarbell. I have been going for a number of years to all kinds, ami most 
of them nere very unprogresslve. 

Chairman Walsh. And so your articles on the new rule in business covered 
the la((‘ Investigations which you have made In jairticular places, ud<led to 
your (experience us you have gained It in other investigations? 

Miss 'L'aubkli,. Y(‘s; a gr(*at many good things I found years ago, when 1 
was studying ])artlcularly large corporations, trying to write a history of om‘ 
on th(‘ line of tlu' relation between It and transportation. Tariff study led me 
for a number of years into the textile held and related Industries, and a gn^jit 
many of my obst'rvatlons were made then. I ha\e been fairly well through 
New England— Uliode Island, liawrence, Pall Itlver — and wherever I have 
stoppled off of a train I have geimrally gone to visit a factory, so that it would 
really he Impossible for me to say. 

Chairman Walsh. It would really b4‘ lmpo.sslble, then, for you to estimate 
for us the number of establishments you hav(‘ vlsllcxl, upon which your studies 
and conclusions are based? 

Miss Tarhkll. I would not want to gue.ss It otT. 

(hudrman Walsh. It would be Impo.sslble in an Impiiry of this kind? 

Miss Tarbell. Yes ; 1 would not want to do so. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you make an t'fforl, say. in these larger Industries — 
sueh as the steel comi)any — to investigate alt phases of the activities of the 
company which atTe(*led llie imm working for it? That Is, for instance, tin* ex* 
tent and elT(‘Ct of the luairs that tlmy lalnavd? 

Miss Tarbell. Yes; 1 have lookcsl into that a good deal in other years. The 
old hotirs \\(‘re very wrong. 1 have a most deci(l(‘d oi)inlon on I lie se\i‘n-h(>ur 
day — the seven days a week, I should say — and the l2-honr day; and those 
w('re things which I have Ins'ii familiar with for a good many years. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you observe, approximately, how many e!nploye(\s of 
the steel boinpuny still work(*d J2 hours i)er day? 

Miss Tauhei.!.. I ineiit lolled that a little time ago. I think It differs in dllTer- 
ent places. I w’as In VaiuU'rgrlft for a W(H‘k or so about a year ago, and they 
told me tluui that then' was about 11 ix'r cent of the men working 12 hours. 

Chairman Walsh. About 11 iier cent of the iiu'ii wmrklng 12 hours? 

Miss Tarbell. Yes. They said they w’ere gradually rt'ducing that, and at 
Vandergrlft th(\v said they hop('d to eliminate that. I do not know what the 
last report of tin* st(‘el company is. The hwt report of the steel company inen- 
tlonwl the amount of 12-hour men still In operation. 

Chiiinmin Walsh. Do y(»u know, Miss Tarbdl, the iuimb('r of employees In 
the Unltt'd Stab's Steel Corporation — the whole corporation — that still work 
12 hours per day? 

Miss Tarueli,. I do not. I think the la.st report sahl about 25 iwr cent, but 
now I do not know that. 

Cluilrman Waish. I might say for your information that the reiiort of the 
Commissioner of Labor for 11)10 .says that approximately 50 per cent of the 
employt'es of the Steel Corporation work 12 liours |H'r day. 

Miss Tarueli,. I thbdv that has lu'cn very much decreased. 

Chalrninn Walsh. 'I'here have hwu certain investigations made. I was just 
going to ask for jour ohsi*rvatloii us to the effect which those hours st'emed to 
have upon the ix*rs(*ns engaged In the Industry that were still working 12 hours 
a day. Did you ol)s<'rve any elTeet? 

Miss Tarbell. I do not believe a man can \vork 12 hours a day. Of course 
the kind of work tlu' sttx'l i)eopU‘ are doing a T2-hour day is not 12 hours of 
steady work ; that is understood. They will work 20 or Jk) minutes aud then 
they have a 20 or 30 minute rest. No man could live — I do not believe he could 
live very long and work six hours a day steadily under that intense heat. They 
have to their rest spells. 1 think that almost invariably men that work 
for 12 hours a day are physically — well, they are pale and they are thin and 
they are a little worn. 'I’hat Is not because they are doing too much work, but 
they are shut up long hours and they do not have sufficient social life. The 
stockholders’ report — you n'ntember that a year ago a committee of stock- 
holders examined all the steel plants. Their reix)rt, as I remember it, said 
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tUt*y did not think iho bad offeot on the men— that the effect was not so hud 
physically as It was socially; that if a man must Ik' 12 hours at his work he 
«Iid not K<?t a life. 

Chairiiian Wai.sh. That was the rei>ort of tlu' stocklu^lders of the United 
Htates Steel Co.? 

Miss Tarbell. Yes; the reiwrt of the stoekhohlers of the company — that 12 
hours’ work, oii .social grounds alone, should he done away with. 

Ohairman Walsh. What Is the e.seai>e fm* that? Sui>|)os(‘ tia* men entta^ted 
in it held that same theory and that their ai>parenl j)hysical <‘ondltlon was due 
to exhaustion, for Instanet>, (»verfatiKne. laev is tlu* apprian li heiniic made. If 
there is any, to escape from tho.se conditi<ms? 

Miss Tarbell. The ei<:ht-hour shift is the soluiliai. 

Chairman Walsh. How can they t;et It? 

Miss Tarbell. 'riie ei},dd-hour siiilt? 

Chairman Waish. Yes. If you say there were oO per cent Mill working 12 
hours a day in JPIO. and we will assume It holds good to^ia.x 

Miss Tarbell (Interrupting), It does not, I think. 1 think \oii will lind it 
is us low' as 2.1 per ceiU in some of (he plants and in others lower. 

Cliairman Walsh. In the preliminary report we have n'ceivj'tl I am told It 
runs about the snnie. We have not <oinpI<‘t<‘ly « la‘<ked that, ho\vev(‘r, 

Mi.ss Tarbkil. I tliink that is too high; I feel certain (hat It is. 

Cliairman Waish. Assuming tlau-e is a large ]u*oj)ortlon that still work 12 
hours a day, how is it being workisl out. or how can it h(‘ w'orUed out? 

Miss Tarbeli . 1 think it must lie worked out on l>etter managtunent, mort* 
tdlieieiit cooperation wiili tin* iiaai. 'I'lie men, of course, obji'cl, I talked with 
12-hour men in N’oedegrift, for in-^tanee, and they said (hey did not want an 
eight-hour shop l)eeau>e they couhl not earn as mueli. In the Oommonwi*idth 
plant, to which 1 lui'c* referred, (his same <Iass of work Is done on the eight - 
hour .shift, ami tiie labor in tin* faetory and the men are earning Just a.s much 
anti the output is Just as much. Tliat was done hy a seleutilic .study of (ht* 
problem. That work is all piecework, I think, and tht‘ phsv ratt; hi all opi‘nt- 
tlons was ralsetl a little. It w’as ralstsl so that In 8 hours (hey w’ould earn as 
much as In 12; the men were not (old that In order to keep that advanee In 
wages, .so tlie company elaim.s. that th(‘y mtist do more work, but as a iimlltT 
of fact they did do more work in the 8 hours than most of them hatl htam 
doing In 12 houis, he<*anse they camt* r(‘sted and refreshed and tlielr minds 
had lxH>n renewtsl h\ a little pleasure. They found they can tlo lltat In the 
Commonw'ealrh (’o,, and I hoiie the sHm*! lompany will find they eun do U. 
They have done away with the seven da.\s a week, and (hat is a very gnait 
advance, and It was done away with over (he objection of a groat many of (he 
men. I tlilnk lu one case 8,0(K) mmi left a Steed (’orporat ion's jdant Isicuiise 
the Sunday work was stopjied and went to (dants where Sunday work w'us going 
on. I think tliat is true. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Do you think the wage recelveil by the w'orker lm.s any 
elfei’t upon his ilcslre to work upon Sundays; Unit l.s, if he deems Ida pay ade- 
quate, whether or not llie whole »iuesilon of wage would not have a very deep 
effisd on a raan'.s desire to work long hours or an exlendisl number of days In 
a month? 

Mis.s Tarbell. I tldnk witli u niajorll.\ oi ukmi it would, lint there are always 
men wdio have sr>ii)e i\Mson or other 

Chairman Walsh t interrupting). Human selh.shiie.ss. 

Miss Tarbell. W<d), a iM»r.son may have some terrillc demands on him that 
makes him anxious to earn every cent that he <'arL Miai may have sick 
wives or cldidren and they think It Is ImiMudnnt to earn every ct*nt they can. 
We have a great many foreigner.-, in this eounlr> wlu> are living on pracil<*ally 
nothing, so they can f-uve up their money and go hack to their own countries 
and buy farms and live on them. That Is a bad condition for our Industry, 
but there are great bodies of foreigners that liave that feeling. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you make any study of wages In these Imiustrles you 
examined? 

Miss Tarbell. Yes ; I alw’ays did. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you consider the increase of wages as (’ompunHl with 
the Increase of the cost of living during the same iH?rhKl.s? 

Miss Tarbell. Y'cs; I alway.s tf»ok flgur<*« on that. 

Chairman Walsh. What did you observe In regard to the steel company In 
the Pittsburgh district In that resiHJct? 
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MIhs T.uiBKr.i.. I think all ovor the country the cost of living has increased 
faster than wages hav(‘ iucr(‘nstKl, and It always does. The <*ost of living goes 
up and the workmen have to have that behind them in order to get an increase 
of wiige^. 

('iiairman Wai-hh. To what extent did you observe that to be the condition 
in tiie I*lttsi)iirgh district? To what extent has it increased? It has been 
stated that the cost of living increascMi between 1001 and the present time to 
an extent [KMliaps of 100 ix*r cent greater than the increase of wages; would 
that be coi-reet? 

Miss 1\\umcLL. I tliink that Is putting it pretty steep, but I do not know. I 
liave those* tlgures soine'where, hut they are imt frt^sli now in my mind. There 
has bocMi an increase in the cost of living, timt is tlie ex{)erience, greater tlian 
tile IncrcMise of wage's. 

(Uiulrmiin Walhii. Did yon examine into the living conditions of the em- 
ployees (lCH*i)ly and extensiv(“ly in fliese cases? 

Miss '1'aiuu:i,l. I Iiavo sjm'iU ctuislderalde time, in not looking at the worst, 
with wlilch I was siifliciciiily familiar, Init looking at tliose tldngs which were 
groat improveanents to see wliat could he done. I \vante<i to get at things that 
laid been doin', la*caiuse when you know wliat lias be<‘n done you liave sometlilng 
to go on and Ivuve a iiressurc to put on people who tidnk eondltlons can not be 
Improvt'd. 

(Mialrman Walsh. Dlil you stialy the effect of the maintenance of stores by 
these large companies when' tlie employees buy supplit's? 

Miss Tauukli,. 1 liave lin'ii looking into tliat (luestlon for a number of 
>ears-~l looked into it at -in tin* coke region. In tlie Frick Ooke (Jo. In that 
region tin' mines are so far from tlie towns that there has to be a store of 
some kind, 'llie question is wlietlier tlie coniiiuny or an individual shall keep 
that store. As It is going now In those towns I tliink tliere are about 20, 
each one had its store. 

(’hairman Walsh. When' Is lliat? 

Miss M’AiiiJKi.L. Near l*i( islmrgli in the Fonnellsvllle district. Kach one of the 
20 towns I wi'Mt through liavt' a store. I took tiie prlc-es in tlie stores very 
earefully. I talknl with a g<M)d many women that were buying. A great 
many of thos(' womt'u were foreigners and I could Jiot talk with them, but I 
saw tlielr baskets, I saw tlie food they were buying. They are excellent shops. 
I think you can not lind lietter kept iiuteher shops anywliere. The prices of 
moat ^\ere 2 or n uts lowi'r th:in the prices in tiie nearest towns. The iteople 
\Nere not obllgnl to buy then*. There were wagons going through all the time, 
laM'f wagons and huteher carts and grocery wagon.s, hut tliere were no inde- 
IK'iulent stores. I am thorouglily convlneed that those stores are well managed 
and managed for the inti'resi of the employees. Tliut they always are is not 
true. You take It around — Just a little ways off in other mines and the stores 
are deplorulile. Oiu' caii.s<? of tlie strike in this district four years ago was that 
till' stores were liadly managed and tlie lU'ople were swlndlcnl on prices. Those 
stores vary a great ih'al. 

Flialrman Wai.sh. I>1(1 you liupilre into the eapitaliziitlon of the Union 
Supply (k)., which, I liclleve, is iljc name of the eonxu'atlon which operates the 
stores for the II. (■. Frick (’oal vN U<»Ue (’o.V 

Miss Taruell. No; hut 1 read tlielr re|M>rt ami liml that rejxirt in mind when 
I looked tifter these stores aiul was trying to eonvlni'e myself whether in this 
partlculnr location tlu* stores were well comlucted and whether the prices were 
higher or lower tlian tlie iit'opic could get the same gooilB for in adjoining 
towns. Now', us far us that eompaiiy was conceriaHl, I know those stores are 
good stores ami they an* not swindling the jieople. 

Oliaivjinnn Walsh. Iiid you observe any particular strength that those stores 
would have outside of the men* intiuenee of Its being operatetl by the owners 
of the enterprise? 

Miss Tahukia,. I do not get .\our (luestlmi, Mr. Walsh. 

OhUirman Walsh. Any tvonomie strength, we miglit call It, by reason of 
tlie i^et that the other stores were fartlier away and more difficult of access, 
or anything of tliat sort? 

Miss Tahulli. In most of the cases the other stores, Independent stores, 
were out of siiopping ilistance. There was no other clientele for these shops 
than the miners rlo iuscUes. The shops existetl for the miners. If there had 
imt luvn that sh(»p tliey would have had to go to town or to deal with the 
traveling wagons. In tliat case they seemeil to me to be doing a very good 
\\<a k tliatJ^. a iH'rfinHy honest bnsliiess profHisItion. There are many com- 
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stores that have for years swimlhMl the ailncrs, Oiat T know, lni< 1 
that was not being done In this particular ctise. I do not know what is la'lng 
done in the company's stores in other subsidltiry c*onipanle8 of the .st<H‘l com- 
pany. 

('halrinan VValhh. Yon saw the re|^>rl tJint was made on the comliflons of 
employment in the iron-arui-eteel industry in Uie Uniteil States to (he Fifly- 
second (Congress? 

Miss Tasuku.. Yes. 

Chairman Waj.nh. And you saw the statement made there as to the Union 
Supply t'o. of being capltallz^xl for ,$75,000? 

Miss Takheli,. Yi‘s, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And did you have that in mind when you made these 
Investigations? 

Miss Tarukll. Yi^ sir; I had read that, and 1 wanted to KtH‘ what kind of 
simps Uiey were running. 

Clialrinan WAr.sn. Well, mov, fnun your ol)sei'\’ati<ins, wiiat wtoild you say 
was tlie point of vantage or h<»w eould tliosc' stores nia’.e such iin enormous 
prolit as, assuming that report to C-ongn*8s to be cjtrrect, th(‘y wore making? 
WImt could they 

MIs.s Takbell ( iiilerruptlugi. Well, T <lon’t see how those ston‘s could make 
an enormous prolit ; I don’t know. 1 don’t know at what they bouglit. All I 
know is just what I have told you, that those store.s were selling to lh<>se 
miners a little rhoaiKU- on everything. I took lh«‘ prict^s of shoes, I imik the 
price-s of dry govslH, I took the prices of meal. I did not take tlie prices of 
green groceries, IxK'ausi* those mliu'rs were, prai'tically all of them, raising their 
own vegetables at that time; and T was v<‘r> mueh Interesteii in sHdng that 
the store its(‘lf was buying cabbages, gnsm grocer It's, and iK)tato(‘S of various 
kinds from tlie miners themselves that had raised them, and were sidling them 
outside. 

Clmirinan Walsh. I re<mgni7A; that. The reason I was trying to get at this, 
Miss Tarladl, is 

Miss T-vhbkll (interniiitlng). Yes? 

Chairman Walsh (continuing). I r(M*ognlz<* the fact that a company of that 
Idnd might have advantages other than i harging e.xcessive prlixid to Its patrons. 

Ml.ss Tauuk.ll. Yes; they would have. ^ 

Clialrinan Walsh. Sueli as buying in large quuntllles and being sure of 
w'hut the demand was going to be. 

Miss Takbell. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And the character of the goods to be bought? 

Miss Takbell. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh, I have heard and rec(>gnized that. But this report, now, 
stale.s that the rnlon Supply Co. (Ltd.), during the ,5li months for which 
records are available, paid dlvidend.s slightly over 1,017 per cimt of its capitali- 
sation, which represents an average of H72 pi*r cent per annum. They have 
now^ a nominal capitalization of $,5(X),(M)0, and have paid dividends thertHiu r>f 
80.5) per cent per annum or 537 tier cent on its original eapitulization. Now, 
you say, so far us you oltserviHl It, that the prices hav«? comi>un‘<! most favor- 
ably with tlm.se in the same locality; and you wimt Into (he fiueslion no deeiier 
than to make that examination you s|H*ak of? 

Miss Takbell. Yes; I know, of course, that they have mlvantages. In ihe 
llrst place, tliey owneil this ground — they ow'ntsl the building 

Cliulrniaii Wal,sh. They do not paj rent, for lustance? 

Miss Takbell. No, They must, of course, buy very intelligently, Is'cause tliey 
had a very good class of goods; but tliey keep a very fresh stock. It was 
Hither interesting to see how the hats and stylw comiiared. It wu«t.Just as 
good as tliey were In Pittsburgh. It was a fresh stock — not old stimk — that is. 
In those particular towns. I don’t suppose, of course, tliey could sell their 
goods 

Chairman Walsh. The prices charged in the stores has a very ilefinlte effect 
on what might be tenne<l real wages in a certain locality, meaning what % man 
retalUvS from his wages? 

Miss Takbell. Yes; of coarse, it has. And the way to get around that In 
small communities, industrial communities, the real way Is to curry on a co- 
operative store ; but you cun only carry on a cm»p(*ratlve store where the work- 
men own the store and are represented in Its management, and, if there are 
prodts, share In the profits, and must be reiiresented on the management. That 
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has done in some places, but It Is very diffiicnit to do that In a flnptn 
community like these mining camps and with foreigners. !|?hat is verv ruZ 
'But 1 think the Ideal way in a small community, where it must kin i7n u ' 
own shop, is to have the cooperative store Id which everybody has an interest 
That has been done in some places. I know of one or two that are admirably 
managed and owned by the workweD—by the whole group-^aod where even 
man that has any interest In it gets a share of the sales, gets lower prices, and 

fi-ets his dividends. ^ ^ j. 

cimivnum W’alhh. Now, Miss Tarbell, I do not wish to divert you at this time, 
becniise we are nil interested in this matter, but I feel that I ought to speak to 
you nbout this— these newspaper gentlemen are very pushing about getting 
snapshots of some of the witnesses, and they have asked me for— and so far as 
the commission is concerned, they may do that any time, but I do not like to 
hare them do it at this time without mentioning that to you and ascertaining if 
that is ail rlf'ht with you? 

Miss TAMBKrL. Well, if they don’t explode anything it is all right with me. 
Ohalrnian WALsn. Referring to Vandergrift particularly, Miss Tarbell, is 
there a definite policy there with relation to the organization of labor? 

Miss Takhell. As I understand it, Vandergrift was wliat Is called an open 
shop. There are In Vandergrift a great many members of unions, I think. I 
believe the union scale of wages prevails. That is iny impression. There is 
the same opposition In Vandergrift as there Is all through the Steel Trust, as I 
understand it, to a recognition of the union. 

(Chairman Walsh. The steel company has n definite policy against it, I 
believe? 

Miss Tarbell. Well, I don’t think they discriminate — so far as I know, I 
have never come across a case of wiiat I call u discrimination against a union 
man. That Is, I do not know of iiny subsidiary where they ask, “ Do you belong 
to a union or not?” Now, that Is ns far as my Inquiries go, and I always 
Inquire about that point. I found all through the steel plants a good deal of 
touchiness on the subject of unions. 

Chairman Walsh. Our attention has been called to an alleged resolution of 
the executive committee, which i.s said to be still in force, puss(Hl .Tune 17, 1001, 
as follows: ”We are unalterably opposed to any extension of union labor and 
advise the subsidiary companies to take a firm position when these questional 
come up and say they are not golflg to recognize It, namely, any extension of 
unions in the mills whore they do not now exist.” 

Does Uiat seem to be the general policy in all the places yon have visited? 
Miss Tarbell. Well, I should say that the managers wliorever I have been 
would be a little loath to lay down their labor policy quite as strong as that. 

And I have asked a great many of them, and their reply has been : ‘‘ Tliere are 
union ni(»n In this shop. We never ask whether u man belongs to a union or 
not. We never discriminate against union men.” I take that on their statement. 

I have asked in Vandergrift in various places whore I liave talked with labor- 
ing men, whether there had been any aelual dlserlminatlon. They said it was 
one of those things that they <n<l not talk about. Of course, the labor troubles 
have btH‘n very keen, and I think it setms gradually to be dying out, and the 
time may come when both sides will have a more reasonable attitude. It does 
not seem to me that It is an acute question in the steel plants. That is my 
impression. The invariable rejdy I got when I asked a manager about unionism 
was, “ There arc union men all through our shops. We never ask that question 
and never discriminate against diem.” The invariable answer, when I talked 
to a Avorkinan was, ” The union men are here, hut w^e ore not active, and the 
management would not stand for activity. They Insist on the open shop.” 

Chairman Wat.sh. Did you notice the affidavits that were flleil with President 
Taft in 1010 with respect to Vandergrift and to the effect that they were unable 
to swure a hall in Vandergrift in which to hold a meeting; that the wwkmen in 
the mills were spe<'iflcHlly forbidden any meetings? 

Miss Tarbell. Union meetings? 

Chairman Walsh. Union meetings ; that the organizers were forcibly attacked 
by the watchmen led by the foreman of the American Sheet & Tin Plate Oo., and 
that the organizers w^ere forcibly compelled to leave the town. 

Miss Tarbeli.. I inquired from two or three people, and they told me the same 
thing — that when the union organizers came into the town — ^there are in Van- 
dergrift a good many Italians and a good many foreigners that do not speak 
English — the foreign workmen chased them out That is what was told me by 
two or thre^differeut people. Whether it was true or not I don’t know. 
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^ Chalrnuu) Waub. Did yon observe vbetlter or not there was any poUtica) 
f&Dtro! exercised by tbe company in th» town— any political organisation of the 
community? 

Miss Taebkll. The town council Is made up entirely of men from the shops. 
I attend the town council meetings; I attended the meetings of the board 
of education, and It was made up entirely of shopmen. The men that ran the 
churches were all men that belonged in tiie shops. I hardly found one from tlu^ 
management There was no member of the management on the council, and no 
member of the management on the school board, os I remember ; of course, tbe| 
were In the different churches. 

Chairman Walsh. The mayor, or burgess ns they calltMl him, who was the 
mayor, regardless of his name, what was his position? 

Miss Takdkll. The mayor kept a store In Vandi*rgrift. 

Chairman Walsh. An Independent shopkeeper? 

Miss Tarbeli- He was an Independent s!iopkiHi)er entirely. I went to two 
im'etings of the town council. I went ilown once — they get a man In Jail about 
once in three weeks In Vandergrift, an<l It Is a great event when they have a 
man in Jail, and I was Invited to see the prisoner and hear the trial, which 
I did. 

I asked about political parties, and I was told that they had been pretty 
strongly Republican. Of course that class of workmen nearly all are hlgh-tarllt 
men, but wlien the* Progressive Party came along there was a great nuralM*r 
of them that went ov<‘r to the Progressive Party. I was shown their figures on 
the last election. The Democrats polled the largest vote and then the Republi- 
cans and then the Progressives umk then the Socialists. There are quite a 
number of Socialists in Vandergrift, and they have their lively meetings on the 
public square. Now, if they forbid the union to meet on the public square I 
don't know it; but they have got In Vandergrift what would be an absolutely 
wonderful public forum, and the Socialists come and gather there, and T saw 
them groui>ed togetlior, and there was no lnttM*ference so fur os I know'. They 
have only one policeman on duty in Vandergrift, and as they have a pretty good 
surface to cover he might n<d have IxMm cliaslng Socialists that particular 
moment; but I understomi they were not chased, that they were allowed to 
hold their meetings freely. 

N«nv, if they forbid \inIon me<‘tlngs I do not know; hut of course it is very 
foolish If they do. They ought to say, “ Come on, hoys, here is the square, and 
talk all you want to.” 

(hialrman Walsh. Our attention lias lasm called to u proclamatiou issued 
by .lames H. Chambers, burgess, on the .‘list day of August, lfi09, at a tlnaj 
when it Is claimed organizers of the American Fe<lerutlon of Labor undertook 
tt) hold meetings there. Did you set? that rt*solution? 

MLss Takbell. No; I never saw that. 

Chairman Walsh. It was u procluinutlon. It remls as follow's: 

“After congratulating the people of Vandergrift and the adjoining boroughs 
on the measure of peace and prosp(*rlty which now' pervades the community, 

I know' that I voice the sentiment of all good people In saying that we wonid 
deplore anything that would mar the peac'e and liarmony which now p<?r- 
vades the entire community, and this Is particularly so as regards Vandergrift 
Borough. It Is therefore a matter of regret that outside influence seems to be 
at w’ork, the accomplishment of which would only tend to disturb the pea<*e 
and order of the Borough of Vandergrift I refer to marches, parades, meet- 
ings, and demonstrations by persons, mostly nonresidents, and which would 
have no other effect than to engender 111 feeling among our neighbors and 
citizens. 

“As the corporate officer of the Borough of Vandergrift, Pa., charged with 
the maintenance of peace and order In the borough, I can not tolerate or 
permit any such conditions to exist 

“Now, know ye, that I, James H. Chambers, burgess of the Borough of 
Vandergrift Pa., by and under authority and power in me vested by law, do 
hereby— until such time as may seem more expedient— forbid the assembling 
of persons In large crowds upon the streets, alleys, highways, or private prop- 
erties, and all marches, parades, public meetings, or any other public demon- 
stration within the borough limits, and all persons are commanded to follow 
their usual vocations In their usual quiet way. 

“ Oiven under my hand and seal this Slat day of August, 1009. 

“James H. Ghambeis, 
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You say your attention wa« not called to that? 

Allan 'Paebell. 1 never saw that; no. A very foolish order. 

Chulruian Wai.sh. What Is that? 

Mlaa Tarueij.. A very foollah order. 

(Uialruiaii Walhh. A very f<x)llah onler, and, of course, would be a aerious 
interference with democracy there or elsewhere. 

Mrs. Hurriiriun would like to ask you some que.stlons. 

(k>rninlssl<)ner Hahkiman'. Miss Turbell, In the hands of u'l'Crupuhm.s em- 
ployers, can scientific iimnaKement work to the cletriinent of the employees? 

Miss 'r.Miaui.L. VV'ell, it can not work very long, because scientific iriunage- 
inenl defMUKls absolutely uikhi the workmen. It can not be put over unless the 
W(»rk(‘r agrtH'H — absolutely can not. I think that has been provetl again and 
again. Wheiever the uttein[)t has been made, a.s it has been made sometimes, 
t(» make tlie tlme.s t(M> short ™sonu‘tl men an employer will come along to the 
time study tiiaii arid say, “Well, just shorten that up a little.” Wherever they 
do that they have trouble. It won’t work out unless you have the full co- 
ojK^ratlon of the workmen. It depends entirely on the workmen. 1 an iX‘rfoctly 
convinctsl of that. 

(knnml.ssloner Hakkiman. Where scientific managemeiU is installetl, In your 
estimation, Is or Is not orgardztsl labor valuable? 

Miss TAiinEi.i.. 1 Udnk organize<l labor is always valuable 

(’(umnlssloner IIakuiman. You «Io not consiilta* it msc.ssary though? 

Miss TAKiiKt.u. You mejin ne<-essary to the installation of the system? To 
the working of the system. 

(’omndsslcua'r IIauioman. Yes — 1<> tia* ef!U)loyees. 

Miss 'PAunELi.. Iiidlvhlually? 

(lommlsslom'r IIakuiman. Yes 

Miss Takuki.l (lnt(*rruptlng). Well, that all deptmds upon how — upon what 
ideas the employees have; how much they hellev<* In cmqK'nitlon among them- 
selves; how inueh they believe that tliey <‘an <!(► througli a united effort. The 
union Is an orgjinlzatlon that ought to con<*ern itself with everything that 
corieerns tlie best Interests and (U'velopinent of the bfKly of p(.H)ple In it. 
Wherever you can get a Imdy of men working together for their own Inter- 
ests It is a good thing, I think it is a great mistake not to foster the unions. 
I think many Intelligent eni]do.vers see that nn<l would rather have their men 
unlonlze<l. I have had many employers tell me they would not under any cir- 
cumstances d(> away with the union; that they thought it was a fine thing all 
the way around. 

Commissioner Uarriman. Hut fnnu tlu* point of view of the employ(‘e, you 
do not consider it as a protection, wlu*ro tliere Is scientific management, that 
there should he uidonlzing? 

Miss TAunKLi., You mean do I consl<lcr it es.sontlul to tlie hone.st manage- 
ineiit ? 

Commissioner Haruiman. Y<^. 

Miss Tarrei,!.. No; I do not. I don’t tldnk it is esentlal. Wliere ycm have 
solmdlfic management properly installeil It Ls because you have very Intelli- 
gent workmen jind where you have employers and managers of a very high 
grade and Mherc* th(‘y know tliat any imposition, any unfalrm^s, any Injustice 
that is workeil on the operative rebounds on themselves— where they tmder- 
stand that pt^rfectly, and where their gi-eat idea Is to do full justice and 
develop that emidoyoe to the fullest extent. It is primarily a system, just as 
Air. Taylor has said tigaln and again, to develop men. Only those men who 
are enlightencsl enough, Mho are big enough to see that tliey can not any 
more have injustice done or any more imimse upon an operative than a union 
would, Now, wliore the system is inlsunderstootl and there Is a tendency to 
abuse it, the union ought to l>e sufficiently familiar with the system, and with 
how and ivhen it is properly Installed, to put a check to it; but it will only 
ball things up unless they really understand the system. 

Commissioner IIarrixian. Miss Tarbell, to what extent do women share the 
burdens of men in Industries, in your study — have you found out? 

Miss Takrell. Just what do you mean by “the burdens,” Airs. Harrlman? 

Commissioner Hakriman. Well, I mean as to hours and poor wages and 
amount of work they have to do? 

Miss Tarbell, The wages of women are ordinarily lower. There are, of 
course, reasons for that. They are not as stable a quantity in Industry as 
men ; and then there arc fewer of them that are trained Of course, the great 
body of women that go Into factories go In without any knowledge at all. 
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untnilntHl, ami thoy liavi* tv> learn tbelr work and that njlUtutes a^faln»t 
their wuge!<. If wo could have some kind of Iralnlnf^- If we omv <‘ould ;;et all 
oar o|)eratIon. all our tasks, made worthy; a standard for every task "-now, 
that Is one thinji: 1 stv In sclent Itic manajrement which makes It appeal to me. 
It says there is no such ihiiif; as n menial task; that you shouhl 8tU(l.\ every 
task and wt a standard for it. And It dot's not matter whot a man or woman 
d«»es, it oin^lit to he worth doiiijr and you ought to tind out the worih> way 
of doing It. 

There are poor girls tlirown into the.se big factorle.s and none of them know- 
ing anything ahoiil tlteir work ami iHTliaps never have si'on a niacltlne. And 
the\ take tlaun and put tluun jit machines witiiotit any Instruction except 
wliat a driven manager will give, or f(»reman. Tljat is a great handicap. The 
woman is not wortli imich. Poor tiling, liow can slie be? Slu' lias iiad no 
training. 1 believe jieople onglit not to lie allowed to go to wm‘k mil II they 
know the job. We ouglit to liave soim system of training for everything. 

(’oniniisslduer II\ian\i\N'. And you tliitik that is tlie reason for the lower 
Mages women rec<'i\e? 

Miss Tauuki I.. I sa\ iliat is one, 

('oniniissloner Ti viuu \i an. One reason? 

^liss TAuaKi.i., AnotIn*r n‘as«m is tliat they are not as stable a quantity. 
Another reastm Is tliat llu‘y an* not eager to fiusli tliems(‘lves up in a par- 
ticular trade; that is, (he peno«l of service is rather a sliort one witli lliem; 
they marry. 1 tldiik Hint all theM* tilings militates against tlieir wages. Then, 
of (oiii'se, a gn-al luau.v of tlu* <qK‘rations an* low-grade (iperatlons, and they 
are viay elieap operations. 

Comml.sslon Haiuumvn. Ml.s.s 'Parhell, do you find that suffrage would Im- 
prove, or tlie reverse, tin* condition of women In industry? 

Miss Takhfi.i,. Well, I think tliat is very hard to say. 1 tliink somei lines It 
niiglit improve it. 

CVmimlssioner HAiiiuMA.N. You tliink It might Improve it? 

Mls.s Takiif.lu 1 tliink it might improve* it somi^times; and — it would depeml 
<»n the (‘(»iidit ions. I <!<» not like to see* w'omen in poUli(*H laH’ause, of course, 
our ituhlic life is nien'ly f>artl.*'aii politics as It go<*.s now, and 1 would rather 
e<*e tlu*ni doing less self inter(*st(‘d tilings. 

(lommisslomT JIai;i!1man. Weil, to what extent <Io the hnanclnl powers which 
control Industry ui<l or Iiam{H'r vulfrage? 

.Miss TAKnr.i.i. Oli, 1 don't tliink tliey have anything to do with it. 

(’oni mi S.S loner Hakiuman. You do not 

Miss Tauhell. (Ml, I don’t tliink they would bother tliem.selvea alioiit sulTragi*. 
Most of the men I know believe in suffrage. It is not tlie men that are ket*p- 
Ing suffrago away from the women; It is (he women. 

Commissioner Haiuiiman, .Miss Tarliell, lias w'onieri’s sufi’rage. so far as you 
know', lielpeil to secure ami enfm-ce laws minlinizing vici* or lias It not? 

Miss Takiuu.e. I don’t know. 1 don’t tlmik (hut suffrage lias had fair enough 
lest on that ]>oln(. Prohahly the best laws we liavi* had in regard to w’omen 
and children have been made In Slates wliere lliere is no woman suffragi* 

Of course, some of the Western States liave adojitiHl a hod\ of laws that an* 
very gmid. They hav<* g<»ne around to <lltiercnt Stales and found the h'*sr laws 
ami voted them. But no law' is worth mm*l! whlcli does not grow out of actual 
comlitloii. You copy a law from Massachusetts over In (%)lor:nlo or Utah, and 
that is not nmeh giwid. What you want i.s a law liorn in Ulali and u law horn 
in Colorado. The condltion.s always differ in illfTerent iMaccs. I think tin* age 
of con.sent has liwn rtilstsl in all the sutTrage States, whicli of course Is a good 
thing; I think that wherever we have women suffrage we will get legislation 
against liquor. Whotlier you will get Its eiiforw*ment, I don’t know. That 1« 
up to the women and dejiond.s on how active they are and how' Intelligent and 
how much interesteil they are. You will get a vote against liquor— you will 
always get that where you have sulTrnge. I think, though, they did not get it 
In California. 

Commissioner Harriman, No; I believe not in California. Did you, Mr. 
Welnstook? 

O)miiiisaloner WEI^’8TocK. In a good many local districts ; yes. 

Chairman Waj.sh. Commissioner Lennon says he would like to ask you a 
question or two. 

Commissioner Lbnnon. Miss Tarbell, In your work on the magazines, would 
you permit the appHcdtion of the Taylor system to your work as to the time 
you should WTite a sentence in, as to the particular adjective you should use in 
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a particular case if there were several having nearly the same meaning? 
Would you permit them to govern your time and your motions and where your 
Ink should stami and how your i)en should be held? 

Miss Tarbkll, Well, if they could show me a better way of holding my pen 
and a b(*tter way of placing my ink bottle why shouldn’t I permit It? However, 
you must rememlwr that the Taylor system, sa far as It has been applied, applied 
to mechanical operations. It does not apply and has not been applied to writ- 
ing. I think It might he a very goo<l thing for most of us If we had something 
strenuous over us. We art* a pretty sloppy people. 

(lomml.ssionor Lknnon. Is there any such thing In a machine shop, for in- 
stance, as a mechanical operation without mental activity? 

Miss T.vumki.i,. Oh, no; oh, no; and one of the g(K)d things about scientific 
uuuuig(‘nient is that it is a great stimulus to mental activity — a great stimu- 
lus. That Is, it teaches you tlie right way to do things. You have to learn it. 
You have to think whetlu*r you are doing it right or wrong all the time. Your 
mind must be on that. This old mechanical unthinking operation, rule-of-thumb 
oiieration, is very bad for the brain. It don’t keep you lively enough; don’t 
jack you up enough. 

(loinmi.ssioner Lennon. If there wa^ an attempt hy tliose who purchase the 
writing of i)eople who wrlt(‘ to introduce some system of .so-called scientific 
management, would the writers insist upon cooperation in every detail as to its 
introiiuctlon V 

Miss Tarukle. Well, of course, we have over us .something that corresi>onds 
to that ; we luive the iR'ople that set our standards for literature; we have our 
crltl<*s; we have our editors who are always driving us to greater etlhdency. 
There probably is no class of p(*ople that are harder driven for greater output 
than the journalist hy tho.se pcMjple over them that are always seeking to make 
their pi'rlodicals more elllcient and more productive. 

Ooinml.ssloner Lennon. Well, those general principles apply to the mechanics, 
too, do they not? 

Miss Takhell. Yes; those principles are very much the principles — they jire 
not nearly so — not work(‘d out so w(‘ll as for mechanical op(*ration, but they 
are analogous. That is, I think the more nearly that I can apply the principles 
of acientlllc management in my own work the iKdlm* workman I will be. Tlie 
trouble with me is I am not an elllcleni enough iH‘r.son. 

(Nunmlssioner Lpinnon. In tho.se phmes, some of which you mentioned the 
name, doe.s the bonus .system, or the increased wjige, that you speak of, apply to 
all workmen In the shoi> or industry or only to a small proiK)rtion of them? 

Miss Tarrki.l. In .some simps that I have hmi in I think that everybody had 
the increa.stHl Mage. In certain other shops not. Tlu*re are some operations 
that are very dlflicult to put under scientific management. You must remember 
that It is a science that is in Its Infamy. The worknum come slowly under it. 
That Is, they are slowly e<lucat(‘d. It is a .system of education. 

("ommi.ssloner Lennon. Have you found tl»at the unions an^ opimsod to real 
selentlfic managemeiii ? 

Miss Tarbell. Well, I can only judge from their expression. I have read 
all the testlniony Ind'ore tlds eoininlsslon, an<l 1 eertainly got the Idea that they 
did not know very much about it, for one thing; and then another thing, that 
they were not taking any very active st«*i)s to find out. That makes me feel 
badly, bwau.se I believe in unions, and I think (here are no people in the 
<-ountry Mdth greater respmislblllty on their shoulders than the unions; and 
that they shouhl pass lightly and without thorough inv(‘stigatlon on anything 
In the M’orld that promises to help the men and women under them seems to me 
very bad. 

Commissioner Lennon. You are aMare of the fact that the unions most 
vitally Interested have been studying the matter carefully for years, since Mr. 
Taylor first lntro<luced his system — continuously? 

Miss T\ruki,i.. I am very glad to know that, hut 1 have s»M*n no reports that 
would show it. 

Ooniinissioner Lennon. I Just wantetl to ask you one or tw^o questions regard- 
ing the coke industry. I>o you remember the lime when in the coke fields of 
Pennsylvania women Mere to be seen firing the ovens practically stripped to 
their waists? 

Miss Tarbeel. Yes ; I have seen them doing that. 

Commissioner Lennon. Was that under the administration of Mr. Lynch? 

Miss Tabbsll. 1 do not know. I never saw any great amount of It — ^ 

Oonimlssluuer Lennon. Well, I have seen hundreds. 
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Tabrkix. Yes? I nevor siiw a gmii n mount of It. 

Otmimlssloner Lknnon. Has that entirely Imhmj ivniove<!? 

Miss Tarbei.l. It Is many yoara since I have stvii a woman working around 
a coke «>ven. I do rmt know; I would not say. I think some of the conditions 
in those coke vlllaKt‘s now — In those c»ike ovens — are as bud as they were. I 
luu.st judge from the ext«‘rIor. but It has been many years since 1 have seen a 
woman around a coke oven. 

(Nnnmlsshmer Lk\\o\. I>o ytm asiTilK* the changes In .such comlillons us 
tiHJse tliat have taken plat'c to the activity and Initiative of the stiH?! com- 
pany <»r to the agitarion of the eommon |H*ople throughout the UnittHi States? 

Miss Takmkit,. Well, 1 think advancement Is always the result of enllghten- 
inent on the part of our iMH)ple that aflfe<’ts everylHsly. Public opinhui on these 
subjects Is enlarging all around. We all of us sec this thing nun h larger than 
we did 10 years ago. All of us are learning. The stiS‘1 company lia.s b<H*n 
learning very fast. 

( ’onnnlssloner Lknnon. You think that Is true? 

JIKs Taiuikii.. Ve.s ; 1 think that Is true. The company had learned a 
g<HMl deal when it s(op|H‘d Sunday work. I tldnk yt»u will coia'eile that it 
learmsl a big thing Hum. 

(’ommissioner Lrwo.'. Put they have not stopiMsl It. 

.Miss T.MmEi.i.. W(‘l!. then, I am misinformed Ilow mueli Sunday work do 
tlu'.v have? 

t 'ommissloiuT l.LNNON. I could not say the pt-rcenlnge, hut there are (pilte u 
numl>er of their plants 

Miss Taiuikm. ( iincirui>tlng). Well, I .supiMise Hicre is always a certain 
amotint of Sunday work in everything; anything that go<*s on. I know' in my 
house the cook Inis to cook Sunday dinner. Ni>w. the Sunday work I have 
.'S>en in the Steid (’ori>oratlon plants has lieen this — there are always wateh- 
men. There must he watchnum in tho.se plants. 1 think we would conewle 
that. The furnace ovens have to 1 m* taken care of, and I think that In most of 
tlu* *»|H‘n hearths tlan* will he a .shift eome on toward night on Sunday 
h<*<-au-e llu* fiirna(«‘s <;m not he allowe<l t<j g(‘t eold without great loss, I 
really ladleve tliey are making an elTort to .stop Sumla.v work, and that they 
ha\e ( ut off a great deal of it. I would not want to say that the St(H*l C’orixirH- 
lion lias the largest \iews of labor In the world, hut I think they have done some 
mighty go<Ml things In tlu* last y(*ar. They ha\e he<*n willing to say this: "Wo 
have hetm doing tilings that were not right and we have put our whole force 
to correcting what is wrong." Now, 1 say that Is aeiing like a man. They 
have not stopi><*<l h> any iiM*ans. They are going on at this very time. Then, 
this safety work of thcir.s — that is the best that there has htsMi in any country. 
If llu* union would take the code that they have laid down for their places and 
say, " We are going t.» in.sist ujion this In all plants," they wouhl do a great thing 
for tlu*in,selve.s. Their sanitation work Is u great work. They are enlurging 
all the time. They are learning. Let us give them a chance. We all ha^e 
lots to learn about these things. 

Conimis.sjoncr Lennon We admit that, hut Jiasn’t the workingman In an 
Iniiusiry a.s much right to Initiate reforms as the employer? 

Miss Taiuiki.]- Oh, \es, 

(Commissioner Lknmjn. And have the say as to whos«‘ Ideas shall he tried out? 

Miss Taruell. He (ertaluly ought to have. 

(’’ommls.sloner Lennon. Well, where has Hint lu*en tlone by (he stei*! com- 
pany or any of the otlier great corporations? 

Miss TARBEI.L, Well, take this safety work. I think If you will examine the 
records of the safety work that you will find a great many thlng.s suggesKnl by 
the workers that are being trksl. 

Oommlssloner Ixnnon. By the individual workmen tJiemselves? 

Ml.ss Takreix. I know that to I>e true. Lsn’t that true? 

(Jonimissioner Lennon. By the individuai workman, yes. 

JII.SH Tarreel. By the Individual workman. 

Commissioner Ix:nnon. But by cooperation of all tlie workmen in the plant 
or Industry? 

Mi.ss Tabbeu.. Well, that whole .safety work Is cooperative work. There Is no 
steel <*ompany that does not have a safety committee made up of the men, awl 
they are coopi*ratIve in their tendency, which is always a good thing. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is alL 

(Chairman Walsh. .Commissioner WeinsUKk would like to ask a few* ques- 
tions, please. 
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Commissioner VVeinhtock. If, as you pointed out, Miss Tarbell, the eight- 
hour day Is practicable and profitable In the Illinois steel mill, why could it not 
be made practicable and profitable generally? 

Miss Tarbell. I think it could, myself. I am perfectly convinced of that. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Then you know of no gooil reason why it ought 
not to be a common condition? 

Miss Tauijell. The only reason why it is not a common condition is of course 
the matter of efiiciettcy and of intelligence In installing it 

C/omiuissioner VVkinstock. Well, now, Is there any corporation that you know 
of that lias at its command higher brains — better brains and higher ability tbau 
this steel comyiuny, for example? 

Miss Tarbell. No; I think not. 

Olmndssloner Weinstock. They have the best that money can employ any- 
where? 

Miss Tarbell. Ves. They ouglit to have anywhere, at least. 

(Commissioner Weinstock. Why .should it not lie possible for tliein to estab- 
lisli it if that has lunm esfahllsIuHl in smaller concerns? 

Miss 'rAiiBELL. I believe it is p()sslble for them to establisli it. I believe they 
ouglit to do it. 1 know they are contemplating it. At least I think if you read 
their public statements — and that is what 1 depend upon — you will find that 
there is much talk of this. They feel, 1 suppose, that changes of that kind in 
corporations as big as theirs and as unvvlt'ldly with so many dllTerent in- 
fluences, are slowly made. We can all understand tliat it is a pretty big under- 
taking In its operation. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, I remember reading rtniently a copy of the 
last annual report to the stockholders of the Unibnl States Steel Co., and as I 
now recall it there was a sluteinent ma<le therein to the (‘lT(M.*t that it was not 
po.ssihle to operate tlie mills on an eight-hour iiasls, and yet that is what you 
say you saw witli your owm eyes in Illinois is a fact, tlien it would indicate 
tlmt tlie writer of that statement was in error. 

Miss M'aubell. Y('s, 

(kanmlssloner Weinstock. And rliat it is iiosslble to establish an elght-lumr 
shift. 

Miss Tarbeix. Yes. 

Commissioner ^^'EINHTocK. In that industry? 

Miss TARBEtJ., I iK'lleve it is pos.sii)le from what I imve .schul 

Commissioner Weinstoc k. From the study tiiat you have made of scientific 
sltop management, you believe, Miss Tarbell, scUmtllU* shop management is 
compatible with collective bargaining? 

Miss TA11BKI.L. Yes; 1 do. 

(Jommlssluner Weinstock. And the two can go hand in hand? 

Miss Tarbell. 1 believe so. Tliat is, you can in most shops; the basic wage in 
many of tlieiii of course, is the result of collective bargaining. Tliey rtart there. 

C^unmlssloner Weinstock, Yes. 

Miss Tarbell. And 1 do not si'e why tiio lionus or the premium or the addi- 
tional wage, whatever form It may lake, shouhl not he fixisl collectively. I do 
not for myself just see how' It can be clone, but if that is the point at which 
labor stleks, tlien I lliink that is the iiolnt that ought to he' considered. 1 do 
not see why it should not lie workt'd out. I think tiiere are a great many 
sciontifle c‘xports tliat feel tliat it can be worked out. 

(\)miidsKl(>iit?r Weinstck’k. Well, scientific management — as you have Just 
explained— -is based upon tlie standard wage and a plus in the form of a bonus. 

Miss H’arbei.l. Y<*s. 

Commissioner Weinstoc k. Therefore, collective bargaining is c'ssentlal to es- 
tahllsliiug the standard wage — the basis? 

Miss Tarbell. T think myself it is a gocnl thing, collective bargaining for tlie 
basic w’age, and collc'ctive bargaining is good for anything, that all of these 
things ought to he done collecdlvcdy, c*(K»peratively — everything. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And as I recall it, we have had scientific manage- 
ment exi>erts on the' witness stand who luive given It as tlielr opinion that where 
sclentlflc management prevailcHl unions wc*re nmlless. And I think we have 
had some even go so far as to say that they would not cooperate with organ- 
ized labor in scieutitlc management because they had found that organized 
labor was hostile to tlie introduction of scientific management and would hinder 
it wherever possible*, and tlierc'fore they regarded organized labor as a disad- 
vantage in ahoiks where soientlflc management was introduced. Now, is there 
a sound basis for the position of these experts? 
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Ml8H Tamej.u Of cour«*, I do not know the particular exi)eiieui‘(‘ on widch 
they are basiug that statement Of course, the installation of scientific 
management in shops is a very dimcult profdeiu. It Is a long problem. There 
are a great many fa(*tors involveil in it. A man has his hands pretty full, ami 
as I understand it in going into a shop 11^*86 engineers demand— thev are 
Hup<?rlor to the employer. They will allow no interferenee with tladr metluHl. 
They have what they believe to Ik‘ a selentltlc forimilu to be Installed where 
pt'ople have to be piTsuaded to do that; they have to be taught timt. You have 
got to teach the man generally at the head. He d<»es not know what it is about 
and gejierally he gocvs at it, he Is making an experiment for the time he Is fool- 
ing away, and it is a waste of money, and all of the imnuigers musl he con- 
verttHl and all of the w.>rktiien imisl be c<m\erted, ev(*r\lMHlv llirougbont the 
shop has to bt‘ converte<l, and they have to learn. U Is like sitting down to 
learn a new .sclenc-e., to li*aru a new cub-ulus. It takt's a long time. 

I think what they fear is they fear the InterP-rence of a man who don’t know 
what it is all abiuit. They tliink tliey have trouble <'noiigii, and they say they 
would have more iroubh* if they lm<l the union, lie fe<*ls that the union is 
going to obJ(‘et to scientilu* managtamait las-au-^j* It has not taken In its n*i)re- 
senlatlve, can’t take him in. Why, then, 1 tldnk it is tlie pai l of intelligence 
and wisdom on lia* j)art of sel<sullie employci-s to take them in as far as he can 
and explain it to tliein as he does tlie manager, l>eeause lie ha.s gid to convert 
<*V(*r.vbtKiy to It. 

Commissioner Wkin8To< k. Do you believe, Miss Turbell, (hat workers sliuu d 
have a voice In fixing the liomis gi\en for liigh ellicimieyV 

Miss Taiuikll. Yes; I think the worker sliould liuve a voice in everything 
that concerns him. 

Commissioner Wkinst(k;k. You believe, then, in industrial democracy? 

Miss Takiielu I do, aiisolutely. 

Commissioner Wejnstock. lx‘t me repeat a statement made by Mr. lirandelM 
before the Industrial Commission in Washington some months ago in conuett- 
Hon with sclent Itic management, and let me ask, If I may, in liow far you 
concur w’lth Ids i»oint of view. He made the statenumt that lie tliought orgnii- 
I'/Asl labor was making a great errm* in lighting scientlllc inaimgeineni : that 
ho bellevetl It was organized laiiors greatest <»i>p<»rtijnity to ciMijicrate and to 
du and to ai<l in its iiisiMilation because In* believed it was in the Interest 
ultimately of the worker, and that if organiz.iHl lalior continued hostile to 
scIcMitilic niaimgeiiienl it could lose its uselulness, because scientliic manage- 
ment had come to he — <*01110 to stay and would be IntriMluciHl regurdless of 
the attitude of organized labor, and therefore it was wise, in his Judgment, for 
organized labor to welcome it rather than to light it. 

Now, In how fur do your oli.servatlons ami \<nir investigations lead you to 
(oiicur In that ojiinlon of Mr. Brandeis? 

.Miss Taudell. I concur absolutely in tliat. ^My inl<*rcst in sclentillc manage- 
ment is because I believe wlien propm-ly installed it makes for industrial 
ilemocracy, and Uie one that it wrves ni(*st is tlie workman. Of course, you 
can’t blame labor leaders or workmen for being suspicious of what they don’t 
understami, but no man bus a rigid to allow ids suspl<-lons to interfere with 
that which may is’issibly serve those that lie lead-*. tVe sliould try all things. 

Comniis.sioner Weinmw k. Yt*s; they ought to have the oihui minll. 

Mkss Taruei.l. They ouglit to have Oie open iiiiml, and th(*y ought to do a 
tremendous amount ot good hard work on iho subjwt. It Is u liari! thing to 
understand. I do not pretend to un<lerstund a sclen«* tJiat it took 2.') yeara 
to develop. And It has had some of tlie liest brains in this country at work 
on It. 

Now, it can not be dismisseil tJiis way, Ims-uusi* we do nor understand It 
We must put our minds to It. I think Mr. Ilramlels Is perfectly right in say- 
ing that this thing will go on any way. Another n*ason for Die thorougli study 
of it by labor men is that, like all things it may be abused. 

Commissioner Wein stock. Would that abuse not be kept in check, in re- 
Btralnt, if labor had a voice. 

Miss Tarbelu Tliat almse always destroys tlie system, but it could be pre- 
vented if you had an Intelligent voice. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. ComDiis.sioner Ballard wrould like to ask some questions. 

Commissioner Ballard. Just one question regarding scientific management. 
Does this scientific raanageraent encourage the eight-hour day? 

Miss Tasbell. Well, wherever I have found a shop under si'lentiftc manage- 
ment the hours have been greatly re<luced. The hours In this IMlgrlm Laundry 
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to which I referred to have been re<luco<l to 40i a wi'ek. Sclentittc nmnaije- 
inont means that you have j;ot to ktH'p a body of people In goo<l condition ; their 
minds active and finders nimble, f<H>lln^; like work, and you can not do that if 
you have got too long hours. 

Commissioner Baij.aiu). You si)(>ke awhile ago of the Increase in the cost 
living being more rapid than the increase in wages. By that do you mean 
the Increast* in the cost of so-called necessities of life, ft>od and the cheapt^rv 
grades of clotliiJig, or do you mean in the Increasetl demand on the part of the 
world that ev(‘ryl) 0 <ly almost In this country has for some articles whi' h some 
y(‘ars ago vvc'ro called luxuries and are not calle<l necessities. Is that where 
the cost of living conu'S In? 

Miss TAaiiKLL. Of (“ourse, tiiat comes in. But if you take what we call 
nwessitlos — bread, nu'at, rents, common clothing — the statistics of the Bureau 
of laibor show that the cost of living in the last 1!() or ‘J.*) years has kept a 
little ahead of the rise in wage. I think that nearly always hapi>ens. It 
has happened, I think, quite markedly in the last 20 years. 

Comml.ssloner Balcaud. While I am not imepared to argue the iiuestlon of the 
high cost of living — you si)oke first of flour and that the flour up to last July 
was cheaper tliaii It had been, except oiict* or twice in tlie last 20 years. 

Miss Tarhki.l. Yes. 

Commi.ssioner Bai.lakd. And for corn meal and other articles of food? 

Miss Tauhki.l. Did tliey get it in the loaf of bread that we buy? 

Commissioner Ballaud. If it became so much of a luxury that th(\v «lld not 
make their own bread and bought fancy cakes, that is getting hack to the form 
of luxury, that is the very point I want to ask if you have studied. 

Miss Tauhkll. Well, I belliwe, Mr. Ballard, tliat a gieat many tilings that 
20 years ago were called luxuries rigidly have lieeome necessities. 1 believe 
the* workman ought lo have as necessities more of tlie things that once were 
luxuries. All of the good things of this w'orld ought to he more evenly divided, 
and that (he means by which they get (hem ought to k<M'p pa<*e with that in- 
creased demand. 1 think that is the right thing. 

Commissioner Ballakd. The reason why we sliould not all enjoy some of the 
so-called luxuries? 

Miss Tarbktj.. Certainly. Kveryboily ought to enjoy all the reasonable 
luxuries. 

Commissioner Ballaud. Just one more question. Have you made a study 
at all where any factory or any plant has gone from the 12 to the 10 hour day, 
and from the 10 to the 8 hour system, as to what the w'orkmen do with that 
adileil f«uir or live hours of leisure? 

Miss Takiikli,. Yes. 

(\)minlKsloner Baia.aud. Has it had a tendency with the shorter hours to 
rtMluce the amount of drinking and reduce the amount of gambling, so called? 

Miss Tarbei.l. I suppose we could all of us i)ick iq) a man who, when he had 
only eight hours to work, sinud that two extra hours in a saloon. But the 
.shorter hours reduce tiie amount of liquor consunu'd by the working people, 
fl'he liquor Is oftt'U taken by i)eoi)Ie wiu> are overworked to whip up their 
laded energy. That Is what makes — It is the 12-hour ilay that makes the drink- 
Pij; — because If y<‘U work 12 hours a day you are worked tuit, and you have 
got to get sometidng to whip you up, and probably liiiimr is the thing to do It. 
I Mlevo shorter hours makes for sobriety. I believe it makes for liealth. In 
m(>st places where I have seen the elgbt-bour day in operation sports were 
increasing enormously. That is one thing that has Increased in the Steel 
CoriK)rutlon enormously. With the putting In of the eight-hour day— nearly 
thre<‘- fourths of the nuuj are on the eight-hour day— vou will Ihul in all the 
sttH*l plants big ball games, people, the men, all playing ball. You will find 
that the libraries on tlie shorter day are l>etter patronizeil. That is a matter 
of statistics, I can give you statistics fn>m Vaudergrift and Homestead on 
that i)oint. I do not have them here. I was out in Wisconsin a year ago and 
one result of the sliorter-hour day out there was the number of men in night 
school. Tlie men go to night school. They were using their time to Improve 
themselves. . . . 

And Mr. James Duncan, the head of the granite-cutters’ association, who was 
before this commission, states that with the shortening of the hours of the 
granite cutters the number of men who went to night school and that w'ent in for 
sports was pronouncedly iiuTtaiwHl. Tlie men are decent, and the shortening 
of the hours naturally makes them want to do that. 
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('omiuis.siotier BALiJiitD. Perhaiw you luijtht give iw thotw» Hkiuos somo 
In a tabulated form, so that we may have them in our dies. 

Miss Tabbbll. I will be very glad to do that. 

(The following communication was subsequently rmdvotl from Miss 'I'jU' 
bell:) 


Thk Amkkk’an .Maoa/.imc. 

A'cir York, Ai)rtl 

My Dkar Mr. Brown: Will you pardon my delay In replying to your letler 
of souie tme back? 1 have l)oen much occupii^J. You ask me for figures in a 
tabulated form of tlie increafk‘ In the numiM'r of granite cutlers attending 
night scluHd since they Iuinc had an eight-hour day. I have no tabulated tig- 
ures; the inftirmatlon comes to me from Mr. .lames Duncan, th»‘ president of 
the (iranlte Cutters’ Union. You will find this .statement from Mr. Duncan In an 
article In the American Afagazine for April In an article of mine on “ Hours”: 

“The granite <utters swk new entertainment ; they are in twldenc In draw- 
ing and moilellng stIkwIs In the evenings of tin* winter season and eon- 
spicuous in athletics In summer. Some of our members linv<‘ develojKMl Into 
great ba.seball stars In major leagues. Boating, swimming, long rural walks, 
bicycle riding, and oecaslcuially a wtH*k of va<-alion are In evidence. Homes are 
happier, and our members and tbosi* dependent U|M)n tlumi and associated with 
them are bett<T fed and better clad than at any time In our trade history.” 

[ think I also mentloiuHl the liicrea.se in the use of hooks In I he Homestead 
library In the last few years. There art* no tabulatisl statistics; hut the In- 
crease has hmi since Sunday hours were stopix'd and conditions Improved. At 
Yandergrlft, l‘a., tlu're is a steady Increase in the number of books read by 
tlm men, noted by the Jlbrarlan, who has Insm tlo‘n* for a number of years. 

They have bwn steadily adding technical books to the library. There Is an 
increas(Hl use of these among the mill worker.s. Tlie librarian also tells me 
that the quality of the fiction read by the mill men Is much lilglaT. I think 
that you will find tlnit wherever the nianageinent takes pains lo encourage 
rdght schools there is a go<Ki res|M)nse. At Beloit, WIs., tluTe Is a night sclaad 
where the foreigners are jjarticularly ktsm to learn Knglisli. Wherever I have 
lK‘en w'hero there were libraries In fa<*torles or where tliere were night schools 
and classes I have found the mill and fartory workers using them fre(dy. I am 
sorry tlmt these .statements are so general, hut I have not had an opportunity 
to put in talmlated form the Information I have gathensl. 

1 fhul I have a copy of a s(H‘tlon of the reiM)rt of the commission Indoiiglng 
to you — No. C ; I am returning it to-day by express. 

Sincerely, yours, 


Ida M. Tarbklu 


Mr. 1..EWU8 K, Brow'n, 

70S World fti/ildhiff, Nrtr York City. 


(Commissioner BALL\Rn. That Is all. 

(;luilrman Walsh. Mr, (Jarretson wonhl llko to ask you some qurwtlons. 

Commissioner (tAHKEfson. doing ba<'k. Miss Tarbell, to a (piestion that won 
asked you by another commissioner a moment ago. In W'hlch you uIIgntHl yoiir- 
self with Mr, Brandels’s opinion. Is your opiidon <m the relation of the labor 
unions, or a great many of them, to efllclency as wide as Mr. Brandels’s or as 
complete? 

Miss Tabhell, I do not know' how' broad that Is. I do not j)retend to Ik* an 
authority. I only know what I have seen. 

Comiui.s8loner Garretson. Mr. Brundeis niak<*8 his remarks, I believe, 
through his record of efficiency In connection with the o[)eratlon of railroads. 

Miss Tarbell. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. And when Mr. Brandels appeared Iwfore this com- 
mission he was not ev<*n aware of the fact that all the train and engine seryh-e 
organizations, labor unions, have be<m on time and bonus syst<*ms for 30 years. 
Were you aw^nre of that fact? 

Miss Tarbeli* Yes, 

Commissioner Garretson. Then, is your eom-luslou still the same — that the 
unions w'ork against It? 

Alias Tarbell. Well 

Commissioner Garretson. It w*as devlse<J by (hem, wasn’t it, by the unions 
themselves? 
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Miss TAiujKri,. Oil, Inir flu* liint- nnd hoiuis are only one eloiiienl in scientific 
mnnagcinent. 

(^)imnlssi(iner (iAUiu-nsoN. l)o<‘s not Mr. Emerson claim that he fonndeil his 
\vhol(' on tlie systcnn that Is In ofi’tH't In train and (‘nfcine movement? 

Miss MMSKi,!,. I <lo not know what Mr. 

Commissioner ({vruktson (inlerrnptlnj;). Harrison Kmei*son’8 declaration. 

Miss Tviauj.!,. I know very little of Mr. Emerson’s work. 

(\)mmi''‘-l<iner (Jnrrktson. Is not Erners<»n one of the U‘adinK etHclency en- 
jriniM'rs of (Ik* eotmtry? 

"r MiUKi.i.. I believe he Is called so. I liave never been in an Emerson 
sln»ii, hut the bonus is only one element In scientitic mana^^ement ; it includes 
the standardization of tasks — teaching the task.s. 

Commissioner (Jaiuiktson. Isn’t It associated with 4‘ver> one of tho.se systems 
In one form or anotlu'rV 

Miss TAiuiKi.r,. Tlie tusk and bonus? 

Coinmisslon(*r (JAaim/rKox. IMtlu'r l»onus, time bonus or ca.sh bonus. 

^liss Tvrukm,. Oh, yes. Tlien* Is some form of giving of an Increase^l wage 
for ineiM'aseil <*lliel(‘ney. 

Comiulssionm* (J.'urktson. What has been the exiKU'ienee of workingmen, not 
nef’essarliy union men til all, with iionus systems, covering four or five peal’s 
ba<k? 

Miss Tauueli,, It has lanm pndty bad, Mr. Ourretson. 

C/ommlssioner Garrktsox. ] hasn’t It l>e<*n invariably ust*d ns a means of in- 
creasing lln‘ outtmt, under ost4*nslbly inenaislng earnings, and then being used 
to h)W’er wage? I ust; earnings and wage in a directly opi>oslte sense. 

Miss TAuaia.i,. Not invariably; no, sir. 

Commissioner Ommu tson. Has tliere be<Mi any Aariarlou from il. except with 
tin' oeeaslonally Imnium* emphiyer’ 

Miss 1’\iuuci,i,. Mhdl, of cour.'e, the man that is inhuman is Inhuman wdth his 
emplo.vees. Th(‘ human man Is fair. 

CommlssiiauT (i\nKKT.so\. And 1 am drawing that <‘\'<-<'ption, that there is 
tfie o<‘easional liumam' <‘mi)loyer who does not do it. inir the general class, 
it has, tit letisl, that way lln*y did not. 

Miss Tariikm-. I think there inis been an lmmens(‘ amount of cutting of ratios. 

(kmimi.ssloner Cauretson. Isn’t it a fact that the opiaisltlon lies wdtli the 
laboring man and not ni'cessarlly with the union man only? 

Miss 'PMuna.i,. I tld!d< th(‘n' is ti gri'jit suspicion of that. Mr, tJarrctson; that 
is exaetiy wlnit labor ought to see, that thl.s Is a different kind of thing. 

(Commissioner (i\rhkt8<)N. Wheti labor draws on its <'X|>erience is it not. in a 
certain lU'grw, jnsUfi^'d in desiring to be showm? 

Miss TNUHEi.r,. It certainly should desin* to he shown. What T am eom- 
idalulug of is tliey are not w’orklug hanl enough to be show’ii. 

(Nuumlssioner (Iaruetson. You .spoke of the iH'ttenmmt of conditions in cer- 
tain places which .von had iuve.stlgate<l in the coki* and coal industries w’here 
tliey had Ikmui giving tln^—the eoinpany hail fnndsiMHl the men with decent 
homes ami with desirable gardens. Should not the wuige, as an equitable 
proposition, be high enough to allow' every man to furnish those things for 
himself? 

Miss Tarhei.l, Tlie wage' down tla'n*. Mr. Garretson, was goo<l. It wm.s the 
union scale. Yon must remember that these particular ptniple w’cre almost 
Invariably foreigners, few' of them .sp4ike English; they w'4‘re in an industry 
where tin' houses had to he built by the company or I here would have been 
no place for them to live. That may !»e a ileplorahle thing, hut then* are such 
sUnations, The houses hail to be built for them, and a [ihH'e of gi’ound wa.s 
ndileil. I think myself everybiMly ouglit to have a ph'oe of ground to play with. 

Commissioner (J.arrotson. Would they not want to let the men acquire title 
to the ground, or hs It 

Miss Taurkll. I do not think anyhiKly — 1 do not think any sane workinno 
would want to nw|ulre a 1 ) 11 * 1*0 of ground for a home over a coal mine which 
may he exhnusteil at any time. 

Oommissioner Gaurktson. Is not a very large proportion of the property In 
Peunaylvanin, for Instam-e, owmed by Uie average citizen over a coal mine? 

Miss Takrkli- Theiv Is a great deal of It. 

Commissioner Gakiictson. There Is the tendency on the part of men to ac- 
quire laud even over coal mines If the opi)ortunity is there. 

Miss Tahuell. Unquestionably. 
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0)iHiulsslcner Garbktson. Should not .safety leirlslatlon, to which yon gave 
some prominence, go hand In liand with the wage tliat iimkes ni\‘ wortli living 
or furnish an Incentive to safety? 

Jllsa Takiieli.. Unquestloimhly. 

(’ojimilssloner (3AUUi'rrs<»N. Have you ever heard of safety coming Into any 
IToinlnenci^ until after the enactment of laws tlint make It a gtMxl invi*‘*tna*ni - 
liahllity laws and coinrKmsatlou law's? Did If ever gain any proudneme muil 
then? 

Miss Tarheli., 1 know one (‘oncern; 25 years ago safety experts were put on 
the plant and a o»)iniM?nsation policy enactt*d In that particular s'u)p which Is 
much more liberal tlian the comiHmsation provide<l l)y the safety laws which 
hn\e nn'ciitly bofui enacted in that particular Slate. 

Commi.stiioner tjAiunrrsoN. There comes again the humane excejUlon. Do you 
know of any other case? 

]\Iiss Takiselu Ves ; I do. 1 know of one big slaq> In New Ihigland w’hero 
for years the most advance<l safety ar»pliam‘os have Iksni constantly worked 
out, and whore tln'y lane lanm ai»plletl, and \vlien» It has Iumu) a eontlnuoiis 
stud> to lnii)rove the safety. 

(hnnmisf.ioner Gaukktson. That Is true. Ilo\\ many manufacturing planta^^ 
are there on the c(»ntinent? 

Miss TAiaua.r.. Well, 1 <lon’t know. 

Commissioner flAinihT.soN. If tlu'n* are OnO.tKH), for Instance, and there were, 
say, 10 Irtstances wliere this had been done, would it prove anything exct?pt 
that there was the occasional exct'ptlon to a rule? Did you or anylaxly ever 
hear puhliclty given to the .slogan “Safety lirst ” until following the enactment 
of the laws of the kind I have named? 

MDs TARHKrj.. The safety slogan in the st(vl company In Pennsylvania, for 
instance, was used 15 years ago, and that was at a time when then* was 
practically no safety laws on the books. 

(Commissioner Gauukthon, No safety laws back of 15 yt*arH? 

Miss Tahukll. Not to amount to anything. Gf course, we have had safety 
laws, and wa* itavo luul safety exiKTience, hut not highly deveIoi>i*d. 

( kanmissioner GAnuinsoN. \Vlu*re did tin* Initiative come for the enactment 
cf die jiresent caxle, even as weak as It Is. of social legislation? ’ 

Miss TARHELf.. Where did It eome fnau? 

< 'ommi.s.sioner Gauuktson. Where did tlie power to enact It and the Intlnemv 
come from? Whore did It have its initial ive? 

iMiss Taruki.l. Well, I think it has c<ane from all along the line. 

(kaimPssloner Garketson. Where has the general opposition to sueh legisln- ^ 
tlon lain? 

Miss Tauhki.i.. The Improvement In tiu* world has oome largely from the men 
at the bottom pushing ui>~alwayK comes fnan that. 

<5anmlssloner GAiJKi.rHON. Jlow’ do y<ai na.-oiK’lle your wnclusionR that Uu* 
union has its place aial its mission in coniuH-tlon witli (‘fllchaicy, In the fact* 
of tlie declaration of not only the high priests of efliclency and tnovernent, hut of 
the men, the iiKtst prominent men who are handling the plants where It has be<'n 
put in? I am talking of a particular d<s laralion before this commission iaily. 

Miss Tarrei.u I am not trying to reicauile my notions with It. These ar«‘ 
simply my notlon.s. 

(^^imnilssioner Gauuktson. Well, then, in the face of their declarations and 
attitude, your conclusions w'ould Ik? absi>lut<*ly inoiHiralive that they should go 
hand in hand? 

Miss Tar»etx. I tliink you have had two safety (‘Xfierts iM'fore this com- 
mission. 

CConimissioner Garretson. One or two. 

Miss Tarrell. Who liuve sjtitl that they liellevtid that lalxir should be rm>g- 
nlzed, organlzeil lalxir. 

Comml.sHloner Garretson. Yes; two ot them. 

Miss Tarbell. I think If you will examine 

Coramiasioner Garretson (interrupting). To what extent? What were the 
qualihcntions that a(x*oinimnied that declaration of It. 

Miss Tarbeli^ I think they would have to qualify them In the same way 
that I qualify them, by saying that they did not know how it was going to Ik* 
done. I do not think they know how it is going U> be done, but there are lots 
of things we think must be done that we do not know how to do. 

Commissioner Garrktson. You descTlixKl the attempt of the scientldc expert 
when he came into a place — ^you stated you believed in industrial democracy. 
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Mi«s TABBICI.L. Yes. 

Oommlssloiier Gabbetson, Is not the efficiency expert nothinK but a form of 
individual despotism, as you describe them? 

Miss Tabbbll. No ; I would not say so. 

Oommissloner Gabbetson. He is absolute. 

Miss Tabbell. Well, my dear Mr. Garretson, then we may say the teacher 
is an absolute despotism In the school. We may say anybody that is teaching 
a thing, trying to install, a thing, Is an absolute despotism. 

(Joininlssionor Garketson. The efficiency system would restore to the em- 
ployer the absolutism that he possessed until the banding together of his em- 
ployees had taken a part of that absolutism away from him, would it not? 

Miss Tabbell. Oh, I do not think so, Mr. Garretson. If I l)elieved that for 
one moment I would not be saying what I am, not for a moment. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. At this point we will take a recess until 2 o’clock. Will 
you kindly return at that time. Miss Tarbell? 

(At 12.30 o’clock p. m. of this Tue.sday, .January 19, lOl."), a rc^.-ess was taken 
until 2 o’clock in afternoon of the same day.) 

Al'''rEHNOON SESSION — 2 1’. M. 

Chairman Walsh. The house will be In perfect order, please. 

Miss Tarbell, prior to luncheon I was askinl to call your attention to a state- 
ment in a report of the coinmittiv of stockholders of the United States Steel 
Corporation of 1912 upon tlie question of the r2-hour day, which reads as 
follows : 

“ To ascertain the number of em])loyees of the Steel CoiToration working on 
a 12-hour scheilule, exclusive of ofllclals, managers, and clerical force, we have 
exaniliUHl the records of 17r),7ir) men. Of (his numbm* we found 42,208, or 25i 
l)er cent are at pre.sont working 12 hours a day.” Dated April 15, 1912. 

And also a statement as to wag(‘.s, hours, and other C()n(litl(ms of labor among 
the einploycM'S of the Unltt'd States Stwl (’orporation and subsidiary com- 
panies, and datetl February 20, 1914, wldch reads as follow.s : 

“Leaving out of consideration employees engag(*d on railroad trains, ships, 
and general administrative work, only 22..5 iier cent of our employees work 12 
hours a day, and we are making elTorts to further Improve conditions.” 

I was asked to call your attention to those figures. Comml.ssloner O’Connell 
has u few questions to submit to you. 

Oommlsslbncr O’Connell, Miss Tarbell, do I understand yiui speak on the 
efficiency question as one having had pecsoual exiHTlence with It or as an 
expert in the matter of putting it into effect? 

Miss Tarbell. Oh, no ; not as an export. 

Commissioner O’Connkli.. Have had any personal practical experlenc*e 
in the matt(‘r of its nuinageineut or putting It into operation? 

Miss Tarbelj.. I have not ; I distinctly said I am an observer, a journalist. 
CommI.Msloner O’Connej.l. Either from the employers’ m* tlic workmen’s 
BtandiH)lnt? 

Miss Tabbell. Tliis has b<‘en my exix'rlence : I have visited several plants in 
which the system was being put in oixtratlon and al.so several plants in which 
the system had btxm liistaileil for a considerable periml. I have gone through the 
shops carefully and have talked with a ginxl many of the workmen under the 
system, and I have observed the general conditions, looked Into the hours and 
the wages and the general atmo.sphere of the shop; informed myself, not ns 
well as I might, perhajis, but as well us my time permitted. I have also read 
a K(kk 1 many books and talked with various experts. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you known of Instances where scientific 
management has been put Into operation and then discontinued? 

Miss Tarbell. I have never examined a plant where it has been discon- 
tinued. I have know'n of plants where It has been discontinued ; I have known 
of several. I know' that in .some it was discontinued because the system had 
been abused ; I know of others where It was discontinued because there was 
not the full cooperation of management It requires. I have known of others 
where It had been installed by so-called experts who w’ere charlatans and did 
not know the business. 

^mmlssioner O’Connell. Have you observed the effect that the introduction 
of the so-called scientific management, or other things akin to it, have had upon 
the management as to Uie workers, either favorable or otherwise? 
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Miss Tabbflf- I have never known of Its breaking up the organization In any 
shape. I do not see why it should. 

Coniuilssiouer O’Connell. I believe you said in the beginning that the effect 
of the introduction of a true system of stdentiflc management, or words to that 
effect, that it would have the effect of increasing wages and re<lucing the hours 
of labor? 

Miss Tabbell. I think that has lM»en the effect. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Can you point to any institution where that effect 
has occurred? 

Miss Tarbeli- Oh, ye.s; in thi.s town there Is a laundry that Is under scien- 
titic management. It has been installed very carefully and over a long perliMl 
of years. I supiwse you know something alxHit what lauialry liours are. The 
hours have l>een reduecnl to 4(>i and they are regular; that is, there is no 
night work. That has been done by the application of eillciency principles and 
nothing else. 

CV)nuulsaioner O’Connelu No application to Stale laws? 

Miss Taubkij- They are much indow tlie State laws, wlileli are 54 in this 
Slate and 4Gi in tills laundry. They have Ixvu gradually reducing hours for 
a number of years under seleiitillc management. 

In the cloth craft In Cleveland they have riMlnccHi their hours to something 
llk(; — I was going to say 43^, hut I think that is too low — It is nearer 45, but It 
Is inucli below tlie legal numlH*r of liours. 

(^inimlssioner O’Connell. Now, going Into the manufacturing where scientific 
applleution has trltnl to have bwn eiuploytHl, the maeldne ship Is a common place 
f»>r all selentlflc experts, as a prey, you probably know 

.Miss Tarbell. I should not use the word “prey ’’-—pardon me. 

Commissioner O'Connell. I have sjHuit the greater jiortlon of my life in 
machine shops, that Indng my trade, and I know something when I say “ prey.” 
For Instance, the stin*! company — Mr. Taylor. 

Miss Tarbeli^ Yes. 

Commissioner CConnelu Was originally employed in tlie introduction of 
the so-cuIUhI Tayl<ir system, in the itellilehoni Stetd Works, and if you know 
anylliiiig of tlio lietlilehem Steel Works, you know tlie hours have not been 
1 educed. 

Miss Tarbell. I liave never lieen at the Betlikdiem Steel Works, 

Comniis-sloner O’Connei.i.. Tlie Midvale Sl<‘el Co., of Philadelphia, If you 
have read his books you will note his application to the Midvale Steel Co.? 

Miss Tarbell, Yes. 

Commissioner O’Conn ei.l. And outside of n jiortlon of the work performed 
ill that institution under Government contract, which re<iuire8 eight hours by 
law, I think you will find there has Ib'cii no reduction of liours. Tiie Link 
Belt Co., wlilch you referred to. tlieir plant at Philmlelphia is oiiernted under 
the usual basis, and thidr plant in Chicago, which is a larger plant, is operated 
on a different basis, and biilli of thcNC managers of th(‘se planls are the same, 
but I tlilnk you will find in both eases tiie liours have not been reduceij. 

]Mlss Taubelu Tlie liours In llie Link Belt <!o. are the legal hours of the 
Stale. I .spimt a day in the .shops not so very long ago talking to any man 
that I wanted to. In the middle of tlie nfteriUMin I tulkixl to one elderly man 
and aiwloglzed for taking his time—l knew tliut he was working on plect^work— 
and he said, “ My day’s work is ftnlshwl. It was finisheil a half an hour ago. 
What 1 do now — this was at 3 o’clcK'k in the afternoon — what I do now Is pure 
velvet, and if I want to talk, I feel I have a right to talk, iHJcause 1 have fln- 
isheil my day’s work.” 

Commissioner O'Connell. The scientific nianngement is not in effect tliere? 

Miss Tabbell. Oh, yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. W’ith the man's time being wasted In that manner? 

Miss Tarbeli« In the Link Belt Co. the man had finlshtsi what he calUxl his 
task. He was at liberty to do whatever he wishe<i. In the Taylor Co,— I am 
speaking for tiie Taylor Co.— I know It to be true there, the men finish what Is 
called their task. Of course, you understand the term— that they rarely occupy ' 
In that task their full eight hours — no; It is u nlne-liour day — yes; it is u nine- 
hour day. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Fifty-four-hour week? 

Mias Tabbell. Flfty-four-hour week. Yes. They rarely occupy tlieir full 
time. The day that I was in the Link Belt Co., but I should say 1 saw a half 
a docen men leave about 4 o’clock In the afternoon. They had earned their 
bonus. 
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Commissioner O’Connktx. Under that system how would you provide, Miss 
Tarbell, for the man who Is aging, whose sight Is falling, whose activities are 
falling, to keep up the pace after the task la once set? 

Miss Tarbeix. Well, I think that man should always have special considera- 
tion. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is there any provision under the present method 
of scientific management of taking care of that man? 

Mias Tabiieix. There la the provision any intelligent man would make, any 
man who Is intelligent enough to honestly Install scientific management will be 
a man of sufilclerit intelligence to take care of such cases as you mention. 
I fetd quite convinced about that — under the absolute unqualified installation of 
the system — the weak and the old and the Inconqwtent go out. 

C<unmlasIoner O’Connell. And would you hold that the introduction of 
scientific inanagenaMit, as you sc'e it, would minimize Industrial unrest? 

Miss Tauiikll. I think anything that gives men more hope, anything that 
makes them feel that a way has bmi oi>eneil for them to advance, anything 
that gives them a fairer wage, more fitted to their abllties, which gives them 
more reasonable hours and ladter condlllons, ought to take away industrial 
unrest. If I un(h‘rstand industrial unn^st, it comes from the fact that men 
are not helug treated with justice; that tlu\v fwd that they have no hoi>e; that 
they feel the conditions under wldeh they live arc cruel, and that kiicps them 
down. Anything that oi)ens life to men, as 1 believe scientific management does 
open, ought to decri'ase Industrial unrest. 

(k)imnisslo!ier O’Connei.t.. As a woimm of great experienc<*, of travel and 
opijortunlty, of seeing industrial life — lids commission Is create<l to ascertain 
wiiat are the underlying causes of Itiduslrial unrest, and I am sure ti»e coin- 
inisslon wiudd niqireclate an expression from you ns w’hat you consider the 
causes of Industrial unrest, real downright cause, sometldng that ^e might 
reeornmend to Congress, as the reason for this industrial unrest. 

Miss Tauhell. I think It arls(‘H from the desire of men to better themselves. 
I h(‘lleve that It is Inherent in every normal intelligent man to Avant to better 
himself. He finds hluKsrlf fn^piently In an lialustrial In impasst'; he c.'m not 
better himself. He Is thsl down by the conditions of his lal)or and tiie obliga- 
tions that ho has upon lilm. Now, whenever a man fe<‘ls that Hhtc Is notliing 
open for him, that there is nothing Init one eternal hoindess grind, and out of 
that grind he is not getting what lie wants to develop himself, to educate his 
family, to give his wife the comforts of life — that he is not getting life--you are 
going to have unrest, I think our l«leas of what makes life worth while are all 
the time expanding. Tlioy are exi>anding bei*au.se of the diffusion of e<lucation, 
the frot^r circulation of men and women in this great country, this fact that 
every hlea that is afiout is put before everylMMly — I tldnk our industrial unrest 
comes from fetding that we liave a rigid to more life than we are geting. In- 
dtistrlal unrest is a wonderful expression of the desire of uh'ii for nioiv life. 
Men are going to get it, and they have a rigid to get it. Tlaw have a rigid to 
struggle to get it, and lu tlmt struggle tliey slioulil liave the heli> of the best 
brains. Tiiere Is nothing wldeh is right or just or sound wliich should not be 
brought to their helii. N(dhing wldcli is rigid and just and sound should bo 
kept aAvay from tluMU. All tho.se tilings will prevail, and thoso are the things 
that ttie great rank and file of men have a rigid to have brought to them. That 
is what leaders shoulil bring them— the best that there is. 

Commissioner O’Connell. From your ob.servatlon wind inlluence or concern 
or form of organization or as.soclntion In our time has done the gi’cntest work 
in the matter of uplift, iiringlng Uio.se opportunities to live you speak of, what 
inftuimce has been at w'ork? 

Miss Tarbell. There liave been many influences at work. Probably our 
great (Mlucntional system is chief. It Is probably the basic cause of unrest. If 
you do not want petiple to be restless, do not lot tliem know anything. The 
more they know the more re.stless and ambitions they are going to be. 

Cominlsslnner O’Connktj.. Their industrial life — as to their industrial life? 

' Miss Tariiell, Education, the workman knows, wins. He Is determined to 
help liimself by anytiilng that he can get hold of. He will help himself by 
nnloftlsm, and he has helped himself enormously by unionism. What he wants 
and what he necnls is a bigger union that has more knowledge in It, a union 
that has more breadth of mind — a union that is as big as the world, as big as 
life. That Is what he ought to have. 
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Ooromissioner O’Conneli- You think he ought to have a greater op|X)rtun}ty, 
a fairer opportunity to deni witJi his employer us to the conditions under which 
he should l>e eiuploye<l, sell his lulmrV 

Miss Tarbell- I think the workingman ought t(» have the fullest opportunity 
to deal with ids employer; an employer who refuses to deal with the Indi- 
vidual workman or who refus<‘s to deal with any laxly of workmen makes a 
terrible mistake. 

Ck>mmlssl<nier O’Oonnell. 1X> you tldrik the individual worker, even though 
he may get an opportunity of prt'senting his grievance, that he lias a fair 
chance single handed to take care of his grievamv with the large employers 
tieday us they are? 

Miss Tauukm.. Individually? 

CominlssiorMT 0’(k).\NEi.L. Vos, 

Miss TvimKi.t,. Well, I think that will depend a gocxl deal upon the individual, 
how Intelligent lie is. I think In some cas<‘H the Imiividiial has a very fair 
cliance; in otliers he has not a fair <-liance. of eoiii*s<*, tilings in dlfTerent 
cort>oratlons, in ilifTerent coinpanle.s. dilTer, the jiractU'c differs greatly. I think 
it Is a great nii.sfake not to hear everyluMly, and a great mistake not to listen, 
whetlicr they conu* to ns as individuals or whether they come to ns as a union, 

ConmiisKioiKT 0 '(’onnki.i., How w<nild it lie possihh' for the individual work- 
man, the man, woman, or child as case might i>c, to bring about tla‘ rtsluctlon 
<»f his or her hours of labor, indivlduallN ? 

Miss TAiniKi-i . Well, it would depend upon liow strong a ])lea b(‘ eonld make. 
I think it sometimes la done. There are Indixiduals — perlmps tlie old man of 
whom you spok(\ the man that is not well ispilppcsl, niigbt get some eom'esHlort. 
I know In tills town of a department store in wld<*li — <»f I'ourse, the lalior In the 
department store is not organized at all — one v<‘ry g<HKl shop In the town In 
wlileli It has been (lie praeliee to liear <llfrerent eases and to adjust the wage 
and adjust tin' liours frt'rpiently. I do not think that is a good praeti<’e, hwause, 
of coursi*, then* should be just ns great a imlforinlty of wage for the same 
work and uniformity of liours. If possible. 

(k^mmlssloma' O’tkiNNEt.i.. Have you given thought to th<* <|uestion of reme- 
dial legislation as to wiiy these — at lea.st, whai appcair (<) the workmen of the 
iX'rslstent opjiosltion on tla* part of employers against the putting Into law of 
KMiuslial U'gislatioii f('r lalior. 

Miss Takuell. 'file oppo.sitirm of emplojers to remedial legislation has always 
seeme<l to m<* (o he due to iinlntellig<‘m*e aral stupiillty and gnHxh Of eourse, I 
am grunting that it is go<xl leglslull«m. A great deal of the remedial legislation 
we have offere<l has not been carefully enough thought of. We have a good 
deal of legislation that Is pre.sented by fieoiile who don’t know anything about 
Industry. 

(Commissioner O’Connell. I am speukliig'of such as child labor — child labor 
and la.ws to protect women and laws to jiroltx t children, and compensation* 

ftll.ss Takbell. Of course. 

(Vmiini.ssloner O’C’onnell. Reduction of hours — those laws that are really 
beneticlal. 

Miss Takbell. The opposition of that kind is wrong. It is due to nnlntelll- 
gence. 

fkanmlssloner O'C^innell. As, for instnruv. In tiie great State of Pennsyl- 
vania, where all these large, Immense industrial plants are, with all Its wealth 
of coal In tlie earth ; yet tliere has not heem njKm the statute books of Pennsyl- 
vania a compensation law In that State. 

Miss TARjmLL, Of course, that is all wrong. 

Commissioner O’Connell. There is an opiK>sltion there? 

Miss Tarbell. (Certainly there Is an opiswltlon. There is opposition 

Commissioner O’Connell. Two-thlnls, or, at least, more than half of our 
States have agreed that comi>ensatlon laws are a go<xl thing and have put them 
on the statute ho<^)ks, and yet the great in<lustriul State of Pennsylvania has 
not. What is the opposition there? 

Miss Tarbet*l. I think it is stand-pat, hlgh-tarlff minds; that Is what I think 
It Is. There is a bad case of that in Pennsylvania. 

Commissioner O’Conneij- That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. I have l>e(*n asked to ask you one other rpiestlon which 
bas been submitted. Do you believe that the cause of the trade-unions failing 
to recognize the principles of scientific management is due to the fact that tiiejr 
tear a steady Increase In the output of manufacture, thereby causing the dlf- 
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missal of many of their members, and that scientific management might be the 
entering wedge for dissolution of their organizations and eventually bringing 
about Intense competition and a reduction in wages? 

Miss Tabbell. Take the first part of that question. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; it is rather long. 

Miss Tarbell. Tliore is a fear of Increase in production? I think that that 
is one cause. I think the fear of abundant production is very great. We have 
been brought to that kind of an economic policy. We have been trained to 
believe tliat we must always produce a little less than the world will take In 
order to keep prices high. That has been the policy of our great trusts, and 
they wanted to underi)roduce a little, in order that they might keep the price 
high. When they .saw the market being flooded and prices going down, they 
would sliut off production If they could — shut down — in order to keep prices 
high. 

I was in a western State in October, and there was a tremendous apple crop 
through Missouri and Illinois last year. In one of tlie great cities of one of 
those States, 1.000 barrels of apples, so I was told by a commission merchant — 
and h(‘ Is a perfectly honest man— he .said. “A terrible thing lias Ju.st happened 
In this town, 1,000 barrels of apples — Inindreds of l)nrrels of apple.s — have l)een 
threevn Into the Ml.sslsslppl ltlv(*r In order to kcH»p up the price of apples." 
Now, this keeping down of the production in order to keep prices up Is supposed 
to make pr()S[)orlty. 

I think it Is perfectly natural that the workingmen, living under that in- 
fluence, believe tliat they must always kts^p their product down a little If they 
are going to keep their wages up. That Is like all the rest of us, we liave 
been laboring under what 1 believe myself to he an utterly false Idea, that 
you could n(»t have too much — that too much was to pull us all down — was 
going to destroy us. I believe myself that there is nothing that makes work so 
much as work. That the more you do the more you h.ave to do; that you 
must produce Just as abundantly ns nature will let you produce in order that 
all the world may have all It wants. 

In our own country wc are not giving all our people all tliey need, let alone 
all they might legitimately want. There are millions of ptMiple the world over 
that we might he feeding If It was not f(»r this fenr of abundance on our part. 
I think it Is one of the most pernicious things. It catches us all. We get 
scared, a little more scared, and we want to stop working. Everybody wants to 
stop manufacturing. No, I think the workman must revise his political econ- 
omy. really. 1 think It Is up to him to .see that It Is for the good of his own 
people that he wants to liave everything abundantly and that we can not pro- 
duce too much. 

Commissioner IjEnnon. Would you he .so kind ns to give me the names of any 
trade-unionists that are kmnvn to their next-door neighbor and not known any 
farther. 

Miss Tarbell. Known to their neighbors? I do quite understand. 

Commissioner LK^NON. I mean any trade-unionist that has had membership 
in tin* union, not men that are known all over tin* United States, that hold tn 
the theory that you speak of that they are afraid of scientific management be- 
cause of increased pnxluctlon — any one of them? 

Miss TARinai,. No; I can not give you the names of any one. 

Commissioner Lennon. I would like to mwt them and show them the error 
of their ways. 

Miss TAKBEi.r,. My impression has been obtained from reading the testimony 
before tlds commission, lu'forc Congress, and testimony that was taken out in 
M Isconsln. Tliat has been the impression that I liave got. 

Comndssloiier Lennon. I uant to sliow you that you are mistaken. 

Miss T vrbki.l. Tliat is perfectly logical 

Commissioner Lennon. You are entirely mistaken. 

Itliss Tarbell. Very well ; I am delighted to know it. 

Commissioner Lennon. We hold to the very opposite theory, that Increasetl 
production betters conditions. 

Miss Tarbelt.. Well, that is what I believe to be sound. 

Chairman Walsh. Oomniissiouer Oarret.son would like to ask a question. 

Commissioner Garretson. Assuming for the moment that the workman did do 
what you are recommending, revise the iwllticnl economy, or his theory* thereof? 

Miss Tabbell. I am just Informed that I was not correct in my Idea. 

Commissioner Garbetson. Assuming for the moment that it Is, and that he 
revises It. 
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Miss Tarbell. Yes. 

(’omnilssioner Gabbetson. That lu* Increases the production, and that he add« 
to prtHluctioii, If the employer did not revise his, and when tlie amount that had 
formerly been produml was pnaluciHl, the exiH»rlment of throwing apph*s In th« 
river would be re|)eat(Hl, and the employer stop production, what jcoihI would the 
nwislng of the workman's iwlillcs be? 

;M1ss Takbki.l. Would in>t <lo any go«Ml at all. We have all got to work 
together. 

t'ommissioner GAUiorrsoN. That Is all. 

(’liairman Walsh. That Is all, thank you. 

Miss TABHKt.L. There Is one thing. This paiw'r mhs hatidetl to me by a geri> 
tieman — — 

Chairman Walsh. One minute. If there Is any statement you would like to 
make, voluntarily by way <»f explanation or amplith'ation or any suggestion you 
desire to make that has not been brought out by the questions, we would be 
pli*a‘<(Hl to have jou do .s-o. 

.Miss TAHru.i.L. I do not know. Itut th<‘re Is this statement which was hande<I 
me by a gentleman In reply to a statement made this morning that there were 
not a very large j)ereentage of manufacturers in this country or in the country 
where the workmen ^^<‘re interested In the Improvemeitts, that there were not 
any great numbers wlnav thes< new orders were at work, and that the work- 
men themselves were taking — here Is the statement that was handtsl me with 
regard to tla‘ workmen’s comiH'usatlon law. I have not read this over. It 
says : 

“For the purpose* of bettering Imlustrlal comlltlons an analytical rating 
board was organized, consisting of representatives from mutual liability com- 
i)anh‘s, stock insurance companies, and tin' State insurance boards fund.” 

Now, thi.s .statement claims that lns|Msdhms have been made In 15,000 manu- 
faeturlng phud.s In the State, of New York; 15,000 have Ihhmi lnK|>e<‘led. And 
In this InsfM'ction the workingmen liave all been Interested. It has l)(H»n \vhat 
we might eall Joint work. 

Chairman Wai.hh. That Is idl ; thank you. You may be e-vcused. 

Mr. Hasil .M. Manly. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. BASIL M. MANLY. 

Chairman Wai.sh. I believe yon stated you deslnsl to analyze a statement aa 
to tin* number of emplo>ees In tin* Fnlted States St<M*l C,orf>oration that were 
'\orklng 12 hours per day In 1910, down to the present time. 

.Mr. Manly. Yes; I \\<»uld like to make that situation <‘h*ar. Tin* dlserepaney 
Is due to the fact that the statement whh h was last rend, that, approximately 
2.5 ]>er cent of tin* (*nq)loyees of the SOs'l r<>riM»ration are working only 12 hours 
a day Is due to the fact that that lin'hnh‘s all 4*mploy(*es, nn*n In the Iron mines, 
in the wire mills, ami men In tin* coal mines, ami all other outlying proi>t*rtlt'H, 
of which th<» Steel Corimratton has a tn'inemlous numln'r. The stMtenn*nt that 
50 iH*r cent of the employers W4‘r<' actually In the st(*el'i)nMluclng department of 
tin* < orjnmation, >\hlch w*)rk 12 hours a day. Is the r(*sult of very careful analy- 
sis that was maide in the. Bureau of Labor In 1910. Thait stateim‘nt I know la 
correct. 

Commissioner k. \Vlint p<‘r<onljig4*, Mr Majily, approximately? 

Mr. Manf.y. Fifty iht cent, ai)proxlnmtely. 

Commissioner Weinstock, Approximately 50 iH*r (ent? 

Mr. ^Iani Y. Appr«»\imately 59 jmt <’«*nt in the blast furnaces, the .steel works, 
the men win king in the o]x*n hearth ami lh‘ss4*im*r steel plant.s, and the rolling 
milks. That Is w'here the steel is ailunlly ]»ro<luc(sl. The rest of the plantfi 
operate works where the sttn*! is fahricut4*d. The wire works und the different 
work.s. In other words, that is sliuidy factory ojkoratlon. But in the actual 
steel-prmluclng plant, where steel is prmluced In wwking the raw material, 60 
I)er cent of the employees work 12 hours a day — worked 12 hours a day In 
1910. I have not gone over the figures for the Steel Coriwratlon since that time. 

Commissioner O'Connell. How many days a w'eek do they work, Mr. Manly? 

Mr. Manly. In the Steel Corporation practically every employee In the 
Steel Corporation now is limited to six days per week under shifts of em- 
ployees, That was true in 1912. I presume it Is still true. I have not ex- 
amined It since. Now the figures are not considerably changed. I wish to 
quote from the annual report of the Steel Corporation for 1912, December 31 , 
as follows (p, 28) : 
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“ So far, however, as it has been iK>8slble to reduce the so-called 12-hour term 
it has been done, althouph no considerable reduction has been made in the 
number of employees working 12 hours a day.” 

In other words, no change Inis been made up to December 31, 1912. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders, held April 20, 1914, Judge Gary, 
speaking for the coriMiratlon, said : 

” In considering the questions relating to the 12 hours iK‘r day \ve have 
reduced the number of hours so far as practicable.” 

This is in April, 1914, and does not seem to constitute any expression beyond 
the previous slatement in which it hud been said that they had been reduced 
us far as imssible in 1012, and he simply says in 1914 they had been reiluced 
as fur as practical)le, wliich is a much weaker statement and does not imply 
aiiy existed. 

Commissioner O’Ojnnell. In that 0-hour day you say — 1 mean 6 days a 
week — is the work coiillnuously 7 days? 

Mr. Manly. Tiie work in the places authorized is continuous 7 days a week 
for practically the enlire plant. 

Commissioner O’Connkll. And that gives them w'ork 7 days a week? 

Mr. Manly. No; the individual man does not work 7 days a week. The indi- 
vidual man works 0 <lays a wen^k. The seventh day is taken care of by what 
Is known as a numl)er of relief men. In other words, I get Monday oflf this 
week. My place Is taken by a man wlio works Mondays and gets a day off 
some other time during the wi'ek. They shift the men around. Next week I 
will get Tuesday olT and my place will be taken by an entirely different man. 
In other words, they have one-sevenlh more employi^es than they actually need 
on any given day, and tliose men are shifteil around to take the places of the 
men who are absent. 

Commissioner (fAuiun'soN. llroken shifts instead of regular sliifts? 

Mr. Mani.v. Yes, sir. That is, no man gets Sunday off all the time. That 
Is, in tlie case of any sevim men, one man will take the phic*e of another man 
on a given day, and he will tjdvo tlie place of the next man tlie next day in the 
W(K‘k, and so on anumd. It is virtually all unsklllcsl labor around a blast 
furnace and very quickly learnetl, and that arrangement is therefore entirely 
feasiblo. 

Commissioner O’Connkll. 1)1<I your investigation lead you to learn the wages 
carnetl by these employees? 

Mr. Manly. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What did you learn tm to that? 

Mr, Manly. I can give it to you, but it would take some time. 

Chairman Walsh. Tliat is all at this time, Mr. Manly. We will take the 
other matters up later. 

Please take the stand, Mr. Ia>wIs. 

TESTIMONY OF HON. DAVID J. LEWIS. 

Chairman Walsh. Your mime, please, 

C-ongressiimn Lewis. David J. Ixiwis, 

Cliairimin Walsh. You are at the present time a Memlier of the House of 
llepresentatlves? 

Congressman Lewis. Yes, sir; from Maryland. 

Clialrman Walsh. And you are chairman of the House Committee on Labor, 
I lielleve? 

(Vingressmun Lewis. Yi's, sir. 

C4mlrman Walsh. How long Jiave you been a member of the Congress of 
the CnlhHl States? 

Congressman Lewis. I am just eltK*ted to my third term. 

Chairman Waj. 8H. Prior to that time wlmt had been your business? 

Congressman Ij:wis. Well, I had practlml law about 20 years and worked 
In the coal mines about 14 years, 

Chairmun Walsh. Whereabouts In raining? 

Congressman Lewis. In Pennsylvania ami Maryland, In the anthracite and 
bituminous fields of Pennsylvania and Maryland, and also somewhat In cloy 
mining In Maryland, 

Chairman Walsh. Have you made a particular study of the telephone and 
telegraph Industries in the United States with reference generally to the 
application of labor problems to it, etc.? 
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Oon^essmjiii Lewis. I have luade a Reneral study of Uio telephone and 
telcgniph functions in this country In all its relations, more t«ixi*iall.v with 
reference to the rate and the efft»ct of postalizin^ tJie instrumentalities. 

Chairman Wai^h. I wish, Mr. U^wls, that if you are prepanHl to do so you 
would idve ns the result of your study on tliat subject. 

Coiigres.smau Lewis. Yes, sir. Mr. t'liairnian, bt‘fore entering into a dlscuS' 
Sion of tlie telephone subject, I have tliought Unit iierhatvs it was a duty to 
give the coininlssion some eondusions I have reaclunl ulth regard to tlie coal 
mining .s<>(‘lology, if 1 may take a lew niiinnes for (iuit puriKise. 

Chairman Waish. I will he very glad to ha\e you do so. 

Congre.ssnmn Lewis. 1 will do so. 

Chairniau \VAi.sif, 1 had Intendcsi, Mr. Ia‘\vIs, to also ask you some questions 
after you get through with the topic of li‘Ic]»honcs on the general Industrial 
Kubj^H-t, lull take it ni» in your own way now. 

t'lMignsssman Lewis. 1 lane come rather reliictainly to tlie conclusion that 
the whole tJieory of prlvati’ property a.s apjillinl to coal mining under certain 
coiulition.s in tlie l.’nited States has broken down. I mean by that tlie theory 
us it is applU*il, say, to a man’s garden and to ids liome. He lias a fe<' simple 
title to thosf‘, and if he fulls out with the most resins ted inetiiher of the eom- 
munity he cun lock the gate and lock (he dtsir and exclude him from the 
prenii.se.s, ami all the harm that is done is the loss of tlie pleasure of the com- 
panionship that conies to both. Hut when you come to apply the sam<‘ Idea of 
absolute ownership to coal-inintng proporlies the coiisi'quences of the disturb- 
ances of relalion.s are very din'ereiit iiidixxl without resp«*ct to w'ho may be 
blaniablc for the disturhance. 

A friend of mine dl.seovercil that out in W(‘st Virginia in the wikmIh are 10, (XK) 
acres of coal. It is our oppoii unity to serve s<m ndy and serve ourselves to 
exiilolt that coal land. In order to do so wa* hii\e got to hu^e miners and take 
them out, Init wo can not fak(‘ tiudr lionies with tluan, and so we liave to build 
them honu's. We first sustain tlie relation of employer and (anployis' toward 
them, a very laiteiit and iiniiortant relation, as boih parties know'. Itut when 
w’e have to build their houses we also sustain lii<‘ ndatlon of landloni and 
tenant to them. In th<* ineanwhile, of course, it is a new' venture In a new 
i-anmunity, and they can not carry their own (’omniissary with them, so the 
emnloyer starts a commissary or u company .store. Tlu're is the third relation 
of great ImjHirtance to tin* parties, espeeially the enqiloyees, the <*oinnilssury 
relation.s. The relations iiave fnHpiently IXM-ome eviai more iiiimerotis, extend- 
ing to the doctor, and 1 liellcve in some ri'ciait Instances to Uie sakHin faidlltles. 

Now, we are living in the United States, The iiimi.bers of that conmmnlty 
are citizens of the Unitisl States. The> sustain a relation to it dilTiTOiit from 
iiuit of oO or KKj years ago, or from that of otlier countries. Wlien the em- 
ployee in that Instance has troulile wltli tin* employer, wliether it be the 
employer's mistake or his own mistake, or whether it arises from that fruitful 
field, a failure to understand one another and Ignorance of governing facts, tlie 
result to tile employot^ is drastic JihUmmI, beenuse all lih relations to life, 

IHM-Iiaps his V. if(? and children ami (he duty of their .support, are broken down, 
lie lo.ses his (‘niployinent, that relation is broken; he lo.ses his landlord, that 
relation is Itroken; he lo.ses ids c<aiimls.s.ary siqipiy at the store, and tlie ndatlon 
of the coni 111 is.'^ary is broken; ami it is Imwltable as long as human beings 
pri'servo the instinct of tlie animal for self-presiTvation that when the emiiloyer 
under those circuinstanws, whether rightfully or w'rongfully, firocet^ds to push 
the workman off of the raft, there Is going to be violence ami there is going to 
lie struggle. Meanwhile, the employer is not wdiolly to blame. Society him 
said to him that this coal mine is his proiM^rty in the .same sense his cottage 
and his garden are his pro[M‘rty. His whole view of the complex situation when 
trouble nr!se.s Ls plactal in that p.sychology that he thinks it is his. Th(‘ other 
party ow'ns nothing there and of course under the present State of the law baa 
not even a right to his job. 

Now, that situation is an Imfiosslble one in our country, it makes a femlallsm 
greater than any English history has ever shown. If the whole country were 
in that plight—If all our Industries presented the same conditions we should 
either cease to own private property In a short time or the Ilepublic Itself would 
perish. So much for the analysis. That the emplo.yer in those Instances la 
sincere, is honest frequently, Is Illustrated by an incident that took place In the 
Investigation of the Colorado operators recently In Congress. 

It was suggested that tlie difficulties be arbitrate*!, and a very bright 
and doubtless very competent manager of that Industry took his purse out of 
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hl8 pocket in this fashion [Indlcntlng] and said, “ Tluit is mine, there is nothing 
there to arbitrate/’ 

And HO society Is face to face with two conflicting theories of right. The unde- 
niable social right of the employee iin<ler certain circiim.stances to employment 
and just relations in tluit employment, and the equally undeniable right of the 
proprietor under present legal conditions to do what he pleiuses with his own 
proiH^rty. I’lie nvsult to which it all comes, In my judgment, is twofold. We 
may either modify the theory of private property applied to that relation or 
we may socialize the property itself. I take it that the Nation would not be 
ready for the latter course, but in a purely sugg(‘stive way, with a view of re- 
lieving the conditions that may prove serious for the peace of the Republic 
itself, I want to say that it sinuns to me that it might be worth the time of 
this commission to Imiulre whether the public utility in the ways you know, 
might not he called in some preventive fashion, when these industrial strifes 
threaten, to determine the facts— to determine the iiK'rits of the controversy so 
that the views of society couhl speak, and .speak with the efllcacy it usually does, 
that is, with the Intluence of determining the <*ontroversy itself. 

That is all I wlsli to say on that subject. Do you uish me to procee<l along 
jklie other line? 

Ohairman Wai.sh. Yes, sir; you may proceed. 

(longressman Lewis. With regard to the telephone communication, I may 
say that I have given It some two years of study, under the limitations of the 
layman, however, and not wltli the ailvantages of the skilled telephone engineer. 
It will he natural for the c<mimi.ssion to ask for .some principle iiixm which 
the action is proposed. In short, Is there anything about the telephone instru- 
mentality, us well as the telegraphic, that distinguishes it from the ordinary 
I>ostal communication, or does it more properly fall within the line and under 
the ruU‘.s applicable to private Imlustry? 

I wish to say to the commlss|<m that in taking a position on this subjei't 
one needs not necessarily to cliaracterize himself as a socialist or as an in- 
ilivldualist. Ind(‘ed, after much tliought aud experience, T have cr)me to the con- 
clusion that glibly as we may assign ourselves to one or the other princlple.s 
of thought, very, very few of us really are .socialists or individualists or 
communl.sts. but that, on the oth(*r haml, we ar<‘ all tlin'e; that there is hardly 
a man to be found that doe.s not believe tluit tla* present method — at least 
legal proprietorships as a method of conducting tlie farm is the mo.st efTica- 
(iou.s, that communism as applied to the public roads and public schools Is a 
principle sound in itself, and that socialism, as we s<‘e it in the post olllce most 
markedly, has lieen sustained by the experience of mardUnd. The truth of the 
matter Is that no nation up to date has l>een so narrow as to make it.self a 
one-flngered institution. It has used all those principles and has found them 
nece.ssary for the proper action of society and development of the public W(‘l- 
fnre. 

Ni)w, when we come to (he field of communication, T wish to call the atten- 
tion of tlie commission to what may prove only a too elaborate statement of 
the cliann'terizing facts. 

First, it la to be noted that our country stands alone among the gi*eat nations 
In allowing I lie electrical <‘ouimunlcation to be handed over to the private 
financier. Is tla*re any reason in the I’nited Slates calling for that distinct 
kind of departure? None that T can find or that has lieen pointed out so far. 
The truth of the mattm* is that the telephone and telegraph present the same 
economic and (he .sjime sewial cliaract eristics In th»‘ rnited States that they 
present elsewhere, and tliat we have a right to proceed upon the assumption 
that reasoning appli<'d elsewhere is fairly applicable here. I ought to ask the 
<*ommlsslon what the limitation of time .will be, because there are a groat many 
facts to lu’esent. 

(Miairmar> W\i,.sii. There are no other vltness(‘s here this afternoon, Mr. 
lA'wls. 

(’ongressman T.kwis. First, I wish to say that the telephone and telegraph 
functions arc inherently monopolistic in their nature. N^) one should wish 
to have two teleplione agencies in the same otfie*'. Nobody can really gain ad- 
vantage by liaving two telegraph oftices, as we have in the National Onpitol, 
each at the side of the other. Competition in the telephone field is ineffec- 
tive to cure this well-known effect of human Instinct where it has the power 
to fix the price without the veto power upon the part of the consumer, and that 
has proven equally true lu the telegraphic field. SiK'iety, therefore, because It 
is a postal function, and again because it is a monopolistic function, ought to 
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consider the propriety of taking over those two functions. But there Is an- 
other reason, a qualifying reason, and one which 1 urge as of very great Im- 
portance. There is throughout every community a well-settled conviction that 
somehow or other men will mq w«»rk for the (Jovernment with the same eariiost- 
iiess that they work N\hen HUjiervlstHl by the self-interest of a private employer. 

Mr. Chulniian, I <‘omi‘<le that that statement contains a very large element 
of truth, but there are exwptlons to It Now, those exceptions consist of the 
cases where the work can l>i‘ prtH-isely asslgiunl out in advance, its qimnllty 
meastired, and tlie task of each man fixed and tlie conditions of his service 
determined at tin* time of his employment. Tlie city letter carrier is an illus- 
tration of that, nis work each day, hl.s route, is fixed, and Ids failure, to iK'r- 
form his siTvIces, his deliritiuency, will almost automatically check Itself. The 
rural route in a less iK‘rle<i way is another illuslratlfan And so it nniy he 
.sai<l of the teleplnme wmmunhatlon and <»f the teiegra]>l», where the flow of 
trallic in any parth ular office has htsm asctu-tuliusJ, tlie amount of work wldch 
the empl<»>tH‘s should do, tlie mimher of hours tlie employtvs should work, 
can all be safely and thonaighly determined In ailvnnee, and their failure to 
make go<Hl as employees ndcspmtely checktHl. Tlicrefore, witliout going Into 
other tields of thouglit, we have the comlltloiis Nthich justify S(M*la! Interfereujge 
in file field of electrical conimu idea t Ion. It Is an inhenmt mono|K)ly, The work 
<-an he adtspiati'ly done, and society will lie frtn* from “ soldiering ’* upon the 
paid of its emiiloyees. 

Now’, Mr. (’liairman, I w'ant to call the attention of the eonindsMlon to the 
parti<*ular facts of an is-onomic and s<M*ial character which. lnde|)endent of 
geiKTal reasoning, call up<m us In the Uidtt*d States to ixistallze those Institu- 
tions here as elsew’here. First, let me say that when you have a monopoly of a 
character when* the law of Inereasing returns may be said to apply, In such 
ail instance society, acting f«»r Itself, can produce inu<’h higher economic uml 
social results or products than the private financier, for the following reasons, 
wliifh I shall read lH‘<*ans<* of the pns’lsioii of their statement. They are taken 
from tlu‘ work of I’rof. Henry Adam.s, a very just celebrity, on “The State 
and its Relation to Imlustrlal Action.” 

“.V monopoly lias the following advaniaires If It is <'onductt‘d under the publle- 
.service motive: 

“(t/) Unity and exclusiveness of organization. 

••(/)) Details of management w’e.11 workcsl out. 

“(c) Facility for extension hy men* duplication of existing structure. 

“(d) A s<x’ial demand for tlie service wldch is w’ldespreal and constant. 

“ (c) Ad<Hiuate ahili(> in authority. 

“ We may ex^iect the follow ing n*sidts: 

“(f) S(*rvlce at less cost than If broken Into groups. 

“((/) Assurred demtinds for service udiiilfs of idosest <’nl<‘ulatlons. 

“(/t) kjXteiit of demands admits of must minute division of labor. 

“(i) Ab.sence of rivalry rtsliices to a mliiliiiniii the amount of eapitnl and 
other exiHMidltures necessary fnr the iM'rf(»rinance of the service. 

“(/) Speculative management is elinilrmted 

“(A*) And tlins wdth a public-.servlce motive — 

“(/) The maximum of clieafaiess and eflh’Iency Is rendennl possllile." 

Now’, a word or two as to the possible s<*rvice motive. It must be recognized 
that the rules of private flnam-lering nml the rules of public financiering are 
Inherently different In their ohhs’ts, and that is said wltlnml any iHirpose to 
depreciate one or to glorify the otlier. The private linancler Is the private 
investor. His motive for making the lnv<*.stinent Is the fai’t tliat detennlnes 
whether he will make, the lnv»*Kiment or not. Naturally the rate of return to 
he e.xT>ect(‘tl Is what he is looking to ns a fact, and If you say to him the re- 
turn is to 1 m? tiM) low’ or the return Is to Im? absolutely uncertain, he makes no 
Investment at all. 

Now, It so happens that as a general rule, especially w’lth monopolies, the 
higher the price fix(Hl hy the financier the greater will be the profit, with c(t- 
taln qualifications against insane exct^sslveness In price. It also happens, under 
those circumstances, w’here the private financier Is in control and you have a 
monopoly subject to the law of increasing returns, that the higher the prl<*e 
ftxetl the lower will be the utilization of the plant In his control. But without 
going further with academic statements, I wish to give a concrete Illustration. 

There was running from Chicago to Milknukee for many years a little tele- 
graph line known ns the Chicago & Milwaukee Telegraph Co. P"or many yean 
It conducted a service of 10 cents per tdegraro. the telegrams lM*ing mostly de- 
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liveml by phone to stock exchangea After a time the Western Union, not liking 
that any tO(> well, for obvious reasons, entered into competition with it, and 
they had a 5-cent rate between the two cities during the time of the com- 
petitive struggle. That competitive struggle ended as they usually do. They 
agreed ami a 1 5-cent rate was establishe<l between the towns. Under the 15- 
eerit rate th<' (Milcugo & MilwaukM^ Teh'graph Co., in 1009, did a businm of 
103,000 t(‘legrains ; but a year later a subsidiary of the Bell telephone system 
acquir(‘d this litth' telegraph plant, and the rate was imrnedlattMy raised to 
25 cents per teh'grarn. The next year the telegraph business fell t() 57, (KK) 
telegrams. In slan t, an incre.ast* of 00 per cent in the rate had \v(n*ked a ('(t- 
crease of nearly .50 per cent in the product in the social service rendereil by the 
Instllntion to the p(‘ople of Milwaiiket^ and Chicago. This is said without cen- 
sure of any of the parlies concerned. Tl»e old concern at 15 cents was inakitig, 
1 think, alioiit .3 i)cr cent dividends. That return was not adcHpiate to private 
capitttl. Tlie new concern, by cutting the businc'^s down one-half through 
raising th<‘. rate about 00 per cent, wa.s abh‘ to discharge two t(‘legrahp oix'rators 
and two messengers, ami I thiidc they come out about 5 per cent in the Nvay of 
a return after llu'y reformed this |)lant according to the laws of the private 
hnancier. 

Now, in contrast with that, let us jiresent the publlc-servlee motive as appo- 
site to tills Held of action. When the parc<*l-post law pas.sed Congress — of 
which T may explain 1 hud the honor to i>repare the House version— It was 
refornuMi In the Semite until the rale.s were made so high that only the express 
rates cxceedtHl them in scan<lal; but hai>pily a provision was in.serted in the law 
giving the I’ostniiister Ceneral the same jiovver over the ixistal rates In that 
ix.'speci as a railroad ptx'sldent has to eoiKlucI the service <m his road. It was 
my pleasure to go to tli(‘ Tost master Ceiu*ral a few weeks aftm* his apiKiiid- 
ment and suggest that the rates on the shorter /.one, say, the ir>0mil(‘ /.one, be 
eut down from 4 cents per pound to 1 and on the 50-inlIo /on(‘ from 3 cents to 1 
and other changes that have since taken place. Now, how did the Postmaster 
Ceneral reason on that subject? He reasoned according to the instincts of the 
public Hnancier. Ho .said, “If I am UNSured that these rates will jiay tiie cost 
of the ser\ice and he was so assured — “but even if some uncertainty exists, 
I am justllied in making tin* nMluctions In the rates iiropo'^tsl, because the post 
ofllce aud the people being identical terms. If J should lose 1 per cent in one 
[M>ekot I gain 100 ix^r <’enl in the other iiocket in the form of social service 
rendereil.’’ 

Let It be said for his ability to reason and to act that the jirolits under a 
trnflle that actually trebleil umhT the Intluencc of these normal rates— the.se 
ratlimul ixistal rale.s— the lU'oHts are (piite as great as they would have bwn 
under the old restricted rate.s. In short, the Postmaster Ceneral proceetls, a.s 
the illustration suggests, upon wholly different rules of Hnancing from those 
he would apply himself In the State of Texas if he were conducling a hotel of 
his own or a str<’et-car line, or, ImUvd, was sinking an oil w't‘ll and selling the 
products. The laws of private Hiumclerlng are as distinct from those of public 
HnaiU'lerliig ns the night is from the <!ay. 

Now, let ns see what the «)f tlmt i>rlvate financiering has becai In tlie 

United States on the subject of our telegrnpli and telephoui' rates. 1 have all 
the supportive data and sfatlsti<-s befon' me, but will gi\e only conclusions, 
because it would take hours to supjdy all the data In detail. 

We will take first onr telegraphic rate and vve will compare it with New 
Zealand’s. I take New Zealand for comparison because New Ziadand compares 
with the Xbilti'd States in wage levels. In social habits, in education, and in 
tradition, In the purchasing pow’er of the iH'ople as expresses! in dollars and 
cents, and as one State In the Uiiitetl Stales compares with another. Now, in 
Now^ Zealand the rate is 12 cents for 12 words, gowl nil over the island, com- 
parable, let us say, to the State of New York. And what Is the effi'ct of that 
rate? In 1912 the telegraph busiiu^s of New Ziniland anu)unte<l to 9 tele- 
grams i>er person. In the Unittnl State.s the rate is just twice that in New 
Zealand, with higher rate for longer distances. The mimlier of telegrams in 
the UHt(xl Stati*M In 1912 was 1.1.5 — about 1.1 telegrams per i>ei*son against 
9 in the little State of New’ Zealand. 

Now, of cxiurse. the suggt'stlon comes at once that fjorhaps In this country, 
because of Its character, state of development, the interurban telephone has 
taken the place of the telegraph. That Is true, to a certain extent, but It does 
not answer the illthculty of low social utllizotion In the, United States, for we 
i*ank only ninth among the nations with respect to the use of the telegraph, and 
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wbeu you combine the number of Ions dlstuiu-e and intenirban tolopliotu' n>n- 
verwitfonw with the number of telejrrjiiriK you tind that Instead of ranking' tlrst 
we rank thirteenth ainoiip tlie iKM)i>les of the world. In sliorr, the same pbe- 
nomoDon of prohibitive niios Is found in the telefibonie Hold as Is I’ouiul In (In* 
telegraphic field, both Helds l>olng <‘ombln(Hi under the rule of the private 
financier who juakes rates on the prirteljde that the higher the rate the greater 
the profits-~who makes Ids rate as the hotel iHHvpIe in the city of New York 
make their rat<*s, and for the same reason. 

Now, we come to the local telephone rate, and It is hard to Ih' in New 
York City and not make a njncrete illustrati«>n of these rates. First, let me 
aay witli rest,H‘et to Uie local rates, ue lia\e the lowest jH^stage ratt‘S th(‘ world 
over exc(‘pt with a single i?isiiiiue, whh-h I will ramdion. 'riu‘ postage rates of 
tlie rnlle<l Slates an‘ tla‘ lowest in the world with the single exception of 
Japan, where tJa* letter rati* Is a cent and a hall per b'tter. Kven ear parc<‘l* 
post rates, for the sboriiM* dlstames, in il»c \<ay infaiaw of the dc\ elo[)na‘nt 
of that Institution, are oidy half ns high as i)u‘y are In Creal Britain, an* as 
low as they art* In (ierniaii\, and are oid> e\<e!lcd h.s those of Sw ii/oriaiid ait<l 
one or two otlier little eountrie.s, in the malUM* <»f sIdpnuMu. Bn! wl»en we 
Ciune 10 tin* nialitT of tclophonie rates Io<'ally lier»‘, we lind, s|H‘iikiiig for tlie 
Bell system winch r(‘pn*s(‘nl< alM>ut two-ildnls of tlie Held in this country, our 
lo<*al call cost^ on the a\erage twice what it does f(»r the rest of lla* world. 
The independimt p'letihoiu* eompanies of tlie rml(‘d Stales get SiJ ceiilH |*i‘r 
KKI calls; the Bell system gels ifl.Sd jw'r BK) calls; and that tiguie repreModa 
all their ])hmts, the little towti plant with the Hat rate uml tlii' unlindtiHl 
siTviee, all tli(‘ wtiy up (o (he New York City plant with rsites which are ae* 
tually the Idghest in the world. It haiquMis to be a fact (hat the rate for a 
buslne.ss telephone in New York to d.i.N is tis great as tint uidindtetl htiKlneKs 
telephone rat(‘ of I/ondon, Berlin, Ihins, and S(o<*kholm (‘ottihined. In oiImo’ 
eountries, wilh a jiostal inothe jietlv(‘ in the tnaking of thi‘ ratios the local eall 
(omls to cost jdKiut Italf as much as th(‘ jiostnge rate— a lltlle less tlian a cent ; 
but in tbe ridUMi St.alt's, esp(‘clally iti Dm* laruer cities, the loeal eull rate 
tends to run wltli the stn'et-ear tare, ts sometimes twice a sireii-ejir 1'ar»‘, 
and I htiieve tip to within a limit of six «»r eight hundreil calls in this cil.\ to- 
il. it rcpresi'iits ahoid H cctits per local <’all, a price for whuii the post olllce 
w it carry a i>arcel from New' York t<» Baltimore "H 'bjMaind jmn-el for 8 cents 
and make a fraction of a cent ra'olit in tiu* liargain, and that after ptiylng the 
rallr<»ads adepiialely, too, for their s(‘r\tees. 

Now', Mr. Chairman, 1 come to tlie subject (»f tlie leng-dlst.anci' rate, iiie 
long-dlstJUice telerihoiu* rate of the Bell H\st<‘m in the Cnlti'tl Stati's— I siK«ak 
of It, of course, not In any Indicting fasldon, but Ixs'ausi* it is rotiresenlatlve 
of our telephone coinlitlon In ti miilonal sense more than any other— the Bell 
long-distance telephone rate is Iki.sihI on the scale of d mills a mile for a con- 
versation of thrw minutes. Six mills ti inik> — what dix's that rejin'sent? Well, 
the railroads only get 7 mills a riiih? and a fraction for carrying a ton of 
freight n mile. It costs as much jiractlcally to sond a long-distance telephone 
im*ssage over the wires as it does a ton of freight, and you, gentlemn, can 
realize how verj' weighty thest* conversations soimiimes are o\er these tele- 
phones. 

In the other eountrie.s in the w'orld— ami I must ask iKTmlsslon of the com- 
mission to read some figures — tlu'se bmg-illstance telejilione riil(»s run from 
one-fourth to one-eighth of the rates retpilred here. I will read cjuiekly now 
a comparison of continental long-ilistanee telephone rates with those of the 
Bell system, made on the scale of 6 iidlls a mile. 

The average continental rate per hundnsl miles N op cents; Ihdl rates (K) 
cents. 

Three hundred miles the continental rate is ,‘17 nuits; the Bell rate $1.80. 

Four hundre<l mlU^s the average continental rate is .‘IP rents; the Bell rate 
is $2.40. 

For 500 miles the average eontluemal raf4‘ is 40 cents; the Beil rate is $3. 

Now, It must be said, to be Just in this statement in r(*gard to the rates, that 
they do repre.sent some different rate eondllon.s. Tbe Bell people, In answer 
to this sugg(»stlon, say that their s<»rvic*e represents an iminwliate servlei* — not 
u-take-your-turn service, and wait until other parties have been gratifiiHl. 1 shall 
assume that their statement on that suhj^^i; is corrtH-t, becaum* (hey ought to 
know, and It must be said, In candor, that I have not found tliem misrepre- 
senting the facts In this controversy. But they give only one rate, and that 
is this blgh'priced rate for the immediate service. Postal systems are anxious 
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to come within the reach of all kinds of patrons with all kinds of business, and 
make two kinds of rates. They /irst make the take-your>turn rate, and that 
is the rate I Jjuve read. You iiiJffht have to wait half an hour or an hour to 
yet your turn under those circumstances; but they also make a rate that cor- 
responds in function with the lieil rate, an immediate-service rate, and in most 
of tlK)se countries tliat rate amounts to twice the ordinary rate. In Belgium 
I think it amounts lo three times the ordinary rate, but even making the com- 
parison on tliat luisis, tlie long-distance telephone rates of the United States 
.still remain tlie scandal of puhiic-.servlce rates the world over. 

Tlie lieil system its(‘lf lias iiructically made a confession of tlie justice of 
11i(‘ complaint made witli regard to these rates. It is said tliat they could give 
an ordinary tuke-your-t urn-straphanger service, I think they call it, at rates 
iimre or less (Hpial to tliose granted in otlu r countries; and you ask wliy tliey do 
not do It. Tlieir answer is, “The public does not want siuli rates. Tliey only 
want this high-priced service, this Immediate service,” which they say they give. 
Well, now, tliey are hot speaking at least for one part of the pulilic, if I may 
introduce my own personality. Tlie (Capitol at Washington is about 1.50 miles 
from my home. When ISIr.s. I.ewls was not with ni(‘, it meant a letter every 
evening or so. I could liave sat in my oilice or in iny room and waited until 
tlH'y could have glvcui me a service at 15 or 20 c<Mits and talked to her over 
the plione, instead of resorting to the letter-writing art. I do know, as a man 
of expiTlence, tliat an immense proportion of our liuslness, an immense per- 
centage of our affairs, are such as could wait for an hour or two or three or 
four liours, if a consld('ralion like 50 per cent or 75 per cent reduction in tlie 
rate were otTered as an inducement. 

Now, the very natural result of this extraordinary rate is to deny .society 
tlie full utilization of tlie teiepiione macliiiie. C^miiiarisoii shows tliat while 
the interurban Iong-distan(‘e ilm‘s of this country are utiliziKl to the extent of 
only 4 iior cent of their iiotmitial time — the potential ix'ing tr(‘aled as every 
minute In the year — tlie (Jerman Interurban lines are utilizcMl under these very 
low, popular rales to tlie ('\tent of 11) pia- cent. In short, the utilization of 
nearly 500 per cent is olilaliusi on (lermaii Iliads as against 100 pt'r ctuit here — 
the pure necessary and proper result of rates made liy tin' private* linancii'r. 

This may be tlie proper place to call atte'iition to some recent iiostal history. 
In IlKW) wo have statistics showing tlie nuniiier of pare-els carried by the expre.ss 
companies of this ceaintry. Tliey mmihered a little less than !{00,000,000— 
about 8 per caiilta. In 11)12, 1018, and 101 1, an account lias lieen taken of the 
number of imrcels Halving in tin* post oilice. We timl we an* moving now at 
till* rate of 8(KM)00.«K){) parci'Is a year b> post. Not more than 50,000,000 
of tho.se parcels formerly mo\ed by e,\j)re.ss. In otlier words, we have taken 
about 5t),000,0(X) parcels away from tlu*iii. All of wliicli shows tliat 250.- 
OOO.OOtK) parc(*ls are moving n(»w under postal rates tliat never moved before 
in this country; that a How of 2.50.(KMMMM) jiarci'ls, or at least 2i per capita, 
has been potential in this country e\('r since tlie days tif Lincoln, and that that 
IHiteiilial trallic has Ixim absolutely iminlered by the prohibitive rates of tlie 
expri'ss companies of tliis country an<l tlie rules Unit the private tlnanci(‘rs 
llnd necessar.v to ajipiy to tlie expn^s business as a squatti'r on the postal 
function. 

Now, r make no doubt, sir, tliat tin* telegraplilc and t(ieplionic systems of 
the United States art* sutlerlng in evt'ii greater proportion as tlie re'tult of tln*se 
doiibh* rates. I liavt'ii’t any tiuestion. sir, tliat the intioductlon of normal 
IMistal ralt's into tlie local telephone and into tin* long-distance teleidione field 
would increase tin* utilization of those agencies of comimiiiication in a few 
years by many hundn'dfold. I know it is tin* lialiit to tliiiik very 111 of the 
express companit's, and after what I have said it is my duty to give a few 
facts In just itica lion of tlieir course. When we reatl about their cutting melons 
of KK) per cent and paying dlvldend.s In former years that were actually 100 
IH*r cent of the capital invested in the business, the Inference Is at oiK?e natural 
that they were Ix'liavlng ratlier beyond the i)ermlsall)le extremes for private 
financiers. In short, that they were hogs. But that was not true by any 
moans. At no time liad tlie expres.s company made more than 8 or 4 mita out 
of the average iiareel carried; wiiile its dividends on tlie amount Invested, 
which was insignificant, were naturally very great, the margin of their busi- 
ness applicable to dividends, I thiiiK, never rose above 8 per <.*eQt. In other 
words, only about S per cent of the ratt* — 8 per cent of the dollar that they 
took In— was applicable to profits; and when the rate maker comes or the 
financier comes to making rates that involve a margin smaller than that he is 
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trenchinj? upon dangerous grounds for his own Investors. The express f'om- 
panies have that excuse for the ratt^s of the past which have destroyed so 
much traffic In that field. 

Now, Mr. Chairiuun. when you come to the obje<'Ls of iMwtallzlug these 
functions, what are they? The 1’uncllon.s~-\\ hat are they? 

The only objects tltat are obvious are first, to give the i>eople of this iHain- 
try — In the f)ostal field with resiusd to comiaunl<‘atlon — a normal rate, a 
rlghtwus rate. Tlu^‘e are two other ohject.s Into which I shall hrletiy enter. 
What should he the Ideal (►f the |M»sial e.stahlishnient in tlie telej)hone field? 
I am .sure I should hesitate in exim*s.slng this ideal If I had fornusl It iuys(»lf, 
and it Is only lus-ause of the authority \\hi<‘h 1 am aide to (piotJ* for It that 
I have the courage to mention it t<» this coimni.ssiiuj. This authority lia.s said 
there Is a road to every man*s house and there <uight tt) he a telphone on the 
Inside. Tliat authority was The<alore N. Vail, presi^lent i>f the Dell telephone 
sy.stem. It l.s true tla' ideal was ustnl in a \\(‘ll )>aid niaga/ine advertls<mient, 
ami not in <nie of his reports to Ids sl<M*kholdt‘rs. Hut the pn'sident of the 
Bell system, in making that very splendid evpre'ision, o\(*rlooked the facts. 
There is a mad to evt'ry man’s luaise: that Is om‘ fa< t, lint that road was not 
Imllt Tinder the rides ]n“lval»‘ finance. That roa<l was not hnill by private 
monopolists, liut it \^as Imllt under tlie intlumce of tlie social iil(‘al, and with 
the tinanelal power of tliat so< I»'t\ alone 'riiat Is oni‘ liiea. Hut what would ItH 
value 1 ) 0 ? 

I ((Hiie now to a subject that may sTsmi at first somewhat foreign to the 
iiKjulry In which we are engage<i, Imt wliieh I think is gernmm*, anil which 
I trust will interest tills <‘onindssion. In nuiUlng a study of tlie paretd i>o»t 
and express sulijects I made what was to nii' a discovery. I found that we 
had iilenty of wlade.sale transportation In tlie I'nited Stales, hut praetieally 
HiHsikirig no ndail tran.sporiation except what tlie (*\press companies gave 
under their prohihitivi* rales — rehitlv<*l\ prohil)iti\e i’at<‘s — and under a servlet* 
wliieli fail(‘d again to reacli the farm I founti another fact — nearly everything 
we eat on our taldt‘ Is pr<»duce<| originally on the farm In the retail form. 1 
nn*an by tliat that Hie l)iitlt*r Is prodinod roll liy roll. The eldekeris are killed 
iiml tlres.siMl one by one. Tht* eggs aro nmrk»>i(‘il doztm by tlo/t*n. In short, 
farm talde i»roduct.s ht'gln in ndail fortiis to suit tht‘ refinlremt*nts of the ultl- 
tiiate eonsnmer. Hut lacking rtUail tninsp«)rlation as tmt* rtaison — another 
itMison I .slnill reach later — itisitanl of thos(‘ rotali forms going to the eonsnmer 
lit once, for want of a eomluit, they laid to pass throngli several ext>enslve com- 
mercial oi»(Tutit»ns. First, tin* 1m.\ing toilet i(»r vvt*nt out on tin* farm and 
hoiiglit tliese farm supidles up. conxerting Ihtan from rtMall into wholesale 
quantities; that is out* commt'rcial iransjictlon with Its attt‘ntlunt charge for 
profit, Insurance, waste, and tin* t»llier t'lt‘nieiits linoivtsl. Tlien ht* turned them 
over to the whole.saltT. a .seeoiitl eoinnuM’cial transaction wltli all its attendant 
charg«‘s, Tlien the w)iolt‘s.Ml(‘r tiiniod thoni oV(*r to tin* rei tiller, a third com- 
inerclnl transtiction willi its jtltemlaiil expense.s. .\nd timilly the retailer re- 
conxerted tln‘m into their original retsili forms and letting tin? eonsujnt*r huvi* 
them at a price that doulilos and at a snn‘ll tliat had not iniprtived any during 
It.s intereoursn wdlh etiiniiierelal transact hm.s. In sliort, the consumer was the 
third or fourth imrcluiser evtai of thrst* standurdi/.ed retail forms Insteail of 
the first, and .secured tluan in deprt'tiaied quanlily as well as doulded prkv. 

\ow, we have applit*tl to the iMtstal t*slahllslimenl tin* transjmrlatlon conduit 
for the inovt*ment of tlie.se n‘t:iil forms from farm to kitehen. It was thought 
at the time, and I confe.ss I hud the hois*, that a letter — tin* written ctinimunlca- 
tlon — W’oultl prove sufficient to bring the fHrmt*r and the ctinsumer together. 
It lias In a small df?grtH‘ and there is a little of that tratfie oozing through lH*twe(*n 
farm and kitchen ; hut what I wish now to suggest as an ohjwtlve of this 
legislation Is this, that witli telephonic coimminicatlon fKXSslhle hetwt*en the con* 
sumtT of the city and the farmer in his t‘nvjronment.s It Is iirohahle that the 
housewife will he able to ctmmiunicate directly with the farm, as she now 
does with the grocer over the phone In many instances and tlnit thus this 
direct transit of the retail article to the kitchen will he securetl. 

At present, liowever, under the infiuence of the rates we have been discussing, 
a very cursory and quite Inade<iuate investigation of rates around Washington 
disclosed this fact, that although Wasblngtou City is completely envlrontnl by 
farms within 3 or 4 miles of the city limits, you would not In? able to com- 
municate from the city to a single farmer that I could find at a c*ost of less 
than 15 to 20 cents. Of course those rates were not made with a view' to direct 
talk between the city purchaser of farm products and the farmer and are very 
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dltfevent from the freight rnies of our country that have been made, sir, with 
a vfew to niovfnx the potential traffic. 

Whatever may be «afd of our railroads, of their sins and delinquencies in 
the past, it must 1)0 said of their rate makers that they have made rates that 
move<l the American traffic from the point of natural production to the point 
of natural denmnd. Tiie telegraph monopoly and the telephone monopoly of 
the United States have utterly failed to <llschar^;e that fuiKtion. 

Now, sir, I comii to anotluT feature of the subject which, for consei'vative 
nam, may possess a j,Teater Interest than any I have discussed; and that is the 
question of the relative ('tliclency of the postal manafxemeut, of these agencies, 
as compared with private managemonts. 

We hear on all sides the suggestion that no man will work for the Govern- 
ment, that they are loafers, and that all Government service In a sense of 
(H'onomy Is grossly InolTlcleut. However true that statement may be with 
regard t(> soiix' employment by cities and States, It is not true with regard 
b> the postal establishment. What Is It that our postal establishment does? 
Manifestly up to date its work has been that of handling the mall. When 
you compare Its work in that resiKH-t with the other postal establishments 
of the world, like Germany, Franc«‘, England, and the rest, concedt'd to be of 
the best (‘Iflcleucy. because in the case of Germany, I believe, it is suggestetl 
that classes obtain there and that somehow or other under the class system of 
the Government men may be made to work wlure under a deimK'racy they may 
not. 

We find that under the American postal system in 1012 there were handled 
0(1,000 mall i)leces per employee; that w'as his product In w^ork done, as agalmst 
l(‘ss than ■10,<K)0 for G<'rmany and less tlian 40,000 for France and lOngland; 
that only Uelglum excelled this, with a product of sn.CXK) postal mailing pieces 
per employee. And if It Is called to mind that Ilelglinn represents a congested 
poptilatlon, about like tin* Htat<* of New York in population, and even less in 
area, with no great rural dcilvery ser\ic(‘, it will be readily seen that the 
American postal system ranks at tlie very head of all postal establishments in 
the efllclency of Its employ(H*s; that is, in the jmiount of work gotten out of them 
as employee's of the Govc'rnment. 

Now, how do(*s the case stand with regard to telegraph employment? Well, 
In New' Zealand the facts show that the axerage telegraph employi'c in the year 
li)12 got out a product (d 4,0<K) telegrams and that oidy aimninted to about 11 
liit'grams per man per day, but in the United States the private telegraph com- 
patdes got out a product of oidy 2,0(H) telegrams per year with a dally product 
(►f 8 telegrams per employee. The comparl.s(»n, however, is still unfair to New 
Zealand, because In New' Zealand the average telegraph office had a supt)ly of 
leas than IH feh'grams i)er otllce i)er day, wliile the average telegiaiph office of 
the Unittnl States had a supply of 41 telegrams per otlice r)er day. In short, 
the telegrai)h employee here had Pair times the opportunity to work — thretj 
times the opportunity to work that the «'mploye<> liad in New Zealand and that 
circumstance again, lii.stead of sugcc'sting that th(‘ employr'o of the telegraph 
ofllce here Is a loafer, or soldier, brings only to mind the old principle that 
their rales are so higli that they aiffect the utilization of the machine. 15ut that 
does not whoII\ 2 U‘<*ount for It. The Anu'rlcan post office like most of its broth- 
ers, has a genius tor doing small things cheaply and well. The genius springs 
from the fact that it |)ossesses the power of simpllefty, by which I mean to say 
its details are well worked otit, and it has the postage stamp, wiiieh is the mo.st 
wonderful accountant in the world In aeeuraey and economy of operation. 

I have before me a computatiem made by an experience<i telegraph man of 
the n\inil>er of oinn-ations through which a telegram g(K*s in the United States. 
Then» are some 24 concerneil with its jdiysit'al handling. Altogether there are 
74 proces.sea through wldch It goe.s. All of these processes but 24 — probably all 
but 2rv“Would be eliminated by the jmstage stamp under the postal system. In- 
stead of po.ssesslng that institutional efficiency, In which the private financier 
points with such habitual pride, if the toh'graph companies of this country may 
be taken as examples, they represent the low’est productive efficiency in the 
W(>rld t<Hlay. We may safely, therefore, procml on the theory that if our pos- 
tal establishment ranks first in the work It is doing, and our telegraph companies 
rank lowest Iti efficiency in the work they are doing, I mean the pnxluct per 
employee paid, that the like i-^suUs wlU attend the postal establishment when 
It attends to the telegraph. 

And now w’e <\>me to tlie telephone coinmunf cations. It should have been 
urgeil ugtdu that the Ui>stinaster General would not be able to make the tele- 
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pl^ne employees do their work. us see nboiit that. What Is it that the tele* 
phone plant does? It handles ealls. When you divide the number of calls in 
the United States as represented hy the Bell system, by the number of emj>o.\et*s, 
you lind that their work i)er .\ear reprt^ents some d4.0(K> calls. Now, the little 
ctmntry of Norway under [>oKtal manafjemeni has eniph)yment that reprt'sentH 
118,000 calls. In short the Bell system, instead of rankinix lir.st in private as- 
IHVts, ranks ninth, amon;; the telephone Institutions of the world. Nor yet, sir, 
is this atiy reihs-tion upon Its jKM-.sonnel. 1'he fact is that It comes back to 
their rates, as the utilization of the ]dant i.s restricted to such a dei?r<‘t‘ that 
the emp!oyi*e does not have the opportunity to put out tla‘ product. Keuiember 
that about one-half of tlie employi-es are not en«ago<l In the dlns*t work of the 
exi‘hate.:e oi>erator. 

We lun<‘ found now that while f>ostal rates in this tvaiutry an‘ as low as any 
»»ther ccmntrles, telej;raph rate.s run twhv as hi;rh an<l local f<‘lephone rule's 
about tvvl(v as hl^th, and lonjt-dlstance teleplioia* rales to tlie ordinary user run 
from four to ei;;lu times what they do el.sewhcre. 

But, sjiys the conservative man, and 1 conl\\ss the consiM'vative man Is the man 
wliose Judgment \\(‘ s(H'k in this m.atter, <‘oin-(*ding all jou si.v with regani to 
tla*se rates, rather than take n^course to the pur<-hase of a billion dollars* worth 
t»f pn)iM'rty, and its postalizjdion. had wt‘ not better rel.v on regultiiion to WK-ure 
the rjites ileslriMlV The jinswia* to that is, that regulation can not Ih' imuU* to 
give us i>ostal rates. Uegulatiou was trusl on tlie press companies and it 
must be (*onctsl(*d that it was siitliclently drastic, 'rite most we couhl do with 
that 2o cent minimum rate, we acttndly nuirdere<l shl[imentH In this 

country, and the result of its passage was to redtu'c it from one uuartor to 21 
ctuits, and it Is a matter of a<lmission of students of express trMti8]KU'tati(»n 
that the express coiiipaides are aciualiy losing money to-<la.v on their 'il-eeut 
sliipments, wliile it is true that tin? iM>sial eslahllshimml is making money on IIn 
T eeiuit rate, Is'cause it has got a gnail agency alrea<ly spread over the otmutry 
that rencluxs the farmer, Tt has its d<‘tails w,‘II worked out, :ind this iK>wer df 
simplicity, anil Is ahh' to j‘limiiiaie from its oporations some 40 per cent of the 
Incidents that att<Mid the luuvemmits of fau kages in tr.ans|K)rtatlon, 

But coming hack to rcgidatlon with n‘gard to the telegraph rate and with 
regard inor(‘ c*speclally to (he telephone rates, 1 wish to give a concrete illuH- 
tr.itlon of the iimpplicahility of r(‘gtdatlon to jirocure tlH‘ results. Of course, 
n gulatlon Impru^s, to begin with, propiT r(*spect for the laws of properly^ 
not merely the statutes of pro|KTty, hut tlios<‘ laws of i>rop(‘rty written in 
the liuman heart, those laws which If not n*spec(t‘d .stop private InveslmentJl 
and completely <iefeat the function of ]»rivate ojHTatlon. As a crmcnde HIiik- 
tration of the r(‘gulatory theory, I shall (piote you facts appli<*able to the 
ji^ar 1910 for a <‘ily of (UMMKKi ]>eople in (his <-<)untry, the iiaim* of M’hlch 
I shall not give, because Its rates arc now in private lltigatiijn and I have no 
^ush to embarrass (dtlier of tlie parties in that eontroversy by aiivthlng I may 
say. Tlmt city, us I say, represents 000, (MH) people, and therefore presentH 
metroiMilitan conditions. Its rates, hriell> statc^l, arc a.s Idgfi, with some slight 
exceptions, us the rates in New York (Mt>. It had 4:1,000 telephones. The 
telephones liml an average cal) service of JUKI calls jar year. The average 
number of calls on all teleph<»nes in this country is 2,02;{ ja^r year. Thus it is 
seen that in that city the telephone was ra*rformirig only one-lialf its cus- 
tomary function and was doing less than calls a year wlicn the average 
telephone under tlu* saim* commercial and Maial circumstances was doing a 
business of 2,tK)0 calls. That average of Odephone calls rejiresented a cost to 
the consumer of about one and one quarter cents jH‘r call. In this city of which 
I speak the average cost to the consumer was thrts? and u half cents jnsr call 
on the measurcHl-servicft basis. It is obvious In that case that tlie degre<» of the 
charge under measure<l service hud nit down the function of the telephone 
uliout one-hnlf. Very well. Now, tlien, the private regulator Is called in and 
what dmes he find? He finds about $5,1K)(M)00 invesUHl In the toUqihoiie In 
that city; that Its not earnings for the year were about $1,200,000, which 
would be about 71 per cnit. Parenthetically; let me say that about 71 per 
cent is about as low a rate as you cun nmcnle private capital In the tele- 
phone field, and be sure that it will undertake those new enterprises essen- 
tial to the proper development of the telephone Institutions. But the com- 
mission Is faced with that fact at once. However, the prorxjnerits of the 
people say this telephone Is only rendering half 8ervl(*e at an expense of 
$200,000 more per year. That, with additional switchboards and with addi- 
tional exchange operators, these rates can be cut In half, and we are assured 
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by the avera^re service performed throu^rhout the country that the service will 
double and the returns to the conjpany in gross be what they were before. 
Conceding all that to be possibly true, the net returns to the company in that 
case would be cut down $200, (KM), from to about per cent. And no regula- 
tive tribunal could ask private investors, however desirable the social results, 
to have the telephone charges In that city reduced, that their return on their 
capital should be cut in half, from 7i down to 2J per cent, the point at which 
private cnpltjil would say to the regulator, “ You must go and get your capital 
where you get your regulation, from the city; I will have none of it.” 

Hut the Postmaster (ieneral walks in on a situation like that and finds that 
the telephone is performing only one-half of its functions and he Is dis- 
satisfied M'ith that as compared with the postal service, lie knows that if 
he will cut his rate the gross receipts will be the same, but that his earnings 
would be cut down to al)out 3i per cent, or possibly even a little lower, and 
what is his reply? Acting on the miles of publjc tinance, again he says, “Cut 
the charge in two, I think the ser\ic(‘ will 4louble and my gross receipts 
remain unchangwl; even If the protits arc as low as 3 per cent, I can pun.'hase 
capital at that cost.” And so the .service go<'s on. It is one thing to say 
that regulation aifonls some defense of proiiuction to the citizen against dis- 
criminating rates and (‘harges; it is quite another and fallacious thing to say 
that regulation can ever be nnnie to produce a service as clu‘np at 7 p(‘r cent 
return on the capital as postal service with a return of 3 per cent on the capital. 

I uill dismiss the suggestion of competition ns a remedy and go on to 
briefly touch other objections that are made. 

One of the objections urg('d, and 1 consider with sincerity, in the report of 
the Hell Systran against posttdizlng the telephone, is a goo(l objection unless 
It is provisionally Incorrect, 1 believe it is provisionally incorrect. That ob- 
jection Is that tlie future teleplume development of this country requires not 
only continuity of i)lan and policy iuit continuity of technical ability and a 
peraonallty in control of the situation. It is sugg(‘sted by the Hell system that 
fhtit is not attainable by the postal establl.shnuait. I resimct fully submit to 
the commission that that obje<*tlon is not w<‘ll taken in view of her history. 
We do have, at least In two (lei)artments of the (tovernment, continuity of phin 
ard purpose as well ns i>ersistoncy ot tH*rs«mality ami (‘xpert knowledge, I 
refer to the navy establishment and to the war establishment where it must 
be said that the very high(‘st ability is obtaliuMl, is kept, and, thank (lod, has 
never failed us in our hi.story to meet the requirements of the Heimblic In its 
direst tlme.s. 

Now, in regard to the imstnl establishment, in that respect the bill, which 
l.as luMMi proposed, provides for lids very continuity and ser\lce and imrson- 
Jiiity, because a boanl of <llreclors Is c'stablislied Into the bill and Is continuous 
ill olllce some 10 years ami with qualifications which go to their expertne.ss as 
electrical telephom* engineers, as express experts, and with reference to the 
other qiialiflcations involveil. 

The objection is with n'gard t<» the personm'l. It is suggested that the ad- 
dition of great numiu'rs of persons to the (lovernment service may so aff(*ct 
the electorate in det<'nnlning our eI('Ctions as to lead to undesirable results. 

M me say in i-t'gard to that that the numluu- of tel(q)hone employees in the 
United States is aliout 200.(MK): that a little more than half of those are women. 
And let me say besides that in the develo])ment of the telephone art the auto- 
matic telephone has wltru'sserl the examples of postal establishments in other 
countries and Inch-pendent teleplione companies In tins country, especially the 
Federal Tele])hone Co., of Buffalo, which have introduced the automatic system 
under which the exchange girl Is completely eliminated, except in those Instances 
\»’here a toll service Is reiiulrcHi. 

Now, even that circumstance does not present an awkward affair, because 
It will take time to substitute the automatic for the manual system. And it 
happens that tlie girls who work In the telephone exchange last about two 
and one-lialf to three years In that capacity, for the average telephone girl 
marrlt's. 

I shall not go Into greater details this afternoon with this subject, Mr. 
Chairman, because, although I am sure you would realize that it has incidents 
and circumstances which would prolong not only into the night but, perhaps. 
Into to-morrow, as well. 

There is another circumstance, however, that ought to be mentioned and 
ought to be considered, it seems to me. In reaching a conclusion upon this 
great subject; that Is, the social Influences active. When the private financier 
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Is turned into this field of postal monoi^ollea, with no purpose to he sensational 
at all, it Is my duty to say to the cointnlssion this afternoon that as Ion;? as 
these telephone franchises remain matters for private promotion — remain pri- 
vate In character — securing them will he a circumstanw attendant with the 
hope of very great profit. Tlie pronioter, under those circumstanet»8, too often 
becomes the bril^e giver. And we liave, I am ashanuHi to say, in the teleplione 
history of this country cities, as great ns San Francisco, dlsgrat'etl In the most 
shameful way hy its telephone exiM^rleiict^ in franchise giving. 

Ju.st a few years ago the city c<nincll of San Francisco, I think, with the 
exwptlon of one or two men. was hrilKHl by hotli the contestants for the tele- 
|>hono franchi.st' In that town. They went out of the ciuinell nuH'tlng with, 
perhaps, in each of ihelr i)ockets a In-lhe from both of the contestants to the 
controversy. And I ask you to <*oinpnre that history Jiot alone with the history 
of Lomlon, of Iha-lln, or uf ov<‘n gay Paris In the matter of telephone order and 
telephone morality. As against It we liave the postid estahllshment wltliout 
motive to corruption. We have the postal e'Jtahllshment that stands In ranks 
primary among all similar Institutions In tiie wt>rld, I hellcve that most men 
will eonco<le that the snhject of slavery and the ensuing I’ivll War exertwi 
ui>on the history of tills country a dlstnrhing Inthuatce which we have not 
yet half overcome. Instead of the social prohlejii semiring our attontlou here, 
It did In otluM* countri<‘S a gener.atlon ago, ami the solntirms they liave secured 
there--|)rohleins arising out of slavery and (lie (’Ivll War — have engroBsml our 
statesmanship and mir i>eoi)le. Meanwhile onr eonntry had to hnlld up — 2(KhO(X) 
miles of railroad had to he hullt. The great Industrial Institutions, of which 
you know, also had to lie erected, and In erm-tlng them gretit princes of finance 
were devolopml — princes of finam'e whose clamor far »‘xcell(sl and whose 
power far exc(sHlod the power of tlic Stales ami the (lovernment whom tliey 
have oversfnnlowml for a generation. You went not to the statehouse of your 
American State to find the active, moving power of society. Yon went not 
to the White House, or even to the Capitol, to find the active moving powers 
of the Xaiioii. But .\ou went to the ha(*k offices of the great princes of finance 
of whom he It sal<l (hat their clamor I'xi'iM'dml fluit of the highest ofll<‘crs of 
the (toverninent. And I challenge the comml.sslon, on Its recolIe<'tlon at the 
moment, whether It h<‘ not true that they can remember the Haim's of half a 
ilozen great princes of finance of tli(' hmt general ion (jiileker than they can 
remember the naimvs of tiu* eotenifs»rary presiil^mfs of (his Th'imhllc? 

Tt was only nattiral, whmi the govenimenlul functionary had la*(*n so weakened 
ami disturbed hy thes(‘ extrnordinarx Im’ldeiits of the war, that llic'se great 
potentates of jH-ivute finance should slough upon the (htvernnient domain. They 
did squat on tlie postal function. The cost of It In the (‘xpress service we now 
((('finitely know. Half of tin* poti'iitlal express traffic M’as killi'd for 40 years 
and was prevented! from mo\lng. The cost of It In tin' telephone field we can 
determine Infenmtlally hy the exfierhmce of Nc'w Zealand and other Kmplres. 
Tlie cost of It In tiie tc'lephonc field can lie easily surmls(‘d wlu'u we remember 
that it cost as much to ship a telephone conversation a inlh* as It d(ws a ton 
<»f freight. 

X'ow, as one more lnstrur]>entalily of I la* Fnleral (JoAerniiient the commission 
to investigate these .Muhjects I have come to New York City In the Iiumhiest 
way even If with tin* most fiositive and confident matter to suggt^st re<,‘om- 
mendations on your pari with regard to this great sufiject. 

Postal estahllshment Is the gnmlest agency we know, despite what has l>een 
said about It. It is the most econoinlcal industrial agency In the world to-day. 
It represents more Income than any railroad system In our country or Inde^ 
of any country excefit the ITusshin railway system. And It represents, Mr. 
Chairman, much mori* than that. It rcprc.sents tlie one Industrial, the one com- 
mercial agency In the United ,State.s (hat Is absolutely on (he square with all 
Its citizens; that gives a nondlscrlnilnatlng service to the poor and. to the 
rich alike; that follows the farmer out Into the recesses of the forest and even 
tlie pioneer of our country, into the froz<‘n mountains of Alaska itself, to take 
there perhaps the motlier’s me.«sage to a heroic son and to bring back perhaps 
the son’s new found gold to the succor of an aged ptirent. 

I thank you for your attention, f Applause.] 

Chairman Wat^sh. I,4idles and gentlemen, we are n'qulred to maintain perfect 
onler. If you are allowcsl to expreas your feelings, these meetings would not 
last a day ; If some opinion may be expressed that meets with your approval I 
am going to ask you all to please help me and not to give expression to your 
feeiinga. 
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Congrefffimnn Lewis. I have a full record of the discussion on this subject 
and I desire, if I may, to submit it to the commission. 

Cimirnmn Walsh. I slinll be very ffiad to have that made a part of the 
record. When do you pto Itack to Washinj^on — to-night? 

CongresHruan LKwra Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. There were some general questions that I desire to ask. 

Congr(*s.sman Tiiowis. I will i)e very glad to answer them. 

Clinirmnn Waj.sii. Well, it is our adjournment time now, and perhaps I will 
submit them to you on the outside, Mr. I^wis, and liave them made a part of 
the record. 

Congressman Lkwis. Cither way; if you wish, Mr. Walsh, and think it is 
necessary, 1 will slay over here. 

(Mialnnun Walsh. Wo will bo very glad to finish the rec-ord and ask these 
questions. I wl'l fove them to you so that you mnv be prepareJ in the morning. 

(^/ongressraan Lkwis. If the questions are all written, I could reply to them In 
writing just as well. Lot there may be othiT.s 

(Umlrman Wat.sti. Tlnre an* others Unit grow out of them. This is a ques- 
tionnaire written for you. 

(Congressman Lkwi.s. Oh, yes. 

Chairman Wai.su. 1 will ask you if you have observed the effect of the growth 
of large corporal Ions and tiu* ccntralizaf ion of their control on the condition 
of labor In the United States; that i.s, has It tended to improve the general 
condition of labor, or otherwise? 

Congressman Lkwis. 1 think there has been an inii>rovement in the condition 
of labor, but wlu'tlu'r 4'nlargemenl of tin* corporate unit Is the cause 1 wmuld 
rather not say at this lime. 

Chairman Walsh. Have tlie corporations shortened working hours as rapidly 
as the development of the Industry wmuld w’arrant? 

fCongressinan Lkwis. 1 think they havi* not in the coal-mining industry with 
which I arn most familiar. A very large proiKirtion of it is conducted under 
an elght-honr system, but a large portion of it remains under the IP-hour 
system. 

Chairman Walsh. Do yon know' of any cases of corporations that have 
voluntarily shortened w'orking hours — that Is, tiu* large corfioratlons — In what 
might he <‘aIIod the* basic industries? 

('tongres.sman Lkw'is. No; I do not. But T do not wish to Imply that there 
are not such casi’s. There may be. 

(Chairman Walsh. Is the bargaining [tower of the w’orkmon either as an 
Individual or a group improved by the grow th of largo corriorations? 

Congressman I-ewts. 1 think it Is weakenc<l, except as l>eing organized Into 
<*orre.si)oiullng organizations. 

Chairman AValsh. Has the thought of lalxtr changed In respect to that, the 
thought chnngeil In res{)e<*t to that, or has the impres.slon been iimiiitained — it 
has b<*en stnte<l here upon the wltiie.ss slami during this hearing that during 
the iM*rIod wdien the iar '.e eorfiorallons were forming, w’ere conciaitratlng their 
plants, that the Idea among lulior generally was pretty strong that It might be 
a good thing; is that not correct? 

(.\mgressinan Lewis. Well, I think it fair to say that as the corporation has 
gnovn very much largt'r Its responsibility to the pc'ople correspondingly en- 
larged, broailer hl(*as and broader feelings have been manifested by the mana- 
gers with respect to the relations to their employees. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you think the highly <’oncentratefl manufacturing cor- 
poratioiKS have tendtxl to prevent the grow'th of (rade-unlons essentially? 

(Ningressinaii lawvis. I woiihl not be a go<Kl nutfiority on that subject 

Cimirnmn Walsh. Have you considereil, or have your Investigations led you 
to a oon.slderatlon of the fact as to what extent stockholders and directors 
of these large corporations are responsible for the lalmr conditions existing in 
them? 

Ouigressman Lewis. Now, I think you put your finger upon a great weakness 
in the large coriMuaite organization, a weakness that perhaps affects its stock- 
holders even more than employees. I think now that the connection of the 
stockholder with an immense corporation in many instances la so remote that 
it practically amounts to no effei'tive relation at all and would not be any 
greater than the sense of resimnslbllity of the average citizen for what is going 
on in Wasliington. I am informetl that it happens as a matter of habit that 
the directors of the great imiustrial organizations when an election is coming 
on they will send out their proxies to the stockholders, who are often women 
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or uninformed men, and that posseealng up to that time the confidence of the 
community they hove a form of election only without active dlscretlcm ohiuln- 
Ing. And I think that there Is a very <lifferent relation bt'twivn the stock- 
holders and the dlrec*iorute <»f a large railroad or the UnlttHl States Stind Ti-nst, 
for example, from that hetwtvn the stockholders and directors of the little eUn- 
tric railway in my town. That ptrsonally carries knowledge and iH?rha!>H 
a sense of responsibility. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you ohservinl In your investigation of the telephohe 
industry In tlie Ihiitcd Stutea the nianniT in which they deal with tlielr em- 
ploye<^ so far as organization Is vmcerntvl? Is there an organlzetl industry or 
an unorganized Industry or what? 

C'OngF’essman l.i.wis. I think the tendency is absence of organization. 

Chairman Wai sh. Poes that run pretty generally tlirough the imlustry In 
the UnlttHl States? 

IVmgressman l.Kwis. That is my judgment, althougli I have not probative 
data on the subjwt. 

Chairman \\'msh. Assuming that this re.sponslMlity for wndltlons exists on 
the part of dire<-h)rs, how can that resiMmsilOlit.v lu* made elT(‘<-t Ive, If you 
have studied that subject or would care to give an oi)iulon? C;k)uld it be made 
fcio by legislation? 

CoiigresHimin Lewis. I have given It some thought, Mr. Chairnian, and dis- 
cn.ss(*<l It some with othors, luit I have not reaclusl a conclusion Katlsf:H'tory 
to myself. 

Chuirinnn Wai.hif. If it IkC true that the organiz.ntions of (‘mployn-s luvo 
Ikhui wenkenfsl by the concentration of their employers, we might put u fiiat 
wjiy — what ageney, if an>, eould be nse<l to more n<*arly btihtnee the power 
between them? 

CVmgressman Lewis. I have none In mind exfvpt the suggestion made In the 
beginning of m> remarks, that fiunllllcutions tijM)n the ali.solnteness ttf tlio 
ownership of t!te proi*erty where social relations are stistalmsl, siirh as now 
are imiK>se<l upon jiufdic-utillty <*onipanles, for example, might be nmdo, Ihit 
I know there would he differences of vmditlons that would iK*rliaps render 
•he siiggi'stlon deliatable. The publi<*-s 4 ‘r\ lee commission now Is largely con- 
tineti to the field of inonojKily, esissMally to the field wIkuv rati's are non- 
fim tiiallng. Prices of striHl car service, ga.s, eleetricity, and rttllway servlet* 
tire nonfUietuating, and competition Is absent as an element fi) tleal with the 
private ninmtgemenl. In the cotil-mining business emniMMition Is present ttnd 
yon have tlnctmitirig prices. The argument might l>e j» little wealcer In tin* 
case of a publlc-utlUty corniulssion, in that case than In the ease of a glaring 
111 iuopoly. I’.nt I do not think of any other suggest ion tliat to me seems prac- 
tical at this time. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you given soim* thought to the fpiestlon of the con- 
ilitlon of the ointiloyees in an Industry like the tcdhpliom* Industry In cas<* uf 
iMistallzation by the (fovernment ? IIow' would It afreet flu* friu'.’oin of (vuitraef, 
the right to bargain collectively, exert a domocratle Inlluence In the fixing of 
conditions of their labor? 

Congressman Lewis. Well, siioaklng frankly on that subject, I think the re- 
lation of the Government us an employer to the workingman is vt*ry different 
from the relation of the private employer. WKIamt any pnriiose (r> stlgmatl::e 
the intere.st of the private employer hl.s Interest is as an Investor. If lie does not 
think about himself first n<»bfMly else will. He may have an Intere.st there for 
underpaying his men or overworking hl.s men. Put the fiovernrnent Is purely 
an ethical agent. It hn.s no feelings, It has no piirrK>s(‘s except tho.se that are 
i’tliical and it Is absolutely without lemjdation to overwork or underpay Its 
employees. Therefore the lalmr organ I /.at ions as an Instrument of defend* in 
private employment Is unniH*<*.ssary in puhllc employmeni, and the relation of 
the employee under the Government, the Postal Service to the Government, 
seems tp me should lie more In the order of my relation to the Government; 
that Is, one of individual character. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr, Gnrretson would like to ask some questions. 

Commissioner Garbetson. Mr. I>ewl 8 , when you were dealing with the first 
proposition that you presentwi. you made reference to thi* fact that boards 
of long existence of public-utility commission should be utilized in large In- 
dustrial disturbances to determine the facts for the purpose of Informing the 
public as to the facts cntising the disagreement. Did you Imik on that as only 
a means for the furhisblng of knowledge, leaving to other agencies the recoQ- 
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dllng of tlie (llsugrwnieiit affor the facts hat! btHMi brought out or the using 
of this coniinlsslon us a st^tlllng agency also? 

CVaigressiiiaii I^kwis. Well, fliey could be mediators as well as fact de- 
terminers. It has Ikh'u suggested this Kuropean war might have been prevented 
If we bad bad a pubjlc-utility commission that would have had authority over 
thoM(* royal bumps. I think frequently these gi-eat disasters, industrial strikes, 
mlglil b(‘ a\ol(led if there was some place to go to state your case. In all my 
experience as a striker 1 got UcIcchI. I hm, therefore, very much In favor of 
arbitration iiiori' than a very dear friend of mine who always won. His re- 
action to the subject was dilTerent from mine, >ou see. I think the interests 
of society are so great that they ought to predominate in this matter with 
regard to the wishes of employer and einpkjyee. 

Commissioner Gakkktson. Do you believe that a different commission or 
agency might be bett(*r able to utilize the facts that were developed by a publie- 
servl<‘(‘ commls.sion than tlaw would themselves — that is, as a settling agent? 
Would the publication of the facts weaken their inlluence as mediators and 
arbitrators? 

CoJigressmau Lkwts. Very pr4>bably so. 

Commissioner Gaiikkthon. That is the |)olnt tliat appeahHl to me when you 
wen' making the statement, to determine wldeb of tlios<* two things you 
thougld were preferabh'V 

Congressman Lewis. Perlmps wlille the eommission was getting the facta 
that tlie parties can be making uj) their minds whether they were, for or 
against tliem, and they would thus perhaps become disiiualilied as an iuq)artlal 
tribunal. 

(Commissioner Gmiuktson. That was the point that appealed to me. One 
thing further I would like to have your oplidon on, because It is purely a mat- 
ter of opinion. Tlie question really <'onslsts of — I lia\r g«»t to state certain 
things that naturally follow the primary stage and tiien >oii c{in arrive at its 
sequence. We will take Government supervishm. It is a foregone conclusion 
that supervision without control Is forced — is there any power to put it In if 
deficit ensues, and on a<*count of the measures that are put into that <*ontrol 
deficit follows — now coming hack to the original .statement ; (’an tliere be effec- 
tive supervision and consequent control witliout it leading to Government 
ownership? 

Congressman Lewis. Well, tlu'y cun not he effective in the sense of abso- 
lute' result without that conclusion. Society would have to take' tlu' re'sponsi- 
hllit.N for Its orders. 

(Commissioner GARRtrrsoN. It Is the natural eMinseipience of supervisiem and 
contre)! that Is lU'ce'ssary to make suiK'rvlslon effective. Is it not? 

Ceiugressmaii Lewis. If the emple>yer were eerelereii to pay certain wages anel 
we>rk certain hemrs and to sell at e'e'rfaiii prices, he would quit employing 
p(H)ple' unless tlu* eondlliems we're wm'king e>ut satisfactewily. Therefeere in- 
dustry wemlel (K'pend upem the Gewerumeiit for Its future e*oneUicl. 

(Ce)mmlssi(»ue'r Gxkkeisox. If .\eui le'uve the question e)f wages eiiit, for in- 
stane'e'. to lix the price e>f tlu* preieluct, anel fre)m eether causes a deficit ensues, 
isn’t there a nice epu'sHem there as to who is ge>lng to assume the responsibility 
for the deficit iinU'ss ownershij) is assumed? 

(.^)llgresslllnu Lewis. That is all Inveelved in the preehlem. sir 

(Ceunmissloner Gauuktson. That is all. 

(Chairman Wat.sh. That is all. Thank you, Mr. Le*wis, very much. 

We will ne)w stand adjemrnoel until tevmorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

(At 4.50 in the afternoem e>f this Tuesday, January 19. 1915, an adjournment 
was taken until to-morrow, WtHluesday, January 20. 1915, at 10 o’clex'k a. ni. 
at the* same place.) 


New York City, January 20, J915 — 10 a. m. 
Present: Chairman Walsh, Ceuninlssiemers O’Ceinnell, Lennon. Uarriman, 
Ballard, Welnste)ck, anel Garretsou. 

Chairman Walsh. The commission will please ce>me te) order. 

Call Mr. Schlff. 


TESTDIONT 07 UK. JACOB H. SCHIF7. 

Chairman Walsh. Your name, please. 

Mr. ScHUT. Jacob H. Schiff, 

Chairman Walsh. Where do yon live, Mr. Schiflf? 
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Mr. ScHiKF. New York 

Chairnmn Walsh. Wliur is your business? 

Mr. ScHiFF. Hanker. 

Ohairinan Wal.sii. In what (•onwiratlons are you a director? 

Mr. ScHiFF. I am a dinK tor of the Oregon Hallway & Navliratlon (V. a sub* 
sldiary of the rnio?i l‘a<ffU-; the Western Union Telegraidi Uo. ; the Central 
Trust Co.; the Wells, Cargo Express ; the Huron d(j lllrseh Cund : the 
Montetlore Home and Ho.spHal for Chronic Oi'<ea.sis; the 'riiberc'ulo'^is I'revcn- 
torium. Th(*re are .^ome m(»re that I can not remember 
(-hairman Wai.sh. Could you ap]>roximute aial slate how many of thost* there 
are whh‘h you can not remember? 

Mr. ScHiFt. I can lad rememiKT them all. 

('hairman Walsh. No; 1 say couhl you stale approximately the minilHM* of 
them, without «leslgnating the nanie.s. 

Mr. ScHiFF. ('all It in rouml inimlM*rs 10. 
f'hnirman Wai.sh. ^'en that y<m <lo not now r(*<‘«»lh*ct ? 

Mr. y<’HHt. Ves 

('Imirnmn Wai.sh. (h' 10 that you do nssdhH’t? 

Mr. S< HiKF. No; 10 altog<‘ther; 10 aliogetla*”. 1 hav<‘ nanuMl the principal 
ones. 

Chairman Wai sh. In tlioM‘ purely industrial t'orporatloiis that you huvo 
named, leaving out for the pn'senl those tlial lia\e for tlielr oh.)(H*l philnutliropy, 
or puhlie mutters entirely, do you (Hmi or represent any consl<l(‘rMhle jimouul »>f 
8t<*ck in those e»»mi)nnies in whicli you are a «lire<*(or? 

Mr ScHiFF. Yes; I tlduk I do. 

('hairman Waish. 'J'o what extent, i>leas4‘, 

Mr. SciriFF. In wliich? 

Chairman VVal.sh. In tlie ooiupanle.s tliat you have named. 

Mr. S( liiFF. Yoii want to have it in each separately? 

('hairman Walsh. In eueli .separate eompany ; yes. sir, 

Mr. ScHiFK. Well, cull them «»fr, please, 

1'he Ukpoutkh. Oregon Hallway & Navigation (^) 

Mr. S( HiFK. Th(‘ Oregon Hailway Si .Navigation (’o. I.s a .subsidiary company 
of the Uiihm Pacillc, and I represent several thoii.sand shares In the I^rdon 
Pacific; i)e]-hap.s 10,0(K) or more. 

(Mmirman Walsh. Ten thoasand or more. Now’, do yon own those i>er.s()nally ? 
Mr. ScHiFF. Personally, and as represiuitative of others. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Well, now, how many do you own iw.sonally ami how 
many <lo yon control as representative of others? 

Mr. ScHiFF. Well, I would say I own personally r).(KK) or more. 

Chairman Wai-kh. Cf the Union Pacific? 

Mr. SciiiFF. Yes. 

('hairman Waish. I wish tliat in giving the anionnts of the others, Mr. 
SchIfT, you will please make that disconnection; that Is, the amount that you 
OW’D actually, and the amount that you represent. 

ISIr. ScHiKF, As I say. I actually own .^»,(kM) or more. 

Chairman Walsh. Hut I say in giving tlie general numbers, I wish you would 
call It In that mamuT when the otlier names are nwl off to you by the stenog- 
rapher, that you will make that distinction and 1 will not have to rer>eat the 
question every time. 

Mr. ScHiFF. What is the next? 

The Rkportkr. We.stern Union Telegraph tk>. 

Mr. ScHitT. I should say 3,000 or more personally. 

(Chairman Waij*h. Do you repre.sent any others in the Western Union? 

Mr. ScHiFF. Yes ; when I say 3,000 or more, it Is my own stock. 

Chairman Wai-sh, Now, how many would you say you represente<l? How 
many shares of stock in the Western Union? 

Mr. ScHiFF. Many thousand shares. 

flhalrman Walsh. f3ould you approximate how many? 

Mr. ScHiFF. No. 

Chairman Walsh. You could tell that, could yon not, from your books? 

Mr. ScHiFF. No; I could not. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there no way In arriving at the number of shares of 
stock yon represent in the Western Union? 

Mr. ScHiFF. Dnly by tiie stock standing on the books of the company in my 
name, or the names of some one of mj’ firm. 
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Chairman Walhh. Does all of the stock you represent In the Western Union 
stand on the books of the Western Union Co. either In your name or In the 
name of some member of your Arm? 

Mr. ScHiFF. Yes, sir ; that Is correct, Including clerks. 

What Is the next? 

The Repobtek. The Central Trust Co. 

Mr. ScHiFF. One hundred shares. 

Chairman Walsh. Do I understand that the 100 shares are yours? 

Mr. SciiiFF. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh, Do you re[>resent any others? 

Mr. ScHiFF. I do not. 

What is the next? 

The Repobteb. The Wells, Fargo Express Co. 

Mr. ScHiFF. One thousand live hundred shares or more of my own. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you represent any In that company? 

Mr. ScHHT. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Approximately how many d(> you represent? 

Mr. ScHiFF. Perhaps two or three thousand. 

Chairman Walsh. What information, Mr. Schlff, do you i)oss<‘.ss, either as a 
stockholder or as a director, coiK‘<‘rnlng th(‘ lal>or conditions in these cor]>ora- 
tions in which you are InteresttHl? 

Mr. ScHTFF. N(me. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you nuike any effort to asc<*rtain the labor c-onditions 
In those corporations? 

Mr. ScHitT, Only when there should l>e trouble. 

Chairman Walsh. Only when there should he trouble? 

Mr, Sen IFF. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And then what actlotj do you take ns a director? 

Mr. SeuiFF. I ascertain the causes of tiie trouble and try to bring about a 
Just treatment of all Interests <*<mcerned. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Do you r(‘<‘(*lve reports from these eori>oration8 which 
give you any information regarding labor conditions befor<‘ actual trouble 
breaks out? 

Mr. Sen IFF. I do not. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any system In any of these corporations by which 
llie <]lrc<‘tor8 are advised of complaints of men— of the employes — wlien they 
reai*h such proportions that trouble in the nature of a strike oi lockout or 
violence Is Imminent, hut before It actually takes place? 

Mr. ScHTFF. Yes, sir. 

Cliairimiu Walsh. We will take the Weslern Union first; what is the nature 
of the reports that you receive from that coinpan> ? 

Mr. ScHiFF. During my direciorslilp of the Western Union, which extends 
back about, 1 should say, 15 or 18 years, there has been only one serious 
trouble. I don’t reinemhor exactly when, but It was about Ave or seven years 
ago that there was a general strike on the Western Union. It may be 10 years 
ago; I don’t remeinher exactly the time. This was the only time when the 
question of labor conditions came bef(*rc the Ixmnl of directors, or before 
the lixeoutlve cominitUH* rather, to which I belonged. It was stated by Col. 
(Mowry, who was then president, that trouble was brewing; that there was 
agitation on the part of the preshlent of the telegraphers’ union. He said 
*;ertaln demands laid been made which it was not possible for the company to 
accoile to, and then very serious f'onslderatlon was given by the executive 
committee to the conditions among Wi«tern Union telegraph employees. Propo- 
sitions were made to and fro, but the strike resulted before anything tangible 
could be arranged. 

Chairman Walsh. When did you say that threatenetl trouble took place— 
about 15 years ago? 

Mr. ScHiKF. Not as long as that. I think it must have been between 7 and 10 
years ago. 

Chairman Waj^sh. Now% do you have any organized or regular system for 
receiving reports from these companies as to labor conditions? 

Mr. ScHiB'F. That w’ould naturally be in the hands of the executive officers — 
the president and general manager and general superintendent. It is not the 
office of directors to interfere in the management— In the technical manage* 
ment— of an industrial corporation. 

Chairman Wat.8h. Are you a director in auy corporation' that is engaged In 
the mining business? 
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Mr, Schott. I am not 

Otiairman Walhh. Are you a director in any corporation that ia enguged In 
the manufacturing business? 

Mr. ScHOT'. I am not. 

Chairman WALwir. Have you had any llrst-haml (t)ntact with labor quea- 
tions <»n the Western Union other than that whh h ,\on state place 7 or 10 
years ago? 

Mr. ScHtF>\ I have not. 

(’hairmun Walsh. In your opinion, Mr. Sehlfl', to extent are the stock- 
holders and directors of coriwratlons reeiKmaible fi»r their hdn^r conditions in 
.U^eiu? 

Mr. ScHiFF. SttK’kholdors are not rcsp«msll)le at till, in my opinion. The 
directors are resiHinalble us far ns thesi* iiititterN nrt‘ hrotight la'fore them by 
the exiN'utlve oflleers of the eonwratlon. 

(!lialrniun Walsh. Suppose that the attention of a director was calkHl to 
the alleged facts front a source which ai»iK‘ar<*d autlieiitlc that the laws ro- 
latlng to the siifety and well-being of einploy<M‘s jai^Mnl by the State in which 
the c'oriKiratlon was located were iH'Ing violated, what w'ould be the duty, In 
your opinion, of the dlns’ior? 

Mr. ScHHF. It would be his duty to go to the president or general manager 
of the eoinpariy — to the presldimt in the tirst Instance —and inform himself of 
conditions, and If It Is Ids Iwdlef tiuit the law's are \ifdal(‘d or that conditions 
are not as they shonld he, in Ids own opinion, he would hring It bef(*re the 
e.vecutive coramItt(‘e. 

Chairman Wai.sh. And tlie oxmitlve eominitlet* would then do w’hal? 

Mr. ScHiTF. The executive eommittw would thc'U discuss it, and if It found 
the statements correct it would try to corrwt conditions which are either In 
violation of law'— It would alter tliein as fur as thi'y are In violation of law, 
and try to correct oIIkt (‘oriditlons which mi;'ld not be ff>und us they should be. 

Clialrman Waish. T w'us going to come to th.it Snpposi' In the same way the 
attention of a ilirtK-tor wa.s calh'il to the allegiHl fact that tla* conditions other- 
wise were not fair to the eintiloycs‘s, although not within the Inhihitlon of any 
statute, what wauild h<‘ the .’onduct of the ttirecfor so Informed? 

Mr. SciiiFF. He would (h*<cuss it with (lie president of thi‘ company, get his 
c-cpiunatlon, and if his explanation is not satisfactory to him ho wonlil bring 
it before the executive committet'. 

Chairman Walsh. Po tla^-c exi'cntlve »)fticers of the company make regular 
renort.s to yon or to tlu' cxivnCve committee of thes<‘ large corporations as to 
the general financial conduct of the coriKiratlon? 

Mr. ScHiKF. They do. 

Chairman Walsh. That i.s, there Is a < lose »‘h<^ k ami amlil kept iifam the 
accounts of .sucli ciirporatlons? 

Mr. ScH IFF. Tlieiv i.-^. 

Chairman Walsh. Now', do yon rinpilre tliose to be made tf> the ex(‘ciit!ve 
c,uuinltt<H»? 

Mr. ScHiFF. To the executive cornmltbs! and finally to the diri'Ctors. 

Chairman Walsh. And finally to the dfrtriors. Is the machinery sm'h that 
It comes to (he ex(*cutive eornmltti'e first? 

Mr. ScHiFF. It does. 

Chairman Walsh. And in the ens'* of a conqainy like the W(*stern Uni(m, 
how often d(K*s the exivutlve c(»inmlttot» nwsM i^gulurly? 

Mr. Sc H IFF. (^nce n w'l^k. 

Chairman Walsh. How' frequently do<*s th<* lK>Mrd of dlre<tors meet? 

Mr. ScHiFF. I think every two months. 

Chairman Walsh. And In case the sltnation of any sort b<s»ame im[K)rtant 
enough, would the hoard of directors meek more freepiently than that? 

Mr. ScHiFF. There would l>c si>ee‘ial meetings calk'd. 

Chairman Walsh. At any time? 

Mr. ScHiFF. Yes, 

Chairman Walsh. Now*, would yon please state, Mr. SchllT, what eondltloiis 
of the company, financially or otherwise, are regulaily reiKirted by the execu- 
tive officers to the executive committee? 

Mr, ScHiFF. The earnings, the Internal state of the company In general, Bnan- 
clal requirements, necessity for opening new ofiices, the necessity for new mato- 
lial, and matters in general. 

C^lrman Walsh. Does It cover a .balance sheet, profit and loss account, 
sbowtog in detail the disposition of all financial matters? 
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Mr. S(^HiFF. TIuU would coiuo at the end of every thrct? months in the West- 
ern Union. It is tione quarterly. 

Glmirrnuu WAi.sir. And how about — is there any marked difference in the 
oi>eration of the Iarjj:(‘ railroad properties like the Lniou 1‘acltic? 

Mr. ScHiFF. There is not, (except I irelieve in the Union Pacitic it is done 
more frerpientl.N ; probahl.y don(‘ monthly. 

Chairman Walsh. I .sjiy to make the matter In as <*oneise .shape as i)o.sslble 
and not to make a particular study of the Western Union, I will, however, 
ask with reference to that company: Do these reports show the cost of produe- 
tlor ? 

Mr. SoifiFF. Production of what? ^ 

Chalj’man Walsh. Of tlu^ work — tike product of tlie W'^stern Union out of 
wh.ch It makes its money— the senilinj; of mes.sajres jhuI the other duties per- 
lorined bj the Western i'nion. 

Mr. ScHiFF. The monihly or k|iiarterly report would show. 

Chairman Walsh. What are the products of the Western Union? What does 
it do besides .send messa;i^es or telcKnims? 

Mr. ScHifF. The piodm ts of the Western Union ar(‘ the earnings from the 
te enraph buslne.ss. 'Pla? products are the tele^jraphic receipts. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Do they also contnd subsidary companik's in the city wliieli 
lilce me.sseiiKk'is to ao troiii place to i»lace on the privat(‘ biisine.ss of per.sons 
who hire them? 

Mr. Sen IFF. As far as J know the Westerik I’nion controls the American 
District Telegraph CN>. 

Chairmark Walsh. And (hat company has ollices throu;:<hoiit th(‘ United 
States wlieri* Ihey have imak and bovs who j;o off on messn;j:es under [irivate 
employment? 

Mr. Sen IFF. I only know as far as New York is con<*erm‘d, 

Chairman Walsh. Has your attention ever been called to the practice In any 
kkther city at all? 

Mr. ^IcHHF. It has not. 

Chairman Walsh. An* you a dire<*tor in tla‘ American District Telej^raph (k>.? 

Mr. Sen IFF. 1 am not. 

Chairman Walsh. Does the American District I'eleLU'aph (’o. (wer report 
its activities to the hoard of directors of the Western Uidon 'felegraph C^).? 

Mr. ScHiFF. I believe not. 

Chairman Walsh. In what way is the American District TeleLTaph Co. con- 
trolhHl by tlu‘ Westerik Union Telejtraph Co.? 

Mr. ScHiFF. Py stock ownership. 

Chairman Walsh. Py stot-k ovvikership .soh*ly? 

Mr. ScHiFF. As far as I know; ye.s. 

Chairman Waf.sh. Then, does it own all the stock or a majority of the stock 
or a mere control? 

Mr. ScHHF. As fjir as I know it owns a majority of the stock. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know offhand what amount it owns in the. Ameri- 
can District Telej^rapli Co.? 

Mr. Sc’HiFF. I do not. 

Chairman Walsh. Has your attention ever been ciklltHl to the fact, if It be 
a fact, that the Aukerican District Telegraph Co. employs boys thkit are under 
legal age at any place? 

Mr. SrniFF. It has not. 

Chairman Walsh. Has your attention ever been calleil to the allegeti fact 
that It makes a large amount of returns by sending small boys into vice dis- 
tricts in the great cities? 

Mr. ScHiFF. It has not. 

Chairman VVLm.sh. Have you ever heard of .such a thing a.s a director of the 
Western Union Telegraph Co. or in your capacity us a citizen? 

Mr. ScHiFF. I have not. 

Chairman Wat..sh. Do the reports that you get from these companle.s .show 
the operative cost of the operatitkns of the Western Union Telegraph Co. In 
the various parts of the UnitiMl States and in different parts of the United 
States? 

Mr. ScHiFF. Not in detail. 

Chairman Walsh. Not in detail. Is that done at any time during the year? 

Mr. ScHiFF. That would not come before the directors. They would be em- 
bodied in the reports which go to the stockholders. 
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Chairman Walsh. Well, it wouh! come to the directors then merely as stock- 
holders with all the other stockholders? 

Mr. ScHiFF. It would. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you have u leport prlntcsl perlcKlically, a perUnlical 
report of the inspection of the iMiulpment and machinery ustnl by the Western 
Union Telegraph Co.? 

Mr. ScHiFF. We have not. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you have a system by which these Inspections are 
required? 

Mr. ScHiiT. The executive (dlicers wouhl naturally have. 

^ (chairman Wal.sh. To whom then would Ihe re|>orts upon that subject go? 

Mr. ScHiFF. They would report in general to the executive committee whether 
the machinery of the company is in good condition or where It nee<ls improve- 
ment. 

("haii’man Walsh. How fre(iuently would that come to the executive com- 
initt(H'? 

Mr. ScHiFF. Not at stated times — as often n.s necessary. 

Chairman Walsh. In the actual practice, how often does that come to the 
Western Uniori Telegraph Co., to the executive committee of the Western 
Union Telegraph Co.? 

Mr. ScjHFF. There Is no aetual praetlee about It. That would come before 
tbe ('xe<’utlve eoinmittee as oft<‘n as Is r^pilnHl. 

Chairman Walsh. Ihiring the past 10 years eould you tell us how often such 
a iM'port has come to the ex('cutive committee* of the Western Union 1'ole- 
graph Co.? 

Mr. Sen IFF. I can not .say olThand. 

(Chairman Walsh. Is there a j)erioelical inventory made of the entire assets 
of the Western IJnhm Telegrapli Co.V 

Mr. ScHiFF. That would he made once a year before the final balance sheet 
Is made. 

Cliairman Walsh. Before what? 

Mr. ScHiFF. H(*f(*ro the final balan<*e sheet Is made. 

Chairman Wai.mi. I s<‘(‘. And d(H‘.s that cona* to the executive committee? 

Mr. ScHiFF. It would. 

(-halrman Walsh. From lla* executive committee all of that Information 
which you have detailoil would go to the hoard of directors at an annual 
meeting? 

Mr. S(miFF. Would go to the hoard of directors probably at its very last 
meeting before the close of Its fiscal year. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, generally .speaking, the practice that you have de- 
taile<l here liohls go<Ml throughout all of these large companle.s? 

Mr. ScHHF. 1 can only speak for the comiiaules in which I am a dlrw'tor. 
It holds gowl in those. 

Chairman Walsh. I mean tho.se large companies 

Mr. Schiff. It holds good in almost every well-regulated company. 

Chairman Walsh, Now, are there any other reports regular, we might call 
them regular ivports of the conditions nuule to the executive commlttw that 
I have not enumerated liere? 

Mr. Schiff. I do n(»t think so. 

Chairman Walsh. You think you have mentioneil them all? 

Mr. Schiff'. In a general way ; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. You think 1 have mentioned them all? 

Mr. Schiff. In a general way. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you regard a submission of regular reports to the 
executive committee, and from them, say, an annual reiiort to the stockholders 
and the directors of these corporations, setting forth In full the labor condi- 
tions of tho.se companies? 

Mr. ScHiFF’. Would I regard what? 

Chairman Walsh. Would you iregard that as desirable, that a very definite 
report, such as tho.se you have mentioned, should be made at stated Intervals 
covering labor conditions? 

Mr. Schiff. It would be neither desirable nor undesirable. I don’t know 
that It would lead to anything in particular, because the executive officers, as 
I have already stated, of any well-administered company, must deal with 
labor conditions. 

Chairman Walsh. Must he not also deal very definitely with all of those 
financial conditions I have enumerated? 
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Mr. ScHiFF. No. 

Chalrnian Walsh. He must not? 

Mr. ScHiFF. No. 

Chiiirman Walsh. Now, will you please outline, Mr. Schllf, the various 
philanthropic activities with which you are connected? 

Mr. ScHiFF. I have named the diirerent cori>onitlons already. If you will 
pick out any of them, I will answer you. 

Chalrnuin Walhh. We will take the Baron de Hirsch Fund. I have a little 
list of those you have given, and maybe we can get at it quicker In that way. 
Wliat is the Baron do llir.sch Fund, brieily? 

Mr. Hciih-t. The Baron de Hirsch Fund Is a fund of originally $2,400,000 
which was given some 25 years ago by the late Baron de Hirsch to a board 
of truHtee.s for the purpo.se of promoting the welfare of the Kus.slan and Jewish 
emlgi*ants that come info the United States. It was later raised by gifts and 
legacies from the Baroness de Hirsch to .$4,000,000, which it is now. 

(ihalrmun Walsh. You are a trustee of that fund, are you not, Mr. Scliiff? 

Mr. ScHHT. Trustee and vice pn'shlent. 

(Chairman Walsh. How many trust<‘eM are lher<'V 

Mr. Sen IFF. I believe there are 12, as far as I can remember. 

Chairman Walsh. How many meetings did you attend during the y<'ar 1914, 
Mr. Sell iff, of the Baron de Hirsch Fuml? 

Mr. Sc’iiiFF. I should say from G to 10. 

Chairman Walsh. How frequently are the.se imsdings of the trustee.s held? 

Mr. ScfUFF. The meetings of the trustivs are called — the meetings of the 
executive commlttw, of which I am a member, are calleil — as often as sullicient 
busim>ss has accumulated to inak(‘ a nuH‘ting lu'ce.ssary. 

Chairman Walsh. How many members of the ex»*cutive committee are there? 

Mr. ScHiFF. I tliink there are eight — probably eight or nine members of the 
executive committee. 

Chalrnian Walsh. 1.s the executive committee takim from the trustees? 

Mr. Sell IFF. It i.s. 

Chairman Walsh. What funds does the Baron de Hirsch Fund exercise 
control over? 

Mr. ScHiFF. Only its own funds. 

Chairman Walsh. In what sort of securities is that re]>resented, or what 
form of W('ultli? 

Mr. ScHiFF. Praetieally all In iH)nds and mortgago.s, real estate mortgages. 

C!liairman Walsh. Is tlU're an.\ partieidar iKwtion of the country Sideete<l for 
the securing of the loans, the paper? 

Mr. Sen IFF. Altogether in the State of New York. 

Chairman Walsh. Kindly Indleate what work this fund does. 

Mr. ScHiFF. In th(' tlrst place it subsidizes the Jewish Agrleultiiral and 
Industrial Ahl So<’iety and sets up Jewish farmers throughout the United 
States by making advances on the ehattcls of the fanners. It maintains the 
so-called Baron do Hirsch trade school. This is a trade school which has two 
soini-annnal class(’s in wldch men engaged in niamml labor and otherwise — 
younger men — learn tlu* rudiments of different trades, and it turns them into 
trade helpers, from which they liecuinc gradually industrial workers. 

Chairman Walsh. Who determines the character of the vocational training 
that shall he given to the.se persons? 

Mr. JS<'hifk. The trade-.school commlttw in the tirst Instance, which Is a sub- 
committee of the trustees having charge of the trade school. I suppose It 
consists of four or live members. 

("Imirman Walsh. Is there any outside party connected with the organization 
that c-ontrols tiie trade schiKil — any representative from any local educational 
body, I mean? 

Mr. ScHiFF. Ex officio, the superintendent of tlie trade school, a Mr. Talden, 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any other outside representation, outside of that? 

Mr. ScHiFF. Not that I can remember. 

Chairman Walsh, When was Uic last time that any determination was made 
as to the course of studies in the trade school, or has it been a development? 

Mr. ScHiFF. That is continually being done. They teach some five or six 
trades, principally electrical work, carpenter work, printing, plumbing, machine 
work, and painting. I MIeve that is about what they teach. 

Chairman Wai>sh. is tlu*re any committee or any member of your organiso- 
tlon wlilch seeks to obtain employment for the graduates of the school? 
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Mr. ScHiYK. The superintendent attends to that. These boys are nearly 
always— younger men— they are between the ages of 16 and 20. They are 
nearly always In very eorinlderable dejnand. The unions are raUier favorable 
to the trade school. 

Ohairinan Wai.sii. I>i(l you say favorable or unfavorable? 

Mr. ScHiFF. The labor unions an favorable to I hem, and It has beeiit a very 
successful undertiiking. 

Chairman Wai.sii. There la no eft'ort in any way made in the school to direct 
the Btudens along any lines of social or political economy, is ther(‘? 

Mr. ScHiFF. No; there Is not. 

Chairman Walsij. Did I Interrupt you. Mr. Schlff? 

Mr. Sen IFF. I only \vant(Hl to go <»n arul tell you 

Chairman Walsh. Please do so. 

Mr. ScHiFF (continuing). Then, w'e maintain an industrial school at W<kk 1- 
blne, N. J., where we give the young men an e<liicatlon in agriculture. (Jen- 
erally, we take tJiem at the ages — I believe the minimum age is 14 years — ami 
try to traiti them huo agricultural heliHU-s—someUiing hetler than farm hands, 
and we have graduaUMl a very cousid4‘rable mirnher of young men from Uiere 
who have gone into agriculture. 

C.hairnmn IN’alsh. What would you say was the total attendance during the 
past .\ear in your tra<le sch(K>l? 

Mr. ScFiHF. In our trade scIi<k> 1 (he actual attendance is ad)ou(, in eaeh class, 
betwwn loO and 175. Wlaat 1 say “each <‘lass “ I nu'an each live months’ class, 
so that tht‘ st'luKtl would turn out !n a >ear about doul)U‘ (Ids numbiT, stiy, from 
3(R) to 350. 

Chairman Walsh. And in tlu‘ agricultural schm»l, wluit numherV 

Mr. ScHiFF. In tlte agrioOltural school, I believe, the atteiidjince Is from 70 
to 75. 

Chairman Wai.hh. Wliat re[K»rts are isstied by the Haron de Hlrseh Fund? 

Mr. S('HHF. The lianui de HIrselk Fund Issues no ftiiblic reports, as It htjs no 
stockholders. It Is not a stock comi>Jiny. It l.ssues ti reiK)rt from Itiii law^ks, 
which are open to insj>4‘otl(m, hut it d<K‘s not issm* a printed reiH)r( of Its 
activities, 

(.halruiau Wai.sh. Does it make a rojfort j»t at»y time that is given to the 
I res.s ? 

Mr. ScHiFF. Not in i»artlcular, oxet^pt as the pr(*.^s inquires. 

Chairman Walsh. You say tlmt 1)i(‘y have Itooks. What do you say, they 
have for public Insitectlon, if desireilV 

Mr. Sc'HiKF. Any legitimate parly Is fr<M' to look at its hooks. 

Chairman Walsh. What has been the t<»tul (‘X|W‘ndItur<‘ of (he Baron de 
Ilirsch Fupd to dale in beiu'factions, in rouml tigurcs? A|^)roxiimi(ely, what 
has been the total amount of the lH‘nefa<'tions it has giviui to trade sch(M)lHV 

Mr. Sciiiir, 1 should sa.\ lh<‘ a\ersi;je it has t'Xpondeil during the past 20 
years is Jihout .$175, (XX) a year. 

Chairman Walsh. Now’, outside of th<* sclamls. what are Its other benefac- 
tions, Mr. Scliiff? 

Mr. ScHLiT. W(! hav(^ ftuimh'd In south .Ters4*y jihout 20 years ago—20 or 25 
.\ 4 ‘ars ago — the town of Wtaxlhine, whirh is an agri<*uliural farming and imlus- 
irial settlement, and in which w«‘ have invest(*d a conshh'rahie amount, of 
luoney. The town is now’ self'gov<‘ridiig and has Ihmmi fr>r .s^unoihlng like 10 
yetirs. 

Cliairmau Walsh. Do you ever extend tiny personal or indiviilual ai*!? 

Mr. ScHiFF. Please repeat that cpiestionV 

Chairman Walsh. D<h*.s your Fund extend individual aid to iH'rsons? 

Mr. ScHiFF. Yes; I have already sai*! It makes loans to farmers; it makes 
loans to settlers — Imllvidual loans. It also uld.s commltt(H‘s, eduoational com- 
mittees in various cities of the Union, like Phihuh‘li)hla, Pittsburgh, and, I 
think, St. Louis, to a small extent. 

Chairman Walsh. By what means is the sncct‘Sviou of trust^y-s provldeil for? 

Mr. ScuiFF'. The trustees were originally named by Baron 4le Hlrseh, who 
died In 1894, and It Is a self-ix'rpetuatlng botly. 

Chairman Walsh. How wamld a trusts be dlRp4).‘a(^l of in the event of mis- 
conduct? 

Mr. SciriFF. Under the laws of the State; but sueh things do uoi hapiMui. 

Chairman Walsh. Such things have not hapiK‘n<*d in your organization up 
to date? 

Mr. SCHIFF. No, Hit 
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Chairman Walsh. But, If such a thing did happen, Is the i)o\ver in the ma- 
jority of the board of trustees, or is It lodged some place in the body to remove ( 
a trustee for misconduct that might not reach the magnitude of an infraction 
of a State law? ) 

Mr. Sen IFF. Only so fur as it is provided for In the laws of the State of ' 
New York. i 

(huilrman Walsh. By what principles are the Imllviduals .selected who receive < 
this aid, If they are so .selected? 

Mr. SoHiFF. They are selected by the judgment of the executive trusttK^s for 
their high-inlndedneas, consclentlousne.s.s, and known qualities us good citizens. 

If you iiieun the tru.stees. 

Chairniau Walsh. About liow many appeals do you rcc(*lve In the course of 
a year? How many apptuils for aid? 

Mr. ScHiFF. We do not rec(‘ive any appeals for aid. We do not disburse 
original aid in the sense of charity. 

Chairman Wachh. ho i»ot persons apiM'al to you individually in any In- 
stance — for Instanc(*, to obtain loan.s to go upon farms, and the like of that? 

Mr. ScHiFF. Tlufse aptHMils would be made to the superintendent of the Jewi.sli 
Agricultural and Industrial Aid Society. 

Chairman Walsh. What connection has that so(*i('ty with tlie Baron de 
lllrscli Fund? 

Mr. Sen IFF. The Baron de Hlrsch Fuml delegates <‘(‘r(ain of Its dire<“tors or 
managers and pays It sometlung like or $60,(XX) a year. 

Ciialrman Wai.hh. Are you a director in that? 

Mr. S( HiFF. I am not. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you study the operati(»ns of that subsidiary organiza- 
tion as a director of the Baron do Hlrsch Fuml that sets aside .$50,000 or 
.$(i0,000? 

Mr. St'HtFF. Tlie organization i.s.sues an armu:d report, which I .study very 
carefully, and by conference from time time witli its manager, Mr. Uohin.son. 

CMiulrman Walsh. Have they some sort of .systematic scheme by wldch they 
l(M)k up the person that might lie benetited In tin' way you have Indicated, Indi- 
vidually, by putting them on a farm, and .so on? 

Mr. SoHiFF. Very .systematic Indeed. 

Chairman Walsh. Brietly state what is the system of selecting the pe<)ple. 

Mr. ScHiFK. You must turn to tlu‘ manager for that. I can not give you the 
details. I know it is done generally — very systemati<* and very succe.ssful. 

Cliulrman Walsh, ho you know the general details us to whether or not they 
have agencies In dlflerent jiarls of the counlry or in dlfl’erent parts of the 
world, or whether they recehe persona! apiSMils from Individuals and tabulate 
them and investigate them, or how ? .lust in a general way, tell us. 

Mr. ScHiFF. The information that I could give as to tills would be .so meager 
that I would suggest that you cull Mr, i.eonanl (J. Robinson, the manager, before 
you, and he can give yon anything in that regard. 

Ciialrman Wai.sh. W'ell, we will get the information from him, then. You 
make no personal efforts, or the board of trnsttos of the Baron de Hir.sch Fund 
have been making no personal effort to locate wiiere tlie persons to wdiom these 
benefactions may be exteiuleil? 

Mr. ScHiFF. It d(X‘s not. 

Chniriiian Walsh. It is all left to that subsidiary organization? 

Mr. ScHiFF. It is all left to the organization. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there or Is there not waste in the field of what you 
might call charity, of extending aid to unemployed persons that need assistance? 

Mr. ScHiFF. Is there any w'hat? 

Chairman Walsh. Is there not wmste in the field? Have you observed as a 
person interested in those subjects wdiether there is w^aste? 

Mr. Sen IFF. Wu.ste? 

Chairman Wai.sh. Yes. 

Mr. ScHiFF. There Is nothing in human endeavor wdilch has not waste. I 
believe in general the philanthropic work — so-called charity work — certainly 
wherever it is done in this city. Is done w ith a gi eat deal of efficiency. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you observed during your life, Mr, Schlff, and your 
efforts in the field of w'hich you have sjiokep, not only with the Baron de Hlrsch 
Fund but with the other organizations that we will not go into In detail this 
luornlng, any scheme by which, first, the necessity for such help might be best 
prevented? 

Mr. ScHTFF, Preventive clmrlty Is alw'ays the b<^«t, and there is a great deal 
of effort made in that direction and a great deal of successful work done. 
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Chairman Walsh. Alons wlmt frt*m'rnl linos, for In.stnnoo, la.ving asl<lo the 
Inifxirtant tlilnj; of etiucatiiiK ilio younn to IX' iisofui, alonjr what nonoral linos 
would you say that effort lias lusui? 

Mr. ScHiFF. To help those who are ahlo to ^ot into (U^mlth'd work to .soouro 
dljznltl^Hl oxlstoiKv; if they can fret small moans, to help tliem to help ttaan- 
solvos; to help people in jjonoral to help theiuscdvos ; to llnd oniiiloymonl for 
tht‘ handicapped. 

Chairman WAi.sn. I did not catch that last. Will you read it, Mr. LantJtvIon? 

The UEi'ouTKa. To find omiiloynaait for the handi'-apiu'd. 

Chairman Walsh. You moan for the physically handicappiMl, or the iH'ononi- 
Ically handicatiptsl, or what? 

Mr. SertiKi’. llotli. 

Chairman Walsh. Now', have you jpvon any study to any dellnito mode hy 
vvliich you would work out that last sut;iL;<*stlonV 

Mr. Sell IFF. Yes. 

(’liairman Wai.sh. \\’o11. lirst w’o will take thoM‘ that fall below’ what you 
ml^dit call the minimum of ollleioncy ph.NsIcally for sonu* reason. 

Mr. SfUiiFF. For instan<‘ 0 , then* ai(‘ a threat man.\ who can work who are 
criiiphnl but who still can work, for whom you mi^ht jiot small tradi's; you 
cun set them up in stands, trading stand.s. 

(Chairman Walmi. '^fho id<‘a. then, Ix'ln;;, Mr. SchllT, to direct those persons 
along w'hat you might call the line of vocational guiilance into what (hey were 
best tit ted to do with their jdiysieal handicaps?' 

Mr. St'HiFF. Yes; to some exbmt. 

(Uiairman Walsh. And w’ould that include the institution of industrlt's, 
probably, that w’ould take care of ix^rsons of Unit kind, .so handicapped? 

Mr. SciiHF. It would. 

(Mmlrmau Walsh. Now' proceed, please. I say. Just proceed, please. 

Mr. ScHiFF. Ill a grt'al many instances small loans to iradesiieople, to he 
gradually I’epald from their earnings, or not, If that ho not ixissible, in order 
that they may not lav()me a charge' upon the community; loans to the lahon*r 
and fdhers on pawn, or chattel, or c\cn <m tladr own resiionsihillly, to h<‘lp 
them over the hard times. Tin* ;M’tivities In that direclion aiv so many that It 
is lini)ossihle to point oul actually «‘v<'rything. 

Chairman Walsh. (Vadd >on snggc.st some otla'r line of aetlvity along what 
you designato as furnishing th<‘ man who is not liamlicapiK'd pliyslcally w’lth 
tlie means of earning ids own livelilauxl? 

Mr. ScHiFF. In tlie lirst placiL emidoymeiit ofli<‘e.s. 

(Chairman Walsh. Would you lm\<‘ those jmldic or private, or how' opm’uled? 

Mr. ScHiFF. I do not think any employimait ollict's can be succi's.sfnlly con- 
ducted, or are succ(‘ssfully condu<'t(‘d, excei)t for domestic' help--! exclude 
that — except If tin* United States Go\c*rniia'nt would take this altogether In Its 
owm hands. We need a constant bringing together of those who need work 
and tliose w'lio have' w'ca-k to give In all parts of the Union. As it Is mov, there 
is too much congestion and t<M> much crowding Into single secthms; there Is 
ahvays a great superabundance of labor in Nc'vv York and in the Atlantic coast 
cities. Tliat should be preventc'd if po.ssilcle. Tliere should be some way by 
w'liicli there could be ixcinted out to the lal)or stH'kor, who can not find labor 
in the place in wdiich be for tla* moment dwells, where the laborer Is needed; 
and there Is labor mxsh'd .soim'where in the UiiIDhI States at all times. I know' 
of no employment exchange — hx'ul employment exchange — that 1ms been hon- 
estly conducted that bus ever b(H*n a siu'cess. 1 have* bwii connectcHl with quite' 
a numl)er of these. A great deal of immey has b(‘c*n sunk In hx-al employment 
exchanges, and none of them have been able to exist for an indefinite time. At 
some time they all had to give up for the want of funds with which to furtJu'r 
conduct them, bc'caust' they were llmltc'd to find labor locally. It Is only 
through the Federal Tlovernnient that— — 

Chairman Walsh (Interrupting). Well, you think it is impossible, then, to 
c*orrelate such public agencUsi unless they are nationalized — urdes.s the Govern- 
ment does It? 

Mr. ScHiFF. That is my opinion. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you conshlere<i — did you get a <'opy of the bill pro- 
posed by this commission through the malls during (he Isivt few' months, Mr. 
Schiff? 

Mr. ScHiFF. I have not. 

Chairman Wai.8H. It has not l)een calhsl to ycnir ix'rsonal attention, then? 
1^. ScHDTF. Not tnat I can now remember. 
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Chairman Walsh. What substantial result, if any, do you consider has been 
achieved by these activities, such as the Baron de Hirsch Fund and others, 
toward reducing the amount of poverty and suffering? 

Mr. ScHiFF. Very considerable. You can not point it out in figures, but the 
result has been tremendous. 

Chairman Walsh. Would it or not be a good Idea to have statistic’s kept of 
the general l>enefits derived by the whole social fabric through these activities 
and publish them from time to time as part of the work and as a guide to 
others that might be inclined? 

Mr. SciiiFF. 1 have no doubt but tliat all these foundations — I know that the 
Baron de Hirsch Fund and others with which I am connectetl keep such 
statistics. But certainly it would be well if these statistics be publisheil In 
general. 

Chairman Walsh. Would they be formulated in such a way as to Indicate 
to the public the advance that was made from time to time in the whole social 
scheme by such work? 

Mr. ScHiFF. Only good result from It, sir. 

("hairnmn Walsh. Do you consider that more substantial gain might be 
made in the conduct of these great hettermeiit activities by democratizing 
them, by bringing in outsiders other than indl<*ated as trustees, or. ix^rhaps, 
not persons of great wealth themselves, or Injecting the hand of the State, say, 
of (ho nninlclpallty, the community us it were into them, or have yon given that 
subject any thought? 

Mr. ScuiKF. I am very certain that in the selection of trustees or managers, 
or whatever you may call them, of these great foundations the question of 
wealth has absolutely nothing to do and has absolutely not entered in. I am 
convinced that every foundation — at least, ev<'ry one that I know of — at the 
first determining or election of Inistws and manager have had no .sort of de- 
sire but to bring In the most able and most efiklenl nu*n or women, whether 
they be rich or iH)or — In most cases they are poor — what we call poor in these 
day.s~'to help in managing and guiding the work of the foundation. 

t'iialrinan Walsh. Wind do you say as to giving tlie State a representation 
In them, or the Nation— (lie (Jovernment, I will say? 

Mr. Si'Hii'F. 1 do not think It would be a proper thing to bring in what we 
call in general tlie political element, whleh. In lliat ca.se, would he the State. 

Ohalrniun Walsh. Wdl, would wluit you would call tin* political eleuuait in- 
clude all of the otliclnls of the tJovorninent, the n'ln-oseiitatives and (lie evecu- 
tlves of the State? 

Mr. Sen IFF. It does. 

Chairman W.vlsh. And speaking of that as the political element, you do not 
believe that it would be wise to id low the State nqu’esentation through 
olHcers of that kind in these organizations— In tin* adudnlstrallon of them? 

Mr. S('HiiF. As a general proiM>sltlon, I do not think it would be wi.se. 

Chairman Walsh. What is >our attitude toward the organization of em- 
plo.Vees for tlieir own protection and the advaneemeiit id tlu*ir own Interests, 
If they .so eonsider It? 

Mr. ScHiFF. i believe that (he proiier organization of employees for their 
own benelit, wliich is the benefit of the State, ought to he oneonraged in every 
way. 

Clmlrmnu Walsh. Wlnit benefits that .voii include are there— moral and 
financial bet torments? 

]Mr. ScHiFF. Tlielr moral and ei’ononiic betterment. 

(fiiairmaii Walsh. U|>on what inforiimtion or exiierlenco, Mr. Schiff, is your 
attitude in that direction ba.stHl? 

Mr. S('HiFF. Upon a close study as a citizen of labor condition.^ generally. 

Chairman Wai.hh. IIa\e yon taken any action publifly or privately with 
regard to the organization of (he Western Union Telegraph Co. employees? 

Mr. Schiff. I have not. 

Chairmnu Walsh. An' you aware of the fact, If it is a fact, that the Western 
Union Telegi*apli Co. maintains what is called a blacklist — that is, a list upon 
which the names of men are plaetnl who are nccuseil of being active in promoting 
orguuteatlons of employes? 

Mr. Schiff. As far ns I know, I doubt whether such a blackll.st Is main- 
tained. I think that is a charge that frequently has lieeu made and does not 
exist. Do not forget that the Western Union, If you pick out such a company, 
Is a public-service coriwration which owes to tlie public a duty to efficiently do 
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Its service and that It cun not subject Itself — less perhaps than any other Indus- 
trial corporution~~to tlu* dl<*tates of a labor union. 

Chairman Walsh. Tlie popular name given to this information Is culled a 
“blacklist,” and I am using that simply 

Mr. ScHiFF (interrupting). I know nothing of that and do not Itelleve it 
exists. 

Chairman Walsh (ctmtlnuing). I was Just trying to explain to you wliy I 
usetl tlie term ‘‘blacklist.” as has lK*en complained of. 1 ust^ the term “ black- 
list ” as has been coinplaiiUHl of before Uie commission from time to time as 
said to consi.st the names of men who are active in attempting to organize 
tlieir fellow emidoy<‘«‘.s into labor organizations, as they ar<‘ known to-day, into 
the ordinary labor organization. 

Mr. S<’HiFF. I know nothing of that. 

Chairman Walsh. Now. reganlless of the maintenance of such a one in the 
Western Union- — I h'cuu.si' T am using ilmt company always, as 1 told you 

Mr. SciiiFr (interrupting). 1 kii<»w iiolhitig of il. 

Chairman Wai.sh (cmninning). Wliat is yonr attitude toward such conduct? 

Mr. tSciiiFr. 1 d(*n't tiilnk that any exc<*mlvc olllc(‘rs of an Industrial (X)r- 
lx)ration who arc scll'-r('s]s‘cting would maintain any sm h list. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you aware of iho fact, or is it ti ftict, that tl»e West- 
ern Union in all of Its l<'ases re.serves tlic right to Kpt‘<‘ify what men Bhall work 
upon lejisetl wires as iahorcrs »»r employe(‘sV 

Mr. Schtff. I do not know anything ahont it. 

(Miairnmn Wai.sh. Wiuit is jour attiuKle toward the employment of cldl- 
dren in Industry? 

Mr. ScHiFF. I lielleve tlnil the child Kh<ml<l 1 h* jirotectrsl in every possible 
way. I do not tliink tliat any cldid under 14 years, us a minimum, ouglii to be 
employefl In any kind of laltor for prolil. 

(Mmlrraan Wai.sh. Now, aiiove 14. What is your Jtt(itiid<‘ ns to tlu* protec- 
tion tliat should be fiirnisiuHl to children in industry, liotli as to hetilth and 
mortils, tissuming tfiat 14 Is a lend(*r age. of conr.se. 

Mr. 8chiff. That is a very ftir-n'acliing question. Tlie first condition should 
always he tliat the child, if It is cinployisl at jill, lie surrounded with every 
jirotectfon for good morals and for good licalth. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you read any of (he reports of \kv. commlt1(*ea in 
the UnitiMl Slates that poim^sl out the allegisl fact tliat large numbers of boys 
In the employment of the American Distri^a ’r(‘U‘graph Co. were sent In the 
nlglittime as a regular practice to vice dl.strlcts In the conduct of their every- 
day affairs. 

^Ir. Sen IFF. If I roinember cori-ectly, some years ago such a statement was 
made in some newspaiH*rs. I can not exactly now ns all what it wais. I would 
prefer not to nnsw'er this, liecau.se 1 <lo not .sufficiently nvollect wliat it was. 

Cbairnnin Wai.sh. Has tlie exeeutivi* <‘onm!ltte(i — I liolleve you answered 
that they did not have any knowlcalge of it—or vou have any knowleilge of it. 
if It is u fact? 

Mr. SrHiFF. Not tit all. 

Chairman Walsh. And tlierefore no action that you kmnv of has hfs^n taken. 
As the result of your ohservjition and exiierlenci* as ji imnker and a man on- 
gngt*d in tlie work of tlie lK*tternient of mankind, do you l)(?lieve that Indiistrlal 
discontent in America is increasing? 

Mr. ScHiiT. I .sliouhl rather think and hojM* that it is decreasing. 

Chairman Walhti. (Vmmii.ssioner WelnstiK-k W'onld like to ask you a few 
que.stions, if you please, Mr. Schlff. 

Commissioner Wei. n stock. On what basis, Mr. Schiff, does the Baron de 
Hirsch Fund make lotins to farmers? 

Mr. ScHiFF. Well, I Imve already said. In reply to a question put by the chair- 
man, that you better direct that question to Hie marmgc*r of that deimrtmerit of 
the society. Oerlainly you can thus get more minute Information. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. You do not know their rate of Interest which they 
charge or the length of time allowed the borrower to pay hack? 

Mr. Schtff. I know the rate of interest chargetl is generally 4 per mit. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Four per cent ; and how^ many years does tlie i>or- 
rower have in wliich to repay the loan? 

Mr. Schtff. I think yon had better ask the manager about that. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Mr. tJntermyer, in giving testimony the other 
day — the following was stated, and I am sure the commission would be very 
glad to get your opinion on the statements made. The question was asked Mr. 
Untermyer : 
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“ You mmle the ataternent that the railways of this country, as a greet body 
of the railways, are practically under the control of tw(> linancial groups? 

“Answer. A large part of them are. A large part of that mileage Is under 
the domination, or under the potential domination of these groups. 

“Question. How has the reserve bailing act affecUKi, if at all, the banking 
control of railroad systern.s? 

“Answer. Not materially, as yet. It is hoped tliat it will. It Is expected that 
It will in this way: That until the bunking law was passed the reserves of the 
banks all llirough the country were deposited In New York largely, and these 
reserves w(‘r(‘ d(‘poslted in baiik.s that were controlled by the same groups, and 
those vast funds were under the domination of these men. Now, the reserve 
act, when it gets into full operation, vvliicli will take a few years, will dl.strib- 
ute those reserves, and tlu' vast sums that come to New York will not come 
here; and in that way tlu*re will be, to some extent, the centralization of the 
coni rol—concenl ration of the control of this money that was in the banks. I 
look for very substantial r<‘sidts from the Federal-reserve act. I think it is one 
of the gr(‘atest pieces constriuTlve work this country has ever done.” 

In how far, Mr. SchitT, does your opinion concur with this? 

Mr. SciiiFF. My opinion concurs with that of Mr. ITntermyer as to the Fe<l- 
eral-reserve legi.slatlon, that it is <me of tlie greatest piec(‘s of constructive 
legislation we have evtu* done. A.s to the statement that two groups of banker.s 
control most of the railways of this country, I lldnk It is sIhhu’ nonsense. 

Oommlssioner Wkinhtock. You think Mr. Untermyer is mistaken about that? 

Mr. ScfiiFF. Very much so. 

Ooinmissloner Wetnhtock. What are the facts, as you know them, Mr. Schlff? 

Mr. ScJiiFF. I do kn(iw — so far as I know there is absolutely no control 
except that such control is exercised indirectly by the othcers and directors 
for the time being who from year to year s<‘nd out proxy blanks to the share- 
holders who are at liberty to rettirn them or not. I believe that the weak- 
ness of the whole .system is the human weakness, that stockholders, as long 
ns things go right, do not pay any attention to the management of tlielr prop- 
erty; and that only when things go wrong they come to realize that they are 
stockholders, and that they .should not have permitted their property to be 
controlled by those who have* wrongly or badly managed It. If stockholders 
would make it a busiiu'ss of exercising their rigid as stockholders and devote 
themselves — which I urn afraid you can never make tliem do by law — to the 
affairs of their comi)anles very little of what is called railroad mismanage- 
ment would happen In this country. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Ytni think that the railway mismanagement, then, 
is largely due to neglect of their duties on the part of the stockholders. 

Mr. ScHiFF. To neglect on the part of the stockliolder.s — a human falling. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Mr. Untermyer was further asked this question; 

“ You also pointed <nit how, under tin* .system of railroad reorganization, a 
small minority Is made to control. In other words, the tall wmgs the dog. 

“Answer. Well, not exactly that. That was not what I intendcsl to convey. 
I Intended to convey the idea that the linancial Interests that dominatfKl the 
road when it gets into trouble retain that c<»ntrol through our method of 
reorganization after It gets out of trouble and continues to dominate. 

“ And in th<» case in which it d<je.s not d<»ndnate the road before it got into 
trouble, our system lends Itself readily to getting domination over it when it 
gets into trouble and when it is out of trouble. 

“ Question. Well, now, so far as you have been able to observe, has that 
system proven helpful or hurtful to the railroad stockholders? 

“Aiv.swer. I think very hurtful. 

“Question. You think very hurtful. That i.s, It has robbed the majority of 
the minority stockholders of a voice? 

“Answer. Not only of a voice, but it has robbed the roads of the proteediou 
that would come from the protection of a minority voice. 

“ Question. And I suppose you would point to the New Haven road as a 
horrible example? 

“Answer. Well, I should point to others as much more horrible examples, 
because In the New Haven road I do not think there was much corruption, 
if any ” 

Mr. ScHiVF. There was much what? 

Commissioner Weinstock. “Corruption, If any. There was very bad Judg- 
ment and recklessness in attempting to dominate nearly a whole section of 
country; but in othbr roads it has been much worse.” 
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Now, tbe point Is, In how far from your knowletlge and exporionoc niid ob- 
servation Mr. Uutermyer Is correct In ids stideinent, when lie says tlml when 
a road frets Into trouble the bunkliif? interests dominate it and retain that 
domlnatinfr c<3ntrol after the ti’onble has been righted. 

Mr. ScHiFF. 1 think what Mr. Ihiterniyer indiits out Is, in a certain w'uy, (‘or- 
rtK!t. The dlfhculty is not in the bankinir interests tliat have ri»orfranlzed tiuit 
wants control; it Is the fact that in most instances tlie bankiiifr interevSts cun 
not rid itstdf of certain control. When tlie st<K'k issued in a reorfranlzaion is 
issued to the bankiiifr Interests, tliose to whom it goes — often people to whom 
such stock goes live In reunite iilaccs. They reprcMuit former homltiolders in 
FiUroiie and all over the Uidteil States, and thi‘y won’t transfer their stock 
as they should into their own names from (hose In winch they recei\e it. 
There Is where the dlllieulty is, and 1 am ipiite certain that most of the hank- 
ing Interests who irt a reorganization iiave to make llieinsiivt's resfionsihle for 
the first year’s management immediately after a reorganization is completed 
wonhl much rather rid themselves of that rosiKinsihility If only the sto<*k- 
holders would take hold themseKes. 

(Commissioner Wkinstock. In other words, the hanking iiiieri‘sls look uixm 
that as a burden and a liability rather limn as an asset. 

Mr. Sciiiii’. Somewhat in that way. 

Commissioner Weinhtock. Now', fuiihermore, the ipiestion was put to Mr. 
Untennyer : 

“(iuesllon. You also iiointeil out that the large Industries or ImiKirtant 
Industries gelling into a f<nv hamls was inimi<-al to labor’/ 

“Answer. Yes; puts It at a great disadvantage. 

“(Question. That is, minimizes the iiossiliillty of labor organization? 

“Ans^ve^. Well, not only labor organizing, but unorganized, in getting its 
rights, because labor has nowhere el.s(‘ to go. If the labor In an industry has 
only that Industry that It can deal with and has to deal w'ith the whohj In- 
dustry and their terms are unsatisfactory, then it has nowliere else to go.” 

Now% has It been your observation, Mr. Sehiff, that the large Industries 
getting into a few hands was inimical to labor, to (he Interests of labor. 

Mr. Son IFF. Yes and no. It is very diflicult to set forth an opinion. I be- 
lieve it is of much advantage to labor to deal with large organizations, I 
believe it Is of more advantage to labor to d(‘al with one body of men who are 
in the limelight of pulilic opinion. And no mutter w'hat they personally may 
want to do, they must regard what the public tells them is right, and public 
opinion is generally right. It Is harder for the laboring man to deal with 
many small em))loyers, who may he selfish, and often arc, and who are not 
amenable to public opinion; so 1 say yes and no. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. You have just pointed out the advantage to labor 
in lielng where it can deal with a few large corporations that are In the lime- 
light and are a target. What are the disadvantages? 

Mr. ScHitT. Tlie disadvantages are that the .smaller employer can often not 
hold out as long against the demand.s of labor. He employs his own capital, 
and when he siieconihs it is his end. The large corporation can, as a rule, with 
much more ixiwer, hold out against what It thinks may be an unjust demand. 

Commissioner Wkin8to<'k. Is it not also a fact, Mr. Schiif, that very large 
corporations that are only indirectly dependent uikui public good will, like a 
great steel company that sella Its product to builders and crmtractors and to 
manufacturers, and coal mines that do not deal directly with the coDaumer« 
that enterprises of that character can alfonl to Ignore imhlic opinion, as they 
did in Colorado where every ixisslble pressure was brought to bear on them 
through public sentiment, but they refused to yield to public sentiment? 

Mr. ScHiFF. I did not speak of public good will, but public opinion, and I do 
not believe that in the long run public^ opinion can ever be defied. The last 
word has not been said yet in CJolorado. Public opinion in the long run always 
survives. Sometimes public opinion is wrong, but in the end it determines 
all matters generally justly. 

CJommissloner Wkinstock. I take it that you think public opinion can crys- 
tallize itself into legislation that no one can deny. 

Mr. ScHFFF. Yes. Sometimes it is mistaken legislation, but then legislation 
may likewise be corrected through public opinion. That is all. 

Ck>mroissioner Wkinstock. That Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all, Mr. Schlff, thank you. 

Is Dr. Hollander here? 
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TESTIMOmr OP PROP. JACOB H. HOIIAOTER. * 

Chairman Walsh. State your name please. 

Prof. Holla NI3EU. Jacob II. Hollandor. 

Chairman Walsh. VViiat Is your profossion? 

Prof. Hollanuer. I am professor of i)oljtlral eeonomy In the Johns Hoi)kins 
University. 

CImIrniari AValsii. How long have you held that position? 

Prof. IIoLLANUKK. I lui VC, 1)0011 connectoil with the teaching staff for 20 yeur.s. 

(Mialrman Walsh. Has that been your life work? 

Prof. Hollander. It has. 

(Mialrinaii Wat.sh. Where dhl you prepare yourself? 

I'rof. Holi.andek. At the Johns Hopkln.s University. 

(’halrman Wai.sii. You are a graduate of that university? 

Prof. Hot, LANDER. I am. 

(nialrtnnti Walmit. You reside in Ihiltlinoro? 

Prof. ITotj.andku. Yes. 

(/hairman Walsh. Have you made any study of the questions, the broad 
y(*ueral questions of unemployment, Industrial warfare, poverty, and its causes? 

Prof. HoL!,AM)Eit. My intere.st has been, I think, that of all iKilitical econo- 
mists, ji study of the causes of modern .social unrest. The opinions which 
I hu\e reached are, 1 think, in a general sense, those of modern jm)! it leal econo- 
mists. A very considerable number of economists have doubtless develoiied 
minor difTerences, but in the main I should say there is a reasonable consen- 
sus of opinion. 

C’hnlnmin Wai-sit. Did you make a particular study of the effect of the con- 
c(*ntratlon of industry—the organization of Industrial plants into very large 
corporations? 

Prof. Holi.andek. Only as the general problmn has led to a study of that par- 
tlcTilar pha.se of the matter. Might I ask, Mr. Chairman, whether it would 
not perhai>s be simpler If I w(‘n‘ to de.s«Tibe, not In any great detail, the gen- 
eral iH)lut of view from whlcli I have approached this i>roblem? 

Cliairman Wai sir. 1 think It wouhl lie very well to do that. 

Prof. Hot, LANDER. The opinioti of political economists, in so far as I can 
v<*ice It, is that the social tinrest — manifest not only in this country but in every 
industrial country — is duo to the existence of economic want or poverty, as dls- 
tliul on the one hand from pauperism and on the other from economic In- 
equality. P»y poverty, I ine.'in the existenw of large areas of industrial society 
the memlKU’S of whlcli are In receipt (►f incomes less than enough to maintain 
themselves and those (Uqiendont upon them In decent existence. I believe 
that such poverty is the coiLscMpieuce, not of any absoUito dearth — that the 
world pnalucos enough to go jirouud, that economic want is therefore not a 
question of insulllcicnt production but of defects In dl.stribution. 

The issue tlicu iu-<'se»d8 itself as to whether tliese defesds are fundamental, 
involving th(‘ ivlude dl.strlhulive system, or whetlicr they represent merely fric- 
tion in the existing system. The first view is, of course, that entertained by the 
socialistic .school, and by the extreme Individualistic .school. As to It the atti- 
tude of (he |>oli(lcal economist is tliat the case is not proven, even though it may 
hereafter appear (hut tlie defects of the existing imlustrlal order are beyond 
renuHly, and that we will tlieii he warranted in attempting some radical recon- 
BtPU(‘tiou. Til short, we must exhaust the possibilities of remedial correction 
before taking a leaj) In the dark. Political cK'oiiomists therefore are in sympathy 
with forms of social intervention whereby, to some extent through the pressure 
of public opinion and to some extent by actual legislation, society shall inter- 
vene to corrix‘t the ills which have develotxHl. Now, those ills, we believe, are 
largely consequent on insutflclent Income, We re<*ognize that there are existing 
disorders, quite apart from que.‘«tlons of income, such as the well-known evils 
of city residence, insanitary environment, the needs of labor legislation and the 
like. But In the lung run It is true that the groat mass of poverty is the con- 
sequence of the InahilUy of men, anxious, eager, and ordinarily competent to 
work, to earn enough to maintain the standard which prevents poverty. Now, 
this conclusion does not run counter to the accepted theory of wages. Perhaps, 
instead of “ accepttHl tluHiry of wages ” the proper terra is “ prevailing theory 
of wages,” for there is no complete agreement among economists as to what 
determines wages. But whatever views or theories obtain as to the law of 
wageo, whether it is determined by the standard of life or by the productivity 
of labor, or by demand and supply, there is nothing in any current theory of 
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wafres tlmt^ir<»clndes the laborer from obtaining a sufficient wage. Tf he fails 
to such a wagi\ it must l>e in c»»ns(Him*m*e of the fact that he enters into 

the wage contract on a plane of eomi)etltlve lne<iuallt.v. The wage contraci, in 
short, is the result of a bargain botwmi the em[)loyer and the emplt)yee, and 
if the employer Is in a 8Uia*rior comi)etitive |>osition, by reason of combination, 
ahd the laborer is unorganized, he is at a bargaining disadvantage which Is cer- 
tain to re<lound to his hurt. 

1 think political wonomists accordingly then are in ngrc'ement that trade- 
unionism is essential as a means of bringing the Vorkinan into Industrial 
bargaining on a plane of ecpiality. Trade-unionism is not, however, a coinplet<* 
panacea. There roninin ceitniu indnstrial clns.ses who are unorganizable and 
other class4*s who through defects of l)«)dy or mind are untauployable, us, too, 
there are certain so<*iul j)honoinena which at iHviirring Intervals make employ, 
ment impossible. So that trade-unionism must be supplcment(‘d by provision 
for thive classes; the underpaid, whoso necnls should he met by wage legislation, 
commonly desciiboil as “ ininlinuin-w agt‘ h^glshulon ; ll)e class of lh(‘ uiumm- 
ploytsi, who are brought to tlieir plight h> s(‘asonal or cyi lical tiuctiiatious In 
industry ; and the class of the uueinployahle repre.sentod by the mainu'<l, by those 
who have readied Indnstrial old age, and !».v tlios«‘ who have hwn thrown out 
by sickness. Trade-unionism, In other words, suppleiuenhd by ]U*ovisIon for 
the uiHh*rj>aid. tlio uiit*in)»lo>ed, and tin* nnemployahle, represents the program. 
I may say finally tluit I am far from suggesting this is a j)lalform on wliidi 
all economists are agreed, hut I think It might he describctl as the general eou- 
ceiisus prevailing among I hem. 

" Chairman W.M.sn. Now, you say you believe that remedial measures have not 
been exhaustcnl under our present system. I wish you would apjily that general 
statement to the situation as you llnd It from your r(‘S(*iir<'h' in the country 
to-day and suggest, tlrst, what reiuo<lial measures you would indicate as being 
fundamental to an approach to the situation, asi<le from regulation of tenement 
distrii'ts, etc. 

Prof. lloi.i.ANDFR. Society h.us never fnlom seriously the problem of imverty. 
We have nev(‘r attacki'd it as dlscu^e is attacked. What we have done Is to 
devote attention to ]»auiK-rism, b<M*anse that is spectacular, the Inability to pro- 
\ule decent livelihood only conus (o the fore wlum there Is some spectacular 
disorder, a gr(*at industrial conflict. Tin* silent, tragic mlschlef-worklng con* 
ditlons have never re<eived attentt<m. It is lik< a form of disease that g(u*H on 
and no one disi'overs It until tlu* collap-^e come-^. Wlum w’e rcMdize that, there are 
at any given time vast numbers, perhai»s 10,000,(MK), of |u*rsons In the United 
States in that eonditloii and undertake to analyze the causes and i>rocee»l to 
apply gen(*ral remeslies, then It seems to me we have lnimch(*d upon this kind 
of Intervention. You have aske<l sptH-itlcally what form it is to take. It means 
in the tlrst place u very dec ided revulsion of opinion ns to trade-unionism. The 
general attitude among employers of labor Is often oimmi and ihu ided opjM)Sltioii 
to latM>r, TTntll society recognizes the unwisdom <d’ that attitud<‘ and demands 
that' (he laborer must enter Into his w’uge bargaiidng on a i>lane of competitive 
equality soc'iety has not lifPsl its finger to remedy that evil. 

Again, wiien society, having tak<*ri that step, and having n'cognlzed that 
trade-unionism is a i)roiK‘r and legitimate sm-ial iti.stitution tis much as the 
regulation of the employment of childnui or the limitation of the hours of era- 
plo.vment of women, and meets the further difficulty that there are classes of 
w’orkers who can not be reached in this way, (hen society will take the next 
step. Not next in the order of time, for It may procM^sl on simultaneously In 
the way of mininuiin-wage legislation, and thereafter in other directions. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there a scientific basis for inirdmiim wage outside of 
the question of l(*gality? 

Prof. Holiandkr. Yes. Society has never hesitated to Intervene to define 
minimum standards of employment as to hours of work, as to the age of the 
w'orker, as to working environments. Time was wdien s<K'lety l(M)ke<l upon with 
the same wonderment uisiii the protH>Ritlon that the State should intervene and 
say to the employer, "You shall not employ children under a certain age; you 
shall not employ women over u certain number of hours. Those are matters 
of free ccmtract.” 

Now, if this can be done with respect to minimum conditions of employment, 
why shouhl It not be done as to minimum wages? 

Chairman Walsh. What would you say als)iit the suggestion that If that 
principle were settled into the law of the land — In logic, could it be used to 
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establish a maximum wage and thus the employment would, through tJie law, 
be made subject 

Prof. Hollandkk (interrupting). That, it seems to me, would be nonsequltur. 
The law. Interveiu's to detine minimum conditions of employment. It says 
you must not employ a child under a certain age, but it does not say wliat the 
age of actual em]>loynient shall be. It says that you shall not work men or 
women mor(‘ than u certain number of hours, but not how many hours you 
shall actually woi’k them. The idea is to establish the plane upon which com- 
petition sliaU prevail. 

Clialrmnn Walsh What Is your diagnosis of the industrial situation, say, 
as to the prlnlcipal ills from which American industry is suffering at the present 
time? 

Prof. Hollandkb. The existence of economic want The exisienco of largo 
numbers of people having less than enough to maintain themselves and those 
dependent upon them In decent existence. Society has no sympathy with mere 
economic Incfjunlity if the least well off have enough for decent existence. It 
is a fact that there are great areas of decent, God-fearing i)eople, wiio have 
less than enough, and that maki'S the problem grnva 

Chairman WALStr. What would you say wfuild be the immediate and practical 
remedy for these ills? We will leave the questionj)f mliilrnuiu wage. 

Prof, Hollandkk. I should say ])ro\ishm for what I luivc defined as the 
unemployable, those who are in a inensure down and out, either from accident, 
which invohes a system of workmen’s compensation; and those liable to be- 
come down and out from the results of sickness, which involves Insurance 
against sickness; and those actually down and out through old age, which 
Involves insurance against old age. That is, minimum waige legislation sup- 
plemented by a system of social insurance, togetlier with some provision against 
that cruek*st of all social InjustkTS, unemployment. 

Chairman Walsh. A suggestion along that line, if you please, as to ma- 
chinery. 

Prof. IIoLr.ANDKK. I should say we c.‘:n do no heller than to follow the lead 
of progi'essivf* communifles, notably England, in Unit respect. A system of 
State administered employment bureaus, together with certain measun^s de- 
signed to affect decasualization. 

('Ihnlrninn Walsh. Has there been any effort that has come under your 
observation of decasualization of labor; that is, any invention or plan that if 
it could he called such has a tendency to decasualize common labor or to make 
it less seasonal? 

Prof. Hollander. The most remarlmblo example, I suppose, would he that 
of the London d(K'k workers. This is a story doubtless familiar to the com- 
mission and I iK‘<‘(l not go into it, but it was one of the most scandalous evils 
of our moileru iiuinstrial .system. Thousands of men were clamoring like 
wiki beasts for Ji chanc<\ each mor?ilng, at the gmtes of the London docks, with 
no possibility of more than a fra<*tioiial part of them ever getting a day's work, 
and the whole mob being kept alive by the fact that in the course of a week 
l)erhnps each could get two or three days’ work 

Tlie newly formed eniployinenl bureau took the matter in hand, and by a 
system of registration, wiiereby it wais «lefinitely indicated by each of the dock 
companies as to how many they nmled, undertook to practically establish a 
pernmnent dock force. The result doubtless has been some temporary hard- 
ship suffered by those who had Ixhmi looking for this casual work, but the 
net result has l^en great good, in that it assigns to dock work the number of 
men who are needed for that, and gives no work of that kind to this surplas, 
leading eventually, Indetal, to their dissipation and absorption in other fields 
of Industrial employment. 

Ghairnian ^^’ALslr. Do you know of any plan.s that have heim attempted to 
be worked out in this country? 

Prof. Hollandek. Nothing, it seems to me, that has gotten beyond the mere 
cniploymont-ngency idea, the theory sinnmtHl up in that — a common phrase of 
“the jobless man and the manless job.” But that, it seems to me, is only one 
of tlie features and rather a minor feature of an employment agency. 

Ghalrman Watsh. Gould not a scientific approach be made to the subject 
of the casualizing labor generally; that is 

l^f. Hollander (interrupting). Undoubtedly. 

Chairman Walsh (<*ontlnulng). That is seasonal labor as it exists In this 
country to-day? 

Prof. Hollander. Undoubteilly. 
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Cbttlrmiai Walsh. Has no one made the effort? 

Prof. UoLLANiacE. I do not know of anyone that has, I think it is under 
contemplation. We are groping towtirtl ll. It Is being triwl out by titles and 
States. It seems to me that the obvious approach would Ih‘ through a nutloiuil 
board, the idea of 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). 'Of what character? 

Prof. Hollandek. Through the estahlislmient, us 1 believe is lu n»utern]du* 
tion, of a national employment bureau, commission, or bounl. 

Chairman Walsh. Would that not m‘ct‘ssnrily Invtdve coo|)craUon on tin* 
part of those Individuals who ai'e engageil in tlieso large operations wiierc large 
numbers of casual lalmrers are employtsl, take the lumber, the ice, and the 
coal — not the coal business, i^orhaps? 

Prof. IloLLANDEU. It would. It might mean something more. i^>erlmp8, If 
the conditions in this country are ms I he most acute students of the pn)blem 
of unemployment have analyzed tliem, namely, that tinemployment is not duo 
merely to seasonal or even to cyclical tiuctuatlon, hut to the vicloiLs practices 
'which enable industries to accumulate surplus tuiuls of lalM>r; tliat Is to say, 
to have on hand enough men to iiuvt tl»e maximum nspilrements and not the 
average normal rt*(iulreinent. It Is the story of the dock workers over again. 
It was a convenient tiling t(^ have hammering at the gates of the docks enough 
men to meet tlie extraordinary ri'fiuiremcnts. 

Chairman ^^'ALMr. By wliat way is tliat inlluence exercised, or what control 
can the employer have over that, so fur as tlie Imlivlduals in that industry 
are coneeriuHl? 

Prof. IJoi.LANUER. By a dednlte coordination of tlie emiiloyiug requironiont, 
so tluit ill the case of a given industry in a locality it would lie known Just 
what tlie normal labor ro<iuirement was. By such “dovetailing” the normal 
demand Would constantly approach to the average demand. If I may revert to 
the dock illustration again, since all the boats might come In on tlie same day, 
it seemed desirahU* to keep enough laborers on hand to meet just such a con- 
tingency, It would have lavii far better to have adjusted tli(‘ arrivals so that 
the men that were docking to-day on thi.s sliip could dock to-morrow' on that, 
and not all do<k on the same day and the next day the whole gang be idh*. 
Now', som(‘ smh coordination ought to be povslble in regard to industries in 
general, and would be through tlie cixiperatlon of the omi>loyers. 

Chairman W’.vi.sn. Wliy does not a large concern like the packing estah- 
Imhnient ileal with the common lahorm-s the way that it does, fur instance, 
with its clerks, stenograpliers, and hlgiily skilleil laborers that are paid for a 
definite time, even though tlie work is not always so large at a particular time? 

Prof. Hollaxuo. I am not sun* I understand. 

(’halnnun Walsh. Perhaps I have not made It clear. If it Is n custom mnv, 
as you .say, on the docks just to use these men, and we will take the dot*k 
illustration, just when a ship comes in, wliy could they not so manage their 
work that the laborer would be in exactly the same comlltion as the engineer, 
or perhaps the fireman, or the skilled clerk In llie lai-ge estuhllshment? 

Prof. Hollander. It is quite pos.sil>lL» that such Improvement miglit lie affected 
or would develop out of it. Of course the obvious contrast is the distinction 
between time pay and piece pay. 

Chairman Walsh. But let nio make the suggestion as It comes to my mind 
ns a w'itnes.s, for Instance, who descrIbt'S much like the case of the fireman 
that docs not go to a fire for twm or three days, but sits around during all of 
that time and draws his .salary all the time. 

Prof. HorxANDER. I think that the idea of docasuallzatlon would Involve 
tlie replacement of the men with the occasional job by a condition of employ- 
ment under which he would be pennariently employed. 

Chairman Walsh. If decasualizatlon of employment does cause misery and 
suffering and general social III, should that not, ns a scientific matter be taken 
into consideration in the organization of Industry? ' 

Prof. Hotxandeb. Undoubtefily. Of course, it means not only hurt to the 
workman but It means social Injiiry through the reduction In productive power. 
If there are so many men casually engaged in a particular Industry that they 
can only find part employment it would be vastly better If a small number were 
engagetl In that and the surplus were absorbed In something else or dlstrPiUted 
somewhere else. 

Chairman Walsh. What has been the effect of the developnicnt of large 
corporations with tl^e centralization of contrc»l In the hands of directors who 
are entirely separated from the industries in which they are interest^, and 
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who may be entirely Ignorant of the labor conditions In the Industries In 
which they are Interested, If you have an observation on that development? 

Prof, Hollander. Of course, that Is a matter of fact as to which I liave 
no Information that would be of value to the commission. 

Chairman Walsh. Has your attention, during your studies, been called to 
the fact, for Instance, in the labor literature of the day 

Prof. Hollander. Yes. 

('halrmun Walsh (continuing). As to whether or not such have existed? 

Prof. Holt.andeh. Of course, it is as old a.s economic observation. Adam 
Smith, the father of political economy, wrote nearly 350 years ago, calling at- 
tention to that silent, tacit agreement among employers which brings them into 
th(‘ wage contract more or less con<*entrated as against the scattered and dis- 
sipated voic(\s of the workmen. Now, to the extent that that tacit agreement 
is replaced by an outright consolidation Into corporate form of the bargain- 
ing power, a.s it were, of the employer i.s that much enhanced. As against that 
It .seems to mo something is undoubtedly to be said a.s to the matter that has 
already engagc'd the attention of the commission, namely, where the corporation 
Is one that is represent^ In owmership by a wide dissipation of its securities, 
and which occupies, in a high degree, the public attention. It is undoubteilly 
amenable in such cases to public opinion in a way that a smaller employer is 
not. Even the most glaring in.stances of the ap])arent violation of that tend- 
ency, I think, fall under the rule becau.se tlie mere outcry with which the as- 
sertion of a contrary principle is received bears testimony, I tidnk, to the fact 
that it runs counter to prevailing pul)lic opiidon. 

(Chairman Walsh. I have been asked to submit .some (piestions to you, and I 
will submit them in the form that I have been aske<l to: What are the (piall- 
flcations and standards neces.sary for trade-unions to possess to imdce it a 
profKT social institution? 

Prof. Hollander. I should ,say in general that their policy be not hostile to 
the general social interest ; trade-unionist.s, like any otlns* cla.ss of workmen, 
are entitled to pursue those cour.s(*s which will benetit them without at the 
same time intllcling injury upon society. 

(/hairman AV'alsh. Do you consider the absolute control of Industry by the 
closed shop desirable or a reliably ? 

Prof. IIoLi.ANDER. No ; T do not believe that. I do not believe trade-unionists 
believe that eittnu’. What they want Is the maintenance of standard condi- 
tions, and If tho.se conditlon.s can be established they are more or less indiffer- 
ent to the fact. Tliere Is a certain violation of the class esprit,.! think. In the 
oi>en shop; men benefiting by tlie gains of trade-unioidsm should f(\d enough 
loyalty to bear its burdims. The insistence of trade-unionism is, however, to 
establi.sh standard conditions. 

('hairman Walsh. Do you liclleve in what is called .scientific shop manage- 
ment? 

Prof. IIoLL\NDER. WcH, I do iiot kuow' whether I fpiite understand w’hat it is 
myself. There is some danger of the term lielng used a.s a sort of charm to 
cover a mmilx'r of different things. If it means devices w’hereby the total 
productivity of society, the etncloncy, so-calhnl. of tlie hdiorer can be enhanceil 
without any detriment to Idm through .stKX'dlng up, wdtli the possibility of 
physical injury or as a prelude to reduction of Ids w’age, wdiy, of course, I 
believe In it. Hut if it is merely an entering wedge to eltect .something else, 
or as a prot(‘xt for effect lug sometliing else, no believer in social betterment 
ean aiifirove of it. lify own feeling is that there is too much obscurity about It 
There is a danger of the w'ord Itself casting a spell over the argument. 

Ooimnlssionor Lennon. Profe‘<.sor, is it ordinarily the view of economists at 
the present time that wages shouhl be fixed by what is termed the law of 
supply and demand exactly the same as inanimate objects of a barter and trade. 

Prof. Hollander. Not by any moans If that involves a resultant w’age less 
than enough to nmlntnin decent existence. 

Commissioner Lennon. Does this law — I hate to say law\ but that is tlie 
way it is used 

Prof. Hollander. There are good laws as well as bad ones. 

Commissioner Lennon. Does this law of supply and demand govern In tlie 
world of industry ami markets even as to the selling and buying price of com- 
modities? 

Prof. HoliuVNDkr. It may. But labor is not a commodity. No economist of 
position would maintain that. 
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^ Coraniiasioner Lennon. Well, Is the price of oil, for Instance, fixed in the 
markets of the world because of the supply or lack of supply of oil 

I»rof. Hollander < interrupting). Detuiind and supply operate in the fixing 
of the price of coninioditles subjw’t always to the (vist of prwluction. Now, If 
you mean that the c*ost of priKluction of the laborer is that amount which will 
enable him to live decently, nmintain his family decently, and rear his offspring 
decently, then I have no objection to saying that demand and supply fix waK(*8. 

Commissl(uier Lennon. Hoes your study indicate that the [)ri<‘i* of coiuiumll- 
th»s is fixed l)y namopolization to some extent of the marketsV 

Prof. Hollander, Of <.‘ourse, where the supply is not capable of increase to 
an indefinite amount at a uniform C4)st, where the supply is controlled to any 
extent, prices are lud subject to tlie cost of projluction. We have, theti, so«callod 
monopoly prices.- 

Commissi<mer Lennon. What would you say as to the situation to-day with 
r<*gard to the wheat market? Is the price of wheat govi‘rned by the funda- 
mental Ideas of the laws of supply and demand by the Intervention of un- 
natural ccmditions through man’s action 

Prof. Hoi.r ANDKR t interrupting). Through wlint? 

Commissioner Lennon. Through go\ernmentnl a<-tion? 

Prof. HoLiANor.R. Well. I wish I knew. Tlier(‘ are, of course, extraordinary 
new facts entering into the situation. To ^\hnt extent they are resjx)nslh1e 1» 
ji matter that I wish I knew. Of c(mrse. we know what these facts arc — cur- 
tailment of the supi)Iy and the extraordinary demand develop^ by the war. 
Wliether these have jacked up the price to Its particular level or whether 
there is any degree of monopoly of a kind as old as the forestalling and re- 
grading of the sixUMMith century are questions of fact. 

(^)nnnlssi(mer T.ennon. It is not easy, thi'n, yotulliink. to determine In that 
particular matter how far governmental action has inl(‘rfcred or how far the 
price is governed actually by the supply and demand? 

Prof. Hoi L^N urcK, No; I slioiild say it is a question of fact. Wd know per- 
fis’tly well that if jieace W(‘re declartMl to-inorrow, or if the United States sliouh! 
put an embargo on pxi>orts, the price of wheat would drop. On the other hand, 
wo know that If Argentine cro[»s would fail the price would go up. Or if a 
<‘orner In (’hlcago was successful tliat it would go up still h!gh(*r. In other 
words, we have the possibility certain definite economic factors being hujv- 
plerneiited by inani[)ulativ<.‘ factors. Whether or not factors of that kind are 
present I should say is u question of fa<*t. 

(yommlssloner T..ennon. Well, that would indicate that in our modern society 
the natural W’orkings of this law are often s(‘t aside hy artificial conditions. 

Prof. Homandkr. Of course that is the characteristics of any scientific law. 
A law', as I understand it, in economics and in social relations just as In 
physics is the operation of certain tendencies. The tendcMicles may he modi- 
fied or entirely counteracted by countiT tendencies. The law still works, but 
the end effected is qualified hy the presence of tln‘se oth(‘r ffirce.s. 

Cornmls.sloner Lennon. Profe.-ssor, the laAv under wiilch this commission lias 
been created directs that we .study the causes of unrest and the rights of the 
Oovernment or society to inferv<*ne for the reimvly of sn<*h wrongs as may be 
observed. What Avould you say to ns as to the riglits of society to handle this? 

Prof. Hollander. Well, I had hoped that that right had heim so securely 
established tliat It w'as not neceK.sar,v to appoint Gov(*rninent commissions any 
longer for the purpose. The time has passed, I bellev«»--<^ertaiijly among the 
mass of fXHiple— where (here Is any question that society exists for the purpose 
of acliievlng the maximum well-being for those wdm compose it. Wlien any 
considerable part of it Is in a condition capable of hetlorinent society must, 
as soon as It discovers the reasonably right way of doing It, adopt measures 
correetlug such defect. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Ballard has a quesdon or two to a^k you. 

Commls-sioner Ballard. Prof. Hollander, you have spoken of the matter of 
Insufficient wages to maintain a family? 

Prof. Hollander. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Ballard. Do political economists at all take Into conshleratlon 
the fact that in every factory are large numbers of men employcsl at the same 
wages and that some families are able to accumulate and apparently live com- 
fortably and get ahead, and other families do not, probably because the head of 
the family may be drinking man, or Indifferent, or quite incapable, or some- 
thing of that kind? 
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Prof. Hotr.ANDEB. Yes, sir. Of course, when one speaks in tlie general terms I 
have emiUoyed one is seeking to <le.‘«:rU>e general tendencies and general coudi-* 
thnis. Tlier(‘ are cases vvliere hick of tlirift or indlviduui misfortune are 
re.srx>nsll)le. Put when we timl. as we do, Uiat the fainilj' income of a large 
part of the wage earners of the PnitiMl States are within certain definite liiwlts, 
and wlien we know- with ♦finally accurate knowkMlge that the cost of maintain- 
ing un average finnily of live on a basis of physical well-lieing requires a 
certain amount, both <d' which conceptions are not merely made “ in the oltlce." 
but are generalizations based upon delinite statistical inquiries, and when we 
lind a marked discrepancy i>etwmi those two ajnounts, then the conclusion 
seems warranted tliat, for a conshlerahle part of the wage-earning class of 
the United States, representing roughly about a tliird, let us say — I have not 
the exact proportion — that the wage income is less than enough to maintain 
those, allowance l>eing lUioU' fur Individual cases wlaae luck of thrift or larger 
family or misfortune of illness or death are responsible. 

(!ommlsHloiu‘r Pallako. Well, if this .standard living wage in America is 
well eslahlished, doesn’t it olTer very great inducements to the foreign immi- 
grants who have lieeii raisisl on a .slandanl, perhaps, of a third or om‘-fourLh, 
to c(une into our country in very great numlHns, us they have within the last 
year or two, and so that ttiey can not he cared for to l»rlng tliem up to tliat 
.standard and keeji them from breaking down that stntalard continually? 

Prof. lloi.uvMuai. That brings up an extreimOy dilhcuit and involved ques- 
tion, aial I shall try to keep cUsir of the dl.scusslim of the actual economic 
effects of immigration. Pul. assuming that it is us you have statisl, that the 
United Statics were iuenu(‘ed with an inllux of immigration, and (hat the effect 
of (hut Immigralion wcfi'smh as to lower tla* .standard — both of which I .state 
merely as assumptions and not as fn<*(.s-*lli(m it .simmus to mo that it is lieyond 
dl.scu.sslon ; that it would lx* the economic policy and the social iwhicy of the 
United States to limit su<*h' immigrati<»u. I ouglit to slate that the altitude 
of those who oi>|)o,nc any restrict loii is ba^'d upon a ilcnial of liaise two assump- 
tions. 

(Jonunlssiouer Pvfi.viu). Well, speaking as juu did a wliile ago as to tla* 
({ueslion of hours, limiting them, bn* inslam e, to 8 hours, or some otlau’ nunilMU* 
of hours, might not some imm'sous pielVr to work 10 hours or even 12 hours I'm* 
short iHU’iods or a number of dajs ami then have a complete rest for ,s4)me num- 
ber of days, ami slamld not tliey be allowed to do it? Taki‘, for instance, in 
agricultural vvoi'k. We know that in agriculture tlie hours In the summer time 
are very long and lu the wintertime comparatively short and a time of 
leisure, ami llieu again as in shipping ami railroading and seasonal occupa- 
tions? 

Prof. lioiJAMmn. Wi*!l. I llnuk that illustrates the unvvlsdoin of making 
legislation gtnerul. Of cmir-^i', some legislation, .some regulative measures, 
some iK)ll(r inea.sures, must apply to all mem!K.‘rs ot society ; but In so far as 
tlie eml In view can l)i‘ accompllslu'd b> spiritic regard for particular necessi- 
ties that Is desirable. In the matter of mloliuum-wage legislation no econo- 
mists, I think. VNoiild favor the lixture of a rate applicable to all as a minimum 
wage. Such legislation as obtains any thing— in Kuglarul, for example — involves 
the Idea of administration (»f conditions in tlu* .specitlc Industries and specilic 
proc*e.s.s(\s. 

Now, so in regard to the legislation affecting Iiours. It would he obviously 
desirable to meet the particular rt*qulrements of particular industries provldcHi 
that the result in tho.se industrM*s is not in violuton of the general object 
attained. In so far as that might accomplish individual hardship, I am afraid 
that is a condition Inst^parable from any large police regulation. 

Commissioner Ballaiu). You spoke of division of (xrupatiou ns l)etvveen the 
wage clas.s and salaried class — you might separate them that way, for in- 
stance* — the labor unions have so highly sixjcialized some of their trades, 
particularly, iierhaps. the building trade, that it is almost inqxKsslhle to give 
men In that trade contimimis wcupation. It can not be done. In very small 
towns, and particularly in tlie South, in olden times if two or three men started 
to build a house tliey built the entire house. They would do tlie c*arpen^er work 
and the brtekwork and probably put tlie roof on and do tlie painting. But 
where It Is so highly spi'clullzeil as It l.s now under labor-union domination of 
the building trades the carpenters might have to wait for a week until the 
roofers put the roof on, and the tinners might have to wait until the painters 
came, and a great deal of time is lost in that way. Have you thought of any 
method of regulating that? 
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Prof. HoLi.^\XDEtt. Tl»at, of oourso, r«>preHet)tH the* jfnive diiUoutties in <luv«h 
tailinj; employ meuts. Some employ mentx tio not dovetail. In ho fair jih they 
are seasonal — that is, the work exists oul.v at i^ertiiiu times— I sliuuUl .say the 
rate of comi)enstitl<m must be sueh a.s to eover a muiutenanee iueomt* for the 
year or must i.>ermit uu alternative oeeuimtion. llul the purtknilar evils jnow- 
iiiit out of casual eiuphjymeuls for which det'asualisMitiou Is propostnl as a 
remetly are somewhat different from that. They JsTuvx out of the fact that the 
ocTupation exists, hut that there are to(» many ciaimauls for it. 

Coimulsslouer il\ia.Aui>. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. At this iM>iut we will stand adjourtuil until this afternoon 
at 2 oVUsk. 1 wish to announce that the imH'fin}; of Ihe ((unuiissiou this 
afternoon will la' in the aldermanlc chamher Immediately across the hall at 
2 o’clock sharp. In the aldermanlc chamher. You will pleas4‘ Ik' hen* at that 
time. Professor. 

Prof. IloirANDKii. You want me hacUV 

Cliairmau W.v^lsu. Yes. 

(Thereupon at 12.2d a re<ess was ta!v«si uatil 2 o'«l<»ck i». m. (»f this Wednes- 
day, .Ian nary 2h, IDlo. ) 

AFiKK la 1 r j-. m 

Present as hcf(»rc. 

Chairman Wvish. The (<mimissUm will please < omc to order. 

I>r. Hollander, will ,\ou [deaM* t.-iKc the sicid 

TESTIMONY OF PROF. JACOB H. HOLLANDER— Continued. 

riiairmaii Wai.sil r.cfore we proceed, I ha\e Is'en requested to make an 
announcement to the ladles and gentlemen preM*nl. It is this: That the hoard 
of aldermen have given the eotnmissioii the u.m* <»f this room, but asked us to 
rcHpiest that tluuv shall he no sm<>king, and secondly, that the ladles and 
g(*ntlernen present should 1><* very careful not to (Jislurh any (UK'uments or 
pap<‘rs that He on tin* desk, 1 am sun* jou ui!l all help us to carry otit our 
agrmuent w’Uh the hoard of aldermen. Thank you if ,\ou do. 

(k’unnilssloner (Jarretsou has a qtu“-Uon or two. 

CorninlssloiuT Caurktson. Dodor. you were speaking of ininlinum-wngo 
legislation. Have you any knowhMige <*f aii} <‘ase w here h'gislathm, aside from 
riiiniriiiini-wage legislation, was e\er ona( led unless supply ami ik'Hiand luul 
gone against the laborer — the law of supply and demaiul — as, for Instance, tho 
Engllsli wage legislation following IMward 111. where tin' supply of labor 
Jargt‘l.v deerc'ascHl? 

Prof. Holianoku. Well, Mr. Coiumissbuier, I f(*el as though you had asked 
mo whether I hud heat(‘n my imdher-lu-law' >e.-'l(‘rday. 1 hesitate, not lieeause 
of any doubt, hut IsH-ause 1 am not (piile sure I uiider.'staud you. 

Commissioner (lARKrrr.soN. fto you know of any instance where tliere has been 
legislation fixing wages exeejit wh(*re the legillmate law of supply and de- 
mand, a.s It Is recognized, w'ould ha\e enabled tin* laborer Ibrough the K<*areHy 
of men, to largely inerea.so (be price for hLs labor? 

Prof. Hollando. As a matter of fa<-t. there lias luvn very litlle legislation, 
If any, affecting the rate of w ages. 

Commissioner Garreisox. Minimum-wage legislation at the prweut time, 
which is tlie social interest. 

Prof. IIoLLANDEK. Of coiirse, for a l<»ng while the rale of agricuUnrul labor, 
for example, wa.s fixed in the English rural district by tlie county Justiim I 
supiwse the motive there was to secure cheap lalior for the country squire. 

Commissioner OARREXsfvx. It w’as all as agalimt tho laborer? 

Prof. IIoLL.\NDKU. It at any rate was not in the Interest of society. 

Commissioner Gxrrj:tsox. It had no .social reason underlying, but purely 
one of gain? 

Prof. Hollander. I .suspc'ct eight eeiitli-century legislation was not animated 
much by social consideration. 

Commissioner Gabre'ison. Do you believe, as an ecoimmisl. tluit the In<‘reus- 
ing of wages, if made universal, works any amtHioration whatever of the con- 
dition of the worker because of tlie consequent rise of tin* prices, if they bear 
tbe same relation to each other before and after the Increase? 

Prof, Hollander. Tbe statement Is commonly made that after all It would do 
no good If wages were universally increased, because labor then would be obliged 
to pay that much more for the product lie consumes. It w'ould be a sort of 
attempt to lift one's self by one's boot straps. There are several considerations 
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that tlgure lioro. In llio first jjUice, It Is not clear by any moans that in- 
dustrial profits arc not excessive. To the degree that tlioy are an increase in 
wages would l)e at tlie ex|)enso of ex(*eHsive profits. In the second place, it is 
very probable that irureas(‘d wages would result in increased pnKluctivlty, 
on the theory that to the degnMj that underpaid and therefore undervitilized 
work pc^ople receive huger earnings, tlielr industrial efticiency would he en- 
hanced. Finally, tla? assumption of a universal and a simultaneous rise in 
wagCrS is fantastic. Tliat is not the way Industrial betterment moves. It takes 
place fnau oii(‘ <H‘CUpatioit to another and does not, as the question assumes, 
iiK.-rease the <‘ost to the laborer as a consuna*r in the same proportion as his in- 
come rises as a i)roduc(n*. 1 sliould sum up l)y saying that, as stated in the bald 
way in whicli it is stated, namely, tin increase of wag(‘s would not benefit tlie 
laborer, because it would add to his consumption outlays in the same measure 
that it adds to his iiicona' — that <loctrine is not accepted by economists at this 
day. 

Commissioner (Jaiirktson. The fact that it can not he made universal Is the 
agency I hat works t!a‘ most coniplelely to make an increa.se in wages a pallia- 
tive, is it notv 

I*r<d. lloi.i.ANnKii. ] am not sure that 1 get that. 

Comml.ssioiKT (Jakhktson. Tin* fact that it can not he made universal — that 
is, the Increas(‘ he imid«‘ simulttuieou.s as you term it 

ITof. Hoi.landkk. y(‘S. 

Oornmi.sslotier (lAiuticTsoN (continuing). Is the very reason that the effort.*? 
of a certtdn chiss to better its wage acts as a IxMielit to them it’ loo mtuiy are 
not benefited thereby? 

Prof. HoLLANDKit. I ju'csumo you wish to know the attitude of economists. 
Kconondsts an* not, as they are sometlm»*s supposeil to he, dreamers. They 
arc C(m(‘orned with the real as a natural proldeni. Now, that problem is how 
cun an Industrial class henetll It.self and Inqmove its economic comlition? It Is 
not achieved by a w'aive of tin* wand \\li(‘n‘by all will wake up the next morn- 
ing wdth largt'i* pay env(*lo{)es. It comes by a struggle extending from one trado 
to anotln*r— from ()n<* cla.ss to anoth(‘r. And I sliould not think that this grad- 
ual process ought to be arrested or Is likely to be arrested. Accordingly, I do 
not consider that alter all when the work<‘r has his greater income it wdll dis- 
solve in con.sequence of the fact that his cost of living will have increased cor- 
respondingly, 

(kunmlssloner (Iarrictson. The real measure of a wage Is its purchasing 
jinwer, Is It not? 

Prof, Hollander, Yes. 

Commi.ssioner (Jakuetson. You spoke of one or two pha.ses of legislation that 
you considered legitimate. Wouhl, in your opinion, the measure of diflerence 
betw'et*!! the cost of production and .M'lling price la* as legitimate a field for 
leglslativi* control as the wagi* of men? 

Prof. lloLLANDEU. Potli would 1)0 subji'ct to tlic snmc erit<*rion, which Is social 
expediency, the etfe< t on .soci(*ty in general. If the encroachment on profit 
should be to such a (h'gree as to imi)alr the further accumulation, or even the 
inalnfonance of productivi* capital, or discourage motives of thrift, obviously 
it would react to tlie ilctrlmont of society. It is not necessary to Institute com- 
parisons, but it would r(*act to the detriment of society, just as the underpay- 
ment of the working force would do. liut who will .say what uiuount is the 
n(H.essur.v rew'ard of capital? 

Ckaumlsslonor (Iarrethon. It wouhl he just as legitimate for a legislative 
tribunal to fix that mea.sure as it w’oukl to fix the measure as to what would be 
the compensation for a man? 

Prof. lloujvNDER. Ix'gitimnte, if you coii.strue legitimate In terms of social 
exiHMliency, yes. The test of that is the Interest of society, always checked by 
having the burden of proof put on any radical change. 

Commissioner (JARRtrrsoN. Does the economist liold that, ns a moral question, 
or as an economic question, there is any liilTerence between the complaint made 
against labor nuions or members of them in regard to the limitation of output 
of the individual, and tlie limitation of the manufacturer by the .shutting down 
of his mill? Are they equally economically wrong, or is tiiere a difference be- 
tween the two In result? 

Prof. Hollander. Political economists, I should say, always with the reserva- 
tion that I am only one of them, w'ould dissent from any restriction of output 
that was dictated by selfish or sectional class interest of a part of the trade- 
union world and not by its legitimate and wholesome desire to prevent a speed- 
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ing up of the worker, threatening physical injury to the worker. In so far aa 
the restriction of output Js Ueslgnecl merely to make work, It Is, I think, repir(U*(l 
as antlscK-Ial. 

Omunlssloner Garrktson. In reganl to the Inclilent that was testlticMl to 
j-eeterilay, where apples were thrown into the river to kwp up the price of 
apples as a form of restri<*tion of pnaluction for the puriwse (»f maintaining the 
price, is that more moral timn the other or more stwlal — antlsoi ialV 

Prof. Holl-vnukr. It Is like the Ihitcii hurnlii}' ships in the. harbor of llotter- 
(law to kwp iii> the price of spice, aiul on the same level with Inirning the pig 
sty to supply roast pork. 

t’hairman \V.\lsii. (Commissioner Welnstock would like to ask >ou a (piestlon. 

(k)mmissioiier Wki.nstckk. 1 gatheiHHl from wlait >cui said. IM'ol'e.ssor, that 
you dill not know of any one way to miiiimiy.e Industrial unri‘st — that there 
are juanifold ways — many things must he done. 1 think you statinl workmen's 
coiniHMLsatlon, minimum wage, Insurance against si<*kness, old-age insiiranee, 
etc. Are there any other things that miglit l»e done and shotild he done to 
minimize industrial umcst? 

Prof. Hoi-i.ANOKii. 1 sluaild say that we must fivl our way as we go. Wherein 
economic .science of to-day differs Irom social pldlosopliy of earlier periods Is In 
isM'laijks that we Imve relitajuislieil the Idea of an economic pnuac(‘a or curc-all 
and have come to realize the complexify of tlie jiroldein and tlie inevitable 
necessity of using various devices, all of whi<‘li are a part of one general 
scheme, or which, at any rate, are orgaidcally rclate<l. There is no disposition 
to abandon the pr<>sent industrial s>‘«lem and to try sojuething nt‘W until we 
have exhaiisKsi by successive phas(‘s of social Intcrvciilion all posslhh* cor- 
rectlvo.s. If, after that has been done, we fiml the situation not much Improved, 
then, i)erliaps, we will resort to that remedy wldch John Stuart Mill proijoswl 
w'hen, after discussing all the po.sslhle dangers of socialism, he said that if all 
the ills of the existirtg social order were incapable of improvement, then lie, 
for one, was ready to <*hance socialism with all its dangcr.s. Intcrventhm-- 
social rt‘gulation- talom stej) by step, rather than any mitright jainacea, is the 
pljlhisopliy of the <lay. 

(Jomnils.sioner Wkinstock. So, summing up in the f(*\v(‘st possible words, 
that would he your statement? 

I’rof, Hollani>kk. I will slate it In just a sentmice, although a pretty long 
sentence, I am afraid — .s<K*ial unr(‘sl glows out of the existence of the large 
<‘la.ss of society with in.siilllcient Income. That proceeds from the fact that In 
the adjustment of wages tlie workingman is ordinarily in a state of competitive 
inequality. To correct that, o<»llcctl\e a<'tioii In tin* form of trmU‘-unh)nism Is 
nec*es.sary. To the degree that tra<h‘-uni(mism Is imt possibh’, positive State 
action in the form of measures dlre(-t<sl against umhM’payment, unemployment, 
and unemployablcness are the remedies to he devis<sl. Then, so much tries! 
ami accompllshd, we shall know what m*xt step to take. 

(Jomml.ssioner Wkinstock. What rcimslh's, If any, profe.ssor, would you have 
to suggest as to the matter of .strikes ami lockouts? How' would >ou minimize 
those? 

Pnjf. Hollander. Tlie parallel here, it sihmus to me, Ishetw’een IndiLstrial w^ar- 
fare and political or International warfare. We might as well recognize the Im- 
portant fact that although tlie interests of — of empl(»yer and employee are har- 
monious in the sense that tiieir conjoined action results in a larger or smaller 
product, there is a sharp, inevitable issue in the npfiortlonment of the product. 
The loaf may be made bigger or smaller, but It lias to be dividfsl. Now, until 
some rules of npporlionmeut are re<‘ognlz<xl, that division will be aoconipanlisl 
by all the brutality and waste of warfare, strikes and lockouts, representing 
the Incidents of that industrial warfare. 

CJommissioner Wkinstock. How would you minimize that, Professor? 

Prof. Hollander. A.s long as the bargaining eiiuallty of the two parties is on 
a plane — ^rules of the giime liecome recognize^!. I draw n certain analogy here 
betw'een industrial partition and litigation. Matt<‘rs at Issue are taken to the 
courts. The adjudication inevitably works benefit to the one and hardship 
to the other, in the sense that the other would lie lietter off if the verdict 
were more favorable. Acqule-scence In the verdict is possible iiecause society 
recognizes that principles of law prevail In adjudication which the experience 
of society has demonstrated retlound in the long run to the advantage of society. 
Now, when society will have recognizetl similarly the principle which fixes 
wages and have recognized it In the form of arbitral determination of wage 
dhignites, then wages in actual adjustment will tend to approximate thereto. 
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At preseut we Imve rttses wliere arbitral tllspute« are referred to trlbunnlF, 
but what in the principle of adjustment? It Is either splitting: tlu* difference or 
some such evasion as standardization. You will renjenil)er that in 1912 in 
the nrbltratlou en.se of the locomotive engineers tlte chagrin of the arbitral 
board that It was not al)le to find any principle of wages, ami tluit standardlxa- 
tLon seemed the only practical solution. 

Commissioner \\'i!:iN'.sK»t'K. Well, now, assuming that wiien the age of equity 
has arri\ed the strike and (he lockonta may be a thing of the i>ast, but tak- 
ing conditions as we fnul tliem to-day, with all their inetpiities existing, how 
would you niiniiniz<' ttu‘ strike and the lookouts? 

Prof. lloi.r.ANnmn It se<anH to me the initiative there must be taken by ar- 
bitral hoards, In the deterniinulion by tlie board, of the matter in dispute, in 
accordance wHli s<(nie princir^le and md in acc<>rdance with an emplracal split- 
ting of dilTerence; tlie setllemmit mast l>e hi aecordaiuv with some principle. 

(k)Uimissioner WiaNsirK i;. l>o you helie\e arl)itnitlon is tiie missing link? 

Prjof. IluLi.ANDKK. t tliliiU the theory of wages is 

roniniissiorier Weiastock. Wliat is the acad(*ndc attll ude toward the ques- 
tion of dlinlidshiiig ouii)ut on the pare of tlie workers? 

(At this isiint tiua'e was a short ikiusc taken on account of tlie n<>is»‘ oc- 
casioned by a imrade passing.) 

(’liairmnu Walsh. You may proceed. 

Oonunis.sloner Wkinstikiv. You know there is a s^mtinamt — I do not know 
whether it Is a growing sentiment — hut there is a siuitiment more especially 
nmong tlie socinll.stic liranch of hihor whicii maki‘s for diminishing output, on 
the theory tlint the diminishing output creates more Uilwir for more hands. 

Prof. Hollanuku. Yes.; I understand. That I mentloiu'd in answer to Ylr. 
Garretson ns the make- work theory. 

.Commissioner Wkinshmu. Yes. 

ITof. Hol!.am>eu. Tliat Is the iheor.s llial by the workmen doing li'ss tliere 
will he more to go around. Tliat is :«M lally unMUi'ml. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Ci\(‘ >our reasons why it is unsound. 

Ih’of. IToli.a.ndkk. Tn so far as |lu‘ amount proiliieed is less tluin could he 
produced by a gl\eu group of men working, not under si>e<M]ing lu-essure, tlie 
lirodiiet availahli' for soeiedy is made tliat rimeh less. It is swialiy unsound, 
even thougli it riHlounds to tlie particular aihantage of tliat particular union. 
That jHiints, of conrw, to tlu‘ fad of the complexity of the problem. Unions 
of organlzeil workmen are not going to be anlnuited and controlled by the long 
run when it is the short run that counts. 

Commissioner Weinsiock. You think, tlien, tliat tlie man, especially the 
lalwiriug man, wlio preadies dimlnislied output is juvaehing a false dwdrine? 

Prof HoLt.ANDKB. Ill SO far as tlie trade-unionist is preaching this Is voicing 
fi soxhd |M>licy wlilcli is unsound. Cue of tlie numerous instances, of course, 
In which the pi'rsonul lnt<‘ri‘st and smial exjicndieiicy are not C(uislstent. 

Commis.sioner Wta>sio( K. You mean tliat that would lie an instance of 
conflict hetweeu the best interest of society and the seeming best interest of 
tliat particular class? 

Prof. IIou..\mh<:k. YY's; growing out of tlie ImperfiKd: distribution of pro- 
ductive force. It mt'ans tliat there is a relative excess of workers in that 
particular iield, anti that the workman carries the otllum that is thrust upon 
him in coustHpience of the employer Indug alloweil to accumulate a surplus 
of labor. If the employing elass had not atfraettsl into the trade an excessive 
number of workmen whlcIi would make it couveuieut for him iu his flush times, 
there would not lie tliis necessity. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, then, are we to understand that If a brick 
mason, for example, avIio can lay without pliysical disadvantage 3,()()0 brick a 
day slows up and hl.^s only 2,tX)0 brick a day, that while he has gained some 
advantage, he has made work enough for at least a half time for another man, 
aud while to that degree he has heliHHl a fellow craftsman, society has been the 
loser? 

Ih'of. ITf)tx.\NDEn. Stated in terms as general ns that, I sliould say without 
the slightest question, yes. But that is not the way In which the economist 
would iidate tlie matter. He would say that the fact that the workman was 
able to place 3,000 brick without pli^slcal Injury, but only wants or makes it 
his union policy to place 2,0lK), Is not l>ecause he is a lazy slouch, for he is 
perfectly wdlllng to do wlmt he is able to do, but because there have been 
attracteil into the bricklaying industry such a number of bricklayers as can 
not under existing conditions of employment find work, and he deems lt» there* 
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fore, necewary to divide up ihe work with them, just as at the pivseiil tiim* in 
most liKiustrles where business Is slack you will find often workei-s isTfiwtly 
willing to work on half or fraetioiuil time rather than to an out light dis- 
charge of some of their fellow workmen. JSo that tiu* w-onoinlsl says sine^* 
society has toleratwl these (*ondltlons, whether tlirough unrwtiietiMl Immigra- 
tion or whether through etumteuanchig this mTUinulation of hdH)r as mi em- 
ployer’s policy, since it lias countenanco<l this drifting into hrlckiaying of a 
surplus body vho cjin not he employtsl working at their umvimum elliciency, 
it must seek to extri<-nte it'^df from that witiioiu an\ brutal transition. It 
must without modifying Its Judgment that iV'itri* thm ot oidpnt is a smluJly 
unsound policy scjek to elTwt a trunsitlon which will iihUviii the situation 
without inaxinnim hardsldp. 

( ’ommissioner Wkinstock. I nuwf not ha\(* made m.\ im'aniiig clear. Pro- 
fessor, from your answer. That is the iw)int 1 w:uit to makt*: 

If 1 am a pit‘few<»rker, get so mmli a ilamsaml ftir ia>ing lirh lc. ami I lmvc‘ 
the cajiacity of 3.<KK) brick a day. Imt 1 limit it to ‘j.ooo a ila\ in order to afford 
some employment to you, for example 

Prof. Holla N»KK. Yes, 

Commissioner Wkinkixk k. Socloty loses noihimr, hiM-iuise l)rick will lie 

laid and 3,iKK) brick will l>e paid lor. ha( I am tla* htscr: I made a sacritlce, a 
voluntary sacrifice, to aid you. lint if 1 am getting a tlat wage, and tli(» 
normal day’s woi-k will he 3,00t> Iu1ck. and I la\ onl,\ 2.000. fir'll to case my 
own job, and .si'cond to afford .vou an opportunlt.v of getting a .ioh. thmi there 
is a loss, Ix'cause in tiiat ('vcad .socidx p.ix-^ for la.Miig 3.000 i»ncks and only 
gets 2,000 laid. 

l‘rof. Holl\M)»ji. Yes: imt society has lost in ihi* first case, also, has It not, 
hecaiisi' I am 1 ji.\ ing lirh-k Unit yon onulit to lia\e laid; tlial you could IniNe laid. 
AVlmt was tlie need of emplo.\ mg im* to lay tiiat extra thousand id' brick? 
Socidy has lost (liat, I might h(‘ out sawing wotid. 

Commissioner Wi in-stock, Pul lias not .s<M'ie(,\ paid a doulile price? 

Prof. Ho]j.am)KJ{. It has lo.st tiiat mm li sawed wood 

Ooiumls.iiouer Wkinskhk. Put in tlie olln*r case it losi*s in proiUnlive energy 
as well as in price, h<‘cause llien‘ is an addiiioicil eost ji.iid *»ul ; that Is, I 
do two tliousand wlieii 1 gel iiaid for tio-ee. and .\oii gag paid for tlmt extra 
tluiusnnd heslilfs. TluTe is a <louhh‘ cost, a doul>le harden. 

Prof. n()iL\.MiLK. 1 eould not (poh* admit (h:it, ln'caiisi* all tlial '^'oeiety is 
(•(Uicerned with is the output of iinaluedxe <“m*rg\ If tlie elluiem-y is 3,000 
brick and you lay 2,0(K), society has lo-.t tlic e(pii\alcnt of 1,000. * 

Commissioner W'KiNsnx'K. Yes; Imt is not socii*t.\ \ery malerially cone<»rne<l 
in the cost of that firoductimi? Isn’t it in tlie eost that .sociel.\ l.s interested 
that the cost shall bo rc'duced to tlie smallest, tlie smulh'st amount? 

Ih-of. IIoi.LAxm^a. Certainly ; pro\ided that (lieaiK*ned eo; t is md n( the 
expens<> 

Commis-sioner Weinstock (interrupting). f)f tlie workers? 

Prof. IIoLr.AXDKK. Of the worker, exaetly. It is tin* ohi confusion liciween 
w'eal ami wealth, and tlie ohjed <d' society is maximnni weal ami not maxinuim 
w’ealth. It is going hack to the i)hlh>s<*phy of Carllsh' to say that pollliail 
wonomy is a study of wealth. It is nothing of the kind. It is piillosophy of 
weal, of w’ell-heirig, not of thlng.s. 

Commissioner Weinstw k. And swi 

Prof. Hot,i,am)kk ( interrupting). So sock-iy d<»es not d(‘s<‘rve that lt.s enerjfh's 
1)0 uugnienteil if it be at the exjiense of its Will-ialng. (loods are only nietJiis to 
the end. As a Oerman economist said, man is the l)eginnlng and the end of 
e{*onomlc endtnivor. 

Commissioner Weinstwk. I take It. tlien, that your conclusion substantially 
Is this: That society Is Interesteil on the one liund In the fad that I, as a 
worker, for example, shall earn a deient living w’age, and, secondly, It Is 
interest(Hl In the ftid that, conalstent with my earning a decent living wage, 
society shall get its needs furni.she<l at the lowest pos.-,ihle cc)st ; is not that true? 

Prof. HollaxXdek, Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tho.se are the two essentials? 

Prof. Hollander. Yes; if you assume, of course, that this not only means 
amount, but working conditions. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tho.se are the two objectives? 

Prof. Hollander. Yea 

Commissioner WIinstock. Well, then, If, without reducing the cost, I reduce 
my output, is not society injured? 
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Prof. Hoi.landkr. If you rediiw output and In the proce.s8 of reduction have 
saveil u decree of ^ufforiiiK which otherwise would have occurred, society Is not 
Injured. There is no question us to the social dlsadvantaRe of a dellteate 
restrlctio!! of output considered as an absolute proposition. What I do say is 
this: That restriction is too often diandssed as the ultimate word on the sub- 
ject and that we loose siKht of the fact that trad<‘s-unions are not soldiering in 
the matter, hut tlmt they are animated by a very high degree of fraternity; that 
tiiey are often willing to adopt the same principle in piecework Instead of time- 
work, and that tiie endeavor of soelety slionid be to bring back Industry from 
tliat unwliolesonie mess into which It has slumped by correcting tlds dlsproiJor- 
tlonate allotment of workers to particular lields in excess of tlie requirements 
in those lields. We must, without deviating one iota from the proposition 
wliieli you hav(‘ stahsl, that it Is socially unsound that workmen should do 
less Ilian tlu'y prop(>rly could — we must seek to bring about conditions wliere 
tliey will do whar tliey can without Involving displacement and unemploy- 
ment on the fiart of tlieir fellow workmen. Of course, tliere may lie cases here 
and tliere to the contrary, but I do not believe that this policy of the stint, so- 
<alled, of the make-work, Is animated hy anything more than that intensi* 
unwillingness of a workman to see his fellow without even a halt loaf. 

(’halrman Wai.sii. That is all ; thank yon, Professor. 

I\lr. Ih'lmont. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. AUGUST BELMONT. 

riinirman Wat, sir. Wher«* do .\<ui r<'si<h‘V 

Mr. liKi.AtoxT. N(‘w York. 

(Mmirman Wai.sh. Wluit Is your business? 

Mr. llKf.AioNT. Hanker. 

('hairman Walsh. With what company— with what hanking concerns are 
you connected? 

Mi\ Hki.aiont. August Pelniont & f'o. 

(’hairmun Walsh. In wlnit coriKirations are .\ou a director? 

Mr. Hklmom'. In tlie Lo\dsvill«‘ Nashville Uailroad, the Intm’liorougli R.m]) 1(1 
Transit (N>., and in several lianks — tlie National Park Ihmk and the Plaenix- 
(Miatliam Hank. 

('huirman Walsh. Are you a director in tlie Interhorongh-Metropolitan (,’o. 
also? 

Mr. Hei.mont. Also, 

('liairiiian \Valsh. The Long l.slaiid l*Me<‘tric Railroad? 

Mr. Rei.mont. Yes. 

(.’halrmaii Wai.sh. The T.ong I.sland Ralli’oad Co.? 

Mr. Rklmont. Yes. 

(Mialrinan Wat.sh. The New York-Long Island Dry Dock Co.? 

Mr. Ret, MONT. Yes. 

(^Ihairman Walsh. The New York iS, (Jiieeiis (’ounty Railway Co.? 

Mr. Ret-mont. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Tlie .New York City Railways Co.? 

Mr. Relmont. Yes. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Tlie Rapid Transit Subway Construction Co.? 

Mr. Relmont. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh, The Ca(X’ Cod Construction Co.? 

Mr. Relmont. Yes. 

Cliairman Walsh. What i.s the CaiM’ Cod (VmstriK'tion Co.? 

Mr. Ret.mont. It is the company that has the eontract with the canal com- 
pany— the Cape Cod (kinal Co. — for the construction of the canal. 

('iialrmnn Walsh. Aiiproximatoly how many einpIoyt‘es has that company? 

Mr. Relmont. Oh, at iiresent I could not tell you, hut not over 30. 

Clmlrmnn Walsh. The Rapid Transit Subway Construction Co., is that en- 
gaged In active operations at the present time? 

Mr. Belmont. Yes. It has .some contracts for construction of new subways. 

Chalrniun Walsh. Approximately how' many employees has that, Mr. Bel- 
mont? 

Mr. Bkt.mont. Roughly speaking, about a thou.sand. 

Chairman Wat^h. In what other corporations do you own or control any con- 
siderable amount of st(H*k aside from being a director? 

Mr. Belmont. Oh, I don’t know ; I can not give you any li.st of them. I have 
various railroad stocks. 
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Chairman Walsh. You own other properties In the nature of slinros of stork 
In corporations other than those wiilch I have retul to you? 

Mr. Bklmont. Yes, 

Chairman Walsh. Coulil you state in wluil larjre imlustrlal enterprises you 
own any considerable nmnbtT of siiaresV 

Mr. Belmont. In none, practically. 

Chairman Walsh. In none. Are y<ai intereste<l in mines In the way of Imhl- 
liiK .shares of sto<‘k? 

Air. llELiroNT. Very little; neallaildy so. 

Clmirinan Walsh. That applies to ladh metalliferous ami bituminous mines? 

Air. Belmont. Yes, sir. 

(•huirman Walsh. In any particular branch <)f manuln<*turc are you inter- 
este<f as stockholder to any considerable extent? 

Mr. Belmont. No. 

Chairman Wal.sh. You would say, then, that vtnir hnsiness activities and 
.slock ownership Is lar}j:ely inclinled in those which \\i‘ Iia\i' itlrcady mentioned? 

Mr. Belmont. — in triinspr)rtatlo!L 

Cliairman Walsh. Now, what conms tion liave you \\ith the Cape CcmI Con- 
struction Co.? 

Mr. Belaiont. I am its pn'sidcnt. 

Chairman Walsh. The lnt<‘rl>onMiLdi-Melroj)olitan Co.? 

Mr. Belmont. J am eliairman of tin* h<a»r<l of <lire<*i()rs. 

Chairman Walsh. And th<‘ Interbonumdi Rapid 'rraiislt Ci>.? 

Mr. Belmont. Also. 

Chairman Walsh, chairman of th(‘ board of directors? 

Mr. Bei.mont. Yes, sir. 

t'hairman Waish, And the Lon;; Islaml Electric Railroad Co.? 

Mr. Belmont. Director. 

Chairman Walsh. And the l.on^ Dland Railroad Co.? 

Mr. Belmont. Director. 

Chairman WalmV Ami the I.oui--.\ ilio A N^mliville Railroad Co,? 

Air. Belmont. Director. 

('halrman Walsh. Do you hold any p<^'^ition — T nu'an executive position, 
such us president or vi<-e pr<*.<ident — in any of liie other companies 1 liave men- 
tioned or that you have mentlomMl? 

Air. Belmont. No. 

Chairman Waj.sh. Rapid Trnn<i( Subway Const met ion Co.? 

Air. liKLMONT, I am clmirman of tin* Imard of din'ctors. 

Chairman Walsh. And what is the Wright Co; you say you are no longer 
cdnnecttHl with that? 

Air. Belmont. It was for the <‘onsiniciion of aeroplanes— the Wright aero- 
plane. 

Chairman Walsh. What information do you, as n dlnvHir, iiossess concorn- 
ing the labor comlitions in the <-<n*pora lions in whicli you an* inleresteil, Mr. 
lielmont? It may be 1 ha<i belter ask you more sp<*eillea)ly. 

Air. Belmont. Y>s. 

Chairman Walsh. Unle.ss you care to make a statement. 

Mr. Belmont. I can make this staiem(*n(. that for some years jiast T Jiave not 
taken any very sikh-RIc and aetive interest, ulthougli I did at tiie lime I w’»i8 
executive oflicer of the Interborough. 1 was jiresident of It. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you r<‘cei\e reports from any of the corporations W'hich ’ 
give you Infonnation concerning lulnir comlitions — written repiirls? 

Mr. Belmont. No; I know* of no reiK>rts that relate Ni>ec*ilicully to that par- " 
ticular feature of the management. 

Chairman Walsh. As a director or executive offleer In any of the corporations 
I have mentioned — I do not want to go Into them specitically 

Mr. Belmont (interrupting). Well, to say no would lie to admit Ignorance 
on tlie subjec*t. That Is not tlie fact. A director rarely Ims to do wltli labor 
matters in a c*orporutlon unless by chance they are brouglit to Ids attention for 
the purpose of a decision as to the merits of sometldng that may bring about 
a strike or sometldng us serious as that. The reason is that the executive 
management has built up from time to time, if it is a unionized company, or 
founded a certain method of dealing with Its labor, which has become an 
entirety and Is generally understood; such minor changes a.s may occur are 
understood as being part of the routine of management and are not brought 
to the attention of . the directors any more than matters of transportation. 
They do not direct in the smaller quc*sttous of transi>ortution. 
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Chairman Walsh. Is there any plan or scheme In any of the corporations of 
which you are a cllrtK*tor or executive officer by which the plants and lines of 
the corp(>rntl<»ns are iaspeehsl aiul personal inquiries ami ol)sepvations made 
rejmrdlng tlie labor c'^mdltlons In them? 

Mr. Belmont. I know of no speelllc otilcer, but presuim* the management has 
them. I eouhl not answer (hat question, either yes or no. 

(’hainnan Waf.sh. In your opinion, !<» what extent are the directors of cor- 
poral Ions responsible for the labor ctmdltlons existing therein? 

Mr. Bef.mont. That question is altogether too large be answer. I can not 
answer for directors In general. 

Chairniiin Walsh. Well, what respoimibllity do you feed for them, Mr. Bel- 
mont, In the corporations In which yon are interested? 

Mr, Belmont. T feel that the re-siauislldllry l.s linpasofl upon me to know in 
general the conditions that exist niul to satisfy myself that these comlitlons 
are in the main In aceorrhince with my oi>hdons and ftsdings alamt the subjec t. 

Chairman Wal-sii. Before the condition gets to a [xdnt, or tlie tllssatisfactlon, 
we might say, gels to a itolnt (liat r«‘snlts in a strike or a IcK-kout, Is there sonui 
system, some di^tinilo system, hy which ascertainment Is made of those condi- 
tions from time to time, so ttmt the dins-lors themselv4‘s and the exmaitlve 
ofiicers may have a voice, if necessary, in averting troubl('? 

Mr. Belmont. l>o you ask this ns to c<»rporations in general? 

C-halrnian Walsh. As t<» the corporati(*ns in which you are interested; you 
may reply to that. 

Mr. liEL^NroNT. Oh, in corporations in which I am interestisl. It is the duty 
of (he executive ollicers of the corp<irations lu whi<*h I am interested to report 
to the hoard anything that is <)f s(‘rious luonumt in the corporation; and in the 
event of a j)ossihle strike, so far ns T have re<*a1U'<l — he(*ause mdhlng of that 
kind has occurred rec(‘nll> — the c(mdl(ions, the possd>ilities, and the question.s 
at Issue would he brought to the attention of tiie Inaird. Biit, as a rule, the 
executive o(Ilc<'i’s who are h(*ld responsihh* for tia' gmal conduct af the affairs 
of tlie company are followed in their nn'ornuuMulatious aii<( in what they find 
It expedient and prop<*r to do. 

C^halnnan Wai.sh. In (lie cas(\ particularly, of llu‘ Interlmrough Uaptd Tran- 
sit what is till' nu'tlKHl used to ascertani accurately whether or not em- 
ploy(*es are satistiisl with tlu'ir comlitions? 

Mr. Belmont, The gem'ral mamigaa* has a standing rule and eustoin— that 
is, as 1 lune It from l»is own lips— that every employts? has tlie right to come 
to him personally or to any of the representatives of the eorporothm who 
bapiHMi to preside over his s[>eclnl department and lay any complaint lieforo 
liiui w’hicli he may have to make on any suhJ*H't as to his hours or wages. 
Kaeh Individual, without referemx^ to what his jMisition may he, has access 
citiK'r to liim, the general manatier, or to his suhordinates. If not .satisfied with 
bis suhordinates. then to him Imlividually. 

^ -jC/halntian Walsh, lias anv group of einpl(»yees the same privilege — that is, 
"of selecting tlicir own sivokesman or repre<cnta1iv(‘ and making eoiuplnint as 
a group? 

Mr. Belmont. Not in the Tnierborough. as I understand; no. 

' Ohalnmin Walsh. What are tin* working lauirs of the following classes of 
employe's ; First, inotonnen? 

Mr. Bei.mont. 1 can not give you that. 

: Chulrnian Walsh. Conductors? 

, Mr. Belmont. 1 can not give .v«)n those from memory. 

Ohnlrmnn WAr.sir. Onards? 

Mr. Bei.mont, I could not tell .vou. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it a fact that (lie motormon, conductors, and guards 
have a regular working day of 10 hours and ticket sellers, gatemen, and rwrters 
have 12 hours? 

Mr. Belmont. I could rad give you tho.se from memory. I should have to 
obtain those from the otlice. I could not state except approximately, and I 
would not want to that. 

Chairman Walsh. What increases of wages have l>een made during the pjisc 
10 years on the Interhorough? 

Mr. BBr.M 0 ivT. I could not give you any such details without preparation. 
Chairman Walsil From whom could tliose be obtained, Mr. Belmont, l>est? 
Mr. Bklmont. They could be obtained from the president. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the attitude of the Interborongh Co. toward 
welfare work, and what systems, if any, of welfare work have been established 
on the road? 
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Mr. Belwont. In that I coultl not give you mucli detail excepting that there 
have been, I think, four — there are four cluhrootus furnished with perl(Mlk*uls, 
uud so forth. They were origiimlly a iH‘rs<niul gift of mine, which the corpt)- 
ration supplemented with wlnit was necessary to make them proia‘rly avail- 
able. Those are actvssihle to the men. And tlien, in addition to tlmt, there is 
a regular system of furnishing supplies by tlie corjKU-atlcui — I coultl not give 
you the details of that organization, hut they are very easily obtainable. The 
corporation purchases supplies and dlstribuies tla*m at cost—or ralla'r sells 
tliein at cost to Us emphtyees, The.se are t\\t> of the features of what is done. 
Whatever tlie company can do ft>r the indivltlual men and their comfort it 
does, ua each suggestion comes along —wliatever i)resenl.s Itself. Tlie men 
have those two facilities for comfort and for .sa\ing, llirough wldch they save 
us much out of their wag(‘.s us imssIhU*. There are oilier features of iKM'sonal 
comfort and entertainment wliile the men are not at uork. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliere are lliese four clubrooius located? 

Mr. Bki.mont. Along tlic line. 

Cliulnnaa Wal.sh. Could >ou .slate the ]>oinNV 

Mr. IlKLMONT. No. 1 can noi state tlie siroets where they an*. 

Cliairnian Walsh. Was the fee simple titU‘ of the pr<»p(MM.\ uUmi to the niea? 

Mr. llELMOiXT. Oil, no; there Is iiolliing of that kiiul. 

Cliairnian Wal.mi. Tlie buildings are fuinislied? 

Mr. Belmont. Kverytliiiig lielongs lo the corpuratioii. 

Chainiiaii Walsh. Tli(‘ real estate and the oquipiiii'iit V 

Mr. Belmont. Yes; everytliitig. Then* exists no direct gift of that kind. 

Cliairmnn Walsh. Does the company have what is called a henelit tissoclu- 
tlonV 

Mr. Bei.mom’. It li.is, 

Chainiian Walsh, is it operated 1>> tlu* (••iiip.uiv, or by a si'paraU‘ corpora- 
tion? 

Mr. Belmont. I Ix'liiwi' the men aro rcpr«‘s^'ii(ed iu the nniiiagenxMit of a 
.separate coriioral ion, hut it wa-' iiicorporalcd and organized piaicticallj hy the 
compan.v . 

Chairman Wat.sh. is tin* mcmhorviup oi’ the cmplo.sccs cmiipulsorj In the 
bi'netit association? 

Mr. Bei.mom'. No; it is not. 

Chairman Walsh. Is U opmated h\ a h<xird oi dircitors oi' hoard of maa- 
agers ? 

Mr. Belmont. I can not givi' \ou tlic dctail.s of the opm-ation, hut the mere 
exislencv of it. 1 can uM-crtaln for >ou cx>ictl.> ahoul tlial. 

Cliairmnn WAL.str. Do .\on know gciicrallv wlictlicr or not the nam — the em- 
jiloyees — have any v<>ice in the management of the henelit as.sociation? 

Mr. BelxMO-NT. I helievt* lhe\ lia\e. 

Chfiirman Walsh. The,\ have s<.iiie i epiT'-Nain.iiioii \ii»uii tlie Imard of nmu- 
agemeiitV , 

Mr. Belmont. Yes; .sti I undmatand. 

Chairman W'alsh. r>o yon know what the henelii's are of the a.ssoi-latio^? ;; 

Mr. Bki.mont. No; I do not. 4 

Chairman Walsh. What is pa.vahle in <'as<‘ of death? 

Mr. Belmont. No; I <lo not know the delaii.s. 

Chairman Walsh. Does it covt‘r sickaes.s, d4> you know? 

Mr. Belmont. No. 

Chairman Walsh. It d^Kxs not cover sickness? 

Mr. Belmont. Oh — I saj, I <lon’t kn<»w, 

Chairman Walsh. Do you knew whether or not poli4 ies tire issued iti it? 

Mr. Belmont. I can not (ell you exucll.v how it Is develoiied. I have not 
given it attention for .some time. 

Chairman Walstt. Or whether or not if an (Miiployc'e resigns or is dis- 
charged his iKiUcy has any surnmder value? 

Mr. BKI.MONT. Well, I think not. I think not. us I recall it. I do not know 
whether it has b<‘en amended in that resjiect or not. 

Chairman Wai^jh. In the case of the InterlK)rougli Unphl Transit Co., what 
is the policy of the company as regartls the right of eraploy(H*8 to Join labor 
unions or the recognition of lnlH>r unions among your employees? 

Mr. Belmont. I can not answer that, put in that way. I should have to 
give you the history which led to it, bwause it was developeil during my 
direct connection with tl»e executive nmuagement of the proi>erty. 

Ohalrmau Walsh. Well, I wish you would, please. 
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Mr. Belmont. I could not relate the history for the reason that it would 
take too much time; but at the time of the strike I was president of the or- 
ganization and thoroughly familiar with what took place at that time. The 
policy of the company at that time was to recognize its labor ns unionized, 
and I believed, and so <lid my associates, in having wliat is called a trade 
agreement with the men. We had regular agreements, and I still believe in 
that method, wliere it is pracHc'able. But the outcome was this: We had two 
separate coi7)opations, tlie elevated system and the subway, and the agree- 
ments with these two separate sets of men were not exactly the same. We 
made the Hgre(‘mcnts with each of them, but they made in addition to this 
u secret agreement betwmi themselve.s which provided that, in the event of 
any trouble with the corporation, tlie one organization would support the 
other. That, In itself, constitutwl a violation of their respective agreements. 
They were told that the quest hms at Issue, which involve<l matters of hours 
of labor, as well us questions down the whole line of their relations with the 
corporation — they were told that none of these questions which we usually 
were in the habit of discussing ami would otherwise then have discussed 
with them could be taken up until they had canctded their secret agree- 
ment; and wlK'ii they imd d«)no tliat then the corporation would take up the 
allog(Ml differences with them. This tliey refused to do. The national organi- 
zation of winch tlicy were members decided that our position In this resi^ect 
was ix'rfectly correct; that the imai had constructively broken tlielr agree- 
ments wltli us, and until tiiey restored tlio conditions preceding the signing 
of their Joint agrcianent our attitude would he sustaiited. But they wore un- 
willing to follow, as they should have under the rules of their organization, 
the dictates of their natioiml b<mrd. 

Chairman Wai.sit. What was tlie name of their national organization, please? 

Mr. Belmont. Let us see; street railway employees, 1 think it is. 

Chairman Waihii. Amalgamated A.ssociatlon 

Mr. Belmont (interriqiting). Yes; the Amalgamated Association. 

(Jliairmnn WAi-sTr. Amalgamatcsl Association of Street Hallway Employees? 

Mr. Belmont. Yes. 'fliey refused to oiiey and were in eonscsiuenee, I believe, 
either expelled, or at all events they lost their memberslilp in tlie national 
organization. The management after that felt that Inasmucli as It was obliged 
to give continuous and unlnti'rruptcd ser\ice under its contract with the city, 
it could not recognize a union of its men until .some irndhod could be found to 
enforce, or, at all (‘vents, as long as tla're was no nudhod by which agreements 
eoiild be enforced— and they could not at that time l)(\ Inasmuch as we em- 
ploy(‘d some UO.OtK) imm. the numlu'r was so great that tliey could alford to dis- 
iT'g'ard anybody’s dictation wliose views liapiKMicsI to he in conflict with their 
own interests. We felt that it was lietter and was indlsjiensahie for the proper 
conduct (»f transportation here not to have unionized labor, which might at any 
time bring the transportation of the city to a .standstill to the discomfort and 
. loss of tlie public. 

■<4]0ulrman Walsh. N<>w, are tlie policli^s of tlie company toward labor or- 
Iffaftfeations and unloni/aition matters of discussion in tiie meetings of your 
of dirtHi'tors? 

{ Mr. Bkt.mont. I do not rci ali any for a long time, liecause tlie board has felt 
^4be/management’s method to he aceeptabh', and a condition existed where nO 
chalige secmied either desiiTd or exiK’cHxl, principally, I imagine, because it 
was and is not expected. So that only questions of welfare have arisen; for 
example, like tlie one wliich Mr. Slumts inaugurated of purchasing supplies 
and selling them at cost. Tills was willingly uutliorized by the board of direc- 
tors when hroiiglit to tlioir attention, 1 ttiluk, two years ago — not long ago. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it true tiiut in the siiring of 1912 several hundreil em- 
ployees, cliiefly motormen, W(‘re discharged by the company?. 

Mr. Belmont. 1 could not Udl you. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it true that in 1912 the Brotlicrhood of Locomotive 
Engineers made an attempt to organize Uie men on the Interborough? 

Mr. Belmont. Yes. 1 did not know very much about it, but I understood 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Is it true that this attempt on the part of 
(he Brotlierhood of Locomotive Engineers to organize the men caused the dls- 
ciiarge of several hundred employees at or about the same time? 

Mr. Belmont. I can not tell you. 

Chairman Walsh. You have no personal information 

Mr. Belmont (interrupting). I have no personal information as to that, but 
this was the principle underlying the subject ; At the time that the subway was 
put in operation the elevated was still being operated by steam, and the engi- 
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neers who op*?rat*Hl thoso onffinos l)ec‘nmo, In as far ns they oonhl Ik» traliuMl— 
those that (Ieslre<l to, lHH*aine inotornion. We have never admltttHl that lavause 
of that the Brotherhood of Engineers had any real daim uiam the men as an 
organization, although they might have eontiniuHi their membership for all 
we knew or cartnl, for that matter; but that was in our opinion a totally 
different branch of labor, and naturally such an attitude was both undesirable 
and unjustltiable in our estimation. 

Chairman Walsh. Wind information do the oflicers of your companies rtn^elve 
in regard to' the activity of employet's In the organization or attempted or- 
ganization? 

Mr. Belmont. Oh, I can not tell you as to that. Those are matters entirely 
known to the general manager, and unless, as 1 say, sometlilng vital occurred — 
and nothing re(.‘ently of tliat .sort that 1 can recall has occurrtsl nor l)een 
brought to the attention of tlie bonnl for some time. It can not, anyway, have 
been on a large scale, because otherwise it would have Ihvu. 

Chairman Walsh. Does the company maintjiin a s|)ecial department whose 
duty it is to collect information wiih reference to tlie activities of emphiyees 
along the line of bettering their condition, or anything of that sort? 

Mr. Belmont. I don’t know as to that. I presume they liave. I know they 
have employw.s — employ men wli<» keep the management informed as to all 
conditions of ariy kind on Uie line. I don't know wliethcr that lnf(*rmatioii 
is part of their duty. 

Chairman Walsh, Does any arrangement exist hi'twceii tlie Interborough 
and any detcsdlve agemy to staaire sucli information? 

Mr. Belmont. I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. Do(*s tlie Intiu'borongh Uapld Transit (’o. interchange 
information with reference to the acts of their employees and their activity, 
and the like of that? 

Mr. Bei.mont. 1 can not tell you. 

Chairman Wat.hh. ilow many women arc employed by the Interliorough 
Bapid Tran.sit Co.? 

Mr. Belmont. I can not tell you that, Mr. Walsh. Tlmse are (juestlons con- 
cerning the t<»chniciil management, and it is not my ]»rovince us chalrinun of the 
I oard to follow iliose matters. 

(‘hnirimin Walsh, Nor tlie hours that they work? 

Mr. Bej.mont. No. 

Cliairuian Walsh. Nor the wages that they re<(‘l\e? 

Mr. Belmont. Not unless tlie managemiMit saw lit to bring something con- 
cerning the wages before the hoard for its action. 

(vhuirmai) Walsh. And you have iie\cr made any inquiry along those par- 
ticular lines? 

Mr. BEL.VIONT. Not in recent years; not since I c(‘ased to be an executive in 
tlie management. As cliairmaii of I lie lioard tluit Is not part of my duty. 

Comnilssioiier Walsh. Commissioner Welustock would like to ask you some 
questions, please. 

Commissioner Wetn.stoi k. From flu* recital of the facts In relation to 
strike on your road, I understood that your comjiaiiy had recognized the 
and had dealt with the union and had entered into an agreement with the 
union? 

Mr. Belmont. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstoik. That the union had di'llberately broken their 
agreement? 

Mr. Belmont. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And tliat tiiat was realized and appreciated by 
the national union officers? 

Mr. Belmont. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstwk. And that the national union officers ordered the 
men back, but the men refused to go 

Mr. Belmont (Interrupting). Y(‘s. 

Commissioner Weinstock (continuing). And they therefore lost their 
charter? 

Mr, Belmont. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And were practically thrown out of their union? 

Mr. Belmont. Those w'ere the circumstances. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That as the result of that experience your com- 
pany found that It was unwise and unsafe to longer recognize or deal with the 
union because they had proven contract breakers? 

88819*— S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 8 36 
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Mr. Belmont. In that particular instance, yes. I i]o not want to aaswer 
that question as applyin^t to ail unions. 

(Joninilssloner VVEI^HT()t•K. No; we lunler.stainl that. We are Wealing just 
with tills spe<‘ltic case. 

Mr. Bej.mont. Just that one. 

(V)ininls.sloner Wkinstock. In this .s))e<’itk* ea^e the union haW pnwen itself 
a contract bJ’C'akerV 

Mr. Bki.mont. Yc\s. 

(V>niniissioner VVeinhtock. Ami therefore the wliole re.sponsihllily for the fact 
that your coniponv does nol now nrognizt* or deal with tlu* unions re.sts upon 
the .shouhler.s of the men who at Unit time broke their contract? 

Mr. Belmont. That is it exactly; yo^, sir. 

(kuniiiissloner WEiNHTm'K. And at one time, Mr. Belmont, you were . the 
preslilent of the civic fe<lera(ion? 

Mr. Bei.aiont. Yes. 

(Vmimi.ssionei* Wkin.stock. Tlie Natituntl (M\ie Federation? 

Mr. Bei.mont. Yes, sir. 

(Commissioner Wki-Ns'^m i^. Will you tell this commission what does the civi(‘ 
fe<leration preach to emi»loy«‘rs in this niattiT of itealing with unions? Does it 
encourage the reisignltlon of unions? 

Ml*. Bki.mont. Yes— it has. of course, it does not undertake to refuse to 
recognizi', or the recognition of :iny <*ondilion that e\i.>l.s among its meniljei*s, 
because its memher.s are comjiosod t»f all classes and of all interests in .society, 
a.s .\ou undersi and, from an economle seii.se; and therefore It ns-ognizes, for 
examph', union labor, the (|ucs|ion of coniracts, and so forth, hy tlie mere fact 
of having their ri'pri'sontalives as memhers of tia* organization. But, as you 
probably know, tlu're are thns‘ di'liiicd groii|>s represented on what is caileil 
the (‘\ecutiv(‘ council, that Is. emplo.\crs, lalmr, and tli** pnhlio from any walk 
of economic life. Fiilcss (hcsi* tliri'c ai<mps agree upon any one particular 
question, (he council do(*s not commit Itsidf to tlu' advot acy or condemnation 
of Unit quest ion— not unless the agi“<‘omen( is unanimous. For examph*, I can 
lllusti’ale it hy an Instance In this Stale. 

The civic fedei'tition lias jiromolcd from (lu* very outset tlie disseminatiou 
of Information on tlie qmvstion I'f compeuvalion for workmen, and laws for pre- 
vailing accldeiils. IPit will'll a mea.sure in tlial lint' is Intnwluced in a legis- 
lature, and w’hlli' it may ha\e had a great deal to do with the formation of 
(qiinitm which led to that imsisure and exerci.s^sl ii.s inlhicnce in every way so 
that ti measure should he iiitrodnci'd, on such queslions in the <‘ase whore it 
could not agree on them in confen'uee with (lie reori'.sc'utatives of the fcdi'ra- 
tlon of labor, it took no part wlmts.Kwer in proniotiiig (lie pas.sage of sueh a 
measure. I mean to say hy tlial, it would A'ol its4‘ir un.juslifu'd in going hefoni 
a committee hearing to advocale any parthular feature of a law or to advise 
tlie measure as a w’hoU* unless aiisolute agreement of opinion had exi.ste<l. And 
inasmuch as It did not agree mmnimonsl.\ at the time ti'e i-ompensation law w’as 
boing pa.ssed in this State, ollicially the fi'deialion did mit aiqiear at all. So, 
top, that wmilil be Its altitude on any amendments. But it oiiens— It not only 
''•'tppi'n.s its mootings to general discussion, hut on any question which involves 
Ute Interest of labor and eai-ital, it takes steps to bring them together and to 
promote discussion and jirodiiee out of tlio.se dis<'U.s.sions aa much progn^s on 
those qiH'slious as it ean. always remaining al)solut«‘ly impartial and neiitr.il 
unles.s, as I say, there Is unanimous agri't'menl ; in that event It stamls as 
lH)slti^e or negative in Its attitude as the case may he. 

Ckimmissioner Wkinstock. You kmnv, of course, Mr. Belmont, that one of 
the great Issiu's in the industrial world in this country, If not elsewhere, has 
been the question of the open and clostNl shop: that that perhat>s had led to 
more industrial strife and industrial dl.sputes than iK‘rhap.s any other one 
thing. Now’ there are very wide diflferenct's of opinion among employer.s and 
among workers on the iiuestion of tlie oikui and the closeil shop. TTiat is one 
of the things that this commission is laboring witli — to determine, w'hat the 
wise thing to recommend on the oi>en or closed shop may be; and I am sure 
the eouuuisslon would apiu-eciate it if you care to express any opinion almul 
the matter. 

Mr. Bkt.mont. Tliat is so very broad a subject tliat I am rather — I feel ratlicr 
disinclined to simak, be<uuse my opinion would be wholly iieraonal and not 
official and would have to lx» so considered. 

There are industries In which, from my observation, tlie closed shop and 
spirit and tlie conduct of tliat industry with union labor aibne has proved very 
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AdvantageCfOS an<l soeincKl to l)e satlsDictory to both eraployws and omployeos. 
There are ottiers ^^he«» it has aot, and questions of personal liberty ilieu iirlaef 
whR*t4 as a citlxen, make me feel hostile to the enfomiuejit of the eUksetl 
shop. But each liistaiKM? has to be judged by itself. There ore other Induatrles 
or corporations .such as tlie one 1 have sjK>ken of, with obligations li> the 
public, which us prcKluctTs arc* sc* clost»Iy cx.*iiiK'c*tcsI w’JUi their welfare Umt 
they are practically public .s»»rvants, and tlwn the question of jjoiicy may over- 
shadow wlmt would sec‘n), In theory, to la* tlie right and tlw* privilege of wcak- 
iiieii to orgaidze on the closcsl-shop basis, and yet in the lnten*st of the public 
the.v should be denksl that privilege. Now, as a rule, I imve becMJ in favor 
personally of union ialnu*. I think that wlieiv conditions exist so that al>ao1ute 
contideuce exists — I think the sleain railroads, for exainph* — all those I have 
l>ec*n coune<*tc*d v\ilh hiui it of gi*eat adv«»dogc‘. V\’here they undw'stand 
tiieinselves thoroughly the.v ofsTate under s|>ecitlc and agreed rules; for In- 
stance, tla* very hrotherhocMl tiiat we di<l not fcvl it advisable to have Interfere 
witli our aH'airs in the subway and on tlie elevated Is a model as a laiwr organi- 
zalion. It conminnds not only the rc*spect and adadratlon but ab»o the b<*st 
sort of fcH'liiig on the part of the niiiiiuids. Mr. Stone is a persona! friend of 
Jiiine, and I have every resjant for that union. 1 think a fast agreement is 
not only iM*ssihlc but very di^ind>b\ in the (-.ise of that union. Soinetlin(*s wlien 
it comes to looking at It purely fi'oin an e<*tmomic; standpoint, then l,lH»re la 
luuch to lx? said on l*oth sides. That is pH* iaige u question fi>r me to elui)onite 
unless I had time, so that I do not iik** to pul myself on pe<‘oi*d as expressing 
a slmiWe oplnlmi for or against In that n'^pect. Na<*h Individual aisc* ban to 
stand on its ineriis s<* far as my <*wn opinion and experience ha.s shown in 
tliC niatter. ^i'h(‘rc* are some unions nliose word is as gmsi ns their IXHid, their 
organizati<»n and tln*ir dlsc-iplitie is iM*rft*ct, and the.v are able to enforce wlmt 
th(\v call their laws or regulations; and others wheiv they are unable to do so. 

(''ominjs,sioner Wkinstch k. You, of com-se. are familiar with the argument 
pix*sent<^l by the* advocatc*s of tin* elos**d shop, that tlie only ho|»c of i>errHduat- 
ing nniiUiism is through the chtsed .sljop. Vmi know’, of course, that argu- 
menl is presented despite the fact that in the* railroad unions, ns ,voii have 
polnied out, which !ire \er.v jiowerful and Nery strong and very reliable and 
where the relati(*Jiship lie! ween tl»e (‘inployers and the uniom?, as a rule, is 
eordial and friendly, despite the fac t that in those unions, so far as 1 know, 
the rigid of whal might be called the oikmi shop to any railroad «*iniainy la 
such that it is at liberty to emf*lo.v au>ho<ly that it jdeases, and it rests with the 
union to i*ersuad<* the new’ emplo.voc» to eider the union ; is that md so? 

Mr. Bki-mont. You have hit the nail uiH>n tlie fiend; It rv‘sts with the unions. 
Now, a union that conducts its atTiiirs so that it treats its emidoyees along that 
l*rnad line gels the b(*st rc*suits. 'I'he men naturally are satisfies!. It dO{*euds 
upon the cdiaracler of what they give their men, as to whetlier they draw' dmmi 
to them or not. If (hey do not-, and u inrge element (PH's not join, and seeks 
protection against |Jiein, I tiifiik common sense is <‘nougii to sliow that t?)ere ^ 
nuLst be soimdliing wrong, otherwisi* tliey wouUl f>e able to attract all to tfieir 
organization. 

Commissioner Weinsto(k. Fh* rud the railways »»f the cmintiy afford ,1tti 
objfH*t lesson — an instance whore y*»u Imve (vdlcsdlve bargaining —strong unfoh- 
ism g(»ing hand in hainl with the oiH*n sliop? 

Mr. BKJ.3k!<*xT. Yes; th<* oi>en slu*p Is really llu* rigid principle; and if. tor 
the iiest interests of tlie emplo.v<H*s, the unl<*n iias l>ecirtia' the only meanss^ 
through which they deal w itii tlieir employers, and Is the element through which 
the men have tlielr relations pi-mrllHii, why they will join. The laroof of " 
the piwlding is the eating. The nnions will In* .ioinwi by the men, and if they 
are not there Is a reasf>n for it which can be as<ertaine(i. Eacli case has to lie 
treated by itself. 

C^HumissiomT Weinstock. What, in your opinion, Mr, P>eim<)nt, Is tlie b<*st 
way to mliiiiui7.e strikes and lockouts? 

Mr, Belmont. Wlmt I imve said. Each c-^use has to l>e treate*! !*,y itself. I 
could not give a cure. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are tliere lad certain underlying f»rlncl|)leH of law 
applied substantially to strikes and locknuts? 

Mr. Belmont. You mean a.s to arbitration or otherwise? 

Oommls-sioner Weinstock. Ye». 

Mr. BELMON'f. Sometimes quiet ronferencesi brouglit about by mutual fricods 
have been very effective. That is the tonctlon of tlie dvlc federatioa. 

Ooptmiissiooer Weikstqck. In the nature of mediation? 
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Mr. Belmont. Yes; In tlio natiiro of mediation. When It comes to arbitra- 
tion, why, often in cases where it was provided for in a contract on corporate 
matters or business matters of any kind I have known of many instances where 
arbitration was not resorted to, but tliere was mediation and adjustment with- 
out It. And so as to (lifr\*rences tlmt lead to strikes; these are sometimes better 
adjusted without resort to arbitration ; and therefore a compulsory method 
inltfht not always work satisfactorily. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I presume, Mr. Belmont, you arc familiar with the 
Canadian aot? 

Mr. Belmont. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What is known as the “Public inquiry act”? 

Mr. Belmont. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. WIhm’o It is illegal to strike or lockout — it is ille- 
pal to cause a cessation of work uni 11 tlie State has had an opportunity to 
mediate and iuvi'stif'ate — connecteil wltli public utilities only, of course? 

Mr. Belmont. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What is your Idea of tlmt law? 

Mr. Belmont. It has very i;<K»d features. My relations were so close with 
our representative's of lalior wlien I was presielent of the civic federation — lie- 
cause I was elected at their nspu'st and at their Instance — that 1 was called to 
u council and asked to explain my attitude in connection with tlih strike situa- 
tion. I felt and told tlu'in tlmt until the (5ov<M‘iimenl insisted that when an 
empl(»yiH* entered the service of eltlier a pulillc-service corj)oration or a public 
servant, in tlie sense of a producer of ne<-esslties — until his entrance ns a em- 
ployee became a contract per se without slj^nature, hut by reason of the mere 
fact tlmt h(* became (‘inployed, and until that relationship was treated as a con- 
tract — until tlmt was done it would be dlfliciilt to persuade employers to trust 
themselves wholly to the vote of their employees. 

CommlssioiK'r Weinstock. In otlH*r words, Mr. Belmont, if you had the 
(’anadlan hnv In operation in tins country you would then not hesitate to deal 
with orjranir.ed lalior, hccau'-'e you would know' tlmt they could not go on a 
strike until tln're had been an opimriunity f<ir investigation and inquiry — that 
tluw could not apply a sudden strike to yon? 

Air. Belmont. 1 can answiT to that, in theory, yes; but as we have 48 StJites, 
all with their diflerent laws, no imtioiml law could well he passed to compel 
tlmt metluxl, ex<-epling with certain corporations 

r<»mmlssion<’r Wkin.stock (inh'rrupllng). Interstate? 

Mr. l^ELMoNT. Yes. sir; interstate corfiorallons. It rloes not seem to lie a per- 
fectly practical method here, although indicating in its theory to be a good one. 

C'ominlssloner Wkinsioi'k. Now% wlnle It is quite true tlmt if any one State, 
like N<'W' York, for example, should enact a piilillc-iuquiry .act, while for the 
time lieing it would only deni with that i)articular problem, y('t is it not imssible, 
in conned ion with the workmen’s compensation art, which was initiated in one 
State — I think, Wisconsin — and 1ms now s]»read over ‘2.5 Stales and is likely to 
spread over the entire country— if sudi an act was anu'uded in some State ami 
acUnlnistered, tlmt afterwards all Iut siller States would profit by tlie experi- 
ewe, and it w’ould becoim* u common <*ondition? 

Mr, BELMON’r. Tlmt has Ikmui the history of every legislation beginning in one 
State. If it proved Miccessful, it Ims been a<lopt(*d liy otliers. There are some 
Instances in wiiicli practical uniformity exists to-ilay that did not exist in the 
?b^'ginniiig at all. And in tlie question of the.se comfiensation law's — they are 
being tried out in tlie various Slates, and tliey will proliably reach uniformity 
after tlie lapse of time — after they have been well tried out. 

ConuTil.ssloner Weinstock. Admitting tlmt a public-inquiry act would be a 
disadvantage along certain lines of employers. In tlmt they could not declare a 
lockout legally until there had btHui a public inquiry, and grunting, further, that 
it woiihl be a disadvantage to organized lalior because It couhl not declare a 
sudden strike — it cimld not cease work until there bad been an investigation 
and inquiry ; yet In the end would not it be a decided advantage to the employer 
and the w’orkers, esjiocially in the case of puliilc-utility corporations? Would 
the result not be along a better degree of industrial peace? 

Mr. Belmont. You put tlie two togetlier, and I do not see how those two 
questions operate so closely. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Which? 

Mr. Belmont. The compensation and the Inquiry acts. 

Oomniissioncr Weinstoi k. When I use the Avord “ c<nnpensatlon,” Mr, Bel- 
mont, I do not mean workmen’s compensation. I mean that while the cojit, so 
to speak, on the i)art of the employers would be that they could not lock out 
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th^lr men, the cost to the nnion would be that it would have to waive the 
sudden strike and would the result not be a higher degree of industrial ponce? 

Mr. Bklmont. To say yes or no to that— It covers so many industries with 
which I have no familiarity at all 

Commissioner Weinstock (interrupting). Deal with It In your own in- 
dustries. 

Mr. Belmont. In the question of transportation I think it would, 

Commissioner Weinstock. You think it would he advantageous? 

Mr. Bki.mont. Any protection that tlie pul)lic may rweive from an act of (hat 
kind safeguards it against great <llscomfort and interruplUMi of Its means of 
llvelihwnl, because transportation, particularly, if Interrupted for any length 
of time, would result la discomfort to a very large portion of th(‘ population — 
I presume in this city more than any otlier. This city lives on wluit is brought 
to it, you might say almost from day to day. It could not stand a stoppagi! 
of tills transjKirtation and anything that tends to prohsT it against the 
jwsslhlllty of it and hrouglit about a discussion on tiie subject at issue Itefore 
tile stop loading to a tlo-uj) could he taken, would he good. 

Commissioner Weinstock. TIomi, If an effort was ma<le to pass a public iu- 
(Iiiiry act in the State of N(‘w York, for exaniphs thou you, liuvlng large In- 
t<*rests in transportation, would not look upon such an act with illsfavor? 

Mr. Belmont. I will not ]ait myself on r(‘cord ofliclally as saying that, be- 
cause what I am saying Is from my ixTsonal opinions, and I do not wish to 
si)eak ns representing tliost^ lnten*sts. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I do not ask yon the (in(‘sti<»n In that spirit; I 
want just your individual opltdon. 

Mr. Bkemont. An answer, as you tir'<t p\it the question, would Involve 
practically iny saying that. 

Coniinissioner Weinstock. 1 just want your Individual opinion. 

Mr. Belmont. My individual ojilnion, with r<*s(*rvations as to liow that act 
should be drawn, because it coulil not he exactly tlic same as tin* (hinadlun act, 
as our conditions are dilT(*rent, woiihl he yes. 

CoinmissioiuM* Weinstoi k. Y(ni spoke alxnit tlie Interhonnigh (vO.’s Iiaving a 
system wlierehy its ernploye(*s w(‘re furnisln'd witli tfieir supplies at cost. Did 
1 understand that correctly? 

Mr. Bki.mont. Yos: tliero is a regular dt’par(m<*nt lliat purchases those tidnga 
and tliey are al'le to buy tlie neces.sarl(‘s of life at cost. 

CominissioTier Wkins-iock. Tiiere is a c(‘riain <*ost for administration In that 
depart nient, is there not, buying and si'iliiig. ac<*oiinting, etc.? 

Mr. Bki.mont. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Upon Mhom does that hurd»‘n fall? Is Hint addeil 
to the price of the articles? 

Mr. IJelmont. Yes. 

OinimNsioncr Wein.stock. That is, if it costs 10 ]K'r cent to distribute you 
add 10 per cent to the article ami tin* purcha.scr gets the article at tin' adiial 
cost plus the actual cost of distribution? 

Mr. Belmont. Yes; but tlie word “ ili.strihntion ” sliould not h(> nsi'il, be- 
cause it is not delivm’cd; wc have no imdhod of delivery, . 

Commissioner Wein.stock. (’all It operating expcnsi*. 

Mr, Belmont. Yes; but for example, when you said no cost to the compuni^,' 
indirectly yos, In tliis way: A\'In a tlint ilepartinent was csiabllslieil in ordet 
that the necessaries of life could lie bought a little cliearier by the employet>, 
wife of the employee was given a pass so that when she travels to buy at the 
company’s stores she travels without cost; that is for the married man or men 
when a female memt>er of the family attends to the housekeeping. 

(Commissioner Weinstock. If an article costs $1, and it costs 10 cents to 
handle the article, the employe*} then pays .$1.10 for that article? 

Mr. Belmont. That is Illustrative, but the details of it I could not give you. 
Tliose can be ea.slly aswrtained. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The employee then saves what otherwise* would 
be the middleman’s profit? 

Mr. Belmont. Prec*l.sely. 

CJommissioner Weinsixick. How has the plan worke<l out, Mr. Belmont? 

Mr. Belmont. Strange to say, all have not availed themselves of It, but In the 
main they have. 

(Commissioner Whin stock. Can you tell offhand what volume of business 
that department has done? 

Mr. Belmont. No, sir ; I could not 
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Commissioner Wkinstih k. Yon have Imir many employ e{‘S who are at liberty 
to buy from those stores ? 

Mr, Belmont. All of them. 

('tmimissUmor Wkinstock. That repiwents how htrffo n ijiidjIxt, flj^proxi- 
matoly? 

Mr. Hklmont. I think uo iru'e IS.OOO. 

Cfnnmls^ioner WuNsriHix. Alsmt IS.OOO? 

Mr. liEi.Mo\T. y(*s, aiul jaT/iaps a little more; we have more tliatj tlial. 

(^ajiinlssioner Wk[nst<k'Iv. If a couipany pursued tliat iMilicy, would it not 
anta;j:onizc‘ the siuaJI Iradesnien or middleineu? 

Mr. nKLMoxT. Tlmt I eoiild not siiy; I doubt very iiuieh if (hat matter ha.s 
Ikh'u considi'rtMl at ail. Our (orjKn’atloa cou.slders tJie veltaiv of its iiieu and 
does not look outside of that. 

(Nuumissiouer \VKl^sToeK^ That Is all. 

Olialnnan W.vi.su. Mrs. llarrimau wouhl like to ask a quest ioju 

Oonimlssioner J1 akrim,\n. air, Helmont, you .spoke about the benefits to lx* 
derlveil In tlie event of a di.sap:rtvment by (he partie.s beiu;^ brou(;iJt tof^etlier; 
what do you tluiik of a iieniianeat industrial couneil like the one In Kiajland, 
whieh provides for an arl)ltra(<‘r in labor dksputes, not compulsory arbitration? 

Mr. llKLMONT. The ditlleulty here in inakin#^ a coinimrLson i.s tijat Huch tliiuKs 
In Kntihiud are done by Purllanu'nl and for the whole p<s)i)k‘, and there is ra» 
other law that cnii intervene aii<l in any way embtiriass any metlMKl that Ls 
ad<ii)t(‘d there; hut we havt‘ IS Slat(‘s with their resina'llve le^dslatures, and 
it has never apiu'ared to me that a ceatral laxly of the kind you refer to could 
he ^'iveii sullieieut power, parlleuiarly eiiou^li lo )m' elfeetive. There are means 
constantly fouixl to iiierease the (Mwvers of any Fnleral hoard or commission 
ft>r one reason or auotlu'r. on ihe ph‘a of lnlerstal(‘ iidere.sts. hut on that one 
suhjeet I slioidd not think .vou could very well parallel our c.ase with the eou- 
dilioiis tlanv. 

(duurnian W'.visff, ( Jommissiomo’ (larnd'Oii would like to ask a <l^e.^tlon. 

(kmimjssioiier (J \iuu:r,soN'. Mr. ilelmont, in i<*Kartl to that Industrial eounell, 
it is, of eours{‘. uiaiei'.NtotHl under <iur j»resen( status that it could only deal with 
inter.stale questions as apitlicsl to .vour line — wouhl you consider it a desirable 
ajreney? 

Mr. IJki.mont. 'fho council? 

C!iunmissloii(*r (lAitHiJ.^ox. Yes; Ihe exi.steius' of such a ))ody. f am not 
kK’ulIzlnj' it or dcdailiu;^ it. Merely the <'\i.sti*nee of a IxHly which could be 
utlli/.od foi’ lIlo^e i)urpos('s. however it ini^ht (HM’I'oriu? 

Mr. llKL.MoNr. Wc‘ll. it distresses me to sav, hut the spirit in w'hicli tla^se 
councils and that kind ol bodies act abroad — in lOn^land — is quite different, 

I am afraid, from what would actuate them Iumm'. Prac-tlcully there are no 
pcdilies iu wlial th(\\ do of lhal siO't tlx'ii', hut there is always polities in wdiat 
is done iii (hat way hc're. 

Comiiilssicmer (J viu.ktson. Ho jou h(‘!iev(‘ that iK>li(ies has ever caitered into 
the application ot cither the Mrdman or (he Nev'land.> ,\el in any dei,wcs'? I 
a^siuiu‘ you are familiar with both" naiNonahly so? 

Mr. llKi.MOM’. Well, 1 <au not say from my own--I can not assert it. It has 
Imd the aiiiiearance. s(*uu‘limes, yes. 

Ooiimii.ssioner (} vinarisox. Now. are .vou rca.sonalily familiar with the compul- 
sory Inquiry act iu ('aiunla as to it', workiuits? 

Mr. ItKLMONT. No. 

(3ominissioiier (Jakkkt.son. Arc you aw an* or mM <if (he fad, then, that it is 
almost ab.solulely disre^,andc‘d? 

Mr. Hki MONT, That it is vvhai? 

Commlssioma* CJarbktson, Lar;^ely di.src^^anlcHl by ever.i hcsly, 

Mr. Ika.MONT. Yes; that is true. 

Ooiniiiis.sioner (Jakuktson. Well, in your opinion, would it Ih‘ open to the 
same objection here? 

Mr, Bklwont. ik'eause it would 1 k» disre^anled? Well, one of the difficulties 
would be that nolliin.i; of that kind could he made conipui.staw here. 

Comuilssiouer (Iauuktson. <'»)uld not build jails to hold the violators? 

Mr. Bklmont. (3oul<l not Oo wimt? 

(>>mmissloner GAiuiKTsoN. Gould uot build jails enough to hold the violators 
of It, in other words?* 

Mr. Belmont. Well, I think — I am not one of those who believe that It is 
necessary to have jail senteua»3 to induce men iu charge of either our public 
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afltilirs or our ^•orpiratlons to uiake thoiii ijerform their <luti(»s; public con- 
deniimtlon is sunioient. 

Chairman Waf^hh. Wc must liave jHTfect oi*der, ladies and 

CommlfcksJouer GAkKKTsoN. How alKuil the lu]H>rinK uhmi that dlsrej<ard It? 
Dt>n't you tliink tlicre would l>e as launy of them us inaimjjersV 

Mr. Bklmont. It would apply to tliein Iikewis(\ 1 do not v\ i.sh to Ik* u?aler- 
stood that any distinction should be made in our law for any one indlYidual, 
1K> matter in what walk of life. 

(Jommissi(»ner Garkei.son. I ai>ply tl»e Jail proiM»sllion to the lalMH-er and not 
to lih employer, larj;('ly. 

I\Tr. liKi.MONT. How is lliat? 

(’oinmissloner Gahrktso.n. I ai*ply tlie Jail m‘<’es*,iiy s>s the lawbreaker, to 
tin* worker, lnr^<'ly ; that is, in ureater mnnhers than Ids employiT? 

Mr. liKi.KfoNT. I do not know \%hnt your (piestion is. Yon stattHi an opinion. 

Commissioner Gahhktson-. Goinj: l>a<*k P) the iUHes.slt 3 for a Jail for violators - 
if 2(MK>0 lahorinji: men disretrard the law It would Lake a lartre mimlK.‘r of Jails 
to hold tliem. Ho yo\i heli(‘\e laws should be eiaicUsl that maki* lawbreakers — 
eiicouratires them? 

Mr. litn.MoxT. Every hreaeh of tin* law doos not involve a jail svaitence, yon 
know. 

(\)inmis.s|()ner Gvrkktson. It do<*s not? It inv 4 »l\es tlu* (•onl4*mpt of the law', 

Mr, iba.MoM. Wt*!!, the law eaii treat It with whatever i)unlshinent imuht 
ws*m adcMpiate. 

Conindssiom*!' (Jarukthon. Tlierefore, do you favor the etntetment of the law 
unl«*ss it can be applnal? 

Mr. li^a.Mo^ r. No one does, if i( can not be eU^s tlvely applied. 

(’oinmls,sioij(‘r (J vuiaorN(»A. In lhe*^e clubs that an* furnished alont? the line of 
your railroad hcn\ Mr. Ib*ltinmt, was the orifjrinal purpose* of these clubs 
iarj^ely to have tin* nn‘n available* when nvHsIeel on frrspient shifts? 

Mr. Bki.mont. I do not uinl4*r.stand tin* ipiestlon. It was for the men vvIumi 
I hoy were at leisure. 

C<*mml.ssioner GAR’iicrsov. ('^‘rtainlv^ S<* llnil it the eompany noe'ded them 
they would he rt'adlly available? 

Mr. Bej.mont. Yes; they an* near by 

Coimuis-<i(nu*r (I\rrkts<in. That is tin* ori;:in:il purpo^x*. mnlerlyint; tin* iii- 
.slitutlon of such clubs as ji rule? 

Mr. IlKLMOM’. Tlu‘y had no shelter; ihev had no oe<upation while they were 
waitin^^ and those comforts were supplied to lln*m. 

(N)mmls.^ioner (Jvuin.isoN. When ycni hud lids dlsi\‘. 4 reemont on your lines 
with (me of the model organizations, was that not the nml dWaj^nHunent Im- 
ivvecMi tlie HrotherlnKMl of l.oc(Hnolive Knt:lne(*rs — and I u.se tlu* word “you” 
ill tin* son.se of your comiiany — did it not actually arise over tin* fact that If 
you clas.sed tlumi as inotorinen you p.dd oidy $2,Tr» up to .$2.87 a day, while if 
vou dealt with the rir<)tIn*rhood of i.oeomolivi* lanrineers it would cost you 
$3.70 to $4.50? 

Mr. Bklmont. W(‘11, I would imt ,:^o into tin* (h'taiK of 11 heoause I was not 
In direct touch with what took plan*, but 

(Nmimissioner Garretso-n. It was a dItTereiico in co.st? 

Mr. Bklmont. But It also Involved n [irinciple; y(*s. I think anylnMly will 
admit Uiat an entcineer who nseivni a (vrtnin watje. vvln*n in* Imcairu* u motor- 
man. and Insleiui of the average vva^e for that prilculur (employment, he de- 
inandeti the winie as wlmt lie had formerly Ihvii nsvivinj?, he was not JuKtlfl(*d 
in askinir more tlian the motormen were ceUinp. 

Commissioner Garret.son. Well, tlieii, it was really a question of cost? 

Mr. Belmont. When they liecame motormen, tln’v vven^ motormen, they W'erG 
no lon;;(*r enginecr.s. 

Commi.ssioner G vrbetson. And the principle was you did not want to pay 
motormen the steams‘n«:liH*er price? 

Mr. Belmo.nt. 1 pre.‘<iime so. I think it w'as; I am certain It was. 

CommlSvSioner Gakretson. If I understood you— it Is a little dlfllcult to hear 
dovm here — ^j'ou answered in reRard to unionism on lines like the public utility 
lines, that it had been undesirable to unionl/ie them, or to allow the union to 
dominate the property, and still on the railway's, the steam railways, good re- 
sults came from it? 

Mr. Bbi.mont. Y^; ^ause the conditions are wholly different. Our experi- 
ence has proved in this one case to be advantageous and in the other caae it 
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proved the reverse. And In the linht of experience one is comlemned nnd the 
other approved 

(hwinlssioner Oakijetson. A tmction property, a piibl/c utility, carries the 
pei's(»ris of its pnfrons, a/jd if It stops business tiiere are only two results that 
follow directly from that — om* fs discomfort to tlu* puMIc and the other is the 
disarrangement of the piihlic business in which they are engaged by their ab- 
sence — and if I he steam business stops it stops the moveinent of the perjjon, the 
riKJvement of his su])[)lles, food, and fuel, cuts off wholly all methods of supply 
for that locality or community that detxuals upon it, and stops the commerce 
of th(‘ s<*cti(m which depends upon it. Why Is unionism a loss evil on a prop- 
erty of that kind than on a local traction? 

Mr. liKLMONT. I did md say that. T am not talking bout 

(\mimlssioner (}\ju!Kts()n (int('rrupting). If unionized? 

Mr. IlKLAioNT. I Wiis not talking about that. Putting that (piestion you as- 
sume that I have called It an evil. 

(kuumlssioner (JAiuthTsox. I think you us(hI thc' word that it was not possible 
or desirable on a i)ubUc utility. 

Mr. Sh)U ask me which of the two is the greater evil practically. 

(V)mmissiom'r (i \I!1 u:tso.\. Y(‘s. 

Mr. Iba.MONT. 1 hav(“ not call(*d either of them evils. I have said in prlncl- 
ph' that 1 Jipprove, but in practice and by reuMm of our experience here in Ibis 
jiartieular Instance in New' York I do not — I am not speaking for any other 
section or any other city, but in N('W’ York, and parll<*ularly N(‘u^ York because 
of its peculiar formation, its north and south lines, the distance that people 
have to travel to tlieir daily destinations, the vital imixwtance of their trans- 
portation ther(‘, that In this j»articular instanc(‘ the risk could not be run. We 
do not w’ant evtui to he c(msidered as saying that It might not prove perfectly 
successful if tried again, l)ut we <an not run the risk. We ar(‘ under contract 
to keep that transi)ortation going 24 hours (mt of every 24 for a matter of 50 
years, and tln'refore anything thal wouhl t(‘nd to endanger llie interruption of 
that trallic wamid lx* — cither phy'^i<aI or r("-ulling from its labor— any dang(>r of 
that kind must lx* avoiiled, and unmnl'^m (here seems to threaten that danger, 
and we an* certain it d(x's from our i>ast <‘\perience. 

(’(HmuissioiK'r (1 \khkiso.n. Is there any obligation, charter, or otla'rwise, 
that you aiv umler that these steam railroails an* subject t<' where you belie\e 
g(x»d results have Ix'en pnxluced umh'r unionism? 

Mr. llKi.MONT. How? 

(kanmissioiier ( I vkiikisov. Are they not subj(*ct to tlx* same charter reipiire- 
ments as to continuous i^ixTatimi that .\ou are? 

Mr, Hf>:i,.vfONT. Yes; hut the re^'Ults 

(Vimmlssloner (iMumrsoN (interrupting). And in far great('r <legree, more 
far-reaching? 

Mr. liELMoNT. No; I do not think so. I do not think a far greater degree 
at all. 

(kunmissioner ( J vinu/rsoN, Food supplit'.s in addition to pei>o»ial transporta- 
tion is no greater? 

Mr. Hkl.mont. Yi's ; hut in tin* experience (he strikes ha\e not been general; 
we have not had any very geia*ral strikes. 

(Commissioner Hahuktson. That is railway? 

Mr, lb' r, MONT. P»ut ino'^t of them h:ne bei*n local. Certain sections of the 
country have sutTereii, but ns a nde other means, other methods, other line.s of 
transportation have been ketd opem*d. Strikes have been hx'alize<l. Rut here 
in the <'Uy interruptions to its transportation as a rule which would lake place 
would be complete. In the event of a strike on the Interboro it would paralyze 
the entire city. 

(’ommissioner Gakkktson. Would not tom-h Its supplies? 

Mr. Bki.wont. It Would paralyze their movements so as to he a discomfort 
!ind a very serious matter. 

Commissioner IJ viumT.soN. No ciuesiion of that. That is a truism. In other 
words, the ditTerenee betw(*en steam interruptiiui and local interruption would 
resolve Itself into this ; The supjdies would be here, and it might be difficult 
for a certain number of the people to get to the supplies, and in steam Inter- 
ruption the supplh-'s would not be here If, as you say, the city lives from day 
to day? 

Mr. Belmont. Provided it was complete ; yes. We have not had any of those 
conditions In our particular held, but we have had them here in local trans- 
portation. 
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Oomniissioner Garbktson. Tlio dlfforonoc ))etwe(‘n oiii* partlonlar field and 
the other is that we never, have not got past the verge, while the other t»eople 
have passe<l it. Is that it ? 

Mr. Dei.mont. That stvins to bo it. 

(Joiiindssioner Garkktson. You take the apidleation of the aecvpinuoo of the 
conditions as applied to the steam traffic — well. 1 will let that go. That is nil, 
Mr. Belmont. 

(’hairman Wat.sh. That is all ; thank you, Mr. Belmont. 

At this ixdnt we will adjourn until to-morrow morning al Id o'clock in the 
board of estimate's rm^m. 

(At .3.00 in the afternoon of this Wtsinesday, January 20, T.)ir>. an adjojirn- 
nient vas taken until to-morrow, Thur.‘<<lay, January 21, lOl.j. at 10 o'ch>(‘k a. m. 
m the board of estimate’s rmun.) 


New York (^ity, Jantiarji 27, Wlo—lO a. in, 
T*re<ent : rhainnan Walsh. ( 'onimlssloma-s ()‘< ’(HuhOI. L(‘mion, Harriman, 
Italian!. Weinstock, and Garretson. 

Ghairinan Walsh. The commission will ploaso 1h‘ in (n*dcr. 

.Mr. Daniel Guggenheim. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. DANIEL GUGGENHEIM. 

Ghairman AVvisii. Will you please slate your name? 

Mr. GrtaaoNHEiM. Daniel Guggenh«*lm. 

Ghairman Wm.sii. AV'hcre do you live. Mr. (Juggenheim? 

Mr. GiaajKNtn-’iM. Now York GIty. 

Ghairman Walsh. At what place? 

Mr. Glcoknhkim. St. K<'gis Hotel. 

Ghairman Wai.sh. Wla*r(‘ is y<nir plan* of husijiess? 

Mr, Gugoknhkim. lOo Broadway, 

Glniirman Wai.sh. In what business an* you engage<l? 

Mr. GrtiOKMticiM. Smelling .‘tnd mining. 

Gli.'iinnnn Walsh. In what cori>orations are .\ou a director? 

Mr. GiauiENtiKiM. Tiie American Simdting A Uotining Go., the Atneri(*nn 
Smelting Securities Go.; the (Juggenheim I'Aploration Go., the (Jiili (V)[>per Co, 
(Miairman Waish. Are those all of the corporations? 

Mr. Gt’(iOENTfKf M. No; tlu‘re are some olh<‘rs. 

Ghairman Walsh. Kindly mention them as jou go along. 

Mr. Ghgcenhkim. The (Juaranty 3'rust Go. 

Ghairman Walsh. The which? 

Mr. GtajGENHEiM. 'rho (Juarujity ^Vimt Go. Do \ou wish the names of the 
banks and trust companies? 

(Miairman Walsh. Industrial C(»rporations first and railroads? 

Mr. Guggenheim. I am not a din'<Mor in any rallroml. 

Ghairman Wal.sh. The Nevada Nortli<‘rn Kailway Go.; is lliat one of yours? 
Mr. G IMOGEN HEIM. WS. 

(’hairinnn Walsh. Are you a director in that road? 

Mr. Guggenheim. I am, yon, a director of the .N(*vada Nortlu'rn Kailway, 
(^hnirinan Walsh. What is that? 

Mr. Guggenheim. YTs; I am a direiaor of the Nevada Northern, 

Ghairman Walsh. Any other? 

Mr. Guggenheim. We have a small branch road also ronnect(‘d with the 
mines, the Mexican Union Railway, 1 think is the name, in Mexico. 

Chairman Walsh. .Any in other Industrial companies or mining companies, 
please? 

Mr. Guggenheim. That takes in all of tliem that 1 can think of. 

('hairiimn Walsh. The Utah Chopper Go.? 

Mr. Guggenheim, I am not a director in the Utah Copiier Go. 

Chairman Walsh. The Yukon Gold (3o.? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Yes; I am a director in that. 

Ghairman Wai^h. Do you recall any others? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Not at the present moment ; no, sir. I am actively em* 
idoyed in the others, In the first I have mentioneil ; not to so great an extent lo 
the others. 

Ghnirnmn Walsh. In what other companies are the members of M. Guggen- 
heim’s Sons directly represented? 
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Mr, GuoiiK^iHKiM. I woiikl ruthor f'vt up a list and pivsont that, if you wish lo 
have It, 80 that It will bo nccuruto, if you prefvr. 

CIminnnn VrA/..s7/. / wish ytni would, plvuso. 

Mr. GuacENiiKiM. 1 will do so. 

(See Gufiifenlwiiu oxhihit.) 

Chnirimm Walsh. Is Mr. Itohojl connvclod with the Groat 

Eustorn Const met ion Co.? 

Mr. CucohMiLiM. 1 would nid know: wo h;no tudfiinf; fo do with Ihiit. 
Chainwui Walsh. Is Mr. Murray ilini^oidwiin corinivtod wilfi Chnhio liras.? 
Mr. Gug(,lmilim. Yos. 

(dijiinnaii WAf,sii. As a director V 
Mr. (jIuogka jihi.M. 

C’JmlriUMJi Wagmi. VVilh (he Nalo.n.d I.-.nl C<k? 

Mr. (ivaaEMiLiM. No, sir. 

(JJuiirnuiii Waisji. The New River Collieries Co.? 

Mr. Cu.(iKMii./ii. 

Chidriiiaii Wai.sii. 'I’lie I'nited Stales Zinc Cn.V 

Mr. (JiaaiKNHKiM, V(^s; that is one of tlu* sidisidiarv eouipMiiii's of llu* \nie» i- 
can Siiielliii;; (.'o. 

(hiairiiiun A\Ai,sir. I see. Is S. and R, (dii'i^enluMm (‘omieeteil with the 
Rradcn (’oiiper Co. V 
Mr. Cu(.Gi-,MirhM. Yes. 

(diuirman Wai.sti. The Eledrie Roat Co? 

Mr. CecoKN HKIM. Yes, 

Chairnian Wai-sii. The Kleotric Lainieh (’o.? 

Jdl . Cn.M-Mll IM. Ycv. 

('huiriiuui The E1e<*lrl( -Dj n.uiii<- Co.? 

Mr. (jrrci.KMiKiM. T do not know. 

(hiairman W'aimi. 'Phe Iiuliisirial Co? 

Mr. OiuaJKA iiKLM, J do not know. 

Chairnian W'Ai.sir. The Interhoroniih-Metrojadilan f’o,? 

]V[r. (rreoKN iiKiM. Yes. 

(’halnnan W’aimi. Ami (lie Iniia-nallonal Sleain Ihiini) C.> ? 

Mr. Cu(i(iKMiKL\i. Y(‘s; 1 iliink he is with the latter. 

Chairnian W'\isii. I wish .vou would j)h‘asi‘ out!im\ hrioily, liu* character of 
your connection with the hrst companies which .mui ha\ e ’mentioned, lor in- 
stance, IIh* American Smell inn: & Retinim; Co.? 

Mr. (lUUGKMiKi M. 1 am its president. 

CMiaiiunan W’ai.sh. You are its [incident? 

Mr. (J mKiCMimM. Yes. 

Chairman W’ai.mi. I wish jou would please oullnir hrietlv the ch.ira< ter of 
your coniu'clion with the coinp.inies \ou liaw imail loiasl. Coi' insLamv the 
American Smeltinti: vSi Relmin^' Co.V 
J\Ir. (ii om.MiiaM. I am its prc'^idtail 

(diairman W'ai sir. You are also a dii-e<‘to!' of ihal ? 

JMr. (Rauii.MiKiw. 1 am. 

(’hairman W'ai.sii. Does tliat comi»any have an eveeiitne commilteo? 

Mr. (Ji (ici.MiF! VI. It ha.s. 

(diairman W'ai.,s|[. Are you a momher of tin* executive eommitU'e? 

Mr. (R Took NT i KIM. I am. 

(dmirman Walsh. Are .vou the president of any other comi>aiiy? 

Mr. UtujiiKMiKiM. Of tliose I have mentioned? I jjave ,vou the li.->t of five. 
Chairman Walsh. Tliat .vou are president of? 

Mr, (U’uciiMiKiM. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. I ask yon please to repeat tho.se hei aiise I did nol ^cet them. 

Mr. (Utc.ukmhum. Tlie smelting? company — tlie Amorleaii Smeltin? SeeurititM 
Co., the Guufrenlielm lOxploratlon Co., and the Chili Copiier Co. 

Chairman ^YALSH. Wdiat is the buslnes.s of the American Smeltinc: & Re- 
fining Co.? 

Mr. GuociE.xHEiM. Smelting and refining and mining of ores. 

Chairman W almi. How many employivs are engaged in tliat indn.siry? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Well, T don’t know' offliaiid. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you approximate it? 

Mr. Guggenheim. I should not care to, because I would rather be accurate. 
Chairman W’alsh, (.\Mihl you come ofi'hand within several humlred of it? 

Mr. Guggenheim. I might not. 
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(Miulrman W^lsii. (’ouhl you stut«* offhand the Rtmernl nuinlx^r of Vmplo>ees 
that you have in the iadtHtry at its hoijsht. so far as the produclton is V«»n- 
cerneil ? 

Mr. Oudf.ENitKi.M. No; 1 <-«»nhl not do that offhand. 

Chalrnian W\\i.hM. What is iho oliaructer ol tiio husincss of iho (luijwnhriin 
Exploration (V. ? 

Mr. They mo in the nnni!«>; Imsiiu vs. 

Chairniun Wai sii. In any particular part of the «*ountr> V 

Mr. (U’GUKX'HhiM. All o\or the \vorl<l. 

Clniirmnn Walsh. Could yon answer the .''aino fjucstinns with roforciici* to 
that ('oinpany: that is, as to the nuniher of (‘n)plo.\«H*s it has? 

Mr. (lUiu.'EMtKiAi. I wouhl bo \<‘r> plousctl to ji:i\o it to >ou aenrato, if you 
can* to ha\(‘ il. 

Chairman Walsh. 1 want to iiinicr.'.land how' much koowlod!.:** of tin* labor 
conditions that >ou hau* .\ou tairi v willi .\onV 

Ml*. (Ji'ia.KNin.i M. It runs into the tliou'^amN. I think iluit will ?:i\o you tlu* 
information tliat >ou want. 

Chairman Walsh Wind inform-Hi<»n <lo you ha\»‘, cillicr as a stockholder or 
ns a director or iircsidciit ol thcM* » omiKiiiu*'-. comcnuim the labor conditlous In 
the imlustriesV 

iMr. (irian.Mtt'i M. I am .ueiiciall.s iM>siod as lo tin* loudiiious of labor at our 
'various i»lanls. 

Chairniau Wvlsh. How do \ou receive report'-; how do .vou anpiire lulorma- 
tloii Irom thi»se widely scattered plaut'-V 

]\Ir. Crcoi'MH'.iM. if .v<»u will .Mlbiw me, I will outlim* the ;ieiu‘ral policy so 
that you will know how tin* matter stands. 

Cliairmaii WAt.sH. We would he very triad to hnvt* you do so. 

jMr. (JrudK.NHiaM, 'J'he laborers an* umlor direct control at each plant of the 
jrener.al imuimref in charge <a* the su|H*rinl(‘ndent. In addition, It has Ihhmj my 
duty, duriiitr the Iasi few y<*ars, to visit eaeli plant once or twice a year. I 
have done that tor u m'eat many .vear^. These eompanies also htive o-xeeutlvi* 
eommitt(H*s. Tln*se executive commitiis's an* seleet«*<l from llie directors, and 
nearly all of the dins tors an* on the exei utive eommiHw*. The various mein- 
b«'!s of the <‘\eeuli\(‘ eommiltees make tups to tlu* plants in the various parts 
of the country, so tliat some meinliers ol the e\i‘^Mil»\e eommittis* >ret at the 
plains ever.v IM, (to, or IK) <la.\s, and llu'y are in general toncli with tlie lalavr 
conditions and witli tlu* lahon‘rs at all these plants by eoiiference with the for€^ 
men, superinteudeiibs, and treiieral managers at the plants. The evecntiVtl 
cmnmlttee m<H*ls at least once u wi*ek, and the subcommittees, composed of 
members of the executive eommittvs*, meet alm«»st daily. 

Wlien tlie directors ndnrn from thesi* ins|H*<lion trips tlH‘y make a proHenta* 
tion to the jreneral hoard, which iihmUs wis*kly, or tlu* general exivut ive commlll(‘e 
as to wlial tlie eondillons are that obl.ain there. They discuss everythiuK that 
has a hearinir on the Siiee<*ss and bnsiiu '-s and conditions of the jihints, and In 
that way ail tlie directors — I refer to those bein;r on the executive commlttt*^*- 
are continually conversant with the emiditioiis that obtain at the various plants 
ovviHsl by the comiiany. 

Our business, a.s re«:ards directors, is .somewluit different from almost all 
other industrial eorporations in this regard: Of the many dinurlors — we have 
over 20 — with the exceidioii of two or three tliey are all men familiar with 
tlie biLslnes.s. having been hronglit up In the business, and tire teehnl<*5il and 
jiraetlcal smelting men, and those are the directors that naturally would be 
familiar with every branch of the inaiinfiicturing part of our business. That 
Is why they are ilirwtors. The way 1 have ontiiuisl Is the nietho<l In which 
all directors conne< ted vvitli the coinpanv, with the exceptloiLS I hav'e iiaimuj, 
are In thorough syinputliy and touch with all of the condltlon.s as to labor ami 
otherwise. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you receive rei»orLs in writing from these coriuirallons 
which .set forth siiecltlcally the labor c(»nditloiis in the industrj V 

Mr. Gucwienhkim. We do not get the information tliat way. It comes to its 
orally, but if there Is anything that is not satisfactory, the superintendent or 
manager in charge Immediately writes to the Ijoine alike, wliich Is here in New 
York, to that committee. For iiLstaiM*e, If tliat charge r(*ferrefl to labor, be 
wiould write to them just what the iabor cumlltlons were, If there was anything 
not satisfactory. 

Chairman Walsh. Plea.se state what factories, mines — what factories, first, 
you have i>ersonally Inspected during the past year in the manner >ou liuve 
detailed. 
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Mr. OrGOKNHErM, During the past year I have not been In especially good 
health, I have not been making those visits. But previous to tJiat, during the 
last 10 years, I have visited nil of our plants, both In the United States and 
Me‘xleo, up to two years ago, I think It was. 

Chairnjan Walsh. And liow was it <luring the year 1914, after making these 
Inspections? 

Mr. (JnofjLNHLiM. Well, I did not make them, but the other member.s of the 
executive committee made those tours. 

Uliainnan Walsh. In 1913? 

Mr. (iIuujiknhkim. I think it was In 1912 I .stopped going to these i)hints 
and (leh'gated that work to other niembers of the committee. 

(!hairman Walsh. Well, during the year 1912, what factories owikhI by any 
of these corporations did you visit? 

Mr. Uuiujknukim. Well, we will start in In the East. 1 have been at the 
P(‘rth Ainhoy plant. 

(’halrinan Walsh. How often were you there? 

Mr. (JufiOEMfKiM. I go tlu'ri’ a numlu'r of times a year, because they are close 
to (Uir j)r(‘sent locatl(»u. Once or twice iji the year I would go to Ornalia, and 
tium to our various plants in Oolora<hL to Kl Paso, to California, to Washington, 
and to Mexico and to Missouri, where wo have a numht'r of plants — in the 
Stat(‘ <d‘ Missouri. Those are the oiu's I have at iny lingers’ ends at the 
present. 

Chairman W\LsFr. During the year 1912? 

Mr. CiooKNUMM. ’I'liar and all pr<*vlous years. I think it was during 1912, 
and then that and all previous years for at least 10 years. 

(/hairmau Walsh. Now, since 1912, would ymi indicalt' the persons on your 
exe('Utive comnillte(* that did visit the plants, julne.s, and the factories con- 
trolhMl by your corporations, jdease. 

Mr. (IrfaiLNina.M. Yes; Mr. Karl Eilers and ^Ir. iMlgar L. Newhouse; those 
gentlemen, ('specially, go out fn*(|uently. 

Chaiimian \\'alsh. Do they go out to the same ext(‘nt you did prior to 1912? 

Mr. CenfiEiMfLiM. Oh, ,\es; th(*y go out even more freipumtly and more con- 
scientiously. They are youngiT men and have more time to devote to that 
special branch of tlie business. 

Chairman Wai.sh. In .v<mr opinion, to what extent are your directors and 
t!lo<‘klioI(lers responsibh* f<u’ labor c<nulitions in your plants? 

’ Mr. (irooENiiFiM. In our case the directors — not the stockliolders, but the 
'‘'tllreclors — are ahsoluti'ly r(‘sponslble, with th(‘ e\<*(‘ption of those two or three 
gentlemen that are not on the executive committee. They are ab.solutely re- 
8I>onsil>le b>r tla‘ management of ihe Imsiiu'ss and for tla* <‘ondilions of the labor- 
ers and everything Unit pertains to the M’elfare of tin* business. 

Chairman Wai.sh. They feel their rcsp<msibillty and liold themselves 

Mr. Crc.oEMiF.iM (interposing). Ai»solutcly. 

Chairman M'aish (continuing). To (he di'^charge of the duties connected 
With tlmt respoiwibility V 

Mr. C rcoKXHEi M. Absolutely. 

(^halrman Wafsh. How m:iny dire< tors are there (»f the American Smelthig Si 
Ketlning Co.. Mr. (TUggenheim? 

Mr. Ci'ooKMiKrM. T believe about 20. 

Chaiimum Waisit. And how many members of the executive committee? 

Mr. (fi’c.c.KNHEiM. Seventeen or eighteen. 

Chalrnmn Walsh. 1 wi^ih you would state what arrangements. If any, you 
have put Into effect in your industries for the improvement of the labor oon- 
diti<ms — for the inspection, tirst, of labor conditions, and the improvement of 
atiything that se<*ms t(F be wrong. 

Mr. Cir(K5EXHKi.M. Well, until a year and a half ago conditions — when any- 
thing arose that was unsatisfactory. In our judgment, from ob.scrvatlon or 
experience or from roFiuests and visits from our workmen, we endeavoretl to 
meet that in every way imsslble, to put in any necessary Improvements that we 
think would henetit them, and we have made (luite a number, the details of 
which I will he very glad to let you have. I haven’t got them at my fingers* 
ends. But we found up to that time or previous to that time a great many 
more things shouhl be done than what we were doing; and I have suggested to 
the hoard of directors and to the executive committee that I believed that we 
should go much further than we have gone, in order to improve the conditions 
and the welfare of our ix*ople, from the humanitarian standpoint and from the 
BtandiK>int of good business. We feel that by improving labor conditions— that 
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Is, the housing of them l)etter — and provUUnj; pension funds and providing 
benefits In various illreotlons, wo would get better results than we had bt'on 
getting; that we would get a higher effldency. And It has iippeale<i not only 
to me, but I think, with very few exceptions, to our executive eoininlttoe or to 
our Imrd of directors, and it waS* suggestetl that we try and secure some one 
who was thoroughly in sympathy wlih that thought and some one that could 
advise us, having had more experience than we have had, and who had general 
information from what was going on In other oiH»rallons similar or even dif- 
ferent from ours, and we decide<l It was advisable to engage Dr. G. P. Neill, 
former Commlssonor of l.abor. He came to us about a yejir and a half ago, 
and we apimlnted a committtH? and Dr. Nelli became one of that committt*€», 
and they have bwn making examinations. Investigations, and recommendations 
as to what should be done; and only riM-ently they re(‘ommeniU'<l that, we 
should take over and put our imm under a benefit system improving their con- 
ditions in that way. And a numl>er of thesi' things are now being consUh'r^ 
by our commltt<H\ First, It will be recNimmeiahsl by the c<tmmllt<‘e <lirectly in 
charge of labor and wt'lfaro that will be laisscsl up to the general executlvo 
(‘ommItt(‘e or board of directors, and they usually ad«M>t the rec(annien<latIons 
of these various execiitlve commlttt'es. Ami I believe Dr. Neill has be<ui calleil 
ns one of the witnes.si's, and T wonbl rather he would give you the diUails of It, 
because be l.s more familiar with It than I am; but in a general way we are 
very much in sympathy In improving tlie labor conditions that exist at our 
\arious plani.s. We have adofded a numlxT of tldngs alr‘Utdy, and hope to 
continue io make more improveim*ids, the details (>f wbicli we will b(* very 
glad to furnish yon, l)ut 1 prefer lliat you get those from Dr. Neill, becatiso 
that has l>e('n bis direct (XTUpaliou to larommend and find out what was really 
lU'cessary and advi.->able for us to do. 

Ghairman Wai.sh. An' the rei>orts of Dr. Neill as to labor conditions and sug- 
gested Improvements made in writing? 

Mr. OtaajKNHKiM. No; they liav(‘ been dlscusstnl heretofore orally, and lie bus 
b<H'n telling the committee w'but be thought was advisabh'. WbetJier or not be 
has maile up or sent in bis report iu writing. I have not seen it yet; 1 don't 
know. 

Chairman WAi.sir. With reganl Io lia‘ luMiefit organizatlrm for tlie empl«>y<*cs; 
has the plan for that l>een imt in writing by Dr. Neill or any j>erson wlm is 
conm'cbHl witli your organization? 

Mr. Cit’ooENiiKiM. I think not. I tldnk they liave decided Ibat oidy wlthlu 
the last few days. There is one tiling w<* have adopted univi'rsally, wlu‘re it ^ 
TMissible to adoiit it, and that is in all Stales wdiere the comiiensation laws liav<t' 
Ikhti pussi'il — the elective comp(*nsation laws—wi* liave I'lecti'd to adopt 
conuiensation laws, beeans<‘ we think very well of them as a whole. 

Chairman Walsh. Did your eompaiiles take any jiarl in promoting or opposing 
comr>€*nsation laws in any of the States of the Union? 

Mr. (liTooEMiEtM. We never oppo^Ml them. I would not fiermit that under any 
circn instances. I don’t kmwv to what extent onr local managers may have 
aidt'd or asslstt'il, iml we do not oppose any legislation, and onr managers have 
instructions not to 4 I 0 that. That is not their business. Their business is to 
run the plants, and legi.slation is anotluT matter As a comiiany wc; never do 
anything of that kind. We would not is'rmlt it. 

Chairman Walsh. Is tlie reiwat or suggestion as to the Ix'uefit association In 
written form, Mr, Cruggonheim? 

Mr. CfUGGENHEiM. 1 suy I do not know'. W<‘ w<*re only dlsensslng—l don’t 
know whether tlie report is made up yet or not. I liave only bet'n dlsensslng 
it with some of our directors. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Well, whose duty would It he to make that reimrt? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Dr. Neill’s 

Chairman Walsh. And please state again to just what extent that work 1ms 
gone — the organization of a beneficial association. 

Mr. GuaaKNHEiM. Well, they have made the Investigations and they are going 
to make the reiiort now. 

Chairman Wai.sh. They are going to report or have made a report? 

Mr. Guggenheim, They have made It orally; whether or not it has been 
passed up to the committee or not in writing, I do not know. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Would you please state the general form of the sclieme? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Well, the general form is to provide In a general way for 
the Improvement of the laborers. 

Chairman Walsh. Does it provide a death benefit? 
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Mr. GuoiJKNHEiM. Yes. 

Clialriniin Walhh. Sickness benefit? 

Mr. Gugoknhktm. Yes ; and an injurj' benefit, as I understand It, In the case 
of in.1ur>\ We have already ndoptefl, as an experiment, at one of our plants, 
ns I understand it, in the case of Injury, We liave already adopted as an ex- 
periment at one of our plants, Perth Amboy, N. J., a scheme whereby the com- 
pany insures our workmen in the case of deiith. This has been done nt our ex- 
IKMiso, and wo want to see liow tfiat works out. Tiiat was done a c-ouple of years 
ago, if I remember rigidly, at the .suggestion of one of our directors. 

(Jhalrnian Walsh. What was ihe plan? 

Mr. OtmoENHKiM. Tlie plan wa.s to allow them .$500 to .$1,000, as to whether 
they were man*kHi or unmarri<Hl. In ca.se of deatli; a simple propo.sltion of that 
kind. And tlmn we have considered the impnwlng of our lulmrers nud the 
housing, etc., and Increasing their .sanitary arrnngemeiit.s wiierever p<>ssible to 
advantage. Nf»w, the details of all tho.se things tliere will i»e no <lifiiculty In 
getting Hiem up and handing them to yon, so that you will iiave them absolutely 
accurate. You .see. niy juoviiue In th(‘ bnsliie.s.s is tlie suggestion, as president 
of the company, of general policies of lmsincs.s: and it does not full to me to 
know all tliese details. Tliose are divhhsl up among .special committees, and 
each committ(H» has its work: and there is the so-called labor committee, com- 
posts! of memhers of the executive committee, and any information in that 
dinsdlon can he furnlslH'd you aivurately by the party in charge of it: and I 
should say that l>r. Neill w'us the man best quaUliCMl to do so, l)ocause it ii 
under Ids direct juri.stliclion. 

(Chairman Walsh. Under the plan a<1opted two years ago Is the money paid 
directly ity yo\ir company to the beneticlary? 

Mr. UrnoKMiiaM. I Ihiid^ it is jtaid l)y tlie insurance company. In fact, I 
have not tlie details as to how It wa.s <lone. It A\as a simple arrat)g(‘ment made 
w'hcrehy in case of th<' (1(‘‘dh of a single man or a married man while in the em- 
ploy of tlie company lie was given a certain sum of money, from .$500 to .$1,000, 
and we paid the insurance company a certain amount for doing that for us, 
Now, wliefher the insurance company pays the men the money or our <‘ompany 
pa.\s the nuMi the iuon(‘y. I don’t know; hut I will ho glad to furnish you the 
details of Hint If it is of interest to you. 

(dinirman W\lkit. Tt Is. r)<K‘s tiie employee pay anylhinu for the insurance? 

Mr. (Ji’ccFMiKi M. No; not for that insuranee. 

(qialrmnn \Valsh. Now, you slate thut you liave a labor commdli^' 

Mr. (iTr(i(;?:\TTKrNr ( inti'mipting). Yes. 

Chuirman W.VLSfr (contlmdng). Within the executive comndtlee? 

Mr. (lunoKNHEiM. Y(\s. .sir. 

Uhairniaii Walsh. I low many memlHU-s coijNtitule that committee? 

Mr. Gimc.ENnKiM. I tliink three inmnbers— four, altogidlier. 

t’hairman Walsh. Are you a meinlHU* of tliat committi'e’-' 

Mr. (lironnxHKi\f. No. sir. 

riudrmun Walsh. Wind are tlie names of I ho meml)ers of the l:dn>r com- 
mit hr? 

Mr. OiajoKXHKTAr. I can not give yiui the names offhand, either. 

(Uudrman Walsh. Oan ymi give tlie names of any <»f them? 

Mr. UrooKMfEiM. Ye.s. 1 tliink Mr. ]vm‘b l.s on it. and Dr. Neill. I think, and 
Mr. Hriish. I can not rtvall tlie otliers, Pcrhujis Mr. Ellers or ^Ir. Newliuuse. 

Chairman Walsh. And is Dr. Neill a director in your company? 

Mr. (tiu;r,F.NHEiM, He la. 

Chairman Wai«sh. Wiien was tlint committee created? 

Mr. (iFooFMH-aM. Tliut I can not give jou. the date, 

(qinirman Walsh. Well, w'as it since Dr. N>‘lll came with your organization? 

Mr. Ci’^ooKXHKrM. YVs. 

Chairman Walsh. And wdien did he come with your organization? 

;Mr. (Jn.ciFNHKiM. I think aliout a year and a half ago. 

Chairman Wai«sh. Prior to that time did you have a labor committee? 

Mr. CrooKXHKur. No; there was not any lalw committee; but the varioas 
members of the exemitive commltU'e would participate in the discussions and 
the making of reiauuincndutions as to wliat should be done, and then those 
recommendations were sent to the suiierlntendent In charge of the plant 

Chairman Walsh. If you, a.s president or as a director, were convinced 
that labor conditions in any of the cori>oratlons In which you are Interested 
were such that workmen were unalde to .siipiKirt their fanifites without putting 
tlielr wdves and theh* chiklreu to work, or if the nature of the eniployinoiit re- 
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sulteil In Industrial disease, or if Uie uoeident rate was excessive ns compared 
with other corpora flows, what acMon wouhl you take? 

Mr. Guooknheim. I would Inimwllately brlnjr (lie matter to the notice of Iho 
executive cHnumittet' nud would order on Investipdlon, and if the coiulltioiis 
were as you ha^e stute<l they mif^lit l>e 1 should order — ilo every thiuK In my 
jjower to st'e that tla'.v were cliunKisl or reineditxi for the benefit of the w<jrk- 
men. And if my c*oriM)rntion would iu»t carry out my ideas in i‘<‘Kard to that, 

I would lia\e noti)lng to do with It. 

Chairman Wai.8H. In the rejaat of the Hureau of Statistics of the State of 
New Jersey — you ha<l a strike. 1 belSev<‘, in New .lersey, <|ulte an exteiulCil 
strike, in 1912? 

Mr. OiHKJKNHKur. Yes; quhe ri^'ht. 

Chsiiriuun Walkii. It Is slaletl, we are informed in the statistiis of New 
Jersey in comuH-tlou wllli that strike the fi»HowinR al left'll facts; That the 
standard for lahorei-s lK‘f<U‘e the strike was ja*r day. 

Mr. GroiiKNUKiM. Yis. 

Chairman W.vi.sh. Is that c*orrect? 

Mr. (IrooKN hki N f. I can not stale that. I would not know. Tliat is a <letnll 
that I would not liave in my mind, natnially. 

Chairinati Walsh. Wouldn’t \ou ha\<* In jonr niiiiil as to what the rate t»f 
common labor was prior to 1912? 

Mr. Gr(MJKNHKJM. No; T would m»t. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there an> increase .after the strike? 

Mr. (IrcajENUKiM. That I <lo not nMolhvt. 1 ’ho.s<‘ di‘tails 1 wonl 4 l not care to 
slab' olTlmnd, hut T could U-t you have the infoniiathm in 4 ‘as<" >ou hav 4 ‘ not 
got It; would Ih‘ only t<K> j>!ca'^(Ml to give it to >oil 

Cluilrman ^^’ALSIt. At limt time did you inaki* any pm'sotuil liKpiiriw ns to 
the large fa<‘t as to liow mm'h (lie common lahon*i*s nssavtsl? 

Mr. (tiTGGKNiiLiM, No; I di<i not. 1 4 I 0 not go into the details of those things. 

1^1, V <lnti<‘s won’t iMuanii of It. 

Chairman WAt.sit. Was it a fa<t that it - - 

Mr. (jTTiGKMiFiM (interrupting). My otluM* ilutie.s, T mean — I l>eg lainlon, 

Cli.iiiman W\lsji. There was someluMl.v \\hos 4 ‘ duty it was to go into the 
details? 

Mr. GrG<ii;Mir:fM. Yes. 

Ciinirmaii Walsh. M'Iio wa.s it? 

IVIr. ClriiGKMfKiM. At that time we s<»lect<sl one of our directors — Mr. Willard 
S. Mor^'C— in whom W(‘ liav(‘ great (onlaleiicc, ami whom w<* l)elleve Is a man^^ 
with a humane side as well as a luisine.ss side. I told him .s|>eciflcHlly to go 
over to f’(‘r11i Ainhoy and to remain tlicr<‘ and study up tlu‘ conditions ond ‘ 
see what the ditUcultles wire, and do <‘v«*rylhlng that was right In order to ' 
bring about a i)roper udjustincnt as between tin* lalM)r(‘r.s ami ourselvc.s. And 
he had that business siKs-ifically under his charge, and he m>ix‘raUHl with our 
nianager.s th<‘re and, I believe, with the local authorities; ami in addition, if 
my memory serves me conastly, Un-siilcnl AVilson selected some one to go there 
ami see what couhl he done to bring about an adjustment of th(‘ question. And 
after the trouble was disiamed of tins gentleman — I forget hia name* — called 
lue on the teh'jihone and told me that he was highly jdcusiHi. lie wiiH on the 
governor’s staHT. He uas a man in tlie banking business, I can not Just recall 
his name, but I can g< t it wlam u<*ces.Hary. He told me that be was highly 
pleased with what Mr. Morse had done, and also with tin* spirit of the company 
in tr.vlng to im'et the workn>en in every way inissihle. In fact, he complimented 
me; and I told him I apprecinttsl what lie had .sjdd in tiie premises, too. 

Chairman Walsh, Now. then, as I umlerstand you, prior to the formation 
of this lalHir committee In the employment of I>r. Neill, your plan was to have 
one individual investigate and aiK*ertaiii lalM>r condition.'^ ; Is tluit correct? 

Mr. GuooKNHCtM. No; that is not quite c<.>rrec't. 

Chairman Walsh. State it again, please. 

Mr, Gugoknhetm. The general iiiauager In cliarge of the plant has, of course, 
naturally all of the Infornmtion in reganl to the lnbopc*rs and the conditions 
tJiat obtain. Ami the executive committee would from time to time — several 
of the meml>ers of tlie executive committee — would visit various plants and see 
what was going on and what W'as happening. And in addition to that they 
would make, on their return to New York, a reimrt to the general executive 
committee as to what the conditions were regarding the plant, Ial3or and opera- 
tions, profits, losses, purchase of ores, ami everything fiertainlng to the busi- 
ness, In that way all the directors were reasonably well inform^ as to what 
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existed; and la case of trouble at nay plant It Is the duty of the general man- 
ager or the superintendent at the plant to immediately take up the matter with 
the home office. And then in that event, if it is thought advisable, generally 
speaking, a dfrertor or two directors are sent to the place where the difficulty 
is — where the troui)lo is — to confer with the #reneral manager or superintendent 
in order to be of service to him to bring about proper conditions as between 
the laborers and the general superintendent, and they would try to adjust 
matters, and generally succeeded in doing so. They would be in touch with 
the whoh* — with the entire board of directors and the executive committee — and 
w(ujl(l tell them just what the conditions were, and we would advise them from 
time to time just what they sliould do, or what we thought was fair, or what 
we thouglit was right. If an advance was advisable, or for some other reason, 
we would take ui) the question and deside what should be done. So that the 
entire board of director.s in our case are practically responsible for the condi- 
tions that obtain at these plants. We do not care to shirk our responsibility. 
Th(‘y are willing to assume that responsibility, and they are In sympathy to 
imi)rove the conditions of labor wherever it is possible. And if they can adopt 
the measures that they have been asked to and are able to do it, if it is from a 
business standpoint, it is done. 

Chainuan Wai.sh. Now, in discharging this responsibility that you have 
just mentloiu'd, I will ask you If you did not observe, us president and ns a mem- 
ber of the board of <llrectors, and as a member of the executive committee, that 
the standard rate for laborers in yoiir plant In 1012 was $1.00 i)er day? That 
vs'as the question, Mr. (Juggenhelm. 

JMr. (luooKMiEiM. Well, I have taken up a lot of time in answering that 
simple question. 1 do not recall what tlie wag<‘s were at tlial time— whether a 
fair rate or a low rale. I can not remember whether it was $1.00 or whether ft 
was $1.40, or whether it was $1.80; naturally, uft<‘r two years I would not 
have that in my mind. 

Cdialrmaii WAi.sFr. lA'hat Is the chief factor in the proposition or contention 
of the men ; is it a qu(“'tion of hours between the emplo.vm’ and the employee? 

Mr. GiKiOEMiKnr. It is, generally speaking, a que.stlon of wage.s, 

(lhairnain Walsh. And, next to that, the question of hours? 

Mr. (iiT.oEMiEiM. The question of Jiours is a very important matter, natu- 
rally. 

Chairman W\tsh. And then (he question of surroundings and conditions? 

Mr. (TUOfiENiiEiM. Yes; (iiiite right. 

Chairman Walsti. When these gentlemen made these investigation.s In your 
plant, was It the custom for them to talk to the workers themselves — the indi- 
vidual workers? 

Mr. (U’ouKNiiKiM. Yes. I gave them Instructions to do that very specific 
thing. And I recall an Incidcait «»f tlie first <lay. Mr. Morse told me; he said 
he sent for three of (he men and asked them what they really wanted, jle said 
that each of them wanted .something different; they could not reach a conclu- 
sion. because they did not really know wliat tliey wanted. That was all the 
dilhenlty. Oiu' man anted one thing and another man wanted another thing, 
and the third man wanted sonaUhing else. I tolil him that these men — to treat 
them kimlly and do tlie he.st Hint tliey could with them an<l try to have them 
to formulate their demand so that it would he in shape that they could dkscuss 
and be reasonable to them and rea.somible to ns. They workiHl on that general 
principle, to try to get them together ami agree what they <lid want. It was 
tlnally .settled. 1 do not remember what the basis of settlement was, but It 
was finally disiJosod of. After the minds had met it was disposed of, but I 
kmnv tliey went back to work, and we were very well pleased, and I know I got 
that eompllmentary message from the gentleman who representotl the governor of 
the State at that time. President Wilson was then governor. 

Chairman Walsh. Po you know what (he .standard rate for laborers is at 
the present time in your New Jersey plant? 

Mr. Gi'rie.ENHKiM. No; I do not know that detail, and if I did know I would 
not be able to know whether that i.s a fair wage or not. It may be $1.00 or 
$1.80. One plant may pay .$3 and another a great deal less. Unless I go into 
all of the details I would not know whether it was -fair or not. 

Chairman Walsh. Without regard to whether it is fair or not, do you know 
of any plant in New Jersey in which the standard wage is $3 a day; the 
standanl rate is $3 a day? 

Mr. Guggenheim. I do not think there are any plants that pay that much, 
but my information on that subject is general. 
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Chairman Walsh. I gather from that same report that the majority of your 
employees at Perth Amboy work 12 hours a day; Is that true? 

Mr. Guqoenheim. I do not think so. 

Chairman Walsh. What hours per day do the majority of your employees 
at Perth Amimy work a day at tiie present time? 

Mr. Guggknhkim. My impression is that it Is eight hours. 

Chairman Wai.hh. Do any number <»f tlumi work 12 lumrs a day? 

Mr. Guookniikim. I think not; but I am not positive about that. That is a 
detail of tiie business wliich I have not followtsl. 

Chairman Walsh. r>o you renill tliat, from any report imnle by any sub- 
committee or anytldng you lieard at any mi'eting of your exi^imtlve eommittet»? 

Mr. GL’aoENUE[M. No. 

Ohalrinan Walsh. Is it a fact that tiie plant is operatetl continuously day 
and night? 

Mr. Gt^ooENHEiM. Yes. 

Chairman Wat-sii. Is It true that much of the work is done under such 
intense heat that an occasional day of rest is a necessity for the men, that 
even men of the strongest physique reipiire such n <h»y of ri‘st, and tliat conse- 
quently you are r<Hiuired to carry many exira lalxtrers on tlie pay roll? 

Mr. (ii'ur.KNHKixf. In that case I he Sundajs have been cut out. and they do 
get a day of rest where th(‘ h(*at is bad. We do that and are ghul to do It, for a 
man .should not be nM[ulr(Ml to work s(‘ven da>s. We have* a plant in the West, 
the I'liltcsl Stales Zine Co., where It is difllcult work for (wen eight hours, and 
there we pay good wages, and do the best we can from a humane standpoint. 
Diir managers there pay atlcmtlon to that ami have instructions from us not 
to allow' tiie wtirkinen to W'ork under conditions that are derogatory to their 
health. 

Chairman Walsh, The question w'as, Is your company obliged to carry 
many extra laborers upon its pay roll to meet tliat .situation? 

Mr, (lUGGKNHKIM. No. 

Chairman WALsif. I'hat is not trm‘? 

Mr. CiVGGKNHKlM. No. 

Chairman Walsh. What do you think Hint IIk* standard rate of w’ages for a 
laborer ouglit to be in New' Jersey at (lie present time, eonslchu'lng the cost of 
li\ing and all of the other conditions tlial .>ou might think of that enter into 
that question? 

Mr. (lUOGKNHEiM, That is a question that requires a great deal of study, and 
I must plead ignorance In not ladiig able to pa.ss iqxm It. 

Cliainnan Walsh. Sliould the men engaged in hibor b(‘ i\M|ulre(l to work 12 
hours a day? 

Mr, Guggenheim. No; they slmuld not. 

Clnilrinan Walsh. Please ('xplalri the relative fiHHinency of strikes at tlie 
American Smelting & Uelining Co.’s plant ut Perth Amboy. I believe tliere 
was one in 1910? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And another in 1912? 

Mr. Guggenheim. I do not think those are frequent strikes— to liave one In a 
year, or two years, when you consider the <l!lliculties that the laborers have to 
live under and the high cost of lf\ing, and tliere naturally w'lJl lie discontent, 
and there is discontent, and I liave a very sympathetic feeling for their 
troubles, for I know they are living umler very dlthciilt conditions at the present 
time. I mean during the last year or two, during which time (lie cost of living 
lias gone up so. 

Chairman Wai«sh. Would that be your ideal — leaving out the word “ fre- 
quency”; would that be your idea, tliat tlie strikes that have occurred at 
Parth Amboy were due to the high cost of living? 

Mr. Guggenheim. I should say tliat wouhl he the main cause of dissatisfac- 
tion and unrest in labor, because the cost of living has advanced so much in tlie 
last few years. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your attitude toward the organization of em- 
ployees for their own protection and for what they deem best to advance their 
interests? 

Mr. Guggenheim, T think they are fully justlfieil, and I fully approve of it. 

Chairman Walsh. Upon what Information or experience Is that attitude of 
yours based? 
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Mr. GuckJENnEiir. Tho gonoral knowledjre I get of w!»at Is going on in a 
general way, and knowing tlmt the capitallHts very frequently are very arbi- 
trary men, the same as the laborer when he gets too much iwwer can be very 
arbitrary, and is very arbitrary, i)ut I fully believe the laborer has a right to 
organize and should organize to protect himself the same as the capitalLst, 

Chairman Walsh. What Is your attitude toward permitting union organizer.s 
not conntH’ttHl with your corporation to address your employees and carry on 
their work? 

Mr. CrccLMFEixM. They can do anything they please outside of tlie grounds. 
That is their business and we do not believe in handicapping the workmen. 
They are human belng.s the ssiine as the r<^t of us. They have the right to do 
what they please. Our men do not .stop them, and they are instructed uot to 
stop them outside of the grounds. 

(Muiirman Wal.sii. Are Instructions given to the inanagiM’s of your [slants in 
writing? 

Mr. Guggenheim. No; tliose discussions take place orally. Tlie managers 
frequently visit us, and many of <mr mauagcrs are dire< tor.s and when tliey 
come on tliey know tlie general policy of the company and they are infornie<l iii 
that way just as to what we want them to do. There are frequently letters 
written (‘overing our wishes. We are uot afraid to write letters, and we do so 
and give them iustructlons in that way. 

Chairman Walsh. As the result of your observation and ex]>eriouce, would 
you say tliat industrial discontent in America is increasing or dwreiusing? 

Mr. Guggenheim. I should say that It is increasing and has )M*eii increasing 
for many years, and I am sorry to say that I fear it will continue to increa.se 
unless things are done to prevent it for tlie benefit of tlie inlKirlng classe.s. 

(Miairmnn W\lsh. What is can^inir this increase of industrial illscoiuent, in 
your opinion? 

Mr. Guggenheim. The high cost of living primarily, and next the worst 
canker the world Is suffering from, which is tlie canker of envy, and whmi tlie 
piKir man n‘alizes how much lie has to lie envious for it is natural that it will 
create discontent and to a very great extent. Tluit is the imfortunute thing 
that prevails througliout the entire Iniman ra<T. 

Chairman Wal.sh. You say tliut \\ill coutiuue to increase unless soinetlilng 
is done to reiruHly it? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. From your exiMuience in industry, Mr. Guggenlioim. wliat 
reniodlea would you suggest? 

Mr. Guggenheim. \ great many things lm>e been done during the bust few 
years, but more tilings will be done in the years to come, because, I think, tlmt 
tliere ha.s been an awakening, hecau.se the lalxirer and employer, and among tlie 
managers of business, tliey are commencing to realize to n greater extent than 
ever before tiiat tliey Iiave oiillgations toward the workingman beyond that of 
trying to get only results. The same as I do not think tlie world believes to-<lay 
tliat, in order lo gi‘l on in husimws. yon have to ruin your competitor. 
Formerly it was a question of the survival of the fitte.st, but I think we have 
ovolvetl from that policy, as I tldrik the emplo.ver of labor has evolved from the* 
policy of grinding his laborers down and paying them the lowest wages possible 
and utilizing tlioin for Ids own interests and for nothing b<*yond that I hoiie 
the capitalist — and I liope I am not mistaken — lias liecorae more humane, an«l 
I tlilnk ftnaliy in tliat way we will get away from a good deal of the discontent 
tlmt now' exists. 

And in addition to tluit, although many people are of the opinion that too 
much legislation is going on ami that w’e are suffering from too much legisla- 
tion, I do not agree with that idea at all. I do not think w'e have begun to 
legislate to tlie extent that we shall in the future. I think w’e are many years 
l>ehliHl the advanc-ed countries in that direction, like England and Germany, 
in providing for the welfare of our workmen. I think the difference betw’eeii 
the rich man and the poor man Is very much too great ; ami only if that Is done 
will we be able to gt*t away from the unrest that exists among the w'orkingmen, 
and surely the men w ho have been suc«N*ssful can not lie very liappy when they 
realize how much unrest there Is and realize what Is taking place. A great deal 
can lie done in a legislative way. I am a great liellever in the legislation that 
Is being discussed ami thought of, where the Federal Government and the 
State — the employer and the laborer get togetlier, and laws being enacted where 
they all participate, covering the laborer’s time of working life and after his 
injury and after he dies. A great deni can be done in that way, In my Judg- 
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meftt, but it ia too big a job for tlie State to tackle alone, or lal>or to tackle 
alone. I do not know tliat that will satisfy labor, btxauae tliey want soinetUlug 
more, l>eyon(l that, or lIioKe tliat think want more than that. They want more 
of the comforts and necessities of life and more of the luxuries, and they are 
entitled to them and ought to get them. 1 think tlie npjwintment of such a 
coinnilssion as this wili lead up to some legislathm along tlie line it should, 
and I do not say this btHUuse 1 am beyond tlie question of want, but I have 
a humane feeling for my fellow man and have always had It and I feel that 
way. 

Ohairumn Walsh. Aside from iJie feelings of humanity, or even of benevo- 
lence on the part of the euiplojers, do you bellexe that just and fair wndilions 
cun be brought aliout l>et\\mi emplD.ver and einployts^ unless the employ ih* hu.s 
a coinixjlliug >oiee in the fixing of his own emulilions of IuIku*, wages, hours, and 
tlie conditions which surrouiKl him while he Ls at work? 

Mr. Gi’GiiKXHEiAi. No. I <lo not think jou couhl bring it alHiiit universally. 
You miglit do so iu some instance's. 

Ciiuirman Walsh. So that industry nuLst l>e deiucKTHtixi'^l as a social society 
from a p(tliti(*al stan(l[)oiiU if Justice Is to lie workisl out? 

Mr. GrccKMiEiM. I tliink so. 

Ciiuirman Walsh. And sliouiil all eflorts of enipU>.\ers and <*iuploytHrs and 
humanitarians ami the (ioveruiueiit Ik* pres^asl in that direction? 

Mr. Gugoenheim. Yes. 

Chuiniuin Walsh, You huNe no doubt about that in .\our exiKTieiice? 

Mr. (Jui.GENHKiM. Altsoiutely none. 

(Uialrmau Walsh, Has any inau in a |M)litical democracy such as suggested 
Justltieil iu refusing the extension ol tiuit idea? 

Mr. CuGGKMiEiM. No; lie has not, 

Cliairmau Walsh. I am putting that, now, liolh gem‘rull.\ and locally. 

Mr. (IvcaiENHLiii. I agns* wiili that fully and uiuspiivix ally. 

Chairman Walsh, And in demotTatiziag industry, as u iwdltical stsdely or 
society from a pollllcul standi»oiiit, .\oii must d(*al witli tlie material at hand? 

Mr. Glooemieim. Yes. 

(’lialrniuii Wai.sh. Tlie employer, for instanct*, <ouhi not say tliat he would 
refuse to deal with another man — an einplo.vei* — for any <lefect lie might claim 
exlstwl ill the man's cliaracter any more limn an employ^' could refuse to deal 
with tlie employer liecause of tlie same reason? 

Mr. Guggknheiw. You are quite right. I believe (hat ]<‘glslatloii that wdll 
l>enefit tlie many is justitiuble under all ur< umstaiai's, no malter what they arc. 
Tliat which will make tlie most jH'ople of the country liai>py. 

Chalniian Walsh. In what phllaulliropic ucti>ilies are .\uu InleresUsl, either 
as a coiitrihulor or diretdor? 

Mr. Guggkmikim. 1 do not think I care to mlvertlso that. 

Chairman Wai.sh. It is not a mutter of advertising, Mr. (iuggeuheini, 1 may 
assure you, at all. 

Mr. Gl’glexheim. I appreciate tlie sentiment tinit prompts you to ask Unit 
question, Mr. Chairman; hut I do not think I eare to go into that, and 1 do not 
think it is m'ces.sary. I am trying to ilo my duly as a pldlauthi'oplst and cliarlt- 
able man ; hut 1 do not tidnk any of ns give up eiiougli. We do not give enough 
at any time, generally sfK*aking. I am iiol s|>eelhe now. 

Chairman W'ai.hh. Aiqireclating your fiM'ling of delicacy in referring to the 
amount, 1 will ask you to state along vviiat line your pliilanthroplc activltle.s 
go into? 

Mr. Guggenheim. In ever.v direction, wliether looking after tlie unempioyeil 
at the present time, or provi<ling hospitals for them or homes for tliem. or houieH 
for the Injured, the old p^siple, and the orphaiiH. I am participating in various 
directions, ami none of them fail to apfieal to me or to Mrs. Guggenheim, who 
cooperates with me to a great extent in work of this kind ; but I do not care to 
be more specific. 

Chairman W'alsh. In your opinion, have phiiantliropie activities generally 
bad any effect toward reducing industrial discontent? 

Mr. Guggzkhkim. No; only to a llniUed extent, and tliat e.vteut is very, very 
limited. In other W’ords the cases that most people deal with are cases of nei^es- 
slty that have come up fixuu time to time, and tlie necHJSSity sc*eia« to grow ; hut 
those are big matters, and, in my jmlgment, those are matters — that no man 
should be refused a job in ca«e he is fit to take one. and if he can not be em- 
ployed it is up to tlie Ntate to see that he gets work ; and I think It Is up to the 
Btate or Federal Government to see that every uiau physically unfit, if he is 
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sick, gets a berth at the hospital. Every man that Is sick or can not work should 
be looked after. You may call that a socialistic tendency, but those are my 
views. 

Chairman Walsh. What do you think has been accomplished by the philan- 
thropic activities of the country lu reducing suffering and want among the 
people? 

Mr. Guooenheim. Tljore has a great deal been done. If it were not for what 
has l>een (lone and wlmt is being done we would have revolution in this country. 
The r»('opl(‘ could not live that are out of eniployiuent if It were not for the phil- 
anlhropic work that is being done; but no matter how much is done, enough 
is never done, because the p(H>ple themselves do not realize wliat the situation is, 
and there are .so many thousands of people that do not like to part with the 
money they have made that they do not need and which is of no advantage to 
them. They have not learned to give up. It is a habit you have to acquire in 
early life, and It is a good habit to get into. 

Chairman Walsh. Yuu ha\e mentioned what might bo calle<l general socializ- 
ing of this form of activity— social insurance against sickness, and things like 
that, 

Mr. (IrcGENHEiM. Yes. 

Chairman WAr.sir. Do you consider, from your experience in philanthropic 
\M»rk, that anv substantial gain can be made in social betterment ("xcept through 
the democratizing of those interests as well, putting them In the hands of the 
Covernment and allowing it to raise the money by a system of taxation and 
alhtwlng It to do the work Itself? 

Mr. (}r(ic.KNfiET.Nr. I think it should be finally handU'd by the Gov(*rnment. 
We are taking can* of tlie necessities, but they are growing continuously, and 
I think that is the work of the State or of the United States, to look after those 
ix^ople. The State mus raise its mom^y by taxation— by taxing the fortunes of 
the people when they die In a sulliclenl amount to emible it to do those things. 
Those are my personal views, of course. Many do not believe as 1 do in that 
r(*gard. 

Chairman WAisir. What do you considm- might be called the fundamental 
evil of allowing such things to be done by private benefactions entirely? 

Mr. CiT(!nKNHEi.Nf. The result is that you pau]>erize the people; and then you 
oft(‘n come in contact with the people of liner feelings who do not want to accept 
charity. I come* In contact with that every day in the week, almost every hour 
of the' day. I know (»f p(‘ople who would rather starve and have starved before 
accepting help from (Uhers; they won't accept charity, and there are hundreds of 
them They are men and women, not dogs and animals, that absolutely refuse 
t(> accept assistance in a charitable way, and that condition can only be handled 
by the State. ^ ^ 

(^balrman Waisii. Have y<*u observed a growing protest upon the part of 
men and women wlio work In tlu'se indii'^lrics against any of the profits of those 
industries being conferred by private benefactions? 

Mr. Cfrc.mcNHEiM. 1 will ask you to repeat that question please. 

Cbnirman Wai.sji. Have you observed a discontent on tlie part of the indi- 
vidual workers in industry ‘toward a portion of the pnxUict of that industry 
being conferred by private benefactions? 

Mr. (tUcj(}f.niiei M . They wtuild rather become participants In that prcMluct, 
and they are eiitltloil to become participants, than accept help in a charitable 
w'ay, and It Is much better lu’cause 11 moans the uplift of the men by allowing 
the‘m to participate In the i>rotits. The great difticulty at the present time is 
that It Is very difficult for these men who work to save anything. They do not 
know what saving is. Therefore, 1 am a believer In participation in profits by 
the lab(*rers in industry, and then not only letting them participate, but it 
should be so formulated and arranged that their money is given to them in 
bulk at the end of a certain iHwiod and deposited in some bank or savings 
instltiitlon,. because the laborer usually does not know the way to save his 
money ; if he gets it by the week be spends his money, his expenses grow with 
his receipts. A few men learn liow’^ to save, and it is a dltficult matter for a 
poor man to learn to save. Therefore, If he had an extra bonus at the end of 
n certain period, no matter how small it was, and that were deposited for him 
In some savings bank, that would develop hundreds and thousands of poor 
people who would be much better off because they would have money where 
now they spend It; and that Is one of the reasons for so many poor people not 
getting on In the world. That is not saying that we do not have hundreds and 
thousands of people In this country who do save money, because the savings 
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banks are full of it, but tbe plan which I have outliiuHl would enable others to 
save money and that would improve the condition of unrest that now exists. 
Assume a man has somethlufr of his own which he has put asi<le he Am^Is ill (Ter- 
entiy. You must educate the fKHkple to do those things as you Hlucale a boy 
to read and write. l\K>ple must be educattHl in every walk find phase of life, 
and to e<hicate tbcm to save money is one of the most difficult things to do. 

Chairman Waish. Do you put the iilcas whlcli y<m have expressetl here, of 
giving them a fair share of the profit — do you put that on tlie ground of bene- 
factions or charity, or on the gniund of elemental JusticeV 

Mr. Oi GGEMiKiM. (hi the ground of their rights. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is, elemental Ju.stice? 

Mr. (iroGENHEiM. Yes; elemental justice. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, that being true, what Is the logical foundation for 
wlthhohling that from the man for any length of time or making atiy terms to 
him as to that? 

Mr. OrGGENHEiM. That is a dlfilcult problem. The man Is human and says 
that he wants Ids wages, but ycui can put U on the same gnmnd you do in 
paying the Investor Ids dividend. He <loes not g(‘t Ids dividend ev(*ry week or 
every day, but at the end of six months or a jear. And when they get It in 
bulk they could have instructors at tlu* plants, or from the Stati’ or county or 
city to teach the men wiuit to do willi tliose <iivi<l<Mids and (bnlsing waijs and 
means for the inv(*stni(‘nt of that money, insread of allowing them to put It 
into speculations where they lose it. If tliey fait it into savings banks protected 
by the State their money is safe from lo'.s th«‘re, and (Ills iilan would result in 
Iwnerit to the pe(»ple at large. 

Chairman Walsh. Theoreticallv the stockliolder in industry Indicates (hose 
conditions for himself, as to wiien he shall receive Ids dividends. 

Mr. (jUGGKNHEiM. No j US the usual method is regulated, it is a question of 
exiKHli(‘ncy. 

Chairman Walsh. But theoretically, the stockhuhler regulates that because 
lie has a right to vote on It? 

Mr. (irGGKXJiEiH. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And th<‘re Is no lioJdlng of the dividend, or advice given 
to the sto<'kli(tlder, as to how he shall use Ids money? 

Mr. Gi'ggemieim. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Home stiM.'kholders are thrifty, and others are shiftless 
and lose their money? 

Mr. (jVggexheim. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And some workmen are thrifty and some otherw'ise? 

Mr, GiT.cJENHELNr. Yes; hut 1 think .aou will Inn! that the great(‘r proportion of 
them are thriftless than otherwise, and if you could find some one to help them 
in that dire<tion it would be a good thing. 

Chairman Walsh. Your experieine sliows a greater numher of working peo- 
ple who are Improvident than among those who are the possessors of wealth? 

Mr. Gcggenheim. Tliat is natural; those men and women have become 
wealthy because they have ln^*n thrifty. 

Chairman Walsh. All of (hem? 

Mr. Guggenheim. No; but In AnuTba I tldnk we can assume tJiat the most 
of those who have become wealthy in the last 10 or 1.1 years liave been thrifty. 
But if you go back 40 or 50 years .\ou will find tJiere are some wlio have In- 
herited their wealth from (heir worthy or unworthy sires, atnl I sympathize 
with them, for the rich men’s sons ile.serve some .sympathy, not to the extent 
that the laboring man doe-s, but often he does not know how to take care of 
himself. 

Commissioner Garbetson. Mr. Guggenheim, speaking of the reports that are 
made by your superintendents or rrmnugers In the event that labor troubles 
arise, do you accept the reports of such suiierliitendcmts or managers as conclu- 
sive or do you use means of your owm to determine w'hether or not a course 
pursued by the sui>erinteiidents or managers has been conducive of the trouble? 

Mr. (jUgoenueim. Yes. 

Commissioner Gaeretson. You use your own ractlnsls or take Ids as con- 
clusive? 

Mr. GuGOENHEiXf. No; we usually send a director or two out to the place to 
ascertain, men tliat are without prejudice and unbiust^l, to go into the thing 
thoroughly and find out who is responsible for the trouble and to make a thor- 
ough Investigation, > Tho.se directors then report by telegraph or letter, or 
they come back after they are through and report to the general board of 
directors what has happened and the causes of it. 
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Commissioner Garhetson. If their report was to the effect that the manager 
himself was at fault* that ft had been his methods which had brought about the 
trouble, there would be no hesitancy on the part of the corporation in re- 
versing his action? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Ab.solutely no hesitancy. 

Commissioner Garbetson. Is not the Idea underlying pensions, sicknes.s in- 
surance, unemployment insurance, and all that class of so-called social insur- 
ance — Is not tlio underlying idea the protection of society really instead of the 
protection of the Individual in a very large degree? 

Mr. (iuGOKNHEiM. Oh, I couldn’t say that; I wouldn’t say that; I could not 
agree to that. 

(’oinmlsslimer Garretson. Wlmt does actually underlie it? 

Mr. Guggenheim. I think what really underlie.s — there are two things underlie. 
I know one ca.se I can speak of from experience. I think there Is a great human 
side to many of the people which api>eals to them, and then vvlu*n it is discusseii, 
as we so frequently discuss it, around the table, we eliminate, for argument sake, 
the liumane side; and thosi' men are progressive* and understand the situation, 
and they discuss it from the staiuliioint of getting better results. I do not 
think my own jieople, from my own particular experience — but what it is to 
the Interest of the employer to improve the conditions of ids workmen, to 
give him tliese things, so that he is lud wen-rying and bothered about what is 
going to liapiien If he gets sick and leaves and goes to some oilier place to try 
to improve his condition. We get iietler elhciency and we get better results in 
a business that will adopt tho^^* methods. I am satlsfinl, and I am .satlsfli^^l 
that 95 i>er cent of our directors are satisfied, that it brings about that result. 
If you wish to eliminate the humane .side of it entirely, they will agree, of 
cour.se, within reason, as to wliat tlie size of tlie i)enslon sliouhl be, how to look 
after tliese. men, and how jo get a heiier elliciency. It is tlie workman who 
comes and works thnn* months and (la‘n goes some place else and works another 
throe montii.s, oven tin' unskilled lulsin'i* — it takes idni some time to get ac- 
quainted with tilings and know how lliey should be done. 

Commissioner (iakuktson. lOlimiiiate the IiuniauilariuniMii and gotul business. 
Take an Interest like the railways. 

Mr. Guggenheim. Yes. 

Coniinlssloner Gauhet.so.n. Crippling .5(K>.000 men a year. 

Mr. Guggenheim. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. In the aliNence of liumane legislation, social legis- 
lation, insurance, are not those men thrown onto the public to support if the 
employer who (TlppliHl tlieni fa IN to take up tlie burden? 

Mr. Guggenheim. There is no doubt about it. 

Coiumlssiouer Gaiuietson. Therefore, is not tlie underlying hlea of all such 
social legislation the guarding against the exphnting of the public by ihe em- 
ployer in tlie pursuit of his business unconscious exploitation? 

Mr. Gugoenheiai. Ye.s; quite right; yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. Then it is really Uie protection of the social body? 
Do you believe that thej can t'ver attain their full measure of value, either 
to the social hoily or to the individual or to the employer until they have become 
universally under Government control and domination? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Well, 1 am a believer in Government control 

Commissioner Garretson. Yes. 

Mr. Guggenheim. I am a firm believer in that. Tlierefore those must be — 
that must be tlie conclusion of mind. 

Coniinissiouer Garretson. Have you noticeil. or have you not, that a largi* 
part of the distrust of the laboring man of tliose measures, once jiut in by the 
employer alone, grows out of the thonglit you just nientloneil, the three-month’s 
man an<l the tenure of service, of their l>eing applied as things, it is only done 
by the individual employer? 

Mr. Guggenheim. I do not quite grasp what you mean. 

Commissioner G vrretson. Tlie man working 10 yeurs for you gets tlie benefits, 
if at that time his periml of service altogether ceases from any caiuse? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Gets the lienefitV 

Commissioner Garretson. Tlie pension or insurance? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Yes. 

Coiumlssloner Garretson. And so on. 

Mr. Guggenheim. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. While the casualist who works the 10 years for 
10 different employers gets none of the continuous benefits because his service 
has not been continuous? 
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Mr. Guggenheim. Tlint Is practically correct, yes. 

C^ommlssloner Garrethon. But lie is exactly the same form of char#re on the 
public, if he i.s crippled, as if he had all those thlnirs? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Tlint Is very true. 

Commissioner Oarretkon. I gather from one of your staienients that you 
consider the charities and philanthropies really only deal with effects, while 
we should fto to the cause that creates the neivsslty? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Yes. sir. 

Ooraralssloncr Garretson. You siKike of tiu* tMuy that was a larpre Hement? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Yea. 

Comnilasloner Garretson. In the creation of industrial unrest? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Have you ever dlffiToutiated hetw<H‘ii what might 
lie termed legitimate and illegitimate env>— that is, JustlfUMl and that that is 
not justifieil? 

Mr. Gtiogenheim. Oh, there is a groat di^al of It Justlfieil ; only too much, un- 
questionably. 

Commissioner Garretson. Take a time like the pre.s**nt, for liistamv, and iMUir 
in mind I am not using numbers that an* in any way meant to approximate, 
T Jim only using round nunil)er.s. when a million men pos.sihly are unable to buy 
bread for Ihoir wlvt^ on account of unemployment? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Yi^s. 

Coniini.ssloiier Garretson. Can anything create more Indu.strlal unrest than 
the exploiting of the fact that tho representative of a great lnten*8t, of a 
groat industry, who had squandered a million dollai*s In unwise gifts mi his 
family? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Well, that Is a justlfiahle ejuisp envy, 

Commissioner Garretson. Coiihl tliat he an> thing else than .starting an 
anarchy factory? 

Mr. Guggeniieim. No; It would, in part. 

Conunlsslonm’ Garhetson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

(Chairman WAi..sir, Commi.ssloner Wein.stm'k would like to ask .some questions. 

Commissioner Wein stock. Mr. Guggenheim, from your liberal views you 
have exprossiHl In ilealing In the matter of labor, I gatiier tbat among other 
things you are In favor of indu.strlal democrmy? 

Mr. GrooEMiKrM. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, will you expi.ijn to the commission, Mr. 
Guggenheim, lif»w^ you would go about to establish industrial deiinK-racy? What 
'would be the first thing to do and what would he the .second thing to do, and 
so on, that Industrial democracy may la* realizisl? 

Mr. Guggenheim. That is a question I could not answcT licre offhand. That 
l.s a subject that iNsjulres a great deal of thought and study. Generally speak- 
ing, Commissioner Weinstock, I am in favor of that iieing brought about by 
cooi>eration of tlie Federal Government, of the Stjite government, llie employer, 
and the employee. In that way I think if tlie laws w(‘re properly enact'd., I 
think we would very mucli improve tiu* conditions of the people liy legislation. 

Commis.sloner Weinstock. Well. now% let us make sure that you and I 
understand alike. What Is meant l»y industrial deims'rjicy? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Wliat Is your view ? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Will you in* gmal enough tt» tell me wdiat your 
definition Is of industrial democracy ? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Well, my uiulerstamllng of that in the broad sense 1« the 
man that performs the lalmr has got something to .say. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Has a voice? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Has a voice In the matter, and it ha.s been verj^ fortunate 
tbat he has had a voice In the matter, otherwise we would not have had these 
compensation laws which are now' being enacti*<i throughont the Nation. If 
there had never been any unrest, there would never have been much of that 
brought about for the worker. In no insUince have we refused where It Is ^ec- 
tive to go under the elective compensatl<»n law's. And that is one thing. It la 
simply a beginning. We have only started, in my Judgment, to do these things, 
because if that aw'akening occurs among our people as it lias been taking place 
In other countries, like Englam! and Germany many years ago, I think we have 
been very much behind the times, but, fortunately, it is coming. It is ne\'er 
too late to do good, and so, fortunately. It Is coming. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, under a common condition of industrial 
democracy, then, the worker would have a voice In the fixing of his wage, the 
fixing of his w^orking hours, and in the determination of his working conditions? 
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Mr. Gtjgoenheim. Yes ; he should have that voice. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, with that end in view, with that as the 
objective 

Mr. Guggenheim. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What ought the employers of to-day to do? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Well, I am a firm believer — if the employee has a voice and 
can dictate to the employer, both parties are going to strive to get the best 
bargain that they can make, and it is only natural. Now, I prefer the con- 
ciliator as the better method than that of the compulsory arbitration. But they 
will never get together if both parties are etpially powerful, which is a 
matter of course, and the result is disastrous and brings on more misfortunes 
to both parties to the affair. Therefore I believe that we will have to find some 
way of settling the question than either— I have always felt that the conciliator 
could do a gi-eat deal better work than what the compulsory arbitrator could do. 
But If nothing else could be found, I know of nothing then, but It would have 
to be compulsory arbitration. 

(Commissioner Weinstock. Can the worker, so far as you know, Mr. Guggen- 
heim, as an Individual, pure and .simple, hope by his individual efforts to estab- 
lish Industrial democracy? 

Mr. Guggenheim. No; T don’t think he can as an individual. 

( 'Ommissioner Weinstock. It has got to be done collectively? 

Mr. Guggenheim. (V)Ilectively, and then through legislation, hecnuse if it is 
done tlirough legislation, then it is prescribed and you can do away with the 
conciliator, you can do away with the arbitrator, the compulsory arbitrator. 
That Is why I favor legislation. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Does that lead us, then, to the point wheiv it is 
made plain if the worker hopes to see industrial democracy estaiillshed that his 
first step must be along the lines of organization in order to get collective 
action? 

Mr. Guggenheim, Absolutely; lie has got to organize. 

Coinnii.sslnner Weinstock. lie has got to organize? 

Mr, Guggenheim. Otherwise he can not accomplish Ills object 

Commissioner Wein.stock. Well, on the other hand, what do you think, Mr. 
Guggenheim, should be the attltmh* of the enqiloyer, say the large eniiiloyer, 
how should ho recognize and deal with these collective bodies ; do you think he 
should ? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Absolutely. 

Commissioner Weinstock, He should? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Of cour.se, you must not overlook the fact there are bound 
to be good organizations and bad organizations, the same as we have good 
trusts, so called, and bad trusts. But a good trust with people at the liead, 
and also a good organization of labor, we have a great many in this country, 
ami any public-spirited man or any citizen is proud of a good ninny of our 
labor organizations, and they have reason to lie proud of them. They can 
always get togetiier, in my judgment, and solve their dilliculties and discuss 
their troubles and can dispose of them. But the difficulty is that there are a 
number of bad organizations or so-called bad trusts and bad employers at the 
same time. The supiM'lntendent at the plant takes an arbitrary position Just 
the same as the workingman may take an arbitrary position, Tliere is no one 
c»ver him, and ho does not liave to refer to his board of directors; he simply 
goes to work and does as he pleases. And in the. case of that kind it may be 
very disastrous — the result — and it becoine.s a question of the survival of the 
fittest. I do not believe in the survival of the fittest. That is something I do 
not approve of. There are others that do — iiumbeis do approve of it. 

(Mmmissioiior Weinstock. May 1 ask what has been the policy of the corpora- 
tion that you are. connected with, Mr. Guggenheim; do you recognize bargain- 
ing with organized labor? 

Mr. (JiKiGENHEiM. We have the so-calleil open shop. Anybody, any body of 
men can come to us, for we look upon our men and want to be fair and reason- 
able. Of course, we have to use some discretion in the organization to protect 
our operations. We have got to take care of our shareholders as well as our 
laborers. We have to view it from the broad standpoint. 

(Commissioner Weinstock. Do your companies engage in collective bar- 
gaining? 

Mr. Guggenheim. We do not object to dealing with anybody. We do not dis- 
criminate in any manner, shape, or form. The men may come and treat with 
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Rs as an organization or as individuals, or two or throe, or as a body, or rep- 
resenting the organization. 

CJominissioner Weinstock. Do the companies that you are connected with 
enter Into agreements, into written agretnnents, with labor b(Mlles? 

Mr. Gugoenheim. Well, we agree — oh. yes; we have done that; we agree to 
do that. Of course, very often tluw' labor organizations have represent a tlv»'s. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Are any of those companies operating under labor 
agrmnents at this time? 

Mr. Guoge.xhkim. No ; md that I know of. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You have none? 

Mr. Guggenheim. No. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is, at this time you are practicing practically 
individual bargaining? 

Mr. Guggenheim. We agree what we will <lo and li\e up to It, and if the 
laborer becomes dissatlsficil he makes a kick. 

(N)minisslon(’r Weinstock. At this time .\oii are practi<*ally engaged in wliat 
would be called individual bargaining? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Y'es. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Y(UI make a bargain with each individual worker? 

Ylr. Ouggeniieim. It Is not usually done that way. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What is the nay? 

Mr. (IU(ji(iEMii:iM. Tlicy come in in groups, three or four. In case of trouble, 
for instance; and, of course, tlie indivhlual worker can come in, if h(‘ haiipmis 
to he a carpenter or a bricklayer, and say, “I would like to have more wages,” 
and it is looked into. 

Commissioner Weinstock, lUit you deal nith lilm as an individual? 

l\Ir. Guijgenheim. We deal with him ns an indivhlual. 

Commissioner Weinstock, But you don't deal with tluMii as an organization 
or organized body what<‘ver? You do not have a committi'o who comes to seo 
you in behalf of tlie men? 

Mr. (fCGiiENiiEiM. If th<*y do come we receive llu*m and gi\(‘ them evi'ry con- 
sideration. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But ymi deal wltli tluun coll<‘ctlvely, oy how? 

Mr. GuGGENHEtM. We <lea] with them collectively, or if they come Individu- 
ally, or take them atiy way tliey want to come. 'J'here Is absohitidy no restric- 
tion in any way in our hnsinos that I am aware of. I would not permit it. I 
believe that tlie other fi'llow’ has got to Im‘ heard. I give our men such instruc- 
tions. I lielleve it is very rarely that lliey do not llv(‘ up to tliose Instructions. 
It sometimes happens a man may he hot-lieaded, and, of course, when we Hud 
that out he is called down at once. Wo try to keep oursehes in toucli with 
what is going on. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You say, Mr. Cuggmdieim, that your corporations 
are what are known as tlie ojien .shop? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Y"es; they are worked uiuler that. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. And that is, that there are different detlidtions by 
different people of what the (►{len shop Is. What Is your idea — I wish you would 
tell what is your conception of it? 

Mr. Gcgc.knhktm. Wliat I mean by the ojK'ii sliop is that we do not cure 
whether a man tudorigs to -a labor union or whether lie does not. He comes to 
us for employment and we give it to lilm. 

Commissioner Weinstoi k. Y"ou do not bar the unionist? 

Mr. Gi’Ggenheim. We do not bar out anyhoily. Wo do not care. They may 
come and belong to the organization or not. They come for work. They are not 
discrlminatetl against, I do u<it lielleve we have got a right to control a man 
any more than w^e have got to control what he eats or what he drinks. W’hen 
he leaves our works that is his business. 

Chairman Walsh. Coiiimi.ssioner O'Connell would like to ask a question. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Mr. Guggenheim, has your company ever dealt 
with any particular organization of labor, made contracts with them? 

Mr. Guggenheim. I do not think we have, Mr. Commissioner. I am not aware 
of it. Of course, as I say, those are details wdiich I iiersonnlly would not lie 
as familiar with as Dr. Neill, for Instance, who has been in charge of that 
branch of the business for almut a year and a half. 

Commissioner 0’Con.\elt« Have you any knowlnlge as to whether there are 
any of your employees organized at the present time, Mr. Guggenheim? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Oh, yes; I am satisfied that a great many of them beloug 
to unions. I know that, generally speaking. 
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Commlsaloner O’Connell. Have the employees taken any part In tlie settling 
of the present rate of wages or the hours of labor in your company? 

Mr. Guggenheim. The employees? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes. 

Mr. Guggenheim. Well, I think — I presume we have. I know when we settled 
this trouble In New Jersey aiul at various plants, they say what they want 
and we consider it. If U Is fair we give it to them. If we think we can afford 
to jilve them that wage we give it to them; and if we think we can not we 
bargain with tluan and tell them the best we can do. They have had a good 
deal to say as to that. Of (‘ourse, at tlie present time the labor condition is not 
goo 1 heeunse tliere Is a .surplus of labor; and just as .soon as conditions im- 
prove and it is justilitHl and the more lalH>r to be i)erforme<l, then he makes 
Ills demand ami will get more for hl.b labor if the eonditlons justify. 

( omml.ss loner O'Connell. The .so-ealksl oi>en shop that Commissioner Weiii- 
stoek just made inquiry alxait 

Mr. OutKiENHEiM (Interrupting). Yes. 

(Commissioner 0’(\)NNKLr. (continuing). Under tlie condition of the oihmi 
ship the employcH.* seelvs einplojment regardless of whetlier he Is a member of 
a .mion or not. 

Air, (iuoiiEMiEiir. Yes. 

\lonnnissioiu*r C’Connki.l. And be ueiejils employme^nt from you on llu* con- 
ditions prevailing when he makes applieation for that employment? 

Mr. (iUGiiENiiEiM, Yes. 

Coininlsslouer O’CoNNti.i.. Ami nolxidy prior to his employnuait, for lilm at 
least, has any part in llu* .settling or making of the liours or the wage, hut he 
simply walks into the plant under the condUion.s iires ailing tliere that he had 
no part in wliateverV 

Air, (iuooKNHEiM. Tliat is right. 

(kmimissloner O’Connllu That 1^ what we timl in the so-called open .shop? 

Mr. (iiHUiKNiiKiM. Yes. AW'll, he would liml that in any business for tliat 
mutter — no, in the o|X'n slu»p. Ye.'^, if it wa.s unionized, there would be .some 
conditions. 

(A»mmlssiom*r O'Connkm,. I'hen he would he .somewhat prepared for. 

Air. Guggenheim. Yes. 

C.mmilssloner O’Connell. Under contract with somebody? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. And wouhl ktuov just i*\actly the thing he was 
going into— tlie <*omUtions tliat laid lus'ii in t>p(‘ration in that institution? 

Mr, Guggenheim. Yes, sir. 

Commis.sioner O’Connki.l. As .^(Ul staled in reference to the organIzatloiLS in 
the railway service? 

Air. Guggenheim. Yes. 

Commissioner O'Conneii. There are eoiui’acfs made with the various orgnni- 
rntions liy praeticallv all tin* railroad- In the country? 

Air. Guggenhei.m. Yes, sir. 

Commlsslomu* Gs'Connell. And a man who seeks (Miiployment know.s exactly 
the conditions t>n*vailiiig under the eontraetual relations existing betwwn the 
employer and employix*? 

Air. GroGENHEtM. Tliat does not exi-t with us. AVe have no such arrange- 
ments. 

Commissioner O'Connell. The point I am trying to make Is your explanation 
of the oiien shop — in timt the employee has had no part as to having any say 
In so far a.s the wage or the houi’s or the conditions of employment are con- 
(N^rned wlilch he is going to !h‘ emplo.veil under. Your firm liave done that, 
have tliey not? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Yes; we have set the price. 

(Commissioner O’Connei.l. Set the price and the hours and the conditions 
under which he shall work? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner 0’(V)NNKr.L. The job Is thei'e, and if he wants it he can have 
It and if he don’t want it he don’t take It. 

Mr. Gttogenheim. Vi's. sir. 

Conim!s.sfoner (iVoNXELL. That Is the way of the open shop? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Yes, sir. That Is the way It operates. Of course he can 
refuse to work if ft does not suit him; and If w*e need more workmen, as is 
very often the iTise, w e get tlieni and we have to pay them higher wages. That 
regulates itself. 
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Commissioner O’Connell. Now, Mr. Gu»:onhelm, the part I want to jn‘t u1 
i«, you spoke of the right of the workmen to organlise anil the iKMiellis that 
have come in vtirious way.s from organization and assoc‘lation and all that? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Hupixise I, us an individual workman, was cm- 
ployeil in your plant? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Yes. 

Commissioner O’C^onnell. And I got the idea in my lu^ul tliat I wantiNl the 
hours reiliired an hour ia?r day? 

Mr. GuGirtiNHEiM. Yes, 

Commi.ssioner O'Oinnej.l. How would 1 he able to bring that rHuetion of 
houns of labor alniiit, where there wen* several thousand workmcai employisl. 
in my individual capacity? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Mr. Cominlssbmer, it would b<* very ditlieult ns au indi- 
vidual. 

Crtmmissloner O'Connei.l. What w^mld I ha\e to do to suecer*il? 

Mr. Gitgoenheim. You would lai\e to dejHUKl 4•nlirely U|>on the Jusiiet' of 
the corporation tlmt you started to work for, of tlieir accnling to your ternas 
after listening to your argument and <-onsldering wlietluM* tli4*.\ wanted to gi\e 
to you and file liaianee of tlie men wiiat .m>u asktsl, and if tliey did not mn* til 
they simply would not do it. 

Commls.sloner 0’(\)nnkli.. Then, in turn, if I still wanted to si'cure that, 
what would be the best policy to pursue? 

Mr. Guggenheim. The best iMiliey would In* to take the men working there 
and get together and .say, here, we want .so ntueh. Then it Iweomes a tpiestion 
(if supply and demand. Then the capitalist sa.\s we will not ac'fvde to it or we 
will accede to it. 

Commls,slonor G’Con .veli,. If I hoped to sueeiM*il. T w«)iild have to try and 
IndiKo my fellow’ shoimien to act eolbMMi\el.\ V 

Mr. Guggiinheim. \\'Ithout a doubt. A single IndUidiial would not likely, 
unless the men who listened to him fell lhai his reijuest was fair, and they 
would endeavor to nudu* a ju.st decision If ft looked reasonabh* to them after the 
pro.seiitatlori of the facts. 

Coinmlssioner O’Connkii.. Tlaai, wc corni* down to the point that the .so- 
called op(*n shot) is a matter of lndi\idual (hading— the employer dealing with 
the Individual — and the right of the Individual to make his own contract w'lth 
the einpl(\ver? 

Mr. Guggenheim. What we do is this: We de< ide what is a fair return for 
the workmen and anylMsly can apply for lhat position niM>n Ihos^* terms, and 
whether be is a member of an organization (»r not a iiiembi*r of an organiza- 
tion we have notldng to do with that. That is bis Individual affair. Put wi* 
set the wag(*: wdint we think Is reasonable and right and fair and ju.st; and 
we say now we will be gljid to have you work for iis upon those terms and 
conditioiLs, and if there are tmough workmen that want the Job they will go to 
work, and If we can not get enough workmen we will .say, “ Here, we have got 
to ral.se our wages, otherwise we won’t gel enougli uumi to do this work,” Otlier 
people are paying more, or we would have to bring them from other places, or 
we would have to go about It the best way we eonbl to fill iii) our plant with 
workmen if w’c ni'CNl tlie vvorkmio. 

Commissioner O’Connki,!,, Have jou had tin* experience or information of 
the re.sult of investigation of any kind as to the effocr that the ojK*ratlon of a 
so-calle(i open .shop ha.s uimui the organizations of the men, w’hether leads to 
disorganization of them or fiirthiTs and strengthens mganization, or wlial Its 
effect is? 

Mr. Gtogenhetm. No; I have not studied tliat from that viewpoint. I have 
never studicai that from that vlewjKiinl at all : that would he my answer to tliat. 

Commissioner O'Connei.l. If an Individual workman In yoiir plant wius dis- 
charged for any alleged cause* 

Mr. Guggenheim (interrupting). Ye.s. 

Commissioner O’Connell (continuing). There are thousands of rea.sous why 
men are discharged — ns an Individual working a great distance away from your 
New York office 

Mr. Guggenheim (interrupting). Yes. 

CommHwloner O’Connell (continuing). Wlmt l.s ids personal ojiiKirtunity of 
getting an adjustment of hi.s grievaiue, whether It Ik* real or imaginary, to the 
extent of going up to; you, for Instance, in New York? 
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Mr. GuGOKTcnETM. Well, lie would have a great deaf of difficulty, because he 
naturally would come under the superintendent or foreman who employed him. 

Commissioner O’Connell. But Isn’t he restricted very materially, Mr. Gug- 
genheim, probably by ids tlnancial affairs? 

Mr. Guggenheim. You are absolutely correct in assuming that, Mr. Commls- 
slonef. But this is what happens: We find if our superintendent or our fore- 
man happens to be a man of no tact, or happens to be unfair, as sometimes we 
will happen to have unfair men in our various ramifications, because they are 
very extensive. We find In the course of time if that is an unfair man or an 
unreasonable man ; we find it o\it in some way, either at the visitation of the 
plants by the executive committee somebmly comes and tells them about this 
and tells them about that, and finally we learn that we have got an incompe- 
tent man at the head of that b isiness. In other words, truth is mighty and 
will prevail. That is a proverb we can Ixdieve in, I think. And if our ihanager 
or the man in charge or tiie foreman happens to be unreasonable and treats the 
men badly, finally it will got out. Some one In the town or place tells us. But 
he has no opportunity and he couldn’t get to the president or the board of direc- 
tors and go over Unit man; that is, the workman can not. 

Commissioner OTonnell. But, In the meantime, the men who have been dis- 
chargi'd and lost positions have suffered? 

Mr. (JUGGEMIEIM. Yes. sir; that is right; that is right. And then the com- 
pany suffers also by the naison that It has got a bad manager and can not get the 
I'cst men and is handicapped. And that will finally lead to tlie change and some- 
body els(‘ is imt in. Now, these n^m. In answ('r to that, if they are so handicapped 
that they can not leave there, suffer; hut in the course of time that would 
ad.just Itself. I know it does. I frequently get letters myself — but that is a 
very great exception— w h<‘ro I am ask<*d to intcTcede and do this and do that; 
that a man Inis been unjustly dls<*harged; and invariably I look into It and 
mak(‘ thorough investigation and do not depend upon the man he complains of 
entirely, hei-ause I ccadd not do him justice if I did that. 

(^^mmissione^ 0’(^on\elt,. Well, in our present highly developed industrial 
situation and the continued getting together of employers in the industrial 
world, largiT and larger. 1 take it from what you .say that the workman, If he 
desires that protection, he can not bring It to himself as quickly outside of the 
union as the union could, or legislative matters when brought up in the legisla- 
tive way. Ills eeonomic relief must ho by his association, together with his 
fellow workman. 

Mr. Guggenheim. I believe that is eorreet. lie will get quicker results. He 
will get undoubtedly quicker re.sults, unless he Is protected legislatively, or he 
will get quicker results by being a member of his organization. 

Commissioner O’Connell. lie will need tlie organization, from past ex- 
perience, to see that tlie legi.shitlon enacted is put into effect. 

Mr. Guggenheim. That is why I believe in organization. 

C’ommlssioner O’Connelj.. He will need his economic organization either wa.v? 

l^lr. Guggenheim. Yes; he vlll get quicker results and better results with it; 
and I do not iqipo.se organization, and neither do any men in our employ 
opiKise them with our consent. 

Commissioner (VCoxxku,. Your company would ho. as I understand, from 
an answer you made to Commissioner AYein.stock, he favorable to meeting with 
an organization of your employees? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. I think you qualifieil that in your statement by 
.‘^aying good 

Mr. Guggenheim (Interrupting). I say— ves; I think it has got to be a good 
organization. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I just want to get what you consider a good or- 
ganization. 

l\Ir. Guggenheim. Well, a bad organization is a bud organization of men that 
are arbitrary and unrea.sonable, and men who make extraordinary demands upon 
>’ou that you can not conceilo. and men who want things tliat are not fair and 
right, and men at the head of tho.se organizations that will accomplisli their 
object, no matter what the consixiuences are. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes; hut men come and go, like they do in the 
corpora tlons. 

Mr. Guggenheim. Y«^, sir; and I claim that the corporations are just as 
bad. M’e have a great many corpoiation heads, the heads of local plants and 
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corporations, who arc rtthltrary and do those thinps. Therefore, I believe wo 
have gotten or will get better results from these big eoinblnntlons and big or- 
ganizations than we get from the smaller ones. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then, as I nmlerstaml. it is the men at the head 
of the organlzalioiLs rather than tlie orgatdzallon that you sjaailv cif when you 
mean g<?<Mlf 

Mr. Orr.GENiiEiM. Yes; the men at the lu‘ad of the organizations, the same 
as there are h'aders of the lalxn* organizations, ami the men at tlie head of 
the industrial enterprises. It all depends on which men run tin* huslness. 

Commis.sloner Waish. Tiiat Is all. tliank you, Mr, (Juggenheini, unless tltere is 
something yon desire to explain and amplify, or some voluntary statement that 
you wouhi lllvo to make. 

^Mr. (irnr.KNHEiM. The only thing I care to say, gimth'im'H. Is that I am U'ry 
much obllge<l by your nnirtesy, and any other inbiiMuatlon that you want I will 
be pleas(Hl to giv(' it to you If It is witidn my knowledgi'. 

Chairman Walsh. We will sulmiit a written (piestlomiaire to Dr. Neill 
later on. 

Mr. (iro<iENHEn[. Tliank yon very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Wai.sh. The coininls.sion vill lake a re<‘css for id minutes at this 
point. 

(After a short rccc.ss tlu' proccedinirs \>erc resumed as follows;) 

Mr. llerwind will iihMiNC take the stand. ^ 

TESTIMONY OF MR. EDWARD J. BERWIND. 

4» 

Chairman Walsh. Will yon please stati* vour name? 

Mr. Bekwind. Edward J. Berwiml. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your hnsim‘ss. please? 

Mr. ItERwiNi). I am presjd(Mit of \arlons coal companies and a director In 
a great many railroad corporations. 

(^hulrmnn Wal.sh. Wlieru* is .\our place of r<‘sldence? 

Mr. Bervino. 2 hhmt Fift.\ -fourth Street, N«‘W York City. 

Cliairman Walsh. How long have yon reside<l in New York? 

Mr. Beuwi.ni). About 30 years. 

Chairman Walsh. I ask yon. tirst. .Mr. P.mmind, to ]>l('ast* Indlcale In 
the re<’ord the I'mnpanies In ^\hich ><m are a dins tor, that an‘ engaged in the 
mining of coal alone. 

]SIr. Bekwind. I am pr(‘sjdent and <lire« lor in — shall T mention the <*onipanle.s? 

Chairman Wai-sm. Ves, please — the <‘oal companies? 

Mr. Berwind. The Iterwind-White (’oal Mining (’o.. tin* ^\'ilmore Coal Co., 
the Ocean (’’oal <^)., the New Ulver A; I'ocaliontas (^ml iV Coke Co., and the 
Kentland Coal (^o. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you i»lease imlii'ate at what iioiiils the comiianles 
in which yon are conm'<‘t<*d as a dlre< tor ojuTatc* coal mines? 

Mr. Berwind, They operate In Penns.\ Ivunia ami in West Virginia, and the 
proiK’rty of wlih'h I am the owner In Kentucky are not now’ opm’ating. ’Pliat la 
more of a land ofHTatlon, hut still tlu* property Is tlu*r(* — not developtal. 

Chairman Walsh. Then you are operating in no State.s of the Union now 
except Penn.sylvania and We.st Virginia? 

Mr. Berwind. I'eiinsylvanla and West Virginia. 

Chairman Walsh. Have >011 any property In Colorado? 

Mr. Berw’ind. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you ever ha<l? 

Mr. Bekwind. I was president of the Colorado Fuel vV Iron Co. in bS.S0 to 
1890, and have not been since. 

Chairman Walsh. And you have not been there since? 

Mr. Berwind. I have no Interests there whatever. 

Chairman Walsh. How' many employet»8 would yon say you liave ordinarily 
in your coal imiiistrles In the plncw you have indicated? 

Mr. Berwind. Weil, I should think from 10,(X)0 to 12,000. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that the maximum? 

Mr. Berwind. I should tlilnk so; yes. 1 could not tell you exactly, hut ap- 
proximately. 

Chairman Wai.sh. How’ many mlm*s have you In the States of West Vir- 
ginia and Penn.sylvania? 

Mr. Berwind. I could not state It accurately, but I couhl state it ap- 
proximately. 
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Chairman Walbh. Well, approxlinatelj ? 

Mr. Bsawmo. I should think about 35. 

Chairman Walsi[. Now, I will ask you first how many directors in your coal 
company — in each company? 

Mr. Berwind, There are alx>ut five In each — four to five. Some cas4*s four 
and aome five. 

Chairman Walsh. And do the directors in your ccmpanies ke€"p in touch 
with the lab<u* conditions in the various mines? 

Mr. Bebwind. Yes; l)ecau.se the directors are tlie officers, and tlie officers jiud 
directors are the owners of the company. It is a clo^e cori>oratloii — all of 
them. 

Clinlrnmn Wai.sti. You Imve no executive committee? 

Mr. Berwind. No executive committee. The owners of the property are the 
managers of the enterprises. 

Chairman Walmi. Now, what is tlie attitude of tlie ctad companies, or tlie 
policy of your coal companies, with reference to dealing witli tlie men employed 
in the industry collectively? 

Mr. Bkkwind. Our iKilicy is to adhere strictly to the mining laws of the States 
in which we operate, to commence with — ^to carry out fully and liberally all 
arrangements with the men, ami to give them tlic greatest amount of cousid- 
(‘ration in the way of welfare and in otlier directiims that is consistent with tlie 
competition we have to meet. 

Ohalrman Walsit. How do you deal with the men generally? Do you deal 
with them collectively or IndivlduaHj ? 

Mr. Beuwjm). I think — that is« (luestion that I can not answer absolutely, 
but approximately. The men — we have vmy efiiehait offiems. In other words, 
we soU‘ct the hi'st iuaiiag('rs wo can find. m«*n who are not only accustomed to 
the hivndling of labor, hut men who under.stainl the conditions of mining, under- 
stand tile relations of labor with capital in lids iMirtieulur way — in tlie way of 
coal niliilng. Now, the men ]ia\<* access, tlirough their .superintendents and 
boss(‘s to tta* managers at the mines of which tlM‘re Is a manager in each mine. 
If tlicy have any grievance, that grievamv is Immediately l(K»ked into, and If 
tliat grievance lias a basis it is carried to a ciuu'lusioii and rectified. If it has 
no basis, it is dropped. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you make contracts with any lal>or organizations in 
your industry? 

Mr. Berwind. No, sir. 

Chairman Wvlsh. Have you ever made contracts ^\ith any hdwn* organiza- 
tion, say, during tlie past 10 yeai‘s? 

Mr. Berwind. No, sir. 

Ctmiriiian Walsh. Does any labor organization have liM-als in your field 

Mr. Berwind ( interruiitlng). T don’t und(*r.',tand the (pu'stion. 

Chairman Walsh (amtlnuing). I will put the (piestion in anotlier form. 
Any mines in whlcli consldtn-abU* numbers of your einplo.vet‘s belong to lalior 
organization.s? 

Mr. Berwind. Well. have reason to hclicM* tlieiv niv mere or less of those 
men among our imm. 

Chairman Walsh. Is tlicrc any dDcrlininatiou made in the employment of 
men? 

Mr. Berwind, None at all. 

Chairman Walsh. With reference to the fact as to whetln‘r or not they ladong 
to labor organizations? 

Mr. Berwind. No. sir. 

Chairman Wai-sh. Are j’oii a director In conii>anies otlier tlian the ones you 
have immtloiied? 

Mr. Berwind. In coal companies? 

Chairman Walsh. In otlier businesses. I have left tliat for the moment. 

Mr. Bkbwino. Yes ; I am a director in the Erie Railway. I am a director in 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Kailway. I am a direi'tor in the Interborough, 
and a director In various barik.s here — bank and trust companies. 

Chairman Walsh. And steamship lines? 

Mr. Bkrw'ind. And a director in steamship lines. 

Chairman Walsh. The Atlantic Gulf & West India Stenm.ship Lines? 

Mr, Bkrwinel Yes, sir; and in the International Mercantile Marine. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you connected with the Berwind National Bank, of 
Berwind, Pa.? 

Mr. Berwind. Yes, sir ; I have an ownership in that. 
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Chairman Walsh, Aro .you a rlireotor In It? 

Mr. Bkrwind. A dir<H‘tor; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Tlie Clyde Steanisldp Co.? 

Mr. Bebnvind. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. A director? 

Mr. TBerwi.n’d. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. The Cuba Co.? 

Mr. Bebwind. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Yoii have n»entionod tlie Krie. The Habann C(Uil Co.? 

Mr. Bebwind. Yes. sir. But those companies you have Just mentioned, the 
Cuba Co. and tlie llabana Co., do not operate In this country. So I hardly 
Judft:e 

Chairman Walsh ( Interruptiiifr). Yes; I Judj'e tliat is .so from the names. 
What is the International C^ail (’o.? 

Mr. Bebm’Ind. The Ititernathuial Coal ('o. Is a concern orpinized to have 
dealings with the West Indies particularly and Mexico. 

Chairman Wvlsh. Are you a direilor lu that? 

Mr. Rerwim). Yin^. 

(’halnnaii Waj.sh. .\u<1 the International .Mercantile Marine Co.? 

Mr. Berwind. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. The New Itlver A INx'ahonlas Coal Co.? 

Mr. Bltiwim). Yes, sir. 

Chairman Waish. Where do<‘K tlml o|»«*rateV 

Mr. Berwind. That operates In West Vir;iima on — all our proiK‘rties in West 
Vlrjiinia are on tiu* (1u*saiH*ak4‘ A Ohio or lli<‘ Norfolk A Weslerii. 

Chalrmau Walsh. You are also president of tla* comp.any? 

Mr. Berwind. Yes, sir. 

(^huinnan Waish. The New York A Long Islaiul Traidion Co.? 

Mr. Berwind. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. A director? 

Mr. Berwind. Yes, sir. 

(’hafrinan Watsh. The New York A Qiioeiis County Railway? 

Mr. Berwind. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. The New York Kail\\a\'' Co.? 

IMr. Berwind. Yes, .sir. 

Chairman Walsh. The Ocean Coal (Nl? 

^Ir. Berwtnm). Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is that company? 

Mr. Berwind. The Ocean (^>al Co, is a company wliicii own pro{iertles in 
Westmoreland (Nmnl.v, Pa. — miner.s of gas coal. 

(^hainnan Walsh. The Rapid Transit Subways Construction Co. Is that a 
New York company? 

Mr. Berw’ind. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. The Republic Iron A Steel To.? 

Mr. Berwind, Yes, sir. 

Obninnun Walsh. The Santa F<‘, Pre*<eoll A Pboenix Railway Co.? 

Mr. Berwind. Yes, .sir. That is a branch of the At<*hison; that Is a sub- 
sidiary company — the Atchison, Topck.i A Santa Fo Railway Co,, to be more 
clear. 

Chairman Wal.sh. The Subway Realty Co.? 

Mr. Berw’ind. The Subway Realt.i Co., yes. 

Chairman Wal.sh. The St. Louis, Toleilo A Western Itallroa^i? 

Mr, Berwind. Yes, a director. 

Chairman VV^alsh. What is the Wiimore Coal Co.? 

Mr. Berwind. That is a comiiaiiy owning a large hmly of land In Cambria 
and Somerset Counties, Pa., and not oixwating, but a iximpany which lenses 
these lands and is a realty company — more of a realty company. It leases the 
lands to the operating companies and builds the house.s and advances money, 
those purposes. 

Chairman Walsh. In whnl corporations do you own or represent any con- 
siderable amount of .stwk otlier than those which I have mentionetl to you? 

Mr. Berw’ind. Well, I do not — In all these companies you have nientioneil? 

Chairman Walsh. Yea. 

Mr. Bebwind. I don’t think I have very much outsiiU* of tlio.se In the way of 
the o^vnership of stocks, I mean in sinuller concerns not of much liui>ortance, or 
not a very large hoidiog of stock. 
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Chairman Walsh. What information do you possess concornlng labor condi- 
tions In the coal corporation; first, how is that information acquired? 

Mr. Berwind. In the which? 

Chairman Walsh, In the coal corporation, in the actual operating. 

^fr. Blkwtnt). Ymi mean iny own companies? 

(Tmirman Wai.sh. Yes; your own companies. 

Mr. Bebwind. Well, our organization Is this: The coal companies are all 
owned by four Individuals, and hence we, the owners of tliat corporation, and 
its ortlcers, and its directors, and the operating department, keep in touch dally 
by telegraph, telephone, and by mail with its proi)ertles, and all information 
comes thr(»iigh the generjil managers of the proiierties to the main offices — to 
the operating olFices in Philadelphia, and then there are frequent visits by the 
< fticers of the corporations to these various properties. 

(.'lialrman Wai.sh. Are reports from time to time us to the condition of labor 
In the Industry made In writhig to the corporation? 

Mr. Berwind. W(‘11, not ma<le perhaps in the report form that It would be 
In a corporation where we had miscellaneous st(»cklu»hlers ; but it is all in the 
form of correspondence from day to day. It is constant. 

Chairman Walsh. I iH'peat. What is the extent of the practice you say you 
have of visiting the plants of the corporation in which you are interestwl? 

Mr. Bekwind. Oh, our ofllciTS \islt the plants, I should say, 0, 7, or 8, or 10 
times a year, as often as may be necessary; sometimes oftener and sometimes 
less. 

Chairman Wat an. Wliat is your practice? 

Mr. Beuwind, ^ly own ])ractice is not as often as I ought to go. 

Chairman Walsh. How frequently would you say you had visited them 
within the past year? 

.Mr. Beuwin!). I have not visited any in the last year. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, now, who did that sort of work for your coinj)any 
in the jiast y<'ar, what individual? 

Mr. llKuwiM), The vice president of the company and the general manager 
in Philadelphia. 

Chairman Walsh. What are their names? 

Idr. Berwind. Mr. Henry Berwind and Mr. Tlioma.s Fisher. 

Chairman W\lsh, H(»w long has it been, Mr. Berwind, since you did make 
such an inspection, if you have done that part of the w'ork yourself at any time? 

Mr. Berwhnd. 1 iua<le those In.speetious within two years. I s\ippose I have 
made tho.se inspeelions, going out to most of the properties, within, say, two 
years, and before that at intervals, not so large, but the last two years I have 
been away a good deal. 

Chairman Wai.sh, In your opinion, to what extent an* the directors of the 
corporation resiKUTslhle for the lahmdug c<aiditions In them, regardless of the 
residence of the director? 

^Ir. Berwind. How’ far are they responsible? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; for the lalaa* conditions in the industries in whicli 
they are directors. 

Mr. Bekwiml My view is this: q’hat the general directors of companies are 
not, as a ndo, familiar with the Iai)or operati<ms; that is, men who invest money 
in corporations generally, and stoekliolders are not generally familiar with 
labor operntlt)ns. Those dirwlors who are most likely to look into the labor 
o))erati()ns of the cori)oralions of w hich they are directors, but the man w'ho is 
ignorant of it, I think, rather refrains from exi>rcsslng any views about it, trust- 
ing to the etliclency of the personnel, the oftlcial licrsonnel of the railroads and 
the reports of the president to the board in general. That varies to some extent, 
in my — personally I do look into labor conditions, more or leSvS, in all tlie corixv 
rations I am in, because I have been more or less associated wdth labor matters 
tbe last 30 or 40 year.s. But I do not think that is general with directors. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it desirable that the directors should have a sense of 
responsibility and sbonld liave an organization within the industry to keep in 
ionstant touch with labor CHTiiditions? 

Mr, Berwhnd. I do not think — I think it w’ould produce confusion. 

Chairman Walsh. So that it should be done in what manner, according to 
your ideas? 

Mr. Berwind. I think it ought to be done; I think reports, full reports, should 
be given, or collected, by tiie managers of the railroads or of the corporations 
who employ labor, Tliose reports are then put together and brought to tbe 
executive officers of the concern. They are discussed in detail by them, In full 
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detail. Then, when they are brnnght before the board, if anything Is brought 
up with regard to labor, the board can deride anything that Is of Imj>ortuiu*e 
enough for them to make a change from what lias bmi the practlw, from tho 
complete details. Details are concretely state<l, with the reasons f.»r and 
ngalnst, as a rule, and the board tlum pass their oftinlon. It Is generally left 
to the executive othcer of the c-oncern: that is. the president and the manager. 

( hairman Walsh. So that the logic might be that the hoani of directors 
w(aild lay out the general plan ami establish standards of labor conditions ns 
they do with all ollau* things, ami the details should be left to the otilcers In 
ch.arge of the particular industry? 

Mr. Bf.rwiml I <lo not think the directors are competent to lay out the 
general plan. 1 think that n^sts with the staff to la.v out the general plan and 
.submit tliat to the hoard of ilirectors for their consideration. 

rhnirman Waisii. And the directors 

Mr. Hkhwi.nd (interrupting). Wotihl know what 

Lhairnmn Walsh (continuing). W'ould have the hist sav on the plan, nnd 
decide that. 

]Mr. Rkiuvind. That is true. 

( iiairniau W \lsh. They would have to. of course, obtain infonnntlon .ju.st 
acooi'ding to tlielr own (*«niscience bofore tln\v would pass ui>on it, of ctuirse? 

]IMr. Bkuwim). Yes; but I tlunk the majorlt.v of mon who an* din‘ctt>rs in con- 
c('riH are not .so e<lucidcd and have not had Iho exfverh'uce to jiass up<tn the de- 
tails of labor. th(> eniplo.\ immt of lalmr, <‘iih(‘r upon railroads or in large imiua- 
triul corporations, only on tlu* genoral plan. 

fliairinan Walsh. W'oll, from that standard, then, and according to your own 
standards, I am going to ask .\<>u a few (juestions covering specilic points a.s to 
what you (U*mn pnuMU’ lab<jr conditions. First, what sliould he the length of the 
working day? 

Mr. Beuwtxd. W’ell, tliat would depend a good deal on tho kind of enterprise 
that the fH*opIe wen* engHg(‘d in. 

Fhairinun Waish. W ell, we will confine it to yours. I w'ould like you to say 
it freely witliout regard to any condition tliat may exist in any particular place, 
of course. 

Mr. Bkrwixd. Well, I will preamble my answer by making an explanation—— 

Chairman W'alhh. Certainly. 

Mr. Bkkwi.nd (continuing). That in my (»wn business we pay by the ton, 
nnd tlieref(»re the number <»f hours that llie men work is very largely de- 
I/endent upon their wishes in tlie malters. So that the (luestlorrof the length 
of the laboring da.v does not enter into it. 

Chairman W'al.sh, Tliat is from tlie money standpoint? 

Mr. Bf.kw’ind. W’ell, yes; from the money siandjiolnt; yes; it continues Into 
that. They get paid exactly for what tliey do. In other words, they cIukiso 
their ow’n length of hours. 

Chairman W'alsh. My suggestion was, it mnke.s no difference lo the work- 
man as to the pie<ew()rk, hut wliat I was asking and directing your attention 
to wa.s to the proposithui generally reganlh‘ss of the economic advantage of 
the worker, or of the emplo.ver, wliat shoulil be the length of a w'orklng day 
f<»r a laborer or a worker engagei! in the co.-d-mining industry? 

Mr. Berwi.nd. W’ell, I tlilnk — I sliould lliink nine hours a day. 

Chairman W\alsh. W'hat sliouhl tlie yearly Income bo, under pre.sent eondi- 
tlons, for an uiiskilleil workman? 

Mr. Bebwhnd. I will answer that by saying— I will answer that by telling 
you what they are in my concern. I would not like to pass on wdiat they ought 
to be in other concerns; that deiiemls very much on (xmditions. 

Chairman "VValsh. The yearly Income, then, in your concern for unskilled 
labor? 

Mr. Berwixd. Men laboring In our concerns can earn from $3 to $5 a day 
every day of their lives and not w'ork over eight hours. 

Chairman WJalsh. Unskille<l labor? 

Mr. Berwixd. Ordinary raining labor. 

Chairman Walsh. That is, the coal digger? 

Mr. BiaRWiND. The coal digger. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, are there other forms of manual labor than coal 
loggers In your industry? 

Mr. Berwind. Yes; of course, the collateral men that haul the coal, you know, 
and the electricians and the drivers and the dumi)ers, and so forth. 

38819*— S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 8 ^38 
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Chairman Wat.rh. What do you think the yearly income for unskilled work- 
men Hhoiild Ixs I meinii other than coal digtter^, the minimum, I will say, the 
minimum yearly Income? 

Mr. KtutwiNi». Tluil would Ik? a pretty hard qtiestion for me to answer, sir; 
1 could not do that. 

Chairman Wai.nii. What is the minimum yearly income in your indiustry? 

Mr. Rkrwim). 1 do not know. 

Chuirnian WAi..sif. For unskilkNl labor other than the coal digger? 

Mr. Bliiw[M), 1 have not thos<‘ figures before me, hut I will be very glad 
to pul them l)el\)re you if 1 have them. I know they are very satisfactory. 

Chaiiiuan Walsh. Will you submit them to us? 

Mr. RKavviM). 1 will be very glad to give jam the gem'ral average of them. 

(See Jterwiiul exhibit.) 

Cliainuan Walsh. You nmld not approximate it here at tins time? 

IMr. Rlkwim). 1 could not at this time, but T will tell you thi.s. In connection 
wltli it, which may interest you, lliat for 2.** j-eurs we have been unable to 
vv’ork our iiiliu* at capacity beeausi' the uuai vvouhl not work the hours. In 
other words, wt* had 20 days work lu llu‘ mouth and wo rarely could g<'t 
over 10 days from the men, between various holidays and f\in(‘rals and i)ay 
days and the day after pay day, cut n.s down in our work. [Laughter.] 

Clmlnuau Wai.sh. Please do not give expression to jour feelings. We can 
not allow that. 

Mr. llKRwiNi). And the result of that has Ik'Ou that our oiXTations under 
those couditlons do not get the maximum result, as you can sc'e. So that we 
(k) nut intend — I am saying this with nothing (ler(»gatory to the men, it i.s per- 
fectly right if they want to work 10 day.s, tlmt is their alTair; but it shows 
that the earnings from thosv' lit dajs are .sutficiemt and satisfactory to those 
luiMi, or they waiuld Jiave worluMl 2(1 da.vs, lu'canse they were not restraiiusl 
by us from working 2G days, 'I’hat Is not true at the i)resent time, I under- 
stand, l»ut that has lasai triu' nidil willdn tla* last six months, for many years. 

(Chairman Waish, With regard to conqKmsation for industrial nca-hlent.s, 
wlint would be the propta* compcMLsatiou under the present form in j'our in- 
duslrj' to a workman wlio was (o lose an arm, we will say? 

Mr. llKBWLM). I couldn’t .say anything in r<‘gard to that, becau.s<' I have not 
gone ii\to It. That is in tlu‘ operating department in Philadelphia. They 
attend to all those matters. 

('Chairman Walsh. It lias never lunm passed up to you? 

Mr. RF.uwixi). Never been passasl to me. Wi* have our standard arrange- 
ments; we comply with the priiv — mhaueed ideas of c<mqMMisatiou generally 
and n'compeusation for accidents. 

Chairman Walsh. I have a immlnT of details, as tlie loss of an eye, the 
loss of life, and .so forth. Would your an.swer be tla‘ same as to that, that you 
did not liave tlie details? 

Mr. liKuwrxu. No; 1 am not i»osiiMk I might do injiisti<’e to the subject 
find myself by making the .statmuent. 

C’hairman Walsh. You say vou liave a ver\ detinite standard of compensa- 
tion for accidents? 

Mr. llKKWiM). 1 did not .say very definito. 1 said it was a very broad, fair 
one. 

Chairman Walsh. A broad, fair one? 

Mr. Reuvvim). Tin* iiolicy of our ciaiipany is to deal absolutely fairly with 
the men in eveiything, ami I tliink yo\i will — I was going to say that vve hold 
that reputation. 

(imlrinan Walsh. Ami how is that — is tliat with reference to legal lia- 
bility or not? 

Mr. ItKavviXD. With reference to everything, (‘verythhig in «)ui* dealings, in 
our relations with our people; our relation.s with our r>eople are very satis- 
factory. 

Cliairinan AVai sh. At (he present lime I am confining It to the question of 
comiwnsatloii for Industiiul accidents. 

Mr. Berwixi). And I am not well poster! about that and I would rather not 
pass any opinion. 

Chairman WAr.an. Couhl you submit a .statement to the commission that 
would give It some Information on the broad policy of the company with ref- 
erence to the amount of comfxmwition, for instance, for the losw of *an arm, or 
the los.s of both eyes, or the loss of a life, or permanent dIsfiWlity? 

m 
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Mr. Bekwind. I do not know whether 1 do that, hut I will whether 
I cau do it, with great pleasure. 

Olmlniiau Walsh. If you would, 1 wish 3011 would do so, Mr. Berwind. 

Mr. Bekwind. All right. 

(See Berwind exhihlt.) 

Chairman \\'alsu. What is your opinion a.s to the age and e<mdiLion under 
which chihlren sluMild be eniplu>etl in your imlusli-yV 

Mr. Bek\mm). I have no t^pinhui on (hat. We <lo not employ them. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Wind is your oplidon as to the disi'lnuge of workmen 
who have be<*oiue jnellicieiit aftvu* long .s<‘rvlce in anj industry? 

Mr. Bluwind. My own \lew is that i>iH>ph“ who ha^e been long In lh(‘ service 
and have rendered good .serxice, they shouhl be talnm care of in some way. 
I <lo not know that we have paid ajiy siKvial attention, but 1 think we have 
under the mining Jaws ami nnder tl»e <,*omiK‘nsu1ion law of tlie State, that has 
all been pr(»\ided for — the .States we are <»perating in. 

('liairmati W’ai.sh. What is >our opiidon as to the alleged policy of refusing 
to employ unskilled workmen who are oxer .‘kj 3 ears of age or skllknl W(»rkmeu 
who are over 4o jenrs of ago? 

iMr. Bkuwi.nd. Well, 1 do not Ihink we iiaxe ever t‘.slahlislie(i any policy. 
W’e take anj man that is eompeteiit to work, who does his work, without r(‘- 
gard to ids age. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlnit should lie done, if .xon have any oiilnioii on llie 
subject, xxith reference to tlie care of perMtiis who havi' passed the real |H‘o- 
ductivo iioint in agt‘? 

Mr. Bkuwim). 1 tliink tliat \'arb*s with cmHlitions and with tlie kind of labor 
that is (lone and a g<‘<Kl many other considendions. 

(JJialrman Walsh. Do yon heliexe that maetilnery could be established In 
nny industry or by ('ooperatiou of industry with llie gov(*rnm('ntal agencies, 
or any otlier way to lake care of sucli things ns tlnit, or is it advisable to do so, 
in your opinion? 

Mr. Bekwind. I think an.xthing is adxisahle to do that has an elmnent of 
fairness in it, whatever that ma,x lx*: if there is an elemmit of falrm^ss In 
this conifiensatloii, it seems to m<' there is. I think, a way could he found that 
iiiiglil b(' the solution of it. But 1 Jia\(‘ given iiny study to It and I 

would not like to express an i>pinion on .soimdhing I hnxe not looked into 1113- 
S(‘lf. 

t.'liairman WAi.str. You haxe not look(‘il into the (ptesiioti of s(K*lnl insuraiu'o, 
what might be called b(‘lterinent insurance? 

]\fr. Bekwind. Xo. 

(’hairmaii Walsh. Wlmt is the Berwind- White Coal Co,? 

Mr. Bekwind. Tin* Berwind-White Coal Mining Co. Is a eomi»Hny that ojkt- 
ates in Cambria. Somers+d. and Clearlield (’onnties, Pm. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the numiHT of num einidoyi'd by that company? 

Mr. Bkkxvini). Well, olThamI, 1 slnnild say si.v or eight thousand mmi — be- 
tween those figures. 

Chainnan Watsh. What is xour s- ab* of wages, montliy or annually, in that 
company ? 

Mr. Bekxvim), Tin* wagos are establlslnxi l»y tin? — there Is a rato per ton for 
mining. 

Chairman Walsh. How much jier ton? 

Mr, Bekwind. I think it is 00 cvnts a t<»n, is tlie flat rate. I tldnk so. I did 
not come prermixNl with tliose statistics or I would havi* luul llnan in mind. 

Chairman Walsh. Those that you tire not prepared with, I w’lll ask you to 
kindly furnish to the eonunfsslon. 

Mr. Beravim). We will give you any of that information, heeause It Is all 
open to you. 

(See Berwind exhibit.) 

Chairman Walsh. Wlio e.stabli.she.s the price per ton to be paid to the em- 
pl 03 'ee? 

Mr. Berw^ind. Well, Just where that Is established Is in this way: In the 
first place, the miners’ union In a great measure In this country have made 
the scale uniform throughout the various StnU*H, and although W'e do not w'ork 
With Uie union, we take their scale of wages ns our basis of operation. That 
Is brought about by the Ihavs of supply and demand. They change. They have 
not changed now for some years. They have advanced ; that is, they have been 
advanced in the last 10 years very eonsldembly, but there ha.s been no reces.slon 
in them. Of course, tht cost of mining Is a very important factor in the niaekets 
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for ooal. That (leix‘iuls on what you can got for your coal In the first place; 
and in the second place, very largely on the supply of labor. We do not change 
our labor from day to day, from week to week, from month to month. These 
changes In the rate of labor come along at intervals of some distance apart. 
Those are brought about generally by trouble In some district bringing the 
mutter up b<‘fore all the different managements for their consideration, and they 
dt'ci<le whether or not tliey can pay the wage's. 

(’halnnan Watsit. What are the hours of labor in the Berwlnd White Coal 
<" 0 . ])hint? 

Mr, IlKRW’iM). Well, as I say, they are largely dependent on the operators 
tla'iijsc’hes. They are paid by the ton. They can work as many hours in the 
day as they see tit. The thing we try to secure is the men that will w(>rk the 
greatest number of hours. And if a man wall not work a certain number of 
hours we try to find ineii who will. 

< Chairman Wai.hii. What is that minimum? 

Mr. Bkuwim). We have no minimum fixed that 1 know. 

Chairman WAi.sir. VV'hat is the certain numher of liours you think jiroper 
for the men to waa-k. 

Mr. lUatwixi). I think all men shtmld work sl.'C or seven hours, and the minor 
ought to work at least eight hours a day, seven or eight hours, it is about tiie 
average day’s work in tlie mining. 

Chairman WArsu, Do jou hav<‘ lalM)rers who do not work by the piece? 

Mr. Bkkwim). V(*s. I luive l)een saying tlu' drl\ers, the dumpers, and the 
unskilled labor. 

Chalraain WAisir. Wliat are the working liours of those? 

Mr. Bkkwim). I tiiink, if I recolU'ct right. 1lu‘ir working hours arc nine 
hours, I tliink so. But I will he more definite if you will just give me a 
memorandum of wliat informaliori you want. 

(See Berwlnd exiilliit.) 

(fiialrman Wai.sh, 1 will. We will call upon yon for that information 
definitely. I wisli yon would descriiie tin* living conditions of your employt'cs, 
wiK'llim* they own tlafir own homes, wliether they rent them, and if tliey rent 
them wlio tliey rent tluMU from, etc. 

Mr. Bhiiwim). Yes. The living conditions of the miners in oiir district are 
very gcHul, and it may lie said to he ratlier h(*tter tlian tlie average throughout 
any mining region. Tlie miners very often, in many cases, own tlieir proper- 
ties, are always at lihm-ty to buy their jiropertles, and the company builds the 
houses and tries to build them in a way which w<»uld l>e of advantage for the 
geiu'ral good of the men in tlie mining regions. Tliey are charged a minimum 
rent on a very small percentage, and as a rule tliese houses are open to them 
to purchase «‘ith<'r l>y Installincnl or any plan whlcli is inntually satisfactory. 

Chairman Wai.sii. What is the nilninmm rent and wliat is tlie iH'rcentage that 
it is figured upon? 

]Mr. Bh’UwiM). That is another te<Iinlca1 question I w’ould have to ask you 
to put it In your list. 

(See Berwlnd exliihit.) 

Ciiairman AVm.sii, Coiilil tell, for instance, how much per room is charged 
where a lioiise is rented? 

Mr. Bkuwim). No; I could not do lliat. 

Chairman Walsh. Are the <*liarges uniform for different parts of the 
country? 

Mr. Bkrwind. Well, they are wdiere we operate. 

(Miairman Wal.sh. I mean where you are iK'rsonally acquainted with it. 

Mr. Bkuwind. Yes, 

Chairman Walsh. Do you operate companies’ stores? 

Mr. Bkrwind. No. 

Chairman Wai.sh, Does any subsidiary company in which you are interested 
o|>erate companies’ stores? 

Mr, Bkrwind. No. When you say I am interested, I have got some interest 
in — when we open our properties you will bear in mind that this Is a very 
rough and unpopulated country generally w’here we operate, and it be^oni^ 
necessary for a company to start a store or something to facilitate the 
up of their plants ; b\it as soon as they have obtained to a magnitude 6t Jany 
amount those are disposed of, and we exercise no inlluence on them in any way. 
The men are absolutely at liberty to buy anywhere or everywhere they want, 
nud.,nobody is restrictetl from going in and selling anything they please. They 
have the fullest access to obtain property and to have their homes and every- 
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thiut' olse of (h«t kin<l. Wo, in fact, only look upon the stores ns a convenienr© 
for our men, and wiiore we <h) anything; in fiiat roKnnl we exercise our inllueiiK'e 
to keep I ho prl<‘os down ami not ndvanoe. 

(Mmirnion Walsh. You liave no such stores now at any of your properties? 

Mr. Hkuwini). No. 

Uhairinan Waihh. Or no other oonipnny? 

I\Ir. J’KitwiM). None of those JHuniJanles. 

Ohairnian Walmi. And no <*oini»any stores or anythin^!: of tlint sort? 

Mr. liKKwiN’n. No. 

(Tiairnnui Wai.sh. Hin»‘ you had any strikes In your Imlustry durin;' the past 
fno years? 

Mr, Uki:\\ iM). Yes; \\e lunl a strike in our Wostinoreliind property some three 
or four Vf'ars ajro, ami we had a tempor.ary hohlup, 1 thir»k, ahoui thrtv y(‘ar9 
apro in our t'ambria County inim‘S, hut it was nothin}.? of any linporiance — noth- 
of any leneth. 

Cliairnian Waisit. Are tln)se the only two in the past t\vo years? 

Mr. lU:i:v\ iM). I think so. 

Chairiiian Waish. \«m l)a\e hecn present at injiny ineetln^rs. I suppose, of 
your hoard of dlreetcu’s wluu'e lah<»r polieies to he pursiasl hy the corporation 
Ikhsi di.s('uss(d? 

Mr. r.niw IM). 1 was }?oin}: 1«» ^ay w(‘ are tojreiher very eonslanlly, hecause, ns 
I say, tiio otlieers are the hoard of din'< tors, so Unit you may say my company 
i.S e<aisfanlly tit a nieiuiiifr, ami tliosi' (juestions eonu* uj). 

Chainiitiii W\i.sir, Wonhl the mimites of .\onr hotird of directors Indicate any 
estJihlislMsl policy on tlie pair of tin* <lireet<»rs in re;?ard to lalior [lolicles? 

Mr. IlKKWiM). No. 'I'hat is all in our jieiieral correspond! ‘iici*. 

( 'liiiirnijui WALsit. And information as t<t comlliions, liow' they were di'ler- 
inine<I, Would he as you ha\e alrea<l.v stated? 

Mr. Dmiwi.nd. Yes. 

Chairman Waisii. Do you de<-i!le labor poliia’es in yotir Industry upon the 
Kanie htisis as you decide otlau* linancla! poIiei<>s? 

Mr. lhaiwjM). Will >ou imK th.at um-vijou turain? 

Chainnun Walsh. I)o you decide labor policies in ,^our industry the same as 
>oii decide tinnm'ial j)ollci(‘s? 

Mr. Bfiswim). Well, no. no; fmam-ial polieit's are very elianireahle comnuMll- 
ties, you kiU'W’. and ^^ry from time to time; hut hihor jiolicy Js ll.ved with ns, 
because it must he. We ctin not \ary a lal»or policy from day to day. We must 
have a certtiln tciuieral (nil line for ('oiidueiim; our hiisin(‘Hs. That Is arrived at 
in the way I expltiiiK’d to you <‘arll«'r. Tlu‘ bosses plus the mtimunM'S of the 
]/i’operties — that is, the supm-lntmidmits — report to the ;;enenil manairer, and 
the pen(‘rid inanafier is on tlie spot, In* knows inimedialidy what Is Koinj? on, and 
f;oes lmni('(liat»‘ly and attends to all the ditlieulli(*s that are involvisl and settles 
them on the spot. If there Is any ehanp* of waa:(‘ about to take place, that of 
(‘ourse c<am‘s to us iinimsliatidy, jis olliecu-s of the company; and as the olllc(>r8 
are tin* directors, too, of cour.se. then, In that wsiy that (p](‘sllon coiru'S up. 

(Miairman Walsh. At this jtoint, Mr. P.erwind, we will take an adjournment 
until 2’M) this afternoon. Will you please n'turn at (hat lime? 

(At 12,o0 of this Thursday, January 21, IhC), a imcc'ss was taken until 2.J0 
in the aftiTiioon of the .same day at the same place.) 

Ai rm iiKiis^— 2. m r. m. 

Present as before. 

(‘hairman Walsh. Will the hoiiM* j'lease come to order, and preserve perfe<T 
order; we are about to resume. 

TESTIMONY OF MR, EDWARD J, BERWIND—Contlnued. 

Chairman Walsh. Are there any corporations, Mr. Berwind, In which you 
are director — in any of the corporations of which you are a director la th(?re an 
organization of the employes? 

Mr. Berwind. I do not know whether there are any local organizations 
them or not ; we never inquire Into that at all. 

Cuairman Walsh. Have there ever be<*n to your knowledge? 

Mr. Berw'ind. Yes; I know’ there were a great many years ago — they were 
In the general organizations of labor, you know. 

Cliairman Walsh, Yes. 

Mr. Berwind. But not of late years? Dot for 10 or 12 years or more. 
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Chairman WALHif. Whal were tlie elTw:t.s of such or;;anizations, in so far as 
you were informed? Did you form any opinion as to the desirability or un- 
desirability of deallnj' willi em])loyes in or^ranizu lions? 

Mr. Berwind. No — our exiHudenn* lias tam?lit us that we dealt better witli our 
employees illreet. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What is \our opinion as to the effect uimn the employees 
well-bt‘ln;r? Is la* belter oil ori;ani/.ed so that he may deal colleetively, or 
otherwise? 

Mr. Bkuwino. I can oiil,\ say that a ri;;id iiuiiilry into the situation will 
show that our men — our mining' situation in our own proiiertles is considered 
tile best in tin* State* of l’enn'>:.\ Ivania. That is my answm* to it, and we are 
jiot oraunized. 

Chairman Wai.sji. How as to llie general effect, such as tlio .sii"j?estlon which 
>ou made prior to iuneli, for iustanct*, tliat tlie standard of wa>;es was lixe<l 
))y those Industrie's in whidi then* was orKaiiization : is that correct? 

Mr. Bkuwi.nd. Tlio orminizalions nppro\e of certain rates of waf;es. Those 
are generally proijiMl;;ate<l and lhe> lu'come the working rates throughout tlie 
(llstrh'ts where tla'y are in eipenition. 

Chairman Wai.mi. IIa\e \ou «'\er m.ule a slmiy of that condition to deter- 
mlnt' liow it happens that when the imiiiii sets a iirice for mining coal that the 
organizations In wlilcli tliere are* no union mine's, or In whicli tlie'y ttre elivieled 
among union or luamniem, always aelopt the* same* jiriee? 

Mr, BkuwiM). It has Ihh'II the' jiraetiee* of my <*onipany to pay the higlu'st 
wage's paid; lliat has bt'e'ii Its praeliee. to pay tlu' liiglu'st ri'giilar wage* paid. 
I can not possilily comme'iit in any other way tlian that. We are willing lo pa.\ 
tlie* hlglu'st wage', hiit we* do ne»( want lo he eloiiiimile'd hy any out*^i(l(* intiuenee 
In our husInesM. 

Chairman ^\'.\ISl^ Suppose* the* e\au.* (In»ppe*(l to epete* a low Icve*! under the'' 
eompetiihe' conditions ,\ou liaxe* 

Mr. BianviM) (Interrupting). Ve‘S. 

(Miairman Waisii. You would be- reeiuired to drop .yemrs? 

IMr. Ht;awiM). Ye'S, sir; eeunpe'tilion has nlwa.SN a ruling effect in our wag<*s. 

Clmlrmaii Wafsk. W'ould it 1m* yemr idem lliat tlie' fixing of wage's by tin* 
uidoiis in lliose* indnsirii's in wliieli eu’ganization eU»os e‘xist would tix tlie jirie'e 
iti all lndustr.^ ? 

Mr. Bkkw'im). T do not say it fixes ibe price*. 

(’liairman Wai.sh. In all plants in lliat iiidustr.v, I should say? 

Mr. IlKtewiNM). It is a iMdeiit factor in It. Tlu'y elo not fix it, but the cemten- 
tlon raised Is Ji fair wage*, and they arriee* at a e*emclusi(>n ami that Is always 
salisfneteiry to its and we pay it. 

('halrnian WAi.sir. AN'hat Is ye>ur attitude toward allowing reproseuita tires e»f 
labor unions to visit >our emi>Io\e*e*s nnel carry on their work among them? 

Mr. Bkuw'im). IVrsemally T am oppose*)! Id it, for the re'ason that the*y stimu- 
late trouble among pesiple wlm are satislled, and I elo not se'O why thc'y .should 
bo stimulated to trouble. 

(Tuiiniian Walsh. I>e>e*s that go all through Industry? 

Mr. llKHwiNn. I do not say all Industry, Imt in our Inelu.stry wiiere we pay 
the large-st wjige's and the welfare of euir men is the best — while W'o do not 
oppeise it, I do not tliink It is a gt’enl thing t)» lune the advocates of labor ceime 
in tlie're to .stimulate trouble. 

Chairman Walsh. As a n'sult of your expe'rience in indii.stry, Mr. Berfiflnel, 
del you belioNO tluit industrial eli.seemlent in Ame*iie*a is increasing or decreasing? 

Mr. Bkuwim). Well, I will tedl ye»u — inelustrial dise*ontent increases as to — it 
Is a question of supply anel deunand. Of emurse, di.scontent arises w'hen there Is 
a large* amount of lelle labor anel when there Is no place to employ enough of 
the peM)ple*, hut In tiniexs of pros|H'rlty I can not say that i.s exactly the same. 
In time's of j)rosi)erity labor knows that It is able to command a higher price 
and It trU's to gt*t it. 

Chairman Walsh. D)) you oh.serve any movements in either direction, so far 
as social dlsce)ntent is (“one*e*rne<l. of Its increasing or elecreaslng? 

Mr. Bkrwind. No; I can not say I have ohserveel any great difference in 
past years. ! 

Chairman Wai sn. You have in your employ coal dockmen, do you, ^Ir. 
Berwdnd? 

^Ir. Berw'ino. No. We have a pier on which Ave employ pier laborers, 

Chalrtfinn Walsh. How’ many employees do you have on that pier? 
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Mr. BfiRWiNi). I could nut tell you off-hand ; I ^jlKUild not think over KK) or 
125, if that. 

Chalniuiii Wal^h. How many harfje caplaiiiK have .\jm in the employ of yinir 
compiiiiy? 

Mr, Bebwind. Well, roundly, I should .say 125 or 154), 

("liainuan Walsh. Wiiat salaries ilo lhe.\ r<s el\e? 

Mr. liKKWiM). I do not know what their wall's an* nr)w. 

riiairman \Vaisii. Is It $50 per month? 

IMr. Klkwimj. I think so, 

(’liniriiian Walsh. !)(► their famille'. Ii\o mi the hoots? 

Mr. IlKKwiND. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Waimt. I>o the.\ liave children on the lntat^? 

Mr. liniiWiNn. I think so; [ am not sure of that. 

Omirmnn A\'ai..sii. What e<lm.allonal fm llities lia\e the children of tlie har^tO 
captains? 

Mr. Bkhw'inu. Tliey lay up eveiw iii^dit at piers, and they hav<‘ access to tho 
land a preat <i(‘al of the time. 

Cliairman 1\'al.sh. Jla\e .\ou ri><t*iM*<l any ta'oiests or (‘omphiljits from the 
captains of lhcsi‘ haraes as to the late of waua* paid Ihem? 

Mr. IlhiiwiND. Not enianatiiej; from (lie imm, hut laiianatlnK from people out- 
.sid(‘ of the iiam, we have. 

Chairman Wajsh. TIh“ captains are i)orft‘ctly salisfhal witli tlielr rale? 

Mr. Jh'.uwiM). Y<‘s; we foimd them to he so until these outside atrUftth'tiH 
came on aliout a .\ear aL'<L 

(’hainnaii W.Msir. Was ther(‘ a eomiiiith'e of iiar;je eaptaius in tho muploy 
of tlie Berw ind-Whlte Coal Co. anpointed to take up the matter of Increase in 
their pay, in the sprinji of lOJ.S? 

Mr. llKUWiM). I think there was. 

Cliairman Wai.mh. Uliat wa're tliey iKdmr paid? 

Mr. Bkrwim). I lliitdv $45 or $50 a month. We pay two rates of wapfos. I 
think the ohh'r captains a little hiLdim* wap:e tlian the junior ones. 

CImirman Wal.sh. Hid tliey orL^aniy.e to present their demamls or nspu'sts? 

Mr. IlFttwiND. Yes; I tliink l!i(*.\ oruaiiiized and smit a comniittw f<) us. 

Chali’inaii Wai sii. Hid th(‘y ortiafii/.e in the form of some jiarticular union? 

Mr. IlEawiND. No; I don’t know that th(‘.v did. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Wliat is the union to whicli the harjje captains w'ould 
naturally helonpr. if they joim‘<l an oraam/ation. if .vou know? 

Mr. JlEuw'iM). I do not know — I tlmik they havi' a hoatmeri’s union. That Is 
my own ju<lp:inent, I am not .sure nl>out (hat. 

Chairman Wvi.sii. Ho you deal with ortrunizations of your employec-s, Mr. 
Beiwvind, when tht‘y make demamls? 

JMr. Beuw'ini). Wo alwa.>s ro<'oi\e (hem ami h<*ar what they have to say — 
ye.s. That is, of our own <*mi)1oyees. always. 

Chairman Walsh, Who Is Mr. Vanwle? 

]\rr. Beiiwind. He Is at pn*scut In diarpfe of the delivery department of our 
business. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Would (hat (}ik«* In the part of your Industry where the 
barpe captaln.s are employeil? 

Mr. Beijwim). Yes; he has that direidly under his control. 

Chairman Walsh, Hid Mr. Vanwle call your attention to a request that liad 
be#» made upon him by the barpe captains, for an increasf* of pay In the sprlnp 
of 1913? 

Mr. Berwind. He did not call It to m.v attention, hut called It to tla? attention 
of the manapement of the office, who broupht It to my attention. 

Chairman Walsh. What action was taken by your company, w^aa the request 
In wTitinp? ♦ 

Mr. Berwhnp. I do not rememl>er whether It was in writinp or not, but I 
think the result w’a.s that we fixe<l the wnpe of the captains — all of them — 
at $50 a month, an inerea.se of .some 10 or 12 per cent. 

Chairman Walsh, You Increased it from $45 to $.50 a month? 

Mr. Berwind. I think so. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you receivo<l complaints from your laborers as to 
tlie shortape in their pay at different tlnn^, Mr. Berwind? 

Mr. Berwind. We have had — we received, I think, on one or two occaalons, 
statements that the people w'ho distributed the money to our employees— that 
they have retained certain amounts out of that money — they were not paid 
over, In other words. That Is to say, the ofl^je delivered the money to the men 
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In i'hni’Ke of the dock, and he dhl not pass It over, but we could never trace the 
slishtest foundation for that story. In other words, we are not engaged in any 
enterprise to do men out of their labor or earnings and won’t be a party to It. 
and any man who does it will be discharged ; we do not do that sort of business. 

(Chairman Wat.kii, Wliat sort of Investigation did you make? 

Mr. Hkkwim). We made a very, very complete investigation, ns far as we 
could i)ossll)ly make It, i-nd we could not get any trace of any such thing having 
hapf)eri(‘d. 

(’hairiiiaii Wacsii. What sort of a report was made to the men who made the 
charge on that? 

At]-. r.KuwiM). We told them .simply we knew it couhl not luit)i»en again, and 
vve tohl tlxMU we knew it never had happened. 

t’luiirmaii VV'ai.sh. Have you had strikes in your iiulintry witliin (he i)ast few 
years? 

Mr. Rkhwivi). I do not think within two years. 

(’halrinan Waj.hii. In the truns|)ortation [sirt of your industry, Mr. Berwind? 

Mr. Bkiivvini). The fransportjitlon p:irt? 

(’luiiniiim W’aish. Ye.s, sir. The wjitcu* transportation? 

Mr. liKiaviNi). Vi\s. 

(’hjilrnian Wai.sii. That was the ll)i;{ ira'idriit y<Mi spok(‘ of the tinie tiuit tliat 
happeniMl? 

Mr. Hkuwini). Yes. 

(Miairman Walsh. Tliat is wliat hajipened jit that time, as I recollect, that 
tliat strike occurred? 

Mr. Bkkwim). Oil, >es; they had quil<‘ a lot of men that left and we put in 
new men and the otiaa-s came ba<-k aft(‘rwar<ls. 

(llmii'infin Walsh. Is this incident >011 refer to the incident where outsiders 
Intervencil? 

Mr. Bkkwind. Ye.s. In fact, they abandoned our prf»p(*rty, h‘ft it floating In 
the river without giving us notice that they were going; Just left the heats tliero 
run wild. 

(’hainnan Walsh. W'as that after the organi/aition was perfected or was It 
before? * 

Mr. Bkrwind. No; that was — they dhl that overnight. 

(.lliairmaii Walsh. WImt 1 was trying to .g<‘t at was. Mr. Berwind, wliotlier or 
not they did that before or after the <lemand was made, l)efor«* or after tlio 
.strike? 

Mr. Bkrwim). I pn^bahly think they had fornmiated — the demand w'as made 
In a liurry overnight. They wanted this thing and they were not willing to 
wait, and if we were not going to do it right away they would stop, and tliey 
abandoned everytliing where it stood. This property was all perishalile prop- 
erty, tloatlug In the city of New Y(u-k In barges and alongside of steamers in the 
river and in otluT ))la<-e.s. 

(iiainnan Wai.sh, Was tla're a c<dlislon in that instance between the strikers 
and the nonunion men? 

Air. Bkrwim). I think not. I mean a.s far ns I know. Yes — not a collision 
l>etwcen the strikers and nonnnloii men, but tlie strikers did interfere with the 
dl.scharge of the coal, and the new men tliat w-ero put in there, and did inter- 
fere, I think. In every way. 

(’halrinan Walsh. Were there lives lo.st in the controversy? 

Mr. Bkrwind. No; I think not. There was .some violence, but not ofHany 
very great character. 

(Tiainnan Walsh. Wa.s there any person who attempted to intervene directly 
In the nuitter with you, any i>er.son or persons from the outside? 

Mr. Berwind. Not that I recall, except a labor-organization man, I think, 
came to sih? us once or twice. 

Ohairman AValsh. Do you have some questions, Air. Weinstock, that you 
would like to ask? 

(kimmlssloner Weinstock. Yes. 

CJhalrmnn Walsh. C’ommlssioner Weinstock desires to ask .some questions. 

(’oipmlssloner Weinstock. Air. Berwind, from your ob.servation, what advan- 
tage, If any, has organization beim to labor? *' 

Mr. Berwind. Well, properly conducted organization is an advantage.' The 
trouble is that our experience has been with organization that it Is not always 
carefully conducted or, as u rule, especially in those Industries such as those 
I am engaged In, which takes in u rather ignorant class of the community, and 
Is not very skilled labor. A great many of them are foreigners, and they are 
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misled as to the situation, and It is very dlfllcnlt to oomniunloate, so that I um 
not convlnml ; I do not think that I can answer anythin;,' better than to say that 
under certain conditions or;;anlzed labor has !nu1 an linprovln;; tendency and In 
other c^aKlitloiiK it has pnahieeil ;rr<‘ait harm. 

roinnilssloner Weixstock. Well. now. taking the conditions as wo fin«l them 
tin V c** "■»"»ktH‘ss<'s iind all the faillnj^s and all the shortcomln;rs of human 

Mr. Kekuivi). Yes. 

(Nunmissioner Weixstock (continuln;r>. A.s they are. ami then takln;? the 
country as a unit, do you think that labor, on the winkle, would be better or 
worse olT if or;:aniza1 if»n was wlfMMl out? 

]Mr. P.EiiwiM). Well, I think orj:auizatlon umler limitations. 1 will put It that 
way, would he of benefit. That is to say. 1 think— I do not think the entire 
yipln;; out of all or;mnlzati4ms pnxiures a p»od »'lT('et unless >ou ean pn^liice 
laws which are nau'c rlKl<l. Now. in my industry, if I could make th(‘ laws 
and enforce them, I wouhl make the mov,f ri;:i(l laws fnr the (.i)eralor and the 
employ(‘r of labor that could possibly be mad.e. and Ik. hi the iMiiph.y.v to an 
(‘fpial resj.onsibility. And I wouhl make tla.se laws so that it wouhl be lmi>os- 
sible To do an\thinti utdair. *^1 h(*re is no doubt about it auionyst flu* etnployer.s 
of labor there are those who take advanta^re of their lu.sitlon at times. Hut 
the labor or;,mni/atlou can m.t correct that. It will do that anyway, wiiether 
there are labor or;:anlzations <.r not Hut 1 say that if we couid i>ass minluR 
laws— \y' have \.*ry p.od minii.;; laws in l’enns\ Ivaida. but not so li.a.d in 
(*st \ ii'i^lnia — if we could pass mimn;^ haws <»f tiu* m<»s( rl^id character and 
make otTenses criminal where an <.p<>rator or emiiloyer did m.t treat his imm 
ri;rht, as wadi as holdln.i' tlu* na*n to it. 1 wouhl be tlu* most ch( 4 *rful advocate 
of it, because we, tlu* conc<*rns that try to do well by our men, arf* jmnished 
by the irre^'ularlties where th(*y are practiced In ottu*r dir(‘cilons, 
Commis.sioner Wi.r.xsTocK. 1 se(*. An* w(* to un(h*rstand that you wouhl sub- 
HtitTite letrisl.atlon for ortranizalion? 

Mr. Hkhwini). I wa.uld sut:p‘st certain le;rlslallon 

(k)mmissiom*r WriNsrOcK ( Interrupt um'l. For oriranization ? 

Mr. Hruwi.M), Well, in my particular industry. Of course, 1 have nf\t studhHl 
the positions of any <.ther industries. I am speakin;; of our own industry ami 
of the iK‘ople wa* have to deal with. 

Commissioner Wr.iN.siocK. Tliat is, you would suhstitute l(>;:islation that 
would eontnd and re^mlate not (.idy the workiT hnt also the employer? 

Mr. Heuwini). Pr(.tect the worker absolutely unrl prot(‘et the eiuployer and 
carry it out. That is the judnt. 

Commissioner Weixstock. That is. y<.u would suhstitute Icgishillon that 
would protect the worker ai^alnst the unfair employer? 

Mr. HEawixn. Ves. 

Comnils-ioner AVeixstock. And protect the employer aj:ainst the unfair 
worker? 

Mr. Herwixd. Tlie unfair worker; fair play, In otlier wmrd.s. 

Commissioner Wein.stot k. AVhat Ie?:lslatlon, f<.r oiample, would you Ry/j^Kest 

nlonp? those lines as to jwotect 

Mr. Berwixu, That Is a Ion;? story in <mr busine.ss. 

Commisshuier AVejxstock (continuing:). Apilnst the unfair employer? 

Mr. Bkrw'ixd. Tlie laws must 1m* ri;:idly enforced. The minin;: laws In Penn- 
sylgunia are in pretty p.od shape at rids tiim*. In AVest A'li^dnla 1 think (here 
.should be miMl idea (Ions there. Hut the iroulde is m.t so mmdi In the law nn it 
is in the enforcement. 

Commissioner AA’eixrtoc’K. T see. I>o you have in Pennsylvania, for example, 
the InitiatlvT*, referendum, ami recall? 

Mr. Berwind. I think not. 

Commissioner AA^eixstock. You do not? 

Mr. Berwind. No. 

Commls.sjoner AVein.stock. Then what protection has the worker aprainst bad 
laws being enacte<l or against the enforcing of gootl laws that are on the Rtafute 
books? 

Mr. Berwind. The men who go to the legislature—they are very numerous, 
the workers, and they look out for their laws, and I think any falr-mlndiKl 
op^ator wouhl welcome such a law and help to pass It himself. 

Oomnils-sloner We|N8to<k. How' about the unfair mine oi)erator? 

Mr. Berwind. ThAt is the way to reach them, O'rtninly all the labor ought 
to be for it, and certainly all the fair-minded operators ought to be for it. 
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Commissioner Wkinsukk. Well, I sujuKKe In Pennsylvania to-day you liave 
some laws on tlie statute l>(x>k.s timt are K'Hal the employer anti for the 
worker? 

Mr. IlKfnviM). Oil, llie laws in Pennsylvania are pretty well carried out; 
that Is, they aie well (“nforee<l. 

Connnissioner Wi instock. Old 1 nialerstand you to .say that they were not 
beloK en force! !. :\lr. Perwind? 

Mr. Pkkwim). I .say — I did not say they w<‘re not In Pennsylvania. Penn- 
syl\ania laws ai’e not only \ery j;ood, hut they are pretty well enforced, iten* 
crally enfor((Ml, an<l the evec^ptions to that are not ^ery ^reat. Hut in the 
Vlr;rlnlas it is not .so. in K<‘ntueKy. and in tlu^.se newer Slates where lninin^^ i.s 
Jiot as w('ll develoix'd. 

(!oniinlssi(»ner \\'m.nsto( k. Wcdl, then, I .should .jud;:e from the statements 
that you h!i\e Just m:i(h‘ (hat if you were a w<n*ker, for example, that you 
would a<ho<'ate h‘^l.-'lutlon rather than orjranlzation. That I.s, you yvouhl say 
to your fellow workers, " f.ei u-: ”i*t the propm- leuislation on (he statute hooks 
.so that W(' may Ix' prop'cti'd .and relie\ed,” in iilaee of nttemptliij; to oi\irani'/.e 
labor unions? 

Mr, Ih'.itwiM). ^'es; 1 think so. 1 think you will t'ffect much more in that 
particular Industry, 

Commissioner ^\'n^slO( ic. Tlow could you and I, ns indiyidual w'orlrer.s. ;xet 
su(‘h iirotc'ctlve laws on the .staiute ho<»Us unit'ss we ditl orpranize and did it 
colh'd i\ ely V 

Mr. Pkuwim*. !My (hair sii\ lh(\v lia\e Ju.st as mueh aeei'ss to the le?,d,*,]alure 
as you and I hav(‘, and they ar<' very mueli moi’o minuM’oiis, and tlu'y are very 
yvi'll r(‘pr('s(‘nted. 'J’hey .s(MuI tladr reprt‘S(mtali\(‘ peoi)!e tluMa*. In fact, their 
stia'iiulii is so ;;r('Mt that \ei-y often they are disposed to liain haekward in favor 
of laws wliieli arc' md altoirether fair to Ihe employer; so the employer ha.s no 
advantage there, 

CommissloiKa* Wmn’siock. 1 scaa 1’aklim^ Ilie history of or;,aiaiz(*d lalior in 
(his eoiifitry as a whole, do you (hink dial Irndes-iinioiiism, for example, has 
been helpful or liarmful (o lh(‘ .\merieau waL;(* (aimer? 

.Mr. PiKwiM). 1 tliiiik (hat lliat Is a v(‘ry mi\ed qui'sHoii. I jjiink, as I told 
you h(‘fore. in (■(M'lain classes of work (hal or::anl/.a( ion was helpful. In other 
chiss(‘s It Is harmful, esp(‘eially wlnaa' (h(‘ chiss(‘s of )»(.‘(»]>le are not .such as to 
he liilellijieiil and understand your laMmiatr(‘s aljo;r(‘liH'r and an' not edueahvl 
ui> to a hlj^lier standard it Is very hard to eommuniea to with them and to 
mak(' them see what their Ixast inlma'st is. M’lu* in((a’('st of any employ’or of 
lahor who wislu's to sueeeial and Is successful Is lo hav(‘ his (‘inployaa'S satis- 
ti(al. '!'() that end In our particular hnsjness we ;^ive tliom — we contribute to 
all their eliurclu's; w(* pay for all (he sehoolhoiis('s. I built hospitals. We have 
{jflven them over to Uk' nieii to manage; {ilven IIksu rlijht over to them. We pro- 
vide th('m witli playurounds and .such thimis as will hrln^r those iieoplo into a 
.state of mind vvIk'Iv lh(\v vvlll he s.uisfied with (In' llv('s they liv(\ They are 
often in vei'y remote districts at liiiu's — not all of them — Penn.sylvania not so 
mueli ns in VirjL,dnia, and their opportunities for ph'asure are limited, and I 
think It IxyoriK's of every employer of lahor to ameliorate their condition as 
much as possible. 

Commis.sioner Wkinsiock. Are (ln're any of your p('ople tlial are orgiini/.eil ? 

IMr. Pkkwim). 1 do not know. We (h) not r<‘eo^Mdz(' 

(\>mmlssi()iier Wkinstock. You do not deal with lliem? 

Mr. Pkkvvind (eontlnulnfrl. At all as onrunizations. 

(N)mmlsslouer AVeinstock. So that y<»u have not ent(‘re(l into any agreiunent 
with them? 

Mr. Reuwim), No. 

(kimmissioner Weixstock. A'(ni Jint deal with each individual os a separat(» 
unit? 

Mr. Pekwind. We deal w Kh our situathm. and the thini; is taken up with our 
immajiers, the dilTerent immapm’.s, and after (lu'y have taken it up aud dis- 
l>o.siHl of it It Is then broiijtht to our exeeiitlve eoiunilttty and we then finally 
dlsivise of it 

Coiniui.ssloner AA'eixstock. In common with the r(\st of us, Mr. P.erwind, you 
know, of c<3ur.se, know there has b«»eu a j?reat deal of indu.slrlal unrest In this 
country ? 

Mr. Bekwind. Oh, yes. 

Oommkssioner M'eixmock. That ha.s been growing in more recent years? 

Mr. Bekw’ind. Yes. 
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0/ommlssioner AVlinstock. Now, yon lone «n oniployor on ii scnlo, I 
take It, and tliat you have htnai a Htudent of these* ))r(vl>Ienis. 1 am sure that 
your opinions will l>e valuetl lo the eoniuilsshm. Whut reimMllal sugKt‘«tlons 
can you make to ilie eommlsslou aloiiK the lines of hrlnKluH: about a hi;ch('r de- 
gree of industrial jM‘a(e, ami l(‘sseniijg of the underlying causes for unn^st, for 
industrial unrest? 

Mr. HiittW'iND. A\'ell, the eliicieucy of all organl/ations is dependent upon tlie 
men that are in coidrol of them, where tlmM* unions lia\e hetai guided by Imnds, 
<*ouservatI\e leaders who were fair and moan to be fair, 1 think they have made 
very considerable i)r(»gress. fader another form it irritiil('s and aniagonizeM. 

I do not think you can lay down im.\ \er\ g<*ner,il rule for that organization, 
l)et‘aii.se it must be adniitttHl by tliem. by tlie laiMO* miioiis tliemsei\i‘S, they must 
admit that all of tlieir unions l»a\e not been \er> conser\ali\<’ly managiHl. ^ 
Our own experience is what 1 ba\e told >ou. We do n«>t naogaize tla‘ unions. 
We do not ask any man who comes to woiU lor us wliether lie hr longs to ii 
union; we give him the be<t we ba\e to gi\e and we I'xpect him to treat us 
fairly. 

(’oinmissioner Wkinstoik. Well, in jaissiug, I i;ike It from wliat you have 
said, Mr. Iterwlnd, that >»ai believe that ibo Imrden and responslbllily rests 
ii{M)n tlie sliuiilders of organized lal*or t<» selo. t as ibeir loaders represmilatlve 
men wliose ebaraejers are al>o\e n-proadi and wlio have intidllgence 

Mr, ilKKWivD ( iiiterrui>ting). 1 think that woahl very mmli lielj) matters. 

fomniisslonor Wmnsmkk. And if llscj selected cr(»oks or men that are In- 
compet(Mit or unfair it would lead to IroubleV 

Mr. Pkkwim). Yes; that is rialit. 

fonmii.ssioner ANijnsioik. And that was not exactly my iiolnt. I evidently 
did not make my meaning clear. 1 was not referring pari iculurly to your liull- 
■vidual Indnstry, but I was putting the (pie.stion to >on as a clliz«>n, We have 
been appointed by foiigress to Investigate into tin* causes underlying iiiiresl, 
and to make to foiigress nsauiimeinlations for ronu-dial li‘gislation. Now. wo 
can't dig these reiin'dles out of our own inner ( onscionsness. We. must invito 
the aid of emi>l(tv ers and workers tin* country over, nn‘n of exi>crience, ]in*n of 
judgment, and nn'u of tlnnight. Ami vve come to you as a commission, so to 
speak, asking >oii to help us, a.sKiiig jou to give us tlie beiieht of whalever 
suggestion you may have to iiiaUe along these lim*s. 

Mr. Hhuvvivi), I do not know that 1 am comjn tent to pa.ss on tlie gen- 

eral lalior proposition of the eounlry. 1 would like to do that, and I mn ]U*r- 
fectly willing to Jiass on anything vvilh vvhn-li 1 liavc be(‘ii coiiin*cted. I do not 
tliink the results (tf Inlior unions have InMui happ.v in our particular industries 
lor the reasons 1 a.ssigned. And I lielievc tliat tlie best results iu all thu.so 
regions would bo obtained In tin* mining n*glons in tiie way tliat 1 suggested, 
that if the milling laws are properly drawn and (‘nforev*!! there Is no occasion 
for complaint from the men. If tli(‘y are onforci*d the unscrupulous operator 
would be cliecked at once, even mnn* so if I bad my way. 

Commissioner Wkinsiock. Well, Ibeii, siiimnliig up, I take it that jour iw>sl- 
tlon is this — that your answer to my ipie.stion would he this; I'liat you helieve 
the way to get a higher degree of imlnstriul pt*ace, a way to minimize I lie iiiider- 
lying causes of unrest, is along tlie liiie> of wise and iulelilgent legislation V 

Mr. Ukkwjnu. I tliink so. 

fommissioner AVkin.siock. Uut you are ma javpared to suggest whut that 
lcgl»latIon should 

Mr. Bkrwind. Yes; and along the lines ef sui»r»lv and demand and the flixefl 
wage. We always must be — Hint must be regulated Unit way, I tun siwaklng 
of all other regulations outside of the wage. 

Commissioner Weixhtock. That Is all. 

Chairman WAi.nSH. Commissioner lA*iino:i would iike to n.sk yon a question. 

Commissioner Lknnon. Mr. Berwind, in hiM*uklng of the alleg<‘d mismanage- 
ment ofc labor organizations, do .vou tliink tliat they are more blamable in that 
respect than the managers of corporations? 

Mr. Berwind. In a general way, you mean, Mr. rommi.ssloner? 

Commissioner Lennon. ye.s. I iii(*an In a general w'ay ; yes ; un<I its effect 
upon the citizenship of the Uniteil States. 

Mr. Berwind. Well, I would say tills: That the employers of labor, in many 
instances — I can not mention the lndivi<lual ones— but I think there are In- 
stances occurring constantly wliere employers are inconsiderate; no doubt 
about that; and that exists. On the other hand, I <lo know that very often 
lalmr leaders, whether mistaken or not, stimulate trouble wliere It is not ueces- 
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fiary and where the irrlevance does not exist. Now, those two things exist on 
both Hides of the fence to a certain extent. 

(Vnnniissjoner Lkxnon. Is it, possible that the vie\vix)lnt of the wageworker 
and the employer or the heml of the great eoi*poration in summing up these 
Hltmithms Hve the liilng dltTerently ; what you set* as being wrong or incon- 
sistent or harmful that the workman s(,*es the opposite — that is, to his benefit? 

Mr. Ib'KuiM). i\o; I (lilnk that labor unions are very arbitrary and I do not 
think that the enjployers are as arbitrary as labor. I do not. 

(\unmlssioner I.knnon. You mentloneil something with regard to your scale 
for mining? 

Mr. Hkhwind. Yes. 

(Commissioner Iucnxon. You have Im'cii in the Imsiness, a<'cor(ling to your 
testimony, as I rememlier, some twenty*odd years or thirty? 

Mr. liKitwiND, More than that. 

(Commissioner Lknnon. Thirty years. What foreo ha.s been the nio.st effective 
force in hetlerlng the condition of miners iit the T’liited Stab's during tlie last 
30 years, that of the organized <»p<‘rators or that of the organized miners? 

Mr. I’.Kiiwi.M). 1 tliink the demand for coal lias made the operation better, 
because the operator could pay more to Ids employees tlian lie could under 
other clreumstam'es. As to belbu-ing llie eonditlons, 1 think tlie conditions are 
<lue to the laws, tin* imiu'ovement of the laws and the enforcement of the laws, 
I don’t think it has lu'cn brought about by organization. 

(Cornmissiom'r J.kxnojV. Yon do not? 

Mr. ilEKvviND. No; not In our industry. I am speaking particularly of our 
industry, Mr, (Commissioner. 

(Commlssi(»ner Lknnon. Yes. I live In a country wliere they mine coal my- 
self; I utn not a coal miner, though. 

Mr. ItKKWIND. No, 

(.Commissioner Lknnon. The rate that Is now paid by you, 00 rents a ton — 
was not that a rate tliat was agnvd upon by the mimas’ organizations and the 
operators? 

Mr. IlKHWiND. Oh, I think so; yes. 

Commissioner Lknnon, Then, so far n.s the payment of Hint rate Is eoncernHl, 
the miners’ organization were one party to the making of that rate? 

Mr. lUaiwiNi). Well, 1 will tell you bow much they were. When the rate was 
advanced we voluntarily advanced that rate and forced the entire mining com- 
munity to put It In. The fact is that ^^e did It. We put tlie notices on the 
drift mouth onrsclvi's that the rate of wages was advanced .so much. 

('Commissioner Lknnon. Itefore the agreement had been made? 

Mr, llKKwiNi). llc'fore llicre had been any agreement made. 

(ConmiisslomM* Lknnon. 1 wanted to a'<k you one or two que.stions regarding 
children on these hoat.s. Wind opportunity wouhl those children have for edu- 
cation If they wen* <>n shore only of nights? 

Mr. llEKwiNi). Well, Mr. CCoimulssi.nier, you are gelling me on a proposition 
I have not looked vt*ry clo.sely Into. Tlie Ijoaling proj)o.siii(m is an oUl one here, 
and ha.s existed .so long ami has Ix'conie a question of custom for these men to 
live on their boats. It might he Ix'tter If they wouhl have their families live 
on sliore; I don’t know whether it would or not. But we give them the he.«Jt 
tlmt can he given t.hcni on those boats— give them the best facilities possible 
and give them constant labor ; that is to say, we never lay them off. 

Uominlssloner Lknnon. Ihx's that fact of giving them e<instant labor, does 
that mitigate any evil that may lx? perpetrated against the children by depriv- 
ing them of opismtunltles of edueatlon? 

Mr. IlKttwiNn. I liave never taken up that proposition. It is n new propo- 
sition to me, about the chlhlren; I have not thought much on that score. 

Commissioner I.(Ennon. I have been asked to .submit a question to you, Mr. 
Berwlnd, as follows: How would the wag<‘s of miners be fixed if there were no 
unions? ^ . 

Mr. Bkbwind. Well, they would be fixwl then by the larger companies, I 
supptxse — the larger concern.s that have Infiiience upon the tra<le of the country 
w»>ulfl establish the rate of wage.s which would be followed by others. 

(Chairman Walsh. Mrs. Harrlman desires to a.sk you some que8tiona,)Mr. 
Berwlnd. ' ^ 

<:V)rnini.ssioner Harriman. Now to get buck, Mr. Berwlnd, to the boating 
question, T have not heard your former testimony, but I would like to know If 
you ever have beard of the alleged horrible moral conditions existing according 
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to the evidence of witnesses tlmt came l)efore us last spring aiul told us of the 
ver^atl conditions whicli they said weiv existing tliei*e. 

Mr. liERwixD. I was goiiig to say lliis, that of course you know that the boat- 
men — they are ina<lo up of a class of pet^ple that are a good tleal on the wharves 
and not a very Idghly (ultlvjitcil or cilucaUMl set of iKM)ple. Now, these pi‘ople — 
of coursti there may ia' abuses can hai)pen on tliese b<»ats, luvuiise they aix; 
hirwl at so imicli a day or so much a month — that is, these men are. Now, 
in different eompanies they havi‘ <litYerent stirts of lahor to |Hu-forin. Ui (ho 
authnuite e<mipanU‘S they keep them lying up 30 days, 1!0, 10. 30 days at a place. 
With ns, our boats are moving a great tleal nn»rc. Wc ke«‘p them ccmstantly 
going, ainl therefore we can not tell — I could not tell — .mui cxa<’tly about these 
irregulunties that ^tnl s]M‘ak of. 

< ’ommi.s'>ion(T Hakhiman. No; 1 meant had you ht'jird of thisn at all? 

.Mr. IlKiiwiM). Not on our own boats, 1 have not. We ha\e had no com- 
plaints to us; none whatever. 

(’oininissioner Hakmman. Thank .\<ni, Mr. IJerwiiid, 

Chairman Walsh. Just one <piestioii in tliat <HininH-tioii. You say your boats 
are eunstantly mo\ing, and tin* men, women, and 4-liildren go witli llieiu. 

.Mr. JthUWiM). 1 d<m’t know whetlier tlM‘ women and elnldreii are on the 
boats all the time or not; Imt we liave fa<ilities on tlu-se boats to take care of 
their famllii'S. ami we assume tlu*y ino\e aliout a good deal. 

Chairman W m sn. Hn\e you i-vor gone on any of the boats yourself 

Mr. liiJKWiM) (interrupting). No 

Ciuurman Waish (eonlimilng). To look at tlie living conditions? 

Mr. liKHWiM). (Ml, y's; I liave their cabins. 

Chairman Wai-sh. Do you Know of .\oiir own kiiowlt'dge whetlier or not 
there are men, w<niu'n, and eldldrim on (Im’-c boats tliat are constantly moving? 

Mr. HKiiwiND. Well, 1 say I tliink tliey li\e on the iioals and iiroliably move 
from plio e to place. 

Chainiiaii Waish. What jihu'e to what place? 

Mr. r.iJJiwiNU. Well, from tlie d<><k, f<u‘ instance, to the point of delivery. 

('liairmaii W m sH. How far do tlic.> run? 

Mr. r.LHwiM). ^\^‘ll, not very far— ai-ross tlie river or perliaps a mile or two. 
They are all witliin wliat are (ailed the ferrying circulL lH‘re. They are not 
bent long distances on our boats. 

Chairman Walsh. Hav(‘ y<tu any i>Ian In jour organization for obsiTvlng the 
conditions of family life on tlies(* lioals 

Mr. Bkrwind (interrupting). No. 

Cliairnian Walmi (continuing). Or the moral comlitioiis? 

Mr. BEinviM). But we keep as much of a survey so that there are no Immo- 
ralities on the boat, as nearly as we can. 

(Jiairmun W’alsh. Wliat is tliat? 

Idr. Berwind. \VV have suiMuintendents and men nil over tlie liurbor to 
l<Kik after llie property and see to delivi*ries, and their duties also are to sec 
after tlie boats. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you give tluin instructions about looking after the 
moral cfiuditioiis on the boats? 

Mr. Bkrwinu. (di, they are given g(*neral Instructions to see tJiat there are 
no abuses of any kind, and they correct them. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Are there any laws under which these boats are 
investigated or policcKl in any way? 

Mr, Berwind. You mean local laws? 

Commissioner O’Connell. State laws or city laws? 

Mr. Berwind. Well, they oiierate umDr lit (‘uses, I tlilnk, under the State, and 
I think they have a right to go aboard and iiisfK.*ct them any time they want to; 
but I don’t know that they are particularly opcratCHl under any specific law 
except that license. They pay so much for the use of the boats. 

CoiniKssioner O'Connell. Are there any reports made as to the Investigations 
by authorised officials? 

Mr. Berwind. I don’t know that any organized reports are made. I don’t 
know—I have never seen any if they have one. You mean to the State, do you? 

Commissioner O’Con.nell. Yes; to some authorized official. 

Mr. Berwind. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell, For instance, do births and deaths occur on these 
boa^s? 

Mr. Berwind, Well, I can not answer that from absolute knowledge; but I 
assui^ it t^t be the case if these people live on board. 
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CJommlssioner O’Connell Who would be suppofMKl to have that record? 

Mr. Kehwim). That riH'ord would l»e kmiwn hy the Muperintendent. Our 
Buperlptendeid would know that. 

OommiKshuior ()’(’onnkll. Are there any aiTun;;einenN wl\ereby medical 
attendance i« provided? 

Mr. IlERWJXD. No; 1 think not. We have accessible at our pier always a medi- 
cal fierson — a nuHlical attendant — who can he reached, and tl»ese lM)ats go to 
the pjei* every day or two. Uemeinl)er, theso boats are not long away from the 
pier. They art* only gone tw<» or thre(‘ da\s. and then from one to another 
pl(‘r in New York, so medical a<lvice Is alwa\s accessible to these ix^'oph*. 

Commissioner O'CoxxELr,. Have you had an\ reports as to moral or immoral 
conditions that might exist? 

Mr. llFRwiNa. No. 1 Just iiii.swered that question. 

Commlssloiu'r O’CoxMa.i,. Now, then, just (tiie other question. In tlio mining 
Ijaliistry, if the miners liad not been organized In .some form or to some extent 
during Die past 30 y(*ars, would jour eompanies be paying as high a rate of 
wages to-day if there Jiad he<*n no orgjiriizatlon at all among the miners? 

Mr. IlEHWfxo. That is a pi'etly hanl question to answer. 

Commissioner 0’(-V)xnei i.. I want to get after what Ims hc<*i\ the fon’c that 
l«as raised the wages. 

.Mr. Jlr.nwiNU. Well, I will t<'ll you (he f<'r<‘e. The scarcity of labor raises 
wages more than anything else. Wh<*n there K a gr<*at demand for labor and 
there is not siillicU'iit lalxu* lo be laid labor see^ jlmt it gels all that belongs to 
It Jind }is mucb more as It can get. 

Comml.ssiuncr ( >'Conxki,i.. That mu.st be In an organi/.isl capacity, llu'n? 

]Mr. IlKKWi.N'u. Ob. no; that docs not follow. They can commami it, becau.se 
W(» have been sliort of lalior for the hisi >l\ <»r eight jears, and. jis 1 slatisl here 
a little while ago, you were lalUing jibour labor organizations— my conceiai, 
which has been unabit*, with all tin* diligcixc poN*dblc, to got lab()r to work 
more Ilian 10 <la.\s a nioidh In the Stale of IV'iinsj hania, so that our capital-— 
tlial sa/iie ca|)ital would prodinn'-— is losing 7 days’ lim<^ c\cry mmith because 
labor nad made enough in 10 da.\s to satisfj ihcmsclv(‘s and because they arc 
paid on the ton basis. 

Commissioner 0’<k)NNKr.i.. Then, am I lo understand— I <lo not want to ]uit 
word.s in jour mouth— )»ut is it jour opinion timl conditions of employment as 
to wage and lioiirs rould liave Ix'en as good as th(‘y an* now, ri'gardless of 
whelhtr there w('re organizations or not? 

Mr. llKKWi.M). J think so I think the hiw of suj>ply and demand of labor 
and men — (»f course, the law of siu>ply and demand makes the necessity for 
labor, do(*sri't It? And If that labor is \erj (*.\cessive, of course they do not 
get as high a wage as if it was short of (he amount rf*<iuired. In other word.s, 
there has hoeii a shortage of labor, and certainly the hihor unions have struggled 
very hard lo kwp that shorlag<* going all the lime; and that has stimulated 
the rise in wages In a very Idgh degn*e — v(‘ry great degree. That is the reason 
I make that answer lo your statement. I think if we had Ivad a great nbundanee 
labor In this country, more than we i\*qulretl. I have no doubt the wages 
would lm\e been lower than (hey are to-day. 

Commissioner O’Ooxneu,, If there had Im*cu no organization of labor at all? 

Mr. llEKWTM). Yes; it wouldn’t make any dKTerence whether you had an 
organization or had not an organlzuUon. I think that would have been the 
case. 

Commissioner O’Conxkii. Now, as to legislation. You .say you Ixdleve that 
In all things, oxceid possibly wages, conditions of employment might bo legls- 
on? 

Mr. Berwixo. Ye.s. 

Commissioner O'Coxxett. Now. would jou feel that It should legislate for n 
inlnlimim wage? 

Mr. Bkrwind. No; I did not particularly refer to the question of (XWipensa- * 
tioii In that. There are ahu.ses in ail bu.stne.sses, and tliere are abuses in the 
mining business which unscrupuloa.s iWM>ple, Avhether emploj'er.s or etnployee.s, 
practice. They are not nil wntined to the employees, by any means; an^i, I., 
^say. mining laws requiring ct»rtniii— mining laws for the safety of the m^n and 
the operation of the property, and for their protection in every way, and also 
covering the operator, is the way to force Imnesty on both sides ; but It has 
got to l)e enforced. You can not have the law and have it lay a dead letter. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You believe in laws for compeiisatlon 

Mr. Beewixd (interrupting). In other words, I believe in absolt||^ fair, play. 
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Commissioner 0 ‘Connelt« You I>oUovo th(‘ro slionltl l>o n Inw of compensation 
to limvUle for ineu wiien iiuiitne<l aiul iiijiirefj? 

Mr. Bbbwind. Oh, that wo have. Yes; wo lR*liovo in that, niul it is going 
in our State. 

CoiniriissiomT O'OoxNKi.r. It is not golrife in Penn.sylvonla ? 

Air. ItLKWiM). Well, tfioy are getting it. It la in pnH‘(‘s,s of being goltiMi. I 
boliovo that law, when it Is wIiipiKal into proper sliaiH*, is all \ery good. am 
nof ()pp<tsed t<t it at all. It (hixmds on tlu* form they put it in. ^ 

('ludrnian \Vai,sii. Commissioner Itallard woubl liUi* to ask yoii some ques« 
tlons. 

(^)mml.'-.sioner ILu.i.aro. Air. Berw Ind, referring otn e more to these boats and 
the eondilioius of iif<* on the l>oats, liave those eondilions existed for a long 
time, and .\our eoinjainy Inherittti the .same metluHl of handling the boats? 
lias that his'ii going on htr years? You did not initiate th<‘se methods? 

Air. llKKwi.M). .Not at all. The\ ha\e Imsmi with ns e\<'r sine<‘ we haM‘ l)eim 
In huslnes.s, and we ha\e had no eoinplaints from the l)oats exeept on the.se tw‘0 
CR'<asi(jns, and tlnw were hoth .sliiiudat(‘d fr<nii the outside by men totally dls- 
a.s.soel.Mted with us, and had laithing to do wllli n.s. They eanie to our men and 
g(d them into this sl.ate of ndml, and these charges of irrc'gnlarltles made by . 
some of our oflielals who are snppos4*d to ha\e taken .something ont of the pay ^ 
envelope which belong to tlie nan were pronndgated. Xow’, that Investigation 
fell down, as 1 told you. 

Couinns.sioiuT Ballauo. The relation of a man to his family always in S(*a- 
farlng life is a lltth* diherenl from what it tN on land. 

Air. JlKiiwiNi). (>h, yes; lots to Im‘. Irom iieeessity. 

('hairnian visit. Commissioner (Jarre|s«ni would lik(* to ask you a few 
qm^stions, 

(’ommissioiK'i' ( : vi!i:rrs(»N. Oii .\our iiilei’pretal ion of the law' of supply and 
dtMiiand. ns vou Just gave it. wlthotd restrictions on limulgrtillon, wonlil tin* 
large eiupl(*yer always he able to depress the market by oversiipiily ? 

Mr. ItKHwiM). I don't thirdv so. 

Commisshmer (J viiUKi'so.N. He wouhl. in case the .supply tlidn’l nin oilr 

Air. Berwim) (iiitxTruptingl. < >h. that Is (piite trtie if you liad such nil. 
ahundanc4‘ of labor tiiat er.vhodv was seeking it ami tlieia' would h(‘ competi- 
tion of labor and it would l»e cheap; htd thnl thing do(‘s not ari,s<‘ here, uial' 
has not in my time. 

C<jmmissioner (I AiumTsrtx. H.ive ,voii (oiwulied t!u‘ ligures on arrival^ln the 
past 10 y(‘ars — imndgratlon? 

Air. Ih.iiwiXD. Yes; hut I know one Hung — that there has nevi‘r been a day 
In this 10 yeiU’S, until tliis war ]»rok«‘ out. that we could get Hu* mmi to man ojtir 
works. 

ComndssioiHT (Iarret.sox. Not a dav ? 

Air. Bkrwim). Not a day 

(^)mnlissi()IH'r Caiuu’.ison (interrupting). Ilow almut 1907? 

Air. Bkrwim). 1907 was all right for us. We were just as short that year. 

Chairman Wvi.sii. (Commissioner Widnstock .sa.v.s he has anotlier (piesllon 
ask you. 

Commissioner Weinsiock. Wt'iv vm present ,vi‘sterday, Mr. ^^rwind, when 
Prof. Hollander testifasl? 

Air. Bkhwinp. No; I was not. 

(Commls-sioner Weinstwk. Well, in common with yourself, ns a trnine<l 
political economist, he expresstnl the opinion that legislation cfiuld do much, 
very much, along the lines of (*stabll.Hldiig a higher degree of Indu.strial oprK>r- ^ 
tunity and would make way with smne of the <'auses for Indnstrlal unrest.aiui. 
he specifically nametl these various legislative measurers as being remedial In 
character. 

Mr. Berwind. Yes. 

ComUriaf’hmor WKixsifKK. And I wouhl like to know, from your standr>oint 
as an employer, how far such measures iiad't witli your support. First, the 
workmen’s compensation? 

Mr. Berwiwd. Well, the workmen’s t'omjK'nsation act, properly worked out, 

I .should approve of. 

Commissioner Wetxstock. Second, a iididimim wage? 

Mr. Berwind. That I do not think — I do not see how you can establish 
that. 1"hat I am doubtful about, because I havt never studle<l that; never 
thought of It 
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Oommls«toner WKrxHTocK. Well, I might say for your Inforraatiov Mr. 
Berwlirtl, that It has been sncwssfuMy established in Austriihisla fof men and 
for women, and is b(‘ing suecwafully established in this country wf several 
States for women and minors pure and simple. ^ 

Mr. BKKWiND. Well, I have not stmlied that question. 

Cominl.ssioner W'kixhtock. Well, take the old-age ijenslon act, such an 
old-u|e {xaision act as they have In England or in (lermany? ^ ^ 

Mr., ItKuwiM). You mean compensation? 

(JornmlHsloiier Wmiv stock. No; that is separate and distinct piece of legis- 
lation from workmen’s comptmsation. Workiuiui’s comi)ensatlon deals only 
with workers who have las*n inJunMl imlustrially, and has nothing to do with 
old age. But, as you doubtless know, in England and In Germany and In 
some other Euroi)eati countries they have established old-age pensions. 

Mr. BKUwiND, Oil, 1 tliink it Is probably a i)roper thing if 11 Is done on a 
broad scale. I don’t know but that is fair If it is being done re^onably. 
''^Commissioner WKiNsrm K. The next suggestion tlmt was made was sickness 
insurance, on the ground that the greatest eause for Imnian poverty is sickness, 
and that society, as a matter of just i)rote< tl<»n slundd, from its point of view, 
establish sickness Insuranee so as to minimize si<*kness. 

Mr. BKituiNij. Well, in our o|M*ralions we overcome timt — for Instance, I jx?!*- 
Honalty built a bospital vvlil<*b supplies four counties, ours and others tbau my 
own, and this wtis e(iuipp<*d and titteil up and then turned over to the little 
town which Is the headquarters of our pecqile, and they jointly manage it; so 
we jirovlde for onr sick by ha\ing our hospitals and loeking after them. But 
whether u general law — 1 don't knew \\h(‘th<‘r that is feasible or not, sir. I 
wmldn’t tell you. 

Commissioner W'mxsTocK. The next suggestion was niiemployinent insur- 
ance? 

Mr. Bkuwind. W(*II, I am not jireparod to pass <m that either. 

(Commissioner WhiNsioi k. And tin* m*\t was Slate labor exchanges to take 
the place of praeth'ally private employment hureausV 

Mr. Rkkwini). I have ind giv<*n those qiiestioiis any consideration at all. I 
would like to give them more thought than 1 <*an ghe them liere to pass upon 
them. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. That is all. 

(Jhairnmn Wai.sii. Tliat is all; thank you, Mr, Berwind. 

Mr. George W, Perkiii.s. 

TESTIMONY OF MB. OEOBOE WAIBRIDOE PERKINS. 

Chairman WAi.sir. Take a seal, Mr. Perkims, and stale your name, please. 

Mr. Pkkkins. Gi'orge Walhridge Perkins. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Where do you reside, Mr. IN'rkins? 

Mr. Pkkkins. In New York City. 

Chnirman Walsh. Wliat is your husinoss, please? 

Mr. PkkivINS. 1 am afraid I will have t<» get you to name it. v 

(’Imirman Wal.sh. In wliat corporations are you a director? 

Mr. V KKKi.Ns. The Pnited States SbH'l Corporation and the International 
Harvester Co. are tlie two industrial omxs. 

Chairman Walsh. Any railroad and transportation companies? 

Mr. Pkkkins. The Erie Bailroad, the Florida iJc East Coast Railroad, the 
('indnnati, Hamilton (!t Dayton Unilroud. 

Chalnmui Wai.sh. And the International 

My. Pkkkins. Ami tlie International Mercantile ;Marlne. Mr. Chairman, 
you addres-sed a letter to me In which you askeil me a number of questions and 
uaktsl me to be prepuretl to answer them. I have prepareil tlie answer to tliose 
ohd I \voiul(‘r if I might read that Into the record as perhaps a preliminary 
statement 

Chairman Walsh. I think perhaps It would he very well and might shorten 
the matter. 

Mr. Pkkkins. And then I shall be very glad to answer any questions you 
may ask. 

(Mr, Perkins read as follows;) 

As to Industrial relations in this country, perhaps I can best answer ywi» 
questions by stating my beliefs, which, briefly, are as follows : 

I do not believe that competUlou Is any longer the life of trade. I have 
long believed that cooperation is the life of trade. I believe this because it la 
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elear^tiAt competition, driven to its loglrol end, gave ua the sweatsliop, child 
labor, loni^ hours of ln!x)r, Insanitary lulior eonditlons, and brwi strife aiul 
discord l^ween employer and einplo.\e4\ I have long Iwllcvwl tlmt e(H)i.>erntloii 
through large IrtHustrial units. pro|H*rly sms^rvlseil and regulatisl by the FihI- 
eral (Government is the only method of#nininating the ubuJies from which 
labor has suffertMl tinder the competitive iiietiiod. I believe in cooj>oration and 
org^Tjdzatiori in Industry. I beli<‘Ye in tbis for Imtli labor and cnpltni ; bttt a.s 
in Doft cases tli^re.sult places large jatwer in tlie hands of a f(*\v men, I bvlJcve 
that such organizations should he under tlie striet regulation and wntrol of 
the Federal (lovermnent in order that they may give the public tlie maximum 
amount of go«Hl and the minimum amount of evil. 

I <lo n<*t believe that the tariff has been any appreclalde factor In main- 
tuinlng our so-cuIKhI trusts. I believe that improtssl intereomnnmlcatlou, sueh 
as the bdephoiie, the telegraph, steam, ami ele<*tricily giuierally, is almost 
solely n*s|)on8il»le f<ir the centralization of ]>o\\er in industry, just as tliey 
have bwri re«jHmsil)le for the centralization <ff ]>oiailMtion in cities. I do not 
believe that it is p(»ssihle to eluinge tins situation, unless the Federal liovern- 
inent Is prepared to imiUe it a penal offense use steam and elKdrlcity in 
industry. 

Tin* eorporation rim^tion amV the tarly um^-tion are fundamental In our 
induslrinl tahrlc, iiu ’ until th«*y an' properly seuhul all other questions growing 
out of them can uol 1 m‘ projHTly settled. 

I do not take an\ sio«'k at all in the Idea lliat our present industrial diffi- 
culties are due to alneiitee o\Mier''hip. So long as there Is the tiMephoiie and 
the telegraph peojilt* aie going to do hiislness of all kinds and liave soi'lal rela- 
tions of all kinds on (lie al>st‘nl('e basis. (Mir Fc<l(‘ral (Jovernmeni is liased on 
(he theory (lint th<' I'la'sident of the rnlteil Statis, In Washington, represents 
absentee owrx'rship. lie gets Ids iidormation from rejtresentatives wlio come 
to him from all parts of the country, with information as to conditions in tliose 
parts. It can not lie otlu'rwise und *r nuMk'ni nu'tliods of life. 

You ask me whethor (h<* large p'scairci's of eridowerl foundations <'onstitute 
a possible menace. In my judgimMil no c<mcern wlialever neisl he ft'lt fin that 
score, provided tin' (Jovermnent nil) hut ri'ipiiro that all their transactions. In 
the minutest (Uduil, he made puhlle once <»r twice a year. 1 imaui by this a stato 
ment showing in di'tail what their money is Investeil In, what their Income' is 
spent for, and how the fund gemTally is administered. If in the eourse of 
event.s, under sueh a systcan. ihe moiu*y is list'd ft>r improiier lairposes, it will r 
not take public opinion long to t'orrcct such a condition. I am an ahsolule 
believer in the efficiency of public opinion; 1 heliove (liat nine times out of ten It 
is nofr'rffily right hut all iiowerful. 

I believe ytni tlirew out the suggestion last Sunday eweniing that tlie (lov- 
ernment should take tlu'se foundations over and administer tlicm. ThI*;* of 
course, would mean for them the same kind of clliciency In administration that 
we have in other hraiiclies of (lu^ (lovernment, winch W'ouhl in; a distinct loss 
to the peoph', for I take it (hat no f»ne (lue.stlons the liigh efficiency with wddch 
these ftiiundation oudowments are lK*ing managed any more than any one ques- 
tions the low order of ellicieney witli wldeh in many Instanci'S tlie public’s 
money is managed by public servains in (his eountry. Th(‘ function of (Govern^ 
ment should nut be to manage, but to regulate and control management. 

You ask me to wbat extent stockholders and dircHtors of corjKU’ntions are 
resrK)nsible for labor condilion.s. Tlie jioliey differs so largely in different 
concerns (lint a specific an'^wer Is impossible. In the corporations wdtli which 
I have bei'n connected the directors hav<» felt a very real and kei*n responsibility 
for these matters, and the actual practices of timse companies, year by yeai;,for 
a number of years, show an exhaustive study of these subjeda and an intelH- 
gent and fair treatment of them, witli the result that the relations belw'cen 
ctipltal and labor have constantly improved year by year. 

PersoMliy I believe in small bounls of dirwtors, that directors should be 
held strictly responsible for the discharge of their duties, and that they should 
be required at certain periods to attest to the fact that they have discharged 
their duties. But I believe In the short ballot in business, just as I believe In 
the short ballot In politics. I believe In placing power and responsibility with 
executives and holding them to a stri<?t accountability. 

I have long believed that we can never solve the problem of properly coin- 
penoaUng labor through the wage system alone. 1 have for many years Itelleved 
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that we can come much nearer a fair solution by coupling profit sharing with 
wages* One of the reasons why I believe in large corporations is that, the 
ownership b(‘lng lin|)ersonal, you can have profit sharing, welfare worfe^ pensions, 
accident, and benefit jfians, which can not so well he had in small units of 
busliicHes wliere tlie ownership is i#rsonal. I have not only preached all the 
above, but I have practiced it for a number of years. 

You ask to what extent Industrial warfare, unemployment, poverty, and de- 
linquency are the result of defects and maladjustments of American industry. 
My answer is that 10 years ago such defects and lualndjustments w'ere re- 
ep^mslhle to quite n considerable extent; but a great change has taken place in 
this respect In recent years, and It is my deliberate judgment that at the 
present moment our imlustrlal depression, unemployment, etc., are almost 
wholly due to the defects and maladjustments of Federal laws and administra- 
tion. In the enormous railroad and industrial development that followed the 
War of 1802, iinpro|K‘r huslness methods unquestionably grew up and have Ixhmi 
practiced, to the detriment of business, to the tletrlment of labor, and to th(‘ 
detriment of consumer. There have doul)tless been many faults and much 
maladjustment in the business motliods of our country, but this is due to many 
causes. I yersomilly bcll(‘ve that .some of theso caus(*s — tlie most fundamental 
oneSe-have not recolv<Hl anything like the sol>er. serlou.s, earnest thought that 
should have been given to them long ago l>y our men dn public life. For in- 
stance, onr laws, bolli Fe(h‘ral and Slate, Iiuve Ix'en drawn, and the attempt has 
be+Mi made to constantly enforce them, on the tlu'ory that we were doing busi- 
ness under the same conditions as did our forefath(T.s ; whereas our business 
men. In tlielr actual buslm'ss lives, have lasui forced to do business under con- 
ditions that have l>e<‘n entirely different fnuii tiiose under wliich their fore- 
fathers did business, or those existing at tlie time said laws wen* enacted. 

Doing busin(vss Is not a thc<»ry: it is a fact. You ha\t‘ got to do business 
nccording to the customs and conditions In vogue among >our fellow men on the 
very day on which you are trarhsactiug busiia'ss. One of tiie cau.m*.s of rnal- 
Adjustment 1ms been the mahuljiistimmt between actual business conditions 
confronting biisUu'ss men and our Foleral and State laws. I believe that the 
economics that our political leaders have been trying to force American busi- 
ness men to accept are altogetluT antiquated ami unsotind in this day of 
universal Intercomimndcatlon of .steam, electricity, and tlie wireless. Oermany 
has long since dlscardtsl them ami won out commercially. In our struggle to 
retain them we have Ikh'U losing out. There could he no more useful inquiry 
at this luonnmt on the part of our Ftslcral (hwernment than a coimnis.slon on 
economics. It Is higli time that we went to the root of our troubles ami stoppetl 
scratching around on tlie surface. 

Our political leaders tell us that eomi)etltion is still the life of trade; that 
fhroDgh It we vill find a gn^at new free<lom. They tell us that cooperation 
through corporal ions Is a great menace to our people and must be stopjied. 
Germany takes exactly the opposite vii'w. Twenty-live years ago Germany 
was the land of the small unit in busim‘ss and her lusiple were leaving the 
countrj' every year In large numbers, seeking .some other land, where they 
hoped for better industrial comlltlons. Germany gradually 4*hanged her system 
from the old destructive, competitive .system, with small units of business, to 
the system of large business units, with I’ooix'ration on every hand. Her people 
gra<lually stopped leaving Germany until, during the two years preceding the 
outbreak of the war, practically noue of her people left their homes, In order 
to look for bettor conditions elsewhere. 

Is this not a startling contrast? Is it not worthy of deep, sober thought and 
an exhaustive Invostigtition by our Federal Government? May It not be just 
possible that our business leaders have been nearer right than our political 
lenders? 

For every ounce of trouble brought about In Industry through the selflshne.S3 
and cupidity of business men. a pound of trouble has been brought about 
through half-backed laws and muttonhen<l legislation on the part of our legis- 
lators. Our legislators have not even possessetl hindsight, and they have b^n 
veritable babes in foresight. 

How vastly different and better industrial conditions and relations would 
have been during the past 20 years If at the time of enacting the Sherman law 
two other laws had be(‘n pn.s.sefl. One that would have prevented stock 
watering and overcapitalization in railroad and Industrial organizations, and 
one that would have required full publicity for railroad and industrial 
orgaulzatious that became interstate and international. Two such laws would 
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liave been of the grentefit benefit and protection to investor, votmmer, 
and lalwr; would have prevented much of tiie serious ina/adjiisinjent tJiat 
has existed; and would have permitted trade to p(o on and exj>tiial In con- 
formity witli tlie economics of steam ami electricity. 

TfUe Sherman law has done nothin;; whatever to eradicate the evils that have 
existetl in business, and has done much to seriously hinder the industrial 
dewH>pnient of this country. I can recall scarcely a piece of national lepfislu- 
tlon that lias had as Its Imnest pur|>ost* tlie promotion of biisini'ss and the 
protec'tlon of investor, labor, and c‘i»iisumer. or that lias been based on sound 
twentieth-century economh*s and morals. 

For many years I have be<‘n a stroi\u: advocate of Federal rc'Rulalloii of our 
largo industrial units. In this day of almost universal Intereonmmnleatlon, 
whether we like it or not, l)uslue'<s must be done on a large* scale, by large com- 
panies, with large capital and large ImmUcs of employes, which means absemtesj 
ownership and abs(‘nt(‘e employers. 

I have long believeil and often pnbllrly said that when an Industrial corjMira- 
tion wishes to reach o\it Iswond the Slate in which It is createel. It should l>e 
obliged to do so under Federal regulation: that all Its affairs sliould be made 
puhlle, including Is treatment of labor. 

I have long iK'liewed and often publhly said tliat the larger an eutei^inrise 
be(Himes t?i<* more .seillpubihr 11 Imh'oiiu's. aial llie more important are Ita 
responsibililies to Uk* public gi*neral1.\. 

I bclh‘ve that under PViUtuI regulalloii and complete publicity large busi- 
ness units, in place of being a detriment to labor or trade, can be of great 
benefit to both. 

Our touclistone .should be conduct, not size. 

Chairman WALsn. Will you pletise oulline lirlefly <he (‘Imracter of the couuoc- 
tion you have with the eorfiorations in whlcli >ou art* interested, Mr. r(*rklnsV 

Itlr. Pkkkixs. Tliey have h(H*n \er.v \ark‘d. Do you refer particularly to In- 
dustrial coriioratioiis? 

('’hairman Wai-sh. I will (‘oiitine you. If .\<)U please*, to industrial coriioralions, 
beginning with lIHlu'^tt•la! eorpoiations at any ralt*. 

Mr. Pmuki.ns. I lla^e been connecItHl with Ihe harvester tjompnny sinct* the 
very heglnulng of tlie company, and btu-niiie connei'ltMl with the Stt'cl Ctirjiora- 
tlon a few months afltu* its organization. 

Chairman Wai.su. How many directois has the Intornational Harvester Co.? 

Mr. PiaiKiAs. I think tlie harvester comj>any has 15, or something like that, 

I really do not know the exact number, but approximately tluit number. 

Chairman Waisii. Has It an executive conmiitpH*? 

Mr. Pe«k!ns. It has a finance commltl(‘e. 

Chairman Walsh. That; is tin* .same thing? 

Mr. Pekkixs. Yes, sir; it is the same lliiiig. \ 

Chairman Walsh. What Is the size of the fniam-o committee? 

Mr. Perkins. Five. 

Chairman Walsh. Are they select4*<l from the iMuird of directors? 

Mr. Pipkins. Tliey are sehK’teil by the l>oard of directors. 

Cliairman Walsh. Are tlu*y all directors aKo? 

Mr. I*EBKiNS. Yes, sir. 

Chairman W.vlsh. How many directors has (he sHrl eompany? 

Mr. Perkins. It has many more, |H*rIiaps 3.5 or som(*thing of that sort. It 
has been n long while since I hn^kHl lliat up, but it has a much larger number. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you a member of the executive committee of the Inter- 
national Il.'irvi'ster Co.? 

Mr. Pkbkins. Of the finance committee. 

Chairman Wai-sh. Has the steel roinpany an executive committee also? 

Mr. Perkins. It has a finance committee, which is both a finance and ex(*cu- 
tire committee. 

Chairman Walsh. How many memtiers arc there on that committee? 

Mr. Perkins. Nine. 

Chairman Walsh. Are they selected from among the directors of tlie com- 
pany? 

Mr. Perkins. They are nppointeil by the lioard from Its own members. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you a member of the executive committee of the steel 
company? 

Mr. Perkins. I am a member of the finance committee, which Is the ^me 
thing. ^ 
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Chairman Walsh. What Information do you, as a director and member of 
the executive committee of those corporations, possess concerning the labor 
conditions in the corporations, beginning first with the harvester company? 

Mr. Pekkins. It is almost the same in both companies. That is, the officers 
are required to report pretty strictly ns to general conditions. I might perhaps 
more properly put it as the policy. The committee fixes the policy and the 
officers execute it. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you receive reports from the corporations in writing 
in regard to the comlltion of labor in the dilTeront plants? 

Mr. Pkukins. Not often; mostly verbally. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you keep minutes of the executive committee? 

Mr. Pekkins. Yes, sir; finance committee minutes. 

Chairman Walsh. Do the minutes of the finance committee contain any 
records of action taken with relation to labor conditions during the past five 
years? 

Mr. Perkins. I doubt if they do very much, because that is pretty much an 
executive matter and somewhat in the nature of administrative work. The 
president of the company and the chairman of the board would be present and 
the matters would be gone over pretty thoroughly. It is not in the nature of a 
specific action, such as a man would take in buying a piece of land where it is 
necessary that a record be kept. 

Chairman Walsh. So you recall no record In the minute books of the Inter- 
national Harvester Co. of any labor iwllcy or lalxu* action? 

Mr. Pekkins. No; I do not recall any, but I do not doubt that we have had 
some. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you been a director of the steel company? 

Mr. Perkins. Eleven or twelve years— since a few months after its organiza- 
tion. 

Chairman Wat^h. Have they a definite written policy with reference to 
organized labor in the steel company? 

Mr. Perkins. No definite written policy, but they have a definite policy as to 
labor in that respect. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you personally visit the plants of the corporations 
and make personal inquiry and observation with regard to tlie condition of 
their employees? 

Mr. Perkins. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What plants of the International Harvester Co. have you 
visited during the past year? 

Mr. Perkins. I have visited none of them during the past year, but before 
that I visited them quite frequently, and particularly when the company was 
organized, In a desire to find out the conditions at that time and what we 
could do to better them. 

Chairman Walsh. When was that? 

Mr. Perkins. My first visit was when the company was first organized — 
12 years ago. 

Chairman Walsh. How many of the plants of the steel company have you 
visited during the past year? 

Mr. Pekkins. I think the last steel plant I visited was at Rirrainghara, Ala., 
which was perhaps a little over a year ago. 

Chairman Wat, sit. You say that prior to that time you visited them oftener? 

Mr. Perkins. Yes; in the early days we thought — some of us — that there 
wore some changes that should be made, and we wished to see the situation our- 
selves, and we visited the plants. 

Chairman Walsh. Is the labor policy the same in both institutions — the 
policy of the companies toward labor and its organizations or lack of organi- 
zation? 

Mr. Perkins. I would not say just the same in the sense that the actions 
are tlie same, but I think, practically speaking, it is about the same. 

Chairman Walsh. You stated you had a very definite policy in the steel 
company a few minutes ago? 

Mr. Perkins. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh, Please state what that policy Is? , 

Mr. Perkins* As to labor? 

Chairman Walsh. As to labor generally. I would like you to make the 
statement In the broadest way that comes to your mind. 

Mr. Perkins. Our policy toward organized labor Is the policy of the open 
shop, and our policy generally toward labor has been to Interest It as far as 
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we could In ownei^hip in the company and to promote as far as possible whal 
in later years has come to be taken up by the States, such as worklngmen’t 
compensation and pensions and welfare work and thin^ of that sort. 

Chairman Walsh. Did your company as such take any action In the pro 
motion of opposition to such laws so far as State legislatures were c*oncerned' 

Mr. PERKIN.S. Not to my knowledge. We have always been very much li 
favor of that and have felt much gratified that things we took up years ag( 
have since been taken up by legi.slatures, which I think should be the case. 

Chairman Walsh. In what way did you take up those matters prior to th( 
suggestion of them in the State legislatures? 

Mr. Perkins. We took up— oh, I should say 10 or 11 years ago— in the steel 
company the question of profit-sharing and took that up in quite an elaboratt 
way. I thought you might be interested in that, and I brought along tht 
circulars which wo issued at that time, which I would be glad to file If you wish 

Chairman Walsh. I wi.sh you would please do so and state as concisely as 
you can what that plan is. 

(Mr. Perkins submitted the following in printed form: Circular lett(‘rs ol 
the United States Steel Corporation, dated New York, December 31, 1902; 
January 7, 1010; January 3, 1911; and January 2, 1913. Also pamphlets en- 
titled Statenicut as to wages, hours, and other cojulitions of labor among 
employees of the United States Ste<‘l Corporation and subsidiary companies,’ 
April, 1914; and “ Keport of committee of stockholders of the United States 
Steel Corporation,” dated New York, April 15, 1912.) 

Mr. Perkins. When the steel company was organized individual ownership 
was, of course, largely eliminated, and those of us who were intrusted with 
forming an organization to adrainisler the corporation found ourselves con- 
fronted with a vary large number of plants at many different points, minus 
*^vhat had been regarded before as the efficiency which comes from individual 
ownership and the immediate pre.sonco on the ground of the individual owners, 
The problem was, could such a large organization succeed permanently and 
efficiently under tho.se conditions? After giving it considerable study, w€ 
adopted a protit-sliariug plan, and in December, 1902, issued a notification ol 
the plan to all the employees and stockholders of the company. That was 
about 12 years ago, you see. The plan is somewhat complicated, but I will 
state it as briefly as I can. 

Our object was to substitute for a f<‘\v individual owners a very large num- 
ber of owners, and we divided the plan into two parts. We said to the or- 
ganized men everywhere that it took approximately $75,000,000 a year to pay 
the interest on the corporation’s bonds and the dividends on Its preferred 
stock nnd to take care of rei)lacement ; we got up a circular and sent it to the 
men— I will not give the details, just the principle of it; It stated that we 
would distribute each year to the organization a certain percentage of any 
profits made over and alaive tliat amount, increasing the amount as the profits 
increased ; that we would distribute that percentage each year, on recom- 
mendation by superintendents at the various plants, to those of the orgaiiizatioB 
who had helped earn the money. Umler that part of the plan we have dis- 
tributed something over $20,000,000 during the years that tlie plan has been in 
operation. Then, in addition to the foregoing, each year we offer to the men 
of the organization stock of the company at a price we arbitrarily fix In Janu- 
ary, and usually a point or two under the market price at the time we make 
the offer. We buy the stock and offer it, regar<lless of the mnrket, usually a 
little under, so that the men may feel that in the month of January they can 
always count on buying stock as cheaply from the corporation as they could 
buy it anywhere else. 

Chairman Walsh. How much has been distributed in that way? 

Mr, Perkins. I do not know how many shares, but nearly 60,000 men In the 
mills are now stockholders. For instance, in January of last year something 
over 27,000 men applied to buy one share of stock apiece. Each year has shown 
an increase over the previous year. 

A man who applies to buy stock pays for it out of his pay envelope monthly, 
but is only allowed to pay a certain percentage per month, and it takes about 
three years to pay for the stock. 

Then we’ put a certain sum per share into a fund; for Instance, on the 
80,000 shares of stock taken in January of last year we agreed to put In a 
fund each year for five years $3 a share on tlie whole 30,000 shares. At the 
end of five years all those who have paid for their stock and still have It re- 
ceive this fund. It Is divided among those who pay for their stock and have It 
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at the end of that time. Of course all of these men get dividends, as in the 
case of any other stockholder. Our experience has shown that this is a good 
thing for the men in every way. The men who can only 'afford to buy one 
share of stock a year are tlie laborers, and the greatest thing they can render 
is their best efforts every day in their work, wherever they may be. It is a 
very difficult thing to know liow to sliure profits vvitli the laborers bused on any 
ordinary profit-sharing plan, so we feel that to interest him in stock ownership 
and then arbitrarily distribute profits to him rewards him fur the best interest 
he could give, wliutever his job might be. 

This has proven very attractive to the men. Each year more and more 
have subscribed to tliis plan and become stockholders, and we have had very 
satisfactory results. 

We had a letter a while ago from a man, who was evidently a foreigner, for 
we could hardly make out his letter, and he wrote to this effect; “1 notice 
some mornings in going to my work that the cook in the superintendent’s 
kitchen takes wood from the company’s woodpile. I own two shares of stock 
in this Company, and X want to ask if that is right V” So we had a pretty help- 
ful partner in that man, although he had but two shares of stock. 

While I w as in Eirminglmm on my last trix) there I was going along looking 
over the work, and the sux)erlntendent said, “I)o you see that man workmg 
over tliere?” pointing to a man who looked rather shabby and dirty. And I 
said, “ Yes.” The superintendent said, ‘‘ He delivers oil around the works, 
lie nearly had a fight the other day. He was delivering oil, and a man re- 
ceiving the oil had a little left In the cup aud threw it out on the road. This 
man said, ‘ You waut to quit that.’ The man to whom he spoke said, ‘ What 
business is it of yours V ’ and this man said, ‘ It is a good deal of my business; 
I am a stockliolder in tlie company and I don’t want any oil w’asted.’ ” 

We did not got up our piau from the staudx)oiut of pliilauthropy, but we got 
it up because we tliouglit it would be a good tiling for the company and the 
employees, and we have been very well satisfied with tlie results we have had, 
I lioiie I have not been too long in stating tlie plan. 

Chairman Walsh. No ; it has been very interesting. Commissioner O’Connell 
wants to ask a question. 

Comniissiouer O’Connell. There is some difference between us, Mr. Perkins, 
in regard to the stock, giveu by tbe steel company to the emiiloyees. Has 
common stock been sold to the employ et‘s V 

Mr. PEaKiNS. Eor the lust three or four years. For a number of years we 
only offered preferred stock ; tlieu we laid many demands from tlie men for com- 
mon stock aud offered that. 

Commissioner O'Connei-l, Was there not recently .some of the common slock 
sold to employees at a price somewhere around 80V 

Mr. Pekkins. No, sir; uot the common stock; the preferred stock has been 
sold for about that. 

Commissiouer O’Connell. What is the result if the stock sold to them falls 
in price V 

Mr. Perkins. That is perhaps one of the most interesting features of our 
plan. A man buys a share we will say of common stock at $50 a share. It 
takes him three or four years to ijay for thaU While he is paying for it we 
charge him with a rate of interest on his money equal to the dividend he re- 
ceives and credit him with the dividends. This fund 1 spoke of, where we put 
$3 a share a year luto a separate fund, is in addition to the dividend, so that at 
the end of five years he is sui'e to receive $15 in addition to his dividend. So 
if he paid $50 a share for his stock in 1805, in 1000 when he took his stock 
down, when he had paid for it and it was ids, it would have cost him only $35 
a share, and as much less thau $35 as is represented by his interest in the sum 
of $3 a sliare left in the fund by those who did not continue payments and 
forfeited to the fund their $3 a shura So, I might say, in answer to your 
question, that the fund is an Insufauce fund against depreciation in value. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you guarantee to take the stock off his hands 
at the price he paid for it? 

Mr, Pebkins. No; but this fuud is a very large Insurance against any de- 
preciation, We did do that onca When we put out this profit-sharing plan in 
1902, depression came on almost immediately and the market price of the 
stock became much low'er than the price at which vve had offered it and at which 
the men had taken it, and it being a new thing, and some suspicion arising about 
It, ev«i in the mind of the most moral x^aper of New York, which had com- 
mented on it editorially, vve thought we ought to take some action and tlm 
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finance committee brought the matter to the board, and the result was that a 
resolution was passe<i to the effect that if at the end of five years the stock was 
selling at a price less than the price at which the men took It, the company 
would protect the men. 

Commissioner O’Conni-xl. One imlnt I want to get clear: The company has 
sold common stock to its en»pIoyees? 

Mr. Pebkins. It has. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And it does not gnarantet? to return the price, the 
comimny does not guarantee the price paid? 

Mr. I'EBKiNS. No; but I waul to make it clear that we have a heavy Insur- 
ance fund which we set aside for the protection of the men. Mr. Commissioner, 
when I speak of protit sliaring, I want to iiinive it very clear that I do not be- 
lieve in bonus giving or gratuities. I believe in i)rofU sharing through which 
the man becomes a real partner, whellier a partner to the extent of one dollar 
^ or a million dollars. I think e\ (‘ry self-resi>eetiiig man wants to do business on 
a business basis, and be does not want any gratuity. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Perkins, how many einidoyees are there in the United 
States Steel Corporation? 

Mr. Perkins. Frem one hundred and sixty thousniul to two hundred thousand 
or o<]d. 

Chairman Walsh. The maximum is what? 

Mr. Pebkins. Something aruuiul 225,000 or 2-10,000. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you make an ai>proxiinale classification of them, as 
to skilled laborers, unskilled laborers, executive men. administrative men, and 
salesmen? 

Mr. Pebkins. No; you would have to get that from the executive department. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you Include In the amount of stock taken the stock 
taken by the oflicers of the corporation. 

Mr. Pebkins. Yes, sir. 

' Chairman Walsh. By the executive heads? 

Ml*. I'EKJviNs. Yes, .sir; this plan is oi)en to every one from the chairman of 
the board down to the men doing common lalwr. 

Chairman Walsh. What i>roportion of the $20,000,000 is or has bmi taken 
by the officers of the company? 

Mr. Pebkins. A very small part in proportion to the whole, because when 
we make the.se offers we allow the workmen— the men who receive $1,200 a 
year or less, the first chance at purchasing the stock. We offer $25,000 a year 
and we allow the $1,200 men and under to subscribe first, and the higher-priced 
men are the last ones allowed to subscril>e, so that the low-salaried men get the 
first choice. 

Chairman Walsh. In point of numbers, how is this stot*k held by uiiskincHi 
labor? 

Mr. Pebkins. The largest percentage of it is held by unskilled laborers. 

Chairman Walsh. IIow much Is held by unskilled laborers? 

Mr. Pebkins. It would be a rough guess, but from my general t<nich, I would 
say there would be by this time probably 25.000 or perhaps more. 

Chairman Walsh. Twenty-five thousiind? 

Mr. Perkins. Yes; but understand that I.s a guess on my part — simply my 
feeling from wliat I know about the organization. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, what is the attitude, first, of the International Har- 
vester Co., toward organized labor? 

Mr. Perkin.s. Toward organized labor? They have the open shop. 

Chairman Walsh. Doe.s It favor or opiuise collective bargaining? 

Mr. Perkins. Well, the company, as far as I know, never has taken any 
action. And as far as I know most of the directors are In favor of organized 
labor; I am. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, as to the United States Steel Corporation? 

Mr. Pebkins. Practically the same. 

Chairman Walsh. Attention was called to a resolution said to have been 
passed by the board of directors of the Steel Corporation on June 25, 1901 ; the 
report from which this is submitted .seems to call thi.s the executive committee. 

Mr. Pebkins. During the first few months of the existence Of the Steel Corpo- 
ration there was an executive committee and a finance committee. 

Chairman Walsh. I see. 

Mr. Pkbkins. But we found tliat did not work very well, so the executive 
committee was discontinued and one committee left, and that has been the 
administrative committee. 
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Chairman Walsh. Has your attention been called to the resolution passed by 
the executive committee on June 17, 1901, as follows: 

“ That we are unalterably opposed to any expansion of union labor, and advise 
subsidiary companies to take a firm position when these questions come up, and 
say that they are not going to recognize it ; that is, any extension of the unions 
in mills where they do not now exist; that great care should be used to prevent 
trouble and that tliey promptly report and confer with the corporation.” 

Mr. PEuivJNS. No, sir, never; if I ever knew that, I don’t remember it. I 
never war, a member of the executive committee. But I have called your atten- 
tion to the fact that the executive committee was done away with. 

Cliairman Walsh. Your attention was never called, as 1 take it, to that resolu- 
tion, if it was passed? 

Mr. l*EKKiNS. No. Mr. Chairman, I want to say this: I doubt if the people 
in our country generally realize the enormous change that 1ms come almut in 
the yt'urs that have intervened between that resolution and to-day on such 
points as that. For Instsince, you see wlien that was passed, as you read it, the 
Steel Corporation was perhaps 5 or 6 months old and men then representing 
still had the old notions toward labor. It was before the Steel Corporation 
policy was thought out and formed and put into execution. And I would not be 
.surprised if that were the attitude of the men who were then looking after those 
(iuestlons which was the function of the executive committee. As I think back 
now and realize how a good many of the men that came into the corporation 
from the old companies felt toward labor, I can see how they would have felt 
that way about it ; but it does not by any means r(‘present the policy of the cor- 
poration. 

Chairman Walsh. And the policy of the corporation at the present date? 

Mr. Perkins. Absolutely (►pen shop, Avithout the slightest prejudice one way 
or the other, I believe, toward the man, whether he is a member of the union or 
not. 

Chairman Walsh. I believe you stah^l you w(Te in favor of labor organizing? 

Mr. Perkins. I am. I believe labor, as I have said in my paper, should 
organize. They should have Just the same right, I think, as business men 
should have. And when you come to great labor organizations the administra- 
tive power is, of course, placed in the hands of a few men, and I think there* 
fore that they should be under Federal regulation Just as the large busine.s 3 
concerns should be. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, under the present system of organization prior to 
the nationalization, if it over comes, of big business, what form do you think 
the labor organization should take in dealing with the .situation? 

Mr. Perkins. Well, th(^re is no form they can take other than their present 
form until there is Federal regulation. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the basis for your opinion, if you please, Mr. 
PerkiiLs? What are the princiidcs underlying collective bargaining that you 
believe make it a gooil buslne.ss or a social agency or both? 

Mr. Perkins. Well, in the first phu'e, I believe that every man should have 
the right to so exercise his freedom as to render the most good to llie most i>eoplG. 
I think collective bargaining comes nearer representing that notion than indi- 
vidual management. I think we have got to have large business units because 
of our modern method.^ of intercommunication, and I believe that as tlie large 
business unit is more constantly in the lljnelight, you can get bettor control of it 
through publicity and the natural exhibition of its affairs than you can of the 
small unit. For instance, for the sake of comparison, I think we have very 
little control of the Chief Executive of this country except as we get it through 
the searchlight of publicity, and I consider that all powerful for that purpose. 
The result is we have had very little dlfllculty with any of our principal Federal 
oflicers through their doing anything that Avas morally Avrong, but we have had 
many instances where Government otilclals, smaller officials. State officials, have 
done Avrong. The more light you get on a question the more safety you have. 
I think that In the large corporations another very Important advantage of 
collective bargaining is that you minimize the selfishness and self-interest that 
always exists in man. 

Take the Steel Corporation. As I have just said, we have paid out for this 
profit sharing over $20,000,000 In a few years. The company is so large and Its 
earnings are so enormous that it avouUI be very difficult for any of us direc- 
tors, who are stockholders, to figure how such a payment was affecting our 
individual pooketbooks; whereas you will find that a man who personally 
owns a concern Is very loath to put in a profit-sharing plan, old-age pensions, 
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and such like, because he fif;urcs it right back to his pocketbook. Perliaps I 
can illustrate that by citing an incident which comes to my mind. A man in 
a large industrial concern came to me four or live years ago and said : “ You 
have got a surprising organization in the harvester company, the ineu seem 
very much attached to the coin{)an.y. I am told your proflt-sharing and pen- 
sion plan is wiiat accounts for it. I am thinking of adopting something of the 
sort, and want to talk with you about it.” I told him all about it. He practi- 
cally owned his busine.ss. He came to see me once or twice, but 1 lieard 
nothing more about It. I met him on the train some time after and asked 
him what had become of it. He said: ‘‘I had to give tliat up; I could not do 
it. Why, it would cost me too much.” 

It came right back to his pocket, and he did not do it. I think, wdiere you 
have a large aggregate of money and of men in a corporation, you can get a 
public-service atmosphere established that is mucli more advantageous to 
capital and labor than you can in tlie smaller units of busiiK'^s. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you have any contracts with labor organizations in 
any department of eitlier one of your companies? 

Mr. Perkins. They may iinve ; 1 am not sure about that. 

Chairman Walsh. Does it discriminate in any way against men who belong 
to labor organteations or who advocate tliat plan of action? 

Mr. Perkins. Not to my knowledge; no, sir; that is not the policy. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any policy in any department or in any field of 
either one of tliese industries to keep out what they call outside agitators or 
organizers of labor unions? 

Mr. Perkins. No, sir; 1 have never heard tliat discussed in either company, 
and w’e have practically had no committees wait upon us for several years. 
We have Iiad a very satisfactory condition as to labor. 

Chairman Walsh. In your studies of profit sharing, how many different 
corporations liave you studied, Mr. Perkins? 

Mr. Perkins. Well, I studied a great many prior to 10 years ago. I have 
not studied many since because, as a matter of fact, speaking from my own 
knowdedge of many of our American corporations that have adoptcMl tlie 
profit sharing that we started in the Stind (Corporation, the plan seems to have 
given very good satisfaction. The dilli<-ulty with most of the English plans 
and many of our American plans, has been that the protit sharing is profit 
sharing in name hut far from it in fact. Mast ef the plans alwmys contained 
something tliat tried to gouge the men or some little joker that w^as not fair 
to labor. 

Chairman W.iLsn. Is there any department of either one of the tw'o organi- 
sations that ■we have been speaking of where statistics have been kept on the 
question of profit sharing to cover oth(‘r experiences? 

Mr. Perkins. In other companies? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Perkins. No; we have been too w’oil satisfied wdth our owm. Our owm 
plan has been so vastly different from any otlier tliat we have not tiiought 
statistics would be of any advantage. 

Chairman Walsh. Has there been any important changes made in the jilan 
of profit sharing within, say, the past live years? 

Mr. Perkins. Not in principle. Tliere lias been some minor adjustment, but 
nothing to speak of. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you observed any tendency among companies, w^hlch 
have profit sharing, to give less attention to sanitary w'ork than after the in- 
troduction of profit sharing? 

Mr. Perkins. On the contrary, exactly the opposite has been my observation. 

Chairman Walsh. Are employees wlio sliarc in the profits less apt to be 
critical of insanitary working conditions than ihe other employees? 

Mr. Perkins. On the contrary — now, may I just take a minute on that ? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes ; surely. Take all tlie time you wish on any of these 
questions. 

Mr. Perkins. A very Interesting change has occurred in connection with that, 
namely, the men have come and said that now they had better conditions they 
would give better work. They used to feel that perhaps it was not proper to 
make suggestions. The barrier has been broken down and there has been more 
friendly Intercourse. In fact* much that has been done in the way of improved 
sanitary conditions Iws been done at' the suggestion of the men themselves who 
pointed out that it was good business to do it. 
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I remember — ^perhur>«< it is a profal Illustration — that we tUsciissed for a long 
while In the harvester comiwiny the question of a miulinum wage for the girls 
in the factories, and some time ago we adopte<i a minimum wage. We had had 
a long experience in the harvester cmupany of constant changing in the twine 
mills ; the girls would come and learn the business and then go somewhere else. 
We (lid everytldng we could to change that condition, hut it did not seem to 
wwk. Tlien A^■e introduced the minimum \vage and alnawt Immediately found 
that the i)erceiitage of girls remaining was higher, and it was only a short time 
until the managers came to believe that the extra efliciency obtained on that ac- 
count more tlian made up for the increase in the w'age we had established. And 
yet in all tlie different things thal had Ikhmi up for argument, pro and con, that 
particular thing had never oceurred ns a factor. 

Chairman Walsh. Was the numlK*r of girls who nanained steadily much ap- 
preciably higher? 

Jlr. Perkins. Yes, 

Chairman Walsh. Could you approximate how much higher? 

Mr. Perkins. Wliy, I don't rememl)er now. It w.ms some little time ago; It 
was perhaps 10 or 15 per cent. 

Clmirman Walsh. Tlie logic of that would ho that tlie establishment of the 
minimum w’age in any industry would help to minimize the evils of the casual 
employment ? 

Mr. Perkins. I would not feel comi>etent to say that any Industry that 
adopted It would exiKnlenee that ; hut broadly s])eaking I should think that 
that w'ould be true. 

Chairman Walstt. I>o you consider tliat it uoul4l 1 )p feasible for a large cor- 
poration such us eltlier one of yours to have a condenstvl report as to living con- 
ditions, labor conditions made to stockholders along with tlie financial reports? 

Mr. Perkins. Yes, sir: I tblak that is going to be tlie next tldng that will be 
required. 

Chairman Walsh. Ha.s It e\er been done by any corporation tiuit you know of? 

Mr, Perkins. No. W(‘ have luaile condensed rej'KU t.s of tliat sort in tiie steel 
company; in our annind meetings of stockholders, such statements have been 
made. 

Cliairman Walsh. Do you think it w’ould be feasible to have condensed, 
clear, logical reiiorts made as to labor conditions, comlitions of living of the 
employees made to the general ofilcers of the company and tran.sniittoil regu- 
larly with the financial reports to the stockholders? 

Mr. Perkins. Yes. One reason wliy we should have Federal incorporation is 
that just such reports should be required by the Government regularly. 

Cliairman Walsh. Do you know of any law^s as to beallh, safety, comfort, 
wages, and all of those matters that aflect the industry wliich have been worked 
out liy any corporation and required by it? 

Mr. Perkins. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Tliere have been m* suiudanls t>f that kind, no general 
standards of that kind tliat you know of? 

Mr. Perkins. No. I think that there has been no .scientific standard worked 
out. I w ish very much that we had a department at Washington, a national 
commission, a bureau of industrial relations that would collect such infor- 
mation and serve to bring the employer and employee together on these very 
questions; I think it w'ould be greatly to the advantage of capital and labor. 

Cliairman Walsh. What proportion of men In the furnaces of the steel mills 
of the coi’iKiration at the present time fire working 12 hours per day? 

Mr. Perkins. Well, very few’ ; but some are w'orking 12 hours a day ; that is, 
they are not working, but they are on duty. I think that should be very care- 
fully looked into. There is a very great difference betw’een men being on duty 
and a man doing hard manual labor for 12 hours a day. 

Chairman Walsh. What proportion of the employees in the steel mills proper, 
or wliat percentage of them are on duty 12 hours iier day? 

Mr. Perkins. I could not tell you ; a small percentage only, and a constantly 
decreasing percentage. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, It appeareil here that perhaps there were 50 per cent 
in 1912 in that department alone. 

Chairhian Walsh. Working 12 hours per day, 

Mr. PbbkinS. That could not he so. I would be glad to send yon those figures 
if you would like to have them. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would, plea.se. 

Mr. Pjebkins. Yes. 
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(Mr. Perkins subsequently submitted the Printed Statement as to 
Hours, and Other Conditions of Labor Among Employees of the United States 
Steel Corporation and Subsidiary Companies, datetl April 20, 1914, in whicli 
the statement is made that on that date only 22.5 per cent of the employ(^'s 
work 12 hours a day and that further effort is being made to improve con* 
dltlons. ) 

Chairman Walsh. How nlanit last mouth? 

Mr. Pebkins. Last month was not quite ns large as it has been in some other 
months. 

Chairman Walsh. IJut the proportion of tticin to the whole (Muployment in 
the mill last montli tiuit were working 12 hours i>er day? 

Mr. Perkins. Would you like that prior to IMarcli 4, 1912 — before and after? 

Cliairman Walsh. That would be all right. What I wa.s really asking for 
was last month to compare u ith the report that! we liavt^ — tlie i^Tcentage. 

I have been asked to ask you a question hci*e: Does the rule on profit sluirlng 
state that the bonus is paid on each share of stock diii’ing the first five years 
only to loyal employees? 

Mr. Perkins. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. The word “loyal” is not used? 

Mr. Perkins. Please do not use that word “bonus”; I have been having 
much trouble with tliut during all those years T have been lecturing aroumjT 
the ctuintry on profit sharing; it is the most pernicious word that can ho used, 
A bonus is a gift. And these men do not want gifts and the cori>oratlon ought 
not to want to make gifts. A protit-slniring plan is a profit-sliaring plan or it 
is not. 

Now, we saying nothing alK)ut “royal all that is required under our plan 
is that the men pay for their stock and remain in the employ of the coraimiiy 
and .have the stock at the end of that time — the five-year perio<l. 

Chairman Waj.sh. The gist of this question, however, is, regardless of its 
wording, whetlier or not. in your opinion, the payment of tliese shares of profit 
.sharing, if that is what you would call it, has a tendency to kei'p employees 
from protesting tlu^se onerous eondition.s such as I liavo enunierate<l? 

Mr. PioRKTNH. That question has been following me for more than 20 years. 
The first time I exiHudmented with this principle was when I was with the New 
York Tilfe Insuran<‘e Co., when I organized many years ago there what was 
known as the Nyllc Ass<K*iution, for which I was indicted after the insurance 
In\estlgation. I was held up as a horrible example Ix^cause, through the Nyllc 
Association, the agents wore tied up to the New York Life in such a way that 
they could not speak and could not live independently. That charge was 
never, however, made by a single man in the New York Life Insurance Co. It 
resulted in very great benefit, both to the agents and to the policyholders; In 
fact, two or tlu’ce years afterwards, when things had quieted down, the insur- 
ance commissioner reported that the i)lan was of great value to the company. 

Now, the same charge has been made from some quarters against this plan in 
the Steel Corporation, viz, that it Is a nefarious device to make a slave of the 
man; to so hind him to the company that he can not say his soul is his own; 
but it will be impossible to prove that by the men themselves, and 1 should 
say that w'ould be competent evidenc*e. 

Chairman Walsh. You have observed no such a tendency? 

Mr. Perkins. Not the slightest. As I said a few minutes ago, quite the 
opposite. Those men become interested. I.et me tell you w'hy we are anxious 
to have the workmen get their stock and pay for it slowly and then deliver It to 
thenu The man who acquires sometlilng quickly, who goes out on the spur of 
the moment and buys something is naturally not so apt to regard that as highly 
as something that he has been a long w’hlie acquiring. Under our plan the 
man takes 10 cents a month or 50 cents a month out of his pay envelope and 
pays for this stock ; he knows about it ; his wife know’s about it ; some of the 
neighbors know about it ; and after he lias pniil from month to month for three 
or four years and finally is handed that stock certificate he is not going to get 
rid of it quickly ; he is not going right out and part with it. 

Chairman Walsh. Not going to do what? 

Mr. Perkins. To part with It. And again, when a man wants to borrow $25 
he does not go out and hock his furalture, but he takes hi^ certificate out of his 
pocket and goes Into the bank and borrows the $25 like any business man 
w'ould and gets it aj; the same rate of interest The men come to feel an 
interest in a certificate bought In that way. They do not part with it unless 
some unforeseen circumstance comes along. 
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Chalrmnn Walsh. Do you know of any corporation, Mr. Perkins, who are 
working, directly working, through health, Federal Labor Department, and 
such Government agencies to better working conditions for their employees? 

Mr. Perkins. Do you mean through Government agency? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; through the Government to establish laws having 
that tendency? 

Mr. Perkins. I did not know there was any Government agency. There are 
the State agencies; just in the last two or three years State organizations have 
sprung up; but 1 do not know wdiother there has been any work 

Chairman Walsh. Ity State and Government agencies I mean all sorts of 
State as well as Government? 

Mr. Perkins. No ; I do not. I personally feel that it is a pretty poor industry 
that will not support all that sort of thing out of itself. I believe that they 
should come out of the profits of industry, rather than through State provision, 
such as they have in Euro])e. I hope w'e will never have to do It altogether 
that way. 

Chairman Walsh. At this point we will stand adjourned until to-morrow 
morning. We will haAO to ask you to return to-morrow morning at 10 o’clock. 
And I also wish to make the announcement that the session will be held in the 
aldermanic chamber. 

(At 4.80 of this Thursday, .Tanuary 21, an adjournment was taken until 
to-morrow’, Friday, January 22, 1915, at 10 o'clock in the aldermanic chamber.) 


New York City, Jannarn 22, lOlo — 10 a. m. 
Present: Chairman Walsh, Commissioners O'Connell, I^emion, llarrimau, Dul- 
lard, Wclnstock, and Garret son. 

Chairman Walsh. The commission wdll please be in order. 

You may resume the stand, please. Mr. Perkins. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. GEORGE W. PERKINS— Continued. 


Chairman Walsh. T have just one other question, Mr. Perkins, and then 
some of the commissioners desire to ask yon some questions. 

Mr. Perkins. Mr. Chairman, you asked^me for .some information last evening 
as to the number of employees, wages, rates, and so on. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Perkins. I find I have that now, if you wish it. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. I wdll be glad if yon wdll furnish that first. 

Mr. Perkins. I will just read this, if you will allow me to, because 1 believe 
it covers directly wdiat you asked me yesterday. 

Chairman Walsh. Very w’cll. 

Mr. Perkins, This is a report. T remembered, after you asked about written 
reports, and .so on, yesterday, that we had had reports made to the board and 
stockholders on labor Ciuulitions, and so on ; and one was made about a year 
ago, which, when I got borne last night, I found among my papers. And I think 
it covers the points that you asked. Now, this was the report made just about 
a year ago on the conditions of 1913. 

(Mr. Perkins then rend as follows:) 

“ The rate of wages now being paid to our employees Is the highest which 
has been paid In the iron and steel Indu.stry since that Industry reached any- 
thing like its present proportions. There has been no reduction In wages since 
the advance made on February 1, 1913, which involved an increased expendi- 
ture of $12, 000, 090 a year. During 1913 the average number of employees in the 
service of the corporation and its subsidiary companies was 228,906. The total 
salaries and wages paid to such employees was $207,206,176. The average 
salary or wage per employee per day, exclusive of the general administrative 
and selling forces, was $2.85 ; and the average salary or wage per employee per 
day for all employees, Including the general administrative and selling force, 
was $2.92. It is believed that during 1913, as in previous years, the average 
wage scale of the corporation was the highest in the industry. This wage scale 
has l^n malntaified notwithstanding unsatisfactory business conditions and a 
steadily narrowing margin between prices and cost of production. 

“ In a communication hertofore addressed to the stockholders, you have 
been informed that the 12-hour day Is confined almost entirely to these depart- 
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irients, such as the blast furnaces ami rollinji? mills, where operations must be 
continuous throupjhout the 24 hours, although the hours of labor of the work- 
men employed in them are intermittent, because of intervals during the 
operations. The nature of these operations is such that the workmen are 
actually employed less than two-thirds of the time. Owing /o the peculiar 
conditions controlling these operations, it Is the practice in the industry to 
divide the day into two turns of 12 hours each, and tlie only change which 
could be made would be to divide the day into three turns of 8 hours each, 
but in that case the hours of labor would be so much reduced that remunera- 
tion to tlie workmen would necessarily be diminished. Our experience in 
eliminating seven-day labor shows that any plan under which the men earn 
less results in the loss of many of the best workmen, who seek and find 
employment where such restrictions are not enforced. Through the discon- 
tinuance of seven-day labor, upward of 4,0(K) men left our employment wilhin 
a very short period of time during 1913 and found emi)loyment where they 
could earn their accustomed seven days’ wages per week: notwithstanding 
this, we have adhered to the six-day schedule. 

“From our investigations of the subject, it is believed that the 12-hour day 
is not physically detrimental to the men, because the work is intermittent, and 
for the further reason that the introduction of machinery has eliminated most 
of the arduous physical labor. In fact, those departments in which the 8-hour 
day prevails are probably more exhausting in their demands upon the men 
physically than the 1 2-hour shifts, owing to tlie continuous nature of the 
employment We are not unmindful of the opinion exriressed by the Fish 
committee — that the 12-hoiir day is detrimental to the social welfare of the 
men — because of the claim that 12 hours away from work is insullicient for 
rest and recreation and leisure at their homes with their families, and studies 
are being made to provide, wherever possible, suitable facilities to enable the 
workmen to enjoy as mucli leisure and re<*rention as the economic conditions 
of the industry will permit; but tliese conditions are not under the control 
of any one employer, however large, or of all the employers lu any one 
industry.” 

Mr. Perkins, I would like to emphasize that that difficulty comes from the 
State- laws and regulations and practices in the dlffenmt States; and if we 
had a Federal regulation it would he much easier to have hours, of labor and 
that sort of thing enforced. 

(Mr. Perkins continued reading, as follows.) 

“Steady employment is a matter of vital importance to the workmen In nhy 
Industry, and is of even greater benefit to them than shorter hours or higher 
wages. The welfare of the workmen and of the corporation is depemlent uiKm 
the prosperity of the iron and steel iudnstry in tliis country, which lu turn 
depends upon good general business conditions. The general average of 
prices for iron and stool {iroducts, which has prevailed for nearly a year past, 
has been on a very low level and the margin between selling prices and cost 
of production is much smaller than has prevailed at any time during tlie past 
15 years, with the exception of a short period in P)ll, and affords a low rate 
of return on the actual value of the capital employed. The large tariff 
reductions have brought many of our largest markets into strong competition 
with foreign iron and steel makers whose emfiloyees work 12 hours a day at 
wages averaging 50 per cent or less of the rates paid in this country. Under 
all these circumstances it seems clear to the committee that such a radical 
change as the one suggested can not be made at present. liOaving out of con- 
sideration employees engaged on railroad trains, ships, and in general adminis- 
trative work, only 22.5 per cent of onr employees work 12 hours a day; and 
we are making efforts to further improve conditions.” 

Mr. Perkins. You said yesterday you thought it was 50 per cent, and I said 
I was sure it was not that. These are the figures. 

Chairman Walsh. Does that percentage apply to those in the steel mills 
proper or 

Mr. Perkins (interrupting). Yes; this leaves out of consideration the 
employees engaged on railroad trains and general administrative work 

Chairman Walsh (Interrupting). What is general administrative work? 

Mr. Perkins. Well, the president of the company, for one. I do not think 
he confines himself to any hours per day. 

Chairman WALBH.^Yes; and railroads? 

Mr. Perkins. Of course they are all regulated by law. 
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Chairman Walsh. Now, wlmt else besides administrative work and niilronds? 

Mr. Perkins. Shlp.s. 

Chairman Walsh. Sliii)s? 

Mr. Perkins. Ships — shipping. 

Chairman Walsh. How about the mlne.s? 

Mr. Perkins. Well, including everything except railroad trains, ships, and 
general admlni.strative work — only 22.5 jK'r cent of the employees work 12 
hours a day. 

(Mr. Perkins continued reading, as follows:) 

“The voluntary accident relief plan, e.stablish€Hl by the corporation before 
workmen’s compensation laws Innl becijine oiHirative anywhere in this country 
has been successfully continued in all those States where it has not been super- 
seded by sucli .statutes. In tho.se States where workmen’s corai^ensatlon laws 
have been passed our subsidiary companies have accepted such laws and en- 
deavor to cooperate with the State autliorities in tlielr successfui application. 

“ The amount paid in 1913 to and for our injured workmen, including expendi- 
tures botli under our i)luu and under workinen’.s compensation laws was 
$2,564,839. Thus 85 per cent of the total amount expended by reason of work 
accidents was paid out to the injured men and their families or in taking care 
of them. 

“ Our accident-prevention work has reached a high point of efTiciency. Never- 
theless exj>erierice and careful ol)scrvation suggest improvements from time to 
time and they are promptly made. Effort is now being directed toward teaching 
the workmen habits of caution, making watchfulness against dangers to them- 
selves and tlieir fellows a mutter of constant attention. It has been necessary 
to overcome recklessiu'ss and disregard of dangers, which had come to bo treated 
as customary risks of the trade, against which the men would not take any 
pre(.‘uutions ; to teach tluan that taking risks will not he permitted. 

“ The cost of safety work in 1913 was $000,593. 

“ Serious accidents per 1,000 employet's are now 381 per cent less than in 1000, 
wlien this work was tir.'d taken up by the corporation. Tins moans that 2,273 
men, who might have been injured under earlier conditions, were saved from 
serious injury during the year. 

“ The pension fund has proved so .satisfactory that no changes of any moment 
have been required. Tlie number of pensioners conlimios to increase with a 
corresponding increase in expenditure. This plan lias been made to work more 
{smoothly in .some of its details and in its relation to the accident relief plan. 
Total number of pensioners December 31, 1913, 2,092 ; number of pensions granted 
during 1913, 423; total amount paid in pensions during 1913, $422,815.14; aver- 
age age at which pensions were granteil, 03.73; average .service of pensioners 
(years), 28.82; average pension granted (monthly), $20.85. 

“ Employee.s’ stock .subscription plan : On Decejnber 81, 1013, more than 85,026 
employees were stockholders under this plan. Their aggregate holdings 
amounted to more than 140,402 shares of stock. It is impossible to ascertain 
how many employees, in addition to tliose yet receiving the special benefits that 
continue for live years, hold stock upon which lliese special benefits have ceased 
to be paid, but it is believed that the numbers would greatly increase the figures 
here given. The subscriptions for 1014 show tluit 40,498 employees subscribed 
for a total of 90,006 shares of stock. 

“ In sanitation many improvements have been made in the proper investigation 
and observation of water supply and distribution to the men. All sources of 
drinking water are analyzed periodically. Great care is taken against possible 
pollution. The most modern and sanitai'y methods are used In the proper 
cooling and distribution of water, including the sanitary drinking fountain. 
The common drinking cup has been practically eliminated. The investigation 
of water supplies and the installation of drinking water systems alone cost 
$130,000 during 1913. The common or roller towel has been abolished. Wash 
rooms, shower baths, and lockers, started in earlier years, have been extended. 
During 1913 there were installeil 1,193 washbasins, 210 showers, and 15,471 
lockers. Two additional swimming pools for general use in the mining towns 
were built during the year. The cost of providing wasldng facilities for 1918 
was $141,000. The total cost of sanitary work during the year was $564,977. 

“ In welfare work of a character not covered by the plans already mentioned 
for benefiting the workmen, our .companies have tried many interesting things. 
They now maintain in the populous districts around their plants 101 children’s 
playgrounds, with an average daily attendance during last summer of 8,688 
children. At a number of the plants visiting nurses are available. 
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“The j\ggregate expenditures during 1913 far improving comlitlous among 
•workmen of tlie United States Steel Corporation were as follows;^ 

Belief for men injured nnd the families of men killed which is 


in aii cases, regardless of legal liability $3, 013, C38. 12 

Accident prevention 600, 59t3. 84 

Sanitation and welfare work 1, 600, 242. 09 

Pension fund, which provides support for superannuated em- 
ployees : 

(o) For pension payments 422, 815. 14 

(5) Additional benefit payments and administration ctKst 43, 37V). 54 

(c) For the creation of a pernainent fund, to be completeil 

in 13 years 500, mi 00 

Employees’ stoek-sulvscription plan, approximately 1, (XM), <KK). 00 

Total expenditures for improving the condition of \\(ak- 

men 7, 240, 669. 33 


r Mr. Perkins. I tlilnk those figures substantially cover your question, 
f Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Paillard asked me to suggest if it would b(‘ 
possible to send one of tiioso printed documents to each of the commissioners? 
j, Mr. Perkins. Wltli pleasure. I would be very glad to do so. 

F Cliairman Walsh. Do you consider it necessary to the success — to the 
permanent success of a large industrial organization, and to tlie welfare of the 
people engaged in it, when It btH'omes highly organized or centralize»i. tliat a 
definite and businesslike survey should i>e constantly Jeept, covering labor con- 
ditions and the conditions of the working people in the Industry, which Informa- 
tion should be kept at the constant command uiul under the notice of Ihe 
management or directors of tlio cor|x)ration? 

: Mr. Perkins. I think that is highly necessary; I would go further than that 
and suy tlmt it should be at the command of all public authorities, and that 
there ought to bo some law requiring the filing of such information, just as tiu're 
Is a law requiring the filing of a financial statement. 

Chairman. W.\lsu. From your experience* as a director and manager of tliose 
largo concerns, is it perfectly feasilde to do .so. If one is willing ami desirous to 
do so? 

. Hfr. Perkins, Yes, sir; and I tliink it ks far more Important than to keep 
up a constant iiLspoction of tlie machinery of the plant. If tim macliiuery of a 
plant is w’orth inspection and keeping in repair and in i>rupor condition, cer- 
tainly the men are. 

Chairman Walsh. Could reports be made as definitely and In as businesslike 
way in regard to tliose conditions as in regard to tlie other conditions? 

Mr. Perkins. Yes. I tliink the iei>ort whicli I have just read Is an illus- 
tration of that 

Chairman Walsh. Shortly before adjourning, I was handed a question to ask 
you, the gist of which is, does the opportunity to sliare in the profits of your 
concern, by taking stock, depend upon what might be called the loyalty of the 
employees to the organization — to their work? 

Mr. Perkins. No, sir ; except poj^silily if you regard loyalty ns interest. The 
fund ■which I spoke of yesterday tliat w'e contract to put aside, $3 on certain 
stock and $5 a year on otlier stock, is depemlent on a man going on and paying 
up in full for his stock and obtaining it at the end of the five years, the 
idea being to get him to continue with the business. As to using the word 
“loyalty” in the sense tliat Ills freedom of speech or freedom to criticize is 
affected, there is nothing of that kind involvtHi. 

Cliairman Wai..sh. There seemed to l>e some difference, and it might be well 
to have this thoroughly understooil. The gist of the suggestion was this ; You 
having spoken of tlie right of the employee in industry to sliare in Its product in 
this way, and that it was not a benefaction. 

Mr. Perkins. Yes. 

Ghairmna Walsh. I think the kernel of the suggestion was, was It optional 
on the part of the employer to give that right to the employee only if he con- 
sidered the employee deserving and loyal? 

Mr. Perkins. No, sir; when the i^an of the corporation was formulated, 
it was made perfectly clear how each man should share. There was nothing 
left to discretion. Tl^ese men buy their stock, nnd all that is require<l of them 
is that they remain iti the employ of the company in general good standing. 
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Chairman Walsh. These further suggestions were made to me this morning, 
following that inquiry, and you may answer them in your own way. Prom 
the circular of 1902, December 31, 1902, signed by yourself, upon this subject, 
is the following [reads] : 

“ If he will not sell or part with the stock, but will keep it, and in January 
of each year, for live years, commencing with January, 1904, will exhibit the 
certificate to the treasurer of his company, together with a letter from a proper 
official, to the effect that he has been continuously in the employ of the corpora- 
tion or of one or the other of its subsidiary companies during the preceding 
year, and has shown a proper interest in its welfare and progress, he will 
during each of such five years received checks at the rate of $5 a share a year. 
For example : If a man buys one share of this stock in January, 190.3, he will 
undertake to pay .$82..50 for It. If after paying for it he keeps it for five years 
he will in each year have received dividends at the rate of 7 per cent on the par 
value of the stock, and also will have recelverl each year an extra dividend, 
so to spt^ak, of $ 0 ; this latter sum being paid him as special compensation for 
rendering continuous faithful service to the corporation or to one or another 
of its subsidiary companies, as shown by the exhibition of his certificate to- 
getlier with a letter from a proper official showing that he has worked to 
promote the best Interest of the company in which he has thus become practi- 
cally a partner.” 

Chairman Walsh. That appears in that circular? 

Mr. Perkins. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And in the same circular is the following [reads] : . 

‘‘This fund”— I am omitting a portion of it, Mr. l‘erkins, and if you deem 
It necessary I will go back and put that in. 

Mr. Perkins. No. I know what that is. 

Chairman Walsh. It continues [reading] ; 

“This fund shall be credited with .5 per cent annual interest, and at the end’ 
of the five-year period the total amount thus accumulated will be divided into 
as many parts as shall be equal to the number of shares then remaining in the 
hands of men who shall have continued in such employ for the whole five 
years, and the corporation will then by its own final defermination award to 
each man whom it shall tlm] deserving thereof as many parts of such accumu- 
lated fund as sliall be equal to the number of .shares then held by him under 
this plan.” n 

Mr. Perkins. That is right. I devised that plan and drew the circular. It 
was discussed for a long while and adopted as you have it there. There are 
two points, I take it, which you wish to bring out? 

Chairman Walsh. The (luestlon is whether the power is not absolutely in 
the manager of the company In regard to setting aside this award, to do so at 
his option, and if he can not withhold this from the employee if he considers 
him undeserving, and, of course, if he has full power, it is dependent upon his 
mind vision as to whether the employee is deserving and whether ho has been 
devoted to his work or wandered away from it, or whether complaint has been 
made that he is an agitator or something like that, or that he is unfit for other 
reasons. 

' Mr. Perkins. There is another point. A man who has his certificate for 
four or five years— he only gets that allotment of money if he has a certificate 
to show. The two points we wished to guard against were these: As ex- 
plained in that circular the first offering was of preferred stock at $82 a share. 

Chairman Walsh. Eighty-two dollars and fifty cents. 

Mr. Perkins. That stock was taken by a good many men and they were 
credited with the 7 per cent dividends at par on the stock and charged 6 per 
cent interest on the deferred payments. Tlien we put Into the fund each 
year .$.5 a share, and at the end of five years the men who still had their stock 
and were paid up on it were entitled to those five payments on their stock. We 
did not give the stock to the men, but held It for five years. Everyone knows 
how many people are always hanging around mills, trying to inveigle the men 
Into doing something that is not to the Interest of the men, but to the Interest 
of those who are trying to get them to do It. We knew that if we let the men 
take their stock and paid this .$5 each year the price of the stock at the end of 
the first year would be $77.50, at the end of the next year $72iS0, and at the end 
of the next year $67.50; and If that stock was then selling at $90 a share 
there would be some shark who would come around and get the man to sell 
his stock. That is the reason why that was put In. The reason we put in 
those careful restrictions as to why he would get this $5 at all was because 
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^ there was* some questions as to whether legally the directors had the rijiht to 
*pay what is practically an extra dividend to a certain group of stockholders. 
No one outside of the corporation was getting over 7 per cent on the stock, and 
the question might arise as to why these stockholders were getting an extra 
dividend of $5 a share on the stock. We could not legally do that — that is, 
there might have been some question about It, at any rate — without some 
etiulvalent, and that equivalent was that the men would remain in the service 
of the company, and so forth. 

I have never known of a case where a man rais(;d the point that we were 
unjustly depriving him of any of these payments, and I think investigation 
among the thousands of our men would not disclose such a case. So you under- 
stand why we did it was because we were possibly making a class of preferrcil 
stockholders in that way. - 

Cluiirman Wai-sii. From the circular of 3000, dated January 5 of that year, 
signed Richard Trimble, secretary, the following language, tins suggestion, is 
also found — I might omit the first part of it and come down to the second, as 
follows [reads] : “Has shown a pr<»per interest in tlie progress and welfare of 
the company,” and also in the cinmlar of 1010, issued In January of that year, 
also signed by Mr. Trimble, this is made conditional upon the fact that he lias 
shown a proper interest in the welfare and progress of tlie company. I as- 
sume, unless you desire to add to it, that that question is answered the same as 
the others? i 

! Mr. Pekkins. Yes.* And I would like to make the additional answer that we 
also desire to make these men partners in the company. We want them to 
feel that they have an ownership advantage from their financial status In life, 
and that may mean as much to them as a thousand or more shares would to a 
man more fortunately situated. . 

i Chairman Walsh. Could there be any way devised by which the employees 
could get the stock without any restrictions of that character? Could tiiey 
have the legal right to do it under certain circumstances? ' 

: Mr. Perkins. At what time? He has a legal right, of course, at the end of 
this period. 

i Chairman Walsh. But I mean to get all the henofits of it, leaving ont, with- 
out passing upon the question by the employ or as to whelher he was a de- 
serving man or not; as to whether he had shown a iiroper interest in the wel- 
fare and progress of the company. Would that he possible legally? 

:Mr. Perkins. Well, as I say, that question is open to d(‘bate. But w'O did 
not w^ant to take any ohanee of Inning it said a litllo later on that we could 
not carry out this arrangement wiih (he men, and being critieized for It; and 
tried the best way w-e could to issue the circular so that under no circum- 
stances could we fail to be able to carry out our promise to the men. 

Chairman Walsh. If it was legal, do you think it would be more advisable 
to do it that way? 

Mr. Perkins. I think it would he if some such arrangement as that could 
be established. But I do not think the stock ought to be given to tlie men 
until It is entirely paid for, and the period of time has expired, because 
the whole benefit of such a plan is that the men remain stockholders in the 
company and save their money. 

Now, the men who buy the stock and pay 50 cents a month, or $1 a month, 
or 25 cents a month are prevented from buying a good many knicknacks that 
are brought to the gates; their subscription prevents thtdr fooling their 
money away. It enables them to save money and keep it. It is pretty hard 
for a man working for $3 or $4 a day to go to a savings bank and put In 25 
cents a week. It is not very exciting, nor does It encourage him to eyer get 
any money ahead; but under a plan like ours the man sees that If he puts 
away a few cents a w^eek at the end of five years ho has got a very advan- 
tageous investment and he Is encouraged to go ahead and do it. He sees the 
plan laid out to help him if he does do it. If lie does not do It, and happens to 
get a little money ahead somebody is likely to come along with a plush chair 
or something of that sort, and instead of saving money, he will buy It. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner O’Connell would like to ask some questions. 

Commissioner O’Connetj^ Mr. Perkins, I want to get to those flares again, 
of tJie percentage of 12-hour employees. 

Mr. Perkins. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I understand from your figures the men that are 
working are about 22 per cent? 

88819®--S. Doc. 415, 64-l~vol 8 10 
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Mr. Pebkins. Yts, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Outside of tlie clerical force and the force on the * 
ships and the railroads? 

Mr. Pkukins. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What percentage of the employees of the mills 
proptn*, the steel mills, are working on 12 hours? 

Mr. Perkins. Well, as I said yesterday. I would have to get that. I do not 
think this staleuieut gives that percentage. It is a small i^ercentage, though. 

Comml.ssioiier O’Connell. Have you a copy of the report made by a com- 
mittee of stockholders? 

Mr. Perkins. There was such a rei»ort that was made two years ago or 
such a matter. 

C(»mmissioner O’Connell. April 1.1, 1012. 

Mr. Pebkins. Yes; it is about three years ago. 

Commissioner O'Connell. For your information, let me read. 

Mr. Perkins. Y(^*s. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Ou page 5 of this report: “The 12-liour day. To 
ascertain the nuinher of enii)loytH.*s of the Stetd (.’orporation working on 12*hoiir 
schedules, exclusive of otllcers, manager.s, ami clericjil force, we Jiave ex- 
amined the records of 175,710 men. Of this iniml)er we timl 45,21S. or 25] 
per cent, are at present working 12 hours jan* day. (Jeiierally si)eaking. lliis 
schedule coiitines itself to the largest proportion in these <lepartments which 
are more or less continuous, such us Uie rolling mills, open hearth, blast 
furnaces, where the percentage working 12 lioiir.s \jiries from 50 to 00 per 
cent.” 

Mr. Perkins. The statement tiuit I just read .said that it was In the rolling 
mills, blast furnaces, and .so forib, ^^lu‘re it is a conllniions industry, and 
where it is necessary to Imve either two .shifts or three shifts. I think yon 
will find the paper 1 have just read will cover that. 

Commissioner O’Connell. At the Iloniestead mills I find from the figures 
taken from the Government reports tliat out of 0,517 employees, 4,450 worked 
12 hours, or a percentage of 08. 

Mr. I’ERKiNS. Well, yon .see, yon lia\e taken a continuoiis-imUistry mill. 
In another mill where it is not necessary to work contliuionsly you may not 
find it over 8 per cent. 

Commissioner O’Connell. If we were to take away from the steel industry 
all the things entirely outside of such mills iliat are spoken of, wliich are, I 
take It, where the most laborious work in cmiuection with the steel industry 
is performed? 

Mr. Perkins. It is in continuous Industry. 

Commissioner O’Connell, And the heated work. In round mimbers, wluit 
jiercentage of these workmen are on the J 2-hour basis? 

Mr. Perkins. I think my paper .said about 22 per ceiil of them are, so that in 
those mills I should tliink that It would he perhaps 8 [ler cent. It is just a 
guess. It would be very small for the whole way through. 

Chairman Walsh. Commi.ssioner Weinstoek would like to ask .some (piestions. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Can you tell us, please, offhand, Mr. Perkins, what 
Is the volume of sliares of stock that from the beginning of this profit-sharing 
policy has been i.s.sued to the workers? 

Mr. Pebkins. No ; I could not give that. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you know 

Cliairman Walsh. Pardon me, Mr. Wciastock, hut Commissioner Garretsoii 
requests that you .speak a little louder. He .says lie can not hear you at all. I 
notice you have a had cold, hut kindly try to do a little better than that. Mr. 
Garretson says he can not hear you at all. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Can you tell us offhand, Mr. Perkins, what propor- 
tion the shares held by workers bear.s to the whole issue of stock? 

Mr. Pebkins. No, sir ; I could not say that. 

Commissioner Wetn.stock. Could you approximate it in any way? 

Mr. Perkins. No; I could not. But I am sure the corporation will be very 
glad to send that to you. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You think it equals 10 per cent of the whol^? 

Mr. Pebkins. No ; I do not think it is as much as that, liecause these ahitres 
are held by a large number of people in very small amounts. Our idea was- not 
to tempt the men to try to buy too much. AVe did not want tliem to feel that 
they would not have anything to put into the home or to buy other things they 
want. We just wanted them to feel that they had an interest 
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Commissioner Wein stock. They were permitted to buy, I supi^ose, what yon 
* might call treasury stock? 

Mr. Perkins. No ; there is no treasury stock. 

Commissioner AA"einsto('K. Tliere is no tr€*asury stock? 

Mr. Perkins. We buy the stock in the <>peu market. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And you sell to them at cost? 

Mr. Perkins. It Is not a question of cost. We buy it at ^\hatever it Ls in 
January, and we sell it to them at a point or two below tlie tlieii market, what- 
ever the market Is. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Who bears the loss? 

Mr. 1‘erkins. The corporation, if there is any. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Wluit would hapiam if no stock was available on 
the market? 

Mr. Perkins. I do not recall that that has ev(‘r Inqipeneil in the Steel CNw- 
poratlon. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I see. 

]\rr. 1‘ekkins. I tliink, perliaps, INIr. Commissioner, T can give you some light 
oil tliat. A great many people have come to me for ad\ice about protit-sliaring 
plans, because they know I am iuteresteil in the work. I have bad a great many 
concerns come back with the question, “How can we use tliis plan? We liave 
no stock.” I presume that is what you are tliinkiug of. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. l*LUKiNS. And tliat is one of the riaisons why I have come to feel that the 
corporation is much the better form of business for labor, because there is 
stock. In a business in wliich there are only half a dozen partners, it is very 
diilicult to get the employee interested; do you sec? 

Commissioner Weinstock, Yes. Now, 1 gathered from your statement yester- 
day, Mr. IVrkins, that you look upon prolit-sharing practically as tlie missing 
link between labor and capital? 

]\rr. Perkins. Deciiledly. 1 have for many years. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And you think tliat tliat is the primary remedy 
for industrial unrest? 

IMr. Perkins. Yes, sir. Let me say, also, that T hope to sec tlie day when a 
concern doing business outside of auy one State must go to Wasliington and get 
11 charier or license. I consider that* when a group of men luive a business 
that tliey wish to exploit all over the world they are asking for a privi- 
lege; they are asking a good many people to intrust money to them for that 
purfiose, and they are asking labor tliat cun not he in tou(*li with the direct bend 
management to trust tliera, and they are asking the consumer to trust them. 
I tliink they ouglit to realize that theirs is a very great trust in the truest sense 
of the word, and tliat they should really want the Federal O. K. on all their 
acts in return for that privilege. 

Now, it seems to me that by getting that privilege they can go on and do a 
great many things that a .smaller concern is unable to do, and that, having 
organized in this way, the first thing tliat should he done is to exhibit to the 
Government the plan of their organization. I think tliat, first of all, the money 
for tlie capital slunild he paid in dollar for dollar in cash, and then I think a 
plan should he worked out by which a company would say, we pay the interest 
on our bonds, then we pay the dividemls on our stock — the stock having been 
paid in as fully as the bonds — and then whatever money we are able to make 
over and above that shall he divideil between the stockholders and the lalwrlng 
men ; that the laboring man is supposed to have earned his wages through hav- 
ing earned the interest on the money that was put in the business. If he earns 
a surplus above that, such surplus should he shared with liim and with the 
stockholders. I think that is the plan tliat should he worked out, and I think 
Federal lnc*orporatIon should Include some such stipulation. In this way the 
company would have a profit-sharing plan through which every employee could 
be interested in the company, and the permanency of such a company would be 
far greater because every single man would be working for Its success. It 
would tend to minimize the friction that exists all the while — that used to In 
days gone by— -in many companies between the employer and tlie employee. 
They stand off, glare at each other, and do not work for the same thing. The 
man with the wage takes the wage and goes home and forgets the business, 
wliereas the manager of the company— the owner of the company— never for- 
gets the business nigliit or day. 
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Ooniralssioner Weinstock. If the profit sharln/? is the missing link to min- 
imize industrial unrest, to bring about u more cordial relationship between the 
worker and the employer, it must then be applicable to the common conditions? 

Mr. I'EKKiNs. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And not confined to the high spots, as It were? 

Mr. Pekkins. Quite right. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In the industrial world? 

Mr. Perkins. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, if it is to be generally applied, do you think 
it can bo .ipplied not only to the great corporations but to the smaller enter- 
prises and to the partnerships? 

JMr. I’ERKiNs. I do, provided that men will but learn that it is possible to do 
business in the open. There are a gi'eat many men in this country doing 
business to-day who fool that it is necessary to do it in secret, and that their 
employees must not know what profit they are making. I believe that feeling 
is confined more generally to the small firms than it is to the large corporations. 
I feel that a study of tliat quosllon by your commission is all important. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well now, further, if profit sharing is the cure, 
then it must be a system tliat is not only a sunshine system but also a winter 
system ? 

IMr. Perkins. Absolutely. 

CommissioiKT Weinstock. That it must stand the test of all conditions? 

Mr. Perkins. Correct. 

Commissioner Weinstoc k. Now. admitting tlmt while there is prosperity and 
while there ai'e profits to the shar(‘s tlmt that would tend to bi*ing about a higher 
feeling of contentment and inter<‘st on the part of the worker, what is likely 
to happen if the opposite takes place? For example, take your own company. 

Mr. IM'JRKINs. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Supposing tliere were conditions beyond the con- 
trol of the management, and that you .should have several succeeding adverse 
years wiien there would be no profits to divide. On the contrary, there might 
be a deficit. What is likely to be the frame of mind of the worker under those 
conditions? 

Mr. Perkins. Well, I regret to say, Mr. Commissioner, that that is the imme- 
diate situation in the Steel Corporation.* Conditions beyond the power of the 
management to control are such this January that, for the first time since the 
corporation was organized, we have no profits to divide. Wo, of course, regret 
this excT'edingly. We have notified the men, and, so far as T know, there has 
been no complaint whatever. The men iinderstaml it perfectly, and they under- 
stand the reasons why. They are content, because oiir whole policy from the 
beginning has been absolutely in the open. We publish annual statements in 
such detail and form that they know, ami always have known, what our full 
operation was, and all that, and they know that present conditions have not 
come through mistakes of the management but through causes beyond the con- 
trol of the management. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do the workers have representation on the board 
of directors? 

Mr. Perkins. No; but that matter has been considered quite a good deal 
lately. I believe in it and think it should be done. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, if the present unfortunate condition in your 
company should continue— nobody can guarantee that it will not continue for 
several succeeding terms or years — is that feeling of contentment and satisfa<;- 
tion that you have pointed out not likely to be replaced by a feeling of discon- 
tent and dissatisfaction? And are they not likely to hold the management 
responsible for lack of dividends and in that way arouse a feeling of discontent 
and dissatisfaction? 

]Mr. Perkins. Well, I personally believe in the Intelligence of the workmen. 
I believe absolutely In their fairness, and I think their intelligence as to what 
Is the cause of the present depression in the steel industry and other Industries 
In this country is too great to permit of our being in any danger on that score. 
They know perfectly well that it is the tariff that has made this situation. 
They know perfectly well that this country can not continue to prosper *dhder 
the present tariff and that therefore sooner or later there will be a change Ifa the 
situation. ‘ 

Commissioner Weinstock. You hold the tariff responsible for the depression 
in the steel industry? 
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Mr. Pebkins. I do ; and largely for our general depression— the present tariff 
bill. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then the remedy would be a protective tariff? 

Mr. Perktns. The remedy would be a tariff on a nonpolitical basis. Wo must 
get a tariff that will protect labor. However, I presume that is not a subject 
for discussion here. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Anything that affects the welfare of labor is in 
order, I think, here. 

Mr. Perkins. ;Mr. (Jommissioner, I wish you would go into that very seriously. 
Personally, and quite outside of politics, I can not se<^ — and I have studied it a 
great deal— how it is possible under our tariff to do business at a fair profit 
against the labor conditions of Europe. Intercoiuniunication is so coniplet(‘ that 
you can buy and sell to-day almost by wireless. You can purcliase your gootls 
at great distances with great rai)idity. have got to reckon with the f(‘llow 
of other countries. The competition that we shoul<l be preparing to meet is not 
among ourselves, but from and with tlie rest of the world. 

Commissioner \yEiNST 0 CK. In that matter, IMr. lN*rklns, what is the attitude 
of the employer, first, tow’ard unionism? We have had diffeiamt employers ap- 
pear before us here wiio have lo<»ked at unionism from different angles. For 
example, w’e have had before us, in l>enver, Mr. WeIl)orn, the president of one 
of file large coal companies of Colorado, ami on tlie question of unionism this 
was his attitude: He saitl that, as near as 1 can recall bis language — I am not 
(pioting him verbatim, but I think I recall the sense of wiiat he said — that we 
have not any objection whatever to labor orgafiizing: it is their right and tlieir 
jirivilege, and they are entirely at liberty to do so; but he restu’ved to himself 
the right not to recognize and not to deal with them. We had the point of view 
of another employer wiio was on the witiu‘ss stand yesterday, and doubtless 
jou heal’d him — Mr. Perwind. 

Mr, Perkins. Yes; 1 heard the latter part of his testimony. 

Commissioner Weinstoi’k. Wliose opinion was that labor had not profited 
much by organization; that the l)(q,tenmMit of labor must depend much more 
largely upon legislation than ujxui organization. In other w’ords, he gave very 
little cj’edlt to organizati<m for having bettered the condition of labor. i\Iay I 
ask, if it is in order, if tliat is your attitude on the question of organized labor? 

Mr. PERI\l^s. I think that the organization of labor lias bettered labor condi- 
tions without any question, just as T think the organization of business has, 
wiiere practiced, bettered the conditions of business. Tliere are tw’o or three 
things that I think could be done that would help very materially in adjusting 
and reconciling tliese conditions in busiia'ss. For instance, I believe that the 
business of the country has not been allowcMl to organize and lias been throttled 
and repulsed and reiielled through actions under the Sherman Act, wdiile labor 
iias been allow’ed to organize and has Ikmmi given more latitude of organization. 
This lias made the business man and tlie employer say : “ It is not fair to do 
tlmt, and I will not recognize tliis other <u’ganization because it is allow’ed to 
organize and I am not.” Now% I think that can be adjusted through tlie incor- 
poration of labor and through the enactment of hnv that wdll permit the legal 
incoi’poration of businesses. I think such a course will largely do aw'ay Avith 
much of the present maladjustment. 1 think you will find that many men who 
say offhand tlmt they do not believe in organized labor and will not recognize it, 
would recognize it if it w’ere given a legal and responsible status. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, from your observations, Mr. Perkins, and 
your stuily as a student of the e<*onomics of the problem, what do you think 
Avould be the condition of the worker in this country if all labor organizations 
w’ere wiped out? 

Mr. Perkins. Why, I think there would be chaos, just as I think there 
would be chaos in business if all organization w'ere wiped out. We have come 
to the period of- cooperation. We have got to do business from the standpoint 
of what is best for society as a whole; and w’e can only do that by getting 
together and doing it in groups. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Y^our judgment, then, is that labor, in its own 
interest, ought to organize? 

. Mr,, Perkins. I think it should organize, but it should organize legally under 
jproper laws and under proper responsibility, and I think business should 
organize, and that it is just as important for biisine.ss to organize and be 
allowed to organize, under proper laws, in view of its responsibility and 
duties to the community as a whole. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What should be the attitude of the employer of 
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Mr. Pebkins. I think capital should recognize organized and responsible 
labor just as labor should recognize organized and responsible capital. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What have you noted to be the weak spots in 
organized labor? 

Mr. Perkins. The same weak si>ots that were in organized business up to 
a few years ago — a tyranny and a disregard for the rights of others ; the pursuit 
of their ohjecUve from too selli.sh a point of view. Business has done the same 
thing; but I think that during the last four or five years, in both cases, there 
has been a better understanding, and that employer and employee have been 
getting togotlier on a better basis. Because of the lack of proper laws and for 
want of a Federal commission, the National Civic Federation, which some of us 
have been interested in for a great many years, 1ms done very much to bring 
about a better understanding. On that board, as you know, there are repre- 
sentatives of labor and representatives of business and finance; and we meet 
and look at each other and talk things over and llnd we are not such bad 
fellows after all. 

(Commissioner Weinstck’K. In other words, you fouiul contact ^^ipes out 
prejudice? 

:Mr. Perkins. FiXactly. That is right, sir. 

CJommissioner Weinstock. And that the host way to bring jihout .a better 
mutual understanding is by getting togetlier? 

Mr. Perkins. Yes, sir. 

CommissloiKU* Weinstock. I have been U'^ked t<» submit this question to 
you, Mr. Perkins: Does anyone going on t\ strike in any of your companies 
lose his right to the slmre or shares of stock for winch he lias subscribed, Init 
>vhi<‘h are still unpaid for at the time he goes out? 

' Mr. Perkins. We have had very little strike trouble; just little incidental dis- 
turbances. I have never known of any case where a man lias been deprived 
of his stock for any cause; he can, in any case, take his stock. For instance, 
If he leaves tlie ciunpany and goes to some competing company, he can take his 
stock and jiay for it, or he cun draw the money he has deixisited on account 
of It, with interest ; .so there is no loss in any event. 

Commissioner AVeinstoik, That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Mrs. Harrlman would like to ask you some questions. 

Commissioner IIarkiman. Mr. Perkins. I wonlil like to know' if you believe 
that without the present tariff bill the bu^^iaoss depression would still bo here, 
owing to the European w’ar, or not? 

Mr. PERK 1 N.S. I believe that if we liud a proper tariff our l)usines.s would he 
infinitely better than it is. 1 think, to answer your question almost brutally, 
that if the present w’ar did imt exist and the iiresimt tariff w'us in existence our 
present industrial condition would be vastly worse than it is, and I think that 
wiien the w'ur is over, if this tariff has not been changed by that time, w'c are 
going to see conditions very much w'orse than tlicy are now’. 

Commissioner IIaeriman. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Ballard would like to ask you* 

Commissioner Ballard. Mr. Perkins, I gather from your testimony that you 
personally believe in organized labor as it is and also I gather that the Steel 
Corix)ratioii does not treat w ith organized labor. Would it be possible at the 
present time for organizeti labor and organlzetl employers to get together and 
agree on certain fundamental principles as cardinal principles w'hich each side 
should ahvays recognize, and would that make it more tasteful to treat with 
organized labor? 

Mr. Perkins. Now', for one thing, you say you gather that from w’hat I have 
said. I hardly think you could have gathered that if I have made myself clear. 
I did not mean to say I believed in the organization of labor as it is; I said 
I thought organized labor had helped labor; but I also said I felt that labor 
should he required to Incorporate and be under Federal regulation and to be 
of knowm responsibility in its negotiations, which is not now the case. I think 
that with that done labor w'onld find itself able to treat with large business in 
p way that it Is not able to do now. But, of course, if that Is done, then 
business should be allow ed to organize, and to do so in the open and by recogni- 
tion of Federal law'. 

Now, while labor conditions and labor’s relations with capital are not i^tls- 
factory, they are much better than they were four or five years ago, but builn^ 
conditions in a w’ay are very much w'orse than labor conditions, because the 
large business or corporation In this country to-ilay has no Idea how it can do 
business. Let me cite the following as perhaps a striking illustration of W'hat 
I mean: 
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We have in this conntrj*, as you know, a number of circuit courts. They 
are the courts next below the Supreme Court. All legal questions are flllorell 
through the.se courts up to the Supreme Court, and they are known as the dif- 
ferent district courts. Only a few weeks ago the court of the ninth district, 
sitting in St. Paul, interi)reted the Sherman law in the suit against the har- 
vester company and said that the harvester company was absolutely all right 
on all moral questions, and gave us a clean bill of health, but said that because 
of our size we should be dissolved under the Sherman Act. Five or six weeks 
later, another court, tlio court of the third di.'^trlct, sitting in Philadelphia, in 
deciding the case of the Keystone Watch Co., said that size was no crime; 
that the Key.stone Watch Co. had done a few things that were not right, but 
had done a great many things that were right, and the court refused the Cov- 
ernrnent’s reque.st that it be dis.solved. The court said the Covernment should 
have asked for an injunction, and not for dissolution. Now, here are two 
courts of equal power taking ab.s<diitely opposite views of the Sherman law. 
How is it possible for a business man to know what he can do under such con- 
ditions? This has been the case for 20 years. 

Commissioner P>ALL\in). But will not those tno cases go to the Supreme Court? 

Mr. Perkins, We hoi)e so and believe they are going. But you can imagine 
the hampering conditions und(T which business men have had to do business 
when no one can tell them what the law Is. 

Now, I believe with Justice* Hughes, who, when he was governor hero, said, 
in his famous Youngstown (Ohio) siieech that “it should be the function of 
law to detino and punish wrongdoing, but not to throttle business.” 

Commissioner Ballard (interriuding). But now, Mr. Perkins, although that 
has been the case for 20 years 

Mr. 1‘EKKiNs (interrupting). I know, but 20 years is a pretty long while to 
get at business foundations. Until we gel conditions straightened out and a 
clearly detiiied basis on which business can be done 

Commissioner Ballard (interrupting). I had in mind. Mr. Perkins, that if 
labor unions and employees couhl agree <m .s<unt‘ fundamental principles, cor- 
porations who wall not now' treat with organized labor would be much more 
willing to do so. 

l\Ir. Perkins. I think so, too, sir. 

Commissioner Ballard, You have that thought aN(*? 

Mr. Perkins. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Commis.sion(‘r Tamuiou wishes to ask .Aon a (|uestion. 

Commissioner Lennon. Mr. Perkins, how do(‘s tlie labor cost per unit of 
production of steel rails of this country compare with tliat of European coun- 
tries? 

Mr. Perkins. I can not give you any of those technical figures. You will 
have to get those from an operating man. 

Commissioner Lennon. You were speaking al)out the responsibility of or- 
ganized labor in the matter of contracts and transacting business with them. 
Has your experience as a business man shown that the uidons in entering upon 
agreements are less faithful in carrying them out than are the employers? 

Mr, Perkins. Well, I don’t know that I am qualitied to answer that. I think 
there have been a good many instances of fault on both sides. I think the 
capitalistic side, on the whole, has been more in error than the laboring side. 

Comrai.ssioner Lennon. AVhat are the ludncipal nationalities employed in the 
steel Industry — Iron and steel industry? 

l\Ir. Perkins. Oh, I might .say, almost all nationalities. 

Comrai.ssioner Lennon. What w'a.s the situation as regards nationality wdien 
you began in the industry? 

Mr. Perkins, Well, I hardly think there was very much of any difference, 
but I would not be qualified to give a positive opinion on tliat. 

Commissioner Lennon, When you began were the rollers and the heaters 
and the other skilled men in the Industrj' as largely foreign born? 

Mr. Perkins. Well, I have not been in the operating departments, and I 
could not answer that with enough accuracy to be confident of my opinion. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is all ; thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Welnstock says he has one more que.stion. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Just one more question, Mr. Perkins. You made 
the statement that you w'ould be in favor of i*ecognIzing organized labor If it 
was properly constituted, if It was incorporated ; and I take It the thought in 
your mind there w’as that being unincorporated there Is a lack of responsibility 
and that the tendency therefore would be for contract breaking on the part of 
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the workers, and that it is not worth while to do business with contract 
breakers. Well, now, I am frank to confess that I was in the same frame of 
mind that you are now when we first bej?an these investigations. I find that 
there have been contracts on the part of labor in the various industries, but I 
have also become satisfied from the education that I have received during the 
past year or more, that there are very large bodies of organized labor who 
look upon their contracts as sacred. Take the railroad men, for example 

Mr. Perkins (interrupting). Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock (continuing). Take the glass-blowers’ industry, 
where we Imd a representtitive of the employers’ association testify that they 
liad been dealing with orgfinized labor for 2o years and during all that time there 
had been no strikes ; and that the relationship had been so satisfactory that 
when disputes aro'^e, they themselves selected as the arbitrator the president 
of the union, ajid accepted his decision, because they had always found him 
fair and reasonable. Now, that would indicate, then, that wdiile there are 
contract breakers among the unions, the great body of unions more and more are 
learning to resi)ect their contracts and treat them as sacred, and that they 
keenly appreciate the moral value of an agreement. Do you not think with the 
tendency upward in that direction, the time has arrived when the employers 
can afford to take a chance on that? 

Mr. Perkins. I agree with a very large part of what you say, and it is iny 
experience that that is the tendency of labor organizations, and very markedly 
130 , But I do not think that is the point. There is, above everything else in this 
country, among all of us, a desire for fair ])lay, a quick response to the ques- 
tion, Is this fair or is it unfair? And I think the big difference between the 
employer of labor and labor is the feeling on the part of the employer that he 
can not get fair treatment fivun his (jovernment; that his Government is more 
inclined to give labor fair treatment, more inclined to recognize labor and its 
right to organize than it is to recognize that principle in business; and until 
you do something for business to iron that out you will not get the proper 
atmosphere that will enable them to get together. In other words, what is 
g()o<l for the one ought to be good for the other. If the principle of organiza- 
tion is a proper one to recognize for labor, it is a proper principle to recognize for 
business. But it carries great power with it. It ought to be accountable to 
somebody. Mr. Gompers and I sit at the Civic Federation together when a great 
many of these questions come up. He carries vast responsibilities for the great 
work he is doing, and Judge Gary, on the otlnu’ side, also carries vast respon- 
sibilities. Those men have been pioneers in the work they are doing. But as 
they are succeeded, one after another, some man will come along some time 
with perhaps not the same ideals that tliose men have. Now, it ought not -to 
go, like kissing, by favor; there ought to be a regular way of doing it that will 
be recognized under our laws. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is all. 

Chfiirman Walsh. Commissioner Garretson would like to ask you a few 
questions, please. 

Commissioner Garretson. ^Ir. Perkins, if profit sharing is to constitute the 
missing link between the employer and the employee 

Chairman Walsh. Excuse me just a moment. Here is a note that the 
sergeant at arms has for ^Ir. Perkins that he may consider. 

Mr. Perkins. As I stated last night, I am due before the board of estimates 
to-day, and the secretary is sending to know how soon I can be there. 

Chairman Walsh. Commi.ssioner Garretson says that he can conclude in 
five minutes. 

Mr. Perkins. That is all right. 

Commissioner Garretson. If profit sharing is to be the missing link between 
labor and capital and to furnish the means for minimizing industrial unrest, 
how are you going to apply it to the army of occasional laborers — I am using 
“ occasional ” in the sense of the employee who works one week for one 
employer and another week for another; and probably serves 20 or even 1(X) 
employers during the year? Because there Is an army of such men. 

Mr. Perkins. Well, Mr. Garretson, it Is perfectly outrageous that there should 
ever be such a condition as that In our country. ^ 

Commissioner GARRE'rsoN. But there is. 

Mr. Perkins. But we have got to stop that. Anyone approaching this Cbuntry 
in an airship and looking down on It and seeing our great fertile fields and rich 
mines and the comparatively small population, and then seeing the number of 
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unemployed — the number of people who are not employed as they should be— 
would think this was a lunatic asylum. 

Commissioner Oarreison. You can not /?ot any argument out of me on that. 

Mr. Perkins. Now, what is the fundamental trouble? The fundamental 
trouble is that we are not keeping abreast of the economics of the Our 
Government officials are tryini? to force us back to doinj; business in a way that 
Is more or less destnicl ive. Now, there is nothing more Important to a labor- 
ing man than permanent employment. First of all he has got to have employ- 
ment. Then he wants it at the best wage, with short hours and all that—but 
llrst he has got to have his employment. Put while we make our tariff as 
we do make it, purely on a political basis, and change it back and forth, and 
while we continue to make our laws so that the business man can not tell how 
he is going to do business, you are going to h.ave unemployment. The great 
thing I hope from this commission is that you will l)e able h> throw some light 
on that subject. We ought not to have uneni]>loyment in this connlry, and I 
firmly believe that if business is allowed a delinite program of organi/atioii and 
onr tariff is taken out of politics and made from llie staii(lj)()int of tiie ])rotec- 
tion of labor, there would be but a very small amount, if any, of unemployed 
labor. 

Commissioner Garretson. I am not dealing with unemployment at all, but 
the. changing employee — the man who labors st(‘adily, hut for s('parate em- 
ployers — 

Mr. Perkins (interrupting). Tliat man would not change. If you were td 
look through our Steel Corporation records you would find that there Is a very 
much larger number of people In permanent employment, b(‘cause of their in- 
terest 111 the lousiness. T think tii:it any man wlio lias an interest in th(‘ busi- 
ness will n(*t he so apt to want to change. 

Commissioner Garrkt.son. Put isn't this work to he done for the man who 
works various days? 

3fr. Perkins (interrupting). Tliey ought to have an incentive to slay. Of 
course, we have got to have a certain ])erc<*ntagc of nmunploymeiit most of the 
time 

(.Commissioner Garretson (interrupting). Oh, yes; unemployment, yes; hut 
T am not dealing with unemployment at all, hut the man that works 20 days or 
25 days in the month, but he works it for 25 different people. Ilovv cun you 
bring him in on a proflt-.sharing basis? 

Mr. Perkins. I presume, tliere will he a small percentage that you can not 
apply that to; hut if we had organizeil Imiustry you would be surprised to find 
how small that would be. 

Commissioner Garuet.son. Well, is there any country on earth— any clvlUzed 
country — that has been able to do away with tliis (-lass of labor? 

Mr. Perkins. Well, Germany has come mighty near it in the last four or five 
years. , 

(bmmissioner Garretson. Oh, she’s got them all employed now. 

Mr. Perkins. Oh, I mean before the war; if you look it up you will find that 
she had tliem pretty W('ll employed before, the war. 

Commissioner Garretson. In your .system now— I Avant to draw the line as 
between your profit-sharing plans as in effect in the Institutions you represent 
and the social features; and I am only dealing, for the moment, with the 
profit-sharing plans. When there are forfeitures on the part of a man it create.^ 
a fund that is divisible between tl»e olliers who are parties to the scheme? 

Mr. Perkins. Y"es, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. And if for any reason a man develops anything 
that causes his discharge, through disloyalty or any other cause of whatever 
nature, he is put out, and the profits become a portion of the profits of those 
who are not guilty of the offen.ses charged against him. Is that not a standing 
incentive to treachery against the man? 

Mr. Perkins. Yes; if you were correct in your statement; hut you are abso- 
lutely incorrect. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, I ask you if that w^as the. case? 

Mr. Perkins. No, sir ; It Is not the case. 

Commissioner Garretson. It is not? 

Mr. Perkins. No, sir ; it Is not at all. 

Commissioner Garretson. I am glad It is not. Do you regard tlfe purchase of 
stocks by your men as a guarantee against those men asserting — well, acc^ordlng 
to the standpoint it would probably change the wording — either rights or 
privileges that they would otherwise assert? 
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Mr, Pekkins. Not at all. 

Commissioner Garretson. It has no sucli effect? 

Mr. Perkins. Not at all. 

Commissioner Garrkison. You use the phrase “responsibility of unions”— 
tluit it did not exist. Do you mean that only in a purely legal sense, or the sense 
of fact? 

Mr. Perkins. In a legal sense and in some cases in fact ; but in what^might 
be calleil almost an indefinite sense — in a feeling that the difference is very 
great between tlie status before the Government — not before the law, because 
there is no law on tlie sulijeet yet, but before the the Government — the status 
of labor and the status of husim'ss. 

Commissioner Garretson. Isn’t it rather — well, at least entertaining — to find 
when for 5t) centuries the master has made the law, that when within the 
century the man has asserted his right to a voice in the enactment of laws, 
the question of fairness is so often raised. 

Mr. Perkins. I don’t ki»ow that I (luite compreliend yonr expression. I, for 
one, believe that the evolution of the world is solving this problem. I wish 
it might be solved faster, but at the beginning the status was owner and slave, 
way baek. 

Commissioner Garretson. Go far enough back, yes; or come far enough 
forward. 

Mr. Perkins. Owner and slave; tlien, it was masler and man; then, it was 
employer Jind employee; the tliree periods are pretty well expressed by these 
terms, Now, I w<ail(l like to see the next period one of copartnership. I would 
like to see the man who works as nearly as possible interested in the ownership 
of the industry. 

Commissioner Garretson. If one had his turn so many centhries, why not 
give the other a little period? 

Mr. Perkins, You eaii’t Iiave any argument witli jue about that. I believe 
In it. 

Commissioner Garretson. Tlie term yesterday was used in making a criticism 
of men lobbying for tlie passage of laws for employees — yon us('d tlie plirase 
that it was iinfortuuate when tiic employer felt that his Government was not 
fair to him? 

Mr. Perkins. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. How long is it since there could have been even 
a shadow of a claim that his Government was unfair to the employer? 

Mr. Perkins. Ever since the Sherman law was passed. 

Commissioner Garretson. Then, 80 years against 3,000? 

Mr. Perkins. Well, I don’t quite see the point you are, making. I absolutely 
agree with you tluit a man is a man, whether he Is working in the mills or 
whether he is presiding over the finances of tlie country, or President of the 
United Slates, and T believe that one great intlnence that has been bringing 
all men to a more int(‘lligent understanding of the questions is the Enormous 
amount of educational work tlial has been done in tlie world; that is preemi- 
nently so in our country, and it is the must fruitful sign possible. I believe, 
with President AVllson, (hat we ouglit tn approacli the question of capital and 
labor in a get-together spirit; and I think what he has said for several months 
about the Government’s relation to business and labor and all that is emi- 
nently wl.se; and T think that you, us a commission with that backing, are 
entering, with a great promise, upon a solution of this question. 

Commissioner Garretson. Tlieii you are absolutely a believer, as I am, that 
one side should not furnish all the “ get-together ’’ ? 

Mr. Perkins. Absolutely not. I want it distinctly understood, and I think 
I have already stated it, that, broadly speaking, I think capital has been more 
to blame than labor In the past. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, could it be otherwise, when they had it 
at their disposal to be blameful in a very long period during which they domi- 
nated the situation absolutely? 

Mr. Perkins. I said it started a long period ago, with the Idea of owner and 
’slave. 

Commls-sloner Garretson. Yes. Now, going back to the question 
sponslblllty of unions. Have you ever heard of an instance where the ,I,ocb- 
motive en^neers violated an agreement which it held with employers? u, 

Mr. Perkins. Well, I have not been In that line of business. You ask me 
if I ever heard of an Instance ; I say no ; but that might not be right. 
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Commissioner Garbetson. What I want to lead up to is, why, if it is recog- 
nized as a responsible organization, would the UniM States Steel Corporation 
refuse to deal with it and discharge men who had joinetl it for joining? 

Mr. Pebkins. Well, Mr. Cominis.sioner, I want again to make myself clear. 
I do not think it is so much a question of whether tliey have violated or 
whether they have not, or whether labor has violated or whether it has not. 
The tioint is that, fundamentally, it is not fair, and broadly speaking, It is 
not right to have such large representations of labor in groups and such large 
representations of ca[)ital in gr€‘at business without responsibility to soiuo 
higher power. That is my position. 

(Jominissioner Gauretson. Then you lu'lieve in the (>rganiziition of men 

Mr. Perkins (interrupting). Absolutely. 

Commissioner Garretson. And tlio recognition of unions, provided a condi- 
tion is brought about that does not exist ? 

Mr. Perkins. No; but that tlio condition now existing ho worked out to ft 
better condition. I think we have done as well as we coubl witlanit laws and 
regulation, but I think that w’e mu'^t liave a higlier condithm. Just as you say; 
this thing has been going on for 3,000 years, now' let's work it out to’ a better 
conclusion tlian we have ever had. 

Commissioner Garretson. And If every employer took your altitude, there 
would he no union recognized? 

Mr. Perkins. Absolutely. You have nhsolut(*ly mislnterpreter everytlilng I 
said whether willfully or otherwise I don’t know. 

(kmimlssioner Garretson. The fact is you refused to deal with tliat organi- 
zation? 

Mr. Perkins. No ; not at all. 

Commissioner Garretson. Is it not a fact that those men were dischargtMi 
for that very reason? 

Mr. Perkins. I do not know’^ w’hat you refer to. 

Commissioner Garretson. I am referring to tlie strike In the Pittsburgh 
switching district where tlie Brotlierhood of Locomotive Engineers and the 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen had men discharged from the employ of 
tlie United States Steel Corporation by reason of the ol)jection tliat it was an 
open si I op. 

Mr. Perkins. Which is that? 

Commissioner Garret.son. I say, both of those organizations, 

Mr. Perkins. I don’t know^ wiiat you mean. 

Commissioner Garretson. Weil, a certain number of organizations are open- 
shop organizations, are they not? 

Mr. Perkins. I don’t kianv about that ; T am not informeil on that. 

Commissioner Garretson. Now, you used the word about the social devices 
that are in effect. Wliere the payment of pensions— am T right in assuming th.at 
the payment of pensions and sick benefits, and all other forms of Insurance 
that you pay your men, is founded upon tenure of service? 

Mr. Perkins. Pensions are. 

Commissioner Garretson. How about the others? 

Mr. Perkins. They are not. 

Commissioner Garkei'son. You don’t pay any benefits after a man leaves vour 
service? 

^Ir. Perkins. Well, then, it comes as a pension. 

Commissioner Garretson. You pay sick benefits? 

Mr. Perkins. Not if he goes to work for someiRxlv else. 

Commissioner Garretson. Certainly. It is all ba^d on tenure of service? 

Mr. Perkins. Well, yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. Pensions, of course, is the best example? 

Mr. Perkins. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. But how, except under Government— under a 
nationalized plan— could tills army that I refer to of men who w'ork for a series 
of employers, through no fault of their owm, ever receive any pension except 
under nationalization? How could it be done bv the private employer’ 

Mr. Perkins. Those cases can not. But that is what Uiev are taking iip now' 
In State compensation 

Commissioner Garretson. I am not speaking of compensation now', but 

Mr. Perkins. Well, I mean the w'hole thing. 

Commissioner Garretson. Should it not ail be nationalized to make it ef- 
fective? 
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Mr. Perkins. I believe that Industry should bear those burdens as far as 
possible. We may have to adopt some plan— of course, this question has not 
yet be^n worked out, but the industry should contribute a certain part and the 
State tile balance for tlie very men you speak of. But there is doubt in my mind 
whether some of the European plans by which the Government does it all, with- 
out any contribution from the industry, Is as wise as a plan by which certain 
lines of industry at least contribute to that end. 

Commissioner Garretson. Haven’t those European Governments that have 
dealt with tlie proposition— and most of them 

I\lr. Perkins (intia-ruptin^i:). Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. Have they not proceeded upon the basis that it was 
imiiroper for the private employer to do it because it constituted a certain 
form of duress? 

Mr. Perkins. No; I didn't know that they did. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, that is a fact. 

Mr. Perkins. Well, I doubt if that is .so. Tiiey may liave done it, but I 
doulit if they liave done it on I bat basis, and I don’t believe that is correct. 

Commissioner Garretson. You have never approached the men themselve.s 
from the aiifile I liave, jiossibly, ]\lr. Perkins? 

Mr. Perkins. Well, T have approached a good many. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. If 1 may ask you two questions which may be answered 
very (piickly, Mr. Perkins, that have been submitted by a gentleman interested 
in the hearing. Would good unions— that is, I suppose by that term he means 
desirable uniims, the kind that you have spoken of 

Mr. Perkins (interrupting). Yes. 

(’hairman Walsh. Have good unions any reason to fear civil responsibility? 
I suppose he moans by incorporation and responsibilitv of that character in the 
civil courts? 

IMr. i'ERKiNS. Would you just read that again? 

Chairman Walsh. Would good unions have any reason to fear civil re- 
siionslbility ? 

Mr. Peuicins. I should not think they would. I was thinking when you ilrst 
read it of the great question of good and bad unions and good and bad trusts. 

C.'hairman Walsh. Wouhl not such responsibility tend to raise the standard 
of unions and to make bad unions better? 

Mr. Perkins. I tliink it would. 

Chairman Walsh. Thank you. That is all, .Mr. Perkins. We are obliged to 
you for your attendance. 

Mr. Henry Ford. 

C^^mnli.ssloner Garretson. I^fr. Perkins, just one question: Are you aware of 
the fact that some unions have been incorporated? 

Mr. I’KRKiNs. No; 1 don’t know that I am. 

Commissioner Garretson. For your information 1 will say to you that rny 
own organization was incorporated for 10 years. 

Mr. Perkins. Is it now? 

Commissioner (Jarretson. No; it simply surrendereil its corporate form be- 
cause it worked a hardship on us for insurance matters. 

Mr. Perkins. That could be changed now. That probably would not be true 
now. 

Commissioner Garretson. Yes; under the laws of that State. 

Dfr. Perkins. Well, that is certainly better than 3,000 years ago, anyway. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Henry Ford. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. HENKY FORD. 

Chairman Walsh. State your name, please? 

Mr. Ford. Henry Ford. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you reside? 

Mr. Ford. Detroit. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you resided in Detroit? 

Mr. Ford. Twenty-five years. > . ji i 

Chairman Walsh. What, is your business, please? ; » 

Mr. Ford. Manufacturer. , 

Chairman Walsh. The commission submitted certain questions to you, as to 
whiqh you have made written answers, and you have requested me to read these 
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questions and answers, and to have them read preliminary to the questions wliieh 
tlie commission will ask you to answer? 

Mr. Ford. If you please. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. I will read tliis : 


Detroit, Mich. 

I will endeavor to answer briefly the written questions siibinittetl to me by 
the commission in tlieir order. 

Question No, 1. Give a description of the proflt-sliaring jilan of the Ford Motor 
Co., and then state tlie purposes aimed at in establishing a profit-sharing plan; 
its results on efficiency of men; its results on llu‘ cliaracter and steadiness of 
men ; its results as regards citizenship and general interqst in the advance of 
the community. 

Answer. Every man working f(>r the Ford Motor Co. is first entitled to hig 
just wages as such, deiJending ui>oii elliciency and responsibility, which wages 
are about 15 per cent above* the usual market wage for the service in question, 
and then everyone who is eligible is entitled to a C('rtain profit. The minimum 
daily income under tiie plan, wages plus i)rofit, is qiie hourly profit-sharing 
rate, ad<led to wages, is bas(‘d on the wage rate, ami so arrang(*d or graduated 
as to give those receiving the lowest hourly rate tin* largest proiM>rtion of profits. 
For example, a man reveiving 84 cents per hour has a pi'ofit rate of 28 J cents 
per hour in addition, and a total daily income of $5, whereas men re(u*lving 
54 cents per liour wages have a profit-sharing rate of 21 cents per hour, with a 
total daily income of .$0. The working day is 8 hours instead of 9, as before; 
th(‘ week 48 liours. 

Wages and profits an* paid every two weeks in currency. 

Those qualified for participation in profits are of three classes: (1) Married 
men living with and taking good care of their families; (2) single men over 
22 years of age who are of proven, thrifty Iiabits; (3) young men under 22 
years of age and women the .sole suj)port of s<»me next of kin. 

The i)erson must he in the employ of the comimny six months before he can 
participate in profits, w’hich rule serves to deter men from leaving oth(*r steady 
jobs. 

A record of facts is made in the case of each individual, and every employee 
qualifying under the above, able to use the momw constructively for the good 
of self, dependents, and the community in general is awarded a sliaro according 
to schedule. 

Wages are paid according to skill, and skill subdivided into degrees of skill. 
The company has but eiglit rates of pay operative in the shop or on its hourly 
w'uge pay roll. A separate rate of wage applies to each skill rating. An em- 
ployee may know the reward of his increased efliciency and development and 
of all the possibilities and probabilities for advancement with the company at 
the time of entering its employ. 

The company maintains a corps of 40 men, good judges of human natui-e, wdio 
explain opportunity, teach American wmys ami custom.s, English language, tluties 
of citizenship, wdio counsel and help the unsophisticated employees to obtiiln 
and maintain comfortable, congenial, and sanitary living conditions, and who 
also exercise the necessary vigllence to prevent, ns far as possible, human 
frailty from falling into habits or practices detrimental to substantial progress 
in life. The wdiole effort of this corps is to point men to life and make them 
discontented with a mere living. 

You ask our purpose in establi.shing this plan. Our first purpose was sub- 
stantial justice to our coworkers, without wdiom w’e could have accomplished 
nothing. We had had great success, and, in fact, we desirwl no greater success 
from a mere financial point of view. For a long perioil we had been contemplat- 
ing some plan, but every one suggested seemed fraught with objections. We 
finally decided to go forw’ard with this one and feel our w’ay along to a iwsitlon 
of substantial justice. We do not regard it as in any sense a gift or a charity, 
but only due reward for service. 

Prior to the inauguration, of the Ford Motor Co.’s profit-sharing plan the 
company was entirely satisfied with the Individual and collective output and 
efficiency of its men. There was no thought of betterment in this direction, no 
measure of economic benefit made In anticipation, no desire for publicity or 
other gain to the company incorporated Into the plan or considered with refer- 
ence to it. The object was simply to better the financial and moral status of 
the men. 
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No man Is Infliionopd to clmnsro Ills mwl^ of living, his hnhits, or clmrncter 
in order to qiijilify under the protit-sluiriiig plan if lie does not willingly so 
elect. 

Whereas at slarl Op {ter cent of the men were rec'eiving a share of the profits, 
Six months lali'P 7') pei- cent of the men were enrolled as participants, and at 
the end of the fii-st year S7* per cent of the entire force were participating, 
represtMitlng ]>ractlcal].v all of the men past 22 .rears of age with very few ex- 
cel it ions. 

The increased efliciency of the men under the plan has been from lo to 20 
per cent with reference to work produced, which is further emphasized when 
you t-onsider that the iinprovemeut was made in an eight-hour day versus the 
comparison In a nine-hour <lay. 

Daily absentees from work In-ne ilecreased from a total cfiiiivalent to 10 
per cent of the working force, under old conditions, to three-tenths of 1 per 
cent under the profit-sharing plan. 

The number of men leaving the employ of the company since the profit- 
sharing plan started In comparison with the year previous is shown below: 



l)i-, charged. 

tpiilting. 

1 .5-day men. 

Mftrrh, 1913 

1 , 270 

870 

5. 1.56 

March, 1914 

1W5 

115 

1()6 


1 

1 



Five-day men arc tlie tloator.s, .so-called, who h‘a\c without explanation or 
notice. 

Fear and worry in the struggle for livelihood to properly provide for home 
and dependents with tlie dread of what might luippen if the job Is lost have 
practically been eliminatfsl. 

No man is dischargisl from the service of the c*ompany until lie has been 
proven utterly unfit from every standpoint. If he fails to make good in one 
department the fonanaii of tliat department sends him to the clearing house, 
and lie is given repeated trials, if necessary, until he makes g<x)d, or it is proven 
that he docs not want to siicceH. A recent ruling of the company requires 
the approval of cue of four men iR'fori* the mau can ho finally dismissed. Of 
the four, two are, respectively, the president and the vice president of the 
company. 

Bank accounts show an increase during the first six months of 180 per cent; 
life insurance carried, 80 per cent; value of iiomes owned outright, 87 per 
cent ; value of lots owned outright, 80 i>er cent. Tliis remarkable showing 
refers only to such em))loyees as are on the profit-sliariiig iaisi,s. 

Careful* medical survey reveals a substantial improvement in physical at- 
tributes. 

l^pward f>f 2(M) men have been influenced and helix‘d to obtain citizenship 
In the United States. 

A carefully preparcMl map of the city sliow.s that 8,000 families have clianged 
their place of resl<lence since the plan was startefl, ami a study of the districts 
Into which they liave moved and from which they came shows that the migra- 
tion has been from iXH>r and squalid to healthy, sanitary quarters, with envi- 
ronment conducive to health, happiness, and comfort. 

Results on character and steadines.s of men may perhaps be best measured 
and more thoroughly understood by agencies outside tlie company. Police 
justices say whereas Ford employees, recognlzefl by their badges, were almost 
daily seen in the prl.soner.s’ dock up to a year ago, since January, 1914, they 
hare been noticeably absent and are rarely among the unfortunates brought 
to justice. From one of the large.st Polish Catholic parishes in the city, the 
father writes : 

“The work of the Ford Motor Co. has been of tremendous benefit to my 
people. Heavy drinking is characteristic of the Poles, I know. Your work, 
however, has resulted in sobriety now being the rule rather than the excep* 
tion In my parish.” • t ' 

The company has organized a school wherein the nou-Engllsh-speaklng are 
taught the rudiments of the English language— to speak, to read, and to write^ 
it. At start, teachers were employed who had made school work their voca- 
tion. After about three months’ operation the school grew from about 200 
members to approximately 1,100, and the paid teachers were replaced by vol- 
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unteors from the Ford Motor Co., some of wliom hnd Imd experience In scliool 
work, but the most of them foremen, .suhfoi*emeii, anti men from the rank, and 
are simply enthusiastic Individuals eajjer to help along a good work and bet- 
ter the condition of their l>rother mei», both as an expres-slon of gratitude for 
what their emi>loyer has done for them and lo seize an opportunity for sell- 
enlargement which the n’ork offered. 

Question No. 2. What reasons did the Ford Co. have for assuming so large 
a measure of res[»onsihirity, md only f«»r the labor conditions in their plants, 
but also for llie social and moral surroundings of their employees? 

Answer. The knowledge that market rates of wag(‘s wctc not sufllcient for 
men to properly care for self and dependents and that tlie en\ironinent in 
which its employees were thus made to live, gaNo rise to mental anxiety and 
a physical condition that made it utterly impossible for the liumau agency to 
deliver all of the effort that it was capable of in fulfilling the l>est and larger 
fnnctlon.s for vhich it was designed at w<»rk, at home, ami in the community. 
The comiiany also had the courage t(> seize an oi)iR)rtimity for breaking away 
from old-time habits and customs that were possibly applicable to other perlotls. 
The institution of a new order, treating men like men in man fashion has 
brought out much of human salvage aiul ju-oven that harriers between em- 
ployers and employees thought to exist and often do exist can he largely 
removed. 

A large ]>roi>ortion of our employees were foreign born, many of them recent 
arrivals, not used to American habits and snrrouncllngs. Very few, if any, 
resented our guiding them int<> lietter comlltlons, into habits of tlirift, sav- 
ing, sobriety, and improved moral and S(>clal conditions. No coercion is laid 
upon any employee, but if he is not living a sol>er life, or is neglecting his 
duties as a futlier or husband, and he persists in such ciairsp he cnu not be an 
associate in our business. 

Question No. 2. Wliat has experience shown regarding the extent to which 
the character and social comlilions of (‘m]>loyoes are the result of the conditions 
under which they are employc<l, including wages, lumrs of labor, general physical 
surroundings, and treatinmit by officiaN, superintendents, and forenum? 

Answer. No man can bring up a family and hope to own a home on the 
ordinary rat(*s of wages. 

I do not tlnnk that any man can do good work mentally and physically for 
more than eight hours per day. 

In rny .ludgment tlie olher factors are not so very Important. 

Question No. 4. Is it desirable for a corporation to assume so large n measure 
of control of employees ns the Ford Oo. has done? 

Answer. We do not undertake to say what corporations should do in general, 
but if eniployer.s of labor — ^^e mean the men themselves at the head of these 
enterpri.ses— have a genuine, sincere, and active interest in the improvement of 
the conditions of labor and the heartfelt, personal interest In the welfare of 
their employees, no conditions that are irksome or distasteful will he laid upon 
the men. 

Theoretically some per, sons may argue that we have no right to inquire how 
a man lives at home, so long as he docs his work at the factory ; but we are 
talking of conditions, not of theories. Our experience leads us to conclude, 
beyond doubt, that the Interest taken tn employees as to their individual wel- 
fare is most desirable from every standpoint, not only that of the employee and 
his family, but of the business itself. 

The ever-increasing Interest developed In our plan by other employers of labor 
and the Individual expressions of the men themselves, wlilch we have taken 
great pains to learn from disinterested sources, further prove the correctness 
of our views. 

Question No. 5. To what extent would it he desirable, in addition to giving 
employees a share of the profits In a corporation, to give them also an insight 
into the operation of the company and a voice in the determination of working 
conditions? 

Answer. If by the question is meant a voice in detenninlng the policies of 
the company in working out its .success we say no man wants to he burdened 
with the care and responsibility of deciding things. Great freedom of speech 
and expression of Ideas exi.st in our work, and a great many valuable sug- 
gestions are gained thereby. Individually or coilectlvelv men mav raise their 
voices with suggestions and they are always heard. If, on the other hand, what 
IS meant is a voice In fixing the per.sonal physical surroundings of the empl^^ees, 
we should say most decidedly the employees should have a voice and their 
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opinions and wishes should be consulted. So far as the Ford Motor Co.'s actual 
experience is concerned, these surroundings have been, as judged by modern and 
existing standards, so ideal in character that there have never been any com- 
plaints from the employees, and we believe entire satisfaction has been the rule. 

Question No. (3. As a result of your observations and experience, what is con- 
sidered to be the effect of the growth of large corporations and the centralizing 
of their control on the condition of labor in the United States? 

Answer. Any manufacturing institution that is su(‘cessfiil in making a single 
product should increa.se the business and its plant and more work to em- 
ploy more men. We can not exi>ect a man to give us his best efforts when 
he IS in debt and has not enough to keep his family on. If corporations are 
overcapitalized, they must necessarily oppress labor to make a showing. But 
if they grow from small beginning, naturally, and stick to one legitimate prod- 
uct, balanced conditions are bound to follow. The .sooner men can be taught 
tha4;Aabor is just as much of an asset and more than machinery and buildings, 
the sooner labor will be properly recognized. In my judgment mere bigness is 
no objection if corporations are not overcapitaliztHl. 

Question No. 7. What is your attitude toward the accumulation and perpetua- 
tion of largo fortunes? 

Answer. We believe it Is better, wiser, and more just to make many men com- 
fortable than to make a few very ri{*h. 

^ Question No. 8. As a result of your observation and ex])('rieiice, do you con- 
sider that private philanthropies can deal adequately or effectively with social 
conditions? 

Answer. Tlioy may and firobably do some good. Of course they are not ade- 
quate. But my idea is justice, not charity. 1 have very little use for charities 
or philanthropies as such. My idea is aid men to help* themselves. Nearly all 
men are willing to work for adequate reward. We have all kinds of cripples in 
our, employ, and they are making good. We have a great many who have been 
in prison and who are outcasts from .society. Everyone of them is making a 
good showing and is gaining in .self-respect and strength of character. We will 
guarantee to take every man out of Sing Sing and make a man of him. 

fApplauso.l 

Chairman Walsh. There must be no outward expression of feeling no matter 
how favorably the statement may impress you. Another statement may be 
made which will be al)horrent to you and bring out a counter demonstration, 
and there must be absolute (piiet. [Continues reading:] 

Question No. 9. From your ob.servation, what is the effect of the work of pri- 
vate philanthropic organizations on the persons whom they assist and the people 
who endow or contribute to such Institutions? 

Question No. 10. Do you consider the establishment of such unrestricted 
foundations as the Ilockefeller Foundation to be in the interest of public policy? 
If not, what objections seem to you to carry the most weight? 

Answer. I have r.ut given sutlicient consideration to these questions to justify 
an expression of opinion. 

Henry Ford. 

May I ask you. Mr. Ford, without, of course, intimating the name of any such 
person, what distinction, if any, is made in the treatment of a man or person 
who has been so unfortunate as to have been confined in prison, as compared 
with other employees of your institution? 

Mr. Ford. We do not let the other employees know anything about it. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any treatment accorded to him other than what 
might be called economic treatment as set out by your plan? He is, to your 
idea, properly fed, adequately fed? 

Mr. Ford, Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Therefore properly fed and clothed and placed in a po- 
sition of economic independence? 

Mr. Ford. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And you find from that that it establishes his moral 
standard? 

Mr. Ford. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. I would like to have this matter of what you call ttae 
five-day men a little further elucidated. Are those five-day men men that caMt' 
to your plant and worked a portion of a week and then disappeared? 

Mr. Ford. Five-day men? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; you referred to five-day men, and you say these five- 
day men are floaters, so called, who leave without explanation or notice? 
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Mr. Fokd. No. 

Clmlrman Walsh, Does the term “ live- ” imply they are men that worked a 
portion of a week? 

Mr. Ford. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. So that in one year in tlie whole plant 5,156 men came in 
and wandered away; they would comprise what is called casual or lloatlnj; 
labor ? 

Mr. Ford. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. They are that class of men that p:o from factory to factory 
and from lumber camp to lumber camp, and from ice harvest to grain harvest, 
and the like? 

Mr. Ford. Yes ; on the bumpers. 

Chairman Walsh. You have doubt, Mr. Ford, in <*onnectlon with working out 
your plan in your ordinary business experience, heard the reasons attributed by 
sociologists and others as to the cause of this? -.t 

Mr. Ford. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. In the concrete experience whh'h you have lunl in this 
>ear, then, th(‘re were .5,600 men who remained at work who could otherwise 
have joine<l that large class of nomadic laborers? 

Mr. Ford. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your plan for the determination as to the fitness of 
a man — you say no unlit man is dis<*harged from the service of the company 
until he has been proven iintit from every standpoint? 

Mr. Ford. We shift them from one department to another, and It Is almost 
invariably found that a man will fit In some place or other. Of course, there 
are some men who prefer to be lloalers aTid do not want to stay. 

Chairman Walsh. The number of men that have left your service speaks very 
eloquently, to my mind, as t<> how It practically works out ; but 1 would like you 
to give us the detailed plan for the rmu-d ; that is, how much of it do you finally 
determine Individually from retmrts, or what is the organization for the final 
determination or say so that the man shall go? 

Mr. Ford. If he wants to go, there is no use trying to keep him any longer. 

Chairman Wat.sh. I am afraid, Mr. Ford, that I luive not made myself clear. 
A\'hen you have finally determined — first, how is the unfitness of the man deter- 
mined? Is it on report of foremen of the various departments? 

Mr. Ford. Yea. 

Chairman Walsh. To whom are those reports made, or does the foreftian 
have a right to discharge the man finally? 

Mr. Ford. No, sir; as the statement says, it finally comes to myself and the 
Yi<?e president and Mr. Ia'o and the sup(‘rintendent of tlu* company. 

Chairman AValsh. Is the man always given a hearing if he desires it? 

Mr. Ford. Ye.s. • 

Chairman Walsh. That is, before the final body tliat exercises the right — 
discharges him? 

Mr. Ford. Yes; he is given a hearing every time he is changed from one 
department to another. 

Chairman AValsh. AATiere Is your ])lant located, Mr. Ford? 

Mr. Ford. At Detroit — Highland Pai'k. 

Chairman AValsh. Are all of the men that come under this plan located in 
Detroit ? 

Mr. Ford. No, sir; they are located all over the world. AVe have 45 or 50 
branch plants, from Paris clear around the world, and it affects them all. 

Chairman Walsh. Are there men engaged in those different plants through- 
out the world — do all the men engaged in those different plants throughout the 
world come under this scheme? 

Mr. Ford. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the machinery provided in the other plants for 
determining the fitness or unfitness of the men? 

Mr. Ford. We have investigators to investigate the men at all plants. 

Chairman AValsh. Do they make reports in writing? 

Mr. Ford. I do not know that they do. Some of the plants are smaller and 
they are brought up personally. 

Chairman AValsh. Do the reports in your outside plants finally reach this 
board of control you have mentioned? 

Mr. Ford. Not always. 

Ohainnan Walsh. Is there a similar organization, then, in the other plants? 
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Mr. Ford. Yes, there is. Wo liave a manager in all those plants. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat detail of mactiiiiery Imve you to ascertain at the 
thT other phmts^ whether the plan is justly and impartially carried out in 

Mr. Ford. Well, it generallv works Itself out that if anyone is discharged 
without reas^^ai It c*oipes to I>etroit in some way or other 
Chairman Walsh. It comes to Detroit, does it’ 

Mr. Ford. Yes. 

Chairman W als^. The men tliat have been engaged in your ImUistrv since 
elTect show an anxiety to remain, do they’ 

IMr Ford. Y"os. 

and':.!:Z.^"u:ro«.^‘'p^auuf 

Mr. Ford. Y('s. 

gr^evan"er,,)«Vho'i.™!l:sV 

Mr .Ford. Yes ; they pass their grievances up to the head. 

would .YOU suy tiro in the employ of vour 
Industrj in Detroit and elsewhere that come under tliis plan? 

Mr. Ford. Do you mean the total number that come under the T»lan’ 

m“;S“ 

Chairman Walsh. And they are seultertnl all over the Unitefl States’ 

Mr. houD. les, sir; and all over tlie world 

Ford. 'that you have workini out a plan 
b.y yhich the lospousible heads of your concern— tlie real <)i>erators of the in- 
dustry, can have a knowledge ()f lalMir conditions and of the operation of the 
thL^^vast mdnstrr wi^Il-being of tlie employees throughout 

new^everi^dav woi-ked at it a year and are finding out something 

Chairman i\ alsii. Have you found during the years, at least as to ifs ypn- 
eral integritj^ tliat the plan is a good one? 

Air. Ford. We like It for our place. 

Chairman Walsh. I note that you state that 200 men have Iwn influenced 
and hel peel to obtain cilizeiishii) in tin* TTnIted States. Brietly would you do- 
scribe how juul where the rudiiueiUary knowledjie iie(*essary for necjiilrlng riti- 
zenship is got ? 

Mr. Ford. We teach them to speak and talk Kurdish. 

Chairman Walsh. In the schools? 

Air. hoBD. Ill the schools of the factory — ^aiid to read and write, 
to ^t^ here ^V alsh. Is there a special offoit madi-— I notice that you refer 

Mr. Ford. Yes. 

Cliairmau Wai.«h; Is there a special effort made to qualifv vour men for 
American citizenship. ‘ * 

Air. Ford, Yes, sir, 

Walsh. Have you, so that it can l>e furnished to this commission 
Mr. Ford, the map referred to here, showing that 8,000 families have clianged 
map*? ^ ***^^^ residence, and any other data that you may have about that 

Air. Ford. Yes. 

enough to furnish It to tlie commission? 

(The map referred to was submitted. It is not printed.) 

Chairman Walsh. I notice the information is given in this answer to this 
query, that you ej^pand considerably outside of your plants, as, fbi* instance, the 
record in the justice court, the subniiis.^ion of experiences of clergymen etc ’ 

Mr. Foro. Ygs. 

plants?'**^**** Is there some dei)artiiient of general sociologj' in your 

Mr. Ford, Yes, sir. 

ChairiMB WaJaSH. To get at and ascertain the effect of your plan on the 
citizenship and on the industry? , 

Mr. Ford. Yes. 

<^irman Wm.sh. And are records and statistics regularly kept? 

Mr. Ford. Yes. 
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Chairman Walsh. As applying to your plan? 

Mr. Fokd. Yos. 

Chairman Walsh. Are those records open at all times to the civil authorities? 

Mr. Foiti). Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And tliose tliat are dealinir v.ilh the sm-ial question in a 
lai’go way? 

Mr. Fokd. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Have you found that there is luueli demand for that par- 
ticular .sort of Information? 

Mr. Fokd, Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Of the general soeiologie efTects? 

]Mr. Fokd. Yes, sir. The head of it is here uiih me to-day. 

Chairman Walsh. Sir? 

Mr. Fokd. The head of that <leparlnw‘nt i'< lu‘r<‘ with ni(‘ lo-da\, Mr. Lee. 

Chairman Walsh. AVlint is ids name? 

Mr. Fokd. Mr. .lolin Tl. Le(*. 

Chairman A^^\LSH. ITow many lias ht* uinler him? 

Mr, Fokd. Tie can tell yon. 

Cliairmari AA'alsh. Yon could not say? 

Mr. Ford. Fifty or sixty, 1 gmss. 

Chairman AA'alsh. Ami the information ulven to any •le'^iring, I suppose, 
to other corporations? 

Mr. Fokd, Yes, sir. 

Cliairman AN'al.sh. And to municipal and « i\ic bodies? 

Mr. Fokd. Yes, sir. 

Chairman A\'alsh. Througiiont llie Fnitod Slativs? 

]\Tr. Ford. A'es, sir. 

Chairman AA'alsh. And there has hoiui. I believe you say, a great call for that 
.sort of information? 

Mr. Ford. All over tlie world. AA> have sent it all over. 

Cliairman Wal.sh, And i.s the effort made to have tin* figures and eonclil.sion.s 
as nearly accurate as they arc possible to he obtained? 

Mr. Foki). Yes, sir. 

Cliairman AYalsh. Now’, you stale that after tliree months’ operation your 
.‘■chool grew from 200 to approximately l.lOd. Jlow many of those schools are 
there, or is there more than one? 

Mr. Fokd. AA’e have that there in our own factory. It Is one large floor of one 
of the large bnildin.gs. 

Chairman Walsh. Oh, you have a school right in your plant? 

Mr. Fokd. A’es, sir. 

Chairman AVAL.Sn. And you ha\(‘ faidlities for 1.200 pi*o])1e to attend that 
school ? 

Mr. Ford. Yes, sir. AV(‘ .separate them into rooms of a dozen to tw'onty in 
each room. 

Chairman AA’al.sh. Now% you .say that tlii‘ paiil te.achers were rejilaced by 
volunteers from the Ford Motor t’o.V 

Mr. Fokd. Yos, sir. 

Chairman AA^\lsh. Have you (‘stahlished a definite curriculum, a course of 
study prior to this time? 

Mr. Fokd. I don’t remember the system, the name of llie system. Mr. Lec» 
can give you the name of tlie .system. 

Chairman AValsh. Arc these employees lhat now* act as teachers paid? 

Mr. Ford. Volunteers. 

Chairman AValsh. They are vidunteers without pay. 

Mr. Ford. Volunteers without pay. They do it on their own time; that is, 
after the eight-hour w’ork, the school comes on for an hour or .so. 

Chairman AA^xlsh. Certainly. But tliere Is no request made upon tlu*m by 
the managers of the corijoration in that direction? 

Mr. Ford. Oh, no. 

Chairman AValsh. And did you find enoiigli volunteers of that sort qualified 
to man the teaching faculty of your school ? 

Mr. Ford. Yes, sir ; we luive some tliat we have tauglit there, teaching now’. 

Chairman AA^alsh. And do you have a scheme by which their qualifications 
are determined? 

Mr. Ford. Yes. 

Chairman AValsh. Doe.s that come under Mr. T^e’s department? 

Mr. Ford, Under Mr. Lee’s department. 
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Chairman Walsh, I have been asked to ask you this question: In your 
opinion is there a greater factor entering Into the elevation of men than the 
restoring or creation of self-respect? 

Mr. Foiid. Well, Just put that a little different. I don’t quite understand the 
question. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Well, is there any greater factor — we will assume now 
that a man is down and out, for any reason — vicious or weak habits or sub- 
mergence^ froju the economic standpoint, or anything that i)Uts him in what you 
might call the down-and-out class — is there any factor which could enter into 
the bringing him back to real manhood and to good citizenship than that of 
giving him back his own self-respts t? 

Mr. Ford, (live him employment and pay him for it. 

Chairman Walsh. Which will make iiini a .self-respecting citizen? 

Mr. Ford. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Have you found that the greatest factor? 

Mr. Ford. Yes, sii\ 

(’halrman Wm.sh. That grow.s from your experience? 

Mr. Ford. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. I will ask you a few general questions. Where did you 
begin your business life, Mr, Ford? 

Mr. Ford. In Detroit. 

Chairniuii Walsh. And what was ^\our emidoyment ; what did jou begin 
with ? 

Air. Ford. Machinist and enginc(T — farmer first — I came from a farm; was on 
a farm until I was about 17. 

Chairman Walsh. You began life on a farm? 

Mr. Ford, Yes, sir, 

C’halrman Walsh. Wbere? 

Air, Ford. In Delroit ; iK'ar Detroit. 

Chairman Walsh. And iiow long did you remain on tlie farm? 

Mr. Ford. Until I was Id or 17 jears; nearly 17. 

Chairman AValsii. Did you attend the .sehool — what eilucation did you 
re<'eive while on the farm? 

Mr. Ford. The public school, the country school. 

Chairman Walsh. The public scliool, the country .school? 

Mr. I’oRD. ‘Yes. 

Chairman Waj.sh. And at the age of 10, when you left the farm, where did 
you go? 

Air, Ford. To Detroit, Alicli. 

Chairman Walsh. What was your tirst employment In Detroit? 

Mr, Ford. In a maclune shoj). 

Chairman Walsh. In what cai»acit,\ ? 

Mr. Ford. As apprentice boy. 

Chairman Walsh. Apprentice hoy? 

Mr. Ford. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And did you learn the trade of maeliinist? 

Mr. Ford. Y"es. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you acquire any ®ther education than the practical 
one in the shop? 

Air. Ford. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you over go to any other .school after you left the 
country school? 

Air. Ford. Kxcopt a little while at business college. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, 1 A\lsh you would go on and briefly state what your 
employments have been from the time you were machinist until you assumed 
your present duties. 

Air. Ford, 1 went to the Edison Illuminating Co. as machinist, and in a year 
I took charge of the plant, and 1 sliifte<1 that Into an 8-hour working day. It 
was 12 hours and I shifted it into 8 hours, without adding any men, and found 
that we could run it 8 lunirs with the same number of men better and more 
economically than they could with 12. 

Chairman AValsh. Do I understand you wore foreman there on thatj^or 
manager? ‘ 

'Mr. Ford. I was chief engineer. 

Chairman Walsh. You were chief engineer? 

Air. Ford. Yes. 

Chairman AValsh. From that employment where did you go? 
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air. Fobd. Well, I went into the automobile business, 

Olmlrman Walsh. From the Edison Co.? 

Mr. P'oRD. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And that was in what year? 
air. Fobd. Well, it was 1S08, I think, or 1899. 

Oh a Inn an Walsh. 1898? 

Mr. Ford. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Is this company a cori)ora(ion? 
air. Ford. Yes. 

Chainuan Waj.sh. Under the laws of what ,8late? 
air. Ford. Mlehipm. 

Chairman Walsh, ailehlpin? 

Mr. Ford. Yes. 

Cliairinan Walsh. And do you have .some of your operations in the hands of 
subsidiary corporations in different Stales or countries? 

air. Ford. No, sir. Exceja in Canada and ICnjjIand separate corporations 
were or^^anized with many stockhohh'rs to take care of business in those 
countries. 

Chairman WAL.sn. Are all of your operuti<ais conducted umh'r the Ford 
aiotor (k). of Michipin? 

air. Ford. Yes, sir; all over the W(»rld, with the ('xct'plions I just stute<l. 

Chairman Walsh. All ov(*r the \\()rld? 

air. Ford. Yes, sir; with tli(‘ exct'ptions just stated. 

Chairman AValsh. You liave not found it 

air. Ford (interrupting). Nid a dollar’s worth. 

Chairman Walsh (continuing). Dcsirahlc or advisable to create other cor- 
porations? 

air. Ford. No, sir; no one lias a dollar’s worth of stock in any other country 
or any other place except 

Chairman AVai.sh (interruritiim). The stockliohlers of tlie Ford aiolor Co. of 
aiichigan? 

air. Ford. That is it. 

(Jluiirman Wai.si[. Commissioner Welnstock would like to ask some ciuestloihs. 
Commlssjoiier Wr, instock. In your written answers, air. Ford, you spoke 
tdxiut paying tlio men their wages and tlieir protits ev(‘ry two weeks? 

Mr. Ford. Yes. 

Commissioner Wlin.siock. ITow is it jiossilile to ascertain tlie profits every 
two weeks? 

air. Ford. Well, I just anticipated that and took that as a lump. 

Commi.ssioner Wkin.stoi;k. Tliut is, you declared dividends on your hook — 
records? 

air. P"oRi). Well, we knew \\hal wo couhl do. Wo don’t borrow any money. 
AVe have our own capital to do our own hnsim'ss. A\> grew from the acorn up. 
AA'e started to save our money when we first started in on our capital, ami we 
know what we can do with it 

Commissioner AA'ktnstock. So that every two wc(‘ks you estimate your earn- 
ings for the past two weeks? 

air. Ford. No ; we don’t do it that way at all. AW just know people have to 
liave that much money to live proiierly, and wo paid it to them. 

Commissioner AYkin stock. Yon pay these men every two weeks, regard Ic's.s of 
the actual earnings? 
air. Ford. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner AA'einstock. Have you ever tried to estimate, Mr. Ford, what 
tlie percentage of etliciency is that you are getting out of your men to-day, 
taking 100 per cent a.s the maxinmni? 
air. Ford. AA"e only know — I only know that we have to hold them back. 
Commissioner Weinstock. That is, you have got to use the rein Instead of the 
spur? 

air. Ford. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And that would indicate they are giving all they 
have to give, their best efficiency? 
air. Ford. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wktn.stock. Well, now, what incentive Is there — let me rather 
put the question in another way. This criticism has been made on profit shar- 
ing. It has been held by some critics that the weak spot in profit sharing, 
except where you can determine the actual production of the individual, is that 
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there will be a great many leaners In the group who will depend upon the lifters 
to do the work, and they will lie buck and share in tlie results. 

Mr. Ford. That is up to the inaimgeinent to look out for that. 

CJommissioner W kin stock. I take it from vvliat you have said in your enter- 
prise tliere is a way of determining tlie actual productive power of each indi- 
vidual, so tlmt lie is treated and judged as a unit? 

Mr. Ford. Yes, .sir. 

Commissioner Weia .stock. And he does not feed out of a general iK>t? 

Mr. Ford. No, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. lUit he stands on his own fetd? 

Mr. Ford. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. And i.s judged accordingly? 

Mr. Ford. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner VVeinstock. Do you thiiilc, Mr. Ford, that your t>lan is appli- 
cable to industries generally? 

Mr. Ford. I tliiuk so, if tliey would do one thing — not try to do everything 
In one place, make all kinds of articles in one factory. 1 don’t tidnk any fac- 
tory is large enough to do two things. We do only one thing. 

Commissioner Weixsiock. Don't most of tlie factories in this country tluit 
are conducted on a fairly large j^cale sjiecialize — take a .shoe factory, they 
specialize on slioes, and a clothing factory on dollies, and so on? 

Mr. Ford. Tliey make all size.s. 

Commissioner Wei n. stock. I .see. You carry si»eciulizati'>ii down to a liner 
point. 

Mr. Ford. Yes. 

Commissioner \\’eixst()ck. You tiiink where Unit is done ,\our plan could he 
applied? 

Mr. Ford. Well, you can get the maximum of economy. 

Commissioner Weixstock. Wliat is tlie attilud(‘ <»f yoiw com})any, Mr. Ford, 
in tlic matter of deuiing or recognizing organized la)>or? 

Mr. Ford. 1 don't know anything alxmt organized labui*. Wi' have never Jmd 
any of it, to my knowledge, around onr place. 

Conimi.s.sioner M'ein.stock. ITuir peojile are not organized? 

Mr. Ford. Not tliat I know of. I have iieviT Inid anything to do with any 
organized labor of any kind. 

Commi.s.sioner AVlix.stock. A^ui have always condiicb'd what I suppose is the 
open shop? 

Mr. Ford. Always tlie open shop. 

Commissioner Weixstock. Has your company ever discriminated against 
afiy men? 

Mr. Ford. No. Sometimes in building we have a little on tlie outside where 
they are bothering us, and we-can not alw’ays conliol i( ; take tliese contractors, 
one thing and anollier. 

Commis.sioner Weixstock. I .see. 

Mr. Ford. Sometimes they Jiold a building back. We do everything we can 
to get the building put ahead, and do not discriminate against wJio works there 
or wliat their ci’eed is or what they belong to or wliere they come from, so long 
as they go on and v\’ork. 

Commissioner W'einstock. That is, no questions are asked as to wlietlier 
they are or are not union men? 

Mr. Ford. No, sir. 

Commissioner AA’eixstock. So far as they are union men that is no disad- 
yantage? 

Mr. Ford. No ; it does not make any difference. 

Commissioner O'Coxnet.l. Mr. Ford, wiien this sy.stera was inaugurated by 
you the public were left to believe — ^uot by you or your company, but by the 
press — and by themselves, as it wore, that your company had declared $5 a 
day a minimum for all employees? 

Mr. Ford. Yes; of specified cla.sses. 

Commissioner O’Coxxell. Is tliat true? 

Mr. Ford. That is true, sir. 

Commissioner O’CoNNErx. All of them? -v 

Mr. Ford. All of them 22 years of age. 

Commissioner O’Connell. All of them over 22 years of age? 

Mr. Ford. Yes ; or under 22 If they have anyone depending on them. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That includes male and female? 

Mr. Ford. Well, no; not entirely female. 
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Commissioner O'Connell. Not entirelj' femnle? 

Mr. Ford. No. We i»uy a great many of them a day where they have 
some one depending on them. 

Commissioner O’Conneix. Yon mean hy that their mother or fadher? 

Mr. Ford. Well, anyone. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Who is married and her luishand is umd)le to 
work ? 

]\rr.. Ford. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What pereenljago of the female employees are get- 
ting .$5 a day? 

Mr. Ford. Well, I would have to look that np; I wonhl not 1)(‘ able to tell. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Can you gi\e any approximate itlea? 

Mr. Ford. I (lo not know ; perhaps 10 per cent. 

Commissioner O’Connell. 1 ain to understand, tlien. all the male eiiiplo.\aH‘s 
over 22 years of age are receiving .%"> a day as a minimum? 

I\rr. Ford. Yes. Not all of them; perlia])s not jii-'t all — we will get all that 
for you and let yon liave it. 

Commissioner 0’(’onneix. T want to get it in my mind imw what per(*entago 
of the employees are imdor 22 years of age? 

IMr. Ford. Well, T dont’ know offhand ; perhai>s another 10 prr cent. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Ten per cent? 

JMr. Ford. Yes. 

Commi.ssioner O'Connell. I nnder.'-land tl:at tlie J?." a day is made iij) in ti 
wage and a so-called bonus of profits? 

Mr. Ford. It is a total daily ineome; (li.at is wliat it is. 

Commissioner O’Connell. It is a minimum amount of money they receive 
per day — $5? 

Mr. Ford. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. They work a week for .$.‘10? 

Mr. Ford. Ye.s, sir. 

Commissiotier O’Connell. In addition, do tliey <‘njoy .some profit-sharing .sys- 
tem on top of that in addition to that $5? 

Mr, Ford, Those w’ho are in cliarge, foremen and such like. The f(^remen, 
of course, are up Idgher in wage; they are paid $0 to .$7 a day. 

Commissioner O’Connell. 1 mean the workmen, the men runaiiig th(‘ ma- 
chines? 

Mr. Ford. He has got a chance to come up higher. 

Commissioner O’C/Onnell. Oh, yes; if he gets ni> to be a foreman and assist- 
ant foreman of the job or shop, does he tlien enjoy anything in addition to ids 
$5 n day? 

Mr. Ford. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is rigid? 

Mr. Ford. That is rigid. 

Commi.ssioner O’Connell. Yon say the capjoity. or tin* pro<Uietion, or tlie 
efficieiicy of the w'ork throiigli this .sy.stem ha.s incri‘ased about l-l per cent, I 
tliink your paper said? 

Mr. Ford. Yes. 

Commlssionoi’ O’Connell. Ts that (Sinal to tlie additional amount of money 
paid out in this increased wage <ir jirofit? 

Mr. Ford. No; I don’t think .so. I do not think it is equal, but it Is getting 
up toward betterment. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In other w'ords, does the Ford Co. for the addi- 
tional money paid to the employees and the additional efficiency secured be- 
cause of that as a business pro[>osition, a financial business proposition, has It 
made a loss or otherwise, a gain? 

Mr. Ford. Well, I do not know how you would figure It. We are running 
smoother, for one thing; we are doing better. We can give you all that in fig- 
ures and you can figure it out. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You will furnish us the figures, then? 

Mr. Ford. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In your reports, I suppose? 

Mr. Ford. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The Ford Co. — the .stock of the company is largely 
distributed or 

Mr. Ford. There are eight members, eight men. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Eight men? 

Mr. Fobd. Yes. 
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Commissioner O’C’onnell. What Is the capital stock? 

Mr. Ford. Two million dollars. 

Commissioner 0’(^onnkll. And its business last year? 

Mr. Ford. Between .$80,000,000 and $90,000,000 in 1912-13; $119,000,000 in 
1913-14. 

Coimnlssionor And its profits? 

Mr. Ford. J think about $2.-), 000.000 or $28,000,000. 

Commissioner O’Connell. About .$2r>,000,000 or $28,000,000? 

Mr. Ford. Yes, sir. We will jjive you that also. 

(^)minissioner O’Connell. Give us those tij;ures, too, please. 

Mr. Ford. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is all. 

Commissioner Balt.ard. I j^nther from what you state as to the workmen 
since they have received this increased waj^e have moved into a better part of 
town, have better(‘d their conditions? 

Mr. Ford, Yes, sir. 

tk)mmissioner Bali.ard. And you have also doiu* some worlc for them along 
educational lim's. Do you think that that increased wage alone would have 
been enough, or is it necessary to iiK-rease the wage and have the betterment 
work? Should they go hand in hand? 

Mr. Ford. Oh, yes, sir; it is necessary to follow it all up all the way tiiroiigh. 

Commissioner Bali.ard. Just the mere increasing of the wage would not do 
that, you think? 

Mr. Ford. That would perhaps turn the other way. 

Commissioner Baij.ard. Of course, as you starte(l in as an apprentice, do 
yon consider there are now in this country chances for a young man apprentice, 
an apprentice boy, to rise the same as there has lK‘en in lime past? 

Mr, Ford. I tliiiik iietter chances. 

Commissioner Bai.lard. You think the chatic(‘s are la'lltu* now — that any 
young man now has a good chance if he has the stuff in him? 

JMr. Ford. That is it ; yes. 

Commissioner Ballard. Tlial is all. 

Commissioner Garretson. Mr. Ford, what was the average going wage of 
the men prior to the putting in of this jdan, the men that are now receiving 
$3 a day? 

Mr. Ford. It was a minimum wage of $2.34 a day; which was about lo per 
cent higher than the going wage. 

Commissioner G vrkeit. In following up the question of Commissioner Ballard 
it was your feeling, or was it, that this educational process was necessary 
in a large number of instances to enable the men to utilize the benelit that 
came to him through the in(*reased wage? 

Mr. Ford. Yes, sir. We started on that a couple of years before we started 
the increased ^^’age. 

Commissioner Garretson. You were jireparing the ground? 

Mr. Ford. Yes, sir. 

(\)iniidssiorier Garretson, In regard to the leaner that was referred to that 
exists, has your exiierlence shown y<»u that wlam there is a tangible definite 
incentive given it tends to eliminate the leaner? 

Mr. Ford. Y>s, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. At this point we will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock. 

Thank you very inucli, IMr. Ford, you may he finally excused. 

(At this point, at 12.30 o’clock, Friday, .January 22, 1913, a recess was taken 
until 2 o’clock in (he afternoon of the .same day and at the same place.) 

AFTER KECES.S — 2 P. M . 

Chairman Walsh. The hou.se will please ho in order. We are about to re- 
sume. 

Mr. Gomiiers. 


TESTIMONY OF HR.. SAMUEL GOMPERS. 

Chairman Walsh. Your name is Samuel Gompers? / 

Mr. Gompers. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And you are the president of the American Federation 
of Labor? 
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Mr. Gompers. I am. 

Chairmau Waj.sh. You have occupied that position for how many years? 

Mr. Gompers. Nearly 80 years. 

Chairman Walsh. And you have been connected with the labor movement in 
Anierica for how many years? 

Mr. Gompers. Nearly 50 years. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you be kind enough, Mr. Goniiiers, to outline to the^ 
commission your attitude, from your observation and experience in the labor 
movement and as a citizen of the United States, toward the centralization of 
industrial control and its effect on the condition of labor in the United States? 

Mr. Gompers. I should be very glad to do that, Mr. Chairman, if I may be 
permitted to say I received a questionnaire from your commission, and I tiave 
made some answers, or partially written answers, which I should like to have 
the opportunity of presenting. But if 1 Iiave your i)ermission, I should like to 
precede it by making a request and taking cognizance of some statements which 
have been made in connection with the hearing now before your commission. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good, Mr. Gompers, we will he glad to hear you in 
your own way. 

Mr. GoiiPEus. First, h‘t me say that I have ri‘ceivod a telegram from the 
chairman of the general executive board of the Commercial Telegraphers’ 
Union of America, an organization aftillated to the American Federation of 
Labor, in which the information is given tliat a telegram was tdso sent by 
that executive board to you, sir, as chairman of the Industrial Ilelatlons (Com- 
mission. And tlie reipiest is made that certain ollicials of the Western tlnion 
Telegraph Co. and of the Postal Telegraph (Jo. be summoned to appear ladore 
your commission and to give testimony relative to wages paid, pensions, rights 
of labor to organization, blacklist and the intimation is given that you will get 
some startling Information. From my own investigations I can promise you 
that you will get some startling information. 

One of the subjects I heard discussed tliis morning before your commission 
was that tlie relative rights of business should l)e n'cognized by law the same 
as to tlie relative right of labor to organize. Speaking for myself, as well ns 
for the American Federation of Taibor, ^\e believe that it is unwise to Inter- 
ivxse objections to the organization of business men for business purposes. 
But the reason I take cognizance of this discussion, or tlie discussion of this 
point is, the fact that the concept is entirely ernmeous on the part of the gentle- 
man wlio made that claim for the equal rights of what he called labor to organ- 
ize and business to organize. 

Business is the handling of thing.s, the product of human labor. “ Tatbor,” 
is the erroneous expression for human beings — the right of human beings to 
organize for tlie purposes of protecting the only thing Unit they have and own 
and can control Is their labor power, which can not be bereft or separated 
from them as being human beings. And the hypothesis is entirely wrong in 
making tlie relative claim of the laborm’s to organize to jirotect themselves — 
their labor power — and the right to business men to organize to protect their 
proiTcrty — the product of all human beings. 

Another point mentioned by one of (he gmitlemen who appeared before you 
this morning, and I understand that the claim has b(‘en made in other hearings 
before this commission, is that the organizations of labor, the labor unions, 
ought to become incoriiorated in order that the agreement which they enter 
with employers may be regarded as more inviolate, to impress upon the organ- 
ized workers the sacredness of contract and to, by that means, secure the 
greater dependability of employers in regard to their agreements with em- 
ployees. 

Now, the fact of the matter i.s that in the present unincorporated condition 
of the labor organizations they are no more or no less responsible in the law, 
before the law, for breach of contract than are the employers now. 

One would imagine that the employers, or many of them, who advocate the 
incorporation of labor organizations— that the employers now are resix)nsible 
in the law for the violation of agreements with organizations of employees, and 
that therefore the relative responsibility should be established, and that 
through the incorporation of the trades-unions. As a matter of fact, they are 
not responsible to be mulcted In damages and are not mulcted in damages In 
lawsi Its by reason of employers breaking such agreements with labor organiza- 
tions. And the proposition to incorporate the unions, as a gentleman some years 
ago said to me, would simply make It easier for the funds of a union to be 
taken In compensation for damages to employers. And my answer was that 
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like Claude Meliiott, in the Lady of Lyony: Princes must not be generous with 
other people’s money. 

There are enough opport\initle.s now~all too many for the funds of organiza^ 
tion of laboi- for N\ orklng people to be reached and conliscated and at least we 
are not going to advocate, as working people, the enactment of law by which 
the process shall be made easier by which the funds of our unions may be 
confiscated. 

The history of the world is replete with evidence of constituted authority 
robbing the working pcHjple of their pittances laid aside for their own protection, 
and the protection of their young. We will protest against a repetition of 
such procedure, whetlun- by enactment of law or proclamation— at least, if we 
can not prevent it — and 1 think we can, but if we can not we will at least 
protest. 

Tliere is anotlier point, and that is the constant harping upon the worn-out 
Idea that the unions of labor restrict output, so commonly held and so often 
repeated that real many people linally reach the stage where they themselves 
believe it. The' fact of the matter is that it is much more largely irue of uuor- 
ganizd workmen than of organiz<Ml workmen. 

It Is true that in the old, old time that workingmen did “ soldier,” using the 
trade expression, on a job, in order “ to make it last.” It is true also that 
opiM)sition was imiiiifestcd to the introduction of new machines, new tools, but 
that is pu.st. I mean tliat is pniclically past in so far as orgnrdzed labor is con- 
cerned. I will not prettaul to say that it does not exist at all. but to a very 
limited and to a continually decreasiug extent. 

The labor movement of the past tk) years at least, or more, has changed that 
mode of thinking and that mode of proce<lure among the woi’kirig people, so that 
Instead of reducing output or opposing the intro<liictiou of machinery and 
new tools of labor we encourage them; but insist, first, I hat with the introduc- 
tion of new machinery the men whose trade has been disifiaced by such new 
machinery that tliese men be given (lie first opt>ortunily in the oiieration of the 
machine, be given preference to otlu'rs in Ihc operation of the machine, and 
in addition to demand a reduction in their hours of daily labor. Not to 
reduce output, but that the workers shall be the participants in the results of the 
better and swifter means of production. And it comes with bad grace on the 
part of our large captains of industry to charge the labor movement with 
curtailing output, wlien the workmen in our country individually and collec- 
tively produce more than the workers of any other country on the face of the 
globe, but when the corporations through a series of years concentrated their 
Industries in fewer plants, shutting do\N n plants In whole districts, throwing 
hundreds and thousands of workmen out of employment, throwing them into 
the streets, the whole plant dismantled or gone into decay, to the detriment, 
not only of the workers let out, but to the community in which they worketl 
and lived and helix'd to make some better. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know \\hether the commission would be interested 
in the reading of a letter received last night, or rather it being a report made 
to me as president of the American Fetleration of Labor by the organizer of our 
federation in tills district and whom I askeil to make an investigation and 
report to me ujxm the conditions as they obtain in Roosevelt, N. J., and the 
causes which brought about that condition. It is a letter that might occupy 
not more than six or seven minutes. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good, Mr. Gompers; just proceed. 

Mr, Gompers. In view of the very severe cold I have, I should like to ask 
one of the gentlemen to read It. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Garretson, will you please read this letter? 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Mr. Chairman, do you want me to thunder the 
letter? 

Chairman Walsh. I would like to have it read so that the farthest auditor 
might hear it. 

Cumnilssioiier Gabbetson. Very well. 

New York, Janudry 21, 1915. 

Mr. Samuel Gompers, 

President American Fcdcraticm of Labor, , , . 

Ow'ay Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sib and Brother : In compliance with your request I herewith beg to 
submit a report on the strike situation at Chrome, N, J., where between six and 
seven hundred men have been on strike since January 4 against the American 
Agricultural Chemical Co., who have about six plants at Chrome, Carteret, and 
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Roosevelt, N. J.-, so that you may be in a position to furnish correct informa- 
tion to President Frank Butterworth, of the Internutional Brick, Tile, and 
Terra Cotta Workers’ Alliance, and a local union of that organization at 
Roosevelt, N. J., both of whom have made inquiry to you for information and ii 
request to make an investigation. 

The cause of the strike was occasioned througli tlie company, some thnn* 
months ago, reducing tlie wages of the men from $2 r>er day of 10 hours to $l.(i0 
per day, making a redtictitm of 40 cents per day, or 4 cents i»er hour. It is 
claimed by the men that tliey were induced to acce|)t this reiluction gt the time 
upon the plea of the company tliat it would Im' restortMl when the depression 
was over, which they expecte<l would he on the iii'st of the year. The men, be- 
lieving that it would be restored on or alKuit January 1. patiently remained at 
work, but when they found out that company <Iid not intend to live up to their 
promise they went on strike on Monday, January 4. A few days after the 
company issued a circular which was passed out to tlie men, in wldcli they 
call^ attention to the general <lepresslon throughout the country, compared the 
wages paid in the various brickyards and other classes uf lal)(>r tliroughout that 
section, and stated In the circular that tliey could g(‘t all the men they newleil 
for 16 and 17 cents iier hour, but they would give the preference to their own 
men if they would return to work immediately under tlie n^liictien. This the 
men refused to do. 

On .January 6, one day after the strike t<M)k place. Mr. liouis Tarcal, wlio Is 
connected with a Hungarian pnhlicnthm in Manimttan. calUsl at this otiice, 
stating that a committee of the men had communicated with him and the 
omclals of the paper, calling attention to the strike. There are four nationali- 
ties involved in this strike— Polish, Slavish, Italian, and Hungarian. The 
Hungarians are more numerous than tlie otlier tliiw. I instructed Organizer 
Tylkoff to go to Clirorne tliat same day with Mr. Tarcal, look over the situation, 
and render such assistance as he could. Since that time he has gone there every 
day, attending and addressing meetings and ixTliNding organization among the 
men, their charter having arrived yesterday, some 360 having paid the initia- 
tion fee and are enrolled at this writing. 

The Italian element among the strikers .secured the .services of an Ttallaii 
siH‘aker, who has been assisting in kee|)lng tliem togetlier and familiarizing 
them with what is going on among tlie other nationalitie'i, 

I secured tlie services of Mr. Tarcal, paying him for same during the last 
10 days. On Wednesday the 20th, following the shooting of so many men by 
the deputies. I sent Organizer Ckjllins to make a careful investigation of the 
situation and the reasons leading up to the shooting of tliese men. I did this 
because I knew he would not be swayed liy tlie excitmnent. but would report the 
conditions as they actually were, and I lierewilli quote ids written reiiort to me 
as part of tliis report to you : 

“ Hugh Frayne, 

“ General Organizer, Atncrican Fcdcralion of Labor: 

“ I herewith beg to report to you tlio result of my investigation of tlie .strike 
.situation as I found it on my visit to Roosevelt. Cliroine. and (Carteret, N. J., 
on Wednesday, January 20: 

“ The short train ride reveals tliat along tliis coast line of tlie Kill von Kull 
many industrial baronies have beiMi created In tlie hope that no possible inter- 
ference from agitators can take place. 

“The present strike is a complete refutation of tlie idea of benevolent cor- 
porations. 

“The newspapers liave been misinformed of tlie motive for the strike; it is 
not for an increase of wage, but a protest agalmst a decrease of 40 cents a day ; 
the \vages were $2 for a day of 10 hours. 

“The location of the liorough of Roosevelt make.s the cost of living higher 
than in the city of New York because of the lack of tramsixirtation facilities. 

“ The population is 90 per cent forelgner.s, 80 per cent Hungarian and Slavish, 
10 per cent Italian, and 10 per cent native born. 

“There are between six arid seven hundred strikers from the American 
Agricultural Chemical Co. ; the same proiwrtlon of nationality prevails. 

“ The chief of police and his men have testified to the peaceful attitude of 

the Strikers. 

“The mayor takes, the same attitude and has expressed a desire for in- 

vestl^tlon. 
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“ The nitiyor, in iiiy oonferoiice with him, spoke without any solicitation on 
my part of the h(*lp the federation liad been in keeping the strikers x)eaceful. 

“The sheriff was ^lot called into the strike by the mayor of the city of 
Chrome, bnt at the solicitation of the American Chemical Co. 

“The sheriff’ claims that the strike was the result of agitators. This is 
untrue because the strikers worked for three months with the wage reduction 
in the hope that the company would treat with the committees and I’cstore 
the old scale. 

“^'he business men of the city have petitioned the company that it is 
imi)ossil)Jo,to expect men to live on .$1.00 a day. 

“ Tlie deputies were already formed up and picked out before the warrants 
were served ; tliis helps to e.stahlisli tlie relations between the company and 
tile prosecutor’s oflice. 

“The deputies had no legal right outside of the company’s premises, yet 
tlie morning that the strikers were picketing the railroad for strike biaaikers 
they, the d(‘pn tie's, rusla'd out of the gates and without any provocation opened 
lire. This is the testimony of the i>o1icenian who was on duty. 

“ The Jiiayor in conference tohl me that he felt in an embarrassing position 
because of his order to the strikers not to do any damage or break the )>eace, 
and living up to this they were shot without the slightest jirovocation, and 
the wives sei'in to think that the mayor did not Instruct them right, as they 
should have been in a position to defend themselves. 

“ Fraternally sulimitted. 


“William Coilins, 

“ Organizer, American Federation of Labor.’* 

Tn conclusion I d('slre to say that within 24 hours after the strike took place 
organizers and Interpreters in the different languages, representing the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor through this office, w(‘re on the ground advising and 
counseling with the men not to violate the law and to commit no violence of 
any kind. They also c<mferrod with the mayor and other city officials and the 
representatives of the company in an effort to secure an amicable and peaceful 
settlement of the strike, Imt the latter wi're unwilling to settle excejit that 
the men return to work and accept the reduction in wage. 

I also dc'sire to say that I got in touch with Mr. James O’Connell, of the 
Industrial lU'lations Commission, and furnished him with a copy of the cir- 
cular issued by the American Agricultural Cliemical Co. to their men and gave 
liim such other information as might be of assistance in the event that the case 
wais brought before the commission. I Iiave also had a conference with Mr. 
Gill, the investigator appointeil by the Industrial Relations Commission to 
make a thorough investigation of the strike, its causes, and wJio is responsible 
for the shoooting of the men. This activity is in line with the policy of the 
American Federation of Labor and refutes the statements of those who say 
that nothing is being done to organize and help the unskilled foreign-speaking 
w'oi'kers. 

As previously slated, some ffOO of the men have been enrolled and a charter 
granted by the American Federation of Labor, and the indications are that 
the men will stand firmly together and refuse to return to wairk until the 
company restores the original wage of $2 per day. 

With best wishes. I beg to remain, 

Fraternally, yours, 


Hugh Frayne, 

General Organizer, American Federation of Labor. 


Mr. OoMPERs. ;Mr. Chairman ami gentlemen, under the impression that your 
commission has made consideralile investigation into the activitie.s of the de- 
tective agencies, in a series of years much information has come to me upon 
that subject. From the old-time Pinkerton wdio created small standing armies, 
privately engaged— privately hired— up to the development of the modern de- 
tective agencies. I am informed, and I think my information is reliable, that 
more than eight-tenths of the work of the detective agencies now is strike 
breaking, strike provoking, trouble breeding agencies with an espionage upon 
men and women employed in industry In the unions of labor, and the esplonaige 
uiKin labor leaders. 

As one of the types of agencies to which I refer, I hold In my hand fhte 
document of about 50 printed page.s — let us be exact, 54 printed pages, larger 
than a folio; and the title is described as “Secret Service, Leader-News Build- 
ing, ,524 Superior Avenue. Phones, Bell— Main 4496 ; Guy Central 48^. Copy- 
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right 1914, by R. J. C/oaoh, president and general manager. The R. .T. (^)ach 
Secret Service Co., Cleveland, revised edition.” 

I have but one copy of this document, but it deals with all forms of service 
to employers. On page 1 it starts out, speaking of the company, and says: 
” He has methods of his own for disposing of impending labor troubles.” 

On page 19, it says : “ Every symptom of troubles, whether of dissatisfaction 
or Indifference among the operating force, will be reflected through an all- 
embracing .system if properly e.stablislKMl.” And Ihen again on the same page: 
“The method of tracing it to its source and cornvting it will enlail but little 
time and expense.” Then again : “ Conditions once learned and reported to 
the client ought to make changes so gradual as to be unnoticeable. Dis- 
turbers are dropped from the pay roll ; both imaginary and just grievance by 
the men are given attention; the workmen become loyal, and the force gains 
greater productive power.” 

The following page: “The operators of this service” — this Coach S<i*vico 
Co. — “ are experts in several lines of work, .skilled executives, ex[)ert account- 
ants, and men able to work at tbe machines and bench. Expiads in industrial 
work must be trained leatlers of men, forceful and unyielding.” Further on: 
“They work as ordinary einjfloyees, each does a full day’s work. They draw 
their pay the same as other men.” 

Another part: “In another case the owners of the factory were threatened 
with a strike; also the output had d<‘creased 2r> per cent. <>ur o])eratives soon 
ascertained that the men wore in rebellious moo<l because of the tyrantjical 
methods.” 

In another: “The daily service fultllls its purpo.se well, but by having one 
or more of our operatives in the plant on monthly contract, the employ <*r not 
only receives the benefit of a cheaper late but is always kept in touch with 
what is going on among his workmen.” 

Again:. “When a disturber or discontent breeder enters the plant his identity 
is almost immediately revealed. You also know Just liow tlH‘ men regard eon- 
templated reductions or increases in wages, and if action re(iuires, you can 
pr(‘pare yourself for trouble. 

“As tlie operative widens his <*ircle of acquaintance lie soon learns tbe Inner- 
most thoughts of each man be comes in contact with, and tlie general manager 
knows how much he can de])cnd on each ennfloyee if an organizer starts to 
M'ork secretly among the men — this is now the favorite method of procedure — 
the operative having established himself, cun intelligently report upon the 
attitude of the workmen toward unionization. Tbe fact that progressive em- 
ployers generally are adopting this form of service proves that it must have 
merit beyond the few benetits mentioned here.” 

Then, again: “Dpeniting under agreement with labor unions as many of 
them are conducted, is distasteful to (unploy(‘rs. They ai’e never safe from 
arbitrary demands that may be imposed upon them. If your workmen are not 
now organized it docs not indicate tb.at they never will b(‘. Tbe American 
Federation of Labor has issued Federal cliarlers lo more than 14,tX)0 bodies of 
men belonging to craft that never before were organized. l\Ioro than 2,000,0(X) 
of men are members of tbe A. F, of li. indons, and there are hundreds of thou- 
sands of others who belong to the 1. W. W. and tbe Knights of Labor and 
kindred organizations, and tbe organizers have to organize in order to hold 
their positions. Our methwl of assisting the employers In this connection 
have proven effective.” 

On page 28 of the prospe<'tus of this company, which is sent to employers 
ns an inducement for tliem to engage the services of tliis company — the U. J. 
Coach Secret Service — are these significant words : “ Our operatives soon get 
the rim of the labor agitation in the shop or factory. Our methods are such that 
the agitator soon finds himself a minority of one In the establishment, with the 
atmosphere too frigid for comfort.” 

And now mark this — the words that follow’^: “We do not care to say more 
on this subject.” 

Further on the document sets forth: “Only those who have participated 
actively in a strike in wlilch capital and labor were locked In desperate conflict 
are able to appreciate the danger, tlie hardship, the suffering, and the enormous 
waste of money Involved.” Then : “ The R. J. Coach Secret Service is especially 
helpful in averting strikes. Our operatives working unknown among the 
employees in ways thAt have proved efficacious In years of experience.” And 
then : “ Our operatives soon put an end to the efforts of agitation. Efforts of 
agitators are counteracted, and* gradually the malcontents are weeded out.” 
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And so on and so on. And I again call attention to the languago or to these 
wonls : “ W<* do not care to say more on this subject.’' 

And after having said all that it lias said, when through the maneuvering 
and the effort to hiile the iiieaning of language, a detective agency will use the 
words which I have quoted, it leaves very little to the Imagination as to what 
depths and lengths such agencies go in or4ler to he of service as an agent pro- 
vokuteiir of troulde where life is held insignificant, if only one tiling can be 
done — that is, to break the spirit of the workers. 

Chairninn Walsh. I have been asked to ask you, Mr. Gonq^ers, if you have any 
objtH'tion to stating whence the source of that circular? 

Mr. GoAiPEKH. All employers are not hostile to labor or organizecl lalior. There 
ore a numbcT of men — large employers of labor — who are in syinpatliy with the 
organized-labor movement, and tlie.se detective agencies can not know who is 
wiio in the W'orld of employers, and they .send these iijmost indiscriminately 
to any employer wiio they think may he a prosfiective ]iatron of their services; 
and through these frieially inclined eiiiplo^yers I receive documents of this char- 
acter, and this is one of them. 

ileverting to the question you usUmI me, i\rr. t’liairnian, I am under the im- 
pression it is contained in the questionnaire that was submitted to me. 

(’huirman Waish. Very good. Ymi may xirov'eed in the wuiy you suggested 
at the inception of your testimony. 

Mr. Gompeus. I hold in my hands the questions submitted, and I have in a 
way aiisworcHl some of them. I take it that the (piesUous ought to go in the 
record so that the answers may he intelligi'iit? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. Will you kindly read the iiuesthm? 

Mr. Gompkus. “Please outline your attitude touanl the I'entralization of 
industrial control and its effect on the condition of labor in the rniteil States.” — 
question 1. 

Answer. Tlie attitude of the American b\‘deratu>n of Labor tow'ard the cen- 
tralization of industrial control as such is the same as its atUtude toward all 
other employers of labor. Tlie question of centralization of any industry is 
one of natural development, and. regardh'ss of legislation or attempts at judicial 
intervention, decentralization can nol and .should not be attempted. We can 
not turn tlie w'heels of Industry or of progress backward. To a large extent 
the effect of the control of the centralization of industry has had a deleterious 
effect ui>on the comlition of labor in the Unili^l States. But for this condition 
two causes are attributable: First, the c*onstant iiitlux of immigration unre- 
strained by and practically unlimited l>y tlie iiiiiuigratiou laws of our country; 
and, second, by the failure of the workers themselves to asxei’t their rights of 
organization and of liaving a voice in deterniiniiig the conditions under which 
tliey shall work. 

“2. Do you consider that the relative pi»<ithui of labor has been improved 
or impaired liy the development of large corporations and the centralization of 
their control? ” 

Answer. The relative position of Jalmr lias improved indirectly from the 
development and centralization of industry, but in the relations of employees to 
the corporation they have been impairHl. 

“3. Please outline the general attitude wdiieh was assmneil towanl industrial 
combinations during the early part of the twentiotli century at the time when 
trusts and large corporations in the basic industries were lieing established? ” 

Answer. Tlie attitude of the American Federation of Labor to industrial 
combinations I have outlined In my answer to tlie first question, that of the 
relation of employee to the employer. In the general aspect of the Industrial 
combinations each individual union member, like every other citizen, has taken 
his own iw>sition toward that This can he be.st epitomized in the demand of 
the people, including the workingnieu, for the legislation as exemplified In the 
enactment of the Sherman antitrust law of 1890, wTiereby discrimination ami 
the unwarrantable methods of monopolization and discrimination of the indus- 
trial combinations were .sought to be curbetl, and at W’hich time the workingmen 
in their organized capacity sought exemptions of the oi>eratlon of the Sherman 
antitrust law from the voluntary organizations of working people and agricul- 
turists and horticulturists, and which exemption was passed by unanknous 
vote of the Senate, and later eliminated from the bill under assurances that 
the Shuman antitrast Inw^ could not he made to apply to the labor organizations, 
but wWch later were made to apply, by judicial lnteri>retation of the fact, 
after which the agitation on the part of organized laboi* movement w’os inaugu- 
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ami cuUninah»<l in tin* eniK-tinenf of tlk* laJ)or ])rovivioi\^ of the Clovton 
antitrust law of October lf5, 1914. 

0. 1 lease point out in which of the industries you consider tljat lai>or has 
made the most rapid aial .satisfactory d4*vclopineut, and iii which iiidusti’ies 
you consider that tin's development lias K'eu most greatly retarded? ” 

To be auswerod later. 

6. A, B, and ( . Is it, or is it not, a fact tliat the development toward trade- 
nnionisin has l)f'en most rapid and Ciunplete in tlmse industries which have not 
been dominated by large coriwrations, such as : 

“A. Building trades. 

“B. Bituminous coal industry. 

“0. Printing and publishing." 

Answering Question <5, A. B, and (\ will s;iy that the development of trade- 
unionism has iH^ai gi’cat in buihiing trades, bituminous coal industry, in liie 
printing and publishing trad^^, ami 4)n the railroads. The QU(‘stion <»f incor- 
poration has not either ternknl towanl the development <a* returdijig (he movt*- 
ment of organization in at least two of the industries nanu'd con>oratioiis are 
highly developed. 

Whore I said incoria (ration I mean coriMmation ; that is, in tlie coal industry 
and in the railroads. There are no greater corian-ation.s. 

“7. Is it. or is it not, a fact that tlie organization of iaJ>or and the a<lvance- 
ment of labor c((ndllions has eilber been retuivhsl or completely bliKked in 
Imlustries in \\lii('b large corf>orations ai'e dominant, such as; 

“A. Iron and steel iiidustr.v. 

“B. l‘aiK'r arul w'ood-pulp industry. 

“C. Slaughtering and meat packing. 

“ D. Automobile industry. 

“E. I’etroieum retiniug. 

*‘F. Cotton textiles. 

** (i. ^^'oolen and worsted goods. 

** H. Flour and oilier ce»’(*als. 

1. Telegraph and b'lepiioiie.” 

Answering question 7. with it^ subdivision^. I would aiiswt'r it generally in 
the aiiirmntive. 

Tlie attitude of tlc'se <'orporatl<>ns in retarding or lilocking <»rganiz.ations of 
the working people has been an atiltiide assumed within this i)ast 10 or lo 
years, 

“8. Please take up. one by one. the principal basic inilastiies which employ 
the larger numl>er of workei-s and outline the conditions wiiicb umke for the 
success or failure or effective labor organization.” 

Eight is covered by my aiisw'er to question 7. 

“9, Do you consider that under existing c*omlitions the employees in such 
Industries as the steel industry, ivaper and wmaj-pidp industry, slaughtering and 
meat-packing imlmstry. <‘tc., are protected in tlie exercise* of tlieir rights as 
workmen and citizens?” 

Answering qiu*stion 9, I should an'^wer cat(*gorlcall.v in the negative. 

** 10. If not, w'liat line of action do .you omsider to be socially dej^irable to 
assure them in the exercise of such. 

“ Please exidnin both the raetliod by wlu<-b such rights can l)e obtaine<l ami 
wherein it is socially desirable that the worlaueii in .such industries slundd be 
in a position to secure tlieir rights.” 

Answering question 10 wouUl say that the rights of workers in the establisli- 
ments coming under categorically question 9 can be obtained by the orgauhsa- 
tion of the working people, every right should be guaranteed to tlie workers b) 
orgaidze and to cxerelso their normal natural activities to protect against 
wrong and demand rights ; to strike, to l)e protected in tiie conduct of a sWll^o ; 
to eliminate the detective agencies and provocateurs and armed private guards, 
such as are exercised by the detective agencies and exemplUied, for instance, 
by the R. J. Coach Secret Service Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, and whose work is set 
forth in one of the documents from wliich I liave quoted, from their own 
Eiublication. 

restriction, limitation, and regulation of immigration would be the 
greatest factor to stop the constant flow of immigrants contracted for and In- 
luced by tlie corporations and the ship companies, and which now' and for the 
last 10 years has afforded a constant flow of Immigrants to the plants of these 
[drporatlons ; the stoppage or lliultatlMi of which woidd afford the opportunities 
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of Justice and ijUk<h 1 upon their defense. The question of boycotts or sympa- 
thetic strikes — boycotts and strikes are, under the law of the United States, not 
unlawful. The Ch(yl<ni antltriisl law has taken out of the catej'ory of unlaw- 
fulness the strike and the boycott. And the question, so far as strikes and 
boycotts are concernerti, has no meaning. 

A V'orcE FUOM THE AUDIENCE. How about Hu- hatters’ deci.<loii? 

Chairman Walsh. Will yon kindly retire, that gentleman who asked that 
question? W’c iiuist liave perfect order. 

A Voice from the Audience. 1 will do so. I would like to ask Mr. 
Gonipers 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Will tlie sergeant at arms si>eak to that 
gentleman? 

A Voice from the Audienc’e. I am going out. 

(jhairinan W'alsh. You may pr<H‘WHi, ^Ir. Gonipers. 

A Voice from the Audjexck. 1 am going out ; 1 am going (ait as fast as I 

can. 

Chairman Walsh. You may pixaTssl, ]Mr. Gompers. 

Mr. Gompers. If I may he permitted, 1 shall take cognizance of the question 
askfHl by the gentleman, but after 1 have finlsU(‘d this. 

Chairman Walsh. If you could and would, Mr. Gompers, T wisli you would 
proeved. We must absolutely, in ev<‘ry way. discourage .siu li int(‘rrupti(»us. 
Please pass that unuotlced. 

Mr. Gompers. The Interjection of this question of violence and dynamiting Is 
an Insult, and only Intended as an insult. The idea of asking a witness before 
this commission this qne.stion ; “If a union injures otlua* unlawfully.” I am 
going to omit tlie qiu'stion of boycotts and strikes. “ If a union injures another 
unlawfully,” by violence, such tis dynamiting, why should it not he held in 
damages? Anybody who indulgi's in violence and dynamiting ought to be 
brought to tlie bar of Justice and sent to jwison. It is not a question of unions 
being mulcted In damages in civil proceedings. I am sure that the question 
does not arise* as the result of Igiau-aiKo: i( is iii|oji(i<Hl to be an insult. 

Mr. Walter Drew'. Mr. Chulrm.an 

Chairniaii Walsh (interruiUing). Kindly kei'p yoin’ seat, Mi*. Drew. You 
may be called as a witness, and 1 w ill ask you to please keep your sent or I shall 
have to ask you, as I did the other gontleinan, to leave. 

'Mr. Gompers. Before the 8enate Committee on Judiciary, having under con- 
sideration a bill to relieve the voluntary a.ssociations of w'orking people from the 
operations of the Sliernian antitrust law. as interpreted by the Supreme Court 
of the United Stales, this same question was asked by Walter Diw of me 
wiiile I w’as addressing the committee, and the repetition of it liere is simply an 
insult, no matter what his intentions may have been. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You have anticipated tlie next qimstion, Mr. Gom- 
per5, “ Why should a hnv-abidlng union resi.st l^ing made legally responsible 
for its actions?” I think you have oovcithI that. 

Mr. Gompers. Another Claude Melnotte, wiio would be liberal with our 
money. May I have your permission to take cognizance of the question pro- 
pouiaU'd by the gentleman who was justifiably ejected from the room? 

Chuli’inan Walsh. I do not like to be .stubborn, but I am going to a.sk you to 
assist us in maintaining the spirit of tlie rules of our commission and kindly 
pass that by unnoticed. 

Mr. Gompers. I will .say this: That since—thnt any action of organized 
workers since October 15, 1914 — ^such activities as that exercised by the hatters 
of Danbury, Conn., no such suit could be brought against the w’orking tieople as 
w'as brought against the liaiti'rs of Danbury under the Sherman antitrust law'. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The next question is ns folkwvs : “ Have you seen 
the Eleventh Special Report of the UiiiUnl States Conuui.ssionpr of I^abor as to 
RestriOlon of Output by American Trades Unions, prepared by Prof. Com- 
mons? ” 

Mr. Gompers. I think I have not 

Commissioner W einstock. Then, of course, you can not answ'er the next 
question If you have not seen that report. It Is “ Does that reiwrt show the 
restriction of output to be more or less universal ? ” 

The next question is : “ What can you say of jurisdictional disputes among 
unions? Do they not lead to long and costly symimthetic strikes, involving 
many Innocent third parties? Can the American Federation of Labor control 
such dlHpute.s among its members? Ha.s It done so? What Is the remedy? 
Would not legal responsibility tend to largely end such disputes? ” 
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Clialrman W.vlsh. Please reread that. 

Mr. Gompers. Tlie question is: “Wliut can you say about the question of 
jurisdictional disputes among unions? ” Well, I can say that they exist and have 
existeil from the beginning of the world; that men have had in the past and 
do now endeavor to do work when they have not work in their own trade or 
calling — do try to find work in some other trade or calling, and those who lind 
themselves pinched for work in the trade or calling in which employment is 
sought — and when they themselves are piucluM.1 for work or opiwrtunity they 
are going to protest whether they are organized or unorganized. It is in part 
due to the maladjustments of modern industry on the one hand — the lack of 
foresight of the captains of industry and due to the constant transition of new 
macliinery In industry, new tools, and substitutes that men's occupations are 
gone, trades dissipated, trades for which men have given three — five years of 
tlieir lives learning and they find their occupations g<me. 

“Do these not lead to long and costly sympathetic strike's involving many 
iniKK-ent third parties? ” 

Sometimes ; yes. 

“Can the American Federation of Labor control such disputes among its 
menil)crs? ” 

Tile American Federation of Labor has no members except as the organiza- 
tions lliemselvos are units, and tliese unils are niemliprs. The affiliated organ- 
izations — tlie units — have tlie moml)ers. The American Federation of Labor 
cun not control— the American Federation of Taihor is a voluntary association. 
As its name implies, it Is a federation of organizations. It can act and doe.*i 
act in an advisory capacity, to bo lielpful, to express its judgment, but it has 
not 'the power of enforcing its judgment. It must be dependent and it is 
dependent iiiion the voluntary aceept.ance by the organizations and the men of 
tlie declarations and tlie judgment readied by the American Federation of 
Labor, 

“Has it done so?” 

I assnnio that means has the American Federation of Labor done so. It has 
done what I have outlined. 

“What is the remedy?” 

One might as well ask what Is the remedy for storms. Storms are just as 
normal as Is tlie sunshine. The result of natural conditions, and I prefer that 
Mr. Walter Drew would furnish a remedy for storms and the sometime burden- 
some heat of sunslilrie; it Is not within my power. 

“ Would not legal responsihllity tend largely to end such disputes?” 

No. 

(^)mmissioner Wei.vstock. Is it or Is it not a fact, Mr. Gompers, that these 
jurisdictional disputes, which fretiuently inflict upon third and innocent parties 
great injury — do not place in the luinds of employers who are antagonistic — 
hostile employers 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Garretson says that he is absolutely unable to hear 
you. Mr. Reporter will you please read the question as far as it has been put? 

The Reporter. Is it or is it not a fact, Mr. Gompers, that these jurisdictional 
di.sputes, wjiich frequently inflict iqion third and innocent parties great Injury — 
do they not place in the hands of employers who are antagonistic — hostno 
employers 

Commissioner Weinstock. A rea.soii for refusing to deal with organized 
labor? 

Mr. Gompers. Yes, sir; that is true. 

Chairman Wai^h. Now, Mr. Reporter, I wish you would please road In a loud 
voice the entire question. 

The Reporter, “ Is it or Is It not a fact, Mr. Gompers, that these jurisdic- 
tional disputes, which frequently inflict upon third and innocent parties great 
injury— do they not place in the hands of employers who are antagonistic — 
hostile employers— a reason for refusing to deal with organized labor?” 

Mr, Gompers. Yes, sir ; that is true — unfortunately true, and It is a condition 
which we can not change. It is a condition that we are endeavoring to per- 
suade our fellow workers and fellow unionists to meet. In the past few years, 
outside of organizing and the effort to secure legislative reform from Congress 
and from the State, there is such effort being made by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to eliminate or minimize jurisdictional disputes — as much effort 
as to any one thing, f 
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Comiuissioner Weinstock. Do you not think It is possible, Mr. Gompers, 
from your experience as a labor leader, that these jurisdictional disputes can 
be eliminated without cessation of work? 

Mr. Gompers. No. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You do not? 

Mr. Gompers. They ought to be; it may be desirable that that be done, but It 
can not be done ; that is, effectively and actually. For men who are struggling 
for bread and the earning of a livelihood involved in working at their trade or 
occupation — it is a question of seeing that job taken away by one he regards 
as an interloper, and what we aim to do — what our movement aims to do is to 
bring it down to the smallest possible number and the least possible friction 
and arc trying to reach that result. We find it frequently that there are two 
claimant.s regarded as opposite tra<les, but one just as insistent as the other, 
just as earnestly and just as al)ly, presenting the case of its right to do the work 
and not the other follow. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Is there no way of making it plain to the workers 
themselves that every time they engage in a jurisdictional dispute that 
means cessation of work or their working into the luinds of their enemies, and 
putting into the liands of aiitiiinion employers a lash that can be used on the 
backs of all unions? 

Mr. Gompers. That is wlmt we are trying to do. I think the report of the 
executive council of the American Federation of Laboi* as made time and again 
to conventions upon this subject of jurisdictional disputes — the question dis- 
cussed in the various d(‘chirations we have made, the various differences which 
we have tried to adjust — we have done our best, and are doing our best, and 
the fact of the matter is that we are not given credit for doing anything at 
all. What oi»portunities have we to rent'll the ten millions of workers* through- 
out America or more? Oiir iiublicalloiis, our leatlets, and our meetings, after, 
however, the thing lias percolated from one mind and one mouth to another, 
along the line, the thing is lost, or nearly lost, and all you get is the essence, If 
you can get that at all. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, are jurisdictional disputes increasing or 
diminishing in number? 

Mr. Gompers. That is didicult to answer. Mr. Commissioner, there is no 
such thing as finally adjusting jurisdictional disputes. The very adjustment 
you make to-day is disarranged to-morrow or next year by reason of a now 
machine, a new tool, a new substitute being offered. For instance, let me put 
this — let me take a concrete case. 

Take the dispute between the sheet-metal workers and the carpenters upon 
metal trim. Now, the sheet-meial workers say, “ This is sheet metal, and, being 
sheet metal, it belongs to us to do.” The carpenter says, “ This is simply a 
substitute for wood. It is not a tinker’s damn or a tinker’s hammer, but It is 
the carpenter’s hammer.” And .so I am told th{it in some instanr'cs contractors 
prefer the carpenters to do it, because they arc held, by the contractors, 
to be the most competent to do that kind of work, anil there they are. And there 
are some sheet-iron manufacturers who claim that the sheet-metal workers 
ought to do the work. 

Now, what arc we going to <lo about it? After we shall have declared that 
the sheet-metal workers ought to do the work, and the carpenters get the work 
from the contractors — that has boon practically the case. The laboring men — 
the building trades department of the federation declared that the work be- 
longed to the sheet-metal workers ; the contractors said ” tlie carpenters are 
going to do it.” Will you interpose your judgment and say that the sheet- 
metal workers are going to do it anyway? And if the organization is going to 
be disrupted in the effort and get into conflict with employers and our own 
people, It does not decide anything, Mr, Commissioner. All that we can do Is 
to be helpful in the two parties keeping their differences within reasonable 
limits, so that they do not fly at each other’s throats and claiming the job and 
going out on strike against each other and to their own and mutual injury and 
to the injury of the innocent employer. We are applying ourselves to that 
work. 

CJommlssioner Weinstock. Answering question 7, Mr. Gompers, in your ques- 
tionnaire which you were dealing with, you stated that you believed that it Is 
a fact that the organization of labor and the advancement of labor conditio^ 
have been either retarded or completely blocked In the industries In which lari^ 
corporations are dominant, and so forth, could you give this commission what 
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you believe to be the reasons for the retarding and blocking of sucli labor 
conditions? 

Mr. C^MPEits. There seems to be a natural trend running all through the 
human race of domination. The workmen for centuries wore slaves; and 
there are some peoj)le who have not yet awakened to the fact that we are liv- 
ing in the twentieth century. Industrially they are and we are living in the 
twentieth century; mentally they are living in tlie sixteenth. The idea of 
domination entirely. Wlien unorganized workmen in de.speration ask for .some 
consideration at the hands of employers it is regarded as a rebellion — a re- 
bellion which must be crushe<l out. And the corporations to which you refer 
have acted upon that notion, and they have to a Jjirge degree crushed out the 
spirit of protest among the employees. In addition, as I have said in my answer, 
I tbink, to that or one of the other preceding questions, tlie Government of the 
United States has given them almost carte blanche to draw upon the people 
of all other countries to keep up a channel in which there was a ecjustant 
flow of workmen coming from these countries time after time, beginning with 
one class of laborers and then going down in the social .scale, worse and 
worse, to the worst class of laborers and bringing them over here. It 
is not so much tlie corporation itself us it is the elements within these 
e.stablishments that can not — do not .seem — to generate companionship, cora- 
rad<‘ship, group patriotism, and to try and help bear each otlier’s burdens and 
to relieve each other from wrong. And so long a.s we slmll have this clmnnel 
open and the peop](‘s from tho.se otlier countries coming here to till up wlnitever 
gap may he caused by a little discontent or by protest or by peojfle trying to 
get out and go some otlier place — so long as tlu'se gaps can be tilled by tliks 
constant .stream of immigrant laborer.s there will lie no hope to organize the 
workers in these plants under the domination of these coriioratious. 

I may say this: I expect within 24 hours to bo placed in possession of in- 
formation of such an authentic cliaracter that I liopo I may Jiave the oppor- 
tunity either of personally pre.senting it to this commission or else to some 
other representative agimcy of our Government in regard to Immigration. The 
Uresid<'nt of the United States is to-day liaving a heai-ing uimn the iminigru- 
lioii bill as it passed Gongros.s, and it wa.s acting umhT your .summons, as I 
have to, that my alisence was forced and I was unal>le to be at the hearing 
which tlie i’n'sideiit has or is now iiolding at this time upon this .subject of 
Immigration. And let me say this, that tlie slopping conipani(‘s are to-day Iii 
caiiool witli these corporations, ami uikUt tlie prelimce of lila'rnlism — I want to 
ornpiiasize that as strongly as I can — under the jiretense of liberalism many of 
thp.so num are suborned by tlie .shipiiing companies ami these corporations to 
pi’event the passage of a fairly compn'bensive immigration restriction bill. 

Commissioner Wein stock. In passing, toucjiing upon the immigration ques- 
tion as you have just now, if you bad supreme power in the matter what 
would you do with immigration — liow would you di'nl wnth it? 

Mr. GoMi'Eii.s. I think that I would limit immigration — restrict it. I don’t 
think I would close the wadis, close all onr ports; I do not think I would. 

A gentleman a few woeks ago dLscnssed wdth me a proposition w’hich ap- 
pealed to my judgment, one wdiich wa.s ba.sed upon a proposition to permit 
immigration from all countries upon a basis of a .small percentage of those wiio 
are already bore, I have not given Ibut iiroposition siifllcient thought to war- 
rant the expression of a definite opinion upon it, but that immigration must be 
restricted and better regulated than it now i.s no one will dispute. May I 
just call attention to this fact, Mr. Commissioners? 

Now, immigration has fallen off greatly, due to the terrible European war. 
When that war shall have come to an end the countrie.s now’ engaged in the 
conflict will do everything wdtliln tlieir power to prevent tlie strong men, the 
healthy men, the capable men, from leaving their respective countries. Every 
obstacle will be put in the w’ay of any one of the.se men leaving. But this is also 
lri» that the countries will do everything they possibly can to encourage the 
immigration of the weak; of the men whose health has become undermined; 
who have contracted some malady; w^ho have become enfeebled or weakened; 
and where can these pwple go? Not, surely, to each other’s countries who 
have been engaged in the war. The only opportunity for them is to come to 
the United States or to Canada. And quite apart from tlie ordinary difficulties 
and evils of thl.s practically unre.strlcted immigration that Is coming in here, 
the consequences of the war, when It shall have come to an end, are such 
and the dangers are such that it behooves u.s to exercise more than the ordinary 
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care and precaution to save ourselvt^ from the condition which may overwhelm 
us and do us great iujury. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You Imve pointed out, Mr. Gompers, that where 
the employer believes himself to be in the saddle his tendency is to become 
despotic and tyrannic. Now, as you and I know, labor is made out of the 
same common clay that the employer is made out of, and w'hen labor believes 
Itself to be in the saddle does it not also tend to become despotic and tyrannic? 

Mr. Gompebs. Only a phase of it; that has been a pimse. When workmen 
are unorganized they always look upon themselves as absolutely powerless to 
secure any cliange, any redress for any grievance. Ttiey regard their employers 
as almiglity, all-powerful. The employer.s regard their employees us their 
wards, and, in a way, so far as their judgment goes, tliey want to be the 
trustees of tliese people; but any attempt on the part of the workers to secure 
of their own volition any change is regardetl, as I .said before, as a rebellion. 

Now, whenever unorganized workmen have reacheil the state of mind where 
they are going on a strike or are out on a strike a complete revolution has 
taken place in their minds. Where before they regardo<l tliemselves as entirely 
impotent and their employers as almiglity, the first iietion (►f formerly unor- 
ganized, now newly organized, workmen engaged in a strike — in their judg- 
ment tlils transformation lias occurred — is that tliey are all powerful; that the 
employer Is a weakling and has no rights wl)lch tliey are bound to resiR^ct. It 
is the complete reversal of the position, of the mental attitude. 

Now, that is true; hut when organization is maintuined among the working 
people, and whether tlie strike has been lost or won. if the organization of the 
working people is iiudutained, eacli has a better respect for the rights and 
the powers of the other. 

Commissioner Weinstock, Returning. Mr. (lomiH*r.s, to the ciuestion that 
there had been unions which hud lieeti imrcasoualiie and unjust in tlieir 
demands, as has been evidenced liy tlio fact (hat tlie national otlkers at times 
had taken away cliarter.s of unions because tliey were unreasonable and unjust 
In their demands. 

Now, the question is, if you were an employer how would you protect yourself 
against unreasonable or unjust unions in (heir unmisonable demands? 

Mr. Gompers. If I was an employer, of coursi*. I can not conceive of myself 
in such a position. But I shall try to — I have urged this upon employers — I 
W'oulcl say I believe nnytliing I would advise another to do I would be willing 
to do myself. 

Now, I will try to be in agreement, enter Into collwtive bargaining with my 
employees as organized entities and preferably wlien these local unions are 
part of an international union. In a measure, and to a considerable extent, 
the international union really underwrites the good faith of the coIlp{.‘tive bar- 
gaining between the employers and as.sociations of employcH*s and the union of 
employees. I do not want anyone to imagine that even tliat is going to elimi- 
nate all trouble and .strife and dissatisfaction. I do not Hunk it will, and I 
do not think it is desirable either. Sometimes when people sliow tlielr teeth to 
each other it tends to tlie movement of good, red blood. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, I do not know as I caught your answer, 
Mr. Gompers. You are an employer and you have entereil into an agreement 
with the union that is allilinted, and that union makes an unreasonable demand 
and unjust demand, vvlint are you going to do? 

Mr. Gompers. Mr. Coiuuiisslonev, I would like in this instance that your 
question should be concrete rather than geiienil. I do not know whether we 
agree as to what constitutes unjust demands. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, let u.s take the concrete ca.se, then. You 
were not here the other day wlien Mr. Belmont w'as on the witness stand? 

Mr. Gompers. I was not. 

Commissioner Weinstock. He cited a concrete case. I am not familiar with 
the facts, but I can repeat it as lie did. He spoke of a strike tliat took pl^ce 
on the subw’ay, ami his explanation was that, there were unreiusonable demJnds 
made and the company refused to comply, the men went on strike, the inter- 
national officers investigated the case and demamletl that the men return to 
work. They refused and their cliarter w'tts taken away. So there you have a 
concrete case. 

Putting yourself in the position of the employer in that case, what ivould 
you do? 

Mr. Gompebs. I am familiar with the case you cite, sir. I am in accord 
with the action of the ofiicer.s of tlie international union. The men were mlSleil. 
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They were misled. No question about it. And not for their own good. 
I know of no other instance in my career of more than 45 years as a union 
man where the interests of the working pe^iple were fritted away us tliey were 
in that case. 

Commissioner A\'i:ix.sroc’K. Was not the case of Hu' Pacific &. Electric Co., 
Mr. Brittain, of San Francisco, a somewliut similar ca.se? 

Mr. Gompeus. No, air: I spent al)Out seven or eight days in San Francisco 
last year, and of that fully five days w'ere devoted to conferences wiUi Mr. 
Brittain, president of the company, and I know that is totally different. Com- 
missioner Lennon was with me a C(»nsiderah1e part of the time. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Was the charter taken away from the workers 
at that time? 

Mr. Gompees. No, sir. 

Commissioner AN'etn stock. It was not? 

Mr. Gompebs. No, sir. 

Commissioner Wekns’itmk. I di<l not know <»f it. I thought it might have 
been a similar case. 

Mr. Gompers. No; it was not. 

Cliairman Walsh. Commi.ssioiur O'Coiim'll lias a few questions he would 
like to ask. 

Commissioner O’Conxell. Mr. Gompers, yesterday one of the large employers 
whose husine.ss is diversified, in mining, railroad, and shipping, employing 
many thou.sands of workmen, does not deal witJi unions or with men as or- 
ganized, and In answer to question that I asked liim as to whether or not 
workmen would be to-day enjoying the same conditions as to wage.s, hours, 
and other tilings going with employment, if there had lieeu no organization of 
labor for the past 30 years, and his answer was he believiMl they W'ould be. 
What is your opinion (d that? 

Mr. Gompebs. He do<*s not know. Tlie fact of the matter Is that the con- 
ditions of labor are mea.sured belter by the hour.s of toil, daily toil, than by 
any otlier standard. To think that the conditions of the w'orking people would 
have boon just as well Improved without the organization, s reminds me of 
the fatalist who declared that when he shot a partridge tiiat had crossed the 
horizon and it fell to the ground with a dull tliml, said it was not tlie shot 
that killed the bird; the fall w'ould have killed it. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You think it would not liave been possible? 

^Ir. Gompers. Simply impossible. The world has moved by the prote.st.s of 
a few who have gathered others with tliem and made that protest felt, and 
the impress upon the minds of their contemporaries. It is not true. It is 
the organized-labor movement which has compelled employers of unorganized 
tollers to make conditions nearer to tlmt of the organized, like an army; 
the people of the country do not all go to war. A certain number of people go 
to war and fight for tlie balance. Organlzed-labrn’ movement is the militant 
body of workers to secure for all the workers the he.st po.ssible condltion.s. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, let me ask you directly, are there any work- 
men following a given craft, trade or calling, unorganized, tliat have got the 
eigiit-hour day, for instance? 

Mr. Gompers. I know- of none. Terhaps, Mr. Commissioner, an illustration 
will be more convincing titan any otlier, a concrt'te ca.se. Take the railroad 
conductors, the conductors engaged In the service of the railroad companies 
and the conductors in the service of the Pullman companies. Tlie conductors 
of the railroad companies’ service receive a wage nearly 100 per cent more than 
that of the conductors in the Pullman service. Tiie hours of labor are normal — 
there Is a great disparity in it; I can not tell you what it is— but the great 
influence, and dominating influence is tliat the conductors in the service of the 
railroad company are organized and the conductors einployeil by tiie Pullman 
Co. are not organized. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Tlie same gentleman, Mr. Berwind, before us yes- 
terday, said he believed tliat the employment of people industrially should be 
taken care of by legislation, and, with one exception, that of regulating wages. 
In all other cases industrial life should be taken care of by legislation enacted 
by the whole people rather than tlie adjustment of their industrial differences 
between employer and the employee. What Is your opinion of that theory? 

Mr. Gompers. Well, I not only hoi>e that such a day will never come, but 
I am confident it wHl never come. Tliere is so much that people want other 
people to do by law'. 
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Commissioner O’Connell. We have heard, Mr. Gompers, from a number of 
witnesses appearing before this commission of so-called bad unions and so-called 
good unions. Employers say, wlio have api)eared before our commission, that 
they would be glad to see men organize in unions if they were good unions, 
(^an you give this commission some idea as to what is a good union or a bad 
union; what their activities might he in both? 

Air. Gomceks. From my own standpoint, or the viewpoint of tlie 

Commissioner 0’(_’onnell (interrupting). Yonr experience as the head of the 
Amercian Federation of Labor, and your coming in touch with all the unions in 
tliis country and abroad, I do not care where you get it, good or bad, tell us 
what it is? 

Air. Gompeks. My observation is that I have seen unions which have made 
mistakes, pursued mistak(Mi policies, hut I think that tliat is one of tlie human 
frailties, that wo make mistakes, and after all we might say experience Is 
only allot lu‘r name for the mistakes we have made. I do not know what is 
meant by a had unl(ni. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Let me see if I can 

Air. Gomj'eus (interrupting). Ihid mc*n may «‘<»me together, and that does not 
make a bad union. Th<‘y may he had men. (Jood men would not necessarily 
make a good union. The question is of union, it is tlie association and combi- 
nation to secure improved conditions for tlie imm and women who work, to 
eliminate child labor — the iiiotliods proposed may lie all askew and wrong; they 
may make mistakes, hut the gooil union and bad union I think are misnomers. 

('Commissioner o’C^innell. Do I catch the idea— at least it impresses me as 
such, that a good union would mean men would organize in an organization 
or association of some kind that would bring them together and they would 
resolve thiit they don’t want shorter workdays, tliat they don’t want higher 
wages, that they don’t want better conditions, th<‘y don’t want child labor taken 
out of the factories, and they don’t want to InKa-fcn* with tlH*ir employers. 
Might tiiat not be considered, from the emidojers standpoint, a good union? 

Air. (lOMPEiLS. Yes; inagnili< ent. 1 remember — let me see— I don’t know 
exactly and I do not want to make an incorrect statement if 1 can help it. But 
it was before the House Committee on the .Tiidiciary when some one was speak- 
ing about good unions. Yes; tliat is their conception, a union like one of those 
good dogs, he lias no teeth. A good union that will come together and sing 
“ Aly country, ’tis of Thee,” and sing pslams and go liomo and say the employer 
is a jolly good fellow. 

(Commissioner O’CAinnell. Now, on this all-important (piestion of jurisdiction. 
Is not this subject of jurisdi<'tion largoly magnihed, largely being used as a sub- 
terfuge for a reason to not deal with unions? 

Mr. GoiiPEUs. Very often, sir. 

Commissioner 0’(Connell. Is not the emiiloyer in many, many instances re- 
sponsible for the jnrisilictional (li.'^pul<‘s? 

Air. Gompeiis. Frequently provokes it. 

Commissioner G’Connell. In order to get the best of liis competitors in busi- 
ness he encourages a jurisdictional dispute if he can’t bring tlie desired result 
some other way? 

Air. Gompeus. And exaggerates it, too. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The lalior movement as represented by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, in order to avoid jurisdictional disputes where the 
jurisdiction of work— the kind of work and so on— was concerned has taken 
place In rapid forms of industry, lias succeeded in amalgamating and putting 
into one organization two contending parties in order that the jurisdictional 
dispute might entirely disappear? 

Air. Gompeks. It has done s(» in several cases. 

Commissioner O’Connell. A great many cases? 

Air. Gompers. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And is continuing to do that sort of work? 

Mr. Gompeks. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And is continuing to bring the contending parties 
together wherever the result lias not been accomplished? 

Air. Gompers. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Has not the federation in its convention adopted 
resolutions witli a view of protecting the so-called innocent employer, so far as 
It could in such limited power as it has, being a federation, by encouraging the 
organizations that were tliere is a trade dispute that they shall continue at 
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work and let the subject matter la contention be submitteil to mediation or con- 
ciliation or arbitration? 

Mr. Gompkijs. Yes, sir ; it has. 

Coinmissioner O'Connell. To avoid punishing the tlilrd party? 

Mr. Gompeus. Y^es, sir. As a matter of fact In every convention we have a 
committee, one committee widch we call tlie committee on adjustment, to wliich, 
as a rule, all jurisdictional controversies are referred, and tlie committee is 
out of the convention \ery nearly wiiolly during tlie entire time until it Is 
ready to report to the convention, and during tliat entire time tlie committee 
is hearing parties to disrmtes and endeavoring to ejrect adjustment, and that 
frequently adjustment is reached. 

Commissioner O’Connell. 1 A\as just going to say tliat at the recent conven- 
tion in Pliiladelpiiia a groat number of jurisdictional matters were before tliat 
committee. 

]\fr. Gompeus. Yes, sir, 

CommissioiKT O’Connell. And tliey endeavored to mljust them and did have 
an agreement without alVecting the third party? 

Mr. Gompeus. Yes; in several instances. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Hallard would like to ask some questions. 

Commissioner Hallaud. Mr. Gompers, in remling that pamphlet from the 
detective agency of Cleveland, I understood they spoke of scmding tlu'ir de- 
tectives into the plants, and 1 understood >ou characterized that as wu'ong and 
outrageous? 

Mr. Gompebs. Yes. 

Commissioner ifALJ.ARi). And tliat same pamphlet, as I understood, spoke of 
union orgaiiizm's being also sent by the unions into tliat plant and wdthout the 
knowledge of tlie employer; is tliat also wrong and outrageous? 

i\ir. Gompeus. 1 don't catch tiie question. 

Commissioner Bali.aud. Tiie detective proposed, as I j’emeinber, to send tlielr 
dHectives into tlie [ilant to Imd out if tliere were any agitators or any organ- 
izers at work in tliere, and I understood that jou thougiit that is wrong and 
outrdgeous conduct. Tliat pamphlet also, as I remembiT, siioke of union orgun- 
izrn's going into the plant for tlie imrpose of organizing the rilant? 

!Mr. GoZkiPEUs. No; it speaks of tiie organiziTs coming to the city. 

CommissioiK'r Uai.laui), And not going direct to wmrk in the plants? 

Mr. Gompeus. No. 

Commissioner Ballauu. Y^ou would not consider tliat correet and proi>er? 

Mr. Gompeus. I would not say 1 would nor coii.^ider that proper, 1ml tliat is 
not in the pampldet 

Commissioner BaIvLAkd. I tlioiight it spoke of that? 

Mr. Gompeus. I have no reeollei'tlon of that in tlie paniplilet. 

Commissioner Ball.vuil And >ou would not eonsider it riglit to send a union 
organizer to an apparently satisiied plant and let tlieiii attemid, witliout the 
knowledge of the employer, to organize workmen in that plant? 

Mr. Gompeus. I wmuld not eonsider that rigid, tlie question of these detectives, 
tliey as a rule suborn a workman; tliat is llic iiuriiose. Tliey play upon the 
needs of some poor fellow' to bet my Ids fellow' in an elTort to organize or to 
socure some 'improvement in tlie conditions. 

Chuiriiuin Walsh. Commissioner Garretsou \v<uild like to ask a question. 

Commissioner Gakketson. Mr. Gompers, are jurisdictional quarrel.s betw-een 
unions any more acute or any more prevalent than exactly similar rivalries 
between corporations for ti-ade, and ai'o tlicy not, then, parallel for tliom? 

Mr. Gompebs. I know where there is considerable rivalry, clamoring for 
trade jurisdiction by the corporation. As to tlie exact 

Commissioner Gabueison. For the sale of their product? 

Mr. Gompebs. Yes. 

Commissioner Gabhetson. Is it not an evidence of exactly the same human 
quality in the two classes? 

Mr. Gompebs, Y'es; it is true iwlitically, t«K). We have, oh, for the past 20 
years or more, liave been clamoring for a greater New York. We have been 
clamoring for a greater Cliicago and a greater St. Ixmls and a greater Buffalo 
and a greater Boston and even a greater United States. And then we have 
taken in 

Commissioner Garretson. Take the encroachment of the jurisdictional de- 
partments ad against thfe old trade line stores. Is there any difference? 

Mr. Gompebs. Except that that is commercial. 
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Commissioner Gjirketsox. On the question of soldiering, as you spoke of It 
at one stage of th^ gunie, that is the liniitution of oiitimt. Is sokUering on the 
part of the hihoivi' an.N thing luit a relic of slavery; a slave sokUertnl on his 
master because he had no reward? 

Mr. Goaiperh. Yes. 

Commissioner Gakkeison. I>(»es not .soltliering occur in the present day in 
the exact j)rop(a‘tioii to the incentive that tliere is to him to soltlier or not 
to soldier? 

Mr. (loMPi'.Ks. Ye.s, sir. The workman of to-day is not only required but 
actually gi\e.s a good liard fair da.s’s work, ami in modern indu.stry soldiering 
is i)racllcally impossilde. Lal)or l«»-day is divided and specialized, and the 
men are given just one little thing to (io over and over and over again, 
tlion.sands of limes a day perhaps. Each one has got to do it in order to keep 
np with tlie team, witli tin* gia'at establishment, and if he does not keep up he 
falls by the way ; he has lost his job. 

Commissioner ( Jarrki.sox. lie is one of a train of gears? 

Mr. Gompeiis. Yes, sii-. 

CoinmissioiaM' Gauiu:t.sox. If it were true that the laborer limited output, 
an<l it were admittml it was an economical crime to limit output, wdiat is the 
relative economic crime on the part of the corjioration that buys ten plants 
and cloises dowm three of tliem to kt‘ep nj) the price of the product? 

Mr. GoiaPERH. 1 am afraid 1 am not a good criminal law'yer. 

Commissioner Gahuktsox. Economic crimes are connnitted by lawyers Init 
not passed on by them? 

Mr. Gompers. It is a subject on which I shall leave my invective for a mass 
meeting. 

Commissioner Gauuktsox. Plain Engli.sh would not cover it. 

That Is all, Mr. Chairman. 

(’hairniaii Wai.sh. 1 liave been asked to direct a few questions to you. I 
will say the imudice lias hetai that when they are <‘oiiche<l in language, in- 
offensive language, it is necessary for the chairnian to road them. I can .say, 
how’ever, that this is quite long and involves quite a discussion and if it dcciirs 
to you in tlie same way, of course, ,>our statement will l>e accepted. I will 
read it to you neverthi'less. Is it not true that organi/.ed lalior is making it 
(lilliciilt for the workingmen outside of organizations to find w'ork in their 
respective callings? Ai-e th<M*e not great imiiediments iilaced in the w'uy of 
w'orkinginon attempting to enter unions? If this is so, may not the unions be 
said to reiireseiit the interests of organized labor rather than of tlie working 
Iiroletariat generally? ” 

Mr. Gompers. Indh idually, catagorically, and giuierally, I answ'er in the 
negative. The fact of the matter is that organizations of lalior. tlie national 
unions, tlio international unions, the Anirn’ican Federation of Labor, have u 
large corps of organizers t<i apiMr'al to the unorganized. There is nor an inter- 
national union of any trade which I know' which lias not its organizers out 
trying to organize the unorganized. Every <*entral body, every central labor 
union in the cities has ils organizing committee, every local federation of labor. 
We iuive about voliinte<T organizers, men and w'onien who go aiiout to 

preach the gosiiel of mutual assistance and of unity. And we have on the 
liay roll of the American Feiieration of Labor .HO or more organizers to whom 
we pay a fair day’s wage and his exiKuises or her exiienses to organize. Of 
the quarter of a million of ilollars approximately receiveil by the American 
Federation of Labor every year, tliat comes from the per capita tax, about 8 
cents a year for each member of the aniliateil organization.s, tw’o-thlrds of that 
money is expended for organizing purposes, literature for organizing. 

Witliin this past two days, before I came hei‘e, I directed a circular to be 
senl to the organlzm*s throughout the United States. I have not yet seen it in 
print, but I very much would like to have the privilege of having a copy of that 
organizing document in the record. I am perfectly willing I may be judged a.s 
a man by the contents of the <‘lrcular. The American Federation of Labor 
has conducteil a campaign of education among our fellow' w'orkers to make it 
somewhat more easy for every nonunion worker to join, to become a member. 

In the union in which I liold my primary membership, we have in the fuml 
in that organization a rwr capita of not le.s.s than .$10, and yet the initiation fee 
for anyone to become a member is $3, long as it will hold out we present 
in actual possession $7 to everyone who l)ecomes a member of the organization. 
That quite apart from the protective features, but the fund Is already there. 
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Chairman Walsh. L^n’t tlie re.striction of liuiiiii?ratlon likely lo result iu the 
improvement of the conditions of tlie Amorieun workingmen? 

Mr. (jrOMPEua. Yes, sir. 

Cliairinan Walsh. Is not the interest of labor an international rather than 
a local one? 

Mr. Gompers. It is not a local question. The people wlio talk so glibly of 
the internationullty of the proletariat of the worUl are themselves clutching at 
each other'.s throats. We are plain nien, and while we do not want to clost^ 
the gates of our country to those who may helpfully c<mtribute to the welfare 
of our country when they come here, we are going to i>rolect ourselves first. 
While we love our neighbor we do not love him quite as \^ell as we do our- 
selves. 

Chairman Walsh. The next question i.s, Does the American Federation of 
Lal)or, as its name may he taken to indi(‘ate, concern itself with the restricted 
problems of American labor alone and care nothing about the inlerualional 
problem? ” 

I presume your last answer would cover that? 

]\Ir. (jtOMPKUS. Yes, sir. There is not any wrong (ommith'd against any 
luiiiian being anywhere with which the American I'edeiation of Labor does 
not concern itself. 

(See Gompc'rs exhibit.) 

Chairman Walsh, We thank you very much, Mr. (hanpers. q'his Is our lauir 
for adjournment, tind you will l>e finally excused. Thank .^oll \ory much. 

The commission will now stand adjourned until to-morrow iruaudug al 10 
o’clock, in the board of estimates’ nxun, across tlie liall. 

(A( 4.40 in the afternoon of this Friday, .Tamiary 22, I'.Jlo, nn adjotjrimaml 
was taken until to-rnorrow, Saturday, January 23, 1015, al 10 o'clock a. m., in 
the board of estimates’ room.) 


Nlw Yor.K (hrv, Junuuvi) .M, a. in. 

Present : Chairman Walsh, Com mi.ss loners D’Connell, Lennon, Harriman, 
Hallard, Weinstock, Garretson, and Common.s. 

Chairman Walsh. I\Ir. Hrandeis, you will please take the stand. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. LOUIS D. BRANDEIS. 

Cliairman Walsh. Please stale your ntime. 

Mr. Branukis. Louis I>. Braudels. 

Chairman Walsic. Where is your place of residence? 

Mr. Brandkis. Boston. 

Cliairman Walsh. And wliat Is jamr profession, IMr. Brandeis? 

Mr. Brajndf.ls. Lawyer. 

Chairman Walsh. You have also been erigage<l in imhlic W(»rk, Mr. Brau- 
dels? 

Mr. Brandeis. Y>s ; but not in olTice. 

Chairman Walsh. Not in ofliee? 

Mr. Brandeis. No. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you w'ould please state tlie general character of 
the work which you have been doing, so fur as it might affect industry. 

Mr. Brandeis. I have, for quite a number of years, devoted myself, among 
other things, to a consideration of the industrial — social Industrial problems, 
and especially the relations between employer and employee. 

Cbairnmn Walsh. Have you observed the effwt of the growth of large cor- 
liorations on coaditions of labor in American Industry, and the general indus- 
trial relations? 

Idr. Brandeis, I have endeavored to study that among other things. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you kindly state what your oliservation ha.s been, 
W’ith respect to the question us to whether or not the high concentration and 
tlie gi'owth of these corporations have Improved the physical conditions under 
W'hich woi'kmen are employed, or otherwd.se. 

Mr. Brandeis. I think, In many instances, they have improved their pliy- 
slcal cohditlons ; that is, large and successful organizations have been able to 
provide the best-planned and best-equipped factories, and they have, to a 
very considerable extent, built new factories. And there is, both among large 
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corporations and the small— or large factories and the small, a clear de- 
velopment of better factory conditions — more light, better ventilation, greater 
safety; and, in so far us the large corporations have been leaders In various 
branches of muiiufacluring and have constructed these new factories, they 
have und(ni))tedly improved in that way the physical condition of labor. 

Chairman Walsij. Have the large corporations increase<l the wages as rap- 
idly as the prices of commodities have Increased, or shortened working hours 
as rapidly as the develoi)ment of the industry would warrant? 

Mr. liRANDEis. It is diflicult to answer that comprehensively. I should 
feel quite certain that in some respects they had not— ^vrtain corporations, 
and v(‘]*y iirominejit ones, have not increased wages as rapidly as the profits 
of tlie organi/.ntion \varrai\ted, nov have they reduced hours. But I think 
that is true also of inariy corporations that are small. 

Chairman Walsh. I>o(‘S the corporate type of organization tend to produce 
a higher grade of workmen and citizens? 

Mr. lluANDicrs. I should think not. 

Cliairman Walsh. Have the large corporations acted as a bulwark to pre- 
vent tlie growth of trade-unions, from your observation, Mr. Brandeis? 

Mr. BuAMuas, Yes. 

Cniairman Walsh. I wish you would state what information you have, gen- 
erallv, of course, up<m \\hi<‘h :\ou base that answer. 

Mr. Bkandeis. I think that the large industrial corporations have found this 
possible. That is true of the trusts and true also of hirge corporations which 
are not among those te(*hnically known as trusts, but which have powerful 
financial organizations; f<u’ instance, the Steel Trust, the Tobacco Trust, the 
Stigar 'Ih’ust. It seems to me that th(‘y ha\e possessed tlie i)ower against 
which, in tlie main, the unions— union organizations have struggled in vain. 
There have lieeu a V('i*y large numlxu*, uudouiitedly. of other (unjiloyers who 
were not large, who had exactly the same desires and tlie same economic views 
as those who control these great c<irporafions, but they had not the power of 
resistance, tlie power of enduran<*e, and the inlluence and connections, which 
enabled tliem to make tiieir will hnv. It was a dilVerence, not of motive in 
the main, but of conditions. 

Cliairman Walsh. Ha^e you observed the extent to which potential control 
over lalxu* conditions is concentrated in tlie hands of financial directors of 
large coriKuaitions? 

l^Ir. BiiANDEis, To a certain (‘\teut. I think that goes necessarily wdth the con- 
trol (if tlie corp(n’ations themselves. There has been undoubttHlly great financial 
coiK'entration— direct to a certain extent and indirect to a greater extent, and 
that inlluence wdiich caiiK' from the concentration in comparatively few hands of 
a deciding voice in important financial and industrial questions almost neces- 
sarlly affects tlie labor problems, as it does other problems, although it may 
not iiave iieeii the design }>rimaril,\ to deal Witli the labor problem. 

(Mialrman Walsh. Have you observed the extent to w’hich this potential con- 
trol is exercis(xl in <’omi(‘Clion with labor matters? Do you know of individual 
instanc(xs in w'hieli tlie (xaitrol is directly used? 

Mr. Bkandeis. Well, the report of the Staiihw investigating committee in- 
dicated that it had been used quite effectively in the steel trade. 

Chairman Walsh. Do such financial directors, in your opinion, Mr. Bran- 
dies, liave sufficient kiiowiedge of industrial conditions and social conditions 
to qualify them to direct lalior policies involving hundreds of thousands of 

”^Mr. Branueis. I should think most of them did not; but what is perhaps 
more impm-taiit or fully as important is the fact tliat neither these same men 
nor anybody else can properly deal wdth these problems without a far more 
intimate knowledge of the facts than it is possible for men to get who under- 
take to have a voice in so many different businesses. They are prevented from 
obtaining nn understanding not so much because of their point of view or 
motive, hut because of luiimiii limitations. These men have endeavored to cover 
far more ground that it Is possible for men to cover properly and without an 
Intimate knowledge of the facts tliey can not possibly deal with the problems 
involved. _ 

Chairman Walsh. Does the fart that many large corporations wlfh thou- 
sands of stockholders, among whom are large numbers of employees, in anyway 
whatever affect the policy of large corporations? 

Mr. Brandeis. I do not believe that the holding of stock by employees— what 
is practically almost an insignificant participation, considering their percentage 
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to the whole body of stockholders In large coriwntlons — improves the condition 
of labor in those corporations. I think its effect is rather the opposite. 

Chairman Walsh. I wisli you would elucidate that a little, if you will, please, 
Mr. Brandeis ; state the reasons for it. 

Mr. Bkandeis. I'eiiuips I would have to go a little further into my general 
feeling in this respect 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would do so, IMr. Brandeis. 

]\Ir. Buaxdets. As to the causes of the difliculty and of ilie unrest. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would please do so. 

Mr. Bkandeis. My observation leads me to lielieve that while there are 
many contributing causes to unrest, that there is one cause which is funda- 
mental. That is the necessary contlict — tla* contrast between our i>oiitical 
liberty and our industrial al>soluti.sm. AVc are as free politically, perhaps, as 
free as it is jXKSsii)le for us to be. Every male lias liis voice and vote; and 
the law has endeavored to enable, and has succeeded practically, in enabling 
him to exercise his political fraiu'hi.se without b'ar. He rlierefore has his part; 
and certainly can secure an adequate part in the (Jovernment of the country 
in all of its political relations; that is, in all K'lations wlileh are deterinlnod 
directly by legislation or gov<‘rnniental administrati<UL 

On tl)e other hand, in dealing with industrial ])roh)enis tlie position of the 
ordinary worker is exactly the reverse. The individual employee has no effec- 
tive voi<*e or vote. And the main objection, as I see it, to the very large <*or- 
fKiratlon is, tliat it makes possible — and in many eases makes inevitable — the 
exercise of industrial ahsolutlsm. It is not merely the case of the individual 
worker against employer whieli, even if he is a reas<)nal)ly sized emidoyer, 
j)resents a .serious situation calling for tlie interposition of a union to piadect 
the individual. But we have tlie situation of an eiiii)loyer so potent, so well- 
organiziHl, with such coueeni rated forces and with siieli (extraordinary powers 
of reser\e and tlie ability to endure against strikes and (dlier efforts of a 
union, that tlie relatively loosely organiz(‘(I nias.sfcs of even strong unions are 
unable to e(»po wlili tlie slluati<m. We are d(‘aling here with a question, not 
of motive, but of condition. Now, the large corporation and tlie nianager.s 
(tf the powerful coi‘poration are prohalily in large part actuated liy motives 
just the same as an employer of a tentli of tlaur size. Neither of them, ns a 
rule, wishes to liave his lilierty al)ridg(‘d ; 1ml lli(‘ smaih'r eoiicei’n usually comes 
to tlie conclusion that it is necessary tliat It should be, where an imjiortant 
union must bo dealt \\itlL But when a gnuit iiuaneial power lias developed — 
when there exists tli(‘se iiowerful organizations, whi(di can siK.'cessfully sum- 
mon forc’es from all parts of the country, which can afford to use tremmidous 
amounts of money in any contlict to carry out wdiat they deem to be tlieir busi- 
ness principle, and can also afford to suffer large losses — you have necessarily 
a condition of liuMiuality betwixm the two contending fore(\s. Such eontosts, 
tliough undertaken with the best motives and with strung conviction on the 
part of the corporate managers tliat they are seeking what is for the best In- 
1 crests not only of the company hut of the community, lead to nb.solulisni. 
The result, in tlie cases of the.se large corporations, may be to develop a be- 
nevolent absolutism, but it is an absolutism all the same; and it is that w^hleh 
makes the gi’eat corporation so dangerous. There develops within the State 
a state so pow'orful that tlie ordinary social and industrial forces existing are 
in.sufllclent to cope with it. 

I noted, Mr. Chairman, that the question you put to me concerning the em- 
ployees of these large corporations related to llieir physical condition. Tlieir 
mental condition is certainly equally important. Unrest, to my mind, never can 
be removed — and fortunately never can be removed — by mere improvement of 
the physical and material condition of the workingman. If it w^ere possible 
we should run great risk of improving their material condition and reducing 
their manhood. We must bear in mind all the time that how’ever much we may 
desire material improvement and must desire it for the comfort of the Indi- 
vidual, that the United States is a democracy, and that w'e must have, above 
all things, men. It is the development of manhood to which any industrial and 
social system should be directeil. We Americans are committed not only to 
social justice In the sense of avoiding things which bring suffering and harm, 
like unj'iist distribution of wealth; but w'e are committed primarily to de- 
mocracy. The social justice for which we are striving Is an incident of our 
democracy, not the maih end. It is rather the result of democracy— -perhaps its 
finest expression — but it rests upon democracy, which Implies the rule by the 
people. Aaid therefore the end for which we must strive is the attainment of 
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rule by the people, nml that involves industrial demacrncy ns well ns political 
democracy. That means that the problem of a trade should be not longer the 
problems of the employer nlone. The problems of his business, and it is not 
the employer’s business alone, are the problems of all in It The union can not 
shift upon the employer the responsibility for conditions, nor can the employer 
insist upon determining, according to his will, the conditions which shall exist. 
The probleiii'i wliich exist are the problems of the trade; they are the problems 
of employer and employee. Profit sharing, however liberal, can not meet the 
situation. That would mean merely dividing the profits of business. Such a 
division may do harm or it might do good, dependent on how it is applied. 

There must be a division not only of profits, but a division also of respon- 
sibilities. The employees musi have the opportunity of participating in the 
decisions as to what shall be their condition and how the business shall be run. 
They must learn also in sharing that rasponsibility that they must bear to the 
suffering arising from grave mistake.s, just as the employer must. Put the right 
to assist in making the decisions, tiie right of making their own mistakes, if 
mistakes there must be, is a privilege which should not be denied to labor. We 
must insist ui>on labor .sharing the re.spon.sibilitie.s tor the result of the busines.s. 

Now, to a certain extent we are gradually getting it — in smaller businesses. 
The grave objection to the large busine.ss is that, almo.st inevitably, the form 
of organization, the absentee stockholdings, and its remote directorship prevent 
participation, ordinarily, of the employt‘es in such management. Tlu' executive 
officials become stewards in charge of the details of the operation of the busi- 
ness, they alone coming into direct relation with labor. Thus we lo.se that nec- 
essary crM)peratlon which naturally Hows from contact between employers and 
employees — and which tlie American aspirations for deino(‘racy demand. It 
is in the resultant absolutism that you will find the fundamental cause of pre- 
vailing unrest; no matter what is done with the superstructure, no matter how 
it may be improved in one way or the other, unless we eradicate that funda- 
mental difficulty, unrest will not only continue, but, in my opinion, will grow 
wor.se. 

Chairman Walsh. From your oliservatlon, Mr. Braudels, what w’ouUl you 
say is the responsibility of the.se so-calleil absentee owners of industries for 
conditions, wages, and other couditioms existing in the corporations in which 
they are financially Interested? 

Mr. Bean DEIS. They mu.st be held absolutely responsible. There is no such 
thing, to my mind, aiiplylng it in this connection, us an innocent stockholder. 
He may be" innocent in fact, but socially he can not be held iniuK'eut. He 
accepts* the benefits of a system. It is his business and Ills obligation to see 
that those who represent him carry out a policy wddcli is consistent with the 
public welfare. If he falls iu that, so far as a stockholder fails in producing a 
result, that stockholder must be held absolutely resiK)nsibie, except so far as it 
shall affirmatively apjiear that the stockholder endeavored to produce different 
results and w^as overridden by a majority. Of cour.se, stockholders may be in- 
nocent if they have been active and have been outvoted ; but stockholders can 
not be innocent merely by reason of tlie fact that they have not iiersoiially had 
anything to do with the decision of que.stlons arising in the conduct of the 
business. That they have iiersonally selected gentlemen or given their proxies 
to select gentlemen of high standing in the community, is not sufficient to re- 
lieve them from responsibility. As a matter of course, most stockholders do 
have very little to do with the management and in the.se gi’eat corporations 
they have practically nothing to do. It is largely the financial interests who 
determine fwllcies and the practical results. But the stockholder is morally 
responsible although he actually has nothing to do with the management be- 
cause he can not justify himself in being a stockholder unle.ss he assumes the 
obligations which go with stockholdership ; and stock hold ersh Ip is practically 
partnership in the establishment so far as concerns the questions now under 
consideration. 

Chairman Walsh. You have probably noticed that practical — I was going to 
say practical unanimity, but that might be putting it a little too strong, the 
very general and broad statements that are made by directors in these cor- 
porations, especially those located In the city here, to the effect that they feel 
that they discharge their duties when labor policies are left to their local offi- 
cials or to their executive officers here. 

Mr, Brandeis. I have not read with any core the reports of what was testi- 
fied to and that you have reference to. 
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Chairman Wai.sh. There are exceptions, l)ut generally that has been the 
statement; that is, that they leave that to tlie ex('ciitlve olllcers. 

Mr. Bbandeis. Tliut position, so far as it may have been taken, seems to me 
absolutely unsound. It is a position which, I think, must be deemed a relic of 
those earlier days when the labor problem was not regardetl as the prime prob- 
lem in the Industrial world. The obligation of a director must be held to be 
absolute. Of course, I said a little while ago that one of the grave obj(*ctions 
to this situation with large cori>oration8 was the directors did not know what 
was going on, and they could not therefta-e pass an intelligent judgment on 
these questions of the relations between employer and employee, In'cause they 
dhl not have the facts. 

Nobody can form a Judgment that is worth having without a fairly detailed 
and intimate knowledge of the facts, and tlie circumstances of tliese gentlemen, 
largely bankers of importance, with a multitude of different associations ami 
occupations — the fact that those meu can not know the facts is conclusive to 
my mind against a system by wbiclt tlie same men are directors in many dif- 
ferent companies. I doubt whether anybody who is himself engaged in any 
important business Jias time to be a dlrectoj- in more than one large coriwra- 
tion. If he seeks to know about the affairs of that oue corporation as much as 
he should know, not only in tlie interest of the sto<*kholtiers, but in the interest 
of the community, he will have a lield for stmly that will certainly occupy all 
the time that he lias. 

Uhairniaa Walsh. Have you ohserveil, Mr. Brumleis, in the development of 
these large cor[)orations, the iicrceiitage <»f .sto<*k which might give control, or 
in iiractical everyday life does give coulrol— wliat I mean is this: There smiis 
to he an impre.ssion In some quar(er.s tliat llie controllers hud to have a ma- 
jority of the stock — 51 per cent, for instance. 

Mr. Bramieis. I think it is true not only of tlie.se very large corixirations, but 
of very much smaller corporations in which llie .stock is listed and widely dis- 
tributed, tliat not only a .small peremdage of tlie .stoi’k may give control, but 
that for a long .series of years i-ontrol is held .somelimes without the ownersiilii 
of any stock whatsoever, or of practically no more stock tlinii is necessary to 
qualify directors. 

1 hud a professional experience in connection with one corporation whose 
caiii tali nation is very small as compared to tJio.se to which you refer, Mr. 
Chairman, but which runs into the millions, where I repre.senteil tlie outside 
stockholders who wanted to get coiitnd. The contest lasted a considerable 
time. We ultimately got control of the niunngeineut, and when we examined 
the bcHiks W'e found that the management luui practically .sold itself out of all 
st(K‘k years before, and held practically no stock at all ; that the president of the 
corporation had not only sold his stock holdings, hut had sold out even his 
qualifying shares, and bail to go to the market the next day and buy live shares 
of stock in order to qualify as director. 

I moan tlie.se corporal ioas are not controlleil through a majority of the stock; 
they are controlled very largely by position. And Hint is an almost inevitable 
result of the wide distribution of stock. 

From the standpoint of the community, tlie welfare of the community and the 
welfare of the w'orker.s in the company, what is calleil a democratization in the 
ownership through the distribution of stock is positively harmful. Such a wide 
distribution of the stock dls.sipale.s altogether the resiKinslbillty of stockholders, 
particularly of those with 5 shares, 10 shares. 15 shares, or 50 shares. They 
recognize that they have no influence in a corporation of hundreds of millions 
of dollars capital. Consequently they consider It immaterial whatever they 
do, or omit to do, the net result is that the men who are in control, it becomes 
almost impossible to dislodge, unless there .should be such a scandal in the 
corporation as to make it clearly necessary for tlie people vn the outside to 
combine for self-protection. Probably even that necessity would not be suffi- 
cient to ensure a new management. That comes rarely exc-ept when those in 
control withdraw becau.se they have been found guilty of reprehensible prac- 
tices resulting in financial failure. 

The wide distribution of stock. Instead of being a blessing, constitutes, to my 
mind, one of the gravest dangers to the community. It Is absentee landlordism 
of the worst kind. It is more dangerous, far more dangerous than the ab.sentee 
landlordism from w'hich Ireland suffered. There, at all events, control was 
centered In a few Indi^tlduals. By the di.stributlon of nominal control among 
ten thousand or a hundred tbousaiKi stockholders, there is developed a sense of 
absolute irresiwnsibillty on the part of the person who holds that stock. The 
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few men that are in position continue absolute control without any response 
bility except that to their stockholders of continuing and possibly increasing the 
dividends. 

Now, that responsibility, while proper enough in a way, may lead to action 
directly contrary to the public interest. 

Chairman Waish. For the purpose of Illustration, take a corporation such as 
the Steel Corporation and explain what you mean by the democratization of 
industry, and to api)ly it to a concrete corporation, take that one. 

Mr. Bbandeis. I think the difficulty of applying it to that corporation, I mean 
a corporation as large as that and as powerful as that, is this; The unit Is 
so large that it is almost inconceivable that the men in control can be made 
to realize the necessity of yielding a part of their power to the employee. 

Now, when they resist a particular labor policy, for instance, the unioniza- 
tion of shops, and they do resist it violently, most of the ofllcials do so in 
absolute good faith, convinced that they are doing what they ought to do. 
They have in mind the excesses of labor unions and their obligations to stock- 
holders to protect the pi'oiierty; and having tla»se things in mind and exag- 
gerating, no doubt, the dangers of the situation, they conclude that they 
can not proi)erly submit to so-called union demands. They are apt to believe 
that it is “ un-Ameri<*an ” to do so — and declare it to be contrary to our con- 
ceptions of liberty and the rest. And they believe they are generally sincere 
in their statements. 

The possession of almost absolute power makes them believe this. It is 
exactly the same condlti(»n that presents it'^elf (d'ten in the ]>olltical world. 

No doubt the Ihnperor of Russia means just as well toward each of his 
subjects as most ruhTs of a constitutional government or the executives of a 
Republic. Rut he is subject to a <late of mind that he can not overcome. The 
fac*t that he poss(‘ss.(>s tlie power and that he is the hnal judge of what is right 
or wrong prevents his seeing clearly and doing that whii'h is necessary to 
give real 111 ter ty and freedom. 

It is almost inconceivable to my mind that a corporatittn with powers so 
concentrated as the Sleel Corporation could get to a point where it would be 
willing to treat with the employees on equal terms. And unless they treat 
on equal terms tluMi tlaae is no such thing as denaxTatization. The treatment 
on equal terms with tluan involves not merely the making of a contract; It 
must develoj) into a c<intinuing relation. The making of a contract with a 
union is a long step. It is collective bargaining — a great advance. Rut it is 
only the first step. In order that collective bargaining should result in indus- 
trial democracy it must go further and create practically an industrial gov- 
ernment — a relation betwixui employer and emploxee where the jiroblems as 
they arise from day to day, or from month to month, or from year to year, 
may come up for consi<leration and solution as they come up in our political 
government. 

In that way comlitions are createil best adapted to securing proper consid- 
eration of any question arising. The rejiresentative of each party is hc^ard — 
and strives to advance the interest he represents. It is tlie conflict of these 
opposing forces which iirodiK'es the eontract ultimately. Rut to adequately 
solve the trade problems there must be some machinery wdiich will deal with 
these prohhmis as they arise fnmi day to day. You must create something 
akin to a government of the trade before you reach a real approach to democ- 
ratization. You must create a relation of employer to employee similar to 
that which exists in the trade under the protocol with the preferential union 
shop. 

Chairman Walsh. Past experience indicates that large corporations can be 
trusted to bring about these reforms themselves? 

Mr. Brandeis. I think all of our human experience shows that no one with 
absolute iiower can be trusted to give It up even in part. That has been the 
experience with political ahsoliitisin ; it must prove the same with industrial 
absolutism. Industrial democracy will not come by gift. It has got to be 
won by those who desire it. And if the situation is such that a voluntary 
organization like a labor union is powerless to bring about the democratiza- 
tion of a business, I think we have in this fact some proof that the employing 
organization is larger than is consistent with the public Interest. I mean 
by larger, is more powerful, has a financial Influence too great to be useful 
to the State; and the State must In some way come to the aid of the work- 
ingmen if democratization is to be secured. 
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nhalrmnn Walsh. Are the workmen employed by large corporations In a 
position to work out their own salvation by trade-union organization to-day? 

Mr. Brandeis. I tliink our oxi>erlence, taking the Steel trade as an example, 
has certainly shown that they are not. And this is true also of many other 
lines of business. Even In case of corporations very much smaller than the 
Steel Corporation, wliere the unions have found It lmpossil)le to maintain their 
IK)sition against the liighly centralized, well-managed, highly financed company. 
Such corporations as a means of overcoming union influence and democratiza- 
tion frequently grant their employees more in wages and comforts than the 
union standard demands. But “ man can not live by bread alone.” Men must 
have industrial liberty ns well as good wages. 

C’hairman Walsh. Do you believe that the existing State and Federal legis- 
lation is adequately and properly drawn to provide against abuses in industry, 
so far as the employees are concerned? 

Ml’. Brandius. I have grave doubt as to how much can be accomplished by 
legislation, unless it b(‘ to .set a limit upon the size of corporate units, I lu'lievo 
in dealing with this labor problem as in dealing with tlu' problem of credit. We 
must meet this question. 

Chairman Walsh. Of what? Excuse me. 

Mr. Bhaxdets. Size. And In dealing with tlie iirohlem of industrial democ- 
racy there underlie.s all of the dilhculties the question of llie concentration of 
power. Tills factor so important in connection with the subject of credit and 
in connection with the subject of trusts and monoiiolies is no less Important in 
treating the labor problem. As long as there Is such concentralion of power no 
effort of the workingmen to secure democratization will be effective. Tlie 
statement that size is not a crime is entirely correct when you speak of It from 
tlie iKiint of motive. But size may become such a danger in its results to the 
community that the community may have to sot limits. A large part of our 
protective legislation consists of prohibiting things which we find are danger- 
ous, according to common experience. Concentration of power has been sliown 
to be dangerous in a democracy, even tlioiigh that power may be used benefi- 
cently. For instance, on our public highways we put a limit on the size of an 
autotruck, no matter how well it is run. It may have the most skillful and 
considerate driver, but its mere size may make it something which the com- 
munity can not tolerate, in view of the other uses of the liighway and the 
danger inlierent in its occupation to so large an extent by a single vehicle. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Lennon has a few questions he would like 
to ask. 

Commissioner I>ennon. Mr. Brandeis, in speaking with regard to tlie riliyslcal 
betterment that luis conn* about in .some instances in these great industries, did 
you mean to indicate that tliese physical betterments were not something of 
an element toward progress, toward democratic nianliood? 

3Ir. Brandeis. I think they contribute a very material amount, provided they 
do not result in a bribe to forego that wliich is more imiiortant. 

Commissioner Lennon. Now, to apply it to the work that the unions have done 
for physical betterment, increase of wages and limitation of the hours ami the 
elimination of children like in the coal Industry. 

Mr. Brandeis. Oh, I think those are all positive gains, unqualified gains. 

Coinmis.sioner T.f:NNON. Gains for manhood? 

Mr. Brandeis. They are all gains for manhood ; and we recognize that man- 
hood is what we are striving for in America. We are striving for democracy ; 
we are striving for the development of men. It Is absolutely essential in order 
that men may develop that they be properly fed and properly housed, and that 
they have proper opportunities of eiliicatlon and recreation. We can not 
reach our goal without those things. But we may have all those things and 
have a nation of slaves. 

Commissioner Lennon. Now, in .speaking of the exercise of power by those 
that acquire it through any mean.s, what Ls your view as to the exercise of 
power In foundations, like the Rockefeller Foundation and the Russell Sage 
Foundation— the possibility of that power being applied not for the welfare 
of humanity, but whether or not there will be difficulties likely for the people to 
overcome the exercise of that power some time In the future. 

Mr. Brandeis. I have never given that subject very close study, and I have 
never questioned any way that those foundations arose from the highest mo- 
tives. So far as I have known anything about them, they express a desire, a 
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zealous purpose to aid humanity. But I liave such faith in democracy and 
such a distrust of the absence of it tiiat I liave felt a grave apprehension at 
times as to what might ultimately be the effect of these foundations when the 
conti‘ol shall have pass(^l out of the hands of tliose who at present are admin- 
istering them to those i\ho may not be governed by the excellent intent of the 
creators. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is, the creation of .such institutions does bring 
into being a great power tliat is ix>s.sible of application not for the good of 
liumanity but sometimes under different directions? 

Mr. Brandeis. It is. I mean it la creating the power and we do not know into 
what hands it ultimately may get and liow it may lie use<l. And I think there 
is this also in regard to it. It seems to me on the whole inconsistent with 
our democratic aspirations. I have, and I think many must have, a grave ap- 
prehension as to some of the great etlucationul endowments of the so-call^ 
private universities iu contrast witli tlie State universities. I think we are 
fortunate in having in tliis country both tlje one and tlie other; and that otlier 
foundations, if they arc not too large, may be very beneficial ; provided always 
that there are other foi-ces in governmental agencies whicli can counteract 
them. Still I can not help feeling a certain npprelieiision as to later results of 
tliese foundations. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Commissioner Weinstock has some questions lie would 
like to ask. ' 

Commissioner Wfjnstock. The (juestion, Mr. Brandeis, lias been put to vari- 
ous witnesses tliat liave come before us, as to wliat, in tlieir opinion, was the 
prime rcmeily for industrial unrest, and different witnesses have offered differ- 
ent remedies. One has suggested that the prime reiiieily in modern industry 

scientific management with a bonus s,\stem; another lias suggestt^ arbitra- 
tion; still aiiotlier, mediation ami conciliation; yet another, profit sharing; 
nnotlier lias expressed the opinion that the rmnedy lies along the line of legal 
minimum wage. I take It your prime remedy for industrial unrest, from what 
you have said this morniug, is a condition of industrial democracy? 

IMr. Brandeis. That is fundamental, and I should mlopr each one of these five 
remedies that j'ou have named also as in incident, as an aid. 

Commissioner Weinstock. As subsidiary? 

Mr. Brandeis. Ves; as sulisidiary. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But the prime remedy, in your opinion, is indus- 
trial dernocracv? 

Mr. Brandeis. Yes. 

(Commissioner Weinstock. ' iMiat is tlie first, tlie essential? 

ftlr. Brandeis. Yes; It Is not only a prime leiiUMly, but ab.solntely essential. 

Commissioner Weinstock, you tell us, please, Mr. Brandeis, wlietber 
your oiiinlon is that this industrial democracy should be voluntary or com- 
pulsory? 

Mr. Brandets. I do not believe it can be made compulsory at the present time. 

Commissioner Weinstock, Let us be sure, please, that we understanit alike 
the nieaiiiug of industrial democracy. I understand l>,> indiLstrial democracy 
a condition wlieivliy the worker lias a voice in tlie management of the industry — 
a voice in its affairs. Do we agi*ee on that? 

;Mr. Brandeis. Y(‘s, sir; and not only a voice but a vote; not merely a right 
to l>e heard, but a position tlirougb which labor may participate in manage- 
ment. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Has a right of action in regard to its affairs? 

Mr. Brandeis. Yes; tlie power contributing to actiou — of participating in 
action. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Returning, then, to the question as to whetlier 
you would make that voluntary or compulsory, wliat do you say? 

Mr. Brandeis. I think that certainly for the present it should be made vol- 
untary, aiKl the great work now is the work of education. I referred a few 
moments ago to a protocol in the garment trade, and I think the accomplish- 
ment in that trade — in the cloak, suit, and skirt trade— to my mind, the most 
promising Indications in the American industrial world. 

Commissioner Weinstock. To what degiee, iu the garment industry, as con- 
ducteii in New York, does labor have a voice? 

Mr. Brandeis. Labor has a voice in this way : The protocol which was adopted 
on September 2, 1910, did this: In the first place it removed certain known 
grievances — long hours and a number of other grievances incident to the ordi- 
nary conduct of business which were then specified, and, among other things, 
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;tlie. removal o# insanitary conditionis. Sucli restilts are aocomplislied by many 
Agreeinents l>et\veeM the union and wnployers, ilut it went very much furliier. 
It created a system of government far employers on the one hand ami ein- 
IJlojeeig on ti>e otiber hand. In umny agreenientB between employers and unions 
you find ft im’o vision for a grievaiK*e coiiitnittee, but such committees are only 
for occasional use*. The pnoto«)l establishes a goveruiiietit ^Ith adininisti’allve 
crfDoers, courts, and a legislature always ready to take up questious arising in 
tiie trade. 

Coanmissioiiea’ Weikstock, Ton mean It Is ft continuous perfonnajace.? 

Mr. BRAicmas. It is absolutely as wntiiiuwus as our ladiitlcal Government. 
They have a woJl-equipped oflioe on both sides. There are hundreds of nianu- 
ftkoturers operating under the doak, suit, and skirt protocol — ^the oldest one 
of the e^xisting protocols — iind i*erhtu>s or otttHtO vsorkers <llreclly em- 

l>loye<l In about 500 shops. 

The questions arisiiig there, in vieu' of the character of tlte duidustry, are very 
numerous, and live -c^cliils of the umon on the one Junid and of tl»e 4 ‘mployerN 
on tlie other hand are constantly passing upon tlase, questions. 

The regular paid officers, liJce lulmmiKinitors in tiie city or Ktnte gOTertiment, 
act from day to diiy and many times a day on questions presented. But besides 
there come up from time to time questioJis more serious and faj-*reachiMg, simU 
tar to questions submitied to our courts. Aud IlMaie crane up other qnesiiomii, lilfe 
tiiose we have to submit to our legislatures. Tlu^se represenita tires of employers 
and emploj’ecs come togetlver to determine the prolhems of the. trade in pre- 
edi^dy the same way that members of the legislatures aiKl the judges of the 
-courts come together to docide tlie matters for the Nation or of the State or of 
the dtj’. It is participation in 11 m? decision t)f sud» qiw\slions sirisiog betweim 
(unployer smd employee which brings tljose n>en constantly into reintion wiitii 
each Other- 

Some of these questions are very difficidt questions: tl»ey are questlocw 
which call for the inventive faculties, questions vriiich invoire expea*lmcnts, 
questions whicli compel deep Ihiidving. Jiut 11m? reiu'esentatives of Mnployer 
afw! employee called together to solve lbo.se questions liave come to millze 
tliat the problems w’liich arise are problems of the trade and not pr(>bJejna of 
<»no side or the other of a controvery ; that no satisfactory solution can Im* 
neacJved by .shifting the resixmsibility and getting rid of the question by throw- 
ing the burden on to the other side., saying, “The fault is yours; solve the 
probiem.’’ Most of the members of tJiis industiial government have come to 
reco.gnize that conscious fault or wrongdoing on ejHiej- side is ratlier uiaciunrmm. 

Their board of ai'bitratif)n, of which I have acled as chairman, is not an 
arbitration hoard acting like one settling a strike. It is coiuparahle rather ,to 
the highest court of appeal on judhial questious aud occasionally Congress on 
legislative question.s. 

Early in the liistorj' of the protocol there was ofteji the claim that oue side 
or the other was at fault; there was mutual recrimjnaUon, sudi as is con- 
sliintly occurring in controversies between employer and employee. Now (he 
attitude is just Gie opposdte. 

At one of tiae most In^alenl hea!'ing.s last year one of the eiiij>lo>'ers cauM* 
to me, who had been very bitter ia the earlier <!ays aud said, “ We can not 
do this thing thtit the union wants; but if I were (he union retiresentatiTe, 
I .should ftsk for the same thing.” Now, that is the way tltey approach the 
r»*oblenis, each side recognizing that the oihei* persori has rights. And when 
thene is a conflict, it is seen that usually this presents a condition to be 
mnedied; that it is tlie joint obllgatioii of both sides to remedy it; that they 
must get together and work out the problem if the difficulty is to be removed. 
They recogniaBe tliat it is ttie iHisiness of botii sides. 

CominMoner Weinstock. I take it that in this particular industry, there 
is an earnest and sincere effort on both sides to And equity? 

Mr. Branbeis- It is not merely to find equity — that is one thing. I think 
as a rule we han’e gotten past the point, except in the iieat of individuftl ques- 
tions that ooane up— hut usually both sides desire equity. They have readbetl 
now a desire to solve industrial problems, ami the recognition that the tw^oblems 
of the ^apioi'-er can not be solved by sfilftlug them onto the employee, and 
(hat the problems of the employee can not be soivcl by shifting them onto the 
employer ; that some way must be found to arrive at tlie cause of the difficulty, 
to remove that cause; and relieve the trade, as a whole, from the erusflilng 
burden. That Is a tiopeful attitude, aw! it is the only attitude that can lead 
to the flolutlon of these industrial difficulUes. 
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CJommissloner Weinstock. How many of these suggested remedies are em- 
bodied in the conditions that prevail In the garment industry of New York — 
scientific management with bonus, is that a part of it? 

Mr. Brandeis. I think it has a recognition. I think they recognize, as I 
believe all intelligent and enlightened thinkers will recognize, that the only 
way to permanently and Hpprecial)ly better the condition of labor, is to increase 
productivity and to eliminate the waste. That is what scientific management is. 
It means merely getting more with less effort. It means stopping all waste 
effort either in the exertion of the individuals or in goods. Just how you are 
going to apply the principle is a matter of detail. It is most important that 
it shall be applied democratically. It can not be successfully applied otherwise 
in the long run ; that is, both employer and employee must come to recognize 
the fact that the elimination of waste is beneficial to both sides and that they 
must cooperate to produce the best results and the most effective methods of 
production. That condition is recognized under the agreement of the protocol 
referred to, not by express declaration in the protocol, but by the action and 
attitude of the leaders. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Before I put my next question I want to preface 
it by asking another question to lay the foundation. You and I have heard 
a great deal about overproduction and underconsumption. Now, as an eco- 
nomic student do you believe there is such a thing as overproduction, or is it 
because of underconsumption? 

Mr. Brandeis. It think it is underconsumption, or maladjustment in distribu- 
tion. I think it is entirely true that at a given time you may have produced 
an amount that the market can not take. You may disarrange conditions 
or produce an article whl(‘h the market does not want. But we have not the 
^wer to produce more than there is a potential desire to consume. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In other wonls, so long as there are hungry 
mouths and nnked bodies in the world there can not be overproduction? 

Mr. Brandeis. Not only hungry mouths and naked bodies, but there are 
many other things that people want. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, then, if we are laboring under a condition of 
underconsumption rather than of overproduction, is it or is it not wise to 
minimize production? 

Mr. Brandeis. I believe It is one of the greatest economic errors to put any 
limitation upon production. If we took all the property there is in the country 
to-day and distrihutwl it equnlly among the people of the country, we should 
not improve conditions materially. The only way in which we can bring that 
improvement in the condition of the wwkers which Mr. Lennon referred to, 
and in which I heartily agree, is to make not only the worker but all the people 
produce more so that there will be more to divide. 

Commissioner Weinstwk. Exactly. 

Mr. Brandeis. Then to see to it that the division is a fair division. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Exactly. 

Mr. Brandeis. And I have felt in connection with scientifi€ management, with 
the introduction of that method of producing more, that we ought to make up 
for the opportunity w'e lost when we changed from hand labor to machine 
labor. I think it is perfectly clear that when that change was made the em- 
ployer got more than he ought to have got; and labor did not get its share, 
because labor w'as not organized. Now, when labor is to a very considerable 
extent organized, labor ought to insist upon scientific management. It has a 
just cau.se of complaint if a business is not well managed. Then, when the 
proceeds of good management are secured, labor, ought to insist upon getting 
its share ; and, as I have said, I think Its share ought to be large, because of the 
reason that w'hen machines were introduced labor did not get its share. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, then, assuming Mr. Brandeis, that our ma- 
chinery for distribution wais perfected so that everything that we produced 
reached the parties that needed it, and It was placed within his power to buy-— 
assuming that, then the more that w^as produced under those circumstances, the 
more there would be to divide between employer and w’’orker. Is that not right? 

Mr. Brandeis. I think that Is ; yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, then, if I, as your fellow worker, should 
advocate or advise you to minimize your output, would I be your friend or 
your enemy? 

Mr. Brandeis. A condition might well arise where It might be to my In- 
dividual benefit to restrict proiluctlon, but the benefit to labor as a whole would 
be immensely advanced by increasing production. We ought to develop en* 
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lightened nh sol fishness, ns n substitute for tlie old, so-called, enHghtene<l selfish- 
ness; and enlightened unselfishness would give us all a great deal more than 
we have. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And while it is iin<llsputed, and would be, 1 think, 
that organized labor ofticlally has never advocated a dlminislied output, yet 
the general opinion is that unofficially many branches of organized labor look 
with favor upon a diminished output Do you regard that as a wise or unwise 
thing? 

Mr. Brakdeis. Unwise. I think it is due probably to two causes. In the 
first place it has an historical cause. Workingmen have known that in a 
great many Instances employers encouraged an increased output, particularly 
when business was depressed, and then when earnings grew large they cut the 
rate of pay. In that way increased profits have resulte<l not necessarily in a 
decrease of pay, but not in a corrt‘sponding increase in the wages of the worker. 
That was unfair. The employees were thus cheated in a great many cases 
by individual employers; and in many minds has arisen the belief that labor 
will not gain by in(*reased production. That this is going to be perhaps it. 
Now, that is the historical cause. It is merely an instance showing how the 
wrongful act of each person is injuring an immense number of other persons, 
how one employer has the capacity to injure a thousand employees. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I see. 

Mr. Bkandkis. That is one thing. 

The other thing is, I think, uneconomic thinking. Many ]ab(>r lenders have 
regarded demand as stati(*, as sonudhing fixed. They have therefore assumed 
that if there is a hundred per cent to divide, it will last long(‘r if we eacli do 
less, and it will go further. That I believe to be absolutely unsound, as shown by 
experience. There is no fixed deirtand. D(*mand is capable of almost any 
tlegree of expansion. It is partly this unfortunate lack of confidence in em- 
ploy(Ts, as a whole, and partly a failure to recognize the results of economic 
experience to wliich tiie tendeni'y of many labor leaders to restrict production 
by the individual worker is due. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, now, Mr. Braudels, you, in your position, 

{ re iKd an employer nor are you a wage earner. You have been an economic 
siudent. 

Mr. Brandeis. Yes ; and to a great extent an adviser botli of employers and 
of wage (‘arners. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Exactly. Now, for the information of the com- 
mission, will you he good enough to point out, Mr. Brandeis, what you have 
observed to be the mistakes of employers in dealing with labor. Will you 
brief them? 

Mr. Brandeis. I think the main mistake that the employers have made has 
been a failure to acquin* umler.standing of the conditions and facts concerning 
labor. There has been Ignorance in lids respect on the part of employers — 
ignorance due in large part to lack imagination. Employers have not been 
able to think themselves into the labor p(>sitioii. They do not understand labor 
and many successful business men liave never recognized that labor presents 
the most important problem in the bnslmcss. One of the ablest business men 
I ever came in contact wdth, and who later made some very important advances 
in dealing with labor problems, said to me when I first had occasion to discuss 
p pressing labor problem with him “ I want to take up the labor question when 
I get around to it.” He had been proceeding for years wdth a reorganization 
of his business in all other respects — in respect to distribution, in respect to 
financing and factory organization — but he postponed taking up the labor ques- 
tion until he should be through wdth all the otlier problems. Now, he was a 
man who looked upon busine.ss as applied science— as something to be thought 
<ait. His W’as a master mind ; he w’as also a man of splendid heart and charac- 
ter in every way. But he had held the traditions generally prevailing that 
labor was something you could leave to the superintendents of your factories. 
He held an attitude similar to that wdilch the chairman called attention to as 
being the attitude of directors who had testified here. Instead of recognizing 
that In most businesses the labor problem Is the most Important one, even from 
the business standpoint; that if you solve that satisfactorily all other problems 
are comparatively simple, It had seemed to him one that could be left to a 
subordinate. The fact that this man, who.se record as a business man Is very 
high, both in character and ability, was putting off the labor question until 
he got through with all the others, show’s why labor has been so often mis- 
tmderstood by employers. 
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The other cause of employers’ difficulties is a failure to think clearly. Tlie 
employers’ refusal to deal with a union is ordinarily due to erroneous reason- 
ing or false sentiment. The man who refuses to deal with the union acts 
ordinarily from a good motive. He is impressed with “ union dictation.” He 
Is apt to think “ this is my business and the American lias the right of ilbei’ty 
of contract” He honestly believes that he is standing up for a high princlph* 
and is willing often to run the risk of having his business ruined rather than 
abandon that principle. Tliey have not thoiiglit out clearly enough that liberty 
means exercising one’s rights consistently witli a like exercise of rights by 
other people; that liberty is distinguished from license in that it is subject U> 
certain restrictions, and that no one can exiiect to .secure liberty in the sense 
In which we recognize it In America without having his riglits curtailed lii 
those respects in which It is mve.ssary to limit them in the general public 
interest. The failure of many employers to re(‘ognize these simple truths is a 
potent reason why employers have not Ixsm willing to deal with unions. I 
think our employers, as a rule, are kind hearlcsl; they mean to do right; they 
mean to be just; and there is no <lifference between the men wlio have foughi 
the hardest against labor unions and those who have yielded to and dealt with 
labor unions in that respect, except that the former have not had that etliica- 
tion. which comes from actual active cooperation witli unions In the solution 
of these problems. 

I Iiad my lirst practical (‘xperience in dealing with ialxir problems while 
acting for manufacturers in th(‘ elfort to sidtle or prevmit strikes. 1 found 
If I w'anted to bring about a settlement it \\as absolutely necessary that the 
head of the business be brought into the conference. If the emjdoyer was a 
large corporation, nothing less than the president would do, and on the other 
^and we required the president of the International union to deal with tlie 
man in real authority. My effort was to bring these t^\o men together and 
make each understand the probhuns of the other. Anri when I could bring 
that about, when I could make the union understand the employers’ prob- 
lem and the employer the union’s problem, a settlement was almost certain. 
Tlie next step was to make tJie iluli^idual employee fe<‘l that whatever Uie 
sj’stem of dealing, either through superintendents or otherwise, that tliere 
was no individual in that emidoy who was so Insignificant but that if lie 
believed a wrong was d(.'ne him, he could, in the last analysis, appeal to the 
highest official of the corporation. Wlien once that principle was established 
tlie danger of a rutiture between emph*jer and euiployiv was usually passed. 
The labor meu felt faith; they felt that they could deal with the employer in 
full confidence; and under those circumstances I found that the lalxn’liig man 
would accept the definite statement of the corporation as to w'hat they could 
afford to pay and wdiat they could not afford to pay. I offered the union repre- 
sentative the opportunity of g(»ing through the employer's books; offered them 
every facility to learn the actual facts ami r(‘fiuested their suggestions. They 
withdrew manfully from the opiiositiou, for they were convinc*ed they w'ere 
being dealt with fairly, and that the rights of each individual laboring man 
were recognized as important as those of the biggest official. Tlie corporation 
operated many factories, but the iiresident w as not burdened w ith numerous 
appeals. The fact tliat he rei’ognized that there w'as nothing more imiiortant 
than the rights of the individual laboring man to human treatment was all 
the assurance nee<led. 

Commissioner Weixstock. You ftel. then, IMr. Drandei.s, that one mistake 
that employers have made is not putting themselves in the other fellow’’s 
place? 

Mr. Brandeis. Yes; In not putting themselves in the otlier fellow’s place 
is one thing, and not recognizing that in order to put themselves in the other 
fellow’s place they musr couie into actual contact with liim. Now', one of the 
great things that luis been accomplished in the garment trade through thLs 
protocol is, that the employers have sat down with the laboring men again 
and again to deal with indivhlual problems, and the.se men, no matter how' 
much they differ — and they differ very radically and with the greatest of ii> 
tensity — ^have the greatest respect for one another. They have the same re- 
spect for one another which opposing lawyens have for each other. Their con- 
flict does not create emnity. The men thougli coutendlng for exactly the op- 
posite results become friends. 

Commissioner Wkixstock. Are there any mistakes tliat employers Imve made 
that you care to touch luwm? 
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Mr. Brandeis. Well, I think that embodies (he principal mistakes. Now, 
the other thing, which I think is Involved In what I have said, is the tendency 
to deduce a wrong motive from wliat appears to be a wrong result. In things 
economic and Sfx'lal, wrong results do not proceed to any very great extent 
from wrong motives. The motives are, in the main*, right, meaning by “mo- 
tives,” intent. But the results sought are very often wrong. People fall to 
recognize true values. It is failure to rtH'ognize things at their real worth 
which leads to unfortunate result.s. 

Commissioner Weinstocic. On the other hand, Mr. Brandeis, what are the 
mistakes of organized labor, as you .see them? 

Mr. Bbandets. Well, in many ways tliey are similar — tliey are the corre- 
lative of the mistako.s of the emi)loyer.s. 

I think in the tirst place tlie commonest mistake is a belief that the em- 
ployer is earning a tremendou.s amount of money at the expense of lalK)r. 
Taking all things into consideration, the employer i-arely earns “a tremendous 
amount of money,” Ife earns in a great muJiy cases fjir less tlinn is proiH'r 
for the Industry. The margins of earnings in most business is less than it 
should be — less tlian is required lor saf(‘ty. The workingmen are itjostly un- 
familiar with large ligures and are hil.sled by them. Tliey do not readily 
understand percentages, and they do not consider the risk that is involved. 
Very few workmen a]tpreciate lunv nece.ssary it is that thiu’e should sometimes 
be large prolits in order to set off the losses. Few people care to advertise 
their Josses, but tlie profits are advertised freely, and very often are exag- 
gerated. 

Now, wliat the employer netnls most is to liavi* proper representatives of 
labor understand the prohlcins of liis husiiu'ss ; liow serious tliey are, how great 
is the cluuice of losing money, how relatively small is the chance of making 
large iirofits, and liow great Is the percenlngo of failures. Put a competent 
repre.sentative of lalioi* on your board of directors; make him grapple with 
tlie firobloms whctluu' to do or not to do a specific thing, and undertake to 
balance the advantages and disadvantages pre.sente(l, and he will get a realiz- 
ing sense of how dlfiicult it is to operate a Imslness siiccessfuHy and what the 
dangers are of the destruction of the capital in the Imsiness. A few years ago, 
when union loaders were demanding from my client an increase in wages, and I 
asked them ; “ How much do you tliink the employer ought to earn before lie 
increases your wages”? they named a ligure which was far above his actual 
earnings, and I said to tliem, “ Gentlemen, tlie books are open. If you can find 
either that more is being earned, or can show any way in which tlie employer 
can earn more tliau bo is earning, the balaiwe shall go to you.” Tliat put the 
responsibilities upon the labor leaders; they came to realize the dlfllcultles 
under which the employer was laboring and acquiesced in the situation. The 
second cause of discord is the natural distrust felt by labor due largely to 
their lack of knowledge and of opportunities for knowledge. 

The third cause is the sen.se of being .sulijiK't to the power of the employer. 
That feeling of subjection can not he removed witliout changing the conditions 
under which industry Is being carried on. Perhaps the greatest of labor ’.s 
mistakes is the practice, in many trades or communities, of restricting produc- 
tion. That is a very serious difficulty. Nothing would do so much to win the 
employer to collective bargaining as action on the part of tlie labor lenders 
favoring increa.sed production. If employers could lie satlsflecl that unionism 
meant increased production and lietter discijiline and that the unions were 
striving for that result, a large part of the apprehension of employers would be 
removed and* collective bargaining would be wisely extended. 

Both labor and employers should Ix^ar comsUintly in mind that each Is his 
brother’s keeper; that every employer Is injured by any single employer who 
does labor a wrong; and that every laboring man and everj' union is injured 
by every individual unionist who does an employer a wrong. The Influence of 
a single wrongful act by one who can be classified, is tremendous. It affects 
every other member of the class. When an employer acts Improperly toward 
his employees, it is the business of other employers to see that such conduct 
is prevented, for his wrong will injure them, And in the same way any lack 
of fairness and any act of lawlessness on the part of labor is certain to Injure 
other workers and the unions ns a whole, and the individual memliers of labor 
unions with employers. 

Chairman WeinsTOck. Am I right In assuming, Mr. Brandeis, that if you 
were a wage earner, vou would lie a unionist? 
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Mr. Brandeis. Decidedly. 

Oomiuissloner Weinstock. Now, as a wujre earner and a unionist, wlio 1ms 
abiding at heart the welfare of your fellow workers, what would be your 
preachment to them? 

Mr. Brandeis. My first one would be to endeavor to make union men, in flielr 
accomplishment and in their conduct, superior to nonunion men, so that a 
man would want a unionist in his employ as against a nonunion man. It is 
to raise the effectiveness and the morale and to make every member of a union 
realize he is a traitor to the cause if he does not do the best that is in his 
power. 

(k)nimissioner Weinstock. What would be your preachment to your fellows 
on the questions of violence in 

Mr. Brandeis (interrupting). Oh, of course, absolutely it must be avoided, 
because such acts ruin the reputation of labor unions. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Wliat would you have the unions do to its mem- 
bers who comrnitti'd violence in labor troubles? 

Mr. Brandeis. I think they ought to discipline them in the most serious 
way, and that, instead of i)rotecting them where they have been in the wrong, 
they slioiild be the first to apply corrective measures. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you know of any greater enemies to unionism 
outside of the unions tlian the unionist lawbreaker? 

Mr. Brandeis. No; he furnishes the most potent weapon to those figliting the 
unions. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You mean that he puts a weapon into tlie hands 
of the community— 

Mr. Brandeis (Interrupting). He does — he puts it there. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If you were an employer, on the otlier liand, Dir. 
Brandeis, and had , to deal with an unreasonable union, a union which would 
come to you and tiu'reaten that unless you acceded to certain demands tliat 
you knew were unfair and unreasonable, they would strike, what would you do? 

Mr. Brandeis. If it was clear that they were unfair and unreasonable, I 
think the only thing to do Is to resist, either on the part of the union or on 
the part of the employer ultimately, unless there is some w’ay of settling this 
by arbitration; and I believe it should not he an arbitration specially created 
for tlie purpose, but it should be an existing government, as I have described 
In the case of tlie protocol. It seems to me, then, in tlie absence of such ma- 
chinery, tlie only thing to do, if you are sure you are right, or, rather, if you 
are sure that the other pi'rson is wrong, is to resist to the end. That is the only 
thing you can do, unless you have created a giweriiment wliich is the sub- 
stitute for for(*e. Valuable as mediation has been, valuable as are the oiiices 
of the public officials in trying to bring people together wlien tliere is a diffi- 
culty, such arbitration usually involves substituting for the decision of the 
parties wlio know something, the decision of somebody else who knows prac- 
tically nothing. 

But if you liave a continuing goveriimont in wliich these questions are being 
taken up "from day to day and grievances are averted rather than settled, the 
representatives of employer and employee learn to respect each other’s intelli- 
gence as well as each otlier’s motives. There are very few difficulties which 
can not be ad.1usted by a careful discussion of tlie facts. But tlien the parties 
should come before their tribunal not with demands, but with requests. De- 
mand should be resisted. Bequests sliouhl be carefully considered; and U]>on 
proper consideration and the development of relevant facts a satisfactory solu- 
tion is apt to be found. 

During a long period in which I undertook to adjust matters between em- 
ployers and employees, although the agreements contained provision for arbi- 
tration, the problems were settled through investigation and discussion and 
not by arbitration. Usually the facts Avore found to be something different 
from that which either party had supposed them to be. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That Is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner O’Connell would like to ask you a question. 

Commissioner O’Connell. This question of the union being— taking up the 
puni.shment of members for alleged violation of law, and that sort of thing, I 
suppose what you have said In that regard applies just the same to the em- 
ployer? 

Mr. Brandeis. Absolutely ; absolutely. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And that there is no more lawbreaking on one side 
than the other? 
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Mr. BiiANDEis. I have no question but that there Is equality in that respect 

Coniniissioner O’Connell. Mr. Brandeis, we have had before our coininisslon 
on a number of occasions during our sitting licre so far, large captains of In- 
dustry connected with large corporations who speak of their belief that men 
have the right to organize and should organize, but they do not w'unt to recog- 
nize them as an organization. They speak of being willing to do so if they 
w’ere a good organization. Now, in your experience W'ith a large number of 
employers and employees, and the adjustments with w'hich you have been asso- 
ciated you have probably heard the expn‘ssion or heard it said that tiiere were 
good and bad unions. Could you give this commission some idea of what is 
meant by a good union? 

IMr. Brandeis. Well, I don’t think very much of the distinction between a 
good and a bad union, that there is anything vovy ch'ar tlicre. 'I'lim-e ai’<' go<Ml 
and bad corporations and good and bad unions and good and bad lndi\’iduals. 
1 think we have got to diail with all of tluan ; but how we deal with them will 
<lepend very much on the character of the individual. 

There are unions, as there are coi-porations, w’here the only way you can 
deal with them is to <lenl with them by war until they are properly managed; 
but to recognize tliem is soimdhing \ou ought to do an>how ; that is, the idea 
that you won’t recognize tliem, the idea that yon won't talk with them, tlio 
idea that you w’on't cominuni<*ale wiili thmn seems to me to be entirely (M’rone- 
otis. Tliey are then', and you must n'cognize llnan reasonably. You are doing 
a perfectly foolish thing if you do not recognize them. But if they do not be- 
iiave pi’operly, <lo not beliave di'cmitly in tli(‘ ordinary relations of men, the 
only thing to do, in the altMaice <d' some tnhunal or some government wliieli 
will make them behave proiierly through its powder, is to recognize them as 
belligerents instead of recognizing them as friends and allies and associates. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Various employers give vaidons reasons for tlieir 
refusal to treat witli organized lalxu* or tlieir enqiloyees jointly, iireferring to 
treat in tlie open field, ns tliey say, witli the Individual \vorker, thus not inter- 
fering willi a man's American rights, citizenship, and so on. And among the 
Miings tliat they assign as I'oasons for md wanting to deal witli organized labor 
is Mint it is un incorporate!]. l>o you tluiik that is a justiliaide reason? 

Mr. Brandeis. Oli, I think not. I think there is notliing whatever to that. 
In fact, if labor is to Ineorjiorale, I suppose it wouhl he ratlier for its own 
protection tlian the protection of the </ther side, tliat it wvuild be iiecessar.v. 

(Jommissloner O’Connkli. Be rather in a corporate form w’here it wouhl he 
placing itself in a position to he constantly dragged before the courts and 
justices of the peace and mulcted ami so on? 

Mr. BKANDEts. I have thought mysidf that labor’s apju'cliension of incor- 
poration W’as largely unfounded: but 1 six' no reason wliabwer why an mn- 
ployer should say, “ Wo won’t deal witli you because you are not incorporated 
that is, tliere seems to me to he no reas<m in the world wliy an employer should 
say it. On tlie otJau’ hand. I liavt‘ thouglit that many of tlie reasons givim by 
labor unions for not incortiorating were not sound reasons. I think it is 
really a question of no very gi'eat imjxa-tance. And tlie main reason that 1 
would suggest to labor, or might suggest, why Ihey sliould incorporate w'ould be 
to remove tliis more or lixss groundless idea on (he part of employers (hat tliere 
was something in incoiTxirafion which would juit a union on an equality with 
the corporation itself. I don’t believe there is anything in it of any intrinsic 
importance, however. 

Commissioner O’Connkli.. Do you liclievo tiie olllcials of (lie organizations 
of labor should have the pow’er ami authority Aested in them by their members 
so as to speak for them and bind them the same as the president of a corpora- 
tion should or has? 

Sir. Brandeis. Well, T think It very important — of course, that differs with 
different questions. The union is a democratic organization and It differs 
from tlie corporation in resiiect to the fact that in a corporation it is money 
that votes; that is, a man with .50,000 slmres has more voice than the man with 
one share — legally. I think it is important that the officers should, so far as 
IKissible, be vested with a discretion, jiecause I think In Important matters it is 
essential that they should have that discretion In order to get the best possible 
terms when they are negotiating. But we have got to recognize that a union 
is a democracy, and therefore the officials should in some form have the con- 
firmation of the membei*s of tlie union of wdiat they are doing so far as possible. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You believe tbe organization of the wage workers 
in their unions, be they gmal or bad or indifferent, have been of some service 
In Improving their opportunities in life. 
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Mr. Beandeis. Oh, of very great service. 

Coinmiaiiioner O’Conneix. One of tl»e largest employers heard before the 
commission here in answer to a question said that he believed that conditions 
would 1)0 as good, and industrial l)enelits to workingmen, us they are, if tliere 
had not been organization at all. 

JMr. Bkandeis. I tidnk tliey would have l>eeii intolerable. 

Coijjiiiissioner O’Cojnkell. You think jiLst tJie reverse? 

Mr. JiRANums. Yes, sir. 

(^)ininissioner ()’(X)NM'.i.i>. Ytui Indieve tliat all things, except i) 0 .ssibly the 
question of wages, and that even not minimum wage, should be regulated by 
law? 

Mr. Br.\ndeis. No ; I think the question of what we should regulate by law 
is purely a question to be determined by exi>erienee. We should not regulate 
anything by law exeet)t where an evil exists which the existing forces of 
unionism or otluTwise. hd)or, are unable to deal with it. You can not lay 
down any bettor imle than this, that it is desirable that people should be left 
with the i)()wers of free contract between one another except so far as ex- 
perience shows that the existing forces will prevent contracts fair in their 
results. The provisions made law for the protection of women and children 
or for sanitary conditions and safety of all wage earners are justitiefl, so far 
and only so fur ns exf)erience shows that without them we shall suffer evils. 
Wo ought to go as far as, from time to time, it may Ix' necessary to protwt 
the community from those evils, l>iit no further, liow far we must go will 
vary in dllteront communities. Ami we can very well see that in certain 
trades; for instance, wliere tliere is a complete organization there may be no 
mxHl for legislation, be^'anse tlie tradi^unions are able to protect the workers. 
In other trades and other comnmnitH\s where organization is absent for any 
reason, such as lack of jmblic education or .sex, it may be iiece.ssary to enter 
upon tlie field of legislation in order that tlie great imblic niH-sis may be 
preserved. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you believe the fact tliat tliere hits been an 
organization of the wage workers in our time in tliis country, that it has 
hud a tempering elftvt uimui the — sort of a kivping of them down — in other 
wmrds, having an effect <»f the prevention of trouble and prevention of vhilenee, 

Mr. Brandeis. I think it has been a very conservative tendency. 

Commissioner O’C/Onnell. Hasn’t it had an educating effect iux>n the wage 
workers? 

Mr. Brandeis. Undoubtedly. 

Commissioner O’Connki.i.. And no other iiillueneis had any more educational 
effect ? 

Mr. Brandeis. I don’t know' of any. 

CoiuuUssioiier O’Connell, Has the .single individual as a w'age worker or 
wealth ju-ndiicer in our town any opportunity or chance, as an individual, to 
protect and take cai*e of himself and gel right and justice its a wage wmrker? 

I^ir. Bhandeis. He has not in many trades iind many occupations. 

Commissioner O’Conneix. I am speaking of the miorganizetl individual. 

Mr. Brandeis. I tliiiik there are .some occupations wliere he probably has, 
and in some industries whei’e he has; but it is a question of tlie relation of 
force. When you liave a large employer, wlio not only is large in size but who 
has large means, and wiio cun exert those means in summoning aid In any 
contest, and has groat jinwer of endurance, there tlie individual has no stand- 
ing again.st him. If you make that unit large enough, as in case of the Steel 
Corporation, even the exi.stence of a union will leave the Individual worker 
practically without protection. 

As an industry develops into a larger unit, the chances of tiie individual 
being able to protec-t himself diminishes. Self-protection Ls possible only where 
real freedom of contract exists. The only freedom the individual w'orker has 
is to leave and go to another employer. But if that is the only alternative and 
the other employer is equidly us large, then the worker passes from pillar to 
post, and he has no protection at nil. But where the situation is that the 
workman has some other alternative or where the employer needs the workman 
as much as the workman needs the employer, lie may get protection, even 
without being a member of a union. But such cases are growing constantly less. 

Commissioner O’Conn lll. Has not whatever consideration lie does get — is it 
not base<l uiwn consideration that has been brought aliout by or through the 
unions of organized men — w’hat they have set as a basis? 
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Mr. Bkandeis, I think very Inr^Hy, directly or indirectly, nnd I (hiiik ilmt the 
unions have to a very considerable extent improved tiie conditions in noo- 
union factories; sometimes more than they have in union factories. Owners 
of the nonunion factories often seek to keep out unionism by “ p:oIn;^ the unions 
one better.’’ 

Conjnii.s.sioner O'Ooxneul. Jnst one qiu^stion on ibe etlioieiicy matli*r. 

From tile discnssiou back and forth ladween j'ourself and Ooinmissioner 
Weinstock, I want to ask if the sole purjw>se of the employer in intnxlucinp; 
the efiieiency into his business, is for tlie i>uri)ose <»f increasinjj output, that 
the great public may be beiiefUixl by it? lias be no other motive, no other pur- 
pose, no other consideration of the workman to he better and more ixmerful? 

Mr. IluANDErs. Ves; I think there are a large iiumbtr and a rapidly in* 
creasing nuinlM'i* of emplojers w'hose purfioses are laudable from twery stancl- 
iwint; from the standi>oiiit of improving the condition of labor and of .serving 
the community as well as serving tbernsehes. W(‘ have in Ibis country to 
an extraordinary degree an awakening of dt'sire <m the part of employers to 
improve tiie conditions of labor, and to be of service to tJie public as a whole. 

Commissioner ()’(Jo\ni<:ll. And 

Mr. Br.\ndkis (interruidiiig). Of service to tliemselves, 

(^nnmi.ssioner (>'(!<h\NEij-. And as a busiiuv^.s pro[)osition at the basis, at the 
best ? 

Mr. Brandeis. Busiue.ss men have come to recognize that you can not .serve 
yourself well w’itliout serving the publh*, and I think the desii’<‘ of a great many 
employers is just as great to serve Ibe einp]<*yees and the i)ublic as it is to serve 
tliemselve.s, 

('oimnissioner O’Connell. Tn your exjHU’ience ns a lawyer, and having dealt 
for tiie employer and with the employer, for labor and with labor, and tiie 
opportunity that you have had of studying tlds matter, have you, in all that, 
heard of a union being in favor of waste? 

Air. Branueis. I do not think I liave ever known of n union which would 
declare that it w*as In favor of waste. 

Coniinissioiicr O’Connki.l. T am sp(‘aKing now’ not of soldiering of .sonu^nu*? 

Mr. Brandeis. No; that woubi be the work of the imlividual man. But I 
liave known of a good many instances where tiie union men were in favor of 
that wliicli was wa.ste, although they did not put it in that way; that they 
bellevtxl mistakenly in w'asteful practices, Just as employers liave believed mis- 
takenly as to wlial was tor their own be.Nt interest or iierhaiis the l>(\st iutere.st 
of the commnriity. I think the work that is nece.ssary among the unious, 
among a greni many loader.s, as well as among tiie rank and iile, Is iMlmaitioii 
to make them realize tluit they are doing liarni to otln'r union men and to the 
eonmiunity at large w'heii they are not doing tiie best work and the most work 
they can. The need is, of course, not contined to unionists, it is e<tually 
among iioimnion men. 

In connection with .seieiUitU* management, I heard an Interesting illnstrati<m 
of jnst how the ixLs.sihility of increa.slng production affects the mind of the in- 
ilivldual w’orker. One of my friends was at an exposition In England where he 
.saw a girl pasting labels upon a box. She was doing it apiiarently very rapidly 
and with givat dexterity. As a mattm’ of fact, l<H>king at the process with liis 
trained mind, my friend saw’ tliat she was making about tlmee times the num- 
ber of niotioms that were really necessary. She did not have the boxes at tiie 
right place; she did not have Ihe labels at the right place; .she did not have 
the paste at the right place; and so she was wa.sting a great deal of effort. 
He said to hfs friend, “ I am going to see whetlier I can get lier to do it In 
anotlier way,” And he induced her to undertake to put on the labels in his 
W’ny. After considerable demur slic con.sented to try it. He liad with him a 
stop w’alcli and timed her. She said, “ I told you I couldn’t do it as rapidly 
your way ” ; but as a imitter of fact she liad clone the w'ork twice as rapidly, 
even the first time that she tried the new' metlicKl. Slie was quite interested 
when she learned this. 

Commissioner O’Connell. With no additional energy, with no additiojial ex- 
penditure of energj’? 

Mr. Brandeis. With muoli les.s. A fortniglit afterwards he came hack and 
found she was doing the work in tin* <»ld way 

Commissioner O’Connfjj.. Was the energy on lier part incren.sed or de- 
creased? ' 

Mr, Brandeis. No, indeed; tlie emwgj' riMiuired was leKs. When he came 
back again in a fortnight she was doing the work in the old w'ay. He asked 
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her why, and slie said, “ Well, as I thought It over I concluded that I would 
not get any more money for doing more work and I was taking away work from 
somebody else. So I thought I would return to the old way of doing It” 

Now, that is what I believe is happening quite generally without any wrong- 
ful intention to waste, hut by reason of false economic doctrine. Of course, the 
unjust action in the past is one of the causes. But confidence and appreciation 
of economic truths are essential to prevent such waste. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Ballard would like to ask some questions. 

Commissioner R \txakd. Mr. Brandeis, you spoke of probably your first ex- 
perience in adjusting disputes betwx'cn employers and employees while with a 
very large concern, and that you finally made agreements with the unions and 
worked wMtli them, lias tliat continued ever since with the unions and dealt 
with them? 

Mr. Brandeis. It did throughout the life of the emi)loyer w'ho made the 
agreement. 

Commissioner Bailakd. When later, however, it wois replaced. 

Mr, Brandeis. Well, there came changes — and there w’ere two changes, 
clianges in personnel and also changes in size. The business grew to be sev- 
eral times as large, for it w’as very successful. With tliat increase in size and 
the sense of pow'er there was less patience with the demands of labor. I think 
the motive wuis good; yet I hen* came a different attitude tow'ard labor. 

Commissioner Ballard. It has been said, I h.ave frequently heard it and some- 
times read it, that one objection to the labor unions was, in the building trades 
where they organiziHl plants, that every man was put on exactly the same 
basis; that individual effort was discouraged; Individual ambition was dis- 
couraged; in fact, the man that did a little more than a certain task was held 
back by being told that he must not set such a pace, and that therefore the am- 
bition of the common man was to some extent deteri’ed and held down by the 
union principle. Has tliat b(‘en your experience? 

Mr. Brandeis. I have oliserved instances of that, just as on the other hand 
there are other trades in which there is a complete absence of any such thing. 

For instance, I had a great deal to do with the boot and shoe workers, and 
it was a common experience to find tw'o men, one close to another, one might 
earn twice as much as his neighbor. 

Commissioner Ballard. Tliat is probably in plei'invork. 

Mr. Brandeis. Piecework. 

Commissioner Ballard. You spoke in answer to a question of Commissioner 
Weinstock and gave four or five things that you looked upon as being — w’ell, 
among others, I understood you to mention the minimum wage. 

Mr. Brandeis. Yes, 

Commissioner Ballard. I think in our study of industrial conditions a mini- 
mum wage is bound to come into the question. I think it would not be out of 
place if, perhaps, you could tell your views of the minimum wage. 

Mr. Brandeis. Whether or not the minimum wage should be adopted or not 
wmuld depend upon the conditions in the jiartlcular community and trade to 
w’hich it applies. There ought not to be any adjudication establishing minimum 
w’age unless an evil exists that can not be remedied otherwise. In many of 
the trades in which women are employ e<l the data ascertained show that a 
very large percentage of the women are earning less, and in many cases much 
less, than is required for decent .support, and that this condition is so defi- 
nitely fixed that there appears to be no way of eradicating it except by the 
compulsory processes of law. Where that condition does exist it seems to me 
society demands that the law should interfere, just as it has interfered by 
limiting the hours of labor for w’omen, the times in wiiich they may work and 
the periods of rest. 

The question presented is one of fact and not of theory. The principle is 
perfectly clear that you ought not to interfere with the right of contract unless 
society demands that you should. But the principle is equally clear that we 
should interfere with the right of contract so far as the conditions make it 
necessary in order to protect the community — present and future generations. 

The condition is such in many of our industrial communities that this neces- 
sity exists. The w omen in industry are largely unorganized ; they are largely 
untrainetl, being to a great extent in business only for a short time; the per-, 
eentage of the young and inexperienced is large. In nil those respects their 
condition differs from that of men, and the consequence of their receiving less 
than a decent wage is far more serious than in the case of men. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, for the protection of society that we should fix or rather 
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create boards which can upon investigation fix a minimum wage, having due 
regard to the position of employers as well as of the employee. And in fixing 
a minimum wage, it merely sets up a prohibition designed to protect the com- 
munity from social danger. 

We set up a prohibition that a person can not be an engineer upon a railroad 
or a stationary engineer unless he has had certain training. We set up tlie 
prohibition that a man can not operate an elevator unless he has reached a 
certain age. There are certain prohibitions which society has found it neces- 
sary, just as prohibitions about tenommit h()us<'s and the like to protect the pub- 
lic health, safety, and general welfare, I belitwe that experieiu'e in many in- 
stances has shown that that condition exists in respect to women workers in 
industry calling for intervention in certain trades and cominunitios. So far as 
it does exist and is serious, there is need of the inlerposilion of the law to pro- 
tect the communities and to protect the race against evils that are Incident to 
such a condition. ' i 

Commissioner Ballard. Rather than have llie legislature make and fix a 
minimum wage you would have a board wliicli should in special cases, perhaps, 
by consideration of the various cases, fix a minimum wage in those places? i 

Mr. Bkandeis. I think it is absolutely clear that there ought not to be any 
general rule; for tliere can not be a general rule that is fair and just. The 
conditions as to wliat should be the minimum wage, what is the least on 
which you could live in tlie city of New York, is very dilferent than wliat it is 
in some small village up the State, The conditions are different in different 
trades and occupations — the minimum wage in a de])arlment store, for instance, 
ought to be hlglier than the miiiimnin wage in a factory, because the girl in 
the department store has to dross well all the time and that costs money. You 
ought to take into consideration locality and conditions; and in introducing 
the minimum we should also take Info consideration the ability of the 
employer and give him time to make the <-hange. Any law which undertakes 
to fix a definite wage as a ininimuiii wage for tlie whole State is absolutely 
unscientific and uneconomic and would tend to create a great deal of suf- 
fering. 

('loiiiinissioiier Ballard. That is all. 

t’lmiriiian Walsh. Commissioner (iarretson would like to ask a few ques- 
tions. 

Commissioner Garretson. :Mr. Brimdcis, in following out y(*ur investigations 
on efiiciency systems, have jou come in contact, in any great degree, with the 
personality of the men tliemselves alTccted thereby? 

Mr. Brandeis. I liave to some extent. 

Commissioner Garretson. Have you Raind— have you or have you not found 
that a very large part of the objoction on the part of the workman who has 
lieretofore not had a voice in fixing the conditions of his service is founded on 
the position of absolutism assumed by the expert himself as a representative 
of industry? 

l\Ir. Brandeis. I think that is true. 

Commissioner Garretson. Do yon believe it will ever be accepted by the iiien 
until their right to a voice in things is recognized as well as in other condi- 
tions? 

Mr. Brandeis. I think not and I do not think It ought to be. 

Commissioner Garretson. Do you believe tliat a proper corollary of scientific 
management would be a scientific method of distribution of the earnings or 
profits of the industry? 

Mr. Brandeis. There is no such tiling as a scientific distrilmtion. When you 
get to the question of division of profits tliat is a question for the exercise 
of judgment and discretion, except so far as it may he a field for the exercise 
of power. But there ought not to be, to my mind, the slightest difference be- 
tween the employer and the employee us to determining that they are going 
to earn the greatest amount they cun ; that is, to produce the greatest amount 
they can produce, consistently with the physical and mental health of the in- 
dividual. That is a matter on which men ought not to differ in Intent at all. 
Then having found that you can produce two, or in some Instances three times 
as much as you did by some old rule of thumb method — when you find that out, 
then there is room for difference as to how the added profit shall be divided, 
Then the two sides shpuld bargain with one another; but except as to the 
matter of dividing the profits the Interests of employer and employee should 
be recognized as the same. No man ought to be required to work harder or 
in a different way from that which is consistent with the maintenance or 
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lieallU, but La' ou^jbl w<>i‘k iw lia«i as I*e congistentlj' with that:. There 
i>ught to be unity of ijiirjjose until you eouae to a divlskai of the iacrenaed 
profits, and tJieii tlie two sides should btirijjiiii with oae another in a large- 
^ minded way. As I stated in answer to a question of Mr. Welnstocte, I think 
tlie time lias (‘(»me \\iieu labor sliouid get tlu? larger sliare of the increased 
plX)fit 

Commissioner CAJtttETSOA*. Science it; -quite sufficient in proilucing but falls 
dowu in dividing V 

Mr. Bkaxdkis. Absolutely, I xlo not think j?<‘ieiK'e knows aiiytiilng about tiie 
division of the excess proht; that is, for question of htuiian juiigment and 
discretlom 

Commissioner GxaaETBox'. Or inhuman in some cases? 

Mr. BfiANDEJs, We refuse to recognize tlial. 

Cloiiimlssioner O vkiu rs<»N. Tiiere is one pliase <d’ the creation of foundations 
‘Which I would like to lia\e your opinion on, and that is not ajipiied^to any one, 
hut to tlie idea of their creation. Lh) >ou iielieve a method of self-i>er[X*tiua- 
tion of control is a safe principle as applied to institutions of that class? 

Mr. Bbaxdeis. S<'lf-j)eri)etuaiioii — aljsoiiiLe seJf-iieriH'l nation? 

Commissioner Oaubeuson. Yes. 

Mr. Braxdeis. I am iifraid of it, and yet I recognize the great diliieulty in 
suggesting a siihstitute. I think that al^o is a vi'ry diffuadt tiling. 

Commissioner Gaiuieison. I do not question the difficulty tliereo£ It is only 
whether or not there is daiigiT in that principle wlw*u improperly exercised. 

Mr. Bkandeis. I have no questJcai about that. 

Commissioner Gaukk'ison. It tlie poteiiLiul, and not tin* actual exercise at 
any given period. 

Mr. BKAMJKfs. I think that is clear. 

Commissioner GAUinrsox. Do you believe that the possession of unlimited 
power — and I am using the werd “unlimited*’ only in the sense of unlram- 
meied power or unliiijit(‘(l wealth — destroys the sense of proporlimi in the in- 
dividual iK»ssessiug it? 

Br. BitANOEis. [ think so. 

Commissioner (i tiann^oN. If that is correct, do you hold — do you believe that 
a conceiitrutiim of such i»ower in the liands of any individual could be safely 
transmitted? 

Mr. Bbaniuus. 1 think it can not. 

(Commissioner G.vuueison. |>o<*s the possession of that sense of ixiwer, or its 
concentration, always of necessity go with the possession of wealth, in the 
same uniiiniTed degree? 

]\Ir. BiiANiiEis. Oh, no. I think some people have a sense of |x>wer that is 
so potent that it overrides all oilier cpi(‘^tions with them. In other people there 
Is a sense of duty. They are weiglili'd down by the resiMjnsihllity of their 
position and it imo affect them in a very different w'uy. But the creation of 
great power ordinal ily does preAcnl the exercise of proiier jmlgment arul it is 
not safe in a demoeracy. 

Commissioner Garkf'im)^. Js it not ]ii>toric that the jxissesslon of the source 
of W'ealth lias a]w^^ys created or given tliat jmwer? 

Mr. Buaxpeis. I think it lias: and it is particularly dangoroms wdien the 
poyor is transniitti^l fi’om those wlio have amass(Hl w’ealth to those who liave 
not done anything to earn it. 

Commissioner Gabketso??. Who have not touched the groimd themselves? 

Mr. Bramiets. Yes; and who liave not had wliat is frequently the enn^ling 
exfierleuce of creating it. 

Commissioner GAiun-rrsox. From your connection with investigations. I should 
be glad to have an expression from you on two conflicting opinions that have 
been given liefore tliis commission, hecau.se it seems to me tlmt you hare liad 
unexampled opportunity for determming wldch of the two might hare a 
foundation in fact. It has t>een testifletl to before this commission that con- 
trol— financial control — of industrial and transportation Interests can be traced 
to certain w’eli-tlefined banking groups. Another witness criticized that state-’ 
ment as 'absurd. If yott fwl free to tell us from your experience ami Infomui- 
tlon I Tetmld be giarl to know whether you think such control can be tracedt 

Mr. BRA?mEis. I IHleve it perfectly clear that it can be traced, and I believe 
the difference of opinion to which you refer is due to u difference of definltloii. 
Those who deny control are using that word “control” in a very Tea^eted 
sense. They mean that these partiniiar hullTiduals hare not deflrdteJy said, 
“This thing shall be done and that thing s^ail not be done.” But, as m matter 
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of factt control is exerclised and exercised to an extraordinary degree by the 
existence of a great i>ower whom people believe and usually ha\e reason to 
believe, would be pleased or displeased with the adoption or rejection of a 
given course. Great power controls without issuing orders. 

Commissioner Gaeketson. You were aske^l a little wldle ago as to wliat would 
be your style of preacliment to employees, if you were a union man. I am 
rather curious to know one thing, because your experience ha.s been wide in 
dealing with the two interests in the matter that is before us, and according 
to your own statement you entered Into it originally on the ground of an adviser 
of the employer. The question was asked you about only tlie legal phase of this 
preacliment, and I am going to ask only about certain legal phases of the other 
side. In your experience, have you ever known an instance where an employer 
was in any way disclidined by any association or combination — local or general, 
national or international — with which you are comu^-ted, for violation of law, 
even after he had been convicted by the courts for such law violation, let alone 
violation of labor contracts? 

Mr. Beandets. I have known, in connection with the garment workers’ protocol 
of employers being disciplined, not only wIku'c* there was violation of law but 
where there was violation of rules of fair and honorable dealings with the 
nnion. A number of them have botai disciplim'd by ll?ies and a number of them 
have boon disciplinetl by expulsion from the organization. 

Commissioner Gakketson. Good. Have you ever known of any other associa- 
tion of men that have done it? 

Mr. Bkandeis. I do not now recall any hrstanee of employers, either in 
organizations or outside of organizations, who liave undertaken to discipline 
members of their craft for dealing unjustly with emi)loyef*s! 

Commissioner Gaeektsox. That is all, Mr. Braiuleis. 

]Mr. Bbanueis. There may be such, but I do not bappen to recall them. 

Commissioner Gaheetho.n. Do you not believe that a wide dissemination of 
that knowledge, that the association laid <lone sucli a thing, would be of more 
value ill the minds of laboring men in establishing honest methods of pro- 
cedure than any other one agency? 

Mr. Brandkis. I do, and I think mon* than that. I believe that in regard to 
(h'aliiig with not only labor, hut all problems where, for instance, capital Is 
being unjustly attacked, as it Is many times attnekisl, as well as justly, that 
there is no possible way of In-ingiiig about Justice In the protection of classes, 
except the assumption by the class of the ohllualion of making the members 
of that class conform to proper moral standards: that the injustice that many 
railroads are suffering from to-ilay results fi-oin the transgression of individual 
railroads; that the injustice that banloTs are siiirering from, as a whole, is 
because of the transgression of individual bankers, and that this Is due in 
large measure to the fac^t tliat tliere was not a recognition of the occupational 
or professional obligation. Each class lias an obligation for its own protec- 
tion, as well as that of the coinnmnity, of being the one that sees to it that the 
higher standards of that organization are lived up to by its memliers. I do 
not think you can secure justice in any otlier way. 

Commissioner Garretson. Is It not a fact, perfectly apparent to all familiar 
with the question, that many unions discipline every member tiiat violates his 
agreement with his employer and often n*i>Iace liim if he lias to nhandoii, the^^ 
service? 

Mr. Brandeis. I have known one instance in connection with the hoot Itntl 
shoe workers’ nnion where tiie union spent at that time ^KXj.OtX) to fill its eon- 
tract to supply workers where the workmen went out on a. strike as a result 
of the union contract. 

Commissioner Garretson. Tliat is all, Mr, Cliali’inan. 

Chaii%ian Walsh. Mrs. Harriman would like to ask a few questions. 

Commissioner Harriman. Mr. Brandeis, do you tliink that Government owner- 
ship of public utilities would he of any advantage to laiwir? 

Mr. Brandeis. I am uncertain whether it would or not. It migh^, perhajis, 
produce at the time more content, but I am not certain that it would In tlie 
end produce more content. It would depend ui)on what government it was; 
what community, and how it was administered. I doubt wlietlier tiie question 
could be answered in the atflrnmtlve or In the negative comprehensively. 

Commjissioner Harriman. You do not know any advantages, for example, 
that the mployees of the Post Office Department have over employees of 
private express companies? 
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Mr. Brandeis. I should tlilnk, that on the whole, the post-office employee liad, 
at all events, the advnntajre of being happier, more content, and that they have, 
on the whole, less of a feeling of not being treated fairly. I shoflld say that 
the employees of the Federal Government have generally a sense of being 
fairly treated, and that they do not feel that they are subject to absolutist 
control. That is a very large element In their feeling happier. They feel 
tliey are a part of the organization, particularly where they have been selected 
under civil-service rules. 

Commissioner Hauriman. One more question, please. In your opinion, has 
labor in this country anything to fear from immigration? 

Mr. Bbandeis. I think It has in certain ways; but I believe that the proper 
method of meeting these dangers is not to restrict immigration except as to 
definitely unfit classes, 

Chairman Walsh. Prof. Commons would like to ask you some questions. 

Commissioner CostSEONs. I would like to ask a question on the legal aspect 
of this matter of the obligation of directors to their stockholders. Suppose the 
directors should start out to adopt a policy of paying considerably higher than 
the market rate of wages. Say that the wages were $2 or $3 a day and 
they should put the wages up to .$5. Would a minority stockholdcT have a 
right to go into court and get an injunction against the directors on the ground 
that it was something like the dissipation of funds? That they were taking 
away from the stockholders property which they really had in trust for the 
stockholders? What is the law at the present time, or is there any law that 
would touch that? 

Mr. Branueis. Yes; I think there is a general rule of law that could be 
properly applied to the case to which you call attention. The rule is that the 
directors have, in the absence of a v(»to of the stockholders, the discretion 
as to the running of the business. The business is a business of money 
making and it can not be run for benevolence; but it is a business in which 
the directors have the discretion as to how they shall proceed in order to make 
money for the company. If the directors belitwe that the welfare of the busi- 
ness as a whole, present and future, will be best advanced by the payment of 
larger wages, and that not necessarily the profits of this year, but the profits 
of years to come — of the future — are going to be best advanced by paying 
wages far above the standard that ordinarily obtains, I think it is clear that the 
directors have, as a rule, power to compensate employees in that way. But 
it is not within their power to raise wages for the purp‘^«e of making presents 
to individuals, exceiit where the additional payments are in pursuance of a 
plan to secure greater efllciency. You may call these additional payments 
bonuses or anything you like, if the purpose is to produce a more efficient and 
more successful organization in the long run, it is \viK>Ily within the power of 
the directors to make them. 

jCoinmissioner Goi^fMOAS. Would it bo a question of fact? 

^Ir. Brandeis. Yes. 

Commissioner Coi^tMoxs. Would the courts pass upon it? 

Mr. Brandeis. What the court w'ouhl pass upon is whether the directors had 
reasonable ground to believe that the policy would be profitable. The court 
might come to the conclusion that the business policy was not correct; it might 
be proven at the end of five years that It w'as Incorrect to pay such high wages; 
but that fact alone would be immaterial. The fact that the directors had rea- 
sonable ground to believe that the policy pursued was for the financial interest 
oHhe company and believe it to be so would Justify their action. 

Commissioner Commons. At what point could the court enjoin such action? . 

Mr. Brandeis. The court could enjoin such action if it was clearly an arbi- 
trary and unreasonable thing to do, considering the financial intorestii of the 
company. 

♦‘ComaSissloner Commons. If, for example, it was shown that dividends were 
not being paid, would that be evidence? 

Mr. Bbandeis. The mere cessation of dividends ^vould not be proof that the 
course pursued was unwise. A manufacturer might say, “ I am going to make 
changes in my business which will prevent me from paying any dividend this 
year and next year, but I expect In the future to earn three times as much as 
I did before.” 

Commissioner Commons. Would the same thing hold if the State sb.^d legis- 
late a minimum wage? Would the court hold that If the leglslallon affected 
profits so that dividends could not be paid, would that be unconstitutional? 
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. Mr. Bbandeis. I think the case of the minimum wage is even stronger for the 
validity of th^ act, bat It presents a different question. What the legislature 
does in providing a minimum wage is not to compel tlie payment of any wage, 
but to prohibit a man doing that in business which Is deemed dangerous to the 
public welfare. It is a prohibitory and not a compulsory law ; it is not manda- 
tory that particular wages be paid but a prohibition against employing a person 
unless at least the minimum wage be paid. Tliere is no difference in principle 
in prohibiting a man from employing a woman at less than a certain wage, 
which is to be fixed by such a board as may be appointed, or than in prohibiting 
her from being employeil more than eiglit hours a day or than in prohibiting 
the employment of girls under 16 years of age. In each case there is a 
prohibition of certain things, deemed dangerous to the public welfare. If one 
looks at the minimum wage law as a safety law, as a protective measure, its 
value seems clear. It does not compel a man to pay any certain wage; because 
he is not compelled to employ any person who is not worth, in his opinion, the 
amount of the minimum wage which is fixed. 

Commissioner Commons. Assuming that a man has an established business 
that has been going on, under the exl.sting conditions, and assuming that this 
minimum wage which is fixed is such a change in tlie existing condition that it 
puts him practically in a position of not being able to pay Interest on the invest- 
ment, or possibly on the bonds; could the court enjoin a law of that character? 

Mr. Brandeis. Not merely because of that. Take the situation that was pqt 
to me yesterday by a gentleman high in station in New York, interested largely 
In the real estate business. He says that as a result of the Triangle Waist Co^ 
fire certain legislation was enacted in regard to the saftdy of buildings which 
required changes in factories so extensive as to rob much property of its earn- 
ing power. Nevertheless that law was constitutional if the requirements were 
necessary for tlie public safety. It may be unfortunate for the property owners 
but if there was reason to believe that those fire precautions were necessary to 
save life and limb the act would be perfectly constitutional. Precisely the same 
rule must be applied in regard to the minimum wage. 

There is room for the exercise of a wise discretion in determining when and 
in what trade or community the minimum wage should be applied but the leg- 
islative power exists to provide that a business can not be carried on which is 
Injurious to that community ; and wliether that injury conies through employ- 
ing persons at wages which are less than a living wage and therefore results in 
injury to health or morals and to the race, or in increased taxation, or whether 
it comes from noxious smells or any other nuisance, that would seem to involve 
different facts but no difference in principle. The right exists generally to leg- 
islate so that those things shall not be done which injure the public welfare. 

Commissioner Commons. I will ask my next question after the noun adjourn- 
ment. 

Chairman Walsh. There will be no session this afternoon. You may go 
ahead now, Mr. Commons. 

Commissioner Commons. Would legislation be required in order to protect a 
board of directors which miglit decide to rai.se the wages above the market 
rate — above the. market rate of w’uges, In order to protc'ct such a board against 
an injunction that a court might issue on behalf of minority stockholders 7 

Mr. Bbandets. I do not think any legislation would be necessary, or any leg- 
islation that you could pass would be valid. I mean this : If it is within the 
principle which I have stated — the principle of raising wages with a view of Ad- 
vancing the interests of the corporation as a whole, then there Is no need fot 
legislation. If the proimsed legislation is for the purpose of enabling the man- 
agers of the corporation to make presents — that is payments which have no 
relation to an increase in the earning p^jwer, then no legislation would be valid 
which sought to authorize the giving away the money of any existing corpora- 
tion without the unanimous consent of existing stockholders. There ilSs^^mple 
power Ia4he board of directors, as a rule, to provide methods of remuneration. 
Of course the power is sometimes limited by statute or by-laws ; ther^, may be 
all sorts of limitation which stockholders may have placed upon the power of 
their directors. In some instances there are restrictions placed by the organic 
law of the corporation ; but as corporations are generally created, and as powers 
are ordinarily vested in directors in this country, the power does exist in boards 
of direettfs to adopt such method of remuneration as in the jiidgment of the 
directors wftlibest advahee the interests of the corporation, and that would per- 
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mlt payiug very high wages — i)aying bonuses ami the like— there is no such 
tiling us a proper market rate of wages for all people, because people vary in 
efficiency, or at least in their possibilities of efficiency. If a man came to tlie 
conclusion that he would have nobmly in his employ who was not worth $5 
a day, he couid undouhtwll}’ succeed in getting men wlio were just as well worth 
$5 a day as his neighbors could get people that were w'orth hut $2 a day. With 
the variable standard of efficiency there is in the strict sense no standard wage 
applicable to all men. 

Commissioner Commons. I had thought of asking Mr. Brandeis questions on ^ 
the boycott, on the open shop, and on the preferential union shop from a legal 
standpoint, but If you are going to close at this hour, I supixise we can not 
talk longer at this time, but I cun ask him those Questions at a later time. 

Chairman Walsh. I understand tliat it will be impossible for Mr. Brandeis to 
appear again to-day. 

Mr. Bkandeis. I could, perhaps, answer the question as to the preferential 
shop. 

Commissioner Commons. I wanted to ask with regard to the legal asiiects of 
it I understand that the opinion of the courts Is that the closed-.shop demands 
of unions Is an illegal demand. I think that is the statement of the anthracite- 
coal strike commission. On the otlier hand, the i*ecords of the anthracite-coal 
strike commission take the ground that there should be only an open shop. Tlie 
Hue.stk>n is, Has the employer the right to maintain only a nonunion sln^ if 
be desires — that is, has be the right to refuse to recognize a union or employ 
union men? Further, if it is legal to l)ave tlie closeil shoj), why should it be 
legal to prescribe a preferential union simp? 

Air. Bkandeis. I think the preferential union shop — I have never heard any 
question raised, and I do not see how any question can be raised, as to the 
l^ality of the preferential union sliop. The preferential union siiop is this: 
It is a shop in which union standards and conditions prevail, and in which the 
employer agrt't^, other things being equal, that he will employ union men — that 
he will give the union man a preference over a nonunion man. Now, that 
preferential union shop has seemwl to me, certalrdy in many trades^ to be a 
necessity if we are to have an effective uidon. I had, in early dealings with 
labor problems, found this situation to be very a>mmon where there was a 
perfectly honest open shop — that is, where the employer was willing to deal 
wiUi the union fairly and squarely, making a contract with the union and 
agreeing with that union that he would not change conditions in his shop 
except upon negotiation with the union, hut allow men in that shop to be 
either union or nonunion men, the better that worked, the stronger was the 
tendency of the men to drop out of the union. They felt that they WTre getting 
all of the benehts of the union without having to submit to any of its bur- 
dens. So a relatively small part of the men had to bear the burden of the 
union, not only in money, but in the administrative work of the union and in 
submission to those restrictions wliich are put upon the memliere of the union 
for the common benefit. So in the perfect operation of the union shop, in those 
Instances, conditions existed which undermined the union itself. The very 
perfection of the operation of the open-Rhop agreement ^vorked to the detriment 
of the union. Furthermore, it was unfair and was demoralizing to the nonunion 
men to get the benefits of the union without in any w ay contributing either by 
restriction or by money. 

The question then came up as to how you can secure to the employer and 
others certain liberty of action and at the same time maintain the union. 
Justice and practical experience showed the necessity of creating some incentive 
to join the union, and, on the other hand, some disadvantage in not joining the 
nnion. On the whole the most advantageous incentive was to give reference 
in employment to him who joined the union ; to say to the man who ^ins that 
unlon,|“l will give you preference, but you must be up to the standard; you 
must be as good as the other man,” And if the union can not supply such 
men, th^ that you may take some nonunion man. Under this system the 
closed shop is avoided. In the preferential union shop certain men are given 
pi^erence over other men ; and that is the principle which underlies the pro- 
tocol in the garnoent workers* trade. 

Commissioner Commons. Do you advise unions now giving up the closed-shop 
idea and asking few the preferential shop? ,f 

Mr. Brandeis. 1 do; and 1 think such a course would remove to n large 
extent the opposition of employers to unionism, and their refusing to enter Into 
agreements with unions. 
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(At this point Cliairmnn Walsh retires and Commissioner Lennon takes the 
chair. ) 

Commissioner Comsions. Is your reason lejral or fjiven on legal gi'oumls? 

Mr. Beandeis, It is partly legal, partly sentimental, and partly a ivcogiiition 
of economic rights and a sound social policy. 

Commissioner Commons. Employers that now stand for the open .shop, wliat 
Is your advice to them? 

Mr. Brandeis. I should say to those employers who stand for the open shop, 
that they ought to recognize that it Is for their interests as well us that of the 
community that unions should be powerful and responsil)le ; that it is to their 
Interests to build up the union; to aid as far as they can in making them 
stronger; and to create conditions under which the unions shall be led by the 
ablest and most experienced ineji. A large part of all union activity to-day, and 
in the past, has been devoted to the struggle for exislence; and that fact^ ac- 
counts also for a large part of union excesses. As nearly as possible unioir ex- 
istence should be assured ,so tliat the elTorts of tlie lea<lers might be devoted to 
solving the fundamental and difficult problems of discipline and organization, 
and the working out of other problems of the trades. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Professor, we w’ould like to adjourn In a moment 
or two, and some of the otlier commissioners have given notice tliat tiiej are 
going. 

Gomml.ssioner Commons. I have enough to occupy all the afternoon, hut I 
am not going to ask another question. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. The commission will then stand adjourned until# 
10 o’clock Monday morning, .Taniiary 2.5, 1015. 

(At 12.45 in the afternoon of this Saturday, .Taniiary 23, 1915, an adjourn- 
ment was taken until Monday, January 25, 1915, at 10 o’clock a. in., in the 
board of estimates’ rtxuii at the city hall, Borough of Manhattan, New York 
City.) 



EXHIBITS, 


UNT££MT£K EXHIBIT. 


New York, February 5, 1915, 

Hoi). Frank P. Walsh, 

Chairman United iStates Commission on Industrial Relations. 

Dear Sir : In ooniplinnce with the request of the commission contained in its 
communication to me I have had certain facts and figures compiled from official 
sources in answer to the testimony of Messrs. Schiff and Morgan and in support 
of the statement made by me at the opening of the investigation to the effect 
that the potential and eventual control of the majority of the great railroad 
systems of this country is under the domination of two great banking houses in 
JLhe city of New York and their allies and associates. 

This assertion was not based upon surmise, opinion, or suspicion. It is 
fouqtled on provable facts and is supported, among other things, by the official 
findings of a committee of the House of Representatives, concurred in by 10 of 
the 11 members of that cominiUee, including all the Democratic members and 
2 of the 3 Republican members. It is based on the oral and documentary 
evidence furnished by the reiiresontatives of these banking houses and others. 

The conclusion that there is such control was not intended to and does not 
involve an attack upon or criticism of the members of these banking houses. 
It is the fault of our governmental system and Is due to the absence of proper 
regulative laws, such as exist in other countries. It is not necessary here to 
discuss the extent, if any, to which the intluence of these gentlemen is re- 
sponsible for the absence of such laws and for the grave abuses that have 
grown out of this defective system. 

The observations made by me wei\e entirely impersonal and I have yet to 
learn of any attempt to refute the facts— unless the very sweeping unsupported 
and inconsequential statement of Mr. Schiff, of Kuhn, Locb & Co., to the effect 
that it was all sheer nonsense ” may be looked upon as rising to the dignity of 
an argument or refutation of the facts presented. 

I take the opportunity in this connection of expressing my high regard for 
the character and public spirit of Mr, Schiff and for his exceptional judgment 
on subjects in which he is not obse.ssod by self-interest; but the situation 
affects too closely the people of the country and is too far-reaching in its 
results to be disposed of by the mere ipse dixit of one of the interested parties, 
however eminent and well-intentioned. 

Mr. Morgan’s statement that “If we dominate half the railroads of the 
country, I have never noticed it”— which is not what I said— reminds one 
forcibly of the like attitude and testimony of his distinguished father before 
the Pujo committee of 1913, as follows— ^ ^ 

“Q. You do not think you have any power in any department of industry 
in this country, do you? — A. I do not. 

“Q. Not the slightest?— A. Not the slightest.” 
which was followed almost immediately by the following answers to the follow- 
ing questions put to him as to the way in which he compelled Mr. Thomas 
P. Ryan to surrender to him the control of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, involving the disposition of over $500,000,000 of money, securities, and 
other assets — 


“ Q. Did Mr. Ryan offer this stock to you?— A. I asked him to sell it to me. 
” Q. Did you tell him why you wanted It?— A, No ; I told him I thought It w 


was 


a good thing for me to have. ^ ^ ^ 

“ Q. Did he tell you that he wanted to sell it? — A, No ; but he sold 
“ Q. He did not want to sell but when you said you wanted it ^ sold?— A. 
He did not say that he did not want to sell it. 
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“ Q. What did he say when yon told him you would like to have it and felt 
you ought to have it? — A. He hesitated about it and finally sold it.” 

The fact that Mr. Morgan, jr., has “ never notice<l ” that his firm and that of 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. together dominate a majority of the great systems — I ditl not 
say all of the railroads of the country — is neither persuasive nor surprising if lie 
knows as much or as little about such conditions as he professes to know about 
the corporations of which he Is a director. 

You will recall my furnishing you a partial list of the great railroad systems 
that had come under the control of Messrs. Morgan & Co. as the result of our 
defective laws for the reorganization of insolvent corporations, among which 
were named the Reading, the Atchison, the Erie, the l^outhern, the Nortliern 
Pacific, the Pere Marquette, the Chicago Great Western, the Cincinnati, Hamil- 
ton & Dayton, and the Chesapeake & Ohio, besides a list of others of which con- 
trol was acquired otherwise than tlirough reorganization, among which may be 
named the New Haven, the Lake Shore, the Michigan Central, and others. 

It would be interesting to inquire what part his firm took in the selection of 
the presidents, executive officers, and directors of these roads. 

In Mr. Morgan’s testimony before you on IMonday he is reported ns stating 
with respect to the control of these reorganized properties that — 

” When you reorganize a railroad company it is necessary that the policy of 
that company for tlie first few years should be controlled. Consequently, on 
most all occasions in my experience in reorganization, there has been a voting 
trust which carries control of the company as a consistent policy throughout 
the first 5 years and sometimes it has been extended to 10 years, at which tim® 
the voting trust terminates, and when the voting trust terminates the company 
runs that road from that time on. After the reorganization the financial Inter- 
ests would feel that it was necessary for them to retain control.” 

A voting trust to whom? The list submitted shows that the voting trusts have 
put the selection of the directors absolutely in Mr. Morgan’s firm. But the state- 
ment is only partly accurate. It is incomplete. A number of these roads have 
been reorganized by the banking houses to wliich I have referred without voting 
trusts but the officers and boards of directors have almost uniformly been deslg- 
nate<l by the banking house that has acted as reorganization manager, whether 
there was or was not a voting trust in their favor under which they did so. 
After tlie expiration of the voting trust the personnel of the board named by 
the bankers under the voting trust almost uniformly continues, except where 
changes have been made necessary through death or resignation and In those 
cases the hankers have dictated or particii>ated in selecting the successors, so 
that in effect the management installed by them has continued. 

Nor Is it quite accurate to say that the voting trusts continue only for 5 or 10 
years after reorganization. In the case of the Southern Railwity, for Instance, 
the voting trust to Messrs. Morgan and Baker, wlilch in express terms placed 
the absolute control in their hands, continued for 19 years and until it was dis- 
solved within the past year as a result of the agitation brought about by the 
disclosures of the Pujo Investigation with respect to that property and to the 
effects of voting trusts generally. ' • • ■ 

In further support of the statement ns to the potential power of these bank- 
ing houses I submit to you the following data tliat has been collated as above 
stated, which was supplied from official sources in answer to the following 
questions ; 

1. The total railroad mileage in the United States. 

2. A list of all railroads in the United States over 100 miles. 

3. A list of the Interstate railroads, separately indicated. 

4. A separate li.st of the great systems — say tlie roads of 1,000 miles and 
over. 

5. A list of directors of the large roads (to shew tlieir interlocking character) 
and whom they represent. 

6. A list of all the roads reorganized since 1890. 

7. The names of the committee and bunking house, together with the names 
of the voting trustees. 

8. A list 01 the roads that are now in the hands of receivers and those that are 
undergoing reorganization, whether through receivership or readjustment, which 
would Include the Rock Island and the Missouri Pacific, together with the names 
of the committees connected with them and the banking house. 

Those parts of thes6 statistics that are material to the present discussion 
may be briefly summarized as follows : 
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1. There are 56 railroad systems in the United States of over 1,000 miles in 
length each. 

2. These great systems together own 203.835 miles out of 253,303 miles of 
railroad in the country that are represented in all by 290 rjiilroad companies. 

3. There have been 81,851 miles of road reorganized since 1890 in Insolvency 
proceedings, of which I find that over 50,000 miles was accomplished under the 
direction of tliese two hanking houses. 

4. There are now 43,299 miles in the hands of receivers or otherwise under- 
going reorganization, readjustment, or change of management, of which I find 
that 31, (KX) miles and upward are headed for like control, of which the Mis- 
souri Pacific, Wabash, and the Wheeling & Lake Erie are illustrations. All 
three of them are confessedly going into the hands of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and 
the interests they represent. 

5. These figures do not include systems such as the New York Central, the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, tlic Delaware, Lackaw'anna & Western, the 
Illinois Central, the Louisville & Nashville, the Lake Shore & Michigan South- 
ern, and the IMicliigan Central, with a total mileage of 29,389.26, the ultimate 
financial management of which is wholly or partially dominated by these 
interests and their recognized associates; nor does it include the many other 
properties in which tliey have a potent voice; nor the tens of thousands of 
miles of road that are dependent for existence upon the patronage of the great 
systems Uiu.s controlled. 

The smaller roads are largely “feeders” to the great systems and are de- 
pendent on the latter for business. The small roads must have the good will 
of rj|;he great systems. To that extent the latter dominate, so that if we want 
tdr’'<detfirmiac where lies the potential power over the railroads and over the 
banks and industries that depend uiK)n them, we must ascertain the source of 
control of the great systems. It should rest with the stockholders, but in 
point of fact they are a negligible quantity. 

6. At page 147 of the Pujo report we find the following finding that was 
concurred In by 10 of the 11 members (including all the Democratic members 
and 3 of the 4 Republican members) of that distinguished committee of the 
House of Representatives as the result of many months of painstaking Investi- 
gation : 

“ Your committee finds that vast system of railroads in various parts of the 
country are in effect subject to the control of this Inner group— a situation not 
conducive to genuine competition.” 

Under the heading of “Railway reorganizations as an instrument of con- 
centration ” the committee says (p. 149) : 

“ In that way and as the result, also, of reorganizations in which there was 
DO voting trust; hut in which tlie initial officers and directors were named by 
the bankers as reorganization managers, banking domination of the following 
railroad systems was secured by Messrs. Morgan and Knhn, Loeb & Ca : 

“ First. The Baltimore & Oliio, wliere Kulm, Loeb & Co., with Speyer & Co., 
were the reorganization managers, the plan of reorganization being aiH»roved 
by J. P. Morgan & Co., and Mr. Coster, of that firm, becoming a voting trustee. 

“ Second. The Chesapealce & Ohio, where the reorganization managers were 
Drexel, Morgan & Co., as the present firm o'" J. P. Morgan & Co. was formerly 
named. 

“Third. The Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, where Morgan & Co. were 
reorganization managers and IMr. Morgan is a voting trustee, the voting trust 
being still in force. 

“ Fourth. The Chicago Great Western, w liere Morgan & Co. w^ere the reor- 
ganization managers and Mr. Morgan and his associate, Mr. Baker, are voting 
trustees, the voting trust being still in force. 

“Flftli. The Erie, wliere Morgan & Co. were the reorganization managers 
and Mr. Morgan became a voting trustee. 

“ Sixth. The Northern Pacific, where Morgan & Co. w'ei-e the reorganization 
managers and Mr. Morgan became a voting trustee, 

“ Seventh. The Pore Marquette, w’hich was reorganized by Morgan & Co. 

“Eighth. The Southern, which was reorganized by Morgan & Co., Mr. 
Morgan and Mr. Baker becoming voting trustees and still continuing as such. 

“ Ninth. The Reading, which was reorganized by Morgan & Co., Mr. Morgan 
becoming a voting trustee. 

“ Tenth, The Union Pacific, which was reorganized by Kuhn, Loeb A Co.” 

7. Mr. George M. Reynolds, the president of the Clontinental & Commercial 
National Bank of Chicago, which is the second largest banking institution in 
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this country, testifled'1)efore thnt coniinittee, among: other thingrs, as follow.^, on 
the subject of concentration of the control of ereilits and proiwrties (p. iur> of 
the report) : 

“ Q. What would you say ns to that concentration of the control of money 
and credit being a menace to the country?— A. That involves a very deep ques- 
tion. Personally, I am inclined to believe that an exet'ss of pf>wer of any kind 
In the l)ands of a few men might properly be railed a menace. I do not mean 
to say that the people wlm had that ct>ntr(d and power have used it improperly. 
I do not mean to say that at all. 

^ ♦ * ♦ * ♦ * 

“Q. Taking the present situation, ns you find it. Mr. Reynolds, what is your 
Judgment as to whether that situation is a menace? — A. I am inclined to think 
that the concentration, having gone to the extent is lias, does constitute a 
menace. I wi.sh again, however, to qualify that by saying thnt I do not mean 
to sit in judgment ni>on anybo<ly wlio controls tliat, because I do not pretend 
to know whether they have used it fairly or honestly or otherwise.” 

) 8. Mr. George F. Baker, the life-long business associate of Mr. Morgan and one 
of the two most powerful factors in the railroad and financial world, testified 
as follows on the general subject of the control of creiiits, as represented 
by the domination over the railroads, banks, and trust companies (p. lod of 
the report) : 

“ Q. I suppose you would see no harm, would you, in having the control of 
crcMlit, as represented by the control of hanks and trust companies, still further 
concentrated? Do you think that would be dangerous? — A. I think it has gone 
about far enough. ; , 

> “Q. You think it would be dangerous to go farther? — A. It might not h^'idftn- 
gorous; hut still it has gone about far enough. In good hamls, I do not see that 
it would do any harm. If It got into bad hands, it would be very bad. 

“Q. If it got into bad bands it would wreck (he country? — A. Yes; but I do 
not believe it could get into bad liand.s. 

“Q. You admit that if this concentration, to the point to which it has gone, 
were by any action to get into bad hands, it would wreck the country?— A. I 
can not imagine such a condition. 

“Q. I thought you said so? — A. I said it would be bad; but I do not think 
It would wreck the country. I do not think bad hands could manage it. They 
could not retain tlie deposits nor (he secnrKles. 

" “ Q. I am not speaking of incompetent hands. We are speaking of this con- 
centration, which lias come about and the power that It brings with it, getting 
into the hands of very ambitious men, perhaps not overscrupulous. You see a 
peril in that, do you not? — A. Yes. 

”Q. So that the safety, if you think there Is .safety in the situation, really 
lies in the personnel of the men? — ^A, Very much. 

j ” Q. Do you think that this is a comfortable situation for a great country 
to be in? — A. Not entirely.” 

9. Among the documents I have submit led you will find a list of directors 
which, when taken in connection with the charts and lists attached to the 
Pujo report, and the table at pages 92-100 of that report, will give you a 
faint conception of the extent of the control to which I have referred. If 
you will look at Exhibit I34-C of December, 1912, contained in volume 2 of 
the testimony of that investigation, timler the heading of “ Explanation of 
table of interlocking directorates,” yon will get further enllghtemnent as to the 
extent of siuii control. These tables w'cre not compiled out of the inner 
consciousness of the meml)er3 of the Commltti*e on Banking and Currency. 
They were made up from data furnishetl by the banking hoii-ses, including the 
tw'o houses to which I have referred. 

' The domination of these same Interests and their a,ssociates — more pjir- 
ticularly the Morgan-Baker interests — over the coal industries of the country, 
and especially In the anthracite region, i.s still more impressive than is their 
control over the railroads. They have been potent factors in the ultimate 
decision of the policy to be pursued with re.spect to every great general coal 
and railroad strike for the past 10 years. 

The history of the New Haven road furnishes a fair illustration of the ex- 
tent of the autocratic power of these gentlemen over the properties that they 
thus dominate without holding substantial pecuniary inter est.s in the se- 
curities. They select the executive officer’s, who in turn hold themselves 
accountable to them instead of to tire directors and shareholders. I believe 
it is broadly and literally true, as stated by Messrs. Schiff and Morgan, that 
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in some cases this responsibility is reluctantly assume and still more re- 
luctantly exercised, notwithstanding the vast patronage that it involves in 
the way of marketing the securities of these companies and of controlling tlieir 
vast purchases. It is the fault of the system, which renders it practically 
impossible for the widely scattered shareholders to assume control of their 
properties. My chief purpose In again and again calling attention to this situ- 
ation is to endeavor to secure a reform of the system that will put the share- 
holders In control of their properties and scatter this dangerous concentration 
of power. It is increasing with startling rapidity, especially in the railroad 
woi'ld, as Is apparent from the figures above quoted. 

It indirectly involves an autocracy over our industries and moneyed institu- 
tions and a ixdential power over our political life that can not be tolerated. 
We may assume that the power is at the moment being wisely administered. 
We are not prepared for that kind of an autocracy, no matter how administered. 
The ramifications of such control may be endless. The patronage that can be 
dispensed or withheld and can make or unmake other and tributary industries, 
and that can prevent competition and further raihvay construction renders the 
development of the present methods too unsafe. Ilailroad control over our 
political life in the past has been vicious. With the increase and concentra- 
tion of that power in ambitious or unscrupulous hands it W’ould become danger- 
ous to our institutions. 

I do not mean to imply that that sort of criticisin applies to present con- 
ditions nor that the properties are now being exploited as in the past, for I 
am satisfied that the worst of these scandals is over, at least for tlie time 
being, and that we are approac^hlng an era of higher sense of responsibility. 

remedy for this increasing banking domination lies in more effective 
publte control, in the reform of our methods of selecting directors, and a better 
form of representation for stockholders, and in paying directors adequately 
for their services and holding them to a higher degree of responsibility. 

I would briefly summarize the relief that is needed in this connection as 
follows: 

First. The enactment of a national corporation law under which all inter- 
state corporations would be required to incorporate and which will provide the 
following additional safeguards for stockholders: 

(a) The right to minority representation, w’hich will divide the stock into 
as many parts as there are directors to be elected. If there are nine directors 
to be electeil, one-ninth of the stock may elect one director; two-ninths may 
elect two directors, and so on. The majority would always conlrol, as it 
should; but the minority will be represented. That will give the stockholders 
the hope and incentive to combine for representation. 

ih) Proxy voting should be abolished. Stockholders should vote either in 
I)crson or by mail and directly for the candidates, Instead of Intrusting their 
proxies to unknown men to. vote for undisclosed candidates. The election 
should be under the supervision of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

(c) The management should nominate its candidates 90 days before the 
election. The stockholders should have the right to nominate 30 days before 
the election. The lists of all candidates nominated on the various tickets 
should be sent to the stockholders, wiio should select their representatives. 

The power to enact such a national law with respect to Interstate corpo- 
rations can no longer be questioned. I believe It exists also Independently 
of the commerce clause of the Constitution and can be resorted to with respect 
to intrastate railroad corporations under the post-oflices and post-roads clause 
of the Constitution. 

Second. There should be a separate law for the reorganization of insolvent 
corporations similar to the British reconstruction act and to the law prevailing 
on that subject in Germany. It should provide for an official receiver to be 
appointed by the Interstate Commerce Commission, thus superseding the pres- 
ent scandalous methods of appointing receivers. We had the same difficulties 
with respect to banks until the system was changed. I would liken this pro- 
cedure to that now applicable to the winding up of national banks and of 
State banks under the laws of New York. The plan of reorganization should 
be subject to the approval of the court and of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, which would protect the rights of minorities and would, I hope, result 
in abolishing the present self-styled, self-constituted reorganization committees 
that are set up by the bankers to execute their will. In this connection I beg 
to direct your attention to pages 148-156 of the Pujo report, where the present 
system is fully set forth and Its defects pointed out. 
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Third. There should be a smaller nunil)er of directors, with greater con- 
centration of responsibility. They should be paid substantial salaries, and, 
if need be, a small interest in the net profits over and above a given amount, 
as is customary in the continental countries. Tiiey should be prohibited from 
speculating in the stocks of their own companies, and short selling by a director 
of the stock of his corporation should be a felony. 

Fourth. No securities should be Issuable except with tlie approval of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Fifth. The funds of interstate railroad corporations should l)e deposited only 
In incorporated banks and not with private l)ankers. 

Sixth. The system of fiscal agents should be abolished and the securities 
of corporations sliould be sold under proper safeguards by public offerings or 
by a form of competitive bidding to be prescribed by tlie Interstate ('omnierce 
Commission. 

With the inauguration of these reforms I l)elieve that the development of 
our railroads will proceed with betPT satisfaction to the public tlian under 
Government ownersliip and that banking control will be reduced to a minimum. 

Very truly, yours, 


Saml. Untekmyeb. 


[Tlie flgiircs and data contained herein have boon obtained from sources i)eliov('d to be 
reliable ; we do not, however, hold ourH<'lvcs rcsponsildo for tlie accuracy of any of the 
statements. — Moody Manual Co.] 

1. The total railroad mileage in the United States. 

2. A list of all railroads in the United States over 100 miles. 

3. A list of the interstate railroads, .separately indicated. 

4. A separate list of the great systems — say, tlie roads of 1,000 miles and over. 

5. A list of the directors of tlie large roads (to sliow their interlocking cliarac- 
ter) and wliom they represent. 

6. A list of all the roads reorganized since 1890. 

7. The names of the committees and banking liouses, togotlior with the names 
of the voting trustees. 

8. A list of the roads that are now in tlie hands of receivers and those that 
are undergoing reorganization, whether tlirougli receivership or readjustment, 
wliich would Include the Hock Island and the Missouri Pacific, togetlier with the 
names of the committees connected wKli them and tlie bunking liopse. 


Question No. 1. 


The total railroad mileage in the United States on June 30, 1913, as filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, was 249,803 miles. Tliese are the latest 
figures obtainable from ofliclal sources. From imoflicial data we would judge 
that about 3,500 miles of additional mileage was laid from June 30, 1013, to 
December 31, 1914. 

Questions Nos. 2 and 3. 


[The companies indicated by an asterisk 
more than 

Alabama & Vicksburg Ry. 

♦Alabama Great Southern R. R. 
♦Alabama, New Orleans, Texas &* 
Pacific Junction Rys. Co. (Ltd.). 
♦Alabama, Tennessee & Northern Ry. 
Albany & Susquehanna R. R. 

♦Ann Arbor R. R. 

Apalachicola Northern R. R. 

♦Arizona & New Mexico Ry. 

Arizona Eastern R. R. 

♦Arkansas Pacific Ry. 

♦Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 
♦Atlanta & Charlotte Air Line Ry. 
♦Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic R. R. 
Atlantic & Danville Ry. 

Atlantic & St. Lawrence R. R. 


;♦) are those whose mileage is located In 
juc State. 1 

Atlantic City R. R. 

♦Atlantic Coast Line R. R. 

♦Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 

Baltimore & Ohio R. R. in Penna. 
♦Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern R. H. 
♦Baltimore, Chesapeake & Atlantic 
Ry. 

Bangor & Aroostook R. R. 

♦Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western Ry. 
Beech Creek Extension R. R. 

Beech Creek R. R. 

Bessemer & Lake Erie R. R. 

♦Boston Sc Albany R. R. 

♦Boston & Ivowell R. R. Corp. 

♦Boston & Maine R. R. 

Boyne City, Gaylord & Alpena R. R. 
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Brinson Ry. 

•Buffalo & Susquehanna R. R. Corp. 
♦Buffalo, Rochester & Plttsburjrh Ry. 
•California, Arizona & Santa Fe Ry. 
•Camas Prairie R. R. 

Cane Belt R. R. 

Cape GiTardeau Northern Ry. 
Carolina & Northwestern Ry. 
Carolina, Atlantic & Western Ry. 
•Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Ry. 
Catawissa R. R. 

•Central Indiana Ry. 

•(Central New England Ry. 

•Central of Georgia Ry. 

Central Ohio R. R. 

•Central Pacific Ry. 

•Central R. R. of N. J. 

•Central R. It. of Oregon. 

Central Ry. of Arkansas. 

•Central Vermont Ry. (Mileage 
partly In United States and partly 
in Canada.) 

•Charleston & Western Carolina Ry. 
Charlotte Harbor & Northern Ry. 
•Clresapeake ^ Gl>io Ry. 

♦Chesapeake k Ohio Ry. of Indiana. 
♦Chicago & Alton R. R. 

•Chicago & Eastern Illinois R. R. 
•Chicago & Erie R, R. 

•Chicago & Nortli Western Ry. 
•Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. 
•Chicago Great Western R. R. 
♦Chicago, Indiana & Southern R. R. 
•Cliicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Ry. 
•Cliieugo, Milwaukee & Gary Ry. 
•Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 
•Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis R. It. 
•Chicago, Rock Island ^ Gulf Ity. 
•Chicago, Rock Island & Pacitic Ry. 
•Chicago, St.. Louis & New Orleans 
R. R. 

•Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha Ry. 

•Chicago, Terra Haute & Southeastern 

Ry. 

•Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf R. R. 
•Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Ry. 
•Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western 
Ry. 

•Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas 
Pacific Ry. 

•Cincinnati Northern R. R. 

Cleveland & Mahoning Valley Ry. 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh R. R. 
Cleveland, Akron & Cincinnati Ry, 
•Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Ix)uis Ry. 

Cleveland, Lorain & Wheeling Ry. 
Coal & Coke Ry. 

•Colorado & Southern Ry. 

•Colorado & Wyoming Ry. 

Colorado Midland Ry, 

Colorado R R. 

Colorado, Wyoming & Eastern Ry. 
•Connecticut & Passumpsic Risers 
R. R. 


•Concord & Montreal R. R. 

Copper Range K. II. 

Copper River & Northwe.stern Ry. 
Corvallis & Eastern R. R. 

Cripple Creek Central Ry. 
•Cumberland Valley R. R. 

Dawson Ry. 

I>ayton & Michigan R. R. 

*I>elaware & Hutlson Co. 

♦Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 

R. R. 

Delaware, Maryland & Virginia R. R. 
•Delaware R. R. 

♦Denver & Rio Grande R. R. 

Denver & Salt I.ake R. R. 

Dos Moines <5c Fort Doilge R. R. 
Detroit & ISlackinac R.v. 

Detroit, Grand Haven & Milwtiukee 
Ry. 

•Detroit, Toledo & Ironton R. R. 
Detroit, Toleilo & Milwaukee R. R. 
•Dodge City & C’imarron Valley It. R. 
•Dubuque & Sioux City R. R. 

Duluth & Iron Range R. R. 

Diiliith Sc Northern Minnesota Ry. 

. Duluth, Mis.sabe & Northern Ry. 
♦Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic Ry. 

El I^i,so Sc Northeastern Ry. 

El Pa.so & Rock Island Ry. 

•El Paso Sc Southwestern Co. 

•El Paso & Southwestern R. R. 
•Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Ry. 

Erie Sc Pittsburg R. R. 

♦Erie R. R. 

Escanaba & Tinke Superior R. R. 
European Sc North American Ily. 
Evansville & Indianapolis R. R. 
>‘Fitcl>burg K. R. 

Florence & Crii)ple Creek R. R. 
Florida East Coast Ry. 

♦Fort Smith & Western R. R. 

•Fort Wayne & Jackson R. R. 

•Fort Worth & Denver City Ry. 

Fort Worth Sc Ri6 Grande Ry. 
Galveston, Harrisburg Sc San Antonio 
Ry. 

Geneva, Corning Sc Southern R. R. 
Georgetown Sc Western R. R. 

•Georgia & Florida Ry. 

•Georgia, Florida & Alabama Ry. 
Georgia R. R. 

♦Georgia Southern & Florida Ry. 
♦Gilmore & I'ittsburg R. R. (Ltd.). 
•Grand Rapids & Indiana Ry. 

♦Grand Trunk Western Ry. 

•Great Northern Ry. 

Green Bay & Western R. B, 

Gulf & Ship Island R. R. 

•Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Ry, 

♦Gulf, Florida & Alabama Ry, 

Gulf, Texas & Western Ry. 

Hartford & Connecticut Western 
R. R. 

Hnwklnsville & Florida Southern Ry. 
Hocking Valley Ry, 

Houston & Texas Central R. R. 
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♦Houston East & West Texas Ry. 
♦IclalM) & Wasbin/?toti Northern R. R. 
♦Illinois Central R. R. 

♦Illinois Soutliern Ry. 

♦Indiana Harbor Belt R. R. 
International & Great Northern Ry. 
Jackson, I>an.sinfr & Saginaw R. il. 
Jamestown, Franklin & Cleartiehl 
R. R. 

♦.Jasper ik Eastern Ry. 

♦Kanawha ^ Michigan Ry. 

♦Kansas City, Clinton & Springfield 

Ry. 

♦Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis 
Ry. 

♦Kansiis City, Alemphis & Birmingham 

R. R. 

♦Kansas City, Ifexlco & Orient R. R. 
♦Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Ry. of 
Texas. 

♦Kansas City, St. TiOuis A' Chicago 

R. R. 

♦Kansas City Southern Ry. 

Keokuk & Des Moines Ry, 

♦Lake Erie & Western R. U. 

♦Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry. 
Las Vegas A Tonapjdi R. R. 

♦Lehigh A Hudson Itiver Ry. 

♦Leiiigli A New England R. R. 

Lehigh A New York R. R, 

♦Leliigh A Susqueliannu R. R. 

♦Lehigh Valley R. R. 

Lehigh Valley R. R, of New Jersey. 
Lehigh VaUey Ry. 

Lexington A Eastern Ry. 

Little Miami R. R. 

Long Island R. R, 

♦Louisiana A Arkansas Ry. 

Louisiana A 5Iissonri River R. R. 
♦liOuisiana A Nortliwest R. R. 
Louisiana A Pine BIiifT Ry. 

Louisiana Ry. A Navigation Co. 
Louisiana Western R. R. 

♦Louisville A Nashville R. R. 

♦Louisville Henderson A St. liOnis Ry. i 
♦Macon A Birmingham Ry, 

♦Maine Central R. R. 

Manistee A Northeastern R. R. 
Maryland, Delaware A Virginia Ry, 
♦Mason City A Fort Dodge R. R. 
♦Memphis, Dallas A Gulf R. U. 
♦Michigan Air Line Ry. 

♦Michigan Central R. R. 

♦Midland Valley R. R. 

Mineral Range R. R. 

♦Minneapolis A St. Ixmis R. R. 
♦Minneapolis, St. Paul A Sault Ste. 
Marie Ry. 

Minnesota A International Ry. 
♦Ml.ssis»ippl Central R. R. 

♦Missouri A Nwth Arkansas R. R. 
♦Missouri, Kansas A Texas Ry. 
Missouri, Kansas A Texas Ry. of 
Texas. 

♦Missouri, Oklahoma A Gulf Ry. 


♦Missouri Pacific Ry. 

Mobile A Birmingham IL IL 
♦Mobile A Ohio R. R. 

♦Morgan’s Louisiana A Texas R. R. 
A S. S. Co. 

IVIorris A Essex R. R. 

]Ruinsing, Marquette A Southeastern 
Ry. 

♦Nasliville A Decatur U. IL 
♦Nasliville, Cliattanooga A St. T.oiiis 
Ry. 

♦Xevada-California-Oregon Ry. 

Nevada Northern Ry. 

New London Nortliern IL R. 

New IMexico Central R. R. 

New Orleans A Northeastern R. R. 
♦New Orleans Great Northern R. R. 
CVcw OrU'ans, Mobile A Ohio R. R. 
♦New Orleans, Texas A Mexico R. R. 
N(‘w York A Harlem IL R. 

♦New Y'ork Central A Hudson River 
R. R. 

CVew York, Cliicago A St. Louis R. IL 
New York, I.ackaw'annn A Western 
Ry. 

New York Central R. R. 

♦New York, New Haven A Hartford 
IL R. 

^New York, Ontario A Western Ry, 
♦New Y'ork, Philadelphia A Norfolk 
IL R. 

’’New York, Snsqiiehanna A Western 
IL IL 

■•Norfolk A AVostern Ry. 

♦Norfolk Sonthem R. K. 

North Carolina Ry. 

♦Northern Central Ry. 

Northern Ohio Ry. 

’•Northern Pacific Ry. 

Northwesteim Pacific R. R. 

♦Nypano IL R. 

OkJahoma Central R. R. 

♦Old Colony R. R. 

Oregon A California R. R. 

♦Oregon Short Line R. R. 

♦Oregon Ti-unk Ry. 

■•^Oregon, Wiishlngton R. R. A Navf- 
gatl(»n Co. 

Pacific Coast Ry. 

Pacific Ry. A Navigation Co. 

♦Paducah A Memphis Division (L. A 
N. R. R.). 

♦Pecos A Northern Texas Ry, 
Pennsylvania A New York Canal A 
R. R. 

♦Pennsylvania Co. 

♦Pennsylvania R. R. 

♦Peoria A Eastern Ry. 

Peoria A Pekin Union Ry. 

♦Pere Marquette R. R. 

♦Philadelphia A Reading Ry. 
♦Philadelphia, Baltimore A Washing- 
ton R. R. 

Pierre, Rapid City A North Western 
Ry. 
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♦Pittsburg & Lake Erie R. R. 

Pittsburg & Western R. R. 
♦Pittsburg, Bessemer & Lake Erie 
R. R. 

♦Pittsurg, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis Ry. 

♦Pittsburg, Fort Wayne & Chicago Ry. 
1‘lttsburg, McKeesport & Youghio- 
gheny R. R. 

♦Pittsburg, Sbawmut & Northern R. R. 
♦Pittsburg, Y'oungstown & Ashtabula 

Ry. 

Pontiac, Oxford & Northern R. R. 
♦Portland & Ogdensburg Ity. 

Raleigh, Chnrlotte ^ Southern Ry. 
♦Reading System. 

Rensselaer & Saratoga R. R. 

Rio Grande Southern R. R. 

♦Rock Island, Arkansas & Louisiana 
R. R. 

♦Rutland R. R. 

♦St. Jobnsbury & l.ake Champlain 
R. R. (leased to Maine (’entral). 
*SL Joseph & Grand Island Ry. 

St. Louis & Hannibal Ry. 

♦St. Louis & San Francisco R. R. 

St, Louis, Brownsville Si Mexico Ry. 
♦St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern 

Ry. 

St. Louis, Rocky Mountain & Pacitic 
Ry. 

St. Louis Southwestern Ry. 

St. Paul & Kansas City & Short Line 
R. R. 

San Antonio & Aransas Pass Ry. 

San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf R. R. 
♦San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake 
R. R. 

Sandusky, Mansfield & Newark R. R. 
Sandy River & Rangeley Lakes R. R. 
♦Seaboard Air Line Ry. 

South Dakota Central Ry. 

South Pacific Coast Ry. 

♦South Western R. R. 

Southern Kun.sas Ry. of Texas. 
Southern Pacific Co. 

♦Southern Pacific R. R. 


♦Southern Ry. 

♦Southern Ry., Carolina Division. 
♦Spokane International Ry. 

♦Spokane, Portland & Seattle Ry. 
Steplieiiville, North and South Texas 

Ry. 

♦Tennessee, Alabama & Georgia R. R. 
Tennessee Central R. R. 

Terre Haute & Peoria R. R. 

Texas & New Orleans R. R. 

♦Texas & Pacific Ry. 

Texas Central R. R. 

Toledo & Ohio Central Ry. 

Tok^do, Columbus & Ohio River R. R, 
♦Toledo, Peoria & Western Ry. 

Toledo, Saginaw & IMu.skegon Ry. 
♦Toletlo, St. Louis & Western R. R. 
Tonopah & Goldfield R. R. 

♦Tonopah & Tidewater R. R. 

Trinity & Brazos Valley Ry. 

Ulster & Delaware R. R. 

♦Union Pacific R. R. 

United New Jersey R. R. & Canal Co. 
♦V^'andalia R. R. 

♦Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific Ry. 
"Virginia & Southwestern Ry. 
♦Virginian Ry. 

♦Wabash R. R. 

Wasiiington Central Ry. 

West Jersey & Seashore R. R. 

♦West Shore R. R. 

♦Western & Atlantic R. R. 

♦Western Maryland Ry. 

♦Western New York & Pennsylvania 
R.V. 

♦Western Pacific Ry. 

♦Western Ry. of Alabama. 

Wheeling & Lake Erie R. R. 

"Wichita Falls & Northwestern Ry. 
♦Wisconsin & Michigan Ry. 
’‘Wisconsin Central Ry. 

♦Wichita Falls & Northwestern Ry. 
♦Wisconsin, Minnesota & Pacific R. R. 
Wrightsvllle & Tennille R. R. 
Wyoming & North Western Ry. 
♦Yazoo & Mississippi Valley R. R. 


Question No. 4. 

[Total miles, 203,8.35.03.] 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry 

Atlantic Coast IJne R. R 

Baltimore & Ohio R. R 

Boston & Maine R. R 

(Central of Georgia Ry — 

Chesapeake & Ohio Ry 

Chicago & Alton R. R 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois R. R 

Chicago & North Western Ry 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R 

Chicago Great Western R. R 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry 

Clhcago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry 


10, 961. 23 
4, 661. 05 
4, 478. 22 
2, 301. 

1, 924. 

2, 375, 
1,033. 
1,282. 

8, 094. 
9,263. 

2, 160. 91 
9,087.80 
a, 328. 06 
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Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Ry 1, 7.12. 81 

Clnelnnati, Hamilton & Dayton Ry 1.01.1.27 

Colorado & Southern Ry 1, 8GC. 48 

Delaware, Lackawanna & We.stern R. R *142. .11 

Denver & Rio Grande R. R 2. 58.1. 0.1 

El Paso & Southwestern Co 1. 028. 75 

Erie R. R 2, 2,17. 40 

Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio Ry 1,, 342, 08 

Great Northern Ry 7, 804. 35 

Hocking Valley Ry 3.11.50 

Illinois Central R. R 4, 708. .11 

International & Great Northern Ry 1, 1,19. 50 

Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry 1, 8,12. 97 

Lehigh Valley R. R 1, 14.3. 74 

Louisville & Na.shvllle R. R 7, .100. 66 

Maine Central R, R 1.20.8,84 

Michigan Central R. R 1, 799. 74 

Minneapolis & St. LoiiLs R. R 1.040.47 

lillnnea polls, St. Paul & Sault Ste Marie Ity 4,101.63 

Mi.ssourl, Kansas & Texu.s Ry 3, 80,1. 07 

Mi.s.souri Pacific Ry 7, 284. 53 

Mobile. & Ohio R. R 1, 122. 48 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Rv 1,230.52 

New York Central & Hudson River R. R 3, 7.1.3. 12 

New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R 2. (M)3. 10 

Norfolk & Western Ry 2. 036. 85 

Northern Pueific Ry 0, 411 . 32 

Pennsylvania Co 5, 283. 84 

Pennsylvania R, R. sy,stem 0.400.08 

Pere Marquette R. R 2, 321. 77 

Philadelphia & Reading Ry 

Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago & St Louis Ry 1. 472. 19 

Reading System 2,215.09 

St Louis & San Franci.sco R. U 5, 2.19. 09 

St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Ry 3, .30.1. 12 

St Louis Southwestern Ry 1,753.80 

San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake. R. R 1, 131. 80 

Seaboard Air I.ine Ry .3,097.5.5., 

Southern Pacific Co 10, 477. 00'^ 

Southern Ry 7,009.94'^ 

Texas & Pacific Ry 1, 884. 02 

Union Pacific R. R 7, 777. 17 

Webash R. R 1, 379. 30 

Wisconsin Central Ry 1, 120. 23 

Yazoo & Mississippi Valley R. R 1, 371. 78 


Question No. .1. 


Abbot, George : 

Aroostook Construction Co, 

Abbott, Gordon : 

Fitchburg R. R. 

Ackerman, E. A. : 

Central R. R. Co. of New Jersey. 
Adams, C. P., 2d : 

Boston & Ix)well R. R. 

Adams, Edw. D. : 

Carolina, Clinchfleld & Ohio Ry. 
Denver & Rio Grande R. R, 

Western Maryland Ry. 

Adams, Fred. B. : 

Atlantic Coast Line R. R. 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 
Ry. 

•Louisville & Nashville R. R. 

Adams, H. H. : 

Kansas City Terminal Ry. 


Adams, I. G. : 

West Jersey & Seashore R. R. 
Adams, Karl : 

Bo.ston, Revere Beach & Lynn R. R. 
Adams, Melvin O. : 

Boston, Revere Beach & Lynn R. R. 
Aduni.s, Thad : ' 

Georgia & Florida Ry. 

AI1G.S, Milton E. : 

Seaboard Air Line Ry. 

Ainsworth, F. K. : 

South Pacific Coast Ry. 

Alderman, Edwin A. ; 

Southern Ry. 

Allen, Fredk. A. : 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois R. R. 
Allen, Philip: 

Norfolk Southern R. R. 
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Ames, Oliver : 

Chicago & North Western Ry. 
Chicago, St. raid, Minneapolis & 
Omalia Ry. 

Union Pacilic R. R. 

Andrews, A. B. : 

Ahd)arna Creat Southern R. R. 
Southern Ry. 

Andrews, Horace E. ; 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry. 
Angus, Richard B. ; 

Canadian Pacific Ry. 

Minneaixdis, St. l*aul & Sault Ste. 
Marie Ry. 

Appleton, F. II. : 

Maine Central R. R. 

Armour, J. Ogden : 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 
Illinois Central R. R. 

Armstrong, E. N. : 

Peorgla & Pekin Union Ry. ^ 
Toledo, Peorgia & Western Ry. 
Armstrong, Geo. F. ; 

Savannah & Northwestern Ry. 
Ashley, J. M. : 

Georgia & Florida Ry. 

Atkins, G. C. : 

Pittsburg, Shavvmut A Northern 
R. R. 

Atterhury, W. W. : 

Baltimore, Cliesapeake & Atlantic 

Ry. 

Cumberland Valley R. R. 
liOng Island R. R. 

Norfolk & Western Ry. 

Northern Central Ry. 

Pennsylvania Co. 

Pennsylvania R. R. 

Philadelphia, Baltimore & Wash- 
ington R. R. 

West Jersey & Seashore R. R. 
We.stern New York & Pennsylvania 
Ry. 

Attchincloss, John W. : 

Illinois Central R. R. 

Yazoo & Mississippi Valley R. R. 
Austin, P. R. : ‘ 

St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico 

Ry. 

Axtell, Decatur : 

Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 

Hocking Valley Ry. 

Ayer, Chas. T. : 

Cripple Creek Central Ry. 

Bacon, E. R. : 

Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 

* Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Ry. 
Kansas City Southern Ry, 

Bacon, G. S. : 

West Jersey & Seashore R. R. 

Baird, David : 

West Jersey & Seashore R. R. 


! Baker, G. F. : 

Central R. R. Co. of New Jersey. 

C., C., C. & St. Ix)uls Ry. Co. 
Colorado & Southern Ry. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
R. R. 

Erie R. R. 

Lake Erie & Western R. R. 

Lehigh Valley R. R. 

Michigan Central R. R. 

New York Central & Hudson River 
R.R. 

New York Central R. R. 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
R. R. 

New York, Siisquelianna & AVest- 
ern R. R. 

Northern Pacific Ry. 

Pldladelphia & Reading Ry. 
Reading O. 

Rutland R. R. 

Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 

Ry. 

Baker, G. F., jr. : 

Chicago. Peoria & St. Louis R. R. 
Colorado iVc Southern Ry. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
R. R. 

Northern Pacific Ry. 

Baldwin, A. : 

Yazoo «& Mississipi)i Vailey R. R. 
Baldwin, LeRoy W. : 

Denver &. Salt Lake R, R. 
Wi.sconsin Central Ry. 

Ballou, M. H. : 

Wisconsin Central Ry. 

Bancroft, Joseph: 

Huntingdon & Broad Top Moun- 
tain R. R. & Coal Co. 

Bancroft, S., jr. : 

Baltimore, Chesapeake & Atlantic 
Ry. f^o. 

Huntingdon & Broad Top Moun- 
tain R. R. & Coal Co. 

Bancroft, W. H. : 

San l*edro, Los Angeles & Salt 
Lake R. R. 

Banks, A. F. : 

Chicago, Lake Shore & Eastern 
Ry. 

Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Ry. 
Bannard, Otto T. : 

Detroit, Toledo & Ironton R. R. 
Co. 

Barbey, H. G.; 

Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg 
Ry. Co. 

Barkinan, W. E. : 

Memphis, Dallas & Gulf R. R. 
Barnes, W. H. : 

Pennsylvania Co. 

Pennsylvania R. R. 
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Barnes, W. H. — Continued. 

West Jersey & Seashore R. R. 
Western New York & Pennsyl- 
vania Ry. Co. 

Barney, C. D. : 

Huntinjjdon & Broad Top Sloitn- 
taln It. R. & Coal Co. 

Barney, D. Newton : 

Ontrnl New England Ry. 

New York, Ontario & Western 
Ry. Co. 

Barnwell, W. O. : 

Nortliwestern Pacific R. R. 
Barrett, Thomas, jr. : 

Ceorgia & Florida Ry. 

Bartlett, Frank L. : 

Western New York & Pennsyl- 
vania Ry. Co. 

Bartlett, Philip C. : 

ButlTalo & Susquehanna R. R. 
Corp. 

Bartol, Creorgo E. : 

^^'estern New York & Pennsyl- 
vania Ry. Co. 

Beale, Wm. C». : 

Chicago & Alton R. R. 

Beasley, John T. : 

Chicago, Terre Haute & South- 
eastern Ry. 

Beekman, Olias. K. 

St. lx)«is. Rocky IMoiintain A Pa- 
cific Co. 

Bell, J. S. : 

Chicago Great Western R, R. 
Belmont, August :• 

Long Island R. R. 

Tvoiiisville A Nashville K. R. 

Bern is, B. L. : 

Georgia A Florida Ry. 

Benjamin, W. E. : 

Virginian Ry. 

Benson, R. D. : 

Philadelphia, Baltimore A Wash- 
ington R. R. 

Bent, C. C. F.: 

Cincinnati, Hamilton A Dayton 
Ry. 

Bent, L. S. : 

Northern Central Ry. 

Berg, L. S. : 

New Orelans, Mobile A Chicago 
R. R. 

Chicago, Peoria A St. Tx)nis R. R. 
Berger, H. W. : 

Peoria A Pekin Union Ry. 

Bernet, J. J. : 

Peoria A Pekin Union Uy. 

Berry, W. W. : 

Nashville, Chattanooga A St. 
Louis, R. R. 

Berwind, Edward J. : 

Atchison, Topeka A Santa Fe Ry. 
Co. 

Cuba R. R. 

Brie R. R. 


Berwind, Edward J— Continued. 

New York, Susquehanna West- 
ern R. R. 

Toledo, St. Louis A Western II. R. 
Best, Thos. : 

Kansas City, Mexico A Orient 
R. R. 

Bestel, O. A. : 

Illinois Soutliern Rv. 

Biddle, W. B.: 

New Orelans, ^iohile A Chicago 

R. R. 

St. Louis A San Francisco U. K. 
liierd, W. G. : 

Chicago A Alton R. R. 

Kansas City Terminal R.\. Co. 
Peoria Rj'. Terminal Co. 

Terminal R. R. ^Association of St. 
Louis. 

Bihler, L. C.: 

Bes.semer A I^oike Erie R. R. Co. 
Pittsburg, Bessemer A Luke Erie 

R. R. 

Billings, Richard: 

Savaimah A Nortliwestern Uv. 

I Bingham, C. W. : 

Cleveland A Pittsburg R. R. 
Binney, Henry P. : 

Bangor A Aroostook R. R. 

BLssell, W. A,: 

Nortliwestern Pacific R. R. 

Black, Harry S. : 

Missouri, Kansas A Texas Ry. 
Toledo, St. Louis A West(*rn R. R. 
Blanckburn, W. W. : 

Bes.semer A T.ake Erie R. R. Co. 
Pittsburg, Bessemer A Lake Erie 
R. R.. 

Blackmer, H. M.: 

Crliqile Creek Central Ry. 

Blair, C. Ledyard: 

Carolina, ('linclifield A Ohio Ry. 
(h-eiMi Bay A M'estern R. R. 

Blair, Frank W.: 

Pere Marquette R. R. Co. 

Blair, James A. : 

Kansas City Southern Ry. 
Seaboard Air Line Ry. 

Bliss, O. N. : 

Southern Pacific Co. : 

Bliss. C. W. : 

Boston A Albany R. R. 

Bliss, W. P.: 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, C-hioago A 
St. TiOnis Ry. Co. 

Chicago, Milwaukee A St. Paul 

Ry. 

Southern Pacific Co. 

Bloss, J. O.: 

Duluth, South Shore A Atlantic 
Ry. Co. 

Boettcher, Chas. H. : 

Denver A Salt Lake R. R. 

Bog, W. A. : 

Duluth, South Shore A Atlantic 
Ry. Co. 
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Boisot, E. K. : 

Chicago, Terre If ante & South- 
eastern Hy. 

Illinois Southern Ity. 

Bonnell, W. S. : 

Pittsburg, Youngstown & Ashta- 
bula Ry. 
lionner, G. T. : 

Alabama & Vicksburg Ry. 
Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific 
Ry. 

Boomer, H. A. : 

Peoria & Pekin Union Ry. 

Borden, E. B. : 

Atlantic Coast Line R. R. 

Borden, H. L. : 

Atlantic Coast Line R. R. 

Borg, Sidney C, : 

Detroit, Toledo & Ironton R. R. 
Bosworth, Charles W. : 

Boston & Maine R. R, 

Botts, L. W. ; 

Louisville & Nashville R. R. 
Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis 

By. 

Bourne, F, G: 

Central R. R. Co. of New Jersey. 
Long Island R. R. 

Boyle, R. J.: 

San Antonio & Aransas Pass Ry. 
Bracken, E. P. : 

Terminal R. R. Association of Si. 
Louis. 

Bradley, W. C. : 

Central of Georgia Ry. 
Bralthwaite, Cecil: 

Kansas City, Mexico & Orient R.R. 
Branch, John K. : 

Southern Ry. Co. 

Brewiiigton, M. V. : 

Baltimore, Chesapeake & Atlantic 
By. 

Brewster, F. F. : 

Central New England Ry. 

New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford R. R. 

Bright, Alfred H. : 

Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie Ry. 

Wisconsin Central Ry. 

Bringhurst, Edward, 5th: 

Huntingdon & Broad Top Moun- 
tain R. R. & Coal Co. 

Britton, F. H. : 

St. Louis Southwestern Ry. 
Terminal R. R. Association of St. 
Louis. 

Bronner, Harry : 

Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Ry. 
Colorado & Southern Ry. 

Brooks, Walter B. 

Maryland & Pennsylvania R. R. 
Broughton, Urban H, 

Virginian Ry. 


Brown, Alex.: 

Maryland & Pennsylvania R. R. 
Brown, Clarence: 

Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 

Hocking Valley Ry. 

Brown, E. L. : 

Denver & Rio Grande R. R. 

Brown, Elisha R. : 

Concord & Montreal R. R. 

Maine Central R. R. 

Brown, F. Q. : 

Georgia & Florida Ry. 

Seaboard Air Line Ry. 

Brown, F. V. : 

Simkane, Portland & Seattle Ry. 
Brown, James: 

Bangor & Aroostook R. R. 

Brown, J. E. : 

Canada Southern Ry. 

Brown, J. IT. : 

Gulf & Ship Island R. R. 

Brown, John Wilson: 

Maryland & Pennsylvania R. R. 
Brown, T. A. : 

Louisiana & Arkansas Ry. 

Brown, W. C. : 

Louisiana & Arkansas Ry. 

Brown, W. W. : 

Memphis, Dallas & Gulf R. R. 
Brownell, G. F. : 

New York, Susquehanna Sc West- 
ern R. R. 

Brunner, Henry : 

yiissouri, Oklahoma Sc Gulf Ry. 
Buchanan, J. A. : 

Louisiana & Arkansas Ry. 
Buchanan, Robert : 

Louisiana & Arkansas Ry. 
Buchanan, Win. : 

Ijouisiana Sc Arkansas Ry. 
Buchanan, W. J.: 

Louisiana & Arkansas Ry. 
Buckland, E. G. : 

Central New England Rv. 

Budd, R.: 

Spokane, Portland Sc Seattle Ry. 
Bull, Frederic: 

Norfolk Southern R. R. 

Bull, Henry W. : 

Cuba R. R. 

Bullock, A. G. : 

Boston & Albany R. R. 

Burguieres, Jules M. : 

New Orleans, Texas & Mexico^ 
R. R. 

Burke, T. C. : 

Georgia Southern & Florida Ry. 
Burke, W. P. : 

New Orleans & North Eastern 
R. R. 

Quanah, Acme & Pacific Ry. 

Burr, Geo. H, : 

Denver & Salt Lake R. R. 
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Bush, A. P. : 

Mobile & Ohio R. R. 

Bush, B. P. : 

Denver & Rio Grande R. R. 

Bush, S. P. : 

Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 

Hocking Valley Ry. 

Butler, J. G., jr. : 

Pittsburg, Youngstown & Ashta- 
bula Ry. 

Butler, W. R. 

Lehigh Valley R. R. 

Buttorfe, H. W. : 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis Ry. 

Byram, H. E. ; 

Colorado & Southern Ry. 

Byrd, A. A. : 

San Antonia, IN’alde & Gulf R. R. 
Cabot, Henry B. : 

Boston & Lowell R. R. 
Cadwallader, Edward : 

Huntingdon & Broad Top l\Ioun- 
tain R. R. & Coal Co. 

Caldwell, John D. ; 

Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha Ry. 

Calloway, Trowbridge : 

Colorado, Wyoming & Eastern Ry. 
Campbell, Benjamin : 

New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford R. R. 

Campbell, Geo. H. : 

Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton 
Ry. 

Kentucky & Indiana Terminal 

R. R. 

Campbell, R. W. : 

Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Ry. 

Caner, Harrison K. ; 

Huntingdon & Broad Top Moun- 
tain R. R. & Coal Co. 

CannilT, W. H. ; 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis 

R. R. 

Capps, Charles R. : 

Seaboard Air Line Ry. 

Carleton, Murray; 

St. Louis & San Francisco R. R. 
St. Louis Southwestern Ry. 
Carpenter, Frank P. ; 

Boston & Maine R. R. : 

Concord & Montreal R. R. 
Carpenter, N. J. : 

^ Chicago, Terre Haute & South- 
eastern Ry. 

Carr, C. M. ; ^ 

Chicago Great Western R. R. 

Carr, Samuel: 

Boston & Maine R. R. ; 

Carstensen, John; 

Peoria & Pekin Union Ry. 

Carter, Geo, L. ; 


Carter, S. P. : 

Houston & Texas Central R. R. 
Cary, Guy: 

-Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 
Ry. 

Mobile & Ohio R. R. 

Virginia & Southwestern Ry. 
Chadbourne, T. L., jr. : 

Norfolk Southern R, R. 

Cheney, Benj. P. ; 

St. Louis & San Francisco R. R. 
Cheney, B. P. : 

Atchison, Topeka & Saul a Fe Ry. 
Cheston, Radclifte, jr. 

Buffalo & Susquehanna R. R. 
Corp. 

Cliew, W. B. : 

Houston (fe Texas Central R. R. 
Chisholm, Hugh J. ; 

Maine Central R. R. 

Church, George 11. : 

Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic 

Ry. 

Clark, A. E. ; 

(’entral New England Ry. 

Clark, J. Ross; 

San P(‘<lro. Los Angeles & Salt 
Lake R. R. 

Clark, Jas. T. ; 

Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Onuilui Ry. 

Clark, L. L. ; 

Norfolk Southern U. R. 

Clark, W. A.; 

San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt 
Lake II. R. 

Clarke, II. D. : 

Peoria Ry. Terminal Co. 

Clayton, Powell : 

Ml.ssouri & North Arkansas R. R. 
( Jement, P. W. : 

Rutland R. R. 

Clements, W. L. : 

Pere Marquette R. R. 

Clenison, D. M. : 

Be.ssemer & Lake Erie R. R. 
IMttsburg, Bessemer & Lake Erie 
R. R. 

Close, E. N. B. : 

Seabonrd Air Line Ry. 

Clotliier, Morris L. : 

Lehigh Valley R. R. 

Clough, W. P. : 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
R. R. 

Colorado & Southern Ry. 
Northern Pacific Ry. 

Clowry, R. C. : 

Texas & Pacific Ry. 

Cly^le, Wra. P. : 

Lehigh Valley R. R. 


Carolina, Cllnchfiel^ & Ohio Ry. 
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Cobb, Wm. T. ; 

Maihe Central R. R. 
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Coe, T. U. : 

Bangor & Aroostook R. II. 

Coe, W. R. : 

Virginian Ry. 

Cohen; H. L. ; 

Oklahoma Central R. R, 

Coflin. Edmund: 

El Paso & Southwestern Co. 

Cole, W. R.: 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
Ry. 

Colgate, Jus., Co.: 

Seaboard Air Line Ry. 

Colgate, R. R. : 

Norfolk Southern R, R. : 

Collier, N. C. : 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 

Ry. 

Colpltts, W. W. : 

Kansas City, Mexico & Orient R. R. 
Comer, E. T. : 

Savannah & Northwestern Ry. 
Comstock, W. H. : 

San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt 
Lake R. R. 

Conover, C. H,: 

Chicago Croat Western R. R. 
Cook, Charles Sumner: 

Boston & Maine R. R. 

Cook, Fred. W.: 

International A Great Northern 
Ry. 

Cooke, R. B. : 

New York, Philadelphia A Norfolk 

R. R. 

Cooke, W. P. : 

New Orleans Great Northern R. R. 
Cooper, Henry R : 

Texas & Pacific Ry. 

Wabash R. R. 

Western Maryland Ry. 

Coppell, Arthur : 

Cuba R. R, 

Denver & Rio Grumle R. IL 
Corey, W. E.: 

Norfolk Southern R. R, 

Cutting, Chas. E, : 

B^ton & Lowell R. R. 

Cottingham, G. R. : 

Galveston, Harrisburg & San An- 
tonio Ry. 

County, A. J. : 

Baltimore, Chesapeake & Atlantic 
Ry. 

Cumberland Valley R. R. 

Long Island R. R. 

New York, Pliiladelphia & Norfolk 
R. R. 

Northern Central Ry. 
Philadelphia, Baltimore A Wash- 
ington R. R. 

W>st Jersey & Seashore R, R.* 
Western New York A Pennsyl- 
vania R. R. 


Coiizens, Jas. : 

Kansas Citj% Mexico & Orient R. R. 
Cox, C. W.: 

Green Bay & Western R. R. 

Cox, .T. D. : 

Cleveland & Pittsburg R. R, 

Cox, R. M.: 

Nevada-California-Oregon Ry. 

Cor, W. R. ; 

Georgia Southern & Florida Ry. 
Coxe, Henry B. : 

Lehigh Valley R. R. 

Coykendall, E.: 

Ulster & Delaware R. R. 
Coykendall, Frank: 

Ulster & Delaware R. R. 
Coykendall, Frederick : 

Ulster & Delaware R. R. 
Coykendall, H. S.: 

Ulster & Delaware R. It. 
Coykendall, Thos. C. : 

Ulster & Delaware R. R. 
Crandall, W. S. : 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry. 
Crane, B. D. : 

Midland Valley R. R. : 

Crane, W. IMurray: 

New York, Haven A Hart- 
ford R. R. 

Crane, Zenas: 

Boston & Albany R. R. 

Cldcago & North Western Ry. 
Chicago. St. Paul, Mlnueaisdis & 
Omaha Ry. 

Crary, Jerry: 

New Orlean.s Great Northern It. R. 
Crawford, W. W. : 

Alabama Great Southern R. R. 
t^ray, Rol>ert: 

Quanah, Acme & Pacific Ry. 
Creelinan, A. R. : 

Canadian Pacific Ry. 

Crocker, Alvah; 

Fitchburg R. R. 

Crocker, Chas. T. : 

Fitchlmrg R. R. 

Crosby. Geo, H. : 

Peoriji Ry. Terminal Co. 

Cro.ss, W. R.: 

Carolina, Atlanta & Western Ry. 
Chicago A Eastern Illinois R. R. 
Croxton, S. W. : 

Cleveland A Pittsburg R. R. 
Culllnan, .L S. : 

Texas A New Orleans R. R. 
Cunningham, Henry V.: 

Boston, Revere Beach A Lynn R. U. 
Cunningham, J. M. : 

SL Louis, Rocky Mountain & 
Pacific Co. 

Curran, D. D. : 

Alabama A Viclcsburg Ry. 

New Orleans A Northeastern R. R. 
New Orleans Terminal Co. ' 
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Curran, D. D. — Contlnuod. 

Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific 
Ry. 

Curran, Geo. A.: 

Maine Central R. R. 

Cuyler, T. De Witt; 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 
Long Island R. R. 

New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford R. R. 

New York, Ontario & Western Ry. 
Pennsylvania R. R. 

Rutland R. R, 

Western New York & Pennsyl- 
vania Ry. 

Danforth, W. A. ; 

Bangor & Aroostook R. R. 

Dargan, Geo. E. ; 

Carolina, Atlantic & Western Ry. 
Darlington, H. : 

Cleveland & Pittsburg R. R. 
Grand Rapids & Indiana Ky. 
Pittsburg, Youngstown & Ashta- 
bula Ry. 

Darlow, Edw. R. : 

Buffalo & Sus<iuelmiiim R. R. 
Corp. 

Davies, G. W. : 

Kansjis City, Clinton & Spring- 
field Ry. 

Davis, B. F. ; 

Pere Marquette R. R. 

Davis, F. H.: 

Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 

Hocking Valley Ry. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R. 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry. 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern 
R. R. 

Toledo, St. Louis & Western R. R. 
Davis, H. G. : 

Coal & Coke Ry. 

Davis, J. L. : 

IjJew Orleans Great Northern R. R. 
Davis, J. M. : 

Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas 
Pacific Ry. 

Terminal R. R, Association of St. 
Louis. 

Davis, J. T, : 

Coal & Coke Ry. 

Davis, L. ; 

Boston & Albany R. R. 

Dawes, C. M, ; 

Chicago, Burlingtou & Quincy 
R. R. 

Toledo, Peoria & Western R. R. 
Day, Arthur; 

Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf Ry. 
Day, Henry B. : 

Boston & Maine R. R. 

Dean, A. D. ; 

Mississippi Central R. B. 

Dean, Herbert H. ; 

Buffalo & Susquehanna R. R. 
Corp. 


De Forest, Henry W. : 

Delaware & Hudson Co. 

Galveston, Harrisburg & San An- 
tonio Ry. ^ 

Houston & Texas Central R. R. 

Illinois Central R. R. 

Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas R. R. 

& S. S. Co. 

Southern Pacific Co. 

Texas & New Orleans R, R. 

De Forest, Robt. W. ; 

Central R. R. Co. of New Jersey. 
Lehigh & Hudson River Ry. 

D(‘ Gersdorff, Carl A.; 

S. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico 
Ry. 

Delano, F. A.; 

Chicago A Western Indiana R. R, 
I>t*lano, Warren: 

Atlantic Coast Line R. R. 

Louisville & Nashville R. R. 

Dennis, John B. ; 

Carolina, Clinchfield A Ohio Ry. 
D<‘|)ew, C. M. ; 

Canada Southern Ry. 

(■hicago & Northwestern Ry. 

Chicago, St. Paul, Mlimeapolls & 
Omaha Ry. 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 

St. Louis Ry. 

Delaware A' Hudson Co. 

Michigan (Vntrul R. R. 

New York Ceniral R. R. 

New York Central & Hudson, 
River R. R. 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis “.v 
R. R. . 

Lake Shore & IMlehlgon Southern 
Ry. 

d’Erlunger, Baron Emile Beaumont : 
Alabama, New Orleans, Texas A 
Pacific Junction Rys. Co. (Ltd.). 
Dewar, W. P. ; 

Mis.sourl, Oklahoma & Gulf Ry. ' 
Dexter, Philip; 

Boston & Lowell R. R. 

Dickinson, Edw. ; 

Kansas City, Mexico & Orient 
R. R. 

Dickinson, W. J. : 

l/ouisviile A Nashville R. R. 

New Orleans, Mobile A Chicago 

R. R. 

Dickson, Samuel: 

Reading Co. 

Dinkey, A. C. : 

Pittsburg. Bessemer A Lake Erie 

R. R. 

Dixon, Geo, D. ; 

Baltimore, Chesapeake A Atlantic. 
Ry. 

Cumberland Valley R. R. 

Lehigh A Hudson River Ry. 

Long Island R. R. 

Northern Central Ryi 
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Dixon, Geo. D. — Continued. 
Pennsylvania R. R. 

Philadelphia, Baltimore & Wash- 
injgon R. R. 

West Jersey & Seashore R. R. 
Dixon, R. B. : 

Baltimore, Chesapeake & Atlantic 
Ry. 

Doan, A. C. : 

IMinneapolis & St. Louis R. R. 
DodKe, Cleveland H. : 

El Paso & Southwestern Co. 
Dodson, C. W.: 

Memphis, Dallas & Gulf R. R. 
Doherty, Janies L. : 

Boston & Maine R. R. 

Donbam, Wallace B. : 

Carolina, Clinohfleld & Ohio Ry. 
Donnell, J. J. : 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R. R, 
Donovan, W. O. : 

Georgia & Florida Ry. 

Doran, Joseph I. ; 

Norfolk & Western Ry. 
Dorchester, C. B, ; 

Quanah, Acme & Pacific Ry. 
Douglas, Alex.: 

St. Louis & San Francisco R. R. 
Douglas, James: 

El Paso & Southwestern Co. 
Douglas, Walter: 

El Paso & Southwestern Co. 
Drake, F. H. : 

Louisiana & Arkansas Ry. 

Dresser, H. Ij. : 

Duluth, Missabe Northern Ry. 
Drew, Frank: 

Florida East Coast Ry. 

Drew, George L. : 

Florida East Coast Ry. 

Duer, B. W.: 

Georgia & Florida Ry. 

Dufour, W. C. : 

New Orleans Terminal Co. 

New Orleans, Texas & Mexico R. R. 
Dumaino, Frederic G. : 

Boston & Maine R. R. 

Duncan, E. C. : 

Norfolk Southern R. R. 

Dunlap, C. K. : 

Galveston, Harrisburg & San An- 
tonio Ry. 

Dunne, Edward F. : 

Illinois Central R. R. 

Dunsmuir, James: 

Canadian Pacific Ry, 

Du Pny, Raymond; 

Virginian Ry. 

Durban, F. A. : 

Cleveland, Akron & Cincinnati Ry. 
Durden, P. R. : 

Georgia & Florida Ry, 

Duval, H. Rieman: 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 


Earling, A. J. : 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry, 
Indiana Harbor Belt R. R. 

Union Pacific R. R. 

Earp, J. B. : 

Quanah, Acme & Pacific Ry. 
Eastman, Edwin G. : 

Boston & Maine R. R. 

Eaton, B. E. : 

Gulf & Ship Island R. R. 

Ecker, Fred H. : 

Detroit, Toledo & Ironton R. R. 
Edson, J. A.: 

Kansas City Southern Ry. 

Kansas City Terminal Ry. 
Edwards, T. O . : 

Central I’aclfic Ry. 

Eldredge, A. B. : 

Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic Ry. 
Elkins, Davis : 

Coal & Coke Ry. 

Elliott, Howard : 

Central New England Ry. 

New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford R. R. 

New York, Ontario & Western Ry. 
Rutland R. R. 

Ellis, J. H. : 

Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis 

Ry. 

New Orleans, ]\robile & Chicago 
R. R. 

Ellis, Rudolph : 

New York, Philadelphia & Nor- 
folk R. R. 

Pennsylvania R. R. 

Ellyson, J. Taylor: 

Richmond, Fredericksburg & Po- 
tomac R. R. 

Endicott, William C, : 

Boston & Lowell R. R. 

Engel, E. J. : 

St. Louis, Rocky Mountain & 
Pacific Ry. 

English, .T. W.: 

Atlanta & West Point R. R. ' ^ 
Central of Georgia Ry. 

Erb, Newman : 

Denver & Salt Lake R. R. 
Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R. 
Evans, Henry T. : 

Kentucky & Indiana Terminal 
R. R. 

Evans, J. H. : 

Savannah & Northwestern Ry. 
Fahnestock, H. C. : 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
R. R. 

Fahnestock, William: 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
R. R. 

Fall, J. H. : 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Ix>uls 
Ry. 
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Fargo, J. 0.: 

Chicago & North Western Ry. 
Farlee, Jacob S. : 

Buffalo & Susquehanna R. R. 
Farnura, C. S. : 

Huntingdon & Broad Top foun- 
tain R. R. & Coal Co. 

Farrell, J. A.: 

Chicago, Lake Shore & Eastern Ry. 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Ry. 
Farwell, J. V.: 

Chicago & North Western Ry. 
Fay, Thornwell : 

Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas R. R. 
& S. S. Co. 

Texas & New Orleans R. R. 
Febiger, C. C. : 

Philadelphia, Baltimore & 'Wash- 
ington R. R. 

Fell, H. E.: 

St. Louis, Rocky ]\Iountain & Pa- 
cific Ry. 

Felton, Samuel M. : 

Chicago Great Western R. R. 
Kansas City Terminal Ry. 

Pere Marquette R. R. 

Fenley, Oscar: 

Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis 
R.V. 

Fenno, John A. : 

Boston, Revere Beach & Lynn R. R. 
Ferguson, J. G. : 

Louisiana & Arkansas Ry, 
Ferguson, Walton: 

Detroit & Mackinac Ry. 

Field, E. C.: 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 

Ry. 

Field, J. S.: 

Chicago, Indiana & Southern R. R. 
Chicago, Terre Haute & South- 
eastern Ry. 

Peoria & Eastern Ry. 

Field, Stanley: 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 
Filbert, W. J.: 

Duluth, Mlssabe & Northern Ry. 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Ry. 

Fink, D. N. ; 

Mis.souri, Oklahoma & Gulf Ry. 
Finkblne, E. C.: 

Chicago Great Western R. R. 

Fish, Stuyvesant: 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry. 
Fisher, H. C.; 

Atlanta & West Point R. R. 

Fitch, W. F. : 

Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic 

Ry. 

Wisconsin Central Ry. 

Fitzgerald, John: 

Terminal R. R. Association of St 
Louis. 

Fltzhugh, W. H.: , 

Yazoo & Mississippi Valley R. R. 


I Fleming, Sir Sanford : 

! Canadian Pacific Ry. 

Follansbee, M. B. : 

Erie R. R. 

Forsyth, Harry : 

Detroit, Toledo & Ironton R. R. 
Fordyce, S. W. : 

Kansas City Soutliern Ry. 

St Louis & San Francisco R. R. 
Foster, R. : 

Boston & Albany Tl. R. 

Fowler, Thomas P. : 

Atchison, TojK'ka A Santa Fc Hy. 
Lehigh A Hudson River Ry. 

Pox, F. C. : 

St. Louis, Rocky Mountain & Pa- 
cific Ry. 

Foy, 0. E.: 

Norfolk Southern U. R. 

Francis, D. R. : 

IRissouri A North Arkansas U. 11. 
Frank, Edwin M. : 

Savannah A Northwest(‘rn Ry. 
Frank, Solomon: 

Maryland A Pennsylvania R. U. 
Franklin. J. E. : 

San Antonio. Uvalde A Gulf R. R. 
Franklin. Lewis B. : 

Colorado, Wyoming A Easlt'rn Ry. 
Franks, R. A. ; 

Bessemer A Lake Erie R. It. 
Pittsburg, Bessemer A Lake Erie 
R. R. 

Frazier, F. P. : 

Minneapolis A St. Louis R. R. 
Missouri. Kansas A Texas, Ry. 
Toledo, St. Louis A Western Ry. 
Frazier, George H. : 

Lehigli A Hudson River Ry. 
Freeman, J. W. : 

Missouri A North Arkansas R. U. 
Freeman, I’hoinas J. : 

International A Great Northern 

Texas A Pacific Hy. 

French, Amos T. : 

Northern Pacific Ry. 

Frew, W. N. : 

Pittsburg, Bessemer A Lake Erie 
R. R. 

Frick, H. C. : 

Atcliison, Topeka A Santa Fe Ry. 
Chicago A North Western Ry. 
Norfolk A Western Ry. 
Pennsylvania R. R. 

Philadelphia A Reading Ry. 
Reading Co. 

Frost, Frederic W. : 

Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern 
R. R. 

Pryor, Robert L. : 

Western New York A Pennsyl- 
vania Ry. 

Fuller, E. C. : 

Kanawha & Michigan Ry. 
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Fuller, S. L. : 

Seaboard Air Line liy. 

Virgrlnlan Ry. 

Oa|?e. Carl M. : 

HuntinR<lon & Broad Top Moun- 
tain R. R. & Coal Co. 

Gaines, M. W. : 

Aroostook Construction Co. 
Gallaway, R. M. : 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 

Ry. , 

St. Louis Southwestern Ry. 
vSouthern Ry. 

Texas & Pacific Ry. 

Wabash R. R. 

Gardiner, R. H.: 

Boston & Albany R. R. 

Gardner, Win. A. : 

Chicago & North Western Ry. 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha Ry. 

Indiana Harbor Belt R. R. 

Peoria & Pekin Union Ry. 

Garrett, Robert: 

Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 

Garrett, W. A. : 

Pere Marquette R. R. 

Gary, E. H. : 

Bessemer & Lake Erie R. R. 
Cliicago, Lake Shore & Eastern Ry. 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Ry. 

Erie R. R. 

Pitt.siuirg, Bessemer & Tiake Erie 
R.R . 

Gates, Frederick T. : 

We.sterii Maryland Ry. 

Geddes, Donald G. : 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 
Gibbs, C. C.: 

Galveston, Harrisburg Sc San An- 
tonio Ry. 

Gibson, N. A. : 

Oklahoma Central R. R. 

Gilbert S. C. : 

Cumberland Valley R. R. 

Gillett, L. l\r. : 

New York, Ontario & Western Ry. 
Gilman, L. C. : 

Spokane, Portland & Seattle Ry. 
Given, T. H. : 

Pittsburg, Bessemer & Lake Erie 
R. R. 

Gleed, Cha.s. S. : 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 
Glennon, E. T. : 

Chicago, Indiana & Southern R. R. 
Peoria & Eastern Ry. 

Godfrey, Lincoln: 

Pennsylvania R. R. 

Godchaux, F. A,: 

Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas R. R. 
& S. S. Co. 

Goelet, Robert: 

Southern Pacific Co. 

Wabash R. R. 


Goelet, Robert W. : 

Illinois Central R. R. 

Union Pacific R. R. 

Yazoo & Mississippi Valley R. R. 
Goodbody, Thomas B. : 

Savannah & Northwestern Ry. 
Goodyear, A. C. : 

New Orleans Great Northern R, R. 
Gordon, W. F. : 

Missouri Sc North Arkansas R. R. 
Gortner, William E. : 

St. Louis, Rocky ^lountain Sc Pa- 
cific Ry. 

Gould, Claude W. : 

Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern 

R. R. 

Gould, Edwin : 

Colorado Midland Ry. 

St. liOiiis Souihwestern Ry. 

Texas & Pacific Ry. 

Gould, Frank J. : 

International & Great Northern 
Ry. 

Texas & Pacific Ry. 

Gould, George J. : 

Denver Sc Rio Grande R. R. 
Texas Sc Pacific. Ry. 

Wabash R. R. 

Western y I aryl and Ry. 

Gonl<l, Howard : 

Texas & Pacific Ry. 

Gould, Kingdon: 

Denver Sc Rio Grande R. R. 
International & Great Northern 
Ry. 

Texas & Pacific Ry. 

Gould, W. T.: 

Nevada-C’aHfornia-Oregon Ry. 
Gowen, F. T. : 

Midi a ml Valley R. R. 

Gralinm, C. E. : 

Chesapeake Sc 01 do Ry. 

Hocking Valley Ry. 

Granbery, E. C. : 

Midland Valley R. R. 

Grant, Jolui W. : 

SoiitJiern Ry. 

Graves, Henry, jr. : 

Central R. It. Co. of New Jersey. 
Gray. Carl R. : 

Western yiaryland Ry. 

Green, F. W. : 

Louisiana Sc Arkansas Ry. 

Green, J. P. : 

Cleveland & Pittsburg R. R. 
Cuml)erland Vtdley R. R. 

Fort Wayne & Chicago Ry. 

Long Island R. R. 

New York, Philadelplua &. Nor- 
folk R. R. 

Norfolk & Western Ry. 
Pennsylvania Co. 

Pennsylvania R. R. 

Philadelphia, Baltimore & Wash- 
ington R. R. 
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Green, J. P. — Continuefl. 

Vandalia R. R. 

West Jersey & Seashore R. R. 
Western New York & Pennsyl- 
vania Ry. 

Greene, Jerome D. : 

AVestern Maryland Ry. 

Grlejr, A. S.: 

I St. Louis & San Francisco R. R. 
Geshain, T. B. : 

Georgia Southern A Florida Rv. 
Grier, T. A. : 

Peoria Ry. Terminal Co. 

Grim, W. R. : 

t Louisiana & Arkansas Ry. 
Grimston, Viscount : 

Alabama, Now Orleans, Texas & 
Pacific Junction Uys. Co. (Ltd.). 
Grlsch, Oscar: i 

Buffalo, Rocliostor Sc Pittshurgli 

Ry. 

Griswold, B. II., jr. : 

I " Maryland & IVnnsylvaniji R. R. 
GroiT, Robert H. : 

I-' Ilicliniond-AVasliington Co. 

Gross, H. J.: 

' Norfolk Soutliern R. R. 

Guinness, B. S, : 

I Kansas City Southern Ry. 

Hackney, Leonard J. : 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis Ry. 

New York Ciaitrnl R. U. 

Hadley, Arthur T. : 

New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford R, It. 

Haflf, D. J. : 

Kansas City, Mexico & Orient 

R. R. 

Hale, Arthur H. : 

I Concord & Montreal R. R.' 

Hall, Charles P. : 

Boston & ;Malne R. R. 

Hall, Henry: 

Mobile & Ohio R. R. 

Hall, H. F. : 

Kansas City, Mexico & Orient 
R. R. 

Halsall, AV. P.: 

Boston, Revere Bench & Lynn 
R. R. 

Hamilton, Alexander: 

Atlantic Coast Line R. R. 

Louisville & Nashville R, R. 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Po- 
tomac R. R. 

Hamilton, Charles: 

Nevada-Californin-Oregon Ry. 
Hamilton, T. B. : 

Terminal R. R. Association of St. 
Louis. 

Hamilton AVilliam P.; 

Erie R. R. 

New York^ Susquehanna Sc West- 
ern R, R. 
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Hamlin, C. C. ; 

Cripple Creek Central Ry. 
Hancock, J. D. : 

Pittsburgh, Youngstown & Ash- 
tabula Ry. 

Hand. D. B.: 

Mississippi Central R. R. 
Hannaford, J. M. : 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. 
Northern Pacific Ry. 

Spokane, Portland & Seattle Ry. 
Harrahan, AV. .L: 

Richmond, Fredericksburg A Po- 
tomac K. II. 

Richmond-AVashington Co. 
Seaboard Air IJue Ry. 

Harding, J. H. : 

Central New England Ry. 

New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford R. R. 

Southern Pacific Co. 

AVabash R. U. 

Harkness, C. AV. ; 

Chb-ago, Aiilwaukee A St. Paul 
Ry. 

Soutliern Pacific Co. 

Harrlrnan, J. W. : 

Norfolk Southern R. R. 

Ilarriman, AA'. Averell: 

Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 

Illinois Central R. R. 

Thiion Pacific R. R. 

Harris, B. H. : 

• Chicago, Aiilwaukec Sc Gary Ry. 
Harris. George B. : 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. 
Colorado & Southern Ry. 

Harris, .lohn F. : 

St. Louis & San Francisco R, It. 
Harrison, C. C. : 

Philmlelphia Sc Reading Ry. 
Reading Co. 

Harrison. Fairfax: 

Alahanui Great Southern R. R: 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 
Ry. 

Cincinnati, New Orleans A Texas 
; Pacific Ry. 

Georgia Southern A Florida Rv. 
Mobile A Ohio R. R. 

Richmond, Fredericksburg A Po- 
‘ toniac It. R. 
Riebmond-Washington Co. 

Southern Ry. 

A'irginia A Southwestern Ry. 

Hart, L. S. : 

New Orleans Great Northern It. R. 
Harvey, W. A^: 

Alabama A A^lcksbiirg Ry. 

Hawks, James D. : 

Detroit A Mackinac Ry, 

Hebden, R. Y. : 

Duluth, South Shore A Atlantic 

Ry. 
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Heilner, Samuel: 

Colorado, Wyoming & Eastern Ry. 
Heitman, F. A. : 

Houston & Texas Central R. R. 
Helm, John L. : 

Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis 
Ry. 

Hemingway, J. S. : 

Central New England Ry. 
Hemingway, W. L. ; 

l\Iissouri & North Arkansas R. R. 
Hemphill, A. J. : 

St. Louis Southwestern Ry. 
Homlerson, C. C. : 

Memphis. Dallas & Gulf R. R. 
Hendley, C. M. : 

Coal Coke Ry. 

Henry, John J. : 

Western New York & Pennsyl- 
vania Ry. 

Herbert, J. M. : 

Colorado, Wyoming & Eastern Ry. 
Herrin, William F. : 

Central Pacific Ry. 

Northwestern Pacific R. R. 

South Pacific Coast Ry. 
Heuermann, George W. : 

San Antonio & Aransas Pass Ry. 
Hewitt, Erskine: 

St. Louis, Rocky Mountain & Pa- 
cific Co. 

Hiester, Isaac: 

Reading Co. 

Higgins, R. H. : 

Mississippi Central R. R. 
Higginson, Frames li. : 

Roston & Lowell R, R. 

Hill, James J. : 

Cf»lorado & Southern Ry.'^ 

Hill, James N. : 

Colorado & Southern Ry. 

Northern Pacific Ry. 

Hill, L. W. : ' 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
R. R. 

Hillard, C. W. : 

New Orleans, Mobile & Chicago 
R. R. 

Hine, F. L. : 

Rock Island Co. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Ry. 

Hines, Walker D. : 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 
Hitch, R. M. : 

Savannah & Northwestern Ry. 
Holden, Hale: 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 

R.R. 

Colorado & Southern Ry. 

Kansans City Terminal Ry. 

Toledo, Peoria & Western Ry. 
Holland, W. P. : 

Yazoo & Mississippi Valley li. R. 


Holt, Charles S. : 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois R. R. 
Holt, Herbert S. : 

Canadian Pacific Ry. 

Hood, William : 

Canadian Pacific Ry. 

Hopkins, Guy: 

Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas R. R, 
& S. S. Co. 

Hopkins, W. R. : 

Cleveland Short Line Ry. 

Horan, .Tames F. : 

Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic 
R. R. 

Horton, W. S. : 

Peoria & Pekin Union Ry. 

ITosnier, Charles R. : 

Canadian Pacific Ry. 

Hoachkiss, C. W. : 

Virginian Ry. 

Houston. A. W. : 

San Antonio & Aransas Pass Ry. 
Howard, A. R. : 

International & Great Northern 
Ry. 

Howard, A. W. : 

Chicago, Terre Haute & South- 
eastern Ry. 

Howard, R. H. : 

New Orleans Great Northern R. R. 
Howell, .John W. : 

Midland Valley R, R, 

Hoyt, James H. : 

Hocking Valley Ry. 

Hubbard, Thomas H. : 

Toledo, St. Louis & Western R. R. 
Wabash R. R. 

Hudson, R. N. : 

I.ouisville, Henderson & St. Louis 

Ry. 

Huffler, .T. C.. jr. : 

Georgia & Florida Ry. 

Hughart. .T. II. P. : 

Grand Rapids & Indiana Ry. 
Hughitt, Marvin: 

Chicago & North Western Ry. 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha Ry. 

Indiana Harbor Belt R. R. 
Michigan Central R. R. 

New York Central & Hudson 
River R. R. 

New York Central R. R. 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
R. R. 

Union Pacific R. R. 

Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
Ry. 

Humphrey, Alex P. : 

Kentucky & Indiana Terminal 
R. R. 

Hunter, John H. : 

Savannah & Northwestern Ry. 
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Huntington, P. R. : 

Hocking Valiey Ry. 

Huntington, H. E. : 

Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 

Hocking Valley Ry. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R. 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry. 
Southern I’aciflc Co. 

Toledo, St. Louis & Western R. R. 
Huntsman, O. B. : 

Texas & Pacific Ry. 

Hurdle, Frederick: 

Kansas City, Mexico & Orient 
R. R. 

Hurley, E. N. : 

Chicago Great Western R. R. 
Hurst, W. C. : 

Peoria & Pekin Union Ry. 

Ilustis, .Tames H. : 

Boston & Maine R. R. 

Iliitcliins, 0. : 

Colorado, Wyoming & Eastern Ry. 
Hutchin.s, J. G. : 

Illinois Southern Ry. 

Hutchinson, J. B. : 

Baltimore, Chesapeake & Atlantic 
Ry. 

Hyains, G. M. ; 

Virginian Ry. 

Hyde, .Tohn S. : 

Maine Central R. R. 

Tinhrie, James: 

Savannah & Northwestern Ry. 
Ingersoll, C. E. : 

Midland Valley R. R. 

Pennsylvania R. R. 

Irvine, William: 

Wisconsin Central Ry. 

Irwin, W. T. : 

Peoria Ry. Terminal Co. 

Iselin, Adrian, jr. : 

Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg Ry. 
Chicago, Indianapoiis & Louisville 
Ry. 

Mobile & Ohio R. R. 

Southern Ry. 

Iselin, C. O’D. : 

Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg Ry. 
Iselin, Ernest: 

Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg Ry. 
Mobile & Ohio R. R. 

Iselin, O’Donnell: 

Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg Ry. 
Iselin, William E. : 

Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg Ry. 
Jackson, B. A.: 

Norfolk Southern R. R. 

Jack.son, R. A. : 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
R.R. 

Jackson, W. J. : 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois R. R. 
Chicago & Western Indiana R. R. 
Jaques, 8. R. ; ^ 

Central of Georgia Ry. 


Jaffray, C. T. : 

Wisconsin Central Ry. 

James A. Curtiss: 

Rock Island Co. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Paciiic Ry. 
KI Paso & Southwestern Co. 
Northei-n Paciiic Ry. 

James, C. E. : 

(Vntral of Georgia Ry. 

Janies, C. I. : 

New Orleans Groat Northern R. IL 
James, N. : 

Northern Central Ry. 

Jarvis, George T. : 

Rutland It. R. 

Jarvie, J. N. .* 

Southern Paciiic Co. 

Jeffery, E. T. : 

Colorado Midland Ry. 

Denver iV: Rio (Trande R. R. 

Texas &, Pacific Ry. 

M’abash R. R. 

Jemison, Robert : 

Alabama Great Southern R. R. 
Southern Ry. Co. 

Jenkins, G(‘orge C. : 

Maryland & Pennsylvania R. R. 
Jenkins, Michael : 

Allantic Coast Line R. R. 
Louisville & Nashville R. R. 
Northern Central Ry 
Jenks, John S., jr. : 

Midland ^'alley R. R. 

.Terome, Frank .1. : 

Cleveland, (h'licinnnti, Chicago & 
St. liouis Ry. (\). 

Cleveland Siiort Line Ry. 

New York Central R. R. 

Jobes, A. C. : 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 
Johnson, L. E. : 

Norfolk & WesU'rn Ry. 

Johnson, W. 0. : 

Chicago &, Western Indiana R. R. 
Johnson, W. T. : 

Kansas City, Clinton & Springfield 
Ry. 

Jones, C. D. : 

Mississii)pi Central R. R. 

.Tones, Charles H. : 

Kansas City, Mexico & Orient 
R. R. 

,T(mes, F. .1. : 

Cleveland & Pittsburg R. R. 

Jones, G. E. : 

Gulf & Ship Island R. R. 

.Tones, Howel : 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Pe Ry. 
Jones, J. H. : 

Houston & Texas Central R. R. 
International & Great Northern 
Ry. 

Jones, J. T. : 

Gulf & Ship Island R. R. 
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Jones, Larz A. : 

Alabama & Vicksburg Ky. 

New Orleans & Northeastern II. R. 
New Orleans Terminal Oo. 
Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific 
Ry. 

Jones, M. E. : 

Gulf & Ship Island R. R. Co. 

Jones, P. : 

Cleveland, Akron & Cincinnati 

R.R. 

Jordan, J. A.: 

Green Bay & Western R. R. 
.lullliard, A. D. ; 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe It. R. 
Ivalm, Otto H. : 

Union Pacific R. R. 

Kaul, J. L.: 

Alabama Great Southern R. R. 
Kean, Hamilton F. : 

Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg Ry. 
Kearney, E. F. : 

Texas & Pacific Ry. 

Kearns, Thomas: 

San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt 
Lake R. R. 

Keefe, J. S, : 

Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf Ry. 
Keeley, W, V.: 

Chicago, Burlington & Quiucy 

R. R. 

Keep, Chauncey: 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois R. R. 
Chicago & North Western Ry, 
Kelley, Howard G. : 

Chicago & Western Indiana R. R. 
Kemper, W. T. : 

Kansas City, Mexico & Orient 
R. R. 

Kempton, E. S. : 

Duluth, Missabe & Northern Ry. 
Kennedy, M. C. : 

Cumberland Valley R. R. 

Norfolk & Western Ry. 

Kennedy, S. G. : 

St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico 
Ry. 

Kenefick, William : 

Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf Ry. 
Kepler, G. W. ; 

Bessemer & Lake Erie R, R. 
Pittsburg, Itessemer & Lake Erie 
R. R. 

Kerckhoflf, W. G. : 

San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt 
Lake R. R. 

Kerens, R. C. : 

Coal & Coke Ry. 

San Pedro, Ia)s Angeles & Salt 
Lake R. R. 

Kerr, D. G, : 

Bessemer & Lake Erie R. R. 
Duluth, Missabe & Northern Ry. 
Pittsburg, Bessemer & Lake Erie 

R. R. 
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Kerr, John B. : 

New York, Ontario & Western Ry. 
Co. 

Keyser, R. Brent: 

Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 

Kilgo, John C. : 

Southern Ry. Co. 

Kimball, David P. : 

Chicago & North Western Ry. 
Chicago, St. Paul, Miiineaiwlis & 
Omaha Ry. 

Kimball, Benjamin A. : 

Concord & Montreal R. R. 

Kimball, George IM. : 

Concord & ^lontreul R. R. 

King, G. L. : 

Central Pacific Ry. 

South Pacific Coast Ry. 

King. W. V. : 

Kansas City, Mexico & Orient 
R. R. 

Kiimear, Wilson S. : 

Seal)oar<l Air Line Ry. 

Kirby, Fred M. : 

Lehigh Valley II. II. 

Mis.sissippl Central R. R. 
Kittre<lge, E. W. : 

Cincinnati. New Orleans & Texas 
Pacific Ry. 

Klel)urg, Robert J. : 

St. Louis, Brownsville Sc Mexico 
Ry. 

Knapp, K. K.: 

Chicago, Lake Sliore S: Eastern 
Ry, 

Elgin, Joliet Sc Eastern Ry. 
Knowiton, INIarcus P. : 

Boston & Maine R. R. Co. 

Knox, S. H. : 

Ml.ssl.ssippi Central R. R. 

Koehler, Hugo A. : 

St. Louis, Rocky Mountain & 
Pacific Co. 

Koehler, Max : 

St. I.ouis, Rocky Mountain & 
Pacific Co. 

Kooiitz, F. L. : 

Chicago, Lake Shore & Eastern 

Ry. 

Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Ry. 
KrauthofP, Louis G. : 

Chicago & Alton R. R. 

Krech, Alvin W. : 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois R. R. 
Norfolk Southern R. R. 

Wabash R. R. 

Western Maryland Ry. Co. 
Kruttsohnitt, Julius: 

Chicago & Alton R. R. 

Galveston, Harrisburg & San An- 
tonio Ry. 

Houston & Texas Central. 
Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas R. R. 
& S. S. Co. 
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Krut tschnitt, J ul ius— Continued. 
Southern Pacific Co. 

Texas & New Orleans H. R. 

Kurns, J. M. : 

Detroit, Toledo & Iroiituu R. R. 
Kurrie, H. R. : 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 

Ry. 

Lamb, E. T. : 

Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic 
R. R. 

Lament, Thomas W. : 

Northern Pacific Ry. Co. 

Lane, Mills B. : 

Seaboard Air Line Ry. 

Savannah & Nortliwestern Ry, 
Lane, W. C. : 

Alabama Great Southern R. R, 
Virginia & Southwestern Ry, 
Lanier, C. : 

(fieveland & Pittsburg. 

Fort Wayne & Chicago Ry. 
Southern Ry. Co. 

Lawlor, O.scar: 

San Pe<lro, Los Angeles & Salt 
Lake R. R. 

Lawton, A, R. : 

Atlanta & West Point R. R. Co. 
Central of Georgia Ry. 

Western Ry. of Alabama. 

Lazarus, Sam: 

Quanali, Acme & Pacific Ry. 

.Lea, I’reston: 

Philadelphia, Baltimore & Wash- 
ington R, R. 

IvOdyard, H. B. : 

Canada Southern Ry. 

Indiana Harbor Belt R. R. Co. 
Michigan Central R. It. Co, 
Ledyard, L. C. : 

Canada Southern Ry. 

Pittsburg, Fort Wayne & Chicago 
R. il. 

Michigan Central R. R. Co. 
Northern Pacific Ry. Co. 

I.ee, Arthur: 

Coal Coke Ry. 

Lee, F. B. : 

West Jersey & Seashore R. R. 
I.eipor, C. I. : 

New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk 

R. R. 

Lcmann, Myer: 

New Orleans & Northeastern R. R. 
Lemlng, M. E. ; 

San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf R. R. 
Leonard, J. C. : 

Baltimore, Chesapeake & Atlantic 
Ry. 

Leonard, W. E. : 

Gulf & Ship Island R. R. Co. 
liossley, Geo. H. : 

Oklahoma Central R. U, 

Lewis, E.C.: • 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
Ry. 


Lewis, Westou: 

Maine Central R. R. 

Llghtner, A. D. : 

New Orleans, Texas & Mexico 
R. R. 

Linen, J. A, : 

Delaware & Hudson Co. 

Lisman, F. J. : 

Oklahoma Central U. R. 

Loescli, F. J. : 

South Chicago & Southern R. It. 
Lombard, G. M. : 

Georgia & Florida Ry. 

Long, K. O. : 

Gt'orgia Southern & Florida lly. 
Long, O. D. : 

Florida East Coast Ry. 

Lcu-ee, L. F. : 

Baltimore & Ohio R. It. 

Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton 

Ry. 

Delaware & Hudson Co. 

Erie It. R. 

Seaboard Air Line Ity. 

Kaiisa.s City Southern Ry. 

New York. Ontario ^ Western Uy. 
Co. 

Southtu'ii Pacific Co. 

Louis, W. L.: 

Elgin, Joilct & Eastern Ry. 
Lovelace, F. L. : 

New York, Ontario k ^Vesterll Uy. 
Lovett, R. S. : 

Central of Georgia Ry. 

CMdoago & Alton R. R. 

Cleveiaiul, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis Ry. 

Delaware <Sc Hudson Co. 

Illinois Central R. R. 
liUke Erie & Western R. It. 

New York Central R. R. 

New York Central & Hudson River 
R. R. 

Neu' York, Chicago k St. T.ouis 
R. R. 

San ivdro, Los Angeles & Suit 
Lake R. R. 

Union Pacific R. R. 

Y'azoo & Mississippi Valley R, R. 
Low, jr., W\ G. : 

Savannah aV: Northwestern Ry. 
Lowry, Horace : 

Minneapolis, St. Paul Sault Ste. 
IMarie Ry. 

Li) wry, Robert J. : 

Atlanta, Birmingham k At!anti<‘ 
R. R. 

Lucas, .John H. : 

Kansas (Mty, Clinton & Spi'ing- 
field Ry. 

Lucas, William 0. : 

Kansas City, Clinton & Spring- 
field Ry. 

Luttgen, Walter: 

Illiuols Central R. R. 
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Lyerly, C. A.: 

Alabama Great Southern R. R. 
I.yford, W. H. : 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois R. R, 
Lyman, Arthur: 

Boston & Lowell R. R. 

Lynde, S. C.; 

Chicago, St. Paul, Minnesota & 
Omaha Ry. 

I^yon, J. D. : 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R. R. 
MacKie, J. Steuart: 

Chicago & Alton R. R. 

Toledo, St. Louis & Western R. R. 
MacMillan, F. C. : 

San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf R. R. 
l^IacNeill, G. M. : 

Cripple Creek Central Ry. 

MacRae, Donald : 

Atlantic Coast Line R. R. 
McAllister, Rutherford : 

Buffalo & Susquehanna R. R. Corp. 
McBiirney, E. P. : 

Georgia Southern & Florida Ry. 
IMcCabe. I). T. : 

Cleveland, Akron & Cincinnati Ry. 
Grand Rapids & Indiana Ry. 
Pennsylvania Co. 

Pittsburg, Youngstown & Ashta- 
bula Ry. 

Vandalia R. R. 

McCarty, R. E. : 

Cleveland, Akron & Cincinnati Ry. 
McCaw, J. N. : 

Georgia Southern & Florida Ry. 
McChesney, jr., W. G. : 

Terminal R. R. Association of St. 
Louis. 

McCloskey, Hugh: 

Morgan’s I.ouislana & Texas R. R. 
& S. S. Co. 

McCormack, G. B. : 

Central of Georgia Ry. 
McCormick, C. II. : 

Chicago & North Western Ry. 
McCormick, E. O. : 

Central Pacific Ry. 

Northwestern Pacific R. R. 

South Pacific Coast Ry. 
McCullough, C. : 

Pittsburg, Fort Wayne & Chicago 
Ry. 

McCullough, John G. : 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 
Erie R. R. 

New York, Susquehanna & West- 
ern R. R. 

McDonald, Morris: 

Maine Central R. R. 

McGarrah, G. W.: 

Erie R. R. 

New York, Susquehanna & West- 
ern R, R. 

McGonagle, W. A.: 

Duluth, MIssabe & Northern Ry. 


McHarg, Henry K.: 

Detroit & Mackinac Ry. 

New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford R. R. 

New York, Ontario & Western 
Ry. 

McHarg, Henry K., jr. ; 

Detroit & Mackinac Ry. 

McIntyre, William H.: 

San Antonio & Aransas Pass R. R. 
McKean, Henry P. : 

Reading Co. 

McLean, Benjamin F. : 

Kansas City, Mexico & Orient 
R. R. 

McLean, .Tames: 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Ry. 

El Paso & Southwestern Co. 

Rock Island Co. 

McManus, P. L. : 

Kentucky & Indiana Terminal 
R. R. 

McMillan, J. D.: 

Wisconsin Central Ry. 

McMurtry, George G. : 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Ry. 

Rock Island Co. 

McNair, E. O. : 

Cripple Creek Central Ry. 
McNicoll, David : 

Canadian Pacific Ry. 

McRoberts, Samuel: 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 
Kansas City Southern Ry. 
Virginian Ry. 

McSwlney, W. F. : 

Chicago, Milwaukee & Gary Ry, 
Macdowell, William G. : 

Norfolk & Western Ry. 

Mackall, W. W. : 

Atlantic Coast Line R. R, 

Mackay, Robert: 

Canadian Pacific Ry. 

Macomber, George E. : 

Maine Central R, R. 

Macy, George H. : 

St. Louis Southwestern Ry. 
Maddox, Robert F. ; 

Seaboard Air Line Ry. 

Madeira, Percy: 

Buffalo & Susquehanna R. R, 
Corp. 

Maher, N. D. : 

Norfolk & Western Ry. 

Mallory, W. B.: 

Yazoo & Mississippi Valley R. R, 
Maloney, Walter J. : 

Detroit, Toledo & Ironton R, B. 
Malcott, V. T. : 

Vandalia R. R. 

Mann, Isaac T. : 

Carolina, Cllnchfleld & Ohio Ry. 
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Mansfield, Howard; 

Cuba R. R. 

Mapother, W. L. : 

Louisville & Nashville R. R. 
Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis 
Ry. 

Markham, C. H. : 

Central of Georgia Ry. 

Illinois Central R. R, 

Peoria & Pekin Union Ry. 

Yazoo & Mississippi Valley R. R. 
Marston, Edgar L. ; 

Denver & Rio Grande R. R. 
Western Maryland Ry. 

Marston, E. S. : 

Virginian Ry. 

Martin, W. L. : 

Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie Ry. 

Wisconsin Central Ry. 

Mather, W. G. : 

Cleveland & Pittsburg II. R. 
Matte.son, Frank W. : 

New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford R. R. 

Matthews, S. C. : 

Colorado Midland Ry. 

IVlatthews, W. D. : 

Canadian Pacific Ry. 

Maxwell, Francis T. : 

New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford R. R. 

NeAv York, Ontario & Western Ry. 
Maxwell, Howard W. : 

Central R. R. of New Jersey. 
May, Augustus li. : 

New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford R. R. 

Meldrum, N. S. ; 

Seaboard Air Line Ry. 

Merriam, Seward L. ; 

Perre Marquette R. R. 

Merry day, W. A. : 

Georgia Southern & Florida Ry. 
Meyers, W. H.: 

Baltimore, Chesapeake & Atlantic 

Ry. 

Michaelson, Herman: 

Cuba R. R. 

Middendorf, J. Wm.: 

Seaboard Air Line Ry, 

Milbank, Dunlevy: 

Texas & Pacific Ry. 

Miller, Andrew J. : 

Kan.sas City Southern Ry. 

Rock Island Co. 

Miller, Homer A. : 

Chicago & North Western Ry. 
Miller, H. I.: 

Buffalo & Susquehanna R. R. 
Corp. 

New Orleans Great Northern R. R. 
Miller, H. W.; 

Kentucky & Indiana Terminal 

R. R. 


Miller, T. F. : 

San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt 
Lake R. R. 

Milligan, Edward; 

New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford R. R. 

New York, Ontario & Western 
Ry. 

Milliken, Chas. A.: 

Bangor & Aroostook R. R. 

IMills, Geo. .L ; 

Central of Georgia Ry. 

Milks, Ogden: 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. 
Erie R. R. 

New York Central & Hudson 
River R. R. 

New York Central R. R. 

Rock Island Cr>. 

Southern Pacific Co. 

Mitchell, .Tohn .1. : 

Chicago & Alton R. R. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 

Ry. 

Colorado & Southern Ry. 

Kansas City Southern Ry. 
Pittshurgli, Fort Wayne He Chicago 
Ry. 

Mohler, A. L. ; 

Kansas City Terminal Ry. 
Monroe, ,T. Blanc: 

Now Orleans & Northeastern R. R, 
Vicksburg, Shreveport k Pacific 
Ry. 

Monserrate, IVi. D. : 

San Antonio k Aransas Pass Ry. 
Monson, Lord : 

Kansas City, Mexico k Orient 

R. R. 

Moon, Dewitt C. : 

Cleveland Short Line Ry. 

Moore, Edward S. : 

Chicago, Rock Island k Pacific 

Ry. 

Lehigh Valley R. R. 

Rock Island Co. 

Moore, Henry : 

Louisiana & Arkansas Ry. 

Moore, Jas. H. : 

Chicago, Rock Island k Pacific 
R. R. 

Chicago, Rock Island k Pacific Ry. 
Rock Island Co. 

Mooi’e, Paul : 

Rock Island Co. 

Moore, Wm. H. : 

Chieago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. 
Delaware, Lackawanna & West*^rn 
R. R. 

liehigh Valley R. R. 

Rock Islaud Co. 

Moran, A. D. : 

Detroit & Mackinac Ry. 
Nevada-Callfornia-Oregon Ry. 
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Moran, Chas. ; 

Nevada-Californla-Oregon Ry. 
Morawetz, Victor: 

Norfolk & Western Rj, 

Morgan, J. P. : 

Northern Pacific Ry. 

Morris, E. B. : 

Pennsylvania Co. 

Pennsylvania U. R. 

Morrison, Thos. : 

Pittsburgh, Bessemer & Lake Erie 
R. R. 

Morrison, Wm. H. : 

Pittsburgh, Youngstown & Ashta- 
bula Ry. 

Morron, John R. : 

Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 

Chicago Great Western R. R. 
Morrow, Walter K. : 

International & Great Northern 

Ry. 

IMorse, E. R. : 

Rutland R. R. 

Morton, Joy: 

Chicago & Alton R. R. 

Moses, Wm. H. : 

Concord & Montreal R. R. 

Mudge, H. U. : 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Ry. 

Mulvane, J. R. : 

Kansas City, Mexico & Orient 

R. R. 

Munn, J. P. : 

Texas & Pacific Ry. 

Munson, J. B, : 

Georgia Southern & Florida Ry. 
Murdock, S. T. : 

Chicago, Indianapolis & TjOuisvIlle 

Ry. 

Murphy, J. E. : 

Central of Georgia Ry. 

Murray, Oscar G. : 

Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton 
Ry. 

Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas 
Pacific. 

Myers, W. H. : 

New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk 

R. R. 

Northern Central Ry. 
Pennsylvania R. R. 

Philadelphia, Baltimore & Wash- 
ington R. R. 

West Jersey & Seashore R. R. 
Nance, O. H. : 

St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico 

Ry. 

Nanton, A. M. : 

Canadian Pacific Ry. 

Neff, N. : 

Cleveland, Akron & Cincinnati Ry. 
Nelson, 0. 0.: 

Kansas City, Ciinton & Springfield 
Ry. 


Nelson, J. M.; 

Haiti, Chesapeake & Atlantic Ry. 
Nesbitt, Abram: 

Lehigh Valley R. R. 

Newbold, A. B.: 

Midland Valley R. R. 

Newcomer, Waldo: 

Atlantic Coast Line R. R. 
Northern Central Ry. 

Newell, G. R.: 

Miuneaiwlis, St Paul & Sault Sto. 
Marie Ry. 

Newman, W. H, : 

Canada Southern Ry. 

Chicago, Indiana & Southern R. R. 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago <Js: 

St. Louis Ry. 

Cleveland Sliort Line Ry. 

Indiana Harbor Belt R. R. 

Lake Erie & Western R. R, 
Micliigan Central R. R. 

New York Central & Hudson River 
R. R. 

New York Central R. R. 

New York, Cliicago & St T.oids 
R. R. 

Pittsburgh & I-ake Erie R. R. 
Rutland R. R. 

Lake Shore & ;Michigan Soutlicrn 

By. 

Ney, Rudolph: 

Midland Valley R. It. 

Nicols, Edw. T. : 

Colorado & Southern Ry. 
Nicholson, S. M. : 

Norfolk Soulliern R. R. 

Nicoll, Benjamin: 

Texas & Pacific Ry. 

Niles, Henry C. : 

IMar, viand & Pennsylvania It. R. 
Niven, J. B. : 

Kansas City, Mexico & Orient R.R. 
Nixon, W. C. : 

Kansas City Terminal Ry. 

New Orleans, IMobile & Chicago 
R. R. 

New Orleans, Texqs & Mexico R.R. 
St Louis A- San Francisco R. R. 
Terminal R. It. Association of St. 
Louis. 

Noonan, W. T. : 

Bufffilo, Rochester & Pittsburg Ity. 
Norton, Porter; 

Western New Y'ork & Pennsyl- 
vania Ry. 

Oak, C. E. : 

Bangor & Aroostook R. R. 
Oakman, W. G. : 

Alabama Great Southern R. R. 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg ity. 
Long Island R. R. 

Louisville & Nashville R. It. 

Odell, J. T. : 

Pittsburg, Bessemer & Lake Eric 

R. R. 
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Officer, A. H.: 

St Louis, Rocky Mountain & Pa- 
cific Co. 

Ogden, Isaac G. : 

Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic 

Ry. 

Minneapolis, St, Paul & Sault Sie. 
Marie Ry. 

Oglesby, Ira D. : 

Midland Valley R. R. 

Oglesby, Ira D., jr. : 

Midland Valley R. R. 

Olcott, W. J.: 

Duluth, Missabe & Northern Ry. 
Olyphant, R. IM. ; 

Delaware & Hudson Co. 

Opdyke, Win. S. : 

Delaware & Hudson Co. 

Osborn, Wra. Church: 

Detroit, Toledo & Ironton R. R. 

El Paso & Southwestern Co. 

Osier, Sir Edinund B. : 

Canadian Pacific Ry. 

Owen, Carl M. : 

Colorado, Wyoming & Eastern Ry. 
Owen, W. F. : 

New Orleans, IVtoblle & Chicago 
R. R,: 

Palmer, Edgar: 

Green Bay & Western R. R. 
Palmer, W. S.; 

Northwestern Pacific R. R. 

Park, W. L.: 

Peoria & Pekin Union Ry, 
Terminal R. R. Association of St 
Louis. 

Parker, A. D. : 

Colorado & Southern Ry. 

Parker, E. B. : 

Galveston, Harrisburg & San An- 
tonio Ry. 

Texas & New Orleans R. R. 
Parker, Walter M. : 

Concord & ^Montreal R. R. 
Parrott, G. W. : 

Georgia Southern & Florida Ry. 
Patterson, C. S. : 

Pennsylvania Co, 

Pennsylvania R. R. 

Patton, Win. A.: 

New York, Philadelphia & Nor- 
folk R, R. 

Paul, Drexel A. J. : 

Huntingdon & Broad Top Moun- 
tain R. R. & Coal Co. 

Paul, R. H. ; 

Florida East Coast Ry. 

Payaon, A. H. : 

Northwestern Pacific R. R. 
Peabody, Ghas. A.: 

Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 

Central of Georgia Ry. 

Delaware & Hudson Co. 

Illinois Central R. R. 

Pittsburg, Fort Wayne A Chicago 

Ry. 


I^eabody, Chas. A. — Continuetl. 

Union Pacific R. R. 

Yazoo & Mississippi Valley R. R. 
Pearson, E. J. : 

Kansas City Terminal Ry. 
Terminal R. R. Association of St. 
Louts. 

Pearson, F. S. : 

Denver & Salt I.ake R. R. 

Pearson, Ward E. : 

Minneapolis & St. liouls R. R. 
Peck, E. S.: 

Mississippi Central R. R. 

Peck, F. I.. : 

Mississippi Central R. R. 

P(‘ck, O. L. : 

Cleveland, Akron & Cincinnati Ry. 
Graml Rapids & Bidiana Ry. 
Pennsylvania Co. 

Pittsburgh, Youngstown & Ashta- 
bnia Ry. 

Vandnlia R. R. 

Peck, William H. : 

Duluth, South Shore A Atlantic 
By. 

Pendleton, A. S. : 

Georgia Southern & Florida Ry. 
Pennington, E. : 

Minneapolis. St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie Ry. 

Wisron.sin Central Ry. 

Penrose, Spencer; 

Ci'ipple Creek Central Ry. 

Perkins. A. T. : 

Chicago, ^lilwankee & Gary Ry. 
Missouri & North Arkansas R. R. 
St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico 
Ry. 

Perkins, (’harles E. : 

Chicago, Biirliiitrtun & Quincy 
R. R. 

Perkins, E. R. : 

Cleveland & Pittsburgli It. R. 
Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Cliioago 
Ry. 

Perkins, G, W. : 

Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton 

R.V. 

Erie R. R. 
l*erry, E, .T. : 

Kansas City, Clinton & Springfield 
Ry. 

I*erry, M. .T. ; 

Norfolk Southern R. R. 

Peter, .Tames B. : 

Perre Marquette R. R. 

Peter, J, S. : 

San Antonio & Aransas Pass Ry. 
Peters, Ralph: 

Long Island R. R. 

Petit, L. J. : 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St Paul 
Ry. 

Peyton, J. H. : 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
Ry. 
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Phipps, Lawrence C. : 

Denver & Suit Lake R. R. 

Pierce, H. H. : 

St. Louis & San Francisco R. R. 
Pierce, W. S. ; 

Colorado Midland Ry. 

St. Louis Southwestern Ry. 
Wabash R. R. 

IMllot, C. G. : 

Texas & New Orleans R. R. 
Pillsbury, G. S. : 

Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie Ry. 

Pillsbury, E. S. : 

Norlhwestern Pacific R. R. 
Pillsbury, J. S. : 

Wisconsin Central Ry. 

Pinkney, H. K. : 

Peoria & Pekin Union Ry. 

Plant, M. F.: 

Atlantic Coast Line R. R. 

Chica},^(), Indianapolis & Louisville 
Ry. 

Pleasants, William H. ; 

Central of Georgia Ry. 

Pomeroy, Robert W. : 

Erie R. H. 

Ponder, A. R. : 

San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf R. R. 
Ponsonby, C. W. : 

Alabama, New Orleans, Texas & 
Pacific Junction Rys. (Ltd.). 
Poor, A. J. : 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry. 
Porter, Charles: 

Chicago, Terra Haute & South- 
eastern Ry. 

Porter, George F. : 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois R. R. 
Porter, H. H. : 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois R. R. 
Porter, J. T. 

Mississippi Central R. R. 

Porter, William H. : 

Pere Marquette R. R. 

Potter, Mark W. : 

C’uiuberland Corp. 

Powell, G. M. : 

Pdorida East Coast Ry. 

Powell, T. C. : 

Alabama Great Southern R. R. 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas 
Pacific Ry. 

Terminal R. R. Association of St. 
Louis. 

Powell, R. T. : 

Midland Valley R. R. 

Powers, R. E. : 

Gulf & Ship Island R. R. 

Pratt, C. M. : 

Long Island R. R. 

Prutt, John T. : 

New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford R. R. 

Pendergast, James M. : 

Boston & Maine R. R. 


Prentice, John H. : 

Alabama Great Southern R. R. 
Virginia & Southwestern Ry. 
Preston, Henry M. : 

Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific 

Ry. 

Price, G. E. : 

Coal & Coke Ry. 

I’rlest, George T. : 

Kansas City, Clinton & Spring- 
field Ry. 

Priest, H. S. : 

Kansas City, Clinton & Spring- 
field Ry. 

Prince, F. H. : 

I*ere Marquette R. R. 

Pritchett, 11. S. : 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 
Proctor, William C. : 

Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas 
Pacific Ry. 

ITouty, George H. : 

Boston & Maine R. R. 

Priiyn, R. C. : 

Delaware & Hudson Co. 

Pryor, E. B. ; 

Chicago & Western Indiana R. R. 
Kansas City Terminal Ry. 
Terminal R. R. Association of St. 
Louis. 

Wabash R. R. 

Pryor, J. T. : 

San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf R. R. 
Pryor, S. F. : 

Denver & Rio Grande R. R. 
Pyeatt, J. S. : 

New Orleans, Texas & IMexico 

R. R. 

St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico 
Ry. 

Pyne, M. T. : 

Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern R. R. 

Quinlan, J. J. : 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
R. R. 

Rock Island Co. 

Quinn, F. K. : 

Oklahoma Central R. R. 

Ramsay, J. B. : 

Philadelphia, Baltimore & Wash- 
ington R. R. 

Ramsey, A. C. : 

Memphis, Dallas & Gulf R. R. 
Ramsey, John P. : 

Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis R. R. 
Randall, B. : 

Philadelphia, Baltimore & Wash- 
ington R. R. 

Randolph, Edmund B. : 

Southern Ry. 

Randolph, G. H. : 

Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton 
Ry. 
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Randolph, N. P. : 

Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas R. R. 
& S. S. Co. 

Randolph, T. ; 

St, Ix)uis Southwestern Ry, 
Rawson, Fredk. H. : 

Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
R. R. 

Rea, E. S.: 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry. 

Rea, Samuel : 

Chimherland Valley R. R. 

Ixnig Island R. R. 

Pennsylvania Co. 

Pennsylvania R. R. 

1‘hiladelphla, Baltimore & Wash- 
ington R. R. 

Pittsburg, Fort Wayne & Chicago 

Ry. 

Richmoml, Fredericksburg & Po- 
tomac R. R. 

Richmond'Washington Co. 

West Jersey ^ Si'ashore R. R. 
Ream, Norman B. : 

Baltimore & Oiuo R. R. 

Carolina, (’linchtleld & Ohio Ry. 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dalton 
Ry. 

Erie R. R. 

New York, Susquehanna & West- 
ern R. R. 

Seaboard Air Line Ry. 

Ream, Robt, Co.: 

Carolina, Clinehfleld & Ohio Ry. 
Redington, C. H. : 

Central Pacific Ry. 

Soutli Pacific Coast Ry. 

Reed, J. H. : 

Bessemer & Lake Erie R. R. 
Pittsburg, Bessemer Lake Erie 
R. R. 

Reid, D. G. ; 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. 
Lehigh Valley K. R. 

Rock Island Co. 

Reid, Fergus: 

Seabord Air Line Ry. 

ReJd, G. T. : 

Spokane, Portland & Seattle Ry. - 
Renfro, N. P. : / 

Western Ry. of Alabama. 

Reynolds, F. J. ; 

Hocking Valley Ry. 

Rice, Wm. E. : 

Fitchburg R. R. 

Richards, Jtis. L. : 

New York, New Haven & Hartford 
R. R. 

Richards, T. J. : 

Quanah, Acme & Pacific Ry. 
Richardson, Geo. A. : 

New York, Susquehanna & West- 
ern R. B. 


Richardson, W. P. : 

Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific 
Ry. 

Richmond, S. C. : 

Cleveland & Pittsburg R. R. 
Pittsburg, Ft. Wayne & Chicago 
By. 

Rickard, R. D. : 

New York, Ontario & Western Ry. 
Ricker, E. P. : 

Maine Central R. R. 

Rldgway, A. C. : 

Kansas City Terminal Ry. 

Peoria Railway Terminal Co. 
Ridgway, Fred(‘rie H. : 

Pittsburg, Shawiiiut & Nortliern 
R. R. 

Riley, Lewis A. : 

Huntingdon & P.road Top Mount- 
ain R. R. & Coal Co. 

L(‘liigh ik Hudson River Ry. 
Ripley, Edw. P. : 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Pe Ry. 
St. Louis, Rocky Mountain & 
Paeilic Ry. 

Ritter, W. M. : 

Carolina, Clinehfleld & Ohio Ry. 
Roach, Wm. R. : 

Pere IViarquotte R, B. 

Roberts, Percival, jr. : 

Long Island R. R. 

Peniisylvarda R. R. 

Robertson, A. : 

Terminal R, R. Association of St. 
Louis. 

Robertson, A. Heaton : 

Central N. E. R. R. 

New York, Ontario & Western Ry. 
Robertson, W. G. : 

Mississippi Central II. R. 

Robinson, A. H. : 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
Ry. 

Robinson, J. G. 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R. R. 
Rockefeller, .L D., jr. : 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
R. R. 

Rockefeller, P, A. : 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 
Rockefeller, W m. ; 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis Ry. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
R. R. 

Indiana Harbor Belt R. R. 

Lake Erie & Western R. R. 

Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
Ry. 

Michigan Central R. R. 

New York Central & Hudson River 
R. R. 

New York Central R. R. 
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Rockefeller, Wm. — Contlnuetl. 

New York, Chicaj^o & St. IjOuIs 
R. R. 

]Mtlsbiirj:h & Lake Erie R. R. 
Rutland R. R. 

Union 1‘ncilic R. R. 

Rockefi'llcr. Win. (I : 

rnion raciiic R. R. 

Rodd, Tlios. : 

Pit tslnirj!:li, Fort Wayne & Chicago 
Ry. 

Rogers, Henry IT. : 

Virginian Ry. 
liogors, H, T. : 

(’iolorado jMidland Ry. 

Rogers, S. M. : 

Chicago, Lake Shore & Eastern Ry. 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Ry. 
Roosevelt, G. E. : 

IRiffalo, Rochester Pittsburgh 
Ry. 

Roosevell. W. End on : 

Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 
Ry. 

Chicago & Pals I cm Illinois R. R. 
Mobile & Ohio it. R. 

IRjse, \V, F. : 

West J(‘rs(‘y vV SiHi.>hore R R. 

Rosen, Walter T. : 

Carolina, Clirichfield & Ohio Ry, 
Kansas City Soul hern Ry. 

Seai)oar<l Air Line Ry, 
liosonfold, INIaiirice: 

Illinois Southern Ry. 

Ross, Jolin K. L. : 

Canadian Pacific Ry. 

Ross, W. L. : 

Toledo, St. Louis cV Western R. R. 
Rowlands, T. F. : 

Central I’aclfic Rv. 

Rumrill, C. C. : 

Boston & Albany R. U. 

Russell, A. D. : 

Delaware Hudson Co. 

Russell, C. T. : 

Fitcliburg R. R. 

Russell, Jos. B, : 

New York, New Haven & Hartford 

R. R. 

Russell, S. M. : 

Pmria & Pekin Union Ry. 
Rutherford, JMorris : 

Leliigh & Hudson River R. R. 

Ryan, John D. : 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 
Ryan, Tlios. F. : 

Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Ry. 
Sabin, Ohas. H. : 

Seaboard Air Line Ry. 

Sadler, L. S. : 

Cumberland Valley R. U. 

Sanders, Newell : 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. I/Ouis | 
Ry. I 


Snnder.son, Henry : 

Colorado, Wyoming & Eastern Ry. 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient R. R. 
Sands, (Jeo. li. : 

IVIi.ssoiiri & North Arkansas R. R. 
Sargent, C. S. : 

Boston & Albany R. li. 

Sartori, J. F. : 

San Pedro, I.os Angeles & Salt 
Lake R. R. 

Saunders, R. L, ; 

Yazoo & iSIississippi Valley R. R. 
Saxon, G. W. : 

Florida East Coast Ry. 

Sayles, ir'. A. : 

Norfolk Southern R. R. 

Schair, O. E. : 

IMissouri, Kansas & Texas Ry. 
Termina] R. R. Association of 
St. Louis. 

SchifT, Mortimer I. : 

Union Pacitic R. R. 

Scblacks, (k 11.: 

Colorado JMidland Ry. 

Sclriey, Grant B. : 

Northern Pacitic Ry. 

Schofield, A. D. : 

Georgia Southern ^ Florida Ry. 
Schooninaker, J. J^l. : 

Pittsburgh *S: J.ako Erie R. R. 
Schreino)’, Chus. : 

San Antonio cS: Aransas Pass Ry. 
Scluiinaclier, T. M. : 

Cliicago, Rock Island Pacific 
R. R. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. 
101 Paso A Sonthweslern Co. 

Rock Island Co. 

Schwal), V. E. : 

Nashville, Ciiattan(K>gn & St. I.ouis 

Ry. 

Scott, F. W. ; 

Atlantic Coa.st Line R. R. 

Now Orleans, JMohile & Chicago 
R. R 
Scott. S. C. : 

f'ieveland. Akron A Cincinnati Ry, 
Scott, Townsend : 

Seaboard Air Line Ry. 

Scott, W. B. : 

Galveston, Harrisburg & Sau An- 
tonio Ry. 

Houston A Texas Central R. R, 
Morgan’s, liouisiana A Texas R. R. 
& S. S. Co. 

Northwestern Pacific R. R. 

South Pacific Coast Ry. 

Texas & New Orleans R. R. • 
Scotten, S. C. : 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 

ILR. 

Scullin, John: 

Missouri A North Arkansas R. R. 
Seaman, H. W. : 

Cliicago, Milwaukee A Gary Ry, 
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S^eiiiplo, Lorenj'.o ; 

Cripple Creek Ceatral Ily. 

Sewull, K. D.: 

India na Harbor Pelt II. K. 

IvJinsas City Tenniiial Uy. 

Seyl)i, C. H.: 

Valid alia R. R. 

SlialTer, .1. C. ; 

Peoria ifc Rastorn Ry. 

Shallcross, A\dlliam II, : 

Hini(ina<lon & Rroad Top I\Ioun- 
laiii R. R. & (^)al Co. 
Sliau^bnessy, Sir Thomas G. : 
C'anadian Pacilic Ry. 

Minneapolis, St. Paul <S. Sanlt Ste. 
Mario Ry. 

Shaw, K. G. : 

Pittshur;?h & Lake Erie R. R. 
Shear, H. Jl.: 

San Antonio (S: Aransas Pass Ry. 
Shodd, .Tohn G. : 

P>al(iniore ik Oliio R. R. 

Illinois Central R. R. 

SlioH).!', W. R, : 

Grand Rapids & Indiana Ry. 
Sheldon, Edw. W. : 

I.oiiisville & Nashviil(‘ R. R. 
Sheldon, F. P>.: 

Kanawha & iMielnaan Ry. 

Sltehion, G. R, : 

New Gi’lcans, iMobiie <1 Cliiea;;o 

R. R. 

Sni'pard, Finley .T. : 

Denver Rio Grande R. R. 

Texas & Pacilic Ry. 

Sliep.ird, Sidiie.N : 

Mobile <Jc Ohio Pt. R. 

Siiepley, J. F. : 

ChicaRO, Milwaukee ^ Gary Ry. 
Slieppard, (k'oi’Re R. : 

I’itlsbiirR, Shawnmi Northern 

R. R. 

S ho filer, J. N. : 

Nashville, ChaltanooRa & St. Louis 

Ry. 

Shouts, Theodore P. : 

Chc.sapoake & Oldo Ry. 
Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R. 
Toledo, St. Louis & Western R. R. 
Short ridRe, N. P. : 

Cumberland Valley R. R. 

Northern Central Ry. 

Pennsylvania Co. 

Pennsylvania R. R. 

Philadelphia, Baltimore & Wash- 
ington R. R. 

AVest Jersey & Seashore R. R. 
Western New York & Pennsylva- 
nia Ry. 

Shreve, P. H. : 

Huntingdon & Broad Top Moun- 
tain H. R. & Coal Co. 

Shriver, George M. ; 

Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton 

Ry. 


Sieleken, Hermann: 

Kansas City Sold hern Ry. 
Siminou.s, George D. : 

St. l.oiiis tV. San rran<*iscM R. R. 
Sims, C. S.: 

Ulster & Delaware R. R. 

Skinner, C. : 

Savannali Noithweslern R\ . 
Skinner, Sir Thomos : 

Canadian Paeihc By. 

►Skiiim'i', Willi.-im: 

Piitland R. R. 

Sleeper, A. E. : 

JVi'e M.inpieti^^ jy jy 
Slidell, Alfred: 

New Orh'ans ik NortheastiTii R, U. 
Sloane, William: 

Nortlieru Pacihe Ry. 

Slocum, .losepii J. : 

'(’('\as A: Paeihc Ry. 

Wahash R. R. 

Small, P. A. : 

Northern Cmitral Ry. 

Smitli, A. TI. : 

Canada Southern Ry. 

Chicago, Indiana & Soutia'i'n R. R. 
Chweland, CMnciniudi, Chi 'ago i< 
St. Louis Ry. 

Clevi'l.ind Slmrt T.ine Ry. 

Indiana Harhor Belt R. R. 

Kanav. lia ik I\Iic!dgan Ry. 

Lake lOrie k Western R. U. 

Lake Sliore Sc IMwhigan Soulla'i'ii 
Rv. 

IMiciugaii Central R. R. 

New York Central vk Hudson RtViU* 

R. R. 

New York Central R. R. 

New York, Chicago ik St. T>ouis 

R. R. 

Tk'oria ^k Eastern Ry. 

Pittsburgh &: Lake Erie R. R. 
Rutland R. R. 

Smith, Albert L. : 

Buffalo ik Susquelianna R. U. Corp. 
Smith, Edw. B. : 

Buffalo ik SiiNfiuehanna R. R. 
(Mrp. 

Lehigh Valley R. R. 

Sinilli. E. M. : 

Kansas Citv, Clinton ik Springfield 
Ry. 

Smith, F. A.: 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
R. R. 

Smith, F. H. : 

l*eoria Ry. Terminal rv>. 

Smith, Frank S. : 

Pittsburg, Sha\miut & Northern 
n. R. 

Smith, H. F. : 

Houston & Texas Central R. U. 
Smith, .Joseph F. : 

Union Pacific R. R. 
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Smith, ,7. W. : 

Philadelphia, Baltimore & Wash- 
ington li. II. 

Smith, M. H. : 

Atlanta & West Point R. 11. 
Louisville & Nashville U. R. 
Louisville, Henderson & St. T..oiiis 
Ry. 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 

Ry. 

Western Ry. of Alabama. 

Smith, R. K. : 

Mississippi Central R. R. 

Smith, W. Hinckle: 

Buffalo & Susquehanna R. R. 
Corp. 

Midland Valley R. R. 

Smyth, Charles H. : 

Kansas City, ^Mexico & Orient 

R. R. 

Sommer, C, H. ; 

Quanah, Acme & Pacific Ry. 
Spalding, J, J.: 

Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic 

R. R. 

Spaulding, W. C. ; 

Bangor & Aroostook R. R. 

Speer, C. E. ; 

Midland Valley R. R. 

Spence, L, J. : 

Southern Pacific Co. 

Spence, W. W. : 

Maryland & Pennsylvania R. R. 
Spencer, H. B. : 

]\Iohile & Ohio R, R. 

Virginia & Southwestern Ry. 
Speyer, James : 

Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 

Rock Island Co. 

Spoor, J, A.: 

Chicago Great Western R. R, 
Sprague, A. A., 2d: 

Chicago Great Western R. R. 
Springer, Charles: 

St. Louis, Rocky Mountain & Pa- 
cific Co. 

Sproule, William: 

Central Pacific Ry. 

Northwestern Pacific R. R. 
Philadelphia, Baltimore & Wash- 
ington R. R, 

South Pacific Coast Ry. 

Southern Pacific Co. 

Squire, A.; 

Cleveland & Pittsburg R. R. 

Stair, E. D. : 

Kansas City, Mexico & Orient 
R R 

Staufferi W. R. : 

New Orleans & Northeastern R. R. 
Steele, Charles : 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Pe Ry, 
Chicago Great Western R. R. 
Northern Pacific Ry. 

Southern Ry, 


Steiner, Robert E. ; 

Central of Georgia Ry. 

Western Ry. of Alabama. 

Sterling, J. W.: 

Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic 

Ry. 

Virginian Ry. 

Stetson, Francis Lynde: 

Erie R. R. 

New York, Susquehanna & West- 
ern R. R. 

Stetson, I. K. : 

Aroostook Construction Co. 
Slovens, A. H. : 

Mobile & Ohio R. R. 

Stevens, E. B. : 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry. 
Stevens, Frederick W. : 

Pere Marquette It. R. 

Stevens, George W. : 

Chesai)eake & Oliio Ry. 

Hocking Valley Ry. 

Kanawha & INlichigan Ry. 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Po- 
tomac R. R. 

Richiiiond-Wushington Co. 

Stevens, H. D. : 

Savannah & Northwestern Ry. 
Stevenson, W. P. : 

Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic 
Ry. 

Stevenson, W. W. : 

Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis R. R. 
Stewart, G. H. : 

Cumberland Valley R. R. 

Stewart, .John A. : 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 
Stewart, J. D. : 

I^ouisville, Henderson & St. Louis 
Ry. 

Stewart, W. T. : 

Gulf & Ship Island R. R. 

Stillman, .Tames : 

Chicago & North Western Ry. 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis Ry. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
R. R. 

Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 

Ry. 

IMichlgan Central R. R. 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
R. R. 

Rutland R. R. 

Stockton, Philip: 

Illinois Central R. R. 

Stone, A. J. : 

New York, Susquehanna & West- 
ern R. R. 

Stone, J. F. : 

Kanawha & Michigan Ry. 

Storey, W. B. : 

Chicago & Western Indiana R. R. 
Kansas City Terminal Ry. 
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Stotesbury, Edward T. : 

Central R. R. Co. of New Jersey. 
Lehigh & Hudson River Ry. 
Lehigli Valley R. R. 

Philadelphia & Reading Ry. 
Reading Co. 

Street, II. M. : 

Mobile & Ohio R. R. 

Street, W. G. ; 

Kansas City Southern Ry. 

Stroud, Morris W. : 

Huntingdon & Broad Top Moun- 
tain R. R. & Coal Co. 

Stubbs, F. P., jr. : 

Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific 

Ry. 

Sullivan, W. H.: 

New Orleans Great Northern R. R. 
Sullivnn, W. R. : 

Georgia & Florida Ry. 

Sutton, F. W. : 

Chicago, Lake Shore & Eastern 
Ry. 

Elgin, .Toliet & Eastern Ry. 

Swart wont, R. IT.: 

Norfolk Southern R. R. 

Sweet, A. E. : 

Terminal R. R. Association of St. 
Louis. 

Swenson, E. P. : 

Southern Pacific Co. 

Swift, Geo. D. : 

Duluth, ]\Iissabe & Northern Ry. 
Swinney, Kdw. F. : 

Chicago Great Western R. R. 
Kansas City Southern Ry. 
Symonds, J. W. : 

IRaine Central R. R. 

Tait, Edwin E. : 

Pittsburg, Sliawmut & Northern 
R. R. 

Taliaferro, J. P. : 

Seaboard Air Line Ry. 

Talinage, J. F. : 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
R. R. 

Tatnall, II.: 

Baltimore, Chesapeake & Atlantic 

Ry. 

Cumberland Valley R, R. 

Long Island R. R. 

Northern Central Ry. 
Pennsylvania Co. 

Pennsylvania R, R. 

Philadelphia, Baltimore & Wash- 
ing R. R. 

Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chi- 
cago Ry. 

Western New York & Pennsyl- 
vania Ry. 

West Jersey & Seashore R. R. 
Taylor, David H. : 

St. Louis Southwestern Ry. 


Taylor, E. B. : 

Cleveland, Akron & Cincinnati Ry. 
Grand Rapids & Indiana Ry. 
Pennsylvania Co. 

IMllsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chi- 
cago Ry. 

Pit(sl)urgh, Youngstown & Ashta- 
bula Ry. 

Vaudalia R. R. 

Taylor, Henry : 

Green Bay & Western R. R. 
Taylor, H. A. C. : 

Delaware, Lackawanna t'c Western 
R. R. 

Taylor, R. V. : 

Moldle iV: Ohio R. R. 

New Orleans Terminal Co. 

Taylor, Walt<‘r IT,; 

Norfolk & Western Ry. 

Terry, J. W. : 

San Antonio & Aransas Pass Ry. 
Thaw, B. : 

Pittsburgh, Youngstown & Aslita- 
bula Ry. 

Thayer, E. V. R.: 

Pore Marquette R. R. 

Thomas, D. H. : 

Philadelphia, Baltimore & Wash- 
ington R. R. 

Thomas, Ehen B. : 

Centrfd R. R. of New Jersey. 
Lehigh & Hudson River Ry. 
Thoina.s, J. W. : 

Gulf & Shij) Island R. R. 
Thoinaston, W. : 

Baltimore, Chesapeake & Atlantic 
Ry. 

Thompson, E. W. : 

Nashville, Chattanooga, & St. 
Louis Ry. 

Tliompson, .Tesse : 

Georgia & Florida Ry. 

Thompson, R. H. : 

Alahama Vicksburg Ry. 

Tliorne, Samuel; 

Colorado & Soutliern Ry. 

Tliorne, W. V. S. ; 

Union Pacific R. R. 

Tledman, Geo. W. : 

Central of Georgia Ry. 

Tilden, Edw. ; 

Chicago & Alton R. R. 

Toledo, St. Louis & Western R. R. 
Timmermann, L. F. : 

Western Maryland Ry. 

Tinsley, T. D. : 

Georgia Southern & Florida Ry. 
Tift, H. H. ; 

Georgia Southern & Florida Ry. 
Tod, Wm. S. ; 

Northern Pacific Ry. 

Todd, Percy R. ; 

Bangor & Aroostook R. R. 
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Toland, W. H. : 

Memphis, Dallas A CulC U. It. 
Tomlinson, J. M. : 

Centi‘al New En^dand Ity. 

Tootle, Milton, jr. : 

Clucaf^o Great M’('st(TTi It. It. 
Trimble, It. : 

Eltsin, Joliet »S,. Ivastern Ry. 
Tourtelot, E. IM. : 

Illinois Sontli<*rn liy. 

Truesdale, \Vm. H. : 

Delaware, Tiackawanna & Western 
li. R. 

Lehigh & Hudson River Ry. 
Trumbull, Frank: 

Chesai)e{ike & Ohio Ity. 

Hockinjj Valley Ity. 

Kanawha (Jc ^liehi^jtan Ry. 
Minneapolis & St. T.ouis R. R. 
Missouri, Kansas iK: Texas Ity. 
Union Paoihc It. R. 

Tuckett, P. D. : 

Kansas City, IMexico & Orient 
R. R. 

Turnbull, Arthur: 

Kan.sas City Southern Ry. 

TuriKM*, J. .T. ; 

Cleveland & Pittsburirh R. R. 
Cleveland, Akron (S; (dneinnnti Ry. 
Grand Rapids A; Indiana Ry. 
Pennsylvania Co. 

Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chi- 
ca^o Ry. 

Pittsburgh, Yourn;stowu Sc Ashta- 
bula Ry. 

Toledo, Peoria Sc Western Ry. 
Vandal ia R. It. 

Tweed, Charles H. : 

Toledo, St. I^ouis & M'estern R. R. 
Twitclu‘11, R. E. : 

St. Louis, Ro(‘ky IMountain & Pa- 
cific Ry. 

Tyson, Georj^e : 

Kansas City, IMexico & Orient 

R. R. 

Underwood, F. D. : 

Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton 
Ry. 

Erie It. R. 

IjehiRh Sc Hud.son River Ry. 

New York, Susquelmrma & West- 
ern R. It. 

Upham, James D. : 

Boston Sc Maine R, R. 

Utley, E. H. : 

Bessemer & Lake Erie R. R. 
Pittsburg, Bessemer & Lake Erie 
R. R. 

Vaile, Joel F. : 

Denver & Rio Grande R. R. 
Vnllery, Geo. W, : 

Colorado Midland Ry. 

Van Horne, Sir Wm. C. : 

Canadian Pacific Ry. 

Cuba R. R. 


Van Houteii, Jan.: 

St. Louis, Rocky Mountain & Pa- 
cific Co. 

St. Louis Rocky Mountain Sc Pa- 
cific Rv. 

Van Vleck, W. D. : 

El Paso Sc Southwestern Co. 

Van Winkle, J. Q. : 

Kanawlia & Michigan Ry. 
Vanderbuilt, Cornelius : 

Delaware & Hudson Co. 

Illinois Central R. R. 

Yazoo it Mississippi Valley R, R. 
Vamierbilt, Frederick W. : 

Canada Soutlunm Ry. 

Chicago it North Western Ry. 
Chicago, St. Paul, JMiuneapolis it 
Omaha Ry. 

Ch'velaml, Cincinnati, Chicago Sc 
St. Louis Ry. 

Lake Erie it V'estern R. It. 

Lake Shore it Michigan Southern 
Ry. 

IRichigan Central R. R. 

N(‘w Yorli Central it TTndson 
River R. R. 

New York Central It. R. 

Now York, C'idcago & St. I.ouis 

R. It. 

Pittsburgh tt Lak(' Erie It. R. 
Vamh'rlull. II. S. : 

Clncago it Northwestern Ity. 
Cliieago, St. Paul, IMlnuoapoils Sc 
Omaha Ry. 

Chweland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis Ry. 

Delaware, liackaw’anna & V'eslern 

R. R. 

Kanawha & Michigan Ry. 

Lake llrie it Wi'stern R. R. 

N(‘W York Central it Hudson River 

R. R. 

New York Central It. R. 

New Y"ork. Chicago & St. Louis 

R. R. 

Pittshnrgh it Luke Erie It. R. 
Vanderbilt, Wm. K. : 

Canada Soutliern Ry. 

Obicago Sc Noj th Western Ry. 
Cbicago, St. Paul, Ylinneapolls Sc 
Omaba Ry. 

Cleveland, Cinednnati, Chicago & 
St. lionis Ry. 

Indiana Hnrlior Belt R. R. 

Lake Erie Sc Western R. R. 

Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 

Ry. 

Michigan Central R. R. 

New York Central & Hudson 
River R. R. 

New York Central R. R. 

Now York, Chicago & St. Louis 
R. R. 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R. R. 
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Vanderbilt, \V. K., jr. : 

Boston & Albany R. R. 

Chicago & North AVestern Ry. 
Chicago, Indiana & Southern R. R. 
Chicago, St. Paul, Miuuoaixdis & 
Omaha Ry. 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Cliicago & 
St. Louis Ry. 

LalvO Erie & Western R. R. 
laike Shore & IMiehiiLran Soutliern 
Ry. 

I'licliigan Central R. R. 

New Vork Central A TTiidson 
River R. R. 

New Y(»rk Central R. R. 

New York, Cliicago A St. Louis 

R. R. 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R. R. 
i'eoria <S: Eastern Ry. 

Rutland R. R. 

Vamlerlij), E. A. : 

JMissouri, Kansas & T<'xas Ry. 
A’amliver, : 

Baltimore, Cliesai'K'ake A Allaiilie 

Ry. 

Varley, John: 

Alabama, New Orleans*, Ti^xas A' 
Pacitic JniH-lion Rys. (Idd.). 
AYeder, Herman (J.: 

A'andalia U. It. 

AVadckm, AV. IM. : 

Ik'uver A Sail T.nke R. R, 

AAkule, E. .L : 

St. Louis & Sail PYaneiseo R. R. 
AA’atlle, Jouas: 

Cliieago, Milwaukee & Cary Ry. 
AA'aile, M. R.: 

Cincinnati, New Orl(‘ans A Texas 
Paeilie Ry. 

AAbildo, Henry L. : 

St. Louis, Rocky IMoiintaiu A l^i- 
cific Ry. 

AVales, C. E. ; 

AA’iseonsin Central Ry. 

AAYilkor, Bertrand: 

Cbicago, Indiana &; Soul hern Rv. 
AValker, G. H. : 

Quanali, Acme & Pacific Ry. 
Walker, Jos., jr. ; 

Cliicago & Eastern Illinois R, R. 
Walker, Roberts ; 

Chicago & Alton R. R. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
R. R. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 

By. 

Walker, W. W. : 

Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic 

_ Ry- 

Wallace, Geo. R. : 

Fitchburg Ry. 

Wallace, John P. : 

Savannah & Northwestern Uy. 


AVallace, J. N. : 

Galveston, Harrisburg A San An- 
tonio Ry. 

Houston A Texas Central it. It. 
Southern Pacific Co. 

Texas A Nmv Orleans R. R. 
AA'allace, Sumner : 

Concord A .Montreal R. R, 
AValmsley, R. :M. : 

New Orlixiiis A Nortiu'astern It. R. 
AValsIi. .1. AA\ : 

, Illinois Soutborii R. R, 

Waiters, TI.: 

At lain a A AATst PoinI U. R. 
Atlanlic CoaM Line It. R, 
Louisville A Nasb\ille It. R. 

N(‘w Orleans, iMobile A Chicago 
R. It. 

Norlliern Central Ry. 
RicJimond-W'asliiiigton Co. 

AA'esb'ni Ry. of Alabama. 
AA'arburg, J-kdix M. ; 

Babimore A Ohio R. R. 

A\'are ('has. E. : 

Eit< bburg R. R, 

AYarliidd, S. D. : 

t’arolina. Aflantic A AAk'slern Ry. 
Seab<»ard Air Line Ry. 

AA arne?*, A. D. : 

Pblla<lelj»bin, Baltimon’ A AVasb- 
inglon it. R. 

AVarner, Percy: 

Nasb\i]!e, Chattanooga A St. 
liOiiis ity. 

AA'arner, R. S. : 

Hocking A'alloy Ry. 

AA’arren, (k IT.: 

Cbicago, Peoria A St. Louis It. R. 
AVarren, I'. B. : 

Cbicago, IN'oria A St. Louis it. R. 
AA'aiTiner, S. D. : 

Lehigh A Hudson Itiver ity. 
AVasbington, J. E. : 

Nashville, Cliatlanooga A SI. Lou's 
Ry. 

AA'aterbury, .Toliu I.: 

Chicago, Indianapolis A Louisville 
Ry. 

Louisville A Na.shville It. It. 
AAkiters, Dudley E. ; 

Pore Marquette R. R. 

AVat.son, E. P\ : 

Carolina, Clinehfield A Ohio Ry. 
AAYitson, John : 

Btingor A Aroostook R. R. 

AVattle.s, G. AV. : 

Chicago Great AA'estern R. R. 
AAkMts, George : 

Seaboard Air Line Ry. 

Webb, AAk Seward : 

Lake Shore A Michigan Southern 
JR. R. 

Rutland R. R. 
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Webber, H. W.: 

San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf R. R. 
Webster, F. G. : 

Boston & Albany R. R. 

Weis, S. W. : 

Yazoo & Mississippi Valley R. R. 
Weissinp:er, Harry: 

Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis 

B.v. 

Wells, C. H. : 

Mississippi Central R. R. 

West, Thomas H. : 

St. Louis, Brownsville & IMexlco 
Ry. 

Wetmore, F. O. : 

Chieajio, Terre Haute & South- 
eastern Ry. 

Illinois Southern Ry. 

Whifdiam, Georj^e H. : 

Cuba R. R. 

WhiKham, W. K. : 

Carolina, Cllnchfiold & Ohio Ry. 
Whitaker, Edwards : 

Chioapo, Milwaukee Gary Ry. 
White, Benjamin C. : 

Concord & ]\Iontreal R. R. 

White, L. C.: 

St. Louis, Rocky Jlountain Sc 
Pacific Co. 

White, W. IL; 

Richmond, Fredericksburj; & Po- 
tomac R. R. 

Whitehead, C. N. : 

Kansas City Terminal Ry. 
Whitney, Eli : 

New York, New Haven & Hartford 

R. R. 

Whitney, Payne: 

Northern Pacific Ry. 

Whittemore, Harris: 

New York, New Haven & Hartford 

R. R. 

Whittington, A. G. : 

International & Great Northern 
Ry. 

Wick, H. K. : 

Pittsburgh, Youngstown & Ash- 
tabula Ry. 

Wickersham, Charles A. : 

Atlanta & West Point R. R. 
Western Rv. of Alabama. 

Wickes, E. A. : 

• Canada Southern Ry. 

Wldener, Joseph E. : 

Philadelphia & Reading Ry. 
Reading Co. 

Wiggin, A. H. : 

Erie R. R. 

Seaboard Air Line Ry. 

Wight, Pearl : 

New Orleans & Northeastern R. R. 
Wilbur, A. H. : 

Lehigh & Hudson River Ry. 


Wilbur, G. I.: 

Delaware & Hudson Co. 

Ulster & Delaware R. R. 

Wilbur, R. H. : 

Lehigh Si Hudson River Ry. 
Wilbur, W. A. : 

Western Maryland Ry. 

AVilkinson, J. M. : 

Georgia Sc Florida Ry. 

AVillard, Daniel : 

Central R, R. Co. of New Jersey. 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton 
Ry. 

Cim'innati, New Orleans Sc Texas 
l»aciflc R. R. 

Kimtucky Sc Indiana Terminal 
R. R. 

Philadelphia & Reading Ry. 
Reading Co. 

Rlchmond-Washington Co. 

AVillard, William C. : 

Kanawha Sc Michigan Ry. 
AVilliams, A. T. : 

Florida East Coast Ry. 

AVilliams, H. R. : 

Chicago, Milwaukee Sc St. I’aul 

Ry. 

AVilliams, J. G. : 

Vandalin R. R. 

AVilliams, T., IM. : 

Georgia Sc Florida Ry. 

AAMlliams, Moses: 

Fitchburg R. R. 

AVilliams, Moses, .ir. : 

Fitchburg R. R. 

Williams, M. R. : 

St. Louis, Rocky IMountain Sc Pa- 
cific Ry. 

Williams, R. Lancaster: 

Georgia Sc Flori<la Ry. 
International Sc Great Northern 
Ry. 

Williams, Wm. H. : 

DelawTire Sc Hudson Co. 

Kansas City Southern Ry. 
AVilliamson, Bright : 

Carolina, Atlantic & AVestern Ry. 
Wilson, B1 Ilford : 

Chicago, Peoria Sc St. Louis R. R. 
AA^ilson, D. L. : 

Pittsburgh Sc Lake Erie R. R. 
Wilson, Lewis, P. : 

Pittsburg, Shawmut Sc Northern 

R. R. 

Wilson, Wm. J. : 

Green Bay & Western R. R. 
Wilson, \Vm. W. : 

Pittsburg, Shawmut Sc Northern 

R. R. 

AVInburn, W. A.: 

Atlanta & AVest Point R. R. 
Central of Georgia Ry. 

Western Ry. of Alabama. 
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Winelioll, B. L. : 

New Orleans, Texas & Mexico 

K. R. 

Wi riser, Robert : 

Fitchburg R. R. 

Winslow, Edward B. : 

Maine Central R. R. 

AVintbrop, IT. Itogers: 

Wabash R. R. 

Wise, E. M.: 

Missouri & North Arkansas R. R. 
Wistar, J.: 

West Jersey & Seashore R. R. 
Wolcott, Samuel IT.: 

Aroostook Construction Co. 

Wolff, Jacob: 

San Antonio, Uvalde & Oulf R. R. 
Wollnian, Win. .T. : 

IMiniieapolls & St. Louis R. R. 
Wood, Edward: 

Aroostook Construction Co. 
Wood, George: 

Pennsylvania Co. 

Pennsylvania R. R. 

West Jersey & Seashore R. R. 
Western New York & l*ennsyL 
vania Ry. 

Wood, Josei>b : 

Norfolk & Western Ry. 
Pennsylvania R. R. 

Toledo, Ik'oria & AVestern Ry. 
AA'oodward, A. IT. : 

Seaboard Air Line Ry. 
Woodward, D. J. : 

San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf R. R. 
Woolford, C. W. : 

Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton 

Ry. 

Woolverton, Samuel : 

Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 

Ry. 

IMobile & Ohio R. R. 


Wool wort li, C. S. : 

Mississippi Central R. R. 
Worcester, II. A. : 

Terminal R. R. Association of St. 
Louis. 

Workum, .lull us TL : 

Buffalo & Susquehanna R. R. 
("orp. 

Wortham, H. M. : 

Georgia Southern & P^lorida Ry. 
AA^right, C. B.: 

Cincinnati, New Orleans & .Tc'xas 
Pacific Ry. 

AVynian, O. C.: 

]\linneapolis, St. Paul & Saiilt 
Sle. Marie Ry. 

AVynn, F. vS. : 

Alabama Great Southern R. R. 
ARrginia Southwestern Ky. 
A’amell, Charleton : 

Buffalo & Susquehanna R. R. 
Corp. 

A’^oakum, B. F. : 

New Orleans, Aloblle ifc Chicago 

R. R. 

St. Louis Sc San Francisco R. R. 
Seaboard Air IJiie Ry. 

A'oakum, R. D. : 

Quanab, Acme & Pacific Ry. 
Young, E. A.: 

Minneapolis, St. I‘nul & Saul I Ste. 
Alarie Ry. 

A'oung, Howard E. : 

Maryland & Penn.sylvania R. R, 
Young, TL G. : 

Ulsler Sc Delaware R. R. 

Young, .Toseph IT. : 

Norfolk Southern R. R. 

Zei-be, J. B.: 

Hocking A'^alley Ry. 


Question No. G. 


iTotal niilcR, 81,S.51.2.'J.l 


Alabama, New Orleans, Texas & Pacitic Junction Rys. Co. (Ltd.) 

(Holding Co., no mileage). 

Ann Arbor R. R 

Atchison, Topeka Sc Santa Fe Ry 

Baltimore & Ohio R. R 

Buffalo & Susquehanna R. R. Corp 

Central Indiana Ry 

Central of Georgia Ry 

Central Pacific Ry 

Chicago Great Western R. R 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Ry ^ 

Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis R. R 

Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern Ry 

Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Ry 

Colorado & Southern Ry 

Colorado Midland Ry^^ 

Colorado, Wyoming & Eastern Ry 

Cripple Creek Central Ry 


Miles. 
201. 00 
10, 001.28 
4, 478. 22 
252. 56 
127. 04 

1, 024. 09 

2, 205. 46 
2, 150. 01 

617. 04 
255. 47 
374. 09 
1, 015. 27 
1, 866.48 
337.64 
111.35 
109.81 
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Miles. 

Denver & Salt Lake R. R 255. 09 

Denver, Laramie & Northwestern 11. U 56. 59 

Detroit & Mackinac Ry 404. 44 

Detroit, Toledo tV: Ironton U. R 411.29 

Erie R. R 2, 257. 40 

Georj^ia Southern ^ Fhu'ida Ry 395.00 

Grand Rapids & Indiana Ry ^ .568.3(5 

Green Ray & Western R. R 225. 00 

ITouston & Shreveport R. R 39. 78 

Houston, East & West Texas liy 190.94 

Illinois Southern Ry 139.65 

International & Great Northern Ry 1, 159. .50 

Kanawha & Mlclu^,'an Ry -- ______ 176.60 

Kansas City, Mexico & Orient R. R M)67. 72 

Kansas City Southern Ry 827.17 

Kentucky & Indiana Teritiinal R. R 16.41 

Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis Ry 199.80 

JMaryland, Delaware «S: Viririnia Ry 83.62 

IMiddletown & rnioiuille R. R 15.53 

Midland Valley R. R 375. Oil 

IMinneapolis & St. Louis R. R 1,646.47 

Mississipt)i Central R. R 164. (K) 

IMlssouvi & North ArUansas R. R _ 365.24 

Mi.ssouri, Kansas Ti'xas Ry _ . 3,865.07 

New Orh'ans <S: Nortlu'ustern R. IL. . - - 203.73 

New Orleans, Mobile <S: Chicago R. R . _ 402.90 

New York, Philadelphia A: Norfolk R. R 112.00 

Norfolk & Western Ry - . - 2,03(5.85 

Norfolk Southern R. R 900.04 

Northern Paeitic Ry - 6,441.32 

Nypano R. R -- - - 440. .55 

Oklahoma (Vntral R. R 135.67 

Paeitic & Eastern Ry 32.86 

Pere Manpiette R. R - 2,321.77 

Philadelphia & Reading Ry \ o oir ro 

Reading Co / -lo. oj 

St. Louis Sontlnvestern Ry 1,7.53.80 

S'an Antonio iS: Ar.ansas Pass Ry 723.80 

Savannah & Statesboro Rj 90.20 

Seaboard Air Line Ry 3,097.55 

Southern Ry . - 7,009.94 

Tennessee C('n1ral P^. R — 293.71 

Tennessee, Kimtucky & Nortliern It. It 17.00 

Toledo, St. Louis & Western R. It.. _ . 4.50.58 

Toledo Terminal R, R 31.27 

Union Pacific R. R 7, 777. 17 

Vicksburg, Shreveport «S: Ihuafic Itx 188.47 

Western IMaryland Ry - - 0(51.23 

Western New York & Pennsylvania Ry ^ .569.93 

Wheeling .V: Lake Erie R. R 503. 39 

Wheeling Terminal Ry 9.65 

Wisconsin Central Ry 1,120.23 

Wisconsin, Minnesota Pacific R. R 277,43 

Zanesville Terminal R. R 10. 44 

Dck.stio.n No. 7. 

[Total mPos, 81,8.51.23.] 

Alabama, New Orleans, Texas & Pacific Junction Ilys. Co. (Ltd.) : 

In October, 1890, a plan of reorganization was formulated and carried 
through without foreclosure, the receiver (Francis Pavy) being discharged 
April 6, 1891, Plan of reorganization submitted in London, by (^apt. Franote 
Pavy. 


Including 220.20 miles In Mexico. 
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Ann Arbor R. R. : 

Incorporated September 21, 1895, in Miobipjan; successor to the Toledo. 
Ann Arbor & North Michigan R. R., sold under foreclosure, July 2, 1895. Wel- 
lington R. Burt, of Toledo, Ohio, was receiver of the old company. Reorgani- 
zation committee was composed of G. W. Quintard, chairman, 0 Wall Stn*el, 
New York; A. F. Eno, J. Edward Simmons, R. M. Gallaway, E. K. Wright, 
R. C. Martin, and Cyrus J. Lawrence. Deixjsitaries : Central Trust Co. and 
Metropolitan Trust tV>., New York. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fo Ry. : 

Incorporated December 12, 1<S9."), in Kansas; successor, as of January 1, 
1896, to the Atcliison, Topeka A Santa Fe R. R., .sold under foreclosure De- 
cember 10, 1895. Receivers were J. J. MctJook, Boston; J. J. Wilson, To[)eka, 
Kans. ; A. F. Walker, Chicago. Jteorganizaiion connnittee included Eduun'd 
King, chairman, R. Somers Hayes, Edward N. (lihhs, George G. Haven, 
Adrian Iselin, jr., C. Sligo De Fotiionier, Robert Fleming, .fohn laiden, Victor 
Morawctz, with Herman (V)l)l)e as secretary. Couu.>cl for coiumlitee, Charles 
C. Beaman, and Victor Moruwetz. 

Baltimore & Ohio R. R. : 

Property of company was idnced in the hands of .Tolin K. t\>wen and Oscar 
G. Murray, as receivers, on Fehruary 29, 1896, hut AS'as i*estr)red to tlie com- 
pany July 1, 1899, iimler a reorganization jdan, dated Jtily 22, 1898, ciUTietl 
out without foreclosure. Reorg.anization managers were Speyer Bros, of 
Lo]i(lon, and Speyer & (\->., and Kuhn, Loeh & Co., New \ork, acting in cou- 
.iimctioii with an a<lvisory committee comp(>sed of Louis Fitzgornld, E. R. 
Bacon, Henry Budge, and William A. Read, with Alvin W. Krech as secretary 
and William 0. Gulliver as conn^id. IMan ha<l iiKlorsemeiit of the following 
liunklng hrms: J. P. Morgan A Co., Brown Bros, Co., Boring, Magonn & Co., 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Vermilye ^ (\k, .T. S. ^Morgan & Co., Brown, Shipley Co., 
Baring Bros. & (Jo. (Ltd.), Spmer tV: Co., and Speyei* Bros. Both classes of 
stock of reorganized company were vested In the followMiig iive voting trustei's 
for a period of live years: M'illi.Min Salomon, Aliraiiain ^^'olff, J. Kennedy Tod, 
liouis Fitzgerald, and Cliarles H. Co.her. 

Butl'alo k Susquehanna R. R. ('orp. : 

Incorporated December 90, 1919. in Pennsylvania, and .acquired as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1014, prop(‘f’ly of the BnlTah* iS: Snsqm‘hanna Ji. R.. sold under foreclos- 
ure December 4, 1919. H. I. Miller wn.s receiver of the railroad company. Pro- 
tective committees were formed in llie imercsis of ])ivfi‘rred stockholders 
and bondholders, as follows: For preferred stock, .1. N. Wallace, chairmiin, 
Frank Bergen, Walter P. Bliss, Henry Evans, .Toseph S. Freilinghuysen, with 
Hugh Rankin, secretary, 41 Cedar Street, New York, and tlie Central Trust 
Co. as depositary. JY>r refunding bonds, Alvin W. Krech. John L. Billai'd, 
J. S. Farlee, Charles h. Pack, Edward B. Siniili, Robert Windsor, Arthur L. 
Allin, with Lyman Rlioados, secrelary, 97 Wall Street, Now Yoi*k, and the 
Equitable Trust Co., depositary. Voting trust ; The common and prefiu're l 
stocks of tlie Buffalo & Susquehanna R. R. Corp., other than 39 shares of 
preferred stock Issued to per.son.s who liecame diredors, were issuL*d in the 
names of and delivered to Philip G. Bartlett, .lacob S. Farh'O, and Edw'ard P>. 
Sinllli, voting trustees, to be held for five ymirs. Edward B. Smitli ic Co. 
have offered the bonds of the luwv corporation. 

Central Indiana Ry. : 

Incorporated March 16, 1903, in Indiana, successors to C’hicago vS: South 
eastern Ry., sold under foreclosure February 19, 1903. Pre‘sident J. T. Dy<‘ 
was the receiver of the old company. 1’he new' bonds of the reorganized com- 
pany W'ere purchased by Pfaelzer, Walker A Co., and Dominick & Dominick, 

Central of Georgia Ry. : 

Incorporated October 17, 1895, in Georgia, to succeed Central R. R. Sc 
Banking Co. of Georgia, and the Savannah & Western R. R., sold under for(‘- 
closure October 7 and October 5, 1895, re.spectlvely. The bondholders’ com- 
mittee connected with the reorganization consisted of Frederick Cromwell, 
chairman, New' Y^ork, Edward M. Gibbs, and Adrian Iselin, jr. Depositary : 
New York Guaranty & Indemnity Co. 

Central Pacific Ry. : 

Incorporated July 29, 1899, In Utah, and acquired all the property, etc., of 
the Central Pacific U. R. under a plan of readjustment. is.sued Fehruary 8, 
1899, prepared by lyiessrs. Speyer & Co. and their a.ssociates. According to 
this plan the Southern Pacific Co. acquired the entire capital stock and 
guaranteed the principal and interest of the two new bond issues of the re- 
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organized company. F. G. Danbury was chairman of the London stockhold- 
ers’ committee; Speyer & Co., New York, looked after the first-mortgage 
bonds; and Si)eyer & Co., Deutsche Bank, and Telxeira De Mattos Bros., 
formetl a committee for holders of the 5 per cent bonds, due 1939, of the old 
railroad company. Speyer & Co. acted as syndicate managers for the sale of 
the new Central Pacific lly. bonds, and the Southern Pacific bonds, which the 
syndicate agreed to take under tl\e readjustment plan. Messrs. Brown Bros. 
& Co. and F. S. SmitlK'rs & Co. were interested. 

Chicago Great Western R. R. : 

Incorporated August 10, 1009, in Illinois; successor to Chicago Great 
Western Ry., sold under foreclosure August 21, 1900. J. P. Morgan Co., New 
York, act(Hl as reorganization managers. Receivers of the old company were 
Presid(‘nt Stickiiey and C. II. S. Smith, of St. Paul. The following protec- 
tive committees were appointed: (1) For noteholders — Otto T. Bannard, 
New York, chairman, Sydney C. Borg, and Winthrop Burr, with New York 
Trust Co., depositary. (2) For debenture stock — William Read, chairman, 
Edwin M. Bulkley, George P. Butler, Frederick II. Ecker, and Frederick W. 
Wliitridge, with Bankers’ Trust (’o., New York, depositary. (3) For com- 
mon ami preferred stock — .Tohn W. Castles, chairman, Myron T. Herrick, 
Hugo Blumenthal, and .1. Horace Harding, with Guaranty Trust Co., New 
York, depositary. Voting trust for stock of new company was vested for five 
years in J. P, Morgan, George F. Baker, and Robert Fleming as voting 
trustees. 

Chicago, Indianapolis Sc Louisville Ry. : 

Incorporated March 31, 1897, in Indiana as reorganization of T^ouisville, 
New Albany Sc (Mdcago Ry., sold under foreclosure March 10, 1897. Re- 
organization committee consisted of F. 1‘. Dlcott, Henry W. Poor, and Henry 
C, Rouse. Depositary for committee was Central Trust Co., New York. 
Poinroy Bros, and W. I>. Barbour & Co., both of New York, opposed the 
plan prepared by the above reorganization committee. 

Chicago, Peoria Sc St. Louis R. R. : 

Incorporated December G, 1999, in Illinois, and on January 1, 1913, took 
possession of property of Cldcago, Peoria Sc St. Louis Ry. of Illinois, sold 
under foreclosure November 18, 1912. Receivers of the old company were 
Jolm P. Ramsey and Henry M. Merriam, Springfield, 111. * The reorganization 
committee consisted of Charles IT. Warren, chairman, George F. Baker, jr., 
and Alfred Siiepherd, with W. W. Stevenson, secretary, 31 Nassau Street, 
New York, and Bankers’ Trust Co., New York, depositary. Voting trust: 
Stock is held in voting trust expiring in 1915. Voting trustees are George 
F. Baker, jr., Charles H. Warren, and Alfred Shepherd. 

Chii^go, Terre Haute & Southeastern Ry. : 

Incorporated November 2G, 1910, in Indiana ; successor to Southern Indiana 
Ry., sold under foreclosure NovernlKT 3, 1910, and Chicago Southern Ry., 
sold under foreclosure November 4, 1910. JMyron J. Carpenter was receiver 
of the old company. The reorganization committee consisted of Emile K. 
Boi.sot, Anton G. Hodenpyl, C. D. Smithers, Melvin B. .Johnson, and Festus 
J. Wade, with Girard Trust Co., Pliiladelphia, and First Trust & Savings 
Bank, Chicago, depositaries. F. J. Llsinan Sc Co., New Y(»rk, purchased 
$2,500,000 first and refunding fives issued under the reorganization plan. 

Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Ry. : 

On December 4, 1905, Judge Judson Harmon was appointed receiver for 
the company. Finances of the company were adjusted, without foreclosure, 
under a plan dated June, 1909, and the company resumed possession of its 
properties on August 19, 1909. In accordance with this plan the Baltimore 
& Ohio R. R. Co. acquired control. For further details see question 8. 

Colorado Sc Southern Ry. : 

Incorporated December 19, 1898, in Colorado; successor to Union Pacific, 
Denver Sc Gulf Ry., and Denver, Leadvllle & Gunnison Ry., sold under fore- 
closure November 19 and 18, 1898, respectively. Frank Trumbull, receiver of 
old companies. Committee for the consolidated bondholders of 1890 included 
Grenville M. Dodge, chairman, George M. Pullman, J. Kennedy Tod, Oliver 
Ames, Harry Walters, Henry Budge, Henry Levis, and Uriah Hermann, 
with Central Trust Co., New York, and American Ik)an & Trust Co., Boston, 
depositaries, A syndicate was formed by Hallgarten & Co. and J, Kennedy 
Tod & Co, to underwrite stockholders’ payments and purchase new security 
provided in the plan. Voting trust: All classes of stock were vested In the 
following voting trustees — Grenville M. Dodge, Frederick P, Olcott, Harry 
Walters, Henry Budge, and J. Kennedy Tod. 
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Colorado Midland Py. : 

Incorporated October 11, 1897, In Colorado; successor to Colorado IMldland 
R. R., sold under foreclosure September 8, 1897. George W. Ulstine was 
receiver of old company. The reorganization committee included Frederick 
P, Olcott, chairman, Charles F. Ayer, James N. Jarvie, George ^losle, 
William D. Rathbone, William D. Sloane, with Cei^ral Trust Co., New 
York, depositary, and Adrian H. Joline, counsel. 

Colorado, Wyoming & Eastern Ry. : 

Incorporated June 2, 1014, in Colora«lo and took over, June 4, 1914, property 
of Laramie, Hahns Peak & Pacilic Ry., sold under foreclosure in May, 1014. 
Fred A. Miller was receiver for ohi company. The reorganization committee 
consisted of Alexander J. Hemphill, W. Frederick Snyder, Henry Sanderson, 
and Lawrence Barnum, with the Guaranty Trust Co., New York, depositary. 
Voting trust: All shares of stock, except directors' sliares, are deposit(‘d In 
voting trust agreement with Alexander J. Hemphill, Henry Sanderson, and 
Trowbridge Callaway as voting truslees. Voting trust shall continue until 
all accrued interest on income bonds shall have been paid and current interest 
on said bonds paid regularly for two consecutive years. 

Cripple Creek Central Ry. ; 

Incorporated September 30, 1004, In Maine; successor to Denver & South- 
western Ry., sold under foreclosure October 4, 1004. Reorganization com- 
mittee consisted of Charles F. Ayer, Arthur H. Day, R. E. F. Flinsch, C. E. A. 
Goldman, Montgomery Rollins, with New York Security & Trust Co., State 
Street Trust Co., Boston, and Toronto Safe Deposit & Agency Co., deposi- 
taries. 

Denver & Salt Lake R. R. : 

Incorporated December 16, 1912, in Colorado, and on lUay 1, 1013, acquired 
property of Denver, Northwestern Pacific Ry. Co., sold under foreclosure 
April 28, 1913. D. C. Dodd and S. M. T'erry were receivers of old company. 
The reorganization plan, dated September 3, 1912, was entered into between 
the notehohlers’ commiftee of the Denv(*r Ry. Securities Co. and Newman Erb, 
Committee included Benjamin Strong, jr. (chairman), George IT. Burr, E. F. 
Shanbacker, Herman Waldeck, and Henry H. Wehrhane, with Bankers' Trust 
('^ 0 ., New York, depositary. Ni'wman Erb received .$1,659,000 new first mort- 
gage bonds, and the entire $10,000,000 outstanding cai)ital stock of the new 
company was distributed to the Erb syndicate and the Denver Ry. Securities 

• Co. 

Denver Laramie & Nortliwe.stern R. R. : 

Incorporated February 8, 1910, in Wyoming; successor to Denver, Tiaramie 
& Northwestern Ry., the antliorized ca])!tal .stock luiving liecn increased from 
$.5,0(X),(XX) to .$30,000,000. No committees were appointed at the time. 

Detroit & Mackinac Ry. ; 

Incorporated December 29, 1894, in Michigan; successor to Detroit, Bay 
City & Alpena R. R., sold under foreclosure November S, 1894. Don M. Dixon 
was receiver of old company. IMessrs. J. P. lilorgan & Co. issued a plan of 
reorganization dated January 10, 1895. 

Detroit, Toledo & Ironton R. R. ; 

Incorporated February 21, 1914, in Delaware; successor to Detroit, Toledo 
& Ironton Ry., the Ohio Southern division of which was sold at foreclosure 
sale April 17, 1913, and the northern and soutliern divisions on June 28, 1913. 
The Detroit, Toledo & Ironton Ry. was incorporated May 2, 190.5, as successor 
to the Detroit Southern R. R. The reorganization committee for the Detroit, 
Toledo & Ironton Ry. included William Church Osborn (chairman), Otto T. 
Bannard, Sidney C. Borg, Frederick H. Ecker, with New York Trust Co. 
depositary. The chairmen of the various committees of old securities were as 
follows: J. N. Wallace for Detroit, Southern-Ohio Southern first mortgage 
bonds; Otto T. Bannard for general lien and divisional bonds; Francis 
Henderson for consolidated mortgage bonds; Joseph Ramsey, jr., for collateral 
trust notes; Willard V. King for stockholders; Alexander J. Hemphill for 
preferred stockholders. 

Erie R. R, ; 

Incorporated November 14, 1895, In New York; successor as of December 1, 
1895, to the New York, Lake Erie & Western R. R., sold under foreclosure 
November 6, 1896. The reorganization committee plan was prepared under 
supervision of Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co. The reorganization committee in- 
clude C. H. Co.ster, Louis Fitzgerald, and Anthony J. Thomas. Stock of the 
new company was held for five years in a voting trust whose members were 
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nainod by J. P. Morgan & Co. and J. S, Morgan & Co. A syndicate formed 
by Harvey Fisk & Sons, New York, purdiased from the underwriting syndi- 
cate the $ir),(R)(),(X)0 first consolidated prior lien fours provided for in the 
reorganization plan. 

Georgia Southern A' Florida Ry. : 

Incorporated May 22, 1895, in Georgia ; successor to Georgia Southern & 
Florida R. R., sold under foreclosure April 2, 1895. Willis B. Sparks was re- 
ceiver for old company. Reorganization committee included H. P. Smart, 
Savannah; Tliomas B. Gresham, Baltimore; D. U. Herrmann, New York; 
William C. Shaw, Baltimore; Charles Watkins, Richmond; Henry Rice. New 
York; t'harles I>. Fislier, Baltimore; with Mercantile Trust & Deposit Co., 
Baltimore, dejK).siLary. IMaryland Tiaist Co., Baltimore, offered $1,500,000 
first mortgage 5 per cent bonds of new company authorized under reorganiza- 
tion plan. 

Grand Rapids & Indiana Ry. : 

Incorporated July 11, 1890, in Michigan, and July 13, 1896, In Indiana; snr- 
c<^ssor to Grand Ra])i(is & Indiana R. R., .sold under foreclosure June 10, 1896, 
Reorganization committee included James B. Potter. New York; Hari-y F. 
West, Pldladelpliia ; and I\r()ses L, Scudder, New Y'ork; with Commonwealth 
Title, Insurance & Trust Co., Pliiladelplda, depositary. 

Green Bay & 'W'estern R. R. : 

Incorporated June 5, JS96, in Wisconsin; successor to Green Bay, Winona 
& St. Paul R. R., sold under f(*reclosure May 12, 1896. Tim following two 
committees were formed: (1) For first consolidated bonds of old company — 
Mark T. Cox (ehairman), M'illiam .1. Hunt, and (.1 Ledyard Blair; (2) for 
stockliolders and income bondholders — John I. Waterbiiry (eliairman), Mayer 
Lehman, Fdwln S. Hooh'y, and 11. Tuckermnn. I)e)M>sitary : Manhattan 
Trust Co., New York. These h\o committees agreed upon a plan of reorgan- 
ization dated September IJ, 1895. 

Houston & Shreve}>ort R. R. : 

Ineorpornted in Dec^unber, 1891, in Ijonisiana ; Bnccos.soi’ to the Shreveport 
Si Houston Ry., sold umler foreclosure June 2, 1890. M. K. Howe was receiver 
of old company. 

Houston Fast & West Texas fty. : 

Incorporated in 1897 in Texas; reorganization of company of same nam(‘ 
in August, 1896, without foreclosure or ref*eivership. In June, 1896, control 
aconlred by Blair S: Co., New York. The reorganization connnittoo consisted- 
of James A. Blair, John B. Ihmnis, H. O. Seixas, G. Lombardi, W. K. Gillett, 
with Blair & Co., New York, depositary. 

Illinois Sontliern Ry, : 

Incorporated IMay 21, 19(X), in Illinois; successor to Centralia & Chester 
R. R., foreclosed iViay 16, 19(K). C. M. Foreman, of Nashville, 111., was receiver 
of old company. 

International »S: Groat Nortliorn Ry. : 

Incorporated August 8, 1911, in Texas; succe.ssor to International & Great 
Northern R. R., sold nudor foreclo.snre June 13, 1911. Reorganization phni 
was issued by commitU'e of tbird-inorigage bondholders of old company, con- 
sisting of Alvin W. Kr(‘ch, Edward T. Jeffery, and P>onk Jay Gould, with 
Equitable Trust CNk, New York, depositary. An agreement was made with 
Redmond & Co. and J. & W. Seligman & Co., of New York, and Middendorf, 
Williams & Co., Baltimore, for the sale of $11,000,000 of three-year 5 per cent 
notes created under reorganization plan. An agreement was also made with 
a syndicate under the management of the Equitable Trust Co., New York, for 
the sale of additional securities issuable under plan to provide for cash 
requirements, 

Kanawha & Michigan Ry. : 

IncoriX)rate(l April 24, 1890, In Ohio and West Virginia ; successor to Ka- 
nawha & Oliio Uy., sold under foreclosure March 4, 1890, to Nelson Robinson 
and W. B. Post, representing bond and stockholders and other interests. 
The Mercantile Trust Co., New York, brought foreclosure proceedings. 

Kansas City, Mexico & Orient R. R. ; 

Incorporated July 7, 1914, in Kansas and acquired property of Kansas City, 
Mexico & Orient Ry., sold at foreclosure July C, 1914. Committee: The 
following committee was formed to protect first-mortgage bondholders of old 
company — Lord Munson, chairman, Cecil Brailhwalte, Harry Bronner, 
Granville Farquhar, Frederick Hurdle, Willard V. King, L. F. Loree, Henry 
P. McIntosh, T. P. Shonts, George A. Touche, S. Ehivios Warfield, W. T. 
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Kemper, E. D. Stair, with Columbia-KtiicUerbocIcer Trust Co., New York, anil 
Glyu, Mills, Currie & London, depositaries. Notes of the new railroad 
company wore offered in April, 1014, by the Coluinbia-Knickerbocker Trust 
Co. and Charles D. Barney &, Co. 

Kansas City Southern Ry. : 

Incorporated March 10, 1900, in Missouri; successor to Kansas City, Pitts- 
burfc & Gulf R. R., sold iindei’ foreclosure March 10, 1900. Webster Witli^^rs, 
of Kansas City, and S. W. Fordyce, of St. Louis, were rec(‘ivers of ohl coui- 
piiiiy. Two commit tws wore formed as follows: (1) Philadelphia com- 
mittee — William F. Harrity, chairman, Seaboard National Bank, New York; 
Provident Life A Trust Co. and Guardian Trust Co., Pliiladelplda, deposi- 
taries; (2) New York committee — Ernst Tlialinann, cbairman; Mercaidilo 
Trust Co., New York, dfpositary. The HaiTity committee issued a reor- 
ganization plan which was approved by the New York committee. Voting 
trust: Stock of now company was placed in a five-year voting trust. I'oting 
trustees W('re .f. W. Gates, Wlliiam Kdenb(»rn, Herman Sielckon, John Lam- 
bert, Samuel R. Shipley, Louis Fitzgerald, James Stillman. 

Kentucky Indiana Terminal R. R. : 

Incorporated August 8, 19(M), in Kentu(*ky, as the Kentucky & Indian.a 
Bi’idgc A R. R. ; successor to ICeidin ky ^ Indiana Bridge Co., sold under 
foreclosure Jaiuiary 18, lOdO, t«> A. P. Humphrey, of Louis\illo, representing 
tlie Southern Ry. (V)., and .Tudsoii Harmon, of (.Miicinnnti, representing tlie 
Baltimore & Ohio Soutlnvi'stern R. R. Name was changed in December, 1910, 
to Kentucky & Indiana Terminal R. It. 

Louisville, Henderson & St. Tiouis Ry. : 

Iiicorporntod I\Iay 29, 189(», in Kentucky; successor to Louisville, St. Loiiis 
& Texas Ry., sold under foreclosure. The reorganization committee con- 
sisted of John J. ]\IcCoolv, Charles O. Van Nostrand, Now York; Hany 
Weissinger, Oscar Fenley, I^iouisville. Voting trust : Preferred and common 
stock of iiCW" company was issued to .Tolin .T. McCook, Jiraytou Ives, and 
Oscar Fenley, as trustees, to ])e lu'Id for 10 years. 

jMaryland, f>('la^var(' & I'Irginia Ry. : 

Incorpora(('d January 80, 190o, iu IMaryland ; sncces.sor, under plan of 
reorganization, on February 1, 1905, to property of Queen Anne’s R. R. Co,, 
Chester Ri\er Steamboat Co., ami Weems Sleumboat Co. Seott & Co., of 
Wilmington, Del,, arranged consolidation. MaJ. ,To!m S. Gibbs, president of 
the CitiziUis’ National Brndv, of Baltimore, was chairman of the reorganiza- 
tion committee. The $2,(X)0.000 fii*st mortgage .5 per cent bond.s of mnv 
company were offered by Rudolph Kleyholte (k Co. hi IMarch, 1905. A large 
block of preferred stock was held in a pool expiring January 2, 1910. This 
trust, included John F. Williams (chairman), John S. Gittings, and Douglas 
H. Gordon. 

Middletowm & rnionvllle R. R. : 

Incorporated November 1 1, 1918, in New’ York Slate; successor to Mitldh‘- 
to\vn, Unlonville & Water Gn|) R. R. sold under foreclosure October 25, 
1913. Committees were formed as follows: (1) For lir.st-mortgage bond- 
holder.s — Garrett T, Townsend, ('Iiairman, N<‘wman 1'li‘b, Charle.s T. IRuiry, 
Ferdinand V. Sanford, Frank H, Finn: (2) for second-mortgage bond- 
holders — Charles I. Henry, chairman, Newman Erb, C. A. Henrlques. Voting 
trust: All the stock of tlie new company is held in a five-year voting trust 
w’ith pow’er in the majority of the voting trustees to sell tlie same. Voting 
trustees are Charles I. Henry, Newuiiau Erli, B. P. Wollman, New York; 
G. T. Town.send, F. H. Finn, Middletowui. N. Y. 

Midland Valley R, R. ; 

Incorporated June 4, 1903, in Arkaiwa.s. Company’.s finances w’ere read- 
justed without foreclosure in 1910 and again iu 1913. A committee consisting 
of Rudulpli Ellis, P. Morris, and E. T. Stotesbury issued a circular date<I 
June 10 , 1910 , urging deposits of seemrities with Drexel & Co., Plniadelpliia, 
depositary, under a plan w’hlch relieved the railroad from the drain of bur- 
densome car-trust payments. A committee consisting of Edward T. Stotes- 
bury, chairman, Rudulpli Ellis, Effingham B. Morris, Sidney F. Tyler, Edward 
B. Smith, J. R. McAllister, and W. B. Henry presented a plan dated Febru- 
ary 1 , 1913 , for readjustment of securities of company and the Wichita & 
Midland Valley R. R. Co., with Drexel & Co., Philadelphia, as depositary. 
Voting trust: The plan of February 1 . 1913 , provided that all common and 
preferred stock should l)e held under a voting-trust agreement dated May 15 , 
1913 , terminating January 1 , 1924 , or any time after May 1 , 1918 , at discre- 
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tion of voting trustees, who are as follows— Edward T. Stotesbury, Sidney F. 
Tyler, J. R. McAllister, Idoyd W. Smith, Francis I. Gowen. The $4,500,000 
new first mortgage 5 per cent bonds, dated April 1, 1913, were first offered in 
May, 1913, by Harris, Forbes & Co., New York; N. W. Harris & Co. (Inc.), 
Boston; Harris Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago; and Drexel & Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R. ; 

Incorporated October 11, 1804, in Minnesota; successor to Minneapolis & 
St. Louis Ry., sold under foreclosure October 11, 1894. W. H. Truesdale was 
appointed receiver for old company. In August, 1892, the following stock- 
holders’ committee was appointed : F. P. Olcott, August Belmont, W. A. Read, 
W. L. Bull, J. Kennedy Tod, with Central Trust Co., New York, depositary 
Messrs. August Belmont & Co., Vermile & Co., and J. Kennedy Tod & Co. 
acted as managers of underwriting syndicate for above stockholders’ reor- 
ganization commlUee and completed .subscrijjtions for tlie entire $7,500,000 
new bonds and stock provided for in the amended plan of reorganization. 

Mississippi Central II. R. : 

Incorporated INiarcli 1.5, 1904, in Mississippi; reorganization of Pearl & Leaf 
Rivers U. Tl. without foreclosure and receivership. 

Missouri & North Arkansas R. R. ; 

Incorporated August 4, 1906, in Arkansas; successor to St. Louis & North 
Arkansas R. R., sold under foreclosure May 29, 190G. The reorganization 
committee was composed of John Scullin, David R. Francis, Powell Clayton, 
Robert S. Brookings, R. C. Kerens, with «t. Louis Union Trust Co. depositary. 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry. ; 

Incorporated September 25, 1SC5, in Kansas as Union Pacific-Southern 
Branch Co. ; name cluinged May 23, 1870, to present title. In November, 1889, 
a plan was proposed by a committee composed of F. 1’. Olcott, Joel F. Free- 
man, Henry W. Poor, Henry Budge, Colgate Hoyt, and Louis Fitzgerald. 
Subsequently this plan was adopted and reorganization was carried through 
without foreclosure. 

New Orleans & Northeastern R. R. : 

Incorporated October 14, 18G8, in Louisiana and l\rarch 30, 1871, in Mis- 
sissippi. In ^lay, RK)2, finances of company were readjusted wltliout fore- 
closure under a plan agreed to by the Alabama, New Orleans, Texas & Pacific 
Junction Ry.s. Co. (Ltd.). 

New Orleans, Mobile & Chicago R. R. : 

Incorporated December 1, 1909, in Alabama, ]\rississippi, and Tennessee; 
successor to Mobile, Jackson & Kansas City R. R. and Gulf & Chicago Ry. 
sold under foreclosure August 23, 1{K)9. A syndicate formed by interests in 
control of the Mobile, Jackson & Kansas City R. R,, Messrs. Berg, Wexler, 
IMcDonald, Stratton, and others, agreed to assume the entire floating debt of 
existing companies and obligated itself to pay $500, (XK) new money into the 
treasury. IMetropolltan Trust Co., New York, acted as depositary for purposes 
of reorganization. 

New York, I’hiladelphia & Norfolk R, R. ; 

Incorporated September 27, 1881, in ^drglnia; successor to Peninsula R. R. 
of Virginia; reorganized without foreclosure and without change of name 
January 24, 1899. Reorganization committee consisted of Rudulph Ellis, H. 
W. Biddle, and John Lloyd, of IMiiladelphia, with Cassatt & Co., Philadelphia, 
depositary. 

Norfolk & Western Ry. : 

The Atlantic, Mississippi & Ohio was a consolidation of Norfolk & Peters- 
burg, Southside, and the Virginia & Tennessee roads, foreclosed February 
10, 1881, and reorganized as Norfolk & Western R. R. On February 6, 1895, 
President F. J. Kimball and Henry Fink were appointed receivers. The 
Norfolk & Western Ry. was incorporated September 24, 1896, as successor 
to the railroad company of the same name. Committees: A committee for 
the protection of the bondholders was formed in London, England, In Febru- 
ary, 1895. Personnel was as follo\vs: Alexander Brown, of Brown Bros. 
& Co. (chairman) ; Henry Parkham Sturgis, director of London & West- 
minister Bank ; N. J. de Lanoy Meyer, of Blake Boissevain & Co. ; 0. Sligo de 
Pothonler, of the Investment Trust Corporation ; and Mr. Vivian, of Vivian, 
Gray & Co., all of London, England. New York committee: George Coppell, 
J. Kennedy Tod, A. A. H. Boissevain, Robert Fleming, and Gen. Louis Fitzger- 
ald, president of Mercantile Trust Co. Subcommittee : J. Kennedy Tod, A, A. H. 
Boissevain, and Robert Fleming. Reorganization committee, London; A. H. 
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Brown, H. P. Sturgis, N. J. <le Lanoy Jleyer, 0. Sligo de Pothonier, Howard 
Gilliat, Robert Fleming, Lord Welby, William Vivian. New York reorgani- 
zation committee : As above, with C. S. de Pothonier and H. F. H. Hubrecht. 
About 98 per cent of the bonds were deposited with the Mercantile Trust Co. 
and 90 per cent of the stock. 

Norfolk Southern H. R. : 

In July, 1908, Thomas Fitzgerald, Harry K. Walcott and Hugh M. Kerr 
were appointed receivers of the predecessor company, the Norfolk & 
Southern Ky. A reorganization committee, consisting of George C. Clark, of 
New York; Rathbone Gjirdner, of Providence; Oakleigh Tliorne; John I. 
Waterbury; and S. N. Schoonmaker, was formerl. Judge Waddill, in the 
United States district court at Richmond, Va., ordered the sale of the road 
on October 14, 1909. Harry K. Walcott ; K. R. Baird, jr., of Norfolk ; Thomas 
J. Jarvie, of Greenville, N. C. ; and Fred HoiT, of New York, were appointed 
special masters to conduct the sale. The sale took place on December 7, 
1909, and the property was bid in by Rathbone Gardner, acting for the 
reorganization committee, for .$8,500 000 (R. T. Thorp, representing Phila- 
delphia interests, bid $8,100,000). The circuit court of appofils at Richmond, 
Ga., affirmed the sale Marcli 11, 1910, and, in addition, ruled very strongly 
in favor of the reorganization comniiltee on other matters. The relations 
of Fdwiird Sweet & Co. to the financing of the company and other points 
criticized by Fergus Reid (the minority bon<lholder), in his efforts to block 
the sale, were justified by the court. The Pniied States Supreme (^ourt on 
April 25, 1910, denie<l the petition of the Van Dyke-Zell Syndicate, of Phila- 
delpliia, for a writ of certiorari to review the decision of the lower coiu’t. 
This did not end tlie litigation, as in July, 1910, a fourth attempt to annul 
the sale to the New York interests was being made by the Van Dyke-Zell 
Syiidicae, 5Mic name of Marsden J. Perry is given as being chairman of the 
reorganization committee of the old Norfolk & Southern Ry. 

Nypano Railroad : 

This company was incorporated in Ohio as a reorganization of the New 
York, Ponusyivania k Oliio R. R., which in turn was a successor to the 
New York, Lake Erie & Western R. R. The New York, Lake Erip & West- 
ern R. R. was organized in August, 1895, under a plan prepared under .the 
supervision of J. P. Morgan & Co. For the purpose of carrying the reon. 
ganization into effect, Messrs. C. II. Coster, I^oiiis Fitzgerald, and Anthony 
J. Thomas undort(K)k to act as a committee. Tlie plan provided that the 
stock of the new company should be held by voting trustees to be named 
by J. P. Morgan & (I'o. and J. S. Morgan & Co. for live years and thereafter 
until the new first preferred stock should have received 4 per cent cash 
dividend in one year, although the voting trustees were at liberty to deliver 
the .stock at an earlier date. At a meeting of the holders of first-mortgage 
bonds of the New Y^ork, Pennsylvania & Ohio, held Sei)teinber G, 1895, it was 
voted to authorize a foreclosure proc(‘edings and to accept the proposition 
contained in the Erie reorganization plan published in August of that year. 
The New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio was sold February 25, 1896, for $10,- 
000,000 to C. C. Mason, of Cleveland, and Roswell G. Rolston, of New York, 
representing the bondholders. Tlds foreclosure sale was ordered on the ap- 
plication of Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co., New York. Receiver John Tod was 
named master commissioner of sale. 

Northern Pacific Ry. : 

Successor to Northern Pacific R. R. In April, 1896, Andrew F. Burlelght 
was receiver for the Northern Pacific R. R. in Wa.shington, Oregon, Montana, 
and Idalio, 2,529 miles; Edward H. McHenry and F. G. Bigelow were re- 
ceivers in Minnesota, Wisconsin, and North Dakota, 1,589 miles, and also for 
property In New York and Manitoba, Canada. Under date of March 16, 
1896, a committee, consisting of Edward D. Adams (chairman), Ixmls Fitz- 
gerald (vice chairman), JoJm C. Bullitt, Charles H. Godfrey, J. D. Probst, 
James Stillman, and Ernst Thalman, with A. Marcus, secretary (address 
Mills Building, New York City), issued a plan of reorganization, with the 
cooperation of J. P. Morgan & Co., Drexel & Co., and the Deutsche Bank and 
a syndicate formed by them representing $45, 000, 060. The plan was also 
approved by all the Northern Pacific committees, including the stockholders’ 
protective committee, Brayton Ives, chairman; the second-mortgage com- 
mittee, Johmson Livingston, chairman; the third-mortgage committee, Evans 
E, Dick, chairman ; the collateral-trust committee, R. G. Rolston, chairman ; 

38819®~S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 8 47 
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ami the Berlin united comraitteee?. Voting trust: This plan proTided that 
both classes of stwk of tlie new comiwiny (except directors' sliares) be 
vested in the fallowing live voting tnistees : J. P. Moi*gaii,. Gecwrge Siemens, 
August Belmont, Johnston Livingston, and Charles Lanier. 

Oklahoma Central II. R. : 

Incorporated July 31, 1014, as siicces.sor to Oklahoma Central By., sold at 
fori'closure sale July 31, 1914, to the reorganization committee formed in the 
interests of the first mortgage 5 per cent bonds of the old company. Coni- 
i^Rtee: Fmlerick J. Lisman (chairman), Willard V. King, Francis X. Quinn, 
Chauncey D. Parker, Charles MacVeagh, with William G. Edenburg, secre- 
tary, 30 Broad Street, New York, and Paskns, Gordon & Hyman, counsel. 
I)epositar>% Colnmbia-Knickerboeker Trust Co. Central Trust Co., subde- 
poisitary, Amsterdam, Holland ; plan of reorganization issued May, 19li 

Pacific & Eastern Ry. : 

Incorporated May 27, lfH)7 : successor to Medford & Crater Lake R. R.. 
sold under foreclosure May 11, 1907. The line was bid in for $82,000 bv 
George Estes, of Portland, Oreg., repi-esenting a local syndic‘ate. Mr. Estes 
bec^ame ti’easurer of the new company. His address was given, care of Oregon 
Trust & Savings Bank, Portland, Oreg. Oregon Trust & Savings Bank was 
trustee of an issue of $1,000,000 first 0 per cent bonds, datetl July 1, 1007. 

Pere Marquette R. R. : 

IncorporahHl December 11. 1907, in Micldgan and Indiana as consolidation 
of the first Pere Marquette K. R. (of Michigan), and Pere Marquette R. R. 
of Iiulluuu. On December 4, 1905, Jiulson Hannon, of Cincinnati, w'as ap- 
pointeil receiver for Pere Marquette R. R. and Cincinnati, Hamilton & 
Dayton. Stwkholders’ protective committee, formed about December, 1905: 
Nathaniel Thayer (clininnnn), Mark T. Cox, George H. Norman, Francis R. 
Hart (secretary), W. W. Crapo. Depcjsitaries: Ohl Colony Trust Co,, Bos- 
ton, and IRanhattan Trust Co., New York. The protective committee com- 
pleted a plan with J. P. Morgan & Co, ab<Mit June, 1907. This plan was c<nn- 
municatod to stockholders by F. S. Mosely & Co., who were ‘^acting for share- 
holders’ protective committee." 

Philadelphia & Heading Ry. : 

Incori)<>rated November 18, lStH>, to acquire railroad lines of the Philadel- 
phia & Reading R. R. Sold under foreclosure September 23, 1890. Reorgani- 
zation committee; F, P. Olcott (chairman), Adrian Iselin, jr., J. Kennedy 
Tod, Henry Biddge, Thontas r>enny. New York; George H. Earle, jr., S. F. 
Tyler, Samuel R. Shipley. Richard C(X>k, Philadelphia. Reorganization plan 
was issuotl by committee under direc*tion of J. F. IMorgun & Co. 

Reading Co. : 

Incorporated May 24, 1871, in Pcrrnsylvania ; name changfHl to National 
Co., January 18, 1873. Control acquired at receiver’s sale on September 23, 
1896, by wmmittee n*prt'senting tin* rci>rganization managers of the Phila- 
delphia & Reading R. R. Co., which committee on the same day purchased 
the railroads, property, and corponite franchises of Philadelphia & Reading 
R. K. Co. A large portion of these properties was conveyed to Nathmal 
Co., wliicli changeil it.s name to Reading Co., after ha\ing increased its capi- 
tal stock front $100,000, first to $‘10,000,000 and afterwards to $140,000,000, 
of which $28,0(K),CHX> was first prefernil and $42,000,000 second preferred. 
Voting trust; All of this stock was deposited with Messrs. J. P. Morgan and 
Frederick P. Olcott, of New’ York, and Henry N. Paul, of Philadelphia, as 
voting tnistees under an agreement that it should be hold by them until 
January 1, 1902, and until such time as the first preferred stock should re- 
ceive cash dividends of 4 per cent per annum for two consecutive years. 

St Louis Southwestern Ry. ; 

Incorporated January 12, 1891, in Missouri; successor to St. Louis, Ar- 
kansas & Texas Ry., sold under foreclosure October, 1890. Reorganization 
plan published January 18, 1890. Reorganization committee: P. P. Olcott 
(chairman), Henry Bridge, James Speyer, J. Kennedy Tod, Edmund Smith. 
Central Trust Co., New Tork, depositary. Plan provided that accounts of 
reorganization committee be audited by the president of United States Trust 
Co., of New York, and of Farmers' Loan & Trust Co., New York. A second 
plan of reorganization w^as issued by following committee : William Mertens, 
of L. von Hoffman & Co. ; G. J. Wetzler, of J. D. Probst & Co. ; M. Geonsheim, 
of M. Geon.sheim & Co. ; and F. G. Renner, of Woerishoffer & Co. Depositary : 
Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co. Subsequently the two committees settled their 
differences and (about Apr. 1 , 1890) Mr. Mertens, of the second committee, 
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became a member of the first, and, in view of the compromise arrived at, 
urged holders who had deposited securities with B^'armers’ Loan & Trust Co. 
to transfer them to the Oieott plan. July 2, 1890, Judge Tliayer granted de- 
cree ordering sale of road and appointing Col. D. P. Dyer special imister in 
chancery to conduct sale. 

San Antonio & Aransas Pass Ry. Co. : 

Incorporated in 1893 in Texas; reorganization of a company of tiie s.ame 
name. Under the reorganization agreement of March 2, 1891, and a modified 
reorganization agreement of December 14, 1892, the reorganization commit- 
tee effected wltliout foreclosure a reorganization of the mortgage dei)t of 
the company. Committee: Frederic 1*. Olcott, Josi'ph Wharton, Henry 
Bridge, Frederic Cromwell, J. Kennedy Toil, Alfred S. Heidelbach, Eric P. 
Swenson. New bonds were issued, and the mortgages of the old ones satisfied 
and discharged of record. New bonds guaranteed by Southern Pacific Co. 
Trustee ; Central Trust Go. of New York. 

Savannah & Statesboro R. R. 

Incorporated ]S97 In Georgia as successor to Ciiyler & Woodbuni R. R. 
Sold under foreclosure September 7, of that year, to W. F. Carter, of Meldrum, 
Ga., for ;f27,6()6 (road had bei'n previously sold to W. A. Adams, but the 
bid was not paid). Incorporators of new company: D. C. Wood, Ellen E. 
Wood, T. E. Robertson, Lee Hutcbins, Thomas W. Buckley, Charles A. 
Douglas, A. 11. iMacDonnell, William R. Leakln, and J. R. Saiissy. Jr. 

Seaboard Air Line Ry. 

Incorporated April 10, 1900, in Virginia, as successor to the Richmond, 
Petersburg & Carolina R. R. Consolidation of Raleigh & Gaston R. R., Sea- 
board & Roanoke, B'lorida Central & Pensacola R. R., etc. This consolida- 
tion was voted upon December 27, 1809, Mr. Thomas F. Ryan objecting. At 
this volirig 13,009 shares ^^ere represented out of a total of 13,884. Tlie.so 
shares were entitled to 3,180 votes. Ryan’s representatives rnnste'red 432 votes, 
which were cast against consolidation. l*resident Williams, about April 19, 
made public a stalcmenl in which he said “ neither our syndicate nor any 
railway company in the system nor any allied corporation owes ^1 to any 
bank, bankers, or trust company in New York, Philadelphia, or Boston.” 

Southern Ry. 

Incorporated February 20, 1894, in Virginia. Successor to Richmond & 
Danville R, R. In July, 1893, Samuel Spencer was appointed one of the re- 
ceivers of the old company. Mr. Spencer represented the banking house of 
Drexel, Morgan & Co. January, 1894, coupons on a number of bonds issued 
were paid at C’hase National Bank. Reorganization committee : C. H. Coster, 
(ieorge Sherman, Anthony J. Thomas, with Bangs, Stetson, Tracy & Mc- 
Neagh, counsel. Drexel, I\Iorgan & Co., depositaries. Central Trust Co., 
custodian of securities. 

Tennessee Ceiltral R. R. 

Reorganization Avithout foreclosure in 1904. March 17, 1904, W. J, 
Oliver was appointeil receiver. With a view to reorganization company 
filed two new mortgages In April, 1904, viz. (1) a prior lien mortgage to the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Co., of St. Louis, as trustee, for $3,853,750, and (2) 
a general mortgage to the Mercantile Trust Co., of St. Ix)iils, as trustee, for 
$8,000,000. Receivership ended in June, 1904. 

Tennessee, Kentucky & Northern R. R. 

Originally incorporated March 18, 1004, in Tennessee ns Overton County 
R. R. Co, On August 13, 1912, this property was sold at foreclosure sale 
under the mortgage of the Continental & Commercial Trust & Savings Bank, 
and Frank H. Jones, as trustee. Purcliaseil by Thomas A. Fitzsimmons, 
of Chicago, presumably repre.sentlng the bondholdens. The Tennessee, 
Kentucky & Northern R, R. was incorporated August 14, 1912. The in- 
corporators of the neAV company were George A. Clark (who had been 
receiver for the Overton County R. R.), C. C. Trabue, Avery Handley, Clai- 
borne N. Bryan, and F. J. Ready, Jr. 

Toledo, St Louis & Western R. R. 

Succe.ssor to Toledo, St Louis & Kansas City R. R., sold under foreclosure 
March 27, 1900. Purchased for $19,200,000 by Morton S. Paton and R. B. 
Hartshorn, representing the bondholders. Two interests were seeking control, 
the preferred stock and the bondholders. Bondholders* committee plan: 
John C. HaA'emeyer, chairman, prepared a plan or reorganization which 
amongst other things provided that the stock of the company, as reorganized, 
should be vested in the following voting trustees : Charles Parsons, Herman 
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O. Armour, Simon Borg, C. Sidney Shepard, and Otto T. Bannard. The stock 
to he so heJd for five years, but the voting trustees to have the power at their 
discretion to deliver it at an earlier date. The trustees to have the power 
during the existence of the trust to sell the stock subject to the approval of 
a majority in amount of each class of the trust certificates. A syndicate 
under the management of Vermilye & Co. and Hallgarten & Co. entered into 
a contract with the bondholders’ committee for the purchase of $9,000,000 
iirst-mortgage bonds represented by Ccuitinental Trust Co. certificates. A 
new reorganization committee, consisting of F. P. Olcott, chairman. H. 
Bridge, J. Kennedy Tod, and William A. Read, with Jv N. Wallace, 54 Wall 
Street, as secretary, was formed in June, 1900. Depositary, Central Trust 
Co. Voting trust : All of the preferred and common stock was vested In 
the following voting trustees— Frederic P. Olcott, Thomas H. Hubbard, and 
William A. Read, to be held by them for five years. Tlie voting trustees to 
have full power to sell the stock subject to the approval of a majority in 
amount of each class of the outstanding trust certificates representing the 
stock. 

Toledo Terminal R. R. : 

Incorporated December 4, 1908, in Ohio ; successor, November 1, 1007, to 
property of Toledo Ry. & Terminal (.’o., sold under foreclosure. In January, 
lOOG, Judson Harmon was appointed receiver of Toledo Ry. & Terminal Co. 
In beginning of January, 1900, new ofticers representing J.‘ P. Morgan & Co. 
were elected, G. W. Perkins being made president. In March, 1900, Bioren 
& Co., Philadelphia, requested names ami a<ldresses of bondholders. Bond- 
holders’ committee: Andrew T. Sullivan, president Nassau Trust Co., Brook- 
lyn, chairman; R. F. James, president Easton Trust Co., Easton, Pa.; 
Samuel C, Kastman, president New Hampshire Savings Bank, Concord, 
N. H. ; Daniel McCoy, State Bank of Michigan, Grand Rapids, Mich.; John 
G. Reading, president Pennsylvania State Bankers’ Association ; H. M. Ver- 
rill; C. H. Gilman; Francis B. Sears. Depositaries: Columbia Trust Co., 
New York, and Portland Investment C’o., Portland, Me. 

Union Pacific R. R. : 

Incorporated July 1, 1807, in Utah; successor to Union Pacific Ry. under 
re<jrganization plan dated Oct<»ber 25, 1895, The reorganization committee 
included the following: Louis Fitzgerald, Jacob H. Schlff, T. Jefferson Cool- 
idge, Chauncey M. Depew, Marvin Hughitt, Oliver Ames, 2(1, with Alvin W. 
Krech, secretary, and Winslow S. Pierce, counsel. Depositaries: Mercantile 
Trust Co., New York; Old Colony Trust Co., lioston; Bank of Montreal, 
London; Amsterdamsche Bank, Amsterdam; Deutsche Verelnsbank, Frank- 
fort-on-Maiii. Messrs. Kuhn, Loeb & Co., New York, acted as bankers for 
reorganization committee. . 

Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific Ry. : 

Incorporated April 23, 1991, in Louisiana, and on May 1, 1901, assumed 
possession of all property of Vicksburg, Shreveport & 1‘acific R. R. Co. (ex- 
cept the United States land-grant lands), having purchased same at fore- 
closure sale March 30, 1901. On April 21, 19(X), J. H. McCormick, of Monroe, 
La., was appointed receiver. In June, 1900, Goepel & Raegner, of 290 Broad- 
way, New York, in view of appointment of receiver, requested holders of 
third-mortgage and land-grant bonds to communicate with them in order 
that protective measures might be taken. 

Western :Maryland Ry. : 

Incorporated December 1, 1909, in Maryland ; successor to Western Mary- 
land R. R., sold under foreclosure November 19, 1909. The reorganization 
plan dated July 20, 1909, was adopted by committee of holders of general 
Hen and convertible mortgage bonds. This committee included Alvin W. 
Krech, Byron T. Herrick, Henry S. Redmond, George P. Butler, Winslow 
S. IMerce, Frederick T. Gates, Henry E. Cooper, with Equitable Trust Co., 
New York and City Trust Co., Boston, depositaries. A syndicate, of which 
Blair & Co., New York, were majiagers, agreed to purchase over $20,000,000 
of the immediate issue of about $24,000,000 new common stock Issuable under 
the plan. 

Western New York & Pennsylvania Ry. : 

Incorporated March 18, 1895, in New. York and Pennsylvania; successor to 
Western New York & Pennsylvania U. R., sold under foreclosure February 6, 
1895. The reorganization committee consisted of Isaac N. Seligman, chair- 
man, Gustav -E. Klssell, C. E. Bretherton, Carl Jaeger, George E. jBartol, 
N. Thouron, and S. G. De Coursey. Plan provided that stock of new company 
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should be held in trust for five years by George E. Bartol, Nicholas Thouron, 
and Samuel O. De Coiirsey, with full power to vote thereon. 

Wheeling & Lake Erie R. R. : 

Incorporated April 28, 1890, as reorganization of Wheeling & Lake Erie 
Ry. A bondholders’ committee, of which George Coppell was chairman, pre- 
pared a plan of reorganization. Guaranty Trust Co. acted as depositary in 
conjunction with this committee. Following firms acted as stockholders’ 
committee: Dick Bros. & Co., Bell & Co., Clark, Ward & Co., Webb & Prall, 
Thompson & IMairs. Central Trust Co., dei)ositary. The reorganization 
committee was changed to be representative of each class of securities and 
ultimately was as follows: Gen. Louis Fitzgerald, repre.senting the Wheel- 
ing division first-mortgage bonds ; George Coppell, of Maitland, Coppell & Co., 
representing the Lake Erie division first-mortgage bonds; J. Kennedy Tod, 
of J. Kennedy Tod & Co., representing consolidated fours; Eugene Ih'luno, 
of Brown Bros. & Co., representing first-extension bonds; and William 
Dick, of Dick Bros. & Co., representing the stockholders. 

Wheeling Terminal Ry. : 

Incorporated Juno 7, 1000; successor to Wheeling Bridge & Terminal Co., 
sold under foreclosure May 27, 1900. Reported December, 19tX), that ma- 
jority of first-mortgage bonds, also second-mortgage bonds, and the stock of 
old company had been acquired by Kuhn, Loeb &. Co. for .$1,515,000 in the 
interest, it was reported, of the Pennsylvania Co. 

Wisconsin Central Ry. : 

{Successor under plan of reorganization, as of July, 18t)9, to the properties 
of the Wisconsin Central R. R., etc. Property of ohl company was sold 
July 7, 1899, at Eaii Claire, W'is., to Mr. George Coppell, representing the 
reorganization committee; price, $7,3tK),()00. Voting trust: Both classes of 
Stock were vested in voting trustees, George Coppell, John (h'osby Brown, 
William L. Bull, Fred T. Gates, and Francis R. Hart, for five years, the trus- 
tees to have the power to deliver the stock at an earlier date. 

W^Isconsln, Minnesota & Pacific K. R. : 

At St. Paul, October 7, 1893, a final decree of foreclosure was awarded in 
the case of Metropolitan Trust Co., of New York, agjiinst company. Prop- 
erty was acquired by Chicago, Rock Island & Ihicillc Ry. for $5,204,812. 

Zanesville Terminal R. It.: 

Successor to Zanesville Terminal Ry. sold at foreclosure March 22, 1902, 
for $92,000 to It. It. Rogers, New Y<‘)rk, representing the hoiidholders. New 
company was incorporated April, RX)2, in Ohio, with $.3(X),000 authorized 
capital. Incorporators: Richard R. Ttogers, Walter D. McKinney, James 
C. Mouer, Edward S. JMcCune, and Ben B. Nelson. 

Qukstio.v No. 8. 

[Total, miles.] 


Atlantic, Birmingliam & Atlantic R. It 038. 60 

Boston & Maine It, It 2, 301. 90 

Buffalo & Susquehanna Ry 91. 09 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois It. It 1, 282. 41 

Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis It. It 255. 47 

Cldcago, Rock Island & Pacific It. It. (No tracks.) 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry 8, 328.06 

Cincinnati, Bluffton & Chicago R. It 52. 00 

Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Ry 1, 015. 27 

Colorado Midland Ry 337. 64 

Council City & Solomon River Ry 35. 00 

Denver & Rio Grande R. R 2, 585. 05 

Denver, Laramie & Northwestern R. It 56. 59 

Fort Smith & Western R. R 221. 16 

Illinois Southern Ry 139.65 

International & Great Northern Ry 1, 159. 50 

Kansas City, Clinton & Springfield Ry 162.63 

Kansas City, Outer Belt & Electric R. R 8. 00 

Louisiana & Northwest R. R 121. 40 

Macon & Birralnghan? It. R 106. 00 

Marietta, Columbus & Cleveland R. R 49. 08 

Missouri & North Arkansas R. R 366. 24 

Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf Ry 236. 15 
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Missouri Pacific Ry 7, 284. 53 

New Mexico Central It. K 116. 00 

New Orleans, Mobile jS: Chicago U. II 402. 

New Orleans, Texas & Mexico R. K 285. 87 

New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R 2, 003. 10 

Ohio River & Columbus Ry , 24. 42 

Pere Marquette R. R 2,321.77 

Pittsburg, Sliawmut & Nortliern R. R 294. 06 

»St. Louis «& San Francisco R. R 5,259.09 

San Antonio. Uvalde & Gulf R. R 814.03 

Tennessee Central R. R 293. 71 

Toledo, St. Louis & AVestern R. R 450. 5(S 

Trinity &; Brazos Valley Ry 463.00 

Valdosta, Moultrie & AV(*.stern R, R 42. 00 

AVabash, Chester & AA’estern R. R 64.83 

AA'abash-Pittsbiirg Terminal Ry 63.40 

AVabasb R. R 1, 379. 30 

AVatauga & Yadkin Ri\er R. R 23. (K) 

AVest Side Belt R. R 22. 63 

AVestern Maryland Ry 661. 23 

AVhecllng & Lake Erie R. R. ._ 503.39 

AVilliamsville, Greenville iVc St. Louis Ry 35.00 

AVisconsiu «5c Michigan Ry 128.10 

AVestern Pacific Ry 930.00 

Rock Island Co. (Holding company; no mileage.) 

Wisconsin, Alinnesota & Pacific R. U 386. 25 


AUanta, BUinhvjham <(' Athmtir R. R . — The properties of the Atlanta, Bir- 
mlngliain & Atlantic R. R. Co. witc .sold at foreclosure sale on June 5, 1914, for 
$L641,0(X). The propiu'ty was bid in by Marlin 1>. AV.slly and Frederick Beltz, 
jr., repre.sentiug the general protective committee. The sale was confirmed by 
Judge Pardee on June 17, 1914. Proposed successor company : The Atlanta, 
Birmingham & Atlantic Ry. Co. was incorporated in Georgia, August 22, 1914, 
with E. T. Lamb ns president (receiver of the railroad company), and the 
Georgia Railroad Commission, In August, 1914, authorized the new company 
to issue .$30,000,000 common and $10,000,(KM) preferred stock; also $3,000,000 
5 per cent bonds. Official notice of reorganization was filed October 2, 1914, 
in the office of secretary of state of Georgia, this notice stating that the rail- 
road company had been withdrawn from the hands of the receiver. On Novem- 
ber 20, 1914, however, an order was signed by Judge Pardee in the United 
States district court at JMacon, Ga., with the consent of the committees repre- 
senting holders of the receivers’ certilicates and the bondholders, again form- 
ally placing the road in liands of F. T. Lamb as receiver. The purchasers of the 
railroad proptn-ty notified the court that on account of present financial condi- 
tions they were unable to complete Ibe purcliase. (U)mmittee for receivers’ cer- 
tificates; Owing to the default in i)ayment of principal of the $4,700,000 one-year 
5 per cent receivers’ certificates tlue July 1, 1913, the following committee agreed 
to act for the holders: Howard Bayne, George C. (Tark, Jr., Harold B. Clark, 
Lewis B. Franklin, and Carl E. ISleere, with G. E. Warren, secretary, 60 Broad- 
way, New York, and Shearman & Sterling and Si) 00 uer & Cotton as* counsel. 
Deiwsitary: Coluinl)ia Trust Co., New Y'ork. Over 80 per cent of the receivers’ 
certificates have been deposited with this committee. Committee for first- 
mortgage fives: S. H. Fessenden, Philip Stockton, and F. H. B’'arrar. Old 
Colony Trust Co., depositary. Committee for Joint collateral notes and first- 
mortgage fives: George C. Clark, chairman; George C. Clark, jr., secretary; 
Equitable Trust Co., New York, and American Trust Co., Boston, depositary. 
General protective committee; 10. S. Marston (chairman), John I. Waterbury, 
S. S. Palmer, New York, and Samuel Carr, Francis R. Hart, and Frederick 
Ayer, Boston. 

Boston d Maine R. i?.— In June, 1907, the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
R. R. Co. acquired $10,994,800 of the capital stock of the Boston & Maine R. R., 
which was subsequently exchanged, share for share, for stock of the “New 
Haven Co,” In consequence, however, of agitation In the Massachusetts Liegis- 
lature with rei&pect to “ foreign ” control the stock was sold la June, 1908, to 
John L. Billard. Additional stock was, subsequently acquired In the same inter- 
ests, and in February, 1909, authority was granted by the Connecticut Legisla- 
ture for a charter for a corporation under the style of the Billard Co., with 
power to purchase, hold, pledge, and sell shapes of stock and other securities 
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of the Boston & ISIaine R. R. In June, 1909, the Massachusetts Leglslatuiv 
passed a law authorizing the Boston Railroad Holding Co. to hold the secuiritles 
of the Boston & Maine R. R., and on October 6, 1909, that company took over 
the ^10,994,800 Boston & Maine stock purchased from the Billard Co. at .$140 
per share. As of June 80, 1914, the Boston Railroad Holding Co. owned 
$21,918,9p0 common and $654,300 preferred stock of the Boston & Maine R. R. 
Co. The Boston Railroad Holding Co. was, in October, 1914, placed in the 
hands of Frank P. Carpenter, Henry B. Day, Cliarles P. Hall, James L. Doherty, 
and Marcus P. Knowltou as trustees, for tlie purpose, amongst otliers, of dis- 
posing of its holdings in Boston & Maine stock. In connection witli the Boston 
& Maine situation W. B. Lawrence, tl»e largest holder of the stock, aside from 
the Boston Railroad Holding Co., is quoted as saying : “ I am against a re- 
organization of the Boston & Maine. I want a receivership. It must consist 
of three men — three honest men — with the present president of the road at the 
head, doing the directing.” (Boston Post, Jan. 20, p. 3.) 

Buffalo d l^usquehamia Ey . — Tlie company liaving defaulted May 1, 1910, on 
the interest due on its $6,(X)0,000 first-mortgage 4^ per cent bonds, Harry I. 
Miller was appointed receiver on May 2, 1910, by the Supreme Court of the 
State of New York, and on May 3, 1910, was appointed receiver in Pennsylvania 
by the Court of Common Pleas of Potter County. Bondliolders’ protective coju- 
mittee; William Salomon (chairman), Gordon Abbott, Alex. Brown, Benjamin 
Strong, jr., and Asa S. Wing; George G. Henry, secretary, 25 Broad Street, New 
York. DeiK)silary: Bankers’ Trust Co., New York. 

Chicayo d Eastern Illinois R, R. — During tlie month of May, 1913, it became 
evident tliat financial embarrassment of the St. Louis & San Francisco R. R. 
Co., the owner of all the outstanding common stock and over 75 per cent of the 
preferred stock of tlie Chicago & Eastern Illinois R. R. Co., would lead to the 
appointment of receivers of the property of the St. Louis A San Francisco R. R. 
Co. and the consequent appointment of receivers of tlie Chicago & Eastern Illinoi.s 
R. ll. In unticlpatlou of the impairment of the company’s credit which would 
follow, and in view of the condition of its property and affairs, u creditor tlleil a 
bill in the United States District Court for the Northern District of Illinois pray- 
ing for a receivership of the company’s property, pursuant to which William J. 
Jackson, vice president of the company, and Edwin W. Winter, of New York, 
were appointed receivers May 27, 191.3, took po.ssession as of midnight that date, 
apd are operating tlie property. Protective committi^e for trust certificates and 
st/)ckholders : In May, 191.3, the following committee agreed to act for the 
ptotection of the holders of St. Louis & San Francisco R. R. trust certlticates 
for (’hicago & Eastern Illinois R. R. preferred and common stock and of 
the preferred stockholders of Chicago & Eastern Illinois R, R. : Alvin W. Krech 
(chairman), Henry H. Porter, W. Kmlen Roosevelt, Gordon Abbott, W. Redmond 
Cro.ss, Horace J. Morse, Henry A. Veniet, with Riclmrd R. Hunter as secretary. 
Depositary: Equitable Trust Co.. New York. Counsel: Murray, Prentice & 
Howland. Protective committee for Evansville & Indianapolis R. R. first sixes 
and first consolidated sixes: Default having occurreil in the July 1, 1014, 
interest on both these Issues the following committee was formed for the pro- 
tection of holders# Frederick H. Shipman (chairman), W. B. Cardozo, E. W. 
Gladwin, E. H. Ladd, jr., R. M. Smith, with Geller, Rolston & Horan counsel and 
Edwin Gribbs, secretary, 22 William Street, New York. Deiiosltary : Farmers’ 
Loan & Trust Co., New^ York, Protective committee for holders of mortgage 
debt and equipment obligation; .John W. Platten (chairman), James C. Brady, 
Franklin Q. Browui, Frederick H. Ecker, Robert Fleming (London), Donald G. 
Geddes, Otto H. Kahn, William C. Poilloii, with Calvin Brewer, secretary, and 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. as bankers for the committee. Depositary: United States 
Mortgage & Trust Co., New York. Counsel ; Simmer & Cotton. This commit- 
tee in March, 1914, asked for deposit of refunding and improvement bonds. 
Protective committee for Chicago & Indiana Coal Ry. Co. first fives: W. W. 
Jacobs (chairman), James B. Mabon, Edwin S. Hunt, R. H. Carleton, J. S. 
Farlee, with Charles E. Sigler, secretary, 54 Wall Street, New York, and Sulli- 
van & Cromwell, New York, as counsel. This committee, on June 20, 1914, in 
view of the impending default In the July interest, called for deposit of the 
^nds. Time for deposit expired December 1, 1914. In January, 1915, the 
Metropolitan Trust Co., of New York, as mortgage trustee, brought a suit to 
foreclose the Chicago & Indiana Coal By. mortgage of 1885. This suit was 
brought at the Instance of the protective committee of Chicago & Indiana Coal 
By. bondholders, acting through their counsel, Sullivan & Cromwell. Separate 
receivers for coal properties; In November, 1914, United States district court 
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at Chicago appoiated Francis S. Peabody, Jackson K. Dering, and Jabez Wooley 
separate receivers for the coal properties. As a result of these appointments 
the leases under which tlie Illinois and Indiana mines owned by the road were 
• operated by the coal companies have been canceled. The special receivers now 
operate properties for the road. 

Chicago, Peoria d Louis R. J?.— The circuit court at Springfieh^ III., on 
July 31, 1914, appointed Bliiford Wilson, of Springfield, 111, president of the 
road, and William Cotter, of New York, receivers for company. (Jeneral and 
refunding bondholders’ committee; Owing to default in June 1, 1914, interest 
on the general and refunding four-and-a-halfs, the below-named committee 
urged deposit of tliese bonds with Bankers’ Trust Co., New York, depositary. 
Committee : Frederick J. Lisman, chairman, and Alfred Shepherd, with Graham 
Adams as S(‘cretary, 30 Broad Street, New York, and Wliite & Chase, counsel. 
The agreement provides tliat in case of a vacancy in tlie membership of the 
committee tlie successor of Frederick J. Lisman shall be designated by F. J. 
lilsman & Co., New York, and the successor of Alfred Shepherd by the directors 
of the Car Trust Realization Co. (Ltd.), Great Britain. The committee may 
add to its nuinher. The agreement gives the committee the customary powers 
for the protection of the bondholders ami provides that any plan of reorganiza- 
tion presented by the committee shall become himling on all depositors when 
assented to by certificates representing 51 per cemt of the bonds, deposited here- 
under, but that each dlssatisfi<‘d depositor shall be allowed 30 days in which 
to withdraw. If the holders of more than 49 per cent in principal amount of 
the outstanding certificates of deposits shall so dissent, the plan will not become 
effective. Time for deposit was limited to December 15, 1034, since which date 
no deposits have been received, except upon such conditions as committee has 
imposed. A substantial majority of the bonds has been deposited. Prior-lien 
bondholders’ committee : Default having lu'cn made in payment of September 1, 
1914, interest on the Chicago, 1‘eoria St. Louis Ry. of Illinois prior-lien four- 
and-a-halfs, the below-named committee urged deposit of these bonds with the 
Kquitable Trust Co., New York, depositary. Committee: Sidney C. Borg, of 
Simon, Borg & Co. ; Henry K. Cooper, vice president of the Eiiuitable Trust Co., 
New York ; Thomas Denny, of Denny, Pomroy iS: Co. ; Robert Struthers, jr., of 
Wood, Struthers & Co., with J. N. Babcock, .secretary, 87 Wall Street, New 
York, and Leventrltt, Cook & Nathan as counsel. Time for deposit was limited 
to November 30, 1914, since which date no deposits have been received except 
on terms imposed by committee, 

Chicago, Rock Island <(• Pacific R. /?.— The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. 
Co. having failed to declare a dividend on its common stock in 1914, the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & 1‘acific R. R. Co., the holding company, was left without 
resources with which to jmy the May, 1914, coupons on the collateral trust 
fours of 2002. In view of the impending default in this interest a bondhohlers* 
protective committee, consisting of James N. Wallace, chairman; Charles Hay- 
den, James Brown, Bernard ^I. Baruch, Henry Evans, Frederick Strauss, with 
Jollne, Larkin & Rafhboiie and Cravath & Henderson as counsel, and C. E. 
Sigler as secretary, 54 Wall Sti’eet, New York,-.was formed, and in order to 
secure concerted action requested deposits of the bonds witli^the Central Trust 
Co. of New’ York, depositary. The formation of this committee and the deposit 
of bonds w’as protested by N. L. Amster, of Boston, who .subsequently, in the 
interests of the undeposited bonds, formed a second protective committee, con- 
sisting of himself as chairman, L. Laflin Kellogg, George Warren Smith, Warren 
C. Crane, Frank W. Bander, (Vnirtlandt TJnkrom, Alfred K. Keppelman, Edwin 
S. Dickerson, and George G. Prentice. Ow’lng to the default in the payment of 
the May, 1914, interest on the collateral trust fours, the Central Trust Co. of 
New York, as trustee of these bonds, brought fore<*losure suits on September 3, 
1914, in the United States district court, and a foreclosure decree w^as signed 
October 10, 1914, by Judge flayer, who dlrectecl that the stock of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Ry. Co. pledged as collateral for these bonds be sold at 
auction in the interests of the bondholders by Bronson Winthrop as special 
master. In connection with this sale the “Wallace” protective committee 
(which ultimately represented a majority of the bonds) announced a plan of 
reorganization, which provided for the purchase In a single block of the stock 
pledged (which had a total par value equal to the face value of the outstanding 
bonds), and for the distribution of it to the depositing bondholders on the basis 
of 10 shares of stock of a par value of $100 each for each $1,000 bond, the de- 
positing bondholders to pay the nondepositing bondholders their share of the 
proceeds of the sale of the stock, and to receive the excess stock in proportion to 
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their holdings. Tliis plan of selling the stock en bloc was opposed in tlie courts 
by the minority bondholders represented by N. L. Ainster, who contended it 
was unfair to them. The court of appeals on November 19, 1914, reversed 
Judge Mayer’s decision, giving it as their opinion that the undepositing 
(minority) bondholders had a right to be made party defendants to the fore- 
closure suit. Eventually an arrangement was made between the two con- 
mittees (Wallace committee and Amster committee) wdiich allowed the stock 
to be sold. This arrangement was made on ord('r of court, and provided that 
whilst the stock may be sold en block all the shares applicable to the unde- 
posited bonds simll be turned over to a special master, ai)poiritod by the court, 
and be distributed to tlie bondholders who liad not deposited their holdings to 
pay their proportion of the committee and foreclosure expenses amounting to 
44^ cents per sliare. On December 22, 1914, this stock ($71,353,500) was sold 
to the “Wallace” committee for .$7,135,350, equivalent to $10 per share. This 
sale wms confirmed by Judge Mayer on .Taiuiary 6, 1915. No bondholder will 
he entitled to exchange his bonds for stock after February 27, 1915; after that 
date bondholders must accept for their bonds their proportionate share of the 
proceeds of the sale. The special master must be notified on or before February 
10, 1915, of intention to subscribe for unexchanged stock of the railway com- 
j»any. 

Chicago, Rock Island d Pacific Rg . — On December 22, 1914, the control of the 
Cliicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. Co. passed into the hands of the holders of 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacilic R. R. Co. collateral trust fours — see state- 
ment above. In March, 1914, Edw. B. Smith & (’o., Philadelpliiji and New 
York, issued the following notice to holders of Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf 
R. K. general fives, due 1919; Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf R. R. consolidated 
tives, due 1952; Choctaw & Memphis R. R. first fives, due 1914, and Cliicngo, 
Rock Island & Pacific Ry. Choctaw o<dlateral trust fours: “In view of the 
uncertainties surrounding the whole Rock Island proposition, which has caused 
holders of the above securities to express to us concern as to their status, we 
feel, upon information, that the situation demands concentrated action for 
mutual protection. Committees have been formed to protect junior securities, 
whose interests may conflict with these underlying issues. Under the circum- 
stances we urge liolders of the Clioctaw issues to communicate with us promptly, 
looking to united action.” The $2,5 (K).(mM) 6 per cent bank loan, maturing De- 
cember 31, 1914, was extended to April 30, 1915, at 6 per cent. This loan was 
negotiated to guide tlie conqiany over tlio period of heavy payment.s, beginning 
with July 1, 1914. The date of the annual meeting which has several times 
been postponed, has again been postponed, this time to March 15, 1915. A 
reorganization committee, it is stated, may he formed to undertake tlie Awrk 
of readjustment. The method expected in Wall Street to be used is for the 
stockholders of the company to agree to raise a large part of tlie new capital 
required as the consideration for retaining an interest in the property. The 
Phelps-Dodge interests, who are considered the leading Interests in the company, 
although understood to be against a furtlier investment in the company, are 
looked upon as the most likely source of new capital. 

Cincinnati, Bluff ton d Chicago R. R . — This road was sold at receivers’ sale 
on October 15, 1914, to Fred A. Dolph, of Chicago, representing a syndicate of 
creditors. Tlie price to be paid is $350, (XK). Judge Cook, in tlie circuit court, 
gave Mr. Dolph four months to make liiinl payment. The receiver will operate 
the property until the sale is fully consummated. A new company, it is stated, 
will probably be organized some time prior to February 15, 1915. On March 
14, 1908, John C. Curtis was appointed receiver in a creditor’s suit. 

Cincinnati, Hamilton d Dayton Ry . — Judge Hollister, in the United States 
court in Cincinnati, on July 2, 1914, because of the defaults In Interest payments 
below mentioned, appointed Judson Harmon and Rufus B. Smith as receivers 
of the property on application by Bankers Trust Co., of New York, trustee. 
The defaults on July 1, 1914, were; Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton first and 
refunding mortgage unguaranteed bonds, .$1,677,000; Cincinnati, Indianapolis & 
Western Ry. first and refunding fours, $4,722,000 ; Indiana, Decatur & Western 
Ry. fives, $3,162,000. The committee which represented the old per cent 
collateral trust notes exchanged under the readjustment of 1909 for general 
mortgage bonds has been reorganized, and In circular of October 2, 1914, to 
holders of bonds, said : “ In view of the appointment of receivers of the rail- 
way company the committee requests that bondholders furnish It with their 
names and addresses and the amounts of their holdings. The committee will 
keep In touch with the progress of the receivership, and if advisable will later 
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call for the deposit of bonds. Bondholders are remindeil of the existing con- 
tract with the Baltimore & Ohio K. K. Co., providing for the purchase or 
exchange of their bonds not later than during July, 1910, and the committee 
will be prepared to advise with bondholders in regard to the consummation of 
said agreement.” (Signe<l: Charles H. Sabin, chairman; Harry Bronner, Sam- 
uel li. Fuller, J. II. McClement, and Gordon Abbott, committee, with Arthur 
B. Hatcher, secretary, 140 Broadway, New York, and Joline, Larkin & Itath- 
bone, counsel.) A committee, consisting of Wllmer Palmer, Osman F. Rhein- 
hard, and Rudoli)h Kleybolte, representing a large part of the $216,000 out- 
standing Kleybolte per cent tHiuiianent notes of 1905, called for the deposit 
of tlie notes, with the Bankers’ Trust Co., New York, as depositary under a 
protective agreement dated November 2, 1014. A circular dated November 2, 
1914, says, in substance; ‘‘On October 1, 1914, the receiver of the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton Ry. Co. defaulted on the principal of the $54,000 of notes 
maturing October 1, and also the interest due on all the outstanding equip- 
ment notes. On the same date the company, through its receiver, paid the 
interest and principal of all its other outstanding equipment notes, maturing 
on that date, thus preferring said notes to tho.se held by yourselves. The de- 
fault in the Kleybolte wi\iipmeiit nott‘s is placed upon the fact that the I’ere 
Marquette R. R. has failed to make the payments due under contract of July 
20, 1008, whereby about one-half of the equipment securing the issue was sold 
to that company with the sanction of the United States circuit court, but con- 
trary to the provisions of the trust deed, and without the knowledge of the 
trustee.” Owing to default in the payment of November 1, 1914, interest on 
Cincinnati, Findlay & Fort Wayne Ry. first fours, the below-mentioned com- 
inittt^ asked for the deposit of bonds on or before .January 1.5, 1915, with the 
Bankers’ Trust Co., New York, depositary. Committee: F.^ N. B. Close, chair- 
man; Sidney 0. Borg, Henry F. Whitcoinh, Albert 11. Wiggin, with P. I). 
Bogue a.s .secretary, 16 Wall Street. New York, and Alfred A. Cook counsel. 
The receivers on Septeml»er 10, 1914, apr)lit\l to the United States district 
court for permission to issue $3,000,900 r(*ceiver.s’ certiticates for improvements 
and equipment. Tiie receivers. iKnvever, early in OePJjer, 1914, in view of the 
tinaucial situation, decided to postpone application for perini.ssion to issue the 
above amount of certificate.s until some later date, when it is hoped conditions 
may have improved. The Interstate Commerce Conunission on July 30, 1914, 
made an order announcing that an investigation of the road will be made in 
connection with a similar one into the affairs of the Pert* Marquette R. IL 
All agreement was made July 1, 1909, between J. P. Morgan & Co. and the 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co., under which the latter will acquire, at expiration 
of seven years from that date, at a price then to be agreed upon or determined 
by arbitration, the controlling .stock of tlie (Unciniinti, Hamilton & Dayton Ry. 
Co. During .said seven years the controlling stock is to be vested hi three 
voting trustees, one to be the president for the time being of the Baltimore & 
Ohio R. R. Co. In this connecUou a plan was affected for adjustment of future 
interest cliarges, and the payment or adjustment of the floating debt of the 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Ry, Co., and providing approximately .$7,000,000 
for improvements and working capital. Under this plan the Baltimore & 
Ohio R. R. Co. guarantees $12,.500,(KK> of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton 
Ry. first and refunding 4 per cent bonds, dated July 1, 1909, and took up at 
maturity the $11, .557,000 of that company’s 4 per cent notes, due July 1, 1913, 
secured by deposit of $13,000,000 of the first and refiiuding bonds, and now 
holds the note.s and collateral. Also, upon the acquisition under the agree- 
ment of the stock of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Ry. Co., the Baltimore 
& Ohio It. R. Co. is obligated either to purchase at 85 or guaranty $20,000,000 
of that company’s general mortgage bonds, due July 1, 1939. 

Colorado Midland Ry . — On December 13, 1912, President George W. Vallery 
w’as appointed receiver by the Unitetl States district court at Denver on appli- 
cation of Central Trust Co., of New York, acting at the request of the pro- 
tective committee. In view of the default by the company on one of its out- 
standing notes, a committee was formed in November, 1912, consisting of James 
N. Wallace, chairman ^ James N. Jarvie, Harry Bronner, B. Aymar Sands, 
Francis I^eyland, Clark Williams, and W. de Lancey Kountze, requesting the 
holders of the first mortgage fours of 1897 to unite for mutual protection by 
depositing their bonds wltli the Central Trust Co. of New York, depositary. 
The Swiss Bank Vereln, I^ndon, England, acts as London depositary. 0. EL 
Sigler, 04 Wall Street, Ne^' York, is secretary. 
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CouiicU City ds Fiolomon River R. R. — Jerome D. Oedney was appointed re- 
ceiver In October, 1907, by the court of chancery of New Jersey. 

Denver d Rio Grande i2. R. — It is stated that “ the board of directors of the 
Denver & Rio Grande U. R. has authorized the announcement that the interest 
which will fall due September 1, 1914, upon Western Pacific Ry. first-mort- 
gage bonds will be paid, but that if the Denver & Rio Grande R. R. is to 
continue its support of the Western Pacific Ry., some plan of readjustment 
of Western Pacific Ry. finances and tlie relation of the Denver & Rio Grande 
R, R. thereto must be devised, which will be acceptable to the holders of the 
bonds, and that a call for the deposit of these bonds will be put forth at an 
early date, by a committee of responsible bankers, looking to the adoption of 
a plan which will at once lighten the burden which the Den\er & Rio Grande 
R. R. is now carrying, to place the financial structure of the system upon a 
basis of recognized solvency and credit, and as far as may be practical provide 
means for the development of the Western Pacitlc Ry.” 

Denver, Laramie d Norfhtce,stcrn R. R . — On June 12, 1012. the company was 
placed in the hands of receivers on complaint of F. A. Bridge, as a <‘reditor, 
bondholder, and stockholder, in the district court, city and county of Denver, 
Oolo. The Ooiitineiital Trust Co. (Allan F. Ayers, represtaitative) and Mar- 
shall B. Smith, of Denver, Colo., were apijointed as re<.'eivers and assumed 
cjiarge of the pr(>perties June 13, 1012 f)n March 7, 1013, at the reqm-st of 
the below-mentioned bondholders’ i>rotective committee, repi\‘senting a large 
majority of the bonds, the Bankers’ Trust Co. of New York, trustee under the 
mortgage, filed a comi»lalnt in foreclosure proceedings and asked for the ap- 
pointment of receivers. The two priveding cases wei*o consolidated with the 
Bankers’ Trust Co., and the same receivers were appointed and are now in 
charge of the properties. The trustee has not as yet, asked for a foreclosure 
decree. Committee: William Barth, J. R. Pearson, W. E. Green, William 
Semke, Stansbury Thompson, J. H. Bender, Denver, Colo.; J. F. Wallace, 
A. R. Cppenlieim, New York; Fre<] B. Sillslav, Charles B. Martin. Cliicago, HI.; 
Otter Hul)er, Hock Island, III.; I. W. Crun^ly, (Vdby, Kans. 

Fort Smith d Western R. R . — In November, 191(), holders of the securities of 
the Fort Smitli & Western R. 11. and the San Bols Coal Co., wore ask<‘d to 
dcimsit their holdings with a commltR‘e compo.sed of W. L. Brown, A. W. 
Mellon, Colgate Hoyt, W. H. Canniff, AV. G. Mather, J. J. Sullivan, George S. 
Russell, James H. Hoyt, S. H. Tolies, C. C. Bolton, and A. C. Dustin, In 
February, 1911, circulars in the shape of an agreement to deposit bonds Avith the 
Superior Savings & Trust Co., Cleveland, and vesting in the above-named com- 
mittee the power to take absolute chai-ge of the busines.s wore sent to bond- 
holders of the Fort Smith & Western R. R. and the San Boi.s Coal Co. The 
agreement effective for three years, was signed by o\t'r 70 per cent of the bond- 
holders, and conferred on the committee the power to vote all the stock of the 
signers of the agreement. The agremnent was exGmded for two years to 
January 1, 1915. The stock of the San Bois Coal Co. was deposited with the 
Bankers’ Trust Co. of New York, for the benefit of first-mortgage bondholders. 
The agreement also authorized the committee to sell, excluinge, or dispose of the 
property of the Fort Smith & Western R. R. Co., the bonds deposited, or the 
San Bois Coal Co., as it may consider best, although the understanding Is that 
no sale or exchange is to bo made, nor money borrowed in excess of 1^100, (XK), 
without the unanimous vote of the committee. 

Illinois Southern^ Ry . — A friendly reorganization, as of June 1, 1911, was 
consummated about December 1, 1911, whereby holders of tlie ,$4,000,000 first- 
mortgage 4 per cent bond.s, dated December 1, 1903, exchanged their holdings 
for 30 per cent ($1,380,000) of new first-mortgage 5 per cent bonds and 30 per 
cent ($1,380,000) of new income 5 per cent bonds. In addition to the new 
first-mortgage bonds issued under the plan there were Issued $354,000 for the 
construction of a new incline on the east bank of the Mississippi River and 
for other corporate purposes. The company inducal the holders of 1,528 
first-mortgage bonds to temporarily carry their December 1, 1913, coupons for 
the benefit of the company. The company has sufficient funds on hand to pay 
the balance of these December coupons, but if this payment was made it would 
leave it almost bare as to working capital and without funds to pay the June 1, 
1914, coupons. It was therefore deemed desirable by the directors to make no 
disbursement, either on account of the balance due on the December 1, 1913, in- 
ter^, or on the Junel, 1914, Interest, and to keep what money the company 
had for additional working capital. The majority of the bondholders have 
been consulted and approve of these arrangements. 
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International Great Northern /?//. — Judge Burns, in the United States 
court at Houston, Tex., on August 11, 1914, appointed James A. Baker, of 
Houston, and Cecil A. Lyon, of Sherman, Tex., as receivers of the property at 
the instance of the note holders’ protective committee, see below. President 
Thomas J. Freeman stated it was impossible to meet either interest or prin- 
cipal of the notes due August 1, 1914, and as there was no market for the bonds 
a default resulted. The executors of the J. Gould estate consentetl to the 
plan for extending the notes for two and one-half years at 6 per cent, but the 
unsetth'd linancial situation brought about by the European war and a less 
favorable outlook for the cotton crop along the line caused the plan to fall 
through. Note holders’ committee: Alexander J. Hemphill, Alvin W. ,Krech, 
Benjamin Strong, jr., S. H. Vi^orhees, Franklin Q. Brown, R. Lancaster Wil- 
liams, Frederick Strauss, llepositary: Guaranty Trust Co., New York. On 
July 31, 1914, this committee asked for the deposit of the $11,000,000 three-year 
5 per cent notes, due August 1, 1014, in order to effect under what was believed 
to be advantageous conditions an extension thereof to February 1, 1917, with 
interest at (5 per cent. Unft)reseen cireum.stances brought a1)Out a receivership 
of the property and made the plan impracticable of execution at the present 
time. Holders of notes were requested to deposit them at once with the 
depositary. To November 15, 1914, 90 per cent of the notes had been deposited 
with the committee. 

Kansas City, Clinton cC- HyrinyjicUl Uy. — Default having been made in the 
April, 1914, interest on the first mortgage 5 per cent bonds, protective committee 
was formed, consisting of E. V. K. Thayer (chairman), Alfred D. Foster, F. K. 
Hart, and F. L. Higginson, with Frank H. Damon as secretary, and Story, 
Thorndike, Palmer (Sc Dodge as coun.sel. Bondholders were urged to deposit 
their holdings with Bankers’ Trust Co., New York, or Did Colony Trust Co., 
Boston, depositaries. In the early part of May, 1914, this interest was paid 
with funds provided by the receivers of the St. Louis ^ San Francisco R. R. 

Kansas City, On ter Belt d Eleetrie R. R, — On October 31, 1912, Thomas A. 
Bigger was appointed receiver. Receiver’s certificates to the amount of $40,()()0 
have been issued to pay taxes and provide for care of property. 

Louisiana d Northwest R. R. — On August 22, 1913, President George W. 
Hunter was appointed receiver by Jutlge Foster in the United States district 
court at New Orleans, on application of the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 

Afacon d Birmingham Ry. — S. F. Parrott, vice president, was appointed re- 
ceiver of company on February 1, 1908, upon the application of the Old Colony 
Trust Co., Boston, trustee <»f tlie fir.st 5 per cent mortgage. In September, 1910, 
J. B. Mun.son was appointed receiver to succeed S. F. Parrott. 

Marietta, Columbus d Cleveland R. R. — D. B. Torpy, a director of the com- 
pany, was on July 10, 1914, appointed receiver on application of the C’olumbia 
Trust Co., New York, trustee of the first mortgage 40-year fives, on which no 
interest has been paid. 

Missouri d North Ai'kansas It. R. — On April 1, 1912, Federal Judge Trieber 
appointed W. S. Holt, George L. Sands, and ,Tt‘Sse McDonald as receivers of the 
property, on application of the St. Louis Union Trp.st Co., the trustee of the 
first mortgage, dated July 1, 1900. On March 4, 1914, John Scullin was ap- 
pointed receiver to succeed George L. Sand.s, resigned. 

Missouri, Oklahoma cG Gulf Ry. — I’resident William Kenefick was appointed 
temporary receiver Deceml)er 11, 1913, for the properties of the Missouri, Okla- 
homa & Gulf Ry. and the Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf R. R. by Judge Hook in 
the Federal court at St. Louis, on application by the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
a secured creditor to extent of approximately $2()(),(XX). The November, 1913, 
and subsequent coupons on the first mortgage bonds are in default. On January 
12, 1914, L. S. Po.sner, of New York, and Alexander New, of Kansas City, 
Mo., were appointed receivers in place of William Kenefick, who asked to be 
relieved of the duty. Judge Hook, in the United States district court at Kan- 
sas City, on October 27, 1914, heard the application of the receivers to issue 
$1,700,000 certificates for improvements, equipment, etc. As they supplant the 
lien of the bondholders, the court will not grant the application for their issu- 
ance until consent in writing of a majority of bondholders is presented. 

Missouri Pacific Ry. — The undoj’signed are prepared to act as a proxy com- 
mittee for stockholders at the forthcoming annual meeting. Committee: Alex. 
J. Hemphill, Otto H. Kahn, Seward Prosser, James N. Wallace, and Robert 
Winsor, with Charles B. Sigler, secretary, 54 Wall Street, New York. It Is 
reported that an official of the company, on January 19, 1915, stated to Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. and Blair & Co., of New Yoyk, that the Deutsche Bank of Berlin 
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are expected to become flimnclal managers of the company and to provide funds 
to meet tlie maturing obligations of the road. 

New Mexico Central R. R. — In December, 1914, the district court at Santa Fe, 
N. Mex., appointed Ralph C. Ely, Deming, N. Mex., as receiver, succeeding 
Charles Murray, 

New Orleans, Mohile d Chicago R. R. — The Federal court at Mobile, Ala., on 
December 19, 1913, placed the proi)erty of company in the hands of President 
William F. Owen, as receiver on petition by the ^letropolitan Trust Co., of New 
York, as trustee under the first and refunding mortgage, the coupons due July 1, 

1913, on the outstanding bonds remaining unpaid. Owing to the default in the 
July 1, 1913, interest the following committee was appointed : John W. 1‘latten, 
chairman ; James G. Cannon, Robert Fleming (London), Frederick William Scott, 
and T. Nelson Strother, depositaries; United States Mortgage & Trust Co., New 
York, and Mercantile Trust & Deposit Co., subdepositary, Baltimore. C. H. 
Murphy, .55 Cedar Street, New York; Beekman, Menken & Grlscoin, counsel, 
New York. 

New Orleans, Texas d Mexico R. R. — On July 9, 1913, the United States 
district court at New Orleans appointed John D. O’Keefe, of New Orleans, and 
Frank Andrews, of Houston, Tex., permanent receivers for company on appli- 
cation of the New York Trust Co. On July 25, 1913, JMr. O’Keefe tendered his 
resignation as receiver of the Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western Railway and 
Orjinge & Northwestern Railroad Co. This left Frank Andrews as sole receiver 
of tlie last two mentioned companies, and also of the St. Louis, Brownsville & 
IMexico Railway Co. ]\Ir. O’Keefe continues as sole receiver of the New 
Orleans, Texas & Mexico Railway in Louisiana, with headquarters at New 
Orleans. The United States District Court for the Southern District of Louisi- 
ana in October, 1914, authorized Receiver O’Keefe to issue not exceeding 
?:3,500,0()0 one-year 6 per cent certificates, dated October 15, 1914. Of these 
certificates the receiver was to issue suilicient to retire the .$2,090,000 out- 
standing .series A certificates, due October 15, 1914, and .$300,000 St. Louis, 
Brownsville & Mexico Railway certificates. The remainder are reserved for 
further order of the court. Holders of the old outstanding certificates were 
offered in exchange th<u*efor new certificates on the basis of .$1,025 face value of 
new certificates for each $1,000 face value of the old certificates, being the 
equivalent of approximately an 8} per cent interest basis for the new certifi- 
cates. Under the order of the court the new certificates are made a Hen on 
the property of the company, prior to the outstanding first mortgage bonds. 
Judge P’oster in the Fe<leral coiut at New Orleans in August, 1914, in the suit 
brought by the New York Trust Go., trustee, has ordered foreclosure sale of the 
road. 

New York, New Haven d Hartford R. R. — At a meeting of the stocklioldors 
on April 21, 1914, the directors were authorized to complete negotiations with 
the Department of Justice for a peaceful solution of the so-called “ New 
England ” railroad situation, and to arrange for the segregation of the various 
properties that were under dispute. The department filed its petition in the 
District Court of the United States for the Southern District of New York on 
July 23, 1914, and the company filed its answer on September 17, 1914. An 
agreed decree was entered October 17, 1914, the result of which is shown in 
the company’s annual report to its stockhoUlers for the year ended June 30, 

1914. 

Ohio River d Columbus Ry. — The common pleas court at Georgetown, Ohio, 
on October 8, 1914, appointed Secretary and General Manager Charles J, 
Finger as receiver of this company on application of ex-Gov. Judge Harmon. 

Pere Marquette R. R. — Owing to final refusal of Michigan State Railroad 
Commission to permit the company to carry on arrangement which it had made 
for borrowing money to meet maturing obligations, it became necessary that 
receivers be appointed, and on April 6, 1912, in the United States district court 
at Detroit Judge Angell placed the property in the hands of Newman Erb, 
New York; Frank W. Blair, Detroit, and Dudley E. Water, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., as receivers. On April 9, 1912, Frank W. Blair was also appointed 
ancillary receiver by United States District Judge Landis, at Chicago. On 
August 27, 1912, S. M. Felton was appointed coreceiver, succeeding Newman 
Erb, who resigned. On June 3, 1914, Paul H. King, of Grand Rapids, was ap- 
pointed chairman of the receivers, to succeed S. M. Felton, who resigned. 
Frank W. Blair also resigned as receiver, effective September 30, 1914. No 
successor has been appointed. Judge Landis, In the Federal court at Chicago, 
on May 29, 1013, granted permission to the Bankers Trust Co., New York, and 
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Scott, Brown & Co., South Beiul, Ind., to file 8uit for foreclosure of the improve- 
ment and refunding general mortgage. Later he granted leave to consolidate 
the suit with that brought by the American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., filed 
in April, 1912, in which receivers were appolntetl. A bill to foreclo.se the con- 
solidated mortgage was filed In the Federal court at Detroit, in April, 1914. 
Suit to foreclose the refunding mortgage was filed In the circuit court at 
Detroit on October 21, 1914. liefunding mortgage bondholders’ committee: In 
April, 1912, holders of the refunding mortgage 4 per cent bonds of 1955 were 
invited to deposit their bonds with the Bankers Trust Co., New York, or Old 
Colony Trust Co„ Boston, under the terms of a protective agreement. Com- 
mittee: Gordon Abbott, Frank Q. Brown, F. N. B. Close, Colgate Hoyt, P. J. 
Lisman, and Frederick Strauss. Bethime W. Jones, secretary, 16 Wall Street, 
New York. Joline, Larkin & Rathbone, counsel. Five-year 6 per cent debenture 
committee: In April, 1912, holders of the 5-year 6 i>er cent debentures, due 
July 1, 1912, were requested to deiK>sit their holdings with Guaranty Trust 
Co., New York, or Old Colony Trust Co., Boston, by the following committee: 
A, J. Hemphill, chairman; P. R. Hart, E. V. R. Thayer, A. H. Wiggin, Counsel, 
Parker, Hatch & Sheehan, New York. L. B. Franklin, secretary, 140 Broad- 
way, New York. C. B. Humphrey, a.ssi.stant swretary, 17 Court Street, Boston. ' 
Preferred shareholders committee: In April, 1912, holders of first and second 
preferred stock were requested to dei>o.sit their shares with Bankers Trust Co., 
New York, or Old Colony Trust Co. Committee: Philip Stockton, chairman; 
C. W. Cox, John IM. Graham, Guy Norman, W. J. Wollman, C. R. Weeden, with 
F. W. Denio, secretary, 17 Court Street, Boston. Depositiiries : Old Colony 
Trust Co., Boston, and Bankers Trust Co., New York. Counsel, Storey, Thorn- 
dike, Palmer & Dodge, 53 State Street, Boston. Consolidated mortgage bond- 
holders’ committi^: In June, 1912, holders of Consolidated mortgage 4 per 
cent bonds of 1951, were requested to dei)oslt their bonds with the Farmers’} 
Loan & Trust Co., New York, by the following committee: K. S. Marston, W. W. 
Crapo, C. W. Cox, A. R. Kiiser, and 0. W. Weld, (’ounsel, Cadwalader, Wicker- 
sham & Taft, New York. Time for deiKisit was limited to November 30, 1914. 
Five-year 6 per cent collateral n< de-holders’ committee: William H. Porter, 
chairman; C. H. Sabin, J. H. Mason, D. E. Pomeroy, and E’red. W. Stevens, 
with Francis Lynde Stetson, as counsel. Depositary, Guaranty Trust Co., 
New York. E. S. Pegrani, secretary, 15 Broad Street, New York. Committee 
for all underlying bonds : E. V. R. Thayer, chairman ; Arthur Adams, S. T. 
Crapo, P, K. Hart, Henry R, Hoyt, Oliver Pre.scott, A. H. Wiggin, F. H. Ecker, 
H. P. Whitcomb, with W. B. Donham, 17 Court Street, Boston, as secretary. 
Committee for equipment obligations on and after March 15, 1914: Howard 
Bayne, Harold Benjamin Clark, and Robert L. Bacon, with Columbia Trust Co., 
New Y'ork, depositary. This committee has arranged a plan under which 
$57,833 will be paid montldy by the receivers up to June 30, 1915, to provide 
for interest aud principal of etiuipment trusts and $65, (KX) for repairs of equip- 
ment covered thereby. Interstate Commerce Commission investigation : Public 
hearings in the investigation of the Interstate Commerce Commission, under 
resolution of the House of Representatives, of financial operations of the Pere 
Marquette R. II. were begun at Detroit, Mich., on November 30, 1914, by Com- 
missioner Hall, The inquiry has been in progress for several months. 

Pittsburg, ^hawmut Northern P. /?.— On August 1, 1905, Frank Sullivan 
Smith was appointed receiver upon application of the Central Trust Co. of 
New York, default haviug been made in the Interest of the refunding fours 
of 1952. No plan of reorganization had l)een formulated up to January 1, 
1915. 

St. Louis d San Francisco R. R . — Upon application by creditors, Judge 
W. H. Sanborn, in the United States district court at St. Louis, on May 27, 
1913, placed the company in the hands of Benjamin L. Wlnchell, president 
of the company, and Thomas H. West, chairman of the board of directors 
of the St. Louis Union Trust Co., as receivers. The Federal court at St. Louis, 
on July 7, 1913, appointed Vice Presidents W. C. Nixon and W. B. Biddle as 
coreceivers with Thomas H. West, to succeed B. L. Wlnchell. On December 8, 
1913, Thomas H. West resigned as receiver, and was succeeded by James W. 
Lusk, an attorney, of St. Paul. On May 1913, William J. Jackson, vice 
president of the company, and Edwin W. Winter, of New York, were appointed 
receivers for the Chicago & Eastern Illinois R. R. Protective committee for 
general lien 15-20-year 6 per cent bonds: Under deposit agreement, dated May 
28, 1913, Speyer & Co., New York, invited holders of this issue to deposit their 
bonds with the following depositaries; Bankers Trust Oo., New York; Illinois 
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Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago; Girard Trust Co., Philadelphia; Old Colony 
Trust Co., Boston ; Mississippi Valley Trust Co., St. Louis ; Speyer Bros., Lon- 
don; Deutsche Treuband-Gesellschaft, Berlin; Associate Cassa, Am.sterdam ; 
Credit Anver.sols, Antwerp; Schwelxerische Kretlitaastalt, in Zurich, Switzer- 
land. Committee for refunding 4 per cent bonds; Frederick Isaac Strauss, 
chairman; J. N. Wallace, Alexander J. Hemphill, Edwin G. Merrill, Harry 
Bronner, C. W. Cox, Breckinridge Jones, with Charles E. Sigler, secretary, 54 
Wall Street, New York City. JoUne, Larkin & Uathbone, counsel. The July 
1, 1914, interest on tliese bonds having been defaulted, this committee invited 
holders to deposit their bonds with any of the following depositaries: Central 
Trust Co. of New York, Mississippi Valley Trust Co., St. Louis; Berliner 
Handclsgesellschiift, Berlin, and Associatie (’as.sa, Amslerdam. As of October 1, 
1914, about 85 per cent of these bonds had been deposltetl. Committee for New 
Orleans, Texas & Mexico division first mortgage 5 per cent bonds: Willard 
V. King, chairman; Stetlman Buttrick, Lewis L. Clarke, Carl A. de Gerstlorff, 
Lewis B. Franklin, Alfred Lichtenstein, C. S. W. Packard, J. F. Shepley, G. H. 
Walker, W'ith George E. Warren, .secretary, 60 Broadway, New York. Columbia 
Trust Co., New York, and St. Louis Union Trust Co., St. Louis, depositaries. 
Carter, Ledyard & Milhurn, counsel. The Interest duo Seiitember 1, 1913, on 
these bond.s was defaulted. In November, 1914, it w’as intimated that suit 
would shortly be instigated by the receivers, disclaiming liability for these 
!)onds. Committee for tw’o-year 5 per cent notes due June 1, 1913: Sew’all H. 
Fessenden, Philip Stockton, and Louis V. Bright. Old Colony Trust Co,, 
Boston, depositary ; Lawyer’s Title Insurance & Trust Co., New York, deiwsi- 
tary’s agent. Roi^es, Gray & Gorliam,^ counsel. Principal of these notes, due 
June 1, 1913, was <lefaulted. Committee for two-year 6 per cent notes, due 
September 1, 1914: Henry E. Cooper, chairman; C. J. Rhoads, Thomas A. 
Whelan, jr., with A. Ludlow Kramer, .secretary. Equitable Trust Co., New 
York, depositary. Murray, I’nnitice & Howland, coiin.sel. Interest due Sep- 
tember 1, 1913, on this issue was defaulted. Over 85 per cent of these notes 
have been de{)oslted. Conimittc'e for Chicago & Eastern Illinois Trust certifi- 
cates and .stock of that company: Alvin W. Krech, chairman; Henry H. 
Porter, AV. Ihulen Roosevelt, Gordon Abbott, AV. Retlmond Cros.s, Horace J. 
Morse, Henry A. A'ernet, with Richard U. Hunter as secretary. Equitable 
Trust Co., New York, depositary. IMurray, Peutice & Howland, counsel. Com- 
mittee for Kansas (’ity, Fort Scott & Memphis securities: The below^ mentlonefi 
conmdttee w’as formed in May* 1913, and called for deposit of the following se- 
curities: Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis Ry. refunding fours, Kansas 
City, Fort Scott & Memphis Ry. consolidateil sixes ; Kansas & Missouri R. R. 
first fives; Kansas City, Memphis & Birmingham R. R. general fours and in- 
come five ; Kansas City & Memphis Ry. & Bridge Co. first lives ; Kansas City, 
Clinton & Springfield Ry. first fives; Current River It. R. first fives; trust 
receipts for guaranteed 4 iier cent preferred sbajk of Kansas City, Fort Scott 
& Memphis Ry. committee : E. Y. R. Thayer, chairman ; F. L. Hlgginson, Francis 
R. Hart, Alfred D. Foster, with Frank H. Damon as secretary, .50 State Street, 
Boston. Old Colony Trust Co., Boston, and Bankers Trust Co., New’ York, 
depositaries. Counsel : Storey, Thorndike, Palmer & Dtalge. Committee for 
Ozark & Cherokee Central Ry. first fives, due October 1, 1913; E, S. Page, 
chairman; Howard Bayne, Robert C, Drayton, A. B. Leach, Robert L. Mont- 
gomery. Counsel ; Rol)erts, Montgomery & McKeehan. Girard Trust Co., Phil- 
adelphia, and Columbia Trust Co., New York, depositaries. Committee for 
stockholders of St. Louis & San Francis(‘o R. R. : Charles H. Sabin, chairman ; 

E. V. R. Thayer, Stacy 0. Rlchmoml, Fretlerlc Bull, with Thewlore fl. Price as 
secretary, care of Guaranty Trust Co., New York, Committee for French bond- 
holders; The Association NationaledesPorteurs FrancaisdeValeiirs Etrangeres, 
Paris, has constituted itself a protective committee to represent French holders 
of the company’s bonds, of which It says $23,000,000 general lien 5 percent bonds 
and $6,000,000 New Orleans, Texas & Mexico division first mortgage four-and-a 
halfs were brought out in France. St Louis stockholders’ committee: Samuel 

F. Fordyce and Albert T. Perkins. Foreclosure suits: A suit was filed In the 
United States district court at St. I>ouis, Mo., on May 23, 1914, by the Bankers 
Trust Co., New York, to foreclose the general lien mortgage. Suit has also been 
brought to foreclose the refunding mortgage. Restitution suit dropped : Judge 
Trlebcr in the United States district court at St. Louis, on November 10, 1914, 
at the request of the receivers, dismissed the suit brought in January, 1914, 
against 10 men who were directors of the company between December, 1909, 
and June, 1910, to recover $14,408,921, w^hlch, It is alleged, w'as illegally caused 
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by them to be paid out in connection with the construction and acquisition 
of new lines. The dismissal of the suit Is part of the plan of the receivers 
to disclaim liabiiity of the St. Louis & San Francisco R. R. Co. on the $28,- 
582,000 outstanding New Orleans, Texas & Mexico division bonds. 

San Antonio, Uvalde Gulf R, R. — Judge Burns in the Federal court at San 
Antonio, Tex., August 14, 1914, appointed Duval West receiver for the company. 

Tennessee Central R, R. — On December 31, 1912, W. K. McAlister and H. B. 
Chamberlain were appointed receivers by Judge Sanford in United States dis- 
trict court at Knoxville, Tenn., on application of the Mercantile Trust Co., 
St. Louis. On April 1, 1914, the receivers were authorized to Issue $330,000 
one-year 6 per cent certllicates. Of these, $180,000 were sold, and $150,000 
pledged as collateral for a loan by receivers. Protective committee: In view 
of the receivership the following protective committee wjis formed in January, 
1913, requesting deposits of general mortgage 5 per cent bonds of 1954 with 
the Guaranty Trust Co., of New York, depositary. A. J. Hemphill, chairman ; 
G. H. Harris; Breckinridge Jones; W. T. Rosen; and Albert H. Wiggin; with 
L. B. Franklin, secretary, 140 Broadway, New York, and Roberts Walker and 
Van Vorst, Marshall & Smith, as counsel. 

Toledo, St. Louis d: M'estern R. R. — Judge Killits in United States district 
court at Columbus, Ohio, on October 23, 1914, appointed President W. L. Ross 
receiver. The application was nuule by Horatio C. Creith, of H. C. Creith & 
Co., Columbus, Ohio, contractors, on a claim of $10,711, for material and labor. 
It is alleged tlaat the floating debt exceeds $400,000. Bondholders’ committee: 
Default having occurred on the payment of the August 1, 1914, coupons on 
the collateral trust 4 per cent bonds, the below mentioned committee re^piested 
holders of series A and .series B to deposit the same with the Union Trust Co., 
New York, depositary, in order that their interests might be adequately pro- 
tected. Committee: p]dwd. G. Merrill, president of Union Trust Co., New 
York, chairman; R. WaUer Leigh, of Maitland, Coppell & Co.; Roberts Walker, 
of White & Ca.se; and A. V. Morton, vice president of Pennsylvania Co., for 
insurance on lives and granting annuities, Philadelphia ; with Louis C. Krau- 
thoff, as counsel, and G. K. B. Wade, as .secretary, 80 Broadway, New York. 
The time for making dejioslts expired December 18, 1914. Over 80 per cent of 
the bonds has been dejX'Sited. Stockholders committee: At the request of a 
very large majority of the holders of the preferred and common stock, the 
following have agreed to act as a protective committee to safeguard the 
interests of the said stockholders. 1 deposits of stock will be asked for in due 
course. Committee: Juh'S S. Bache, chairman; Walter S. Crandall; Edmon 
G. Hammersley; Colgate Hoyt; and Walter C. Taylor; with E. P. Goetz, as 
secretary, 42 Broadway, New York, In January, 1915, the above committee 
stated that a substantial amount of the stock has been deposited. Also ^hat 
conditions are such that protective measures should be taken at once. Further 
deposits without delay were urged. Empire Trust <’o., New York, is depositary. 
The time for making deposits is limited to expire February 1, 1915, after which 
date no further dei>osits will be received, except upon such conditions as the 
committees may impose. 

Trinity tC* Brazos Valley Ry.— On June 10, 1914, on petition of the Old Colony 
Trust Co., Boston, trustee of the first mortgage bonds, alleging that company 
had defaulted on interest due January 1, 1914, the road was placed in the hands 
of J. W. Robins, president, as receiver. The receivership is friendly. Track- 
age agreements have been abrogated and service terminated by company be- 
tween Houston and Galveston, between Dallas and Port Worth, Fort Worth 
and Cleburne, and Dallas and Waxahachie. Receiver Robins has announced 
that all parties to the trackage contracts have agreed to their abrogation, 
making it immediately effective. This will result in saving of $210,825 yearly 
to road. 

Valdosta, Moultrie Western R. R.— Judge Thomas in the superior court at 
Valdosta, Ga., on August 23, 1914, on application of the Valdosta Bank & Trust 
Co., trustee for the bondholders, under suit to foreclose the mortgage, appointed 
B. P. Jones permanent receiver. On petition of the minority stockholders A. L. 
Davis and C. I. Harrell were appointed coreceivers, and Frank Roberts and 
W. B. Coneley advisory receivers and sales commissioners. Judge Thomas, 
on July 29, 1914, ordered the foreclosure sale of the road on December 1, 1914, 
in the suit brought by B. P. Jones as holder of the $300,000 bonds. Mr. Jones 
obtained a verdict for the amount loaned, with interest at 8 per cent. Stock- 
holders and creditors will, it is stated, appeal and carry the case to the 
supreme court. 
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Waha^U, Chester d Western R. iJ.— Judpre Bernreuter in the circuit court 
at Chester, 111., on July 15, 1914, appointed J. P. Glister, of Chester, ns receiver 
of the property in the foreclosure proceedings brought by Edwards Whitaker 
and St. Louis Union Trust Co., mortgage trustees. Taxes and bond interest 
are in default, the interest due January 1, 1914, on the $300,000 first-mortgage 
bonds, it Is said, remaining unpaid, as well as the interest for 20 years passed 
on the $390,000 first consols. For two years past the road has failed to earn 
even its operating expenses, and President C. B. Cole and as.sociates have been 
currying it. 

Wabash, Pittsburgh Terminal Ry . — On May 29, 1908, the United States cir- 
cuit court at Pittsburgh, Pa., app<dnted Francis H. Skelding and Henry W. 
McMaster as receivers of the property. On March 30, 1912, F. H. Skelding re- 
signed as coreceiver. On December 18, 1912, an order was made appointing 
Horace F. Baker receiver to succeed Henry W. McMaster, who resigned. The 
bill of complaint stated that the company had defaulted on the payment of 
the principal and Interest of a $300,000 7 per cent note made Noveniher 30, 
1906, to the Wabash Railroad Co., and was unable to meet the Interest due 
June 1, 1908, on the $30,236,000 first-mortgage fours. Protective committees 
have been formed as follows: First-mortgage bondholders’ committees — (1) 
James N. Wallace, chairman ; Haley Fiske, Paul Morton, Gordon Abbott, George 
P. Butler, Harry Bronnor, D. Crawford Clark, Charles C. Jackson, Asa S, 
Wing, with Franklin Babcock, secretary, 54 Wall Street, New York. .Toline, 
Larkin & Rathbone, counsel. Depositaries: Central Trust Co., New York, and 
Old Colony Trust Co., Boston. (2) Opposition committee — James C. Chap- 
lin, chairman; William R. Nicholson, Clarence L. Harper, Meigs H. Whaples, 
Richard Sutro, with William 0. Taylor, secretary, 37 Wall Street, New York. 
Samuel Untermyer, counsel. Depositaries: Columbia Trust Co., New York; 
Colonial Trust Co., Pittsburgh; Land Title k Trust Co., Philadelphia; and 
Connecticut Trust & Safe Deposit Co., Hartford. Second-mortgage bond- 
holders’ committee: Alex. J. Hemphill, chairman; H. S. Redmond, A. J. 
Miller, A. IT. Wiggin, New York, with Lewis B. Franklin, secretary, 140 Broad- 
way, New York. Horriblower, Miller & Potter, coun.sel. Depositary: Guar- 
anty Trust Co., of New York and T..ondon, England. Foreclosure: The Mer- 
cantile (now Bankers) Trust Co., as trustee under the first mortgage brought 
suit in the United States court at Pittsburgh, Pa., on Sepember 2, 1008, to 
foreclose the mortgage, which court on January 3, 1913, ordered foreclosure 
sale of the property, with an upset price of $6,000,000. Reorganization and 
merger plan: Early in May, 1913, Daniel B. Ely & Co., of New York, issued 
in pamphlet form their plan for the reorganization of the company, and the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie R. R. under title of Wheeling, Lake Erie & Pittsburgh 
R. R. Co. The pamphlet presents two plaias which differ merely in the man- 
ner of raising the $25,500,000 necessary new cash. Plan No. 1 calls for the 
sale of $30,000,000 first and refunding mortgage 5 per cent bonds. The al- 
ternate plan provided in view of the then market conditions, that in place of 
selling the first and refunding bonds there should be sold $21,000,000 3-year 
6 per cent notes, secured by pledge of said bonds, and that for the remainder 
of the cash there should be paid an assessment of 11 per cent, for which 
there would be given at 86 $5,965, tMK) first and refunding mortgage bonds, 
stamped as incomes for seven years. Government investigation : Chairman 
Adamson, of the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, on 
July 16, 1914, announced that he had received assurances from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission that it would make an investigation into the affairs of 
the company as soon as it had completed its Inquiry into the Pere Mar- 
quette R. R. 

Wabash Railroad , — On December 18, 1911, receivers were appointed by the 
Circuit (now District) Court of the United States for the Eastern District 
of Missouri, of all the railroads and property, and default having been made 
on January 1, 1912, in the payment of the interest which fell due on that 
date upon all first-refunding and extenslons-mortgage bonds, an action was 
instituted in the above-named court for the foreclosure of the first refunding 
and extensions mortgage, and a receivership was extended to the foreclosure 
actloa and still continues. A decree for the foreclosure of the mortgage was 
^a«red by the District Court of the United States for the Eastern District of 
Missouri on January 80, 1914, and has also been entered In all courts of 
ancillary Jurisdictionl Edward B. Pryor is now sole receiver. Judge Adams 
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in thp United States district court of St. Louis on January 30, 1914, ordered 
the foreclosure sale of tiie road. Upset price, $84,000,000. Charles H. Krum, 
of St. Louis, was appointed special master to execute the sale. Readjust- 
ment committee: Wiuslow S. Pierce, chairman; Robert Goelet, Thomas H. Hub- 
bard, Alvin W. Krech, .Johannes Luden, Robert Fleming, with H. R. Winthrop, 
secretary, and Equitable Trust Co., New York, depositary. Murray, Prentice 
& Howland and Pierce & Greer, counsel. First-refunding and extensions-mort- 
gage bondholders’ committee: James N. Wallace, chairman; Henry R. Carse, 
John J. Mitchell, Robert 1^. ^Montgomery, H. K. Pomroy, William A. Read, J. 
Herndon Smith, Alex. M. White, Willard V. King, and Albert H. Wiggin, 
with Franklin L. Babcock, secretary. ,1. P. Cotton, jr., counsel. Central Trust 
Co., New York, depositary. Stockholders’ protective committee: J. Horance 
Harding, chairman; Franklin Q. Brown, Charles H. Keep, Frank B. Keech, 
Arthur Koppell, Philip Lehman, and Frank K. Sturgis, with Pemberton Per- 
inan ns secretary, and Garter, Ledyard & Milburn as counsel. Columbia Trust 
Co., New York, depositary. Notehohlers’ committee: The receivers of the 
company having defaulte<l in the payment of the principal of the $5,000,090 
exten(ied 4* per cent notes, due May 1, 1013, the following committee represent- 
ing a majority of the notes agreed to act for the prf>tection of the noteholders: 
John W. Platten, chairman; Otto T. Bannard, and Henry R. Ickelheimer, with 
Calvert Brewer, 55 Cedar Street, New York, secretary, United States Mortgage 
& Trust Co., New York, depositary. The committee advanced the amount of 
the May 1, 1913, coupon to depositing noteholders who desired it. Judge 
Lacoinhe, in the United States district court in New York on January 11, 1915, 
by consent of all parties, dismis.sed the cross hHl of the Bankers’ Tnist Co. 
in the suit brought by llie Central Trust Co. to foreclose the $5,000,<K)0 4^^ 
per cent notes of 1905, payment of which was extended to May 1, 1913. 
First-refunding and extensions 4 per cent bonds; $35,002,000 of. these bomls 
(being the entire amount Issued, except those owned by the Wabash R. R. 
Co., and either held In, its treasury or pledged as collateral security for 
certain of its obligations) have been listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 
The entire amount was deposited and pledged by the Wabash R. R. Co. with 
certain hankers on or about February 11, 1911, as further security for an 
obligation of the Wabash R. R. Co. incurred in connection with the purchase 
of $8,000,000 of 3-year 5 per cent notes of tlie Wheeling & Lake Erie R. R. 
Co. By the terras of the agreements under which said bonds were pledged 
the pledges thereof were entitled, uiKm default being made in the payment of 
the principal of said obligation or of the interest thereon, to sell all or any part 
of the securities held as collateral, ami default having been made by the 
Wabash R. R. Co. in the payment of the principal of said obligation, which 
became due and payable on August 1, 1913, all of the securities held as col- 
lateral were offered for sale at public auction In the city of New York, and 
were sold and are in the hands of bona fide holders for value and by the 
terms of the foreclosure decree above mentioned the holders thereof are en- 
titled to enforce the aforesaid bonds together with the coupons annexed thereto, 
maturing January 1, 1912, and subsequently against the Wabash R. R. Co. 
and its property. 

Watauga d Yadkin River R. R. — W. J. Grandln was appointed receiver of 
company on November 12, 1914. 

West Side Belt R, R . — On June 22, 1908, F. H. Skeldlng and H. W. McMaster 
were appointed receivers of the property. On March 30, 1912, P. H. Skeldlng 
resigned as coreceiver. On December 18, 1912, Horace P, Baker was appointe(l 
receiver to succeed Henry W. McMaster, who resigned. In August, 1912, 
Judge Young, in the United States district court at Pittsburgh, Pa., entered a 
decree directing the sale of the property to take place October 29, 1912, under 
the judgment of the Pittsburgh Construction Co,, at an upset price of $1,500,000. 
On September 16, 1912, Judge Orr entered a decree In the same court 
reducing the upset price from $1,500,000 to $1,250,000. The lien of the con- 
struction company of about $483,000 has been taken over by the reorganiza- 
tion committee of the Wabash Pittsburgh Terminal Ry. Co. in order to 
^ve the committee an opportunity to arrange a plan of reorganization which 
may make it unnecessary that the property be sold. No sale had taken tfltice 
to January 23, 1915. 

Western Maryland Ry . — The Interest due January 1,1915, both on the $10,(li(Xl,- 
000 5 per cent notes of 1912 and on the $6,000,000 unsecured 6 per cent notes (all 
of which mature July 1, 1915), was deferred. The company invited the cooper- 
ation of the note holders to the end that the comprehensive plans for a financial 
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readjustment may be more speedily and effectively consiimmatevl. The com- 
mittee named below is accordingly urging the Immediate deposit of all the 
notes with the January, 1915, coupon attached at the Bankers’ Trust Co., New 
York, depositary, under agreement dated Decemto 14, 1914. As of Jan\inry 1, 
1915, over ^ per cent of the Aggregate amount of the notes had been <le- 
posited. Note holders’ committee: Frederick T. Gates, chairman, Ivy L. 
Alvin W. Krech, Edgar U Marston, and Edward I). Adams, with Hunter S. 
Marston, secretary, 24 Broad Street, New York, and Lawrence Greer, counsel. 
Under date of December 14, 1914, a circular was issued by tlie note holders’ com- 
mittee. Among other things the circular stated that the company has had 
under consideration for some time past plans of financial readjustment, embrac- 
ing the separation of the pror^rties of tl»e system into throe distinct units, 
viz, the railroad lines, the terminal proi)erties, and the coal properties, and the 
establishment of approi)rlate capital resources for future neofls and develop- 
ment. The progress of these plans has been temporarily checked through the 
outbreak of the w’ar in Europe, and tl»e company has (leterminod that a i)ost- 
ponoment of the entire consummation of its plans is necessary, pending the 
restoration to more normal conditloas. 

\Vestcrn Pacific Ry . — The following announcement was made on August 6, 
1914: “The board of directors of the Denver & Rio Grande R. R. has au- 
thorized the announcement tliat the interest which will fall due September 1, 
1914, upon Western Pacific Ry, first-mortgage bonds will be paid, but if 
the Denver & Rio Grande R. R. is to continue its support of the Western 
Pacific Ry. some plan of adjustment of Western Pacific Ry. finances 
and the relation of the Denver & Rio Grande R. R. hereto must be devised 
which will be acceptable to the holders of the bonds, and that a call for the 
deposit of these bonds will be put forth at an early date by a committee of 
responsible bankers, looking to the adoption of a plan which will at once 
lighten the burden which the Denver & Rio Grande R. R. is- now carrying 
to place the financial structure of the system upon a basis of recognized solvency 
and credit, and as far as may be practical provide means for the development 
of the Western Pacific Ry,’’ - v ^ 

W heeling d Lake hi tic R.R. — On June 8,1908, Judge R. W. Taylor, in the United 
States district court at Toledo, appointeil B. A. Wortliingiou receiver for the 
company, on application made by the National Cur Wheel Co., a creilltor to the 
extent of $87,910. On July 21, 1910, receiver purchased at foreclosure sale the 
property of tlie Toledo Dock & Coal Co. for .$03,400, it being deemed advisable 
to retain control of this dock property on the Toledo Harbor. In June, 1912, 
William M. Duncan was appointeil receiver to succeed B. A. Worthington, who 
resigned. In December, 1912, Judge Day, in the United States district court at 
Cleveland, granteil the request of minority stockholders of the Wheeling & 

I. ake Erie R. R. Co. to make the Wabash R. II. Co. a party defendant in the 
j Wheeling & Lake Erie receivership suit. Stookhohlers’ protective committees: 

J. R. Nutt, William J. Mather, George T. Bishop, Cleveland ; John W”. Plntten, 
New York ; with Calvert Brewer, 55 Cedar Street, New York, and John M. 
Garfield, Cleveland, Ohio, as secretaries. Uniteil States Mortgage & Trust Co., 
New York, and Citizens’ Savings & Trust Co., Cleveland, depo.sitnries. Frank 
H. Ginn, counsel, Cleveland. The following constitute a temporary stockholders’ 
committee: Joseph Ramsey, jr„ and Ralph E. Slavens, New York, and J. & J. 
Taussig and Wernse & Diekman, St. I^ouis, Mo. Decision : Judge Day, in the 

1 United States district court at Cleveland, Oliio, on January 5, 1914, sustaining 
the contention of the minority stockholders, held illegal and void the contracts 
of 1902 and 1904, under which the Wheeling & Lake Erie and Wabash R, Rs. 
j were to turn over to the Wabash Pittsburgh Terminal Ry. 25 per cent of the 
gross receipts on all traffic interchangetl. Judgment was also awarded for 
; $578,198 against the Wabash and the Wabash Pittsburgh Terminal Ry., lessening 
, by that amount the sum (said to lie about $1,000,000) due by Wheeling & T^ke 
; Erie to those companies. The court also upheld tlie validiti^ of the $8,()00,000 
I notes Issued in 1905, which were secured by d^osit of general mortgage bonds, 

, and deposited as part collateral for the Wabash loan, the latter having been 
1 purchased at auction on August 1, 1913, by the Kuhn, Loeb & Co. syndicate 
j tha|: ^ade the loan. Foreclosure sale : Judge Day, in tlie United States dis- 
I trlct court at Cleveland, Ohio, on April 1, 1914, ordered the foreclosure sale of 
; property ; upset price $20,000,000. The upset price was increased from $12,- 
I 000,000 at the request Of the minority stockholders. The property was adver- 
tised to be sold at auction In Cleveland on September 25 under foreclosure of 
, the genera! mortgage of 1905. The sale was to be made subject to the several 
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prior lien mortgages executed by the company and its predecessor prior to 
August 1, 1905, and subject also to all equipment trust agreements, including 
the receivers’ equipment trust, dated March 1, 1913. No bids were received 
on September 25, 1914, the upset price, $20,0(10,000, being declared too high. 
Tlie sale was postponed indefinitely and the matter referred back to Federal 
Judge Clarke for further action. Upset price reduced: In December, 1914, 
Ijress dispatches stated that Judge Clarke had fixed $18,500,000 as the price at 
which the road may be sold. 

MilUamsvUley Gn’cnviRe tC* Louis Ry . — The United States district court at 
St. Louis, Mo., on September 6, 1913, appointed R. E, Slowey, of Greenville, Mo., 
as receiver. The road was .sold at foreclosure sale on November 10, 1914. The 
Ozark Valley R, R. Co. has been incorporated as the probable successor to the 
Williamsville, Greenville & St. Louis Ry. 

Wisconsirij Minnesota d Pacific R. R . — In September, 1912, a protective com- 
mittee Avas formed requesting the deposit of bonds with the Central Trust Co., 
New York, depositary, or Martin’s Bank (Ltd.), Lomlon, as agent for deposi- 
tary. Committee: James N. Wallace (chairman), Sidney C. Borg, Charles R. 
Cox, R. W. Leigh, and L. B. Schlesinger, willi F. L. Babcock, secretary, 54 
Wall Street, New York, and L. C. Krauthoff, C. A. Severance, and A. A. Cook, 
as counsel. 

Wisconsin d Michigan Ry . — Effective February 1, 1012, S. N. Harrison, of 
Peshtigo, Wis., was appointed receiver pursuant to order of the district court of 
the United States. 

Rock Island Co . — The following committee in February, 1014, urged deposit of 
the common and preferred shares with the Bankers’ -Trust Co., New York, 
depositary: William A. Read, Arthur Curtiss .Fames, William Church Osborn, 
Ogden Mills, Francis L. Iline, Andrew J. Milh'r, Benjamin Strong, jr., and 
Festus J. Wade, with F. W. Mowle, 28 Nassau Street, New York, as secretary, 
and B, W. Jones, 10 Wall Street, New York, as assistant secretary. Counsel: 
Hornblower, Miller & Potter and Cadwalader, Wickersham & Taft. Mr. Mille 
is a member of tlie firm of Boissevain & Co. and represents the large Dutch 
holdings. The above stockholders’ protective committee sent in November, 
3914, a circular to holders of certificates of deposit of the preferred and com- 
mon stock announcing its intention to disband. Tentative plan abandoned: 
The stockholders’ protective committee, William A. Read, chairman, on July 
21, 1914, announced: “A tentative plan for the reorganization of the (Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Ry. Co. was adopted by the bondholders and stockholders' 
protective committees on June 19, 1914. The plan contemplated that about 
$30,(KK),(X)0 should be raised by subscription by the bondholders of the railroad 
and the stockholders of the Rock Island Co. to a proposed 7 per cent preferred 
stock of the railway. At the request of the committee a revised balance sheet 
and estimate of earnings has been prepared by the officers of the railway to 
conform, in their opinion, to the accounting rules of the Interstate Commerce 
C!orainlssion as revised and made effective July 1, 1014, This statement was 
presented on July 37, 1914, ami after careful consideration the stockholders* 
protective committee has deemed it inadvisable to proceed with the tentative 
plan. The syndicate which was formed to underwrite the plan, and which 
was oversubscribed, has decllne<l to proceed and has been dissolved.” Investi- 
gation : Inquiry by the Interstate Commerce Commission at Washington into the 
affairs of the Rock Island System was commenced October 16, 1914, before 
Commissioner Clements and Chief Counsel Folk. Inquiry is the result of intro- 
duction in House in February, 3914, of a resolution calling for information as to 
“ nature of control exercised by said holding companies,” Rock Island Co. and 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R. R. Co., over the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Ry. CJo. ; the amount of profit made by the promoters of said transac- 
tions and banks or financial institutions connected therewith, and the effect 
of these transactions upon the status of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Ry. Co.” 


GTJGQENHEIlf EXHIBIT. 

List for the United States Commission on Industrial Relations, SiiatviJWG 
Companies in which the Members of the Firm of M. GuoQENHEiJt'fi Sons 
ARE Directors, Etc. 

Isaac Guggenheim, director in the following companies: American Smelting 
& Refining Co., American Smelters Securities CJo., Guggenheim Exploration Co., 
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Ytikon Gold Co., Chile Exploration Co., Chile Copper Co., National Park Bank, 
and Mexican Union Railway. Holdings in the following companies: Gnggen*^- 
heim Exploration Co., Chile Copper Co., Chile Exploration Co’., Yukon Gold 
Co., American Smelting & Refining Co., and American Smelters Sccureties Co. 

Daniel Guggenheim, director in the following companies: American Smelting 
and Refining Co., American Smelters Securities Co., Garfield Smelting Co., Gug- 
genheim Exploration Co., Yukon Gold Co., Chile Copper Co., Chile Exploration 
Co., Mexican Union Railroad Co., Guaranty Trust Co., National Bank of Com- 
merce, American Surety Co., and Giinhle Bros. (Philadelphia), Holdings in the 
following companies: American Smelting & Refining (\).,, Guggenheim Explora- 
tion Co., National Bank of Commerce, Guaranty Trust Co., Yukon Gold Co., 
Braden Copper Mines Co., Utah Copper Co., American Smelters Securities Co., 
GImblo Bros. (PliiladoU)hia), New River Collieries Co., American Congo Co., 
Alaska Syndicate, Bunker Hill & Sullivan Mining & Concentrating Co., Chile 
Copper Co., Angola Mines (Kongo), and Royal Typewriter Co. 

Murray Guggenheim, director in the following companies: American Smelting., 
& Refining Co., American Smelters Sccureties Co., United States Zinc Co., Bal- 
timore Copper Smelting & Rolling Co., Giiggenlicira Exploration Co., Utah 
Copper Co., Yukon Gold Co., Nevada Consolidated Copper Co., Nevada Northern 
Railroad Co., New River Collieries Co., Chile Copper Co., Chile Exploration Co., 
Braden Copper Co., Briuicn Copper Mines Co., ami Mexican Union Railroad Co. 
Holdings in the following companies: American Smelters Secureties Co., Ameri- 
can Smelting & Refining Co., International Steam Bump Co., Guggenheim Ex- 
ploration Co., Central Railroad of New Jersey, Utah Copper Co., Braden Copper 
Mines Co., Glmble Bro.s., Ihinker Hill & Sullivan Mining & Concentrating Co., 
Alaska Syndicate, Sidney Blumenthal & Co., Now River Collieries Co., Ameri- 
can Kongo Co., Yukon Gold Co., Guaranty Trust Co., Chile Copi)er Co., and 
Angola Mines (Kongo). 

S. R, Guggenheim, director in the following companies : American Smelting 
& Refining Co., American Smelters Secureties Co., American Smelters Steam- 
sliip Co., Braden Copper Co., Braden Copper Mines Co., Guggenlielin Explora- 
tion Co„ Interborough IMctropolitan Co., Nevada Consolidateil Copper Co., Now 
River Collieries Co., Utah Copper Co., Yukon Gold Co., Chile Copper Co., and 
(!hile Exploration Co. Holdings in tlie above and following companies: Elec- 
tric Boat Co., Royal Typewriter Co., Glmble Bros. (Philadelplda), and Alaska 
Syndicate. 

Hon. Simon Guggenheim has holdings and is director in the following com- 
panle.s: American Smelting & Refining Co., American Smelters Securities Co., 
Guggenheim Exploration Co., Nevada Northern Railroad Co., Braden Copper 
Co., Chile Exploration Co., Chile (\)pper Co., and New River Collieries Co. 


BERWIND EXHIBIT. 


New Yobk, March 9 , JOto . 

^Ir. Lewis K. Brown, 

Secretary United States Cojnmission on Industrial Relations, 

Transportation Building, Chicago, III, 

Dear Sir : In reply to your letter of the 23(1 of February, which has not Iieen 
answered earlier on account of my absence, I would say : 

1. Minimum yearly income for unskilled labor. 

We assume this refers to outside labor, .15514.80. Inside labor, also unskilled, 
would be at least 20 per cent higher. 

2. Statement showing policy of company with reference to the amount or 
compensation given by the company In case of accidents, covering loss of limbs, 
ryes, permanent disability, or loss of life. 

Our various interests operate under compensation acts in all States except 
Pennsylvania, in which State accidents covering loss of limbs, eyes, and per- 
manent disability are dealt with individually. In case of loss of life the 
beneficiaries of every employee receive compensation from our relief fund in 
ndditton to what is paid by insurance companies in cases of liability. 

Wages paid monthly to miners and rate per ton upon which wages are 
based. r 

Hand mining, $0.72 run of mine; machine mining, $0.53 run of mine; wages 
paid semimonthly. 

4. Working hours of drivers, dumpers, and other unskilled labor. 
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Working hours of drivers, duin)>ei*s, inotonueu, spraggors, and unskilled 
^bor, 8 to 10 hours. 

5. The minlmuiu rent rate for company houses and the percentage of cost 
upon which the rent is figured. 

Tlie minimum rent on six-room company houses Is $5 per uioiith, including 
water. House rents are not arriveil at on percentage basis of their cost of 
construction. A house to-day costs double what it did 10 or 15 years ago. All 
wages paid huAe advanced from 65 to 100 per cent. The cost of construction 
of miners’ houses^ has Increased at least 100 i)er cent. Rents have advanced 
about 30 per cent. 

We trust the above affords the Information you desire. 

Very truly, yours, 

lOuAVAtto .T. Herwind. 


OOMPEBS EXHIBIT. 

National Iubeua!. Immigration Leagte. 

loO Nanaaii /Street, Neti} York, 

Agreemi'nt entereil into June 17, 1912, by and between the National Liberal 
Irainlgratlon J^eague of New York, party of the first part, and Rela A. Sekely, 
of New York, party of the second part, witnes.seth: 

First. Party of the .second part agrees to endeavor to raise financial support 
for the National Liberal Immigration TiOague and parly of the first part agrees 
and obliges itself to pay to party of the se(‘oud part commissions as stated in 
the following paragraph for eacli and all contributions and donations secured 
by party of the second part. 

Second. It is nuitiially agreed by the contracting parties tliat party of the 
first part will pay to party of the second part Ihe following commissions on 
each of the donations and contrii)utions sec'iiretl by party of the second F>art : 

■ (a) On sums over $10,000 (ten thousand dollars), a commission of 10 per 
cent (ten per cent) ; 

(b) On sums over $5,000 (five thomsaiid dollars) up to $10,000 (ten Ihousund 
dollars), a comml.sslon of 15 per cent (fifteen ikw cent) ; 

(c) On sums over $1,000 (one thousand dollars) up to $.5,(K)0 (five thou- 
sand dollars), a commission of 20 per cent (twenty per cent) ; 

(d) On sums amounting to $1,000 (one tliousaml dollars) or los.s, a com- 
mission of 25 i)er cent (twenty-five per cent) ; 

(e) On all contributions and donations made by parties after one year 1ms 
elapsed since their first contribution was made, parly of tlie first part will pay 

party of the second part a commission of only 10 i)er cent (ten i>er cent), 
irrespective of the size of such contributions or donations. 

Third. It is mutually iinderstoo<l and agreed that when a single contribution 
is made by business concerns known as trusts or holding companies, this 
contribution co]ni)rising the contributions of several subsidiary companies of 
such trust or holding company (like (lie United States Steel Corporation), then 
the amount of such contribution is to be sulMlividcd by the number of companies 
belonging to such trust or liolding company and the percentage of commission 
is to be determined by and to be paid on each of the average amounts shown 
by the subdivision stated above. 

Fourth. Party of the first part agrees to pay to party of the second part a' 
weekly sum of twenty-five dollars ($25) to cover his personal expenses, the 
total of such payments, however, to lie deducteil from the total of commissions 
doe to party of the second part. 

Fifth. Party of tlie first part agrees to pay the traveling expenses for party 
of the second part and such necessary business expense-s as typewriting, etc. 

This agreement can l>e dlscontinuetl by either party in giving two weeks' 
notice to the other party. 

N. Behak. 

Bella A. Sekely. 


Wiesbaden, Coln, August 22, MS. 

My Deab Mb. Sekely : I am going shortly to Liverpool, as everything depenll^ 
on the decision taken there. I will do my best— as far as argument and per- 
suasion can go. 

Received your friendly lines the 5th Inst. I hope by this time you have re- 
ceived from Mr. Waron or otherwise the $30. 
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Very glad to hear that you will go often to the ofTlee. 

I enjoyed the trip in the steamer where I could do good service by refraining 
from sltiing at table at night for supper. No more so, since I must count the 
sous and the pfennigs. 

Let us hope, with kind regards for you and Mr. Berlin, 

Yours, 

N, Behau. 


My address: 9 Rue AVauquelin, Paris. 

I hope you will obtain from IMr. O'Brien to sign a letter to the signatories, 
which I will send by next mail. The object of the h'tter In ((uestion is to 
notify our signatories that we will append tlieir names to our arguments. 


This is one of a series of circular letters appealing to corporations for the 
customary contributions and cash signed by the fiehl representative, who is 
B. A. Sekely: 

educational DEPAKIMEM. ■ 

Educational committee: N. Behar, managing director: John E. O'Brien, sec- 
retary; B. A. Sekely, tield representative: Arthur E. Day; (teorge M. Dcalge; 
Michael J. Druinmond : Charles W. Eliot; .ImNon ITarmon ; John J. ITynes; 
G. Gumby Jordan; Charles R. Parkhurst ; Charles L. Stickney ; William E. 
Story; William Sulzer; E. William Vogt. 

NATIONAL LTBEDAL IMMIGRATION LEAGUE. 

(Selection and distrUnitiou rather than restriction.) 

Headquarters, No, 150 Nassau Street, New York City. Teleplione, 4702 Beek- 

man. P. D. Box', 1201. 

0(’TOHER 14. 1013. 

Susquehanna Coal Co., 

007 Arcade Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gentlemen : There are now eight new restrictive l)ills before Congress. One 
of them, introduced by Representative Roddenbery, provides for an educational 
test, increase of liead tax from $4 to $25, possession of $100, and a physical test 
like that imposed on recruits for the Navy. 

Worst of all these bills is the new Dillinglmm measure, providing that not 
more than 10 per cent of tlie number of any nationality in this country shall 
be admitted in any one year. 

As soon as the regular session of Congress opens there will be started a ])itter 
fight on immigration, AA> must be prepared, and the most elTectlve way is to 
strengthen the hands of this league, which Ls the official organization of the lib- 
eral immigration movoinent. To do tills is the duty of every citizen wlio be- 
lieves In keeping the gates of America open to deserving immigrants. 

This league has no lobby in Washington and never has liad one. It has al- 
ways worked openly in legitimate aiul commendable ways, by educating public 
opinion, by holding mcetlng,s in various parts of this country, and .sending dele- 
gations to Washington when necessary. AAV believe this honest expresshm of 
enlightened public sentiment will in the end triumph over the methods of the 
restrictlonists. But we must present a united front, and to that eml we ask you 
to send your contribution, as you did last March. 

Very truly, yours, 

National Liberal Immigration League. 

IVr Field Representative. 

BAS/SP. 


SOME corporations’ CONTRTBT'TIONS. 

1912. 

Nov. 20. Berwind-AA’hite Coal Mining Co., New York $500. 00 

May 24. Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Pittsburgh 250. 00 

Aug. 26, Pittsburgh Coal Co., Pittsburgh 200. 00 

Nov. 25. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh 100.00 

May 2. Jacob H. Schllf, New York 100. 00 

l!?ept. 23. Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh 50. 00 

91 contributlous ranging from $0.50 to $25— 357. 30 

1, 557. 30 


Total. 
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1013. 

Mar. 1. Susquehanna Coal Co., Philadelphia $r>00. 00 

Feb. 2. Lackawanna Steel Co., Lackawanna, N. Y 100.00 

Mar. 24. Uo|i?ers-Brown Iron Co., Buffalo 50. 00 

Mar. 26. Keystone Coal & Coke (V>., Greonsburjj, Pa 50. 00 

76 contribution.s ranging from $0.50 to $25 304. 90 


Total 1,004.90 

:May 20, 1913. 

Income of the National Liberal Immigration League from Jan. 1, 1913, to date 

Mar. 1. Susquehanna Coal Co., Philadelphia, Pa $500.00 

Feb. 2. ].,aekawaiina Steel Co., laiekawanna, Y KX). 00 

Mur. 24. Rogers-Brown Iron Co., Buffalo, N. Y ,50. 00 

Mar. 26. Keystone Coal & Coke Co., Green.sburg, Pa 50. 00 

May 27. Carnegie Corporation of New Y()rk 250.00 

114 contribution.'^ ranging from .$0.50 to .$25 558. 40 


Total 1, 508. 40 


Rough drafts ii.sed as basis for letter to Andrew Carnegie, appealing for con- 
tributions and indorsing National Association of Manufacturers : 

Deaii Sir: May I for a moment claim your kind attention to the character and 
labors of the National Liberal Immigration League? 

The chief aim of our league is to i)reserve for our country the benefits of immi- 
gration while keeping out undesirable immigrants. 

Amongst our definite achievements, I may say that since December, 1005, our 
league has, by means of open agitation, through mass meetings and the distribu- 
tion of argumentative literature, defeated all anti-immigration bills, beginning 
with the Gardner bill. No. 819.5, intnaluced that year, which provided for a $40 
head tax. Conspicuous amongst such bills defeated by us was the Hayes bill 
of 1910. 

All along we have ceaselessly been advocating the distribution of immigrants 
and labor, improvements in steerage comlitlons, and increased facilities for the 
naturalization of aliens worthy of that privlege, while on the other hand it has 
been our continm'd aim to promote good citizenship and patriotic sentiment 
amongst immigrants. 

Up till recently we were receiving from a steam.ship line (name) $15,000 per 
annum, which, however, scarcely covered our running expen.ses, considering the 
vast amount of literature we print and distribute during the year. But the 
steam.ship line in question no longer see their way to keep up their contribution, 
and .so we are comj)ellGd to fall hack for support upon appeals to private citizens. 
AVe are confident that the responses will come in according to our deserts. 

As a friend of our cause, as shown by yourself in your letter to our president, 
February 2, 1911, ^^'e would appeal to you to head our list of subscribers. 

Sincerely, yours, 

The league, however, is fully inclined to indorse the National Council for 
Industrial Defense, organized and conducted under the leadership of the 
National A.s.sociatIon of Manufacturers. We are convinced that their acivities 
are beneficent to labor as well as to capital, to employees as well as to em- 
ployers. 

Yours, very truly, 

The foregoing paragraph wa.s evidently an afterthought. 


NATIONAL LIBERAL IMMIGRATION LEAGUE. 

Statement of income and liabilities, July 1, 191 0-No veniber 20, 1911: 


Cr. 

Receipts — 'i 

Paris $15,000.00 i 

Sulxscriptions for the distribution of Prof. 

Charles W. Eliot’s letter 1,584.30 

' Dues and donations 380. 42 


Total Income. 


$16,064.72 
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Dr. 

Ex^j^nditures— 

From July 1, 1910, to Nov. 20, 1011 $10,470.10 


Deficit 2, rill. 47 

Deficit July 1, 1910 1,080.70 


Total rleficit, Nov. 20, 1011 4,102.17 

Liabilities to date 1,074.97 


Total deficit and liabilities- 


0, 107. 14 


The fore^^oin^? financial statement discb^se.s a deficit of $0,107.14 and shows 
the reason why IVIr. Rehar, manaKln;^ dire<*bn* <»f the National Lil>eral Tminl- 
^ration Leaftiie, sent the followinjj cablegram and letter confirmin^^ the same: 

[Postal T<>let,'raph Coinineniiil Cnblos Tolcgniiii.] 

Dkckmueu I."), 1011. 

Director Storm, 

][(unhur(f-Amrrika Lhiir, Jlamhurg, Gcnnann: 

We owe over seven thousand dollars in salaries, rent, prinlins, etc. Unless 
W(‘ pay immediately, we will be sued and put in bankru[)tcy with disa}?reeable 
consi'quences for all concerned. 

Rehar. 


DjCCE^fRER IT), 1011. 

!Mr. Adolph STOR]\f, 

Director Ilamhurg-Amcrika Link, Jtamhurg, Germany, 

Dear Sir: This morninj? I said to JUr. Boas that I am continually a.ssalled by 
creditors to whom we are indebted for rent, printinjr, etc. I added that it 
Jiad been suggested to me to .send these people to him, but he had always acted 
so kindly and gentlemanlike that T found it my duty to spare him any trouble. 
He suggested to me to address to you the following cablegram : 

“We owe over seven thousand dollars in salari('s, rent, printing, etc. Unless 
we pay immediately, we will lie sued and putjn bankruptcy, with disagreeable 
consequences for all concerned.’’ 
which I did. 

Very truly, your.s. 

The following is a banking statement of Nissim Rehar in account with the 
Guarantee Trust Co. of New York, on the company’s financial blank : 


Nififiim Befiar, J50 Na,9,9(iu f^treot, Nnn Tork, in account irith Gnornniy Trust Co. 

of Ncir York. 


If no rPDort he miule within ten days the neeomil will he considered 

correct. Vouchers 



returned. 



Line. 



Total. 



No. 

Day. Checks. 

Day. 

Checks. 

Date. 

Deposits. 

1 

10 .$1,08.3.1.3 

10 

.$1, 08.3. 13 

0 

$11, 083. 13 

o 

17 2(^0 

17 




3 

28 0, 800 

2G 

0, 800 



Balance Interest to Dec. 28 




8. 13 

Total (Deo. 

31, 1010) 

— 

. 11,083.13 


11, 001. 30 

Balance 





8. 13 


The following is a carbon copy of a letter sent by Mr. Bebar, managing director 
of the National Liberal Immigration League, to Messrs. Jnphot & Saget. Com- 
panie Genernle Transntlantique, Hue Auber, Paris, Prance, appealing for con- 
tributions to start a rremendoiis agitation throughout the country against immi- 
gration legislation. The letter dI.sclo.ses the activiy of former Congressman 
Bennet and the “ service ” rendered by the Socialist paper, the New York Call. 
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K. L. I. LEAGUE. 

Corrospondonce tile. 

Subject : 

November 23, 1910. 

Messrs. Japhot & Saget, 

Companie Ccncrale Transatlantiquc, Rue Aubcr, Paris, France. 

Genti.emen : Wo arrived safely on the 22d Instant. I was permitted to leave 
the steamer without any formality, as an American citizen; but my baggage 
naturally went with the rest to Ellis Island, causing me some annoyance and loss 
of time. On the 24th I went to Washington to see the Secretary and hand him 
over a letter from the soc-retary of our league, of wliich I inclose copy. I inclose 
also clipping from tlie Sun on this subject. The same has been appearing 
throughout tlie press generally, even in the Call, which is the Socialist paper. 

Though I am personally not unknown to the Secretary, still I took with me 
my friend, Mr. William S. Bennet, who is prominent in the Republican Party. 
The Secretary a.ssure<l us that he and the President are anxious to prevent the 
breaking of familj' ties of American residents, but the law must be obeyed, ac- 
cording to the decision given by the Solicilor, as piT inclosed. But he will do his 
best to make the application as rare and as lenient as possible. 

As to the consequences of the last election, I was told at Washington that they 
would be felt in the tarilt question, the Democrats being since long declared 
against the tariff, if not unanimously, at any rate in an overwhelming majority. 
As to the immigration question, there are Democratic restrictlonists as well as 
liberals, and to be more correct, they go according to the manifestation of public 
opinion. 

I will urge all my friends to staid a tremendous agitation throughout the 
country, beginning in December and c<ml inning through .Tanuary. I shall be 
very glad to receive your contribution as soon as possilile, as I am compelled to 
make inroads now before the end of Nos ember in the supplies whicii are to last 
until August, 1911. 

Respectfully, your.s. 

NB-SRP. 


The following letter is from Blr. Rene Sagot to Mr. Behar, responding to the 
latter’s letter of November 23, 1910 : 


Dear Mr. Behar : 


Paris, 30th Dcscmhnr, 1910. 


I was glad to hear that ,you had a good crossing on the Chiengo and that you 
landeil safely on the other side. 

I suppose my chiefs have now written to you. Anyhow I most thank you 
for the very interesting literature you have forwarded to me. 

Would you mind in future addre.ssing yolir correspondence to my chief alone 
and not mention my name on the address, as I am far from being on the same 
footing in the firm. 

Wishing you a happy, healthy, and prosperous new year, believe me, dear 
Mr. Behar, 

Yours, very truly, 


Rene Sagot. 


Here is a copy of the original letter sent by Mr. Pannes, on the official letter- 
head of the Hamburg-Araerican line ; 

H. A. 

P. 

A. G. 

Hamburg- American Line, 

902 Olive Street, St. Louis, January 20, 1909, 

Mr. E. L. Boas, 

Resident Director and General Manager Hamburg- American Line, 

Jf5 Broadway, New , 

Dear Mb. Boas: Your wire arrived too late to secure to-day the Informat^oti " 
you want on Charles Nagel, but I shall do my best to write you fully to-monwe^ 
The inclosed article appeared in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat on January 19» 
Yours, very truly. 


J. Pannes. 
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The following Is a copy of a newspaper dispatch printed in the St. TiOuN Cilobe- 
Democrat : 

NAOEL SLATED FOR CABINET POSITION — SECRETARY OF COMMERCE AND LABOR PORT- 
FOLIO FOR NATIONAL COMMITTEEMAN — HIS NAME ON THE LIST — TAFT PLANS TO 

KEEP IT THERE, ACCORDING TO RELIABLE REPORT — NO PULLING FOR HIM— -ST. 

LOUISAN’S WORK ATTRACTED ATTENTION OF PRESIDENT-ELECT lAiNG AGO. 

(Special dispatch to the GIobe-Denjocrat.’i 

Washington, •Januaru 18. 

Prom a source whosi^ reliability can nol be lirougbt into qin^tion, it was 
learned to-day that the name of (Jliarles Nagel, of St. Louis, appears at tliis 
time on the tentative list of the Cal)in(‘t of President-elect Taft. The place 
opposite the name of IMr. Nagel is that of Secretary of Commerce' and Labor. 

From the same source comes the story that Mr. Tuft, having coinpletiHl a 
tentative draft of his Cabinet slate, does not propose to change It before his 
departure for Panama. He will upon his return take up with Senator KnoY, 
who is to be his Secretary of State, souk* of the Cabinet places which have not 
been definitely offered to the men picked out for tluMii. Close up to March 4, 
when he is to bo inaugurated, the President elect will make his tlnal revision 
in the light of some inquirii^ which IMr. Knox is to make for him. 

WANTED MIS.SOURI TO HAVE JG.ACE. 

It develops tliat early in his CGnsi<l(‘i’ati<m <»!' bis Cabinet the President-elect 
determined that Mi.ssouri should have a plnc(‘. One of the fond desires of Mr. 
Taft was to carry Missouri. He felt that there would be a labor defwtion 
Avbich would make liim sutler in .some parts of the country, 

Mr. Roo-sevelt, during the campaign, twitted Mr. Taft repeatedly about carry- 
ing Missouri, ti'lling Ihe candidate tliat he might make a good race (the Presi- 
dent was always confidence of Mr. Taft’s election, and .said so to all who asked 
him), but he never would duplicate his own performance in introducing the 
“ mysterious stranger ” into the U<*i)iihli(*an camp. When the slow returns made 
it apparent that Taft had carried Missouri there was a rapid-fire exchange of 
pleasantrit*s betweim the two. 

HEARD GOOD ABOT'T NAGEL. 

Mr. Nagel Avns brought to the favorable attention of Mr. Taft during the 
administration of Mr. Itoosevell. JMr. 'I’al't was several times tlie guest of Mr. 
Nagel. IMr. Taft often heard oniogislic references to Mr. Nagel from Mr. 
Roosevelt. AVhile the national campaign was on, the best of reports came from 
Chicago as to the intelligent advice wldch Mr. Nagel Avas able to give to the 
campaign managers. Not only was he referreil to in many steps taken in the 
Middle West, but lie had a controlling A’oico, so it wtis .said, in many of tlie 
general policies adopted in the national campaign. 

It was also a.sserted to-day that no member of tlie Taft Cabinet will come 
into his place with less of wiring pulling and solicitation in his behalf. It Is 
said that after a dignified presentation of Mr. Nagel’s name from the right 
quarters no campaign was carried on in his belmlf, and that (he only further 
representations made were at the solicitation of l\Ir. Taft, who sought additional 
information. 


ONLY ONE ADVERSE REPORT. 

The only adverse moA'oment in connection with Mr. Nagel’s name was that 
which involved bringing the Pre.sident-elect’s attention to the fact that Mr. 
Nagel’s law firm had as clients a big brewery concern, and also, at one time, 
the Standard Oil Co. This Information was conveyed to Mr. Taft by one of 
his senatorial friends with w'hom lie went over his tentative Cabinet list. Re- 
cently the President-elect has fully informed himself as to the reports. After 
weighing them carefully, he is said to hai^e fully determined that Mr. Nagel’s 
high personal character and the character of his law service has been such as In 
no way to disqualify him for the service which Mr. Taft seeks at his hands. 
Although Mr. Nagel ’i^ name has been frequently associated with the plac‘e of 
Secretary of the Interior, it is said that place will go to R. A. Ballinger, of 
the State of Washington. 
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TREASUHY POntFOLIO UNFILLED. 

Augusta, Ga., January 18. 

That the Presidont-eloct has not (leterniine<l wiio is to be his Secretary of 
the Treasury is indicated by the circumstance that he to-day had a conversa- 
tion with J. Shalter, president of the Chicago Post, reffardinj; the qiialitioations 
of tlie several Chicagoans whose appointment has been urged by Schaffer, who 
cume liere at the special request of the President-elect for this conference. 
He says Mr. Taft is giving careful attention to the Treasury portfolio, and that 
he may not decide the matter until immediately before his inauguration. 

Walter S. Dickey, Rei)uhlican State chairman of ^lissouri, will talk politics 
with Mr. Taft to-morrow. 


The following hdter is upon the otlicial letterhea<l of the namhurg-American 
Line, and disclo.ses the carn])aign to make Mr. Charles Nagel Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor of President Taft’s Cabinet : 

H. A. 

P. 

A. G. 

Hamburg-American Line, 
yoz Olive Street, St. Louis, January >1, 1000. 

Mr. E. L. Boas, 

Re.ii(lent Director and General Manager Uamhurg- American Line, 

'/.5 Broadway, New York. 

Dear ^Ir. Boas : The inclosed abstract from the Book of St. Louisans contains 
condensed information on Mr, Nagel’s professional and political career, also of 
the career of his former partner, .Tudge Finkelnbiirg. 

Mr. Nagel is an intimate fri(‘nd of Mr. Adolphus Busch and is attorney for 
the Anheuser-Busch Brewing A.'<socintion. 

I am now waiting for additi<mal information frojn Mr. Jos(‘ph A. Wright, an 
attorney, with whom I am very well acquainted and on whoso discretion I 
can rely absolutely. 

Information secured from other sources is too general in its nature and, I 
supiKise, of n(> use to you. T reter to the g(‘neral statements that he is highly 
respected, upright, a conservative, etc. 

The iru'Iosed clipping is fnan to-day’s Globo-Dernocrnt. 

I hope to have other particulars to-morrow mondng in time for the mail, 
which reaches New York on ^Saturday afternoon. 

Yours, very truly, J. Pannes. 

NAGEL qinTS PTERCE CASE — FILES FORMAL NOTICE OF WITHDRAWAL TN MISSOURI 

STH'KEME COCRT — ITTS CONNECTION WITH SUIT — ACTION IS NO SURPRISE, BUT MAY 

HAVE BEEN HASTENED BY TALK OK 'A CABINET OFFICER. 

(Special dispatch to the (Iloho Democrat.) 

Jefferson City, Mo., January 20. 

Charles Nagel, of the firm of Nagel & Kirhy, of St. Louis, who is said to be 
on tlie Taft Cabinet slate for Secretary of the Department of Labor, to-day 
filed with the clerk of the Supreme Court of Missouri formal notice of the with- 
drawal of his firm as associate counsel for the Waters-PIerce Oil Co., which in 
the ouster suits was shown to be largely owned by the Standard Oil Co. The 
notice of withdrawal was sent by mall. 

When Gov. Hadley, then attorney general, filed his oil suits to oust the 
Standard Oil and Itepublic Oil Cos. from the State and to revoke the charter 
of the Waters-PIerce Co., the latter a Missouri corporation, Charles Nagel 
was to have been general counsel for the Waters-Pierce Co. His outlined 
policy of defense did not suit Mr. H. Clay Pierce, president of tlie hoard of 
directors of the company, and Judge John D. Johnson was made general counsel 
and Judge Sam Priest his associate. Nagel was retained in a minor capacity 
and took little part in the hearing of the oil cases before Commissioner ^ptlxony. 
About his only connection with the case was in consultation and in making a 
final argument of about an liour before the commissioner in St. Louis when the 
case was submitted on the testimony. 

Although Mr. Nagel stated some time ago that he meant to withdraw from 
the case, the fact that President-elect Tuft has, slated him for a Cabinet pbsL 
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tion as a reward for his #?ood work for Republicanism in Missouri while serving 
as national committeeman may have hastened his action. 

Here is a biographical writeup of Mr. Charles Nagel : 

(From Book of St. Louisans, published by the St. Louis Republic, 190G. Data for bio- 
graphical sketches furnished by the parties themselves.) 

Naoel, Charles, lawyer, born in Colorado County, Tex., August 9, 1849 ; son 
of Dr. Herman and Fredericka Nagel; educated in country school In ('olorudo 
County, Tex. ; academic course in private school and high school, St. Louis, two 
years’ course in St. Louis Law School, and one year in University of Berlin, 
where studied Roman law, political economy, etc. ; married, first, Louisville, Ky., 
1876, Fannie Brandeis; one child, Hildegard, living; married, second, St. Louis, 
1895, Anne Schepley, four children, Mary S., Fdith, Charles, and Anne Dorothe. 
Returned to St. Louis after studying abroad in 1873, and engaged in practice; 
associated at different times with various partners, and January 1, 1903, became 
partner in firm of Finkelnburg, Nagel & Kirby, which changed, on the with- 
drawal of Judge Finkelnburg, June, 1905, to Nagel & Kirby. Since 1875 1ms 
been professor at St. Louis Law School. Has been a memhor of the hoard of 
trustees, public library, trustee Washington University ; member of board of con- 
trol of St. Louis Museum of Fine Arts; member St. Louis Turner Society, Repub- 
lican. Member Missouri House of Representatives, 1881-82. President city 
council, St. Louis, 1893-1897. (Jiibs: St. Louis, University, Commercial, Mercan- 
tile, Round Table, Noonday. Oflice: 7(X) Security Building. Residence: 3726 
Washington Boulevard. 

P^inkelnuurg, Gustavus Adolphus, lawyer, born near Cologne, Prussia, April 
6, 1837; educated in Germany and St. Charles, Mo.; attended St. Charles Col- 
lege, Missouri, and graduated Cincinnati Law College ; married, first Emma Roin- 
bauer ; married, second, Ida M. Jorgensen. Admitted to Missouri bar 1860. Mem- 
ber Missouri Legislature ]8(W-1S68. Member of (Jongress 1868-1872; Republican 
nominee for governor of Missouri 1876, defeated; same for supreme judge 1898, 
defeated; appointed district judge May 20, 1905. Member American Bar Asso- 
ciation. Republican. Author. Ih’actice in the supreme court and the courts of 
appeal in Missouri, 1894. Wrote article on the power of the State to regulate 
prices and charges, American Law Review, July, 1898. Clubs; Mercantile, Uni- 
versity. Oftice: Room 320 Custom House. Residence: 4312 Westminster Ifiace. 


The following is another h‘tter on tli(‘ official letterhead of the Hanihurg- 
American Line, wliich is seIf-exi>lanatory : 

H. A. 

P. 

A. G. 

Hambt^rg-American Line, 

V02 01 ire Slrccfy St. Louifi, Mo., Jauuari) 2J, J90i), 

Mr. Emil L. Boas, 

Resident Director and General Manager H a mhnrg- American TAne, 

J/J Jiroadirag, New York Citg. 

Dear Mr. Boas ; Mr. Wright could not let mo know until to-day the result of 
his inquiries about Mr. Nagel. Air. Wright says that in the opinion of Mr. 
Nagel’s intimate friends he is well fitted for the post and not likely to favor 
legislation restricting immigration, since Missouri and the Southwest are In 
great need of immigrants. 

This and the information already .sent you is all I can secure at present. If 
you wish me to try for more definite inWraation, I shall do my best to find 
out more. 

Yours, very truly, J. Pannes. 


Here is a most illuminating and interesting letter from Air. Behar, managing 
director of the National Liberal Immigration Iveague, to Air. Emil L. Boas, 
resident director of the Hamburg- American line; 


■M 


L. Boas, 

'itesident Director Hamburg- American Line, 


January 24, 1908. 


35 Broadway, Neio York. 

Dear Sib: The league has so far succeeded in checking the efforts of the 
restrictlonists, but the foes of immigration are the kind of people whose energy 
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is increased by oi^) 06 ltion» and whose earnestness and enthusiasm grow by 
defeat. The Junior Order tents have multiplied in Pennsylvania and in other 
parts of the country, and the delegates of the Immigration Restriction League 
and of other restrictive organizations are agitating everywhere. 

We have sent to Washington a number of delegations composed of members 
of various nationalities, but the delegates were not really chosen by bodies of 
their own nationality. If we are to continue the campaign successfully we 
must penetrate into the masses and Interest them to send delegations and in- 
struct Congress that they ai*e opposed to further restriction of immigration. 

Our agitation should be carried on in the following ways : 

First. Through mass meetings organized in all important centers — voting 
resolutions. 

Second. Through delegations to Congress and to all important conventions. 

Third. Through public lectures and through special delegates visiting men’s 
and women’s clubs throughout the country. 

Fourth. Through delegates visiting the .societies of various nationalities, as 
Italians, Hebrews, Hungarians, etc., including the unions, for the purijose of 
advocating liberal immigration. 

Fifth. Through literature. The league ought to continue to send pamphlets 
and other publications to the Members of Congi’ess and other notable citizens 
and to the public in general. 

Sixth. Through correspcmdence. We have to send appeals and communica- 
tions to some 15, (XK) influential persons, most of them clergjnnen. 

In order to prove effective, the propaganda must be carried on steadily all 
the year round. It w’oiild require vast financial resources to cover adequately 
all the above enumerated points. However, if we had a definite sum of money 
to spend annually, we could arrange a plan for a systematic campaign, select- 
ing the most important means of agitation. The formulation of such a plan is 
obviously impossible when we have no idea to what amount we may commit 
ourselves. We therefore suggest that a regular subvention W’ould gi’eatly en- 
hance the value of our activity. 

Hoping you will take this mutter into consideration for the present year, I 
remain, 

Sincerely, yours, 

Director. 


The following is a circular letter sent out by the National Liberal Immigra- 
tion J..eague, of which Mr. Edward Lauterbacli at the time was president : 

(Edward Lauterbacli, president, S. M. Newman, first vice president. Wm. D. 
Eckert, second vice president. Frank Y. Anderson, third vice president. J. B. 
Young, fourth vice president. Antonio Ziicca, treasurer. N. Behar, managing 
director, Mark J. Katz, John E. O’Brien, secretaries. 

Advisory committee: William S. Bennett, Benjamin F. Buck, David James 
Burrell, Frank S. Gannon, Louis N. Ilanimerling, J. J. B. Johnsonius, Herman 
C. Kudlich, Louis Edward I^vy, R. D. Silllniaii, Thomas R. Sliccr, Benjamin F. 
Tracj', Gallus Thomunn.) 

NATIONAL LIBERAL IMMIGRATION IJIVGVE. 

(For the proper regulation and better distribution of immigration.) 

Headquarters, No. 150 Nassau Street, New York City. Telephone, 4762 Beek- 
nian. P. 0. box, 1201. 

Gentlemen : Since 1906 this league has kept America’s door open to deserv- 
ing immigrants. Without it, as Members of Congress and others have repeatedly 
asserted, laws would have been enacted to shut out yearly hundreds of thou* 
sands of Inmiigrants, whose labor Is so much needed for our great industries. 

In addition this league has constantly advocated remedial legislation, such 
as Fedei’al distribution of immigrants, deportation of criminals, and other 
measures that would take away the evils of immigration while preservii^ Its 
great blessings. 

We also do educational work by distributing our literature among libraries 
and debating societies, from whom receive dally requests for pamphlets. 
In this way we are building up a public opinion in favor of liberal immigration 
among future citizens. 
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Our league had fully carried its claims for support from all public-spirited 
citizens, and especially those who are connected with industries whose existence 
is made possible by the influx of alien unskilled labor that can not be replaced 
by the native element. In default of such support we will not be able to keep 
up our work, and tlie Immigration Restriction League, of Boston, will have tlie 
field to itself. 

Mr. B. A. Sekely, our field representative, will call on you, and we bespeak 
your kind consideration on his behalf. 

- Yours, very truly, 


ELr-NCM. rresident. 

No contract binding upon this league unless countersigned by the managing 
director. No person is authorizefl to use the name of the league otherwise thun 
in connection with its corporate activity. 


The following are financial statements of the National Liberal Immigration 
League showing moneys which they received from some of the corporations : 


National Liberal Immigration League, 

New York, April 10, 1907. 


STATEMENT. 


Dr. 

Amount brought forward from statement of Nov. 9, 

1006 .$411. 60 

To expenditures from Nov. 9, 1906, to Apr. 10, ltM)T, 
as per detailed account lierewith 14,9111.71 


Or. 

By cash received 15, 000. 00 

By donations received ‘ 46. 50 

By membership dues received 86. 00 


.$15, 325. 31 


15, 082. 50 


Balance due 2.32. 81 

Liabilities 2, 071. 15 


2, 303. 06 


Nattoxai, T.irlhai, Immigration T.eague, 

New York, January /, 190S. 


statement. 


Dr. 

To expenditures from Apr. 8, 1907, to Doc. .31, 1907, as per 

detailed account herewltii 

Or. 


By cash received : 

On Apr. 23, 1907 ,$,500. 00 

On May 6, 1907 500. 00 

On May 13, 1907 225.00 

On June 4, 1907 .500.00 

On July .3, 1907 500. 00 

On Aug. .5, 1907 ,500. 00 

On Sept 4, 1907 500. 00 

On Oct 3, 1907 ,500. 00 

On Nov. 4, 1907 1, .500. 00 

On Dec. 17, 1907 500. 00 


By subscriptions to league, Apr. 8 to Dec. 31 

By donations to league, Apr, 8 to Dec. 31 

By subscriptions to Federation Review, Apr. 8 to Dec. 

Si 

By advertisements in Federation Review, Apr. 8 to 
Dec. 81 * 


$5, 72.5. 00 

17.00 

82.00 

42.00 
31. 00 


.$6, 642. 92 


5, 897. 00 


Balance due. 


745. 92 
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Dr. 


Or. 


National Libebal Immigration League, 

New York, February i, 190S. 

statement. 


To balance as per last statement $745. 92 

To expeiulitures from Jan. 1 to Jan. 31, 1908, as per 

detailed account herewith 032. 46 

$1, 678. 38 

By cash received, .Tan. 8, 1008 1, .500. 00 

By subscriptions to league, Jan. 1 to 31, 1908 3. 00 

By donations to league, .Tan. 1 to 31, 1908 14.00 

By subscriptions to Federation Review, .Fan. 1 to 31, 

1908 .50 

1, .517. 50 


Balance due. 


IGO. 88 


National Liberal Immigration League, 

New Yorky March 1, JD08. 


Dr. 


Dr. 


•STATEMENT. 


To balance as per last statement $160. 88 

To expenditures from Feb. 1 to Feb. 29, 1908, as per 

detailed account herevrith 1, 111. 08 

$1,271.00 

By cash received, Feb. 6, 1908 1,000,00 

By .subscriptions and donati<ms, Feb. 1 to 29 20. 3,8 

By advertisement in Federation Review 2. .50 

1,028.88 


Balance due 243. 08 

Liabilities : 

To William Siegrist, printer .569.08 

To H. Berlin, for arrears in .salary ItM). 00 

To H. S. Ely & Co., March rent 52. 50 

721. m 


Deficit. 


964.64 


Nation \L Liberal Immigr.ation I.eague, 

New York, April 1, IDOS. 


.STATEMENT. 


Dr. 


To balance as per last statement .$243. 08 

To expenditures from Mar. 1 to Mar. 31, 1908, as per 
detailed account herewith 1,309.70 


$1, 5.52. 78 


By cash leceived, Mar. 2, 1908 1, 250. 00 

By subscription and ilonatlons. Mar. 1 to 31 2. (X) 

By advertisements in Federation Review 5.00 


1, 257. 00 


Balance due. 


[..lauiuLiTO; 

To William Siegrist, printer 382. 46 

To H. Berlin, for arrears in salary 100. 00 

To Law Reporting Co., for reporting league meeting— 45. 00 
To H. S. Ely & Co., April rent 52. 50 


295. 78 




Deficit. 


875.74 


National Liberal Immigration League, 

New York, July 1, 1B08, 
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STATEMENT. 

Dr 

To balance as per last statement $295. 78 

To expenditures from Apr. 1 to June 30, as per de- 
tailed account herewith 4,492.58 

$4,788.30 

Cr. 

. By cash received, Apr. 1 1, 250. 00 

By cash received, May 1 2, 500. 00 

By cash received, June 1 1,250.00 

By subscriptions and donations to league, April 13. 50 

By subscriptions and donations to league, May 80. 80 

By subscriptions and donations to league, June 2.00 

By subscriptions and advertisements, Federation Ke- 

view, April 1. .50 

By subscriptions and advertisement-s, Federation Re- 
view, May 13. .50 

By subscriptions and advortisement.s, Federation Re- 
view, June 12. 00 

5, 123. 30 

Balance on hand 334. 94 


3S819"— H. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 8 19 




FURTHER PROCEEDINGS RELATING TO 
COLORADO STRIKE, LARGE FOUNDA- 
TIONS, AND INDUSTRIAL CONTROL 


(For exhibits under this subject, see VoL IX, pages 8:UH to 8480) 




COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


New Vork City, Jamary 25, 1015—10 a. tn. 

Present: Chairman Walsh, Commissioners O’Connell, Lennon, Harriman, Bal- 
lard, Welnstock, Garretson, and Commons. 

Chairman Walsh. Will the house please be in order, and will the audience 
kindly maintain as perfect order as i^)ssible? 

Mr. Rockefeller. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you please state your name? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. John 1). Rockefeller, jr. 

Chairman Walsh. And where do you reside, Mr. Rockefeller? 

Mr. Rockei? ELLER, Jr. 10 West Fifty-fourth Street. 

Chairman Walsh. New York City? 

Mr, Rockefeller, Jr. New York City. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your business, please? 

lilr. Rockefeller, Jr. That is rather diliicult to describe, Mr. Chairman. I 
spend a large part of my time in directing, with others, the various foundations 
which my father has establi.shed and in giving tiiiie to questions of investment. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, Mr. R(K‘kefeIler, tin* commission has received the 
document entitled “ Information Furnished by the Rockefeller Foundation in 
Response to Questionnaires Submitted by Urnted States Commission on Indus- 
trial Relations.” We thank you for this. Each member of the commission has 
^ been furnished one, and one has been furnished to the record, so that It is made 
already a part of the record of the commission. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Thunk you. I was going to ask that that might be done, 
so as to make the i‘ecord complete. I appreciate that. 

(The document referred to by title above is printed at tlie end of this subject 
as “Rockefeller, jr., Exhibit No. 1.”) 

Chairman Walsh, For the present I will touch upon some general topics. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Chairman, may I say just a word? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The commission has been so courteous as to send me 
several weeks in advance the general questions which it proposed to take up at 
this session. I greatly appreciated that courtesy. It has given mo an oppor- 
tunity to consider very carefully the imiTortant matters to which the questions 
refer, and I have thought that it might best suit the purposes of the commi.ssion 
if I were to present a somewhat careful consecutive statement, which I have 
prepared in writing, and with your permission, Mr. Chairman, I sheuld be glad 
to be allowed to read that statement at this time. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. Just proceed, Mr. Rockefeller. 

(Mr. Rockefeller, jr., read as follows:) 

New York, January 25. 

The commission has asked my views as to what extent the stockholders and 
directors of a corporation are responsible for the labor conditions which exist 
In it and for the social conditions which are produced; how generally and In 
what manner such responsibilities are assumed by stockholders and directors; 
and in actual practice how and upon what general basis the labor policies of 
large corporations are determined. 

The responsibility of stockholders is practically limited to the elections of 
directors. They have no power to elect officers, to employ labor, to make con- 
tracts, or to intervene directly in the management of the business. A large 
stockholder, however,' is able to exercise considerable moral influence over the 
directors and officers and is responsible, for exercising that influence properly. 

7763 
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The directors are responsible for the general conduct of the business; they 
have the power to elect ofncers and to detennine the policies of the business. 
All large business lias io be organized. The responsibility has to be divided and 
vested in various oilicers, and the officers hav(‘ to be given powers commensu- 
rate with their responsibilities. These responsibilities are, in general, divided 
in such a way that the directors attend principally to the tinancial affairs of the 
corporation, leaving (he actual conduct of operations to the officers. 

Labor conditions, so far a.s they are within the control of a corporation, are 
matters for which the officers of the corporatlim are primarily responsible and 
with wliich they, by reason of tlieir experience and their first-hand acquaintance 
with the facts, are best qualified to deal. 

Labor policies are initiated ami determined by the officers, whose efficiency 
is largely measured by the harmony and good will which they are able to main- 
tain between the company and its employees. It is not customary to submit 
labor policies to a board of directors for action. Conference regarding them 
is often had with the directors or executive conimitt(‘e at the instance of the 
officers, and suggestions are made to the latter by both those bodies. A busi- 
ness to be successful must not only provide to labor remunerative emi>loymont 
under proper working conditions, but it must also render useful service to the 
community and earn a fair return on the money inv(‘sted. The adoption of 
any policy toward labor, however favorable it may seem, which results in the 
bankruptcy of the corporation and tlie discoid imui nee of its work is as injurious 
to labor, which is thrown out of employment, as it is to the public, wliich loses 
the services of the enterprise, and to the stockhohlers, whose capital is impaired. 

Social conditions surrounding an industry depend upon many factors other 
than hd)or conditions. The responsibility of a corporation located in a tliickly 
settled and highly organized community depends iii)on (he relative importance 
of the corporation to the other factors in the community. Whore tlie activities 
of a corporation are carried on in new and undeveloped sections of the country 
social conditions are largely iidluencwl by the attitude of the corporation and 
its officers, and the corixirution is recpiired to provide for many things which 
in a more settletl community would be taken care of by the community as a 
whole. 

Since these questions liave a special significance, in so far as I am concerned, 
because of events in Colorado, I feel that I owe it to the commission to make 
a statement in reference thereto which will help to further answer the questions 
askeil. 

Anyone who hns followed the controversy which has arisen out of the Colo- 
rado situation will have observed that no elfort lias been spared to make it ap- 
pear that I have attempted to exercise a kind of absolutism over the coal indus- 
try in Colorado, and particularly that I have .sought to dictate a policy of non- 
recognition of unions. An attitude toward industry and toward labor such as is 
here implied is so abhorrent to me personally and .so contrary to the spirit of 
my whole purpose and training that I can not allow these allegations to pass 
unnoticed without at least outlining my responsibilities ns I have viewed them 
and my obligation.s as 1 have sought to discharge them. While it has t)eeu said 
that I have exercised an absolute authority in dictating to the management of 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., it has also been said that I have been too indif- 
ferent, and that as a director I should have exercised more authority. Clearly, 
both can not be true. 

What are the facts? First, with reference to my attitude toward labor 
unions : I believe it to be just as proper and advantageous for labor to associate 
itself into organized groups for the advancement of its legitimate interests as 
for capital to copibine for the same object. Such associations of labor manifest, 
themselves in promoting collective bargaining in an effort to secure better 
working and living conditions, In providing machinery whereby grievances may 
easily and without prejudice to the individual be taken up with the management. 
Sometimes they provide benefit features, sometimes they seek to increase wages, 
but, whatever their specific purpose, so long as it is to promote the well-being of 
the employees, having always due regard for the just Interests of the employer 
and the public, leaving every worker free to associate himself with such groups 
or to work Independently, as he may choose, I favor them most heartily. Combi- 
nations of capital are sometimes conducted In an unw^orthy manner, contrary 
to law, and in disregard of the Interest both of labor and the public. Such 
combinations can not be too strongly condemned nor too vigorously dealth with. 
Although combinations of this kind are the exception, such publicity Is generally 
given to their unsocial acts that all combinations of capital, hoNvever rightly 
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managed or broadly beneficent, are thereby brought under suspicion. Likowl.so 
tt sometimes happens that combinations of labor are conducted without just 
regard for the rights of the employer or the public, and methods and practices 
are adopted which, because unworthy or unlawful, are deserving of public ceu' 
sure. Such organizations of labor bring discredit and suspicion upon other 
organizations which are legitimate and useful, just as is the case with inipnjper 
combinations of capital, and they should be similarly dealt with. I should be 
the last, however, to allow the occasional failure in the working of the principle 
of the organization of labor to prejudice me against the princiide itself, for in 
that principle I strongly believe. In the further development of the orgaiuzatlon 
of labor and of large business the public interest, as well as the interest of 
labor and capital alike, will, it .seems to me, he best advanced by whatever 
stimulates every mau to do the best work of which he is capable; by a fuller 
recognition of the common interest of employers and employed; and by an 
earnest effort to dispel distrust and hatred and to promote good will. 

As resiK^cts the 'question of the recognition or iionrecognition of la))or unions 
in Colorado, my attitude ha.s been in conformity witli the \iews I have expressed 
relative to the responsibilities of stockholders, directors, and managers. The 
hiring and discharging of men and the framing of agreeuKuits as resi)ecls the 
same are functions which I have regarded as rightfully belonging to the man- 
agement and not to the stockholders or directors. The Colorado Fuel &. Iron 
Co. has been managed on this principle. Tlie decision of the officers with re- 
sjX'Ct to (he recognition of the union was reached witliout any consultation or 
communication with me, and I had no knowledge of their decision until after 
the strike had been declared. 

The correspondence between myself and the officers of the Colora<lo Fuel & 
Iron Co. during the strike has been produced before tills commissiou ami is 
now public. If one tiling more than another i.s shown by the letters exchanged, 
it is that, as respects coiiditioius of employmont and the interest of the com- 
pany’s employees, I have sought to inform myself and have not hesitated to 
make suggestions looking toward more adequate represen tal ion on tlie part of 
the employees and participation by them in the determining of matters pi'r- 
tnining to their working conditions. It is not less apparent, however, that I 
have studiously avoided anything that might afford ground, either to tlie em- 
ployees, the management, or the public, for the belief that in any particular I 
was seeking to dictate a policy or to arbitrarily control any situation. The only 
coal property in Colorado in which we are in any way interested is the Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron G). In addition to this company, there are many other coal 
mining companies in that State, in none of which either we or the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. have any Interest whatsoever, and a large number of tliese 
companies were involved in the strike. For me to have attempted to dictate 
a policy or control the situation w'ould have meant an assumption of authority 
far beyond what tlie Investment which I represent in the Colorailo Fuel & Iron 
Co. would have justified, and, if tolerated by the nuinngeiuent of that com- 
pany, would have been resented by the other companies involved In the dis- 
pute. 

Since we first acquired an interest in the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. in 
1902, the company has paid out in wages to its employees over $92,000,000. 
During the same period we have received dividends amounting to $371,000 on 
our investment in the company’s capital stock. Therefore our stock interest 
in the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. has yielded a return of about two-third.s of 1 
per cent per annum on an actual cash investment of about $6,000,000. It 
should be stated that we hold, in addition to the stocks above mentioned, a 
block of bonds, but that our entire Investment in the stocks and bonds of tlie 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. has yielded during a period of twelve years not more 
than per cent per annum. Yet during that time, instead of exploiting the 
industry, as has been frequently stated, we have supported a policy of devel- 
opment by devoting surplus earnings to improvements, thereby increasing em- 
ployment, and generally extending the business, rather than paying dividends. 

In testifying last year before the congressional committee which investigateil 
the Colorado strike, Mr. James Dalrymple, coal mine insi)ector of the State of 
Colorado, said; 

“ I believe it fair to give credit to those operators who have cooperated with . 
this department in makl,ng Improvements recommended beyond the requirements 
of the present mining ^aw. In acknowledging the concessions made by them, it 
must be further added that there is no authority embodied In the law by 
which these conceded improvements could have been enforced, no matter how 
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essential they were to protect the life and health of the employees. The Colo- 
rado Fuel, & Iron Co. ranks first In making Improvements not compulsory or 
demanded by the law; it complied cheerfully with most of our recommenda- 
tions.” • 1 

Doubtless mistakes have been made and conditions are still Imperfect, I 
have no desire to defend any conditions that are justly subject to criticism ; I 
only ask that the responsibility for them be apportioned fairly. The problem 
now is for all concerned to develop Increasing good will and to improve con- 
ditions as far as may be possible. To that end my thoughts and activities have 
for some time been devoted. ^ 

As to the strike itself, its many distressing features have given me the 
deepest concern. I frankly confe.ss that I felt there was something fundamen- 
tally wrong in a condition of affairs w’hich rendered possible the loss of human 
lives, engendered hatred and bitterness, and brought suffering and privation 
upon hundreds of human beings. Without seeking to apportion blame, I de- 
termined that in so far as lay witliin my power I ^vould seet means of avoid- 
ing the possibility of similar conflicts arising elsewhere, or in the same indus- 
try in the future. It was in this way that I came to recommend to my colleagues 
in the Rockerfeller Foundation the instituting of a series of studies into the 
fundamental problems arising out of industrial relations, which resulted In se- 
curing the services of Mr. Mackenzie King, former minister of labor of Canada, 
to direct the studies. 

The correspondence will show that, in addition to having taken steps as 
early as the beginning of June last, to secure Mr. King’s services, I also sought 
and obtained advice with respect to machinery for the prevention and adjust- 
ment of industrial differences, to Avhich I invited the consideration of the 
officers of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. In early August I wrote the president 
of the company, forwarding, with my indorsement, a letter from Mr. King, 
written in answer to my request, outlining a plan previously discussed to 
establish — 

“A board on which both employers and employees are represented, and before 
which, at stated intervals, questions affecting conditions of employment can 
be discussed and grievances examined.” 

In reply to this communication tlie president of the company indicated that 
measures of the kind I had sugge.sted were in contemplation, but that their 
adoption while the strike was on would only serve to embarrass their suc- 
cessful introduction. He further indicated that, when the strike was termi- 
nated, steps would be taken immediately to secure to the employees of the 
company a more direct representation of their views as regards grievances and 
conditions affecting their employment. 

The strike was called off December 10, 1914. On December 16 Mr, David 
Griffiths, formerly State coal-mine inspector of Colorado, was appointed an 
intermediary between the company and its employees respecting matters of 
mutual interest. 

On January 5 a notice was posted at all the company’s mines inviting the. 
employees at each of the mines to assemble in mass meeting to select by ballot 
one representative to every 250 employees In each camp, to represent the men 
at a joint meeting of themselves and the executive officers of the company in 
Denver ” for the purpose of discussing matters of mutual concern and of con- 
sidering means of more effective cooperation in maintaining fair and friendly 
relations.” 

In the published notice of these meetings it was stipulated that in order that 
the men might feel the greatest freedom in making their selection they should 
choose their own chairman and neither superintendents nor pit bosses should 
attend. 

The notice added; “The i)erson selected to attend the Denver conference 
shall be the duly accredited representative of the employees, not only at the 
first joint meeting, but at all subsequent joint meetings and in all matters of 
cooperation between the company and its employees until the employees In 
like meeting shall designate some other person to represent them. It Is there- 
fore highly important that the employees choose with the utmost care the one 
of their number in whom they have most confidence.” 

I have received from the president of the company a telegram Informing ine 
that this Joint conference was held at Denver on the 19th instant, that the 
meeting had proved most satisfactory to all concerned, and that its spirit had 
convinced the management that it would lead to more active cooperation be- 
tween the company and its employees in the future. 
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Thus it will be seen that the company has already taken steps to initiate 
a plan of representation of its employees. It is my hope and belief that from 
this will develop some permanent machinery which will insure to the employees 
of the company, through representatives of their own selection, quick and easy 
access to the officers with reference to any grievances, real or assumed, or 
with reference to wages or other conditions of employment. 

In the improvement of industrial conditions in the State of Colorado, 
which all hope for, I am sure that the friendly cooperation of the commission 
of which Air. Seth Low is chairman, recently appointed by the President of the 
United States, will be of assistance to all the mining companies of the State. 
Shortly after this commission was appointed and following conferences had 
at his invitation I wrote Air. Low on December 30, asking him to assure the 
President of my desire and purpose to cooperate with the commission which 
he had appointed. 

In conclusion, Air. Chairman, quite apart from any particular situation, may 
I express in utter franknoss the views which as an individual and a citizen I 
hold toward the problems into which your commission has been appointed to 
inquire? I believe that the ultimate object of all activities in a republic should 
be the development of the manhood of its citizens, that such manhood can be 
developed to the fullest degi’ee only under conditions of freedom for the indi- 
vidual, and that industrial enterprises can and should be conductetl In accord- 
ance with these principles. I believe that a prime consideration in the carry- 
ing on of industry should be the well-being of the men and women engaged in 
it, and that the soundest industrial policy is that which has constantly in mind 
the welfare of the employees as well as the making of profits, and which, when 
the necessity arises, subordinates profits to welfare. In order to live, the wage 
earner must sell his labor from day to day. Unless he can do this, the earnings 
from that day’s labor are gone forever. Capital can defer its returns tem- 
porarily in tlie expectation of future profits, but labor can not. If, therefore, 
fair wages and reasonable living conditions can not otherwise be provided, 
dividends must be deferred or the industry abandoned. I believe that a cor- 
poration should be deemed to consist of its stockholders, directors, officers, and 
employees; that the real interests of all are one, and that neither labor nor 
capital can permanently prosper unless the just rights of both are conserved. 

. I further believe that, in matters pertaining to industrial relations, the 
public, quite as much as the parties engaged in industry, is entitled to con- 
fidence and consideration. Industrial relations are essentially human rela- 
tions, and human relations should be not less the concern of the State as a 
whole than of individuals engaged in industry. Aly appreciation of the con- 
ditions surrounding wage earners and my sympathy with every endeavor to 
Itetter these conditions are as strong as those of any man. I believe it to 
be the duty of every citizen to do all within ills power to improve the condi- 
tions under wdiich men work and live. I believe that that man renders the 
greatest soeial service who so cooperates In the organization of industry as 
to afford to the largest number of men the gi*eatest opportunity for self-develop- 
ment, and the enjoyment by every man of those benefits which his own work 
adds to the wealth of civilization. If, with llie responsibilities 1 have and the 
opportunities given me, I am able to contribute toward promoting the well- 
being of my fellow men through the lessening of injustice and the alleviation 
of human sufl’ering, I shall feel that it has been possible to realize the highest 
purpose of my life. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you made more than one copy of the papeu* which 
you have just read? 

Air, Rockefellek, Jr. I have, Air. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Has it been printed? 

Air. Rockefeller, Jr. It has not been published, but it has been given to 
these gentlemen [indicating newspaper menl. 

Chairman Walsh. It was given to the press? 

Air. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, 

Chairman Walsh. Would you now kindly fuinish a copy for each member of 
tlie commission? 

Air. Rockefeller, Jr. I think we have them here [handing a number of 
copies to the chairman]. If that is not sufficient I should be glad to furnish 
others, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. The house will be In perfect order, because we are going 
.to proceed immediately with the balance of the examination. Please maintain 
perfect order. In what corporations are you personally a director, Mr. Rocke- 
feller? 
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Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The ManhaUaii Railway Co., the MerclinnlH’ Fire Asso- 
ciation, and the Colorado F\iel & Iron Co. 

Chairman AValsh. Any others? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No others. 

Chairman Wai^sh. Have you ever Ijhmi a director in the I>elaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western Railway? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have. 

Cliairinan Walsh. Yon arc retired from that, are you? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I retired from that wltldn the hist six months. 

Ciiairinan AValsii. And the American Linseed Co,? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I liave. 

Chairman AA'alsii. Retired from tliat also? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Retired from tliat also. 

Chairman Wai.sh. In wliat other corporations do you own or represent any 
considerable amount of .stock or bonds? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That, IMr. Chairman, would be very difficult to answer 
offhand. I ml^?ht secure for you such information, but I have not it in mind. 

Cbairnian Walsh. Could you mention the principal ones in which you 
represent any considerable amount of stock and honils, and I use the words 
“principal ones ’’ in point of amount as weli as eiuployinent of workers? 

Mr. Rockei-elleb, Jr. Mr. Chairman, I represent certain investments on be- 
half of my father with his other associates. 1 also repr(‘sent certain invest- 
ments on behalf of the several foundations with which I am connected. As 
you will uiulerstaud from the list wliicli was printed in one of the question- 
naires that was submitted by the commission, the list even of the holdings of 
the Rockefeller Foundation is very considerable. The other foundations have 
large lioldings. IMy father’s interests are also In addition. It will be very 
difficult to point out in a direct answer to your question. Can’t it be taken 
possibly from this list of securities published in the questionnaire? 

Cliairman AA'alsii. ^^'eU, my quc'^tiuii uas, leaving that for the present, 
whether or not you could name liere now the larger interests in which you 
represent any considerable amount of stock — perhaps the basic industries — 
steel, lumber, oil, transportation? 

Mr. R 0 CKEFEL 1 .ER, Jr. Of course, the railroad securities, Mr. Chairman, as 
you observe from examining this schedule submitte<l, are very numerous. 
Tliere are also a number of oil securities. Tliere is no timber, that I recall, in 
this list. I liave forgotten the other heading you mentione<l. 

Chairman Walsh. Slines. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think there — I do not recall at tlie moment any min- 
ing interests at all in this, list; but the lists are rather long, and I do not try 
to keep them fresh in my mind — the various item.s of investment. 

Chairman AValsh. Tlie list you refer to now is the list submitted in answer 
to the written questionnaire given to the record in wliicU the foundation itself 
holds securities? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes. 

Chairman AA'alsh. I am leaving llie foundation for the moment and just 
applying it to the otlier securities, for instance — but, before I leave that, you 
say there are no mines represented, so far as you recall, in the list submitted — 
tJiat is, In tlie foundation list of securities? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not recall any; but I do not keep tliat list en- 
tirely In mind. 

Chairman AA^aish. What is the Colorado Industrial Co.? 

Mr. KocKEraLT.ER, Jr. I can only say, generally, it is one of the companies 
included in the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it a holding company that holds stock In the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I can not tell you that Mr. Chairman. My recollection 
Is not clear on that. 

Chairman AA’alsh. I notice there is a contribution from that source — the Col- 
orado Industrial Co. AA^ill you kindly at tlic noon recess ascertain, if possible, 
at your office what that company represents? 

Mr. Rockefeller. Jr. I shall be glad to do so. 

Chairman Walsh. Of what does the property of that company consist-— 
the Colorado Industrial Co.? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Doubtles.s the annual reixu’t of the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co. would cover that question. 
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Chairman Walsh. Well, you may obtain it from there or a?\^' other place 
that you see fit. 

Air. Rockefeller, Jr. The Colorado Industrial Co.? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. Are you familiar with the corporation knovrii as 
the Colorado Supply Co. ? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I know that Is one of the corporations which is owned 
by the Colorado Fuel & Iron (^o. That Is my iiiiderstandin'r. 

Chairman Walsh. And will you kindly .see whether or not the stock of 
the Colorado S\ipply Co. is held or controlled in any ^^ay hy tbe Colorado In- 
dustrial Co — unless you can say it ofTIiand? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No, I could not, offhand. Is tlie Colorado Supply Co.’.s 
stock controlleil hy the Colorado Industrial Co.? Is that it? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. Owned or controlled. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I mifrht say, in froneral, Mr. Chnlrm.nn, that tlu' ilif- 
ferent names and different coinpanios uliich go to make up the Cnlora<lo Fiml 
& Iron Co. are to some extent the outjJTowth of a combination or a briiifiin/? 
together of several smaller companies which look place before we became inter- 
ested in the coinpaiiy; ami my Impression is that the Colorado Iiiflustrial Co. 
was a company formed in connor-tion with the reorganization — the financial 
reorganization — of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. in order to siii)i)ly the mort- 
gage which would cover the entire propertie.s— my recollection would suggest — 
and make possible the further financing of the comi»any. It was simply a 
plan — a part of a plan — to put the company on a secure and adf*<:iuate financial 
basis. That is my recollecdion. It has no significance as a separate company. 
And the Colortulo Supply Co. is simply, as I recall it, one of the smaller of 
several companies which is owned — the stock is owned — either hy the Colorado 
Fuel Co. or the Colorado Industrial Co., and which 1 do not recall : hut It is 
not significant. I do not know whether that sulhciently covers your inquiry. 
I can get more specific Information. 

Chairman Walsh, ^^'el1, I will ask j'ou a question or two and see if we 
can get it here, and not put you to the trouble, if possible, of getting it out for 
us. Does the Colorado Industrial Co. perform any other function that that 
you have mentioned? 

i\Ir. RocKEtELLEu, Ji*. I coukliiT say offhand, but my impression is it does not. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is the capital stock of the Colorado Industrial Co.? 

Mr. Rockefeller, ,7r. I couldn’t tell you that, sir. You see, even with a IKt 
of that size it is impossible for me to keep the figures In mind ; and I have to 
refresh my mind from time to time as these matters come up. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you state where the stock of the Colorado Industrial 
Co. obtained its value? 

IMr. IlocKEf ELLER, Jr. Mr. Chairman, if I may ask your Indulgence a mo- 
ment — the question of the different companies and the different bomls p<Ttaln- 
ing generally to the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co, was a question that came up 
ill my examination before the committee of the House — the committee of Con- 
gress of the House — last year, ami I think I can give you, in just one word, 
those facts which are here, if you care to have me, stating what the different 
bonds are. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, if you can give that in a very short space, it will 
be all right. Otherwise I should like to pro(‘eed with the examination. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think I can, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. This refers to the different mortgages, some six or 
more in number, but it does not Indicate any relation between tiie two. It 
shows the funded debt of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. general 5 per cent 
bonds, the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.’s general mortgage 6 per cent bonds, the 
Colorado Industrial Co. first mortgage 5 per cent bonds — these are giving the 
names of the different bonds of the company; the Rocky Mountain Coal & Iron 
Co. first mortgage 5 per cent bonds; the Grand River Coal & Coke Co. first 
mortgage 6 per cent bonds ; the Pueblo Realty & Trust Co. mortgage 6 per cent 
bonds. That covers the different morf^ages that form a part of the general in- 
terest of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 

Chairman Walsh. My question w'as, If you know, where does the st(K*k of 
the Colorado Industrial Co. obtain Its value? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I can not nnsw’er that offliand, Mr. Chairman. 

Cliairman Walsh. Will yon kindly get that information for the commission? 

Mr. Rockefelucb, Jr. Gladly. 
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Chairman Walsh. And at the same time of what does Its property consist 
What is the business of the Colorado Supply Co.? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Well, generally I assume to supply or provide the sup- 
plies which are necessary in various localities where the mining industry of 
the company is carried on. 

Chairman Walsh. It is the corporation that maintains and operates the 
supply stores at the various plants of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., is it not? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That is as I understand it, Mr. Chairman, 

Chairman Walsh. And do you recall its total capital stock? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No ; I am sorry I do not. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you please explain to the commission as definitely 
as possible the character of your connection with the corporations in which 
you are directly interested — excluding the foundations? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. You mean, as director, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir. That is, I take it you have no direct connection 
except as director. If you are an executive ofiicer or man.ager In any other 
corporation, of course, that would be included; but I am assuming those you 
have mentioned are the ones in which you are directly interested. 

Air. Rockefeller, Jr. Tlie assumption is entirely correct, IVIr. Chairman. My 
duties in connection with tlie tliree companies which I have mentioned are 
simply the duties of any director, and those I undertook to outline in the paper 
which I have read. I shall be glad to reread that portion. 

Chairman Walsh. If you will kindly and briefly n'state it — your particular 
duties in connection with tlie corporations in which you are directly interested, 
other than tlie foundations? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Of course, the duties of a director, as I conceive them, 
are the same In any corporation In which any man happens to be a director. 

Chairman AValsh. Kindly describe those briefly. Do you meet with some 
other gentlemen and pass upon reports or what do you do? Just generally give 
a brief description of what you do in connection with these corporations in 
which you are particularly Interested. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. What I particularly do? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes ; what you do personally. 

Mr. Rockefelijsr, Jr. Tlie fire insurance corporation in which I am a director 
has its monthly meetings. I attend whenever I find it possible. I talk with 
the president of the company at his convenience or mine, if either cares to ad- 
vise with reference to matters which would properly be taken up by a director 
or a stockholder. 

In the Manhattan Railway Co. — that company is a leased company — the ele- 
vated railway being leased to the Interborough Co., which operates it; and the 
directors liavc only to see that the terms of the lease are complied with. 
Those meetings, I think, are quarterly. I attend those whenever I can. 

As regards the other company, the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., when we first 
became interested in that company the directors’ meetings were held In New 
York. The financial condition of the company required careful and prolonged 
attention. For a number of months we gave almost constant thought — myself 
and my colleagues, with our counsel— to devising a plan— sound financial plan— 
which would put the company on a sound financial basis. We had various 
meetings from time to time of the directors. That was finally accomplished 
after a number of months of prolonged and careful study. Later the meetings 
of the directors were discontinued in New York, and since have been held In 
Denver. According to the by-laws of the company there is an annual directors’ 
meeting which is stated to be held Immediately following the annual meeting 
of stockholders. Monthly directors’ meetings are to be held as required. Of 
course, the eastern directors have not been able to attend those monthly meet- 
ings. According to a by-law of the company, when any matters have been 
passed upon by the western directors without a quorum, or requiring the signa- 
ture— the ratification of additional directors than those present in the West— 
by by-law it is made proper for the minute book to be sent to any other directors 
absent from the meetings, who read the minutes and, if they approve, sign 
their names thereto. That covers the question. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you kindly refer to the portion of the document fur- 
nished — the original document furnished to the publication, the press notice 
issued December 7, 1914? I believe It is Indexed here. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Issued by what, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Walsh. I suppose by one — It Is the one that announces the ap- 
pointment of Mr, Ivy L. Lee by Mr. Jerome D. Greene, on page 82. 
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Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. In what way, briefly, is its publicity furnished to the 
press, such matters as this? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. On behalf of the foundation? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes — such as this. I am not saying on whose behalf it 
is, but here is a communication which reads, “26 Broadway, New York, De- 
cember 7, 1914,” and begins, “ Mr. Jerome D. Greene.” How was that given out? 

Mr. Rockefeller, .Tr. Well, that was prepared in our office. Mr. Greene, I 
think, himself gave it out. Mr. Greene has been, for several years, a member 
of our personal staff ; at the same time he has been Ailing tlie position of sec- 
retary of the Rockefeller Foundation, which position was created as the founda- 
tion was created, after he had come with us. The demands of the position 
have been rapidly increasing, and It was no longer possible for him to fulfill 
those demands and carry on his work in connection with our other affairs, and 
It became desirable, therefore, that he should devote himself exclusively to the 
work of the foundation as its secretary. He therefore resigned from my 
father’s personal staff and took the position, giving his entire time to it — the 
position of secretary of the R(X.'kefeller Foundation. We then selected Mr. Ivy 
Lee to become a member of our personal staff, and his appointment dated from 
the same date as Mr. Greene’s resignation. 

Chairman Walsh. The question was, Mr. Rockefeller, who wrote the article? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think Mr. Greene wrote it. It was a matter that was 
discussed in our office by my associates and myself as to how most appropri- 
ately to advise the public of this change, in justice to both gentlemen, that their 
positions might be understood. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, I notice the statement is made there that ^Ir. John 
D, Rockefeller, having retired from active business 15 years or 20 years ago. 
Ids staff, of which Mr. I.ee becomes a member, are his immediate advisers in 
matters both of business and philanthropy, and are his direct representatives 
in the various corporations in which he is financially interested and on the 
large philanthropic boards whicli he has created. 

Now, I will ask first, would you mention who are the personal staff of Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller, and will you kindly give me tlie names of the gentlemen 
who are upon that staff? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Starr J. Murphy, Mr. Ivy L. Lee, and myself. 

Chairman Walsh. Is Mr. Gates upon that staff? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Gates was for many years. About two years ago 
he resigned. 

Chairman Walsh. What connection has Mr. Gates with the business interests 
mentioned here at the present time, if any? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr, You moan the Interests of the foundation? 

Chairman Walsh. No, sir ; just the purely business interests. 

Mr, Rockefeller, Jr. My father’s business interests? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Rockefeller, ,Tr. Only such relations as because of an association of 
20 years ho is interested to contribute. 

Chairman Walsh. Is he upon a salary? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. He Is not. We regretted greatly to have him witlidraw 
from the association. He insisted that he required more freedom and leisure, 
that he would be glad to continue in the philanthropic works which he had 
helped to develop, but tliat he positively declined to accept a salary or to be 
related to the business except as he might care from time to time to cooperate 
purely in a voluntary way. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you kindly name any other gentleman who has 
been a member of the personal staff of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, your father, 
during the year 1914? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Jerome D. Greene. 

Chairman Walsh. He was the only other individual who during that year— 
I believe you have stated Mr, Lee was not upon that staff— he was the only 
other Individual during that year. I believe you have stated Mr. Lee was not 
upon that staff, 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. He was not. 

Chairman Walsh. Is Mr. Starr J. Murphy a director in the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Co.? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. What is his place of residence, please? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Montclair, N. J. 
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Chairman Walsh. And where is his office? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. 26 Broadway. 

Chairman Wai.sh. During 1914 were you a director, Mr. Rockefeller, in the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Ro<’kefeller, Jr. Yes. 

Chairman ^VALSH. During the year 1914 was Mr. Jerome D. Greene a director 
in the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes. I may say, if you will allow me, Mr. Chairman, 
with reference to Mr. Greene, that when he came into the office he went into 
that position, among others— the Manhattan Railroad is another. 

Cliairman Walsh. I wish to inquire particularly in regard to this ,so we can 
keep the continuity up. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I simply meant to say that he gave his time more to 
the foundation work tlian to those other, s, so that he has not had the personal 
knowledge or touch with the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. as a director that those 
who have been longer in the directorship have had. 

Chairman Walsh. Did Mr. Ivy Lee occupy any position with the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. prior to December 7, 1914, when he became a member of the 
personal staff of Mr. John D. Rockefeller? 

Mr. Rockkfelieil Jr. May I correct jou there. Mr. Chairman? It was Janu- 
ary 1, 1915, that he beeanie a member. 

Ghalrinan Walsh. The amiouncement was December 7. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. I stand correcteil. 

Mr. Roc'kefeller, Jr. To take effect .Tanuary 1. Mr. had no connection 
with the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. other than that la‘ was cooperating with the 
operators* committee of three oi>erat<u\s in (>)Iorudo in helping to present tlie 
facts which they knew and collated regarding the conditions in Colorado that 
they might bo made public. 

Chairman Walsh. Did tlie personal slaff of ]Mr. John D. Rockefeller receive 
salaries or compensation in any form as such? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. IMr. Murphy does. 

Chairman Walsh. Anyone else? 

Mr. Ro(’Kefeller, Jr. Mi\ Lee does. 

Chairman Walsh. Anyone else? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The only other member is myself. I do not. 

Chairman Walsh. You do not? 

Mr. R 0 CKEFELI.ER, Jr. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, did Mr. Lee, during the year 19 — when did the 
salary of Mr. Lee commence with that i>er.sonal .staff? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. January 1. 1915. 

Chairman Walsh. 1915. Prior to that time had he received any salary so 
far as you know from any corporation in winch you represented your father? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Tliat is quite a simi»Ie matter, Mr. Chairman. We had 
felt as Individuals, or stockhohlers, as directors in the Colorado, Fuel & 
Iron Co. last spring, that (he public wa.s not getting the facts. For many 
years large corporations and iiulividual.s have been criticized for their taciturn 
l)olicy. Many times we have l>een so criticized. We have mantained a policy 
of 

Chairman Walsh. AVill you excuse mo, plea.se, until I sign a voucher? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Certainly. I beg your pardon. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you may proceed, Mr. Rockefeller. 

Mr. Rockefellfji, Jr. I was just saying it had been the policy of most large 
corporations and individuals to maintain silence witli reference to their affairs. 

I think the public feeling has been growing of late years that that attitude 
toward the public was unwise, and that the public was entitled to know about 
large concerns, whether private or public. The imiwrtance of that policy has 
been growing and we have felt for some time that we should adopt the modern 
policy of greater publicity. 

We, therefore, when this situation in Colorado developed last year, finding 
that there was much said that was not true, and tliat It was difficult to get 
the facts before the public, we felt it our duty as Individuals and stockholders 
and directors In the company to do what we could to get the facts before the 
public, and I personally took pains to inquire as to who could assist In what 
I believed was an important public work. After careful Inquiry I was told of 
Mr. Lee, whom I saw with my colleagues, and asked liim If he could undertake 
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to assist the operators’ committee and ourselves in the matter of properly pre- 
senting the facts in this situation. Of course, Mr. Lee could only consent with 
the consent of the president of his comijany, whom I saw, and he graciously 
consented. Mr. Lee spent his vacation and extra time in cooperating witli ns 
and the fuel company, I think, from early June of last year, in an earnest, 
straightforward effort to put the facts before the public. 

Mr. Lee had nothing to do with assuming responsibility for the facts regard- 
ing Colorado. He simply acted in belmlf of the oiieraUu’s’ committee who were 
themselves informed of the facts, putting in shape tlie material they hail in 
hand. He assumed no responsibility for the accuracy of the statements and 
they went out over their names. Does that cover it, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Walsh. Thank you, Mr. Rockefeller, but did Mr. Ivy Lee receive 
any compensation or salary from any corporation in which you M ere interested 
as a representative of your father during 1914? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Pardon me, I meant to add that. I made the arrange- 
ment with Mr. Lee myself, and I advised Mr. Welborn, in Mhose — in tlie in- 
terest of whom with the otlier operators I was also working, that we regarded 
the matter of such importance that while it might be the ot)erutors would pay 
the wliole expense, tliat any part they could not pay we would l)e glad to pay. 
That was the arrangement made. 

Chairman Walsh. Thank you, but did IMr. Ivy Lee receive any salary or 
compensation from any coi-poration in wliieb you are a representative of your 
father, during the year 1914? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I am not trying to evade, hut ma.vl)e I am stupid. 

Chairman Walsh. Please keep .vour mind on that question, 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr, The cost of the publications has l)een paid by tiie op- 
erators. Mr. Lee’s personal compensation has been paid by my fatlier. AVImt 
adjustment the operators may be disposed to make, I do not know. 

Chairman Walsh. What compensation was paid to Mr. Lee for the Nvork he 
did during the year 1914? 

Mr. RocKEFELfEH, J iL IMy recollection is — IMr. Chairman, if you feel tliat it is 
a question 1 ought to answer In this public way 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Yes, 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. One thousand dollars a month. 

Chairman Walsh. One tlmusand dollars a montii? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Tliat is my recollection. 

Chairman AValsh. AATis that money paid by your father, on behalf of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., as a contrilnition to that company? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It was paid by my father as a contribution to the gen- 
eral public situation, which he felt it was his duty to make any proper contri- 
bution toward. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there any charge made against the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co. for the money your father paid to Mr. Lee? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. There was not. My letter to Mr. AA^elborn stateil, 
frankly and clearly, that I assumed the operators Mould pay Mdiat they could, 
and whatever they could not pay that Me would pay. I have made the payment 
on my father’s behalf to Mr. Lee, and I have not had opportunity yet to see the 
oflicers of those several companies to see Mdiat portion of the money, if any, 
they feel they can bear. But the arrangement M as satisfactory to us, whichever 
way it worked out, because we felt that It was an Important matter and In the 
common and public Interest. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you charged against the ATctor-Amerlcan Fuel Co. or 
the Rocky Mountain Fuel Co. or the Colorado Iron Co. any money whatever to 
pay the compensation, of Mr. Ivy L. Lee? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No, sir. My letters very clearly staterl it would be a 
matter for those gentlemen to decide entirely as to what they felt they could 
pay. 

Chairman Walsh. Did I understand you to say that you have not yet had an 
opportunity to ascertain M hether or not they were going to return any of that 
money? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes ; because I have not seen them. If they can con- 
tribute, all right ; and If they do not feel they can, the account Is settled and 
satisfactory to us. 

Olialrman Walsh. D^i Mr. Lee have any other or further connection with 
your father or any of the companies In which you represent your father than 
that you have stated? 
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!Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. No, sir. I never knew Mr, Lee personally, or knew of 
him, until last June, when I was seeking a man that had experience along those 
particular lines. 

Chairman Walsh. Where was the policy of publicity which was finally en- 
tered upon by the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., the Rocky Mountain Fuel Co., and 
the Victor-American Fuel Co. finally determined, in New York or Colorado? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. That question I could not answer ; I was not a party 
to it. 

Chairman Walsh. You were not present when the policy was determined, you 
have stated, of giving more publicity to the conduct of the corporations and of 
getting the best man available for that purpose? 

:Mr. Rockefeller, .Tr. Yes, sir; I was present as a member of my father’s 
staff when the eastern directors and representatives of my father personally dis- 
cussed the desirability of this matter. But I never have discussed the matter 
with the gentlemen representing these various companies in Denver. I wrote 
them, stating our views as a result of the conferences had in our office between 
my colleagues and myself. 

Chairman Walsh. That is, as to the publicity campaign or policy and the 
method of carrying it out? That was determined by the personal staff of your 
father? 

Mr. Rockefeller, .Tr. No; the idea of appropriate publicity originated there; 
but as to how it should be carried out was a matter which the three operators 
in Colorado and Mr. TiOe worked out among themselves. 

Chairman Walsh. I made my question too broad, perhaps. The policy was 
adopted by the personal staff of your father, and the determination to employ 
some good person to carry on the work was also thus adopted? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes; the general policy of adequate publicity. 

Chairman Walsh. But, then, as a member of your father’s st.aff you made 
the arrangement 'With the president of the I'ennsylvania Railroad (Vx? 

]Mr. Rockefeller, ,Tr. I merely asked his consent to allow ISIr, Lee to I'ender 
this additional service. 

Chairman Walsh. Then who made tlie agreement with Mr. Lee? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I did. 

Chairman Walsh. As to the work he was to do and the compensation widch 
he was to receive? 

Idr. Rockefeller, Jr. Only generally. 

Chairman Walsh. I mean generally, of course; not the details that went into 
the bulletins. 

Mr, Rockefeller, Jr, Not only that, but I did not protend to lay out the pro- 
gram ; that was for him to suggest. That is why we employed him, because we 
believed he could make those suggestions. But the general policy that publicity 
w'as desirable — fair, honest, and open publicity— was originated in our office, 
and the arrangement with Mr. Lee was made by myself, as I have stated. 

Chairman Walsh. Following the agreement that you made as to the general 
policy 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. (interrupting). The general policy, I want to make 
clear, was that there should be adequate and proper publicity. How that 
should be. accomplished was a matter that Mr. Lee subsequently took up. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you give Mr. any instructions, after you employed 
him, as to where he was to go, for instance, for his information? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. When we employ people we expect them to be competent 
along the lines as to which we have no knowledge ; we look to them for Infor- 
mation and suggestion. I was not able to make suggestion to Mr. Lee as to 
how to effect that publicity. I looked to him for suggestions, and he was free to 
do w^hat was necessary and proper, and he so acted. 

Chairman Walsh, Then you did not give him any instructions, Is your 
answer? 

!dr. Rockefeller, Jr. I did not ; I was not competent to do so. 

Chairman Walsh. Did any of the other officers undertake to give him any 
directions? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Not to my knowledge. 

Chairman Walsh. Did he go to Colorado? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. He did. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there any understanding, when he was employed, as 
to the means he was to take to acquire information? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not recall that. It was left entirely to Mr. Lee. 

Chairman Walsh. Was it determined by the personal staff of Mr. John D. 
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Rockefeller that bulletins should be Issued from time to time purporting to 
give, or endeavoring to give, what might be called the truth as to the Colorado 
situation? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That was a suggestion made by IMr. Lee; not by us. 
We were not familiar with matters of that kind. We felt that he was compe- 
tent and that it w^as perfectly safe to leave the matter with him. 

Chairman Walsh. Was that suggestion made before or after he was em- 
ployed — that suggestion of Mr. Lee? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr, Of course, Mr. Chairman, when we first met Mr. Lee — 
our first conference with Mr. Lee was for the purpose of getting suggestions 
from him as to how adequate and proper publicity might be brought about. 
We did not at that time know that we could avail ourselves of his services. 
Our thought was more to ask him how such a thing could be done and what 
he could suggest. As a result of that first conference it developed that it might 
be possible for ^fr. Lee to undertake the work, and we subsequently took the 
matter up, as I have stated, with the president of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Chairman Walsh. Did your father keep a sot of books covering the expendi- 
tures, such as the payment of a salary to Mr. Lee? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think it is perhaps in his regular accounts. It W’as a 
regular expense, simply an ordinary office expense. 

Chairman Walsh. An ordinary office expense of what office? 

Mr. Rockefeller, ,Tr. Df his office; because this pul)licity, we felt, was so 
important for ourselves, as well as the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., that we, as 
I slated, stood ready to pay the wdiole cost, or such part of it as the other gen- 
tlemen felt they could not pay. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the name of the individual that keeps the books? 

?.Ir, RocKEFur.LER, Jr. There arc half -i dozen gentlemen. 

Chairman Walsh. Who is the head of that department that keeps the books 
ill wliich the charge was made, or the item entered, covering the salary of 
Jlr. Ivy Lee? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. l\rr. Jenkins is the gentleman In charge of the book- 
keeping. 

Cbairman Walsh. AYlien you say that it was in Mr. Rockefeller’s office, Is 
fjjat the office in which are kept track of and managed his general investments? 

Mr, Rockefeller, Jr. ;My father’s personal business. That is all I have any- 
thing to do with or his staff — his personal business, his private affairs. 

Chairman Walsh. Then, am I to understand that anything Mr. Lee did in 
Colorado toward publicity, his compensation for that came from your father, 
and that it was charged in the books of your father’s general private business? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Sir. Chairman, ihat is accurate, but it is not quite com- 
prehensive. 

Chairman Walsh. Any explanation that goes with it. kindly give it now. 

Sir. Rockefeller, Jr. I think one should bear in mind what was done — what 
was contained in the letter I wrote to Sir. Welborn, in which I spoke of our 
feeling that publicity was very desirable for the sake of the Colorado situa- 
tion and our general interests, and I said “the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 
and the other operators, we expect, want to pay their share of this expense. 
We assume they may want to pay it nil, they will if tliey can, but we regard the 
matter as so important and of such public interest that whatever expense 
they do not feel able to pay 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Who do not feel able to pay? 

Sir. Rockefeller, Jr. The three operators acting as the operators’ committee 
and representing the operators — “ whatever portion of the expense they do not 
feel able to pay we will pay.” It has happened that they have paid the cost of 
the publlcatitms. It has happened since I made the arrangement with Mr. Lee 
and was resp<uislble to him on behalf- of whom it might concern that I have 
paid him with my father’s funds. Wliat portion of that compensation the 
operators may feel they are able to pay back I do not know. If they pay 
back nothing then the account will stand as it is. So it appears that we have 
paid Mr. Lee’s salary to date with that understanding 

Chairman Walsh. With the understanding that it was charged to your 
father’s private business? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not know just where It was charged, Mr. Chalr- 
raan. It was charge^!, I presume, to oflice expenses. I do not keep track of 
the books, but It was an ordinary expense that we passed in the ordinary way. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you kindly obtain from IMr. Jenkins, whom I believe 
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you stated was the head of the bookkeeping department— -Ave <lo not want to 
call him personally— a statement as to 1 m>w this charge was made? 

Mr. Rockei'eixeb, Jr. I will gladly do so. 

Chairman Walsh. That is, as to what account? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, sir, ‘ 

Chairman \A'alsh. On January 1 what connection was established between 
-Mr. Ivy L. Lee, the personal stalT of Mr. John D. Rockefeller— any corpora- 
tions in which Mr. .lohn D. Rockefeller or yourself is Interested, including 
business and philanthropic organizations? Begin with the lirst, please— the 
staff. 

Mr. Rocketej.leb, Jr. My Impression is that Mr. Lee was automatically put 
into such positions on boards as INIr. Greene had resigned from. The only 
two I recall are the Colorado Fuel & iron Co. and tiie Westein IMarylaua 
Railroad. 

Chairman Walsh. How about the personal staff of l^lr. Toiiii D. Rocl;elV!ler ; 
did he become part of that? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That is what the notice states, that he did. 

Chairman Walsh. I am asking you to reijeat that, if you pleasiL 

Mr. liocKFJ’ELLEH, Ji*. He became a member of Mr, Rockefeller's pei-somil 
staff, to take the place of Mr. Greene. 

Chairman Walsh. And tiie Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes; as representing my father, as were my father’s 
other representatives. 

Chairman Walsh. He owned no stock In that himself? 

Mr, Rockefeller, Jr. No; he owned no sloi'k liimsell’. 

Chairman Walsh. And he merely has rei»resentutloii, cm* qualifying stock 
now? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. What connection, if any, did he assume with what is 
known as the Ro<*kefeller Foundation? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No connection, no ofli(‘ia] connection, or connection as 
a director, but our olTice staff Is a sort of family affair. We talk over all 
kinds of matters of our common interest. We have not drawn sharp lines 
between business and philanthropic interests. We lane <ieve]oi)ed lM)rh among 
us as a part of our common daily ^^’ork, and we di^scubs in the olflce any mat- 
ters of any kind that may seem to bo of Interest. 

Chairman Walsh. 8o, am I to underslniul from that, that while Mr. Ivy 
L. Lee is not a trustee of the Rockefeller Foundation ami has no official con- 
nection with it and no salarie<l position witli it, .vet nevertheless, on account 
of his being on the staff of your father, you do discuss with liim the affairs 
of the Rockefeller Foundation? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not know that I have, but I should not hesitate 
to dlscu.s.s with him siu h matters or the affairs of tlio Rockefeller' Institute or 
the General Education Board, or any other uuitters tluit might come ui» in the 
day’s business for discussion or action. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you recall any conversations which you have had In 
the meetings of the trustees of the Rockefeller Foundation in which Mr. Lee 
participated ? 

Mr. RocKEFEi.rjji, Jr. No, I could not; I would not be able to recall that, 
Mr. Chairman, because we are constantly meeting Informally in the office and 
discussing one matter and tlieii another, but it is hardly possible that we do not 
discuss various matters in connection with the foundation with Mr. I.<ee — the 
various questions I could not specify, but we wouhl feel entirely free to do so. 
That is what a member of the staff hi expecteil to do, confer on any matters 
that come up, 

Cliairman Walsh. So that Mr. Lee would have an influence in shaping the 
activities of the Rockefeller Foundation, due to the fact that he was a member 
of your father's staff? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. He would have Just as much influence as any com- 
petent, intelligent, able-minded man would have whom we miglit ask to meet 
and confer with us. 

Chairman Walsh. He would not have any more Influence on account of 
being a member of your father’s staff than would any other outside man of 
ability and Integrity that you mig^it confer with? 

Mr. Rockefelueb, Jr. Whose Judgment we might seek. 

Chairman Wat.8h. Whose judgment you mlglit seek? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, I think that Is a fair statement. 
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' Chairman Walsh. Now, as to tho dlreotiors of the Rockefeller Foundation; 
are you on^, Mr. Ropkefeller? I believe you are. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, air. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. And your father Is a director? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. He Is a director. 

Chairman Walsh. And Mr. F. T. Gates is a director? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. I believe you have already stated that Mr. Gates at the 
present time has no ofticial connection Mdtli any of the corporations in which 
your father is interested? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not think I stated that ; if I did. I must correct 
the statement. I said that Mr. Gates was no longer a member of our ofllce 
staff, as he had been for many years ; he is no longer under salary, at his own 
request. Mr. Gates has continued as a director, in the Western Maryland 
Railroad, as a representative of my father, where he has been for many years. 
I think that is the only business directetrate which ho retained. Several times 
he has expressed his desire to resign, but we have asked him to continue, and 
he has been willing to do so. 

Chairman Walsh. Outside of his compensation for attending directors' meet- 
ings of that one corporation does Mr. Gates receive any salary from your 
father? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Not since he insisted that his salary should terminate, 
several years ago. We have urge<l him to accept a salary, becfiiise we have 
been desirous of continuing to avail ourselves of his services. 

Chairman AValsh. Does he receive salary from auy corporation lu which 
your father in Interested? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No, sir. 

Chairman W'alsh. Mr. H. T. Judson, I notice, is also a member of that board 
of directors; what is the business or profession of Mr. Judson? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Judson Is president of the Chicago University. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. AA^'ickllffe Rose I see mentioned. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Rose is secretary of the International Health 
Commission. It was he who conducted the work of the eradication of the hook- 
v/orm disease iu the South on behalf of the health commlsslou which was 
established by my father some years ago. 

Chairman Walsh. That Mr. Wickliffe Rose? 

Mr. Rockfeller, Jr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the name of tlie organization you say he Is the 
bend of? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. He is the executive secretary of the International 
Health Commission, which is. as described in the answer to these questionnaires, 
one of the organizations which has been created by the Rockefeller I'mindatlon, 
directing its attention largely to muttej's of health and sanitation. 

Chairman Walsh, As executive secretary he receives a salary from that 
activity? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. C. W. Eliot? 

Mr, Rockefeller, Jr. Ex-President Eliot, of Harvard University. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. A. B. Hepburn? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Chairman of the board of directors of the Chase 
National Bank of this city. 

Chairman Walsh. Is he engage<l as a director in any industrial corporations 
that you know of— any large Industrial coriKiration? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. You mean that we have an Interest in? 

Chairman Walsh. No, sir. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr, I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. You might answer that part of It, however, and save 
asking you again. 

Mr. Rockefellee, Jr. He is not. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, what large industrial companies is Mr. A. B. Hep- 
burn connected with as a director? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I understand he is to testify later, Mr. Chairman. I 
am afraid he will have to speak for himself, because I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. Who is S. Flexner— Dr. Flexner? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jn He is the head of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research— Dr. Simon Flexner. 

Chairman Walsh, On a salary? 
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Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, sir. 

(jhairman Walsh. INir. Starr J. Murphy— if you have told us what his busi- 
Pess connection was with your company, I have for^cotten it. 

IRr. llocKEFELJ.ER, Jr. He is a member of my father’s personal staff, 

Cliairinan Walsh. And he receives a salary? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. He does. 

Chairman Walsh. JMr. C. O. Heydt? 

IMr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr Heydt lias been associated with me as private 
secretary for a number of years. 

Chairman Walsh. He is your private secretary? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. He is. 

Chairman Walsh. And Mr. J. D. Greene, you have mentioned. 

Idr. Rockefeller, Jr. IMr. Greene is secretary of the Jtockefeller Foumlation. 

Chairman Walsh. And a .salaried man? 

Mr, Rockefeller, Jr. As .secretary of the foundation he receives a salary. 

("liairman Wal.sh. Did he receive a salary as a member of the personal staff 
of your father? 

]Mr. Rock El- ELLER, Jr. Oh, yes. I am the only one who is not included in the 
salary roll of tlie personal staff. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, none of these gentlemen, as I understand you have 
already amswered, receives any salary from tlie foundalion? 

air. Rockefeller, Jr. Except IMr. Greene. He is the .secretary of tlie founda- 
tion. 

Chairman Walsh. None of the others? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. None of the others. 

Chairman Walsh. Did Mr. I^e have any connection of any sort with the 
Rockefeller Foundation during the year 1914? 

Mr. ROCKEFELLF.R, .Tr. Well, he lias no connection now, IMr. Chairman, and 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). 1 iinder.stood you tP testify that lie had 
no connection now, except us you described as you might meet with him us any 
other outsider wliorn you might call in who had judgment— 1 recall. Did he 
have any connection with the foundation during tlie year 1914? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. He did not. 

Chairman Walsh. The three members of your father’s general staff that 
were connected with the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., and with the foundation 
during the year 1914, were yourself, IMr. Starr .T. Murphy, and Mr. Jerome D. 
Greene; that was all? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That was all, and that was, of course, a natural out- 
growth of the fact that we were representing my father in any matters that he 
was interested in. 

Chairman Walsh. Of course, as I understaml — is your father a director of 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Kockefei.ler, Jr. No, sir. 

Chairman Wat.sh. You repre.sont him on that? 

l\Ir. Rockefeller, Jr. We three represent him. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, I don’t recall — when did you become interested in 
the Colorado situation industrially? 1 mean In the properties out there? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. In 1{K)2; It has been about 12 yours. 

Chairman Walsh. What information do you regularly receive regarding the 
labor conditions in the corporations in which you are interested either directly 
or as the representative of your father? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It is not customary in any corporations I have ever 
been connected with as director to receive regular information regarding labor 
matters. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you receive reports from any of the corporations in 
which you are a director, which gives you direct information in regard to labor 
conditions? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have never known of a director wlio received such 
reports; not in my experience; I do not. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you make it a practice to visit the plants of the cor- 
porations in which you are interested and make personal inquiries and observa- 
tions regarding conditions? 

Mr. Rockefelle., Jr. In .so far ns pos.sible. 

Chairman Walsh. Please mention any that you visited during the year 1914? 

Mr. Rockefelijcr, Jr. None. 

Chairman Walsh. Please mention any that you visited during the year 1913? 

Mr, RocKEFELTJiH, Jr. May I state, Mr. Chairman, that of the three corpo- 
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rations I am director of one is an Insurance company, so (here would not be 
much to inspect. The other is the Manhattan Hallway Co., and, of course, I 
ride in that system from time to time, it being in New York; and the third 
is tlie Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 

Cliairinan Walsh. How many mines have the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Hockefeller, Jr. ISIy iin[)re.ssion is about 24 mine.s in operation a year 
or more ago when the times* were normal. 

Chairman Walsh. Loc.^ted in what States, during the year 1914, were the 
mines of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Well, I can not say other tlian Colorado. I think they 
are largely concentrated there. I would not be prepared to say Ihert* were 
not some over the border line, but my impression is they are all in ("olorado. 

Chairman Walsh. Do tlu'y not also operate mines in the State of W'yoining? 

;Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Coal mines? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Well, they may, but I don’t know, ]\Ir. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Do they operate iron mines In tlie State of W’yoining? 

I\Ir. Rockefeller, Jr. I think they do. 

Chairman W’alsh. Sir? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think so. 

Chairman W’alsii. As a director of that company have you received — as a 
director of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., liave you received reports from time 
to time from the executive olficials of your company in the State of Wyoming? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. My impression is that the large supply of iron ore 
which the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. uses in its steel plant comes from its 
mines in W^yoining, and tliat those iron mines are under the general care of 
liie officers of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. We have no specific reports with 
reference to that. 

Chairman W’alsh. The reports you get upon the financial condition, as well 
ns the activities of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. in the State of Wyoming, 
come to you from, or did come to you for the past five years, did they not, 
from the following gentlemen: L. IVI. Rowers, chairman; J. F. Welborn, pre.si- 
dent ; F. T. Cates, vice president ; J. A. W’riter, auditor ; and Joseph Chllberg, 
.sales manager? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr, Usually, Mr. Chairman, and I think .solely, from Mr. 
Rowers, the former chairman of the board, and Mr. Welborn, the president 
of the company. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you with you, Mr. Rockefeller, or have you been 
nsked to produce, tlie report made by Mr. L. M. Rowers, as chairman, and 
also signed by Mr. J. F. Welborn, F. T. Cate.s, J. A. W’riter, and Joseph Chil- 
borg, of tlie Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., to its stockholders in the year 1909? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have not been asked to produce the report and have 
not it with me. 

Chairman AValsh. Does the company make reports to its stockholders every 
year? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It makes reports, I presume, at the annual stock- 
holders’ meetings, JMr. Chairman. I linve never attended but one stockliolders’ 
meeting. They occur, as I Iiave stated, in Denver. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you believe, Mr. Rockefeller, that the .stockholders 
of a corporation, aside from the directors, have any resiMinsibility in regard 
to labor conditions in the industrial concerns in which they own stock? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That I stated, Mr. Chairman, in my original paper, 
that while the powers of the stockholders are limited to the electing of direc- 
tors, a stockholder certainly, if he has any amount of stock, has a moral 
responsibility and a moral influence over directors and oflicers, which he 
needs to use with care and with thought and in justice. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you ever been present at any of the meetings In 
Colorado at any time since the time your interests acquired the ownership 
out there? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes; I have been several times to Colorado in the 
earlier days of our acquiring the interest, and went about quite extensively 
at that time. 

Chairman Walsh. AA’hen was the last time that you were personally in 
Colorado? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Just .about the time of the financial reorganization. I 
think it was about 10 years ago. 
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Chairman Walsh. Have you inspected any factory or mine or railroad in 
any of those industries In which you are a director during the past 10 years, 
personally? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. As I have stated, Mr. Chairman, the insurance busi- 
ness does not lend itself to current inspection. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, leave out the insurance feature of it and answer 
the rest, to save time. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. You have asked a general question and I want to 
answer it fully. The RIaiihattan Railway Co. I rifle on from time to time. 
That is in New York City. The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. I Imve not visited 
in the last 10 years. 

Chairman Walsh. When you ride on the Manhattan Railroad Co., do vou 
make some inquiries into the condition of the labor of the road? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No, Mr. Chairman, because, as I have said, the Man- 
hattan — the elevated railwa.v — is leased to the Interborongh ; the Interborough 
operates it. The duties of the directors of the Manhattan Railway are confined 
to seeing that the terms of their lease are livetl up to, so that the question of 
operating the road Is not a question \\ hich would come to the directors. 

Chairman Walsh. During the past live years, have you, as a director of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., received any specific rej'jorts regarding labor condi- 
tions in the mines of tlie company in Colorado or Wyoming? 

Mr. Rockefller, Jr. It has not been customary, Mr. Chairman, to send 
specific formal reports. I have receiveil through the several officers of the 
company, as is shown by our correspondence, information from time to time 
which they thought it was desirable that we should have, and whicli w'e desired 
to have; but there has never been any specific formal method of currently 
informing the directors in tlie Ea^t of labor conditions. 

Chairman Walsh. Verbally, has any officer of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 
made a statement to the eastern direch)rs as to labor conditions, living con- 
ditions in the camps of tlie company in Colorado? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. When either of tiie* officers that you have mentioned 
have been In the East we have discussed the general affairs of the company, 
and such matters have doubtless come up, as tliey would with otlier matters 
of Importance in connection with the company. 

Chairman Walsh. Were those statements of the executive officers taken 
down In shorthand? 

Mr. RocKEFELLt:E. Jr. It has not been customary to do so. 

Chairman Walsh. Then there Is no statement iii the office in Now York — 
during the past 10 years there has been no statement in the office in New 
York as to tlie labor conditions in Colorado? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. There has been the correspondence, Mr. Chairman, 
which would touch upon that, togetlier witli the other divisions and other 
phases of the companies— we have had constant correspondence. 

Chairman Walsh. Has this commission received all of the correspondence 
with respect to labor conditions in Colorado tlirough the original letters 
received and copies of letters sent, in its hearing in Colorado, so far as you 
know? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Through the periods covered, so far as I know. 

Chairman Walsh. Does that Include all the correspondence that has been 
had between the New York office and the Colorado office during the past 10 
years ? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No, Mr. Chairman. Of course, there has been constant 
correspondence. 

Chairman Walsh. Including, among other things, a reference to labor con- 
ditions. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. My recollection as to correspondence running over a 
period of 10 years would be quite vague; but it has been customary. In cor- 
respondence as well as in conference, to touch upon the various matters of 
Interest in connection with the company. 

Chairman Walsh. In the year 1914, was there correspondence between the 
New York office and the Colorado office with reference to labor conditions in 
the plants of your company in Colorado? 

Mr. Rocketelleb, Jr. I presume that there was, Mr. Chairman. I have not 
sorted out the correspondence to see the exact dates, but that is the way we 
have gotten our Information currently. 

Chairman Walsh. Has the commission called upon you for that correspon- 
dence, Mr. Rockefeller? 
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]^Ir. Bockefelleb, Jr. No, Mr. Clmlrman. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you kindly, at your convenience, Mr. Rockefeller, 
produce all the correspondence between the New York office and your C\)lorado 
office in which any reference Is made to labor conditions in Colorado or 
Wyoming during the years 1913-14? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. (making note). During 1914? 

Clialrman Walsh. From the 1st of January, 1913, up to and including the 
1st day of January, 1915. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Exclusive. I presume, of such letteis ns already have 
been presented to you in Denver? 

Chairman Walsh. Certainly. 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

(See Rockefeller, Jr., Exldbit No. 2.) 

Chairman Walsh, W'hat general principles, other than what .vou have stated 
in the document which you read this morning, have controlled in determining 
labor conditions in corporations in which you are interested? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I undertook to present those principles pretty fully, 
Mr. Chairman. I do not think I could add to that statement. 1 would be 
happy to read it again if you so desire. 

Chairman Walsh. Not unless you care to, Mr. Rockefeller. 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Or some member of the commission cares to have It read. 

I have noted here one very short statement, very concisely put, by your 
father in his Random Reminiscences of Men and Events, as follows: 

“ The best of philanthropy, ^ * the investment of effort or time or money, 

carefully considered with relation to tlie power of employing people at a re- 
munei*ative wage, to expand and develop the resources at hand, and to give 
opiKirtunity for progress and healthful labor wdiere it did not exist before.” 

What efforts have been made by the directors In New York for applying that 
principle to the State of Colorado and also to tlie 8tate of Wyoming? 

Mr. Rockei’elleb, Jr. The effort has been made to the extent, Mr. Chair- 
man, of practically no returns on the investment during the period of 12 years, 
and to put all the surplus earnings hack into the development of the company. 

As I pointed out in my statement, during a period of 12 years the company 
has paid over {{!92,000,000 to the employees of the company in wages, and my 
father has received on his interest in tlie stock of the company $371,000. 
My only fear as a director lias been tliat tlie many stockiiolders in the company 
might very justly find fault with the trustees of the property for having ex- 
pended so large an amount of the current surplus earnings in the development 
of the proper^, in increasing tlie wages and in providing, as they could, for 
the employees, Instead of making any return other tliau the slight return to 
the stockholders I have mentioned, w'liicli is inconsetpieutial. I fear we have 
been open to criticism very sharply on that ground. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there an added value, or has there been during the 
past 12 years, to your real ownership of wealth growing out of these properties, 
aside from that represented by dividends upon its capital stock and Interest 
from its bonds? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. If anyone can show such added value and w'ould make 
us an offer of anything approaching what the properties originally cost, we 
would be only too happy to do business, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. I read from the alleged report — first, I will ask you 
whether or not the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. does not own a very large amount 
of coal lands that are not being commercially exploited at the present time? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That is true. 

Chairman Walsh. What area does it own in the State of Colorado? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. I can not tell you. 

Chairman Walsh. Does it also own a large amount of iron land that is not 
being commercially exploited at the present time? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have not In mind the extent of the iron holdings. 

Chairman Walsh. Does this company own a tinplate plant whose book value 
is $1332,000, in the State of Colorailo, that is not being operated now? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. As to whether it Is being operated now or not, I could 
not tell you. I think that there is, among the various steel Industries, a tin 
plant. 

Chalnnim Walsh. Has it been operated? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should say yes. But I would not be accurate on that 
matter. 
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Chairman Walsh. Do your companies consider any added value to the prop- 
erty through the subject of the imposition or failure to impose taxes upon the 
property? For instance, if it owns large areas of property of great potential 
value when it is worked, do they consider what might be called the added 
wealth of that property in paying taxes while it is being held for future de- 
velopment? 

Mr. Rockefelijer, Jr. If in the meantime, Mr. Chairman, the company is 
driven into bankruptcy, that prospective prolit that might be derived for many 
years to come would not be of any groat comfort. 

Chairman Walsh. But I asked whether or not that was considered in es- 
timating the value of property? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not know, but it would be so slight that it would 
not be consequential, in my judgment. 

Chairman Walsh, When you went into the field in Colorado, or your in- 
terest went into the field in Colorado, it was with the intention, of course, of 
commercializing and exploiting the property and bringing it to its highest 
reasonable state of development, was it not? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. ^Mr. Cliairman, our investment there was not entered 
into from the start of the enterprise — we did not sit down and determine that 
we would go to Colorado and develop the coal mines and the steel industry in 
Colorado. But we rather bought a small original stock interest, and when the 
sHnation as regards the financial condition of the company was unsatisfactory, 
it became necessary for us to cooperate with the other stockholders in reor- 
ganizing the finances. And in that way our interest was increased. We did 
not set out to enter that business. We did originally set out in the buying of 
iron ores in the State of Minnesota to get into tliat business and to develop it, 
but that was not our purpose here. It was simply a stock investment, as a 
result of which we were drawn into a larger relationship and as a result of 
which there came upon us the necessity for cooperating with the other stock- 
holders in undertaking to build up the business. But in so far as our respon- 
sibility is concerned, our desire and purpose has been to do all in our power, as 
stockholders and directors, in developing the business in the State in the com- 
mon interest. 

Chairman Walsh. Before you went in there, plainly speaking, they owed 
you money? Before you made that stock investment? 

Mr. Rockefelt.er, Jr. I do not just catch tlie bearing of that question. 

Chairman Walsh. Did the properties owe you money ; did you hold the 
bonds, interest-bearing bonds, of the company before you made any stock in- 
vestment in Colorado? 

air. Rockefeller, Jr. My impression is that there was an investment in stock 
first. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the total capital stock of the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co.? 

air. Rockefeller, Jr. I can not tell you that offhand, air. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you approximate it, air. Rockefeller? 

air. Rockefeller, Jr. No; I could not. I do not keep those figures in mind. 

Chairman Walsh. lias there been any change in the amount of stock since 
the year 1909? 

air. Rockefeller, Jr. Well, that I could not tell you, offhand, air. Chair- 
man. 

Chairman Walsh. I will ask you, if I can refresh your memory by calling 
your attention to what .seems to be a report of your officers to the stockholders, 
in which the capital stock of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. is given as follows : 

Common stock $34, 235, 500 

Preferred stock 2, 000, 000 


Total- 30, 235, 500 

Do those figures appear familiar to you, air. Rockefeller? 

air. Rockefeller, Jr. Well, if they apiMjar in the report signed by those gen- 
tlemen whose names you have just read, I sliould regard them as accurate, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Chalrmaii Walsh. This report is copied Into a State document In W’yomlng 
and is purported to have been 

air. Rockefeller, Jr. (interrupting). It Is easy to get those figures from the 
annual report, air. Chairman. 
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Chairman Walsh. And it purports to he signed by L. M. Bowers, chnirman; 
J. F. Welborn, president; F. T. Gates, vice president; J. A. Writer, auditor; 
and Joseph Chilberg, sales manager. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. If the original of that document is so signed I should 
feel perfectly safe in putting contidence in the amount, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Witliout construing lack of contidence in tlie report of 
itself, inasmuch as it does come in a second-hand way, I thought I did ask 
you to furnish, but will you please furnish us these reports to stockholders 
from the year 1908 to the year 1914, both inclusive? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I didn’t understand that you liad made that reiiuest. 

Chairman Walsh. I thought I had. 

;Mr. Rockefelh:r, Jr. I think not, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. I intended to do so. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. What reports do you refer to? 

Chairman Walsh. Reports ma<lc by the oiHcers of the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co, to the stockholders for the years 1908 to 1914, both inclusive. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. You mean annual reports, I suppose, or any otlier re- 
ports ? 

Chairman Walsh. Annual reports? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I presuine we Iiave them on file. 

Chairman Walsh. I intended to ask for them, am*! tliouglR I had. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No; I think you did not, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Has the 1915 report been issued yet, the report for 1915? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The report is issued after the annual stockholders' 
meeting, which occurs in, I think, October. 

Chairman Walsh. I do not want any confusion by my naming reports for 
1914 or 1915, If the report for 1914 comes in in 1915, 1 would like to have 
that if it is ready? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes; you want the latest report? 

Chairman Walsh. The latest report. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes; I understand. 

(Ten Annual Reports of tlie Ckdorado Fuel & Iron Co. for the fiscal years 
ended June 30, 10()5, to June 30, ltd 4, inclusive, published at Denver, Colo,, 
wore subsequently submitted in printed form,) 

Chairman Walsh, What is the total bond issue of tlie Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Oo.? 

Mr. Rockefeller. Jr. That I would bo glad to get for you from the reports. 
I do not bear it in mind, Mr. Chairman. 

(Chairman Walsh. You could not recall it at the present time? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No; I coubl not. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you observe that in the report f«)r 1999 that the capital 
was given, as I have stated, in round figures, thirty-six: million and a quarter, 
nnd In that report this statement was also made; 

“ Net appreciation from 1880 to 1909, on iron ore, coal properties, developed 
and undeveloped, equipment at mines, steel and other plants, railroads, rolling 
stwk, etc., $19,308,327.40.” 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I probably observed it when I looked over the annual 
report. I do not bear it in mind now, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. When you stated that the total return upon the invest- 
ment of the group of which you have spoken was 3i per cent on the stock and 
bonds, you did not take into consideration that appreciation in the value of 
tlie property which, if your report Is correct, amounted to $19,308,000 and odd? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Chairman, a business man does not usually count 
his profits until he has them in hand. And those are profits which may or may 
not be realized. It would depend upon whether or not there proved to be coal 
in those mines, perhaps, ns to whether they were worth anything. We hope 
they are and we believe they are. 

Chairman Walsh. Do not your executive officers have a method for apprais- 
ing real estate like they have for appraising equipment at the mines? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I presume they do. 

Chairman Walsh. Steel stock on hand, rolling stock, and other matters. 

Mr. Rockefeller. I presume that that is the method which has been em- 

ployed there. 

Chairman Walsh. And you pass upon those and accept those as a verity? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. You are asking about the return on our Investment* 
Mr. Chairman. I think my statement Is still entirely accurate, that the return 
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Avhicli we have received has Ijeen less than 3i per cent of the entire investment. 
I was not including — it would not occur to me to include returns which might 
some day come in. In the meantime we might have discontinued our interest 
in the company so that the return M^oiild not accrue to us. 

Chairman Wai.sh. In giving the value of tlie proiierty, however, Mr. Bowers 
incliule.s that, doe.s he not, in his annual report for 1909, the appreciation in its 
real value during those years? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not get, Mr. Chairman, the hearing of that state- 
ment, which I do not doubt is true, if it is in that reiwrt. 

Cliairman Walsh. It may not Imve any bearing. I am simply asking you 
for the fact. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. If it apfiears in that statement, then he so includes it, 
Jlr. Chairman. 

Cliairman Walsh. What is you information — has that property increas'ed In 
value during iho.se years approximately .$20,000,000? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I presume, Mr. Chairman, that any natural resources 
which are being drawn upon in constantly increasing quantity would increase 
in value. Oilier than that I can md say definitely about the amount of increase 
or the appropriateness of that estimat(‘. But I a.ssume if it is made — if those 
men made it, it is according to the best of their judgment accurate. 

Chairman Walsh. No#, you have stated that a business man would not take 
sucli increase in value into consideration, if I understood you, for the reason that 
before the increase was realized lie might be out of the corporation, ho might 
dispose of his holdings? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think I did not quite state that, Mr. Chairman. I 
stated he did not count the profits except as they came into his hands, that is, 
prosiiective profits which the business man hopes exist. I was speaking of 
the profits that could ho counted, that had been realized, not of the prospective 
profits. I think you will agree that there are two quite different matters. 

Chairman Walsh. I do. 

All*. Rockefeller, Jr. Certainly a business man takes into consideration, as 
the holder of real e.state doc‘S, as the holder of any business does, appreciation 
in the valuation of the property whicli he may be related to, because of the 
increase of the demand for the commodity and because, as with real estate, 
of the development of the community in connection with that real estate, and 
so on. 

Chalnifan Walsh. Have any portion of the earnings been put back into the 
property during the 12 years that you have had investments there? 

Air. Rockefeller, Jr. All of the surplus earnings, such as there have been, 
which have not been paid in dividends, have been so put back, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Of course, that adds to tlie value of the property. 

Air. Roc’kefeller, Jr. Oh, yes; but, Air. Chairman, in so far as those surplus 
earnings have gone into Increased wages and into improved living conditions 
and things of that sort, of course, while they add to the property they do not 
add to its monetary value. 

Cliairman Walsh. Does a business man wlio controls a company or who 
owns a large ainouut of stock in a company, whether he directs it or controls 
it or not, take into consideration the statements of the executive managers of 
the business of liLs company in disposing or not disposing of his stock and 
sc'curities, the alleged fact that the property within a certain number of years 
has increased twenty millions of dollars in value? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think he would take into consideration, in contem- 
plating his continuance in the property, or the sale of his interest, what he 
thought the prospects were of his realizing on his investment And while, of 
course, such a statement as you have read shows an increase in the value, it 
may be fifty or a hundred years before those coal properties will require to 
be developed in order to supply the demands of that loc*ality, in which event 
the return to the stockholders of to-day w*oukl be Indefinitely postponed. 

Chairman Walsh. Then, as I take it, this statement containe<l in this report, 
if it is so contained, that the net appreciation from 1880 to 1909 on iron ore 
and coal properties, developed and undeveloped, equipment at mines, steel and 
other plants, railroads^ rolling stock, etc., $19,308,000 you hold merely In the 
nature of an estimate of value that the property may have at some later period, 
as suggested by you, perhaps 50 or 100 years hence. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. A,s value ivhich exists, but which can not be realized 
on until the property Is developetL That Is the sort of Information which Is 
appropriate and accurate in valuing the property. But I do not believe that the 
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Block market, those who buy and sell stock, would pay very uuieh attention 
to such data in conuectioii with the value to-day of that stock. 

Chairman Walsh. Tlie sum approximately of .$19,308,000 added to the book 
value of the Colorado Fuel ik Iron Co. iii or about the year 1909. 

Mr. Rockefelleh, Jr. If the statement so indicates it was, IMr. Chulrnian. 
But I have no personal recollection of the date, l)ut I assume that the valuation 
was entirely correct and conservative, if made by th<jse /jentlemen. 

Chairman Walsh. That is that amount of real wealth added wlien a sale 
takes place? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. A .sale of what — the stock? 

Chairman Walsh. A sale of the stock or of the properties. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. If the sale of the properties were effected, that would 
enter in. 

Chairman Walsh, I will lei it sLind at that, 3Ir. Rockefeller, for the pres- 
ent. If a sale of the properties took place, wluit would be told the buyer 
was the value of the stock, I mean was the value of the property of the 
company ? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The value of the property, tlio hook value of tlie prop- 
erty, but the buyer would be very careful, if be was simply buying a sioek 
Interest, to consider what the stock value was, which Is an entirely separate 
thing from, and, as you know, has no imme<liute relation to the intrinsic value 
of the property. 

I Chairman Walsh. It can be controlled by many other artificial inatlers other 
than the real value of the property and Its intelligent and honest operation. 

l\Ir. Rockefetj-eu, .Ir. I think those who know more than I do about buying 
and selling stocks would tell you that the intrinsic value of a property has 
not any close relation to its present market value. 

Chairman Walsh. I am going to ask you this one question at this point 
w'hich was handed to me by another commissioner. Does the valuation of 
$36,000,000 include the appreciation of $19,000,000. and was the 31 per cent 
figured on this appreclate<l value? 

IMr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Chairman, the ?>} p(‘r cent was tiie actual nmnoy 
which was returned to my father In dividends on the stock and in interest oil 
the bonds which he held. It has no relation whatever to the value, the in- 
trinsic value, the potential value, the book value of the company. 

Chairman Walsh. Does that answer your que'^tion, Mr. Weiiistock? If not, 
you m.ny interpolate a question. I thought that answeretl the question fully. 

Commissioner Weinstock. No ; that is not quite clear in my mind. The p<dnl, 
Mr. Rockefeller, Is whether this 3* per cent paid out, practically paid to 
capital, wqis figured on the original investment, or w'as figured on the present 
appreciated value of the mines. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. IMr. Weinstock, the 3J per cent is the actual cash that 
1ms been paid In to my father ns an owner of certain stocks of the company 

in the one dividend which was paid during the 12 years, and as an owner of 

certain bonds of the company reiiresenting the current annual interest of those 
bonds simply as an investor. If you buy bonds in a coinjiany. you get cur- 
rently the interest, and if you buy stocks yon are fortunate if you get cur- 

rently the dividends. We were not so ftmtiinate as to get them currently 
here. But my statement refers to the actual cash, either in interest on bt)nds 
or in the single dividend on the sttK-k, wliich was i)aid to my father on account 
of his holdings, his personal holdings of stocks and bonds In that company. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In other wmrds, you got 3i per cent on the actual 
money put Into the enterprise, regardless of its present valuation? 

Mr. Rockefbuxer, Jr. Actual money which he has put into the coi’poration. 
That Is exactly it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So it had no relation to any apprcciateil value? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It has no relation, the returns of the stocks and l^nds 
would not have any relation, w’ould it, to the 

Commissioner W'einstock (Interrupting). If the property has appreciated, 
say, $19,000,000, and tliere have been no dividends declaretl on that 
$19,000,000 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. (interrupting). There have been no dividends declared 
at all except that one small dividend on the preferred stock. As I said in my 
statement, the surplus earnings which resulted from each year’s operations 
have been put back into the property, either in the development of the prop- 
erty or In the Increase of wages ; as you will recall, two years ago there were 
two Increases In wages amounting to a total of $550,000 a year. That Is a cur- 
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rent flxo<l charge, Tlie .stockholders have had to be put off so far n.s tlielr 
return on llie property is concerned that tlie employees might currently have 
that additional .^^ooO.OCK) in wages. 

(yoinniissioner Weixstckk. This i>oint, then, is not clear, Mr. Rockefeller: 
Assuming, in order to illustrate the point, that the mine earned $100,000 
during the year, and assuming that $50,000 of that is paid out to either bond- 
hoklers or stockholders, and the other $50,000 is used In the way of better- 
ment, in improvements in the mine. How would that $50,000 be treated on 
the books of the corporation? Would it be treated purely as an expense item, 
or would a stock dividend be declared to cover it, or would it be treated us a 
.‘;iiri)lus fund, resources and surplus? 

Mr. IlocKEVKLLER, Jr. When you refer to the $100,000, I assume you mean 
net prolit after operating expenses, net surplus after operating expenses? 
Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. 

]Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The $50,000 which you speak of would go back Into 
the property — if it went into the building of a new steel plant, or the develop- 
ment of a coal property, matters of that kind would properly be cliurged as 
this .$19,000,000 was charged — to capital — increase in capital value. 
Commissioner Weinstock. Surplus? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Well, that it would be transferred from surplus to 
capital. Surplus — the surplus earned in cash is either distributed in divi- 
dends or held as working capital, or put back into the development of tlie 
property, in which latter instance, if it is used in permaiUMit develcjimieiit of 
the industry or in the erecting of a plant and not in the payment of wages, 
then it would be properly charged to capital. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. Well, now, I am afraid I have not got this quite. 
Let me try and illustrate in a very simple way. You have a thousand dollars’ 
worth of assets that represent the investment, and that thousand dollars earns, 
say, $500 the following year; .$2.50 of that .$5(io is paid out in interest on bonds 
or dividends to stockiiolders. Tliere is a balance of $250 tliat is used for im- 
provement. The thousand dollars of as.sets, then, are worth $1,2.50 in plac'e of 
that $1,(X)0. That is clear? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. If it is put into iiermanent improvement. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, what is paid out? What is there to offset 
that added investment to balance the account? Is $2.50 of additional stock 
dividend issued for that $250 put into the reserve fund? How do you balance 
the account; how do you deal with It? 

Mr. Kockefelij:u, Jr. Of cemrse, It goc.s to increase the capital value. Stock 
might be issueil against it, but it would not ordinarily be done unless there was 
some necessity for issuing additional stcxrk. 

Commissioner Weinstock, Otherwi.se you see your balance sheet would read : 
Taid-up capital, $1,000; assests, $1,250; surplus, .$250. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That Is a matter of bookkeeping that I am rather 
stupid about, Mr, Weinstock; I don’t know that I can explain it to you. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Onlinarily that would be charged either to surplus 
account, or there would be treasury stock issued in the nature of a stock 
dividend to offset it? 

]\Ir. Uo(Ucefeller, Jr. Well, I am sure we have not had the latter. I am 
desirous of making It perfectly clear, hut it is a matter that I do not under- 
stand myself about the bookkeeping there. 

Chairman Walsh. The dividend that was collected by your father, that was 
spoken of, was not 3i per cent, of course, of the value of the property, bat Sj 
per cent of the par value of the shares or of the security? 

Mr. Rockefelj^r, Jr. You see, Mr. Chairman, in order not to cause misappre- 
hension I have made two statements there with reference to the return from 
the investment Tlie first was that on the stocks which he held, common and 
preferred, he received during the period of 12 years when $92,000,000 was paid 
in wages, my father received in a single dividend on that stock $371,000 as 
representing the return to him on the stock which he held. 

Chairman Walsh. Whatever the percentage was, however, he received it on 
the par value. It was based upon the par value of the stock? 

Mr. Kockefei.leb, Jr. That would figure a leturn on the money, $6,000,000, 
which he invested in the stock, of two-thirds of 1 per cent. That is the return 
he got on the stock. 

Chairman Walsh. On the par value of the stock? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No; on the money he paid for the stock, $6,000,000, 
as stated. That was the return he got on his money. You take your money 
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to the savings bank and you get 3* or 4 per cent on your money. IVfy father 
put Into the stock of this company certain Jiioneys amounting to ,$(5,000,000, 
and he got out two-thirds of 1 per cent on that money. Now, tlien, that is his 
return on his stock investment. Tlmn he liad a l)on<l investment He loaned 
money to the company by taking bonds, as aiiy bondholder does, received 
interest on those bonds. After having stated that his return on the slock was 
two-thirds of 1 per cent per annum, I put tiic stocks and the bond investment 
together aud said, assuming that he may have invested in the property 
$10,CKX),()00 or $15,000,000 in the .stocks and bonds, the enlire return on the 
actual cash he had put into the proi^rty has represent(‘d 31 per cent per 
annum. That is the return he has gotten on tlie money — the actual cash which 
he has invested in the company — in its stocks and bonds. Do I mulie that 
clear, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Walsh. You make it very clear to me and straighten out a little 
error I was falling into. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. If I may be permitted I wish to make just one 
point cleiirer. 

Chairman AA^alsh. Yes. 

Commissioner AA’eixstock. In other words, this 31 per cent has been paid on 
the money actually loaned and the original investment in the stock? 

I\Ir. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, sir. 

Ounmissioner AA'ein stock. It has not been paid on any watered .stock? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No. My father put into tlie property certain cash, a 
certain amount of money, and he lias gotten out in the 12 years an average 
return on tlie cfish of 3^ per cent per annum, quite irrespective of par or of 
the value of the property or anything. In other words, he has gotten a little 
less than he would if lie had put that same amount in a savings bunk. 

Chairman AA'alsh. A\"e will proceed now. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes. 

Chairman AValsh. Just picking up one proposition for the moment; yon .say 
there have been intTea.ses in wages twice within a given length of time in those 
industries? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes. I diil not mean to cover the whole situation, 
because I do not recall tliat; but I did have in mind that, I think it was In 
1013, there M'as an increase in wages made to the coal miners of $350, (KX), and 
to the steel operatives of $200, 0(K), making a total increase in that year of 
$550,0(X>, a total permanent increase. Now, I may have those two figures 
reversed as to tlieir application 

Chairman AA'alsh. AVell, that does not affect the general question I was 
going to ask you. AA’as there also an increase during the same time in the 
prh'es of coal and steel or of both to the consumer? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. AVell, that I do not recall, Mr. Chairman; but if there 
was, may I add that it was not sufficient to make any earnings on the property. 

Chairman AA'alsh. Now, I will ask you if you recall the following statements 
made in the report of 1909 by Mr. Rowers, your chairman, and the other gentle- 
man that I have mentioned, to the stockliolders. Now, that we have left the 
question, I believe, clearly stated, clearly cut as to the valuation of stocks 
and the valuation of bonds — 

“ Since the entries made on the books during the past 25 years the Iron 
iiKlustry has developed to enormous proportions, and iron ore properties are 
considered among tlie most valuable minerals in the United Stales. Tlie develop- 
ment of your coal and coke properties during the same period of years shows 
a large increase in tonnage over former estimates. Tlie large acreage of un- 
developed coal lands warrants their being appraised at many millions more 
than the old book valuations. They are valuable assets for the coal operations 
alone, and a very important one in connection with the iron industry. AYe 
have for reasons above stated, proceeded to have valuations made without 
reference to the almost worthless entries made on the books so many years 
ago and under conditions that have entirely changed between 1880 and 1909. 
AVhlle the old valuations have been in most instances Increased we have cut 
down and wiped out for depreciation and for poor, abandoned coal mines a 
very large amount ; the estimated value of these properties by experts is more 
than that now placed upon them, and Is submitted herewith. AVe present this 
new appraisement of the properties you own based upon what your executive 
officers believe to be a conservative and proper valuation in 1909,” 
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Do you recall this report being made and signed by L. M. Bowers, cliair- 
man; J. F. Welborn, president; F. T. Gates, vice president; J. A. Writer, 
auditor ; and Josepli Chllberg, sales manager? 

Mr. Kockefellek, Jr. I recall the general appraisal of the pro]>erties, whlcli 
was only coT‘i*ect in accordan(*e with good business usage. 

Chairman Walsh. Has there been any appraisement of the properly since 
1909 / 

Mr. Rockefelijcr, Jr. I don’t recall; there may have been. 

Chali'iiian Walsh. Have or have not those properties appreciated in value 
according to tlie estimates made by your own experts, since 1009, in the sum of 
$3,500,000? 

Air. Rockefeller, Jr, I don’t know whether they have or not, Air. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you recall that in the statement submitted to the 
congressional committee that inquired into the Colorado situation that the 
total liabilities of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. was given as $80,383,000, and 
that the excess of assets over liabilities of tliat company given at that time was 
$22,827,045? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not recall that. 

Chairman Walsh. You do not recall? 

Air. Rockefeller, Jr. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you in person fnrni>li those figures or supervise them 
or check them up before they were sent lu to the congre.s.sional committee? 

Air. Rockefeller, Jr. Do you refer to testimony that was taken l)y ilie con- 
gressional committee in Denver? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes ; in Denver. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Why, I would not have anything to do with that. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you submit certain r(*porls to the congressional com- 
mittee at Washington during the time of the hearings there on the Colorado 
situation, Air. Rockefeller? 

Air. Rockekei.ler, Jr. Did T personally .submit reports? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 


Air. Rockefeller, Jr. I Iiad with me a report of the Colorarlo Fuel & Iron Co., 
the last annual report, to facilitate my answering any questions that might be 
raised. Whether I left the copy witli the commission or not I do not recall. 
Very possibly I did. 

Chairman Walsh. Air. Alanly calls my attention to the statement in the 
congressional report that tlie annual report of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., 
submitted by Mr. Rockefeller, was as follows 

Air. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Of course, if you did that, you secured that at the offices 
of the company at tlie hands of tlioso who had cliarge of those things, and sub- 
mitted it as the report of tlie company? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It was one of the reiwrts we have in our office as sub- 
mitted from year to year, and so I took it down witli me, as I stateil. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you furnish any other reports to the congressional 
committee, as you recall, at that time? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t recollect tliat any others were asked for. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliere an Investment is made In securities, either for the 
pergonal account of Mr. Rockefeller or in his benefactions, Is any Inquiry made 
to determine whether or not the conditions in such corporations are those which 
would measure up to the standards which Air. Rockefeller has set out, and 
which I read to you, If you recall, from Ills Random Reminiscences? 

Air. Rockefet.ler, Jr. Of course, in the curnait investment. Air. Chairman, of 
a sum of money here and a sum of money there, which may be made to-day, and 
a year hence, when conditions differ, may be parted with, where the investment 
Is small In proportion to the total capital of tlie company, it would hardly be 
possible for my father or his representatives to go Into the details of the man- 
agement. Wherever my father's interest Is large enough — is conspicuously 
large — is materially large — .such questions would come up. 

Chairman Walsh. At this point, Mr. Rockefeller, we will adjourn until 2 
o’clock. Kindly resume the stand at 2 o’clock. 

(Thereupon, at 12.30 o’clock of this Monday, Januarj' 25, 1915, a recess was 
taken until 2 o’clock p. m.) 
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AFTEBXOON SESSION— 2 P. M. 

Chairman Walsh. Will the houKe please be in us perfect order us possible? 
You may resume the stand, Mr. llockefeiier. 

TESTIMONY OE ME. JOHN D. EOCKEFELLEE, JE.— Continued. 

Chairman Walsh. I have been asked to nsk a little more specifically about 
the investment of your father In the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. What was the 
total amount Avhloh he Invested in .stoi'ks and bonds of that company in money V 

Mr. KocKEFELia:B, Jr. I find, Mr. Chuinuan. that the total investment, the 
actual cash that he had put into the stocks and bonds up to date amount to 
$24,109,818, and that Investment at the pi-eseut market prices is no^^' w(»rth 
$19,200,189. In other words, my father would have been $4,90!),r)29 better olT 
if he had locked his money up In a savings hank so far as tlie priNont value of 
those securities is concerned, as related to the money oi'iginally put in. 

Chairman AVai.sh. How much of the .$24,000,000 A\as i-ei>r(‘senled by stock"; 
and how much by bonds. 

Mr. Rocklfetlek, Jr. I liave not that on tliis .statcanent: but the statement 
whicli I made this morning Indicated that six mlllidns was the amount in stock, 
and I presume tlie balance is made up in the bonds. 

Chairman Walsh. And wliat interest do the bonds bear? 

Mr. IlocKEFKLi.Kii, Jr. I think 5 per (*ent. 

Oliairman Walsh. r>cK*s lie own any bon<ls in the Colorado Fm*! L Iron C‘'». 
that bear 6 per cent? 

!Mr. Hockeffller, Jr, I have no list of tliem except those bonds I rend thi.s 
morning from this testimony in Washington, whicli shovs the ditferenl mort- 
gages. Tliere are sev<a’al I see hei*e that pay 6 per cent. 

Cliairman Walsh. How njuch in amount, please? 

Mr. Rockefkllkr. Jr. I do not l)eli(*ve I can— vos; I think I Iiave that Iiere. 
General mortgage 5 per cent i)t)nds, $276,900. par value [reading from a printed 
copy of his testimony before subcommittee of the Committee on Clines and Min- 
ing of House of Representatives, taken in Washington, April 0. 191-4]. Colo- 
rado Industrial 5 per cent bonds, $14,5b0,000 par value. 

Chairman Walsh. Has tl»e conip;>ny. the Colorado Fuel Iron Co., over de- 
faulted In payment of interest upon its bonds? 

IMr. Rockefellek, Jr, Not that I recall, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. I will get back to the questions that we were on )>efore 
lunclieon. I bolievo your answer was that v/here investments were made in 
securities, in comparatively small amounts, tiiere was no inquiry made to de- 
termine labor conditions in the inquiry? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Investments whicli were made to-day and next year 
miglit be parted with. 

Chairman Walsh. When an investment lias been made by your gror.p in 
securities to tlie extent — I will ask y<m first, wliat Is tlie extent of your iiold- 
ings in the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? What per cent does it bear to the 
whole? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Forty per cent, I think, in stocks and bonds. 

Oliairman Walsh. iKies that give you the control of the corporation? 

Mr, Rockefeller, Jr, Well, it does not give stock eontrol, but, of course, as I 
stated this morning, any large stockholder has an important influence. Stock 
control would be 51 per cent, I presume. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; does the 40 per cent give you absolute c^introl over 
the affairs of the company? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. I do not mean absolute legal control; but does it, ns an 
absolute fact, give you absolute control, your 40 per cent, in tlie selection of 
the executive officers, and a iwtentlal iK»wer to dictate its policies? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. What llie potential power Is you can judge as well as 
I. We have never attempted to dictate the policy, or put any particular policy 
through. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is your Idea of tliat — could you, If you de.sired, do 
that with 40 per cent of the stock? 

Mr. Rockkfellsk, Jr. I presume if the stockholders and directors were con- 
vinced of the wisdom of any iwllcy suggeBt€<l by the officers, tlie fact that we 
favored It would not make it more difficult to get it througii, or to gain Ihelr 
consent 
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Chairman Walsh, Have you observed the relative percentage, as to the total 
percentage, of the holdings of all of the coal industry In the State of Colorado, 
held by the three companies — the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., the Victor-Ameri- 
can, and the Kocky Mountain Fuel Co.? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No; I do not know the relative percentage. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you observed the statements made by the officers 
of tliose companies, that those three companies owned sixty-six and some frac- 
tion of per cent of all of the coal properties in Colorado? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. If I have seen it, It has not remained in my mind, Mr, 
Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. When an investment is made by you in securities which 
give you potential control — power to control an industry, either for the personal 
account of Mr. Rockefeller or any of his benefactions, is any inquiry made 
to determine whether or not the conditions in such corporations are those 
which measure up to the standard Mr. Rockefeller has set? 

Mr. Rockefeller, .Tr. Mr. Chairman, that question of potential control Is a 
very nebulous one. I presume in some corporations if we had five shares it 
might be that tlie other stockholders would say, “ Here are people that have 
had business experience and seem successful.” Tliey might say they would 
follow our judgment. In otiicr companies it might be quite the opposite, and I 
do not feel that I could make any definite statement. I tliink you can see how 
difficult it would be to make any definite statement in answ'cr to that question. 

Chairman Walsh. Please indicate any industry in which an investment has 
been made in securities, either for tlie personal account of Mr. Rockefeller or 
any of his benefactions, in which inquiry w^as made to determine whether or 
not the conditions in such corporations arc those which measure up to the 
standard which Mr. Rockefeller set. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. If I may speak first with reference to these several 
foundations, most of the present invest men ts held by those foundations remain 
in the same form in which tliey w'cre received. There have come due certain se- 
curities — certain securities have b<*en sold and reinvestment of such sums has 
been made; income also has been invested. The investments have been made in 
blocks of from $100,000 to $5(X),000 — too small an interest to justify the holders 
of the securities in undertaking to go into the details of the management of 
the companies. In such instances wiiere my father’s interest has been such as 
to justify, in his mind, his having a personal representative as a director, those 
are the instances in which the questions of conditions would be more likely to 
arise. 

Chairman Walsh. Please name those companies, then. 

Mr. Rockefelijce, Jr. The only company outside the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co. wiilch I can at tlie moment think of in which my father has a substantial 
interest is the Western Maryland Railroad, and he has had tw^o representatives 
on that board who have considered, in their current executive committee meet- 
ings with the officers, tlie different questions coming up requiring attention. I 
am not a member of that board or executive committee and I could not say 
definitely what steps have been taken to inquire into the various conditions of 
that company. 

Chairman Walsh. Does that answer apply likewise to the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co.? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No ; because I have been a director there, and with my 
associates we have taken such steps as were thought necessary to keep us 
Informed. We have made suggestions as seemed to us appropriate and in the 
discharge of our proper duty and responsibility as directors. And the corre- 
spondence, Mr. Chairman, which was brought out in Colorado by this commis- 
sion, had between the officers of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. and my father’s 
representatives, as referred to before in my statement this morning, would 
indicate quite fully the personal interest which we had taken— -the Inquiries we 
had made and the suggestions we have made. 

Chairman Walsh. Do the gentlemen to whom you have referred—the gentle- 
men you have named as members of your father’s business staff — have a vote 
in the determination of business policies and of the conduct of your father’s 
business, or are they merely acting in an advisory capacity? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Chairman, in our office family we do not arrive at 
conclusions by vote. We discuss matters and come to an agreement ; no votes 
are taken or recorded. It is as if my father and his several sons, or close asso- 
ciates, were discussing interests which they are all associate together In 
caring for. There has been no formal action taken there. 
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Chairman Walsh. Who of those four gentlemen you have named finally pasa 
on a business question? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Quite usually wo all may pass on It. Quite often one 
of my father’s representatives devotes more time to a eertan lino of Investment, 
and another to another. We are apt to divide up in tliaf way in some part, but 
we are all subject to cull for conference at the request of anyone on any subject 
which each may have specially in charge. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you recall any disagreement between the four as to 
any large investment in property, for instance? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. IMr. Chairman, the gentlemen w'lioni I have mentioned 
do not necessarily act in concert In reganl to investments for my father. They 
simply pass on such investments as any one of us may bring up, or answer .such 
questions as my father may ask in his desire to get infoi’inatitai. 

Chairman Walsh. Does or does not your father finally have the exercising — 
the final disposition of all matters that come before you? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That is a pretty general term, Jlr. Chairman, and I 
could not say yes or no to that. In matters of investment my father usually — 
as to whether to buy the.se bonds or tho.so bonds he expects some of ns in the 
office, his repre.sentativos, to make a study of the merits of the investment and 
make some ro<*ommou(lation. He is quite apt to act on the recomniendation, hut 
he knows what funds lie may wish to invest at the time — as we may not know — 
and he simply .seeks our suggestions and acts on tliem, so far as the making of 
specific investments is concerned, when other conditions may make it seem wise 
to 111 in to so act. 

(fiiairman Walsh. As to the question whether or not funds will be paid out, 
ill the matter of finally deciding to make the invest ment tiie word is uttered 
that pays out the funds by your fatlier — lie controls tliat? Is that correct? 

Mr. IlocKEFEi.LER, Ji*. Ilo (Hrccts the making of his own Investments, availing 
of any advice ho may get from any source from which he may desire to seek it. 
When you say “ control ” it should not be understood as meaning managerial 
control, because my father for many years has not been in active business, not 
desiring to be tied down by any such matters, and having lung since left those 
matters to those wliom he may appoint to represent him. He takes no respon- 
.sihiiity wliutevor along managerial lines. 

Chairman Walsh. Tliere is no vote taken, I believe you said, by those ad- 
visers; there is no requirement for agreement between your father and his 
advisers with reference to the investment of his own money? Is that the idea? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr, Tliut is correct, wlien it comes to the final investment. 

Chairman Walsh. After the information is received and ailvice taken, of 
course your father separates hinnsolf from his own funds in that way? 

Jdr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not quite get the bearing of that expression, “sep- 
arates himself from his own funds.” 

Chairman Walsh. Ho finally orders the money taken and invested in the 
security? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. He says to whatever clerk or representative may be the 
one, “ Buy 100,000 of those bonds.” 

Chairman Walsh. In which of the corporations in which you are Interested, 
either directly or as a representative, Iiave there been strikes or other symptoms 
of Industrial unrest during the past five years? 

^Ir. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not recall any at the moment except the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have any in any of these other concerns you have 
mentioned, that you can recall, in the last five years? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That I am now related to? 

Chairman Walsh. That you have been related to in the past five years, the 
American Linseed 'Co., or any of the railroad companies? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not recall any strikes in the Linseed Co. There 
was, I think, a strike In which the employees of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, with other railroads, were involved a few years ago — I think so. 

Chairman Walsh. What action, if any, was taken by you in regard to the 
strike on the Delaware & Lackawanna road? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think that the board, in line with the generally ac- 
cepted policy, which I have outlined at some length, never was called ui>on to 
pass upo 4 the questions of the strike. The board or boards of the corr)orntions 
with which I have been connected have felt that those were matters, as I have 
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Stated, which the executive officers familiar with all of the details of the 
business on the spot were better fitted to deal with, and they have dealt with 
them so far as my experience has gone. 

Chairman Walsh. In the corporations In which you are interested — I will 
limit it to the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. In this question — in the case of tlie 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., what person or persons are held primarily resixmsible 
for the labor conditions which exist in that corporation? 

Mr. Rocketelleb, Jr. The various executive commlttt'e officers. 

Chairman Walsh. Please name those W'hom you say are primarily resiwuslble 
in your organization, in the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. It is not “our” organization. It is an organization 
which we found. The president and clialrmau of the board are of course the 
two leading executive officers. What authority tliey may delegate in such 
matters to those who cooperate with them I am unable to state, but our knowl- 
edge of the situation and our information has come from one of those two 
ofiicer.s. 

Chairman Walsh. Jlr. L. M, Bowers and Mr. J. F, Welboru are the names 
of those two officers? 

Mr. Rockefeli^er, Jr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you any knowledge yourself of any other executive 
official who is re.^pousible for labor conditions in the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. RocKEFi{:Lr.EB, Jr. I would not know, Mr. Chairman, what other offlciaL 

Chairman Walsh. You have no knowledge other than of those two? 

]\Ir. Rockkfelleu, Jr. I would not l)e In a way to know. 

Chairman \\'alsh. Wliat scope of authority is given to Mr. Welborn and to 
Mr. Bowers to establish and maintain proper labor conditions in the industry 
in Colorado and Wyoming? 

Mr. Rockefeller. Jr. Just such scox>e as is customarily given to all executive 
officers in so far as I know, under, always, the board of director.s wdio, a.s I 
have stated, assume the reHponsil)iIity for the management of tiie company. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you give tliem specific instructions with regard to tlie 
conditions that they should mainlain, so far as their employees are concerned? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Those gentlemen were selected, Mr. Chairman, and I 
fancy other men filling ns imi)ortant posillons, because they have expert knowl- 
edge and familiarity with just siu'h matters. Specific instructions are not given, 
nor would the board expect to undertake to dictate to tlie officers whom it 
selects with care, whom it trusts, how they should handle such a problem, or 
any other of the administrative problems which develop in the conduct of the 
business. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you give such officials equal scope without a specific 
recommendation and accounting in financial matters? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. As pointed out In iny statement this morning, Mr. 
Chairman, tlie financial policies are more usually dealt with by the board of 
directors. 

Chali'umn Walsh, I am asking you in the specific case, Mr. Rockefeller, of 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., if the executive officials are given equal scope 
without specific instructions or accounting in financial matters as to that wlilch 
they are given in the matter of the welfare of their employees and the labor 
conditions in the industry? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The question of financing the company Is one which 
would come before the board of directors. But after the financial policy has 
been established by the board the officers have full scope in conducting the 
business along the lines of tho.se financial policies. If there is a question of a 
large a<lditional expenditure, that X)roperly would be brought, as Is customary, 
to a board of directors for consideration. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that tihie also with reference to labor conditions In the 
company— tliat you lay out a general plan and that the local executives are 
supposed to adhere to that plan? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It is not true, Mr. Chairman, because the directors of 
a company arc usually men who are more familiar with financial policies than 
with the practical questions of the administration of the business, and of 
necessity they select as the executive officers of the company men who are 
competent to deal with the latter questions. ' 

Cltolrman Walsh. If executive officials are found to maintain or opeiwfce 
under improper financial conditions, what action would be taken? ^ 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. If executive officials are found, In the Judgment of the 
board, not to be properly fulfilling the trust which has been imposed la them 
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along whatever lines, it would be the duty of the board to take the matter up 
with the executive olflclals. If the situation could not be remedied, to replace 
them; but so long as the board has reason to trust the Integrity and the ability 
of the executive officers which it has selected It is customary and appropriate, 
it seems to me, that they should l)e given that authority which is necessary 
if tliey are going to be given the responsibility. 

Chairman Walsh. If the executive officials should l>e found to maintain 
improper labor conditions, what actions would be taken? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think I have covered that, Mr. Chairman, by saying 
that wherever executives are found to be doing what in the judgment of the 
directors was not best the directors would find it tlieir duty to take such 
questions up and remedy them or change the oflicials. 

Chairman Walsh, that the responsibility finally, you think, should be 
the same in the operations of the executive officials whether it refers to finance 
or maintaining proi^er conditions for the workers in the industry? 

Mr. RocKEFELLpni, Ji*. I think the responsibility of the directors covers all 
of the things whicli the executive officers do, and they must take the final 
responsibility. Rut, as I have pointed out, in tfie organization of largo business 
there must be a subdivision of the various largo questions that come up, and 
it is customary for the oxcnitive officers to have charge of the administrative 
questions of the Inisiness, including the questions of labor. 

Ciiairmau Walsh. As a matter of fact, in the actual operation of these 
corpor/itions are not labor conditions the only matters under the control of 
the executive oflicials which are not subject to a close audit and check of some 
kind? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. So far as I know, Mr. Chairman, the general financial 
policies are the only ones which come uialer the close supervision of a board 
of directors — (iiiite the contrary from your suggestiom 

Chairman Walsh. Weil, I was not eialeavorlng to make a suggestion; I 
was oiideuvoriiig to Jisk a question — if it is not a fact that labor conditions arc 
the only matters under the control of executive officials which are not subject 
to an audit or check of some kind? 

Mr. Rockefeiler, Jr. My answer would he, I think there are very many 
such conditions ; practically all, excepting the larger financial policies. 

Clialrman Walsh, In which of tlie corix>rations in whicli you are interested 
either directly or as representative are the employees organizcnl? 

Mr. Rockefetxer, Jr. I supiH*se that the employees of tlie Manhattan Rail* 
road Co, are organized, but I am not sure about timt, becjiuse, as I have stated, 
the Manhattan Railroad is operated by the Interhorough. The directors of 
tlie Manhattan Railroa<l are charged only with the duty of seeing that the terms 
of the lease are lived up to. They liavo nothing to do with the operation of 
the company. Therefore I should not ))e able to state that. In the insurance 
company with which I am related I suppose the questions of labor organiza- 
tions or the lack of affiliation with lliem would not arise. In tlie Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. the situation is, as I am told, that the large majority of the 
men who have worked there are nonunion men, althougfi union men also work 
there, as they see fit. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you, after the declaration of llie strike in the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co., take up with Mr. ^^'ell)orn and Mr. Bowers the alleged causes 
for the strike and the details of the controversy? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. As stated in my statement this morning, Mr. Chairman, 
the exeaitive officers, in line with the rps}x»nsU>nity imposed ui)on them, had 
decided the question of recognition or nonrecognlUon of the union without 
conference and without our knowledge. 

Chairman Walsh. Was it afterwards submitted to you by those officers? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It was simply stated to us as a matter f»f information 
In connection with the current information regarding the conditions of the 
business that came to us from time to time. 

Chairman Walsh. It seems that the strike was called, if I remember cor- 
rectly, on September 23, 1913? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. About that time. 

Chairman Walsh. About that time; and when, with reference to that time, 
did Mr. Bowers or Mr. Welborn, or both, report to you or to the other directors 
In ooonqctton with you, that the fight w'us over the recognition of the union nml 
the other details of complaint? 

Mr. Rockefklijeb, Jr. The correspondence which you asked for this morning, 
and which I have not been able yet to secure, will show that. My memory 
would not enable me to name the dales. 
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Chairiuan Walsh. Could you approximate how shortly it was after the 
strike was called? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should say it was within a few days, or a couple of 
weeks, surely, 

Chalinari Walsh, Do you think, Mr. Rockefeller, aside from the legal power 
that is given by the ownership of stocks and bonds or your representation upon 
the (]ii*ectoi-y, that your group in New York does have a great influence upon 
the local executives in Colorado? 

Mr. Rockefeller, .Ir. That would be rather a difficult question to answer, 
Mr. Chairman. With reference to this particular matter, as I have stated, the 
officers had determined what their attitude would be with reference to this 
matter of the strike before we were even advised of it. They announced to us 
their decision. 

Chairman Walsh. There were certain occurrences that were called to your 
attention in Colorado of a disturbing character, violence on both sides, was 
thei'e not, after the .strike was instituted September 23, and through that fall 
and winter and into the next summer, the summer of 1914? 

Mr. RfxuvEFELLKR, Ji*. Most regrettable occurrences were taking place. 

Chairman Walsh. And you were kept advised from time to time as to what 
took place? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you recall receiving a letter from Mr. Welborn dated 
July 27, 1914, a copy of which has been submitted at Denver, which contains 
these words : 

“ My health has never been better .than during the past year, and I am 
hardly con.scious of any strain. The knowledge that we have your confidence 
and .suppoi’t makes everything else easy.’’ 

:Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. I didn’t get yonr answer. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. You asked if I recalled receiving such a letter from 
Mr. W(‘lborn. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; from Mr. Welborn. 

Mr, Ro(’kefelleb, Jr. I do. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you stated in general terms in answer to the ques- 
tion submitted to you, your personal attitude toward the organization of em- 
ployees for their protection and tlio advancement of tlieir interest. I do not 
wisli to quote you. I would like you to briefiy state what your personal posi- 
tion is. 

Mr, Rockefeller, Jr. May I read that portion of my written statement? I 
made it just as brief and Inclusive as possible. 

Chairman Walsh, I wish you would. 

Mr. Rockefeu.ek, Jr. With reference to my attitude toward labor unions — 
I think that is the passage. 

Chairman Walsh. That is it. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. (reading) : 

“ I believe it to be just as proper and advantageous for labor to associate 
itself into organized groups for the advancement of its legitimate interests as 
for capital to combine for the same object. Such associations of labor manifest 
themselves in promoting collective bargaining, in an effort to secure better 
working and living conditions, in providing machinery whereby grievances may 
be easily and without prejudice to the individual be taken up with the manage- 
ment. Sometimes they provide benefit features, sometimes they seek to in- 
crease wages; but whatever tlieir specific purpose, so long as it is to promote 
the well-being of the employees, having always due regard for the just in- 
terests of the employer and the public, leaving every worker free to associate 
himself with such groups or to work independently, as he may choose — I favor 
them most heartily.” 

Chairman Walsh. Do you believe that such organizations should be created 
and maintained democratically; that is, that the men should have a right to 
get up the organizations themselves without any influence upon the part of the 
employer, and conduct them as they see fit, of course, within the limits .jq| the 
laws of the land? ti 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I believe fully in the principle of democracy 
freedom, Mr. Walsh, in every relation in life where it does not Ipfringe on 
the rights, as I have stated, of others who are interested. 

Chairman Walsh. Then your answer to my question would be yes. I am 
trying to be as specific as possible. 
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Mr. Rolckefellee, Jr. Ye^, sir; but it is rather difllciilt for me to be specific 
in that, because so much depends upon specific instances, Mr. Chairman ; but 
generally, I should «ay, of course, that labor should be free to take such steps 
in its own interests as are compatible with the interests of the public and of 
capital. 

Chairman Walsh. From your experience in industry and from your duties 
as a citizen and a philanthropist, do you believe that men ought to organize 
into labor organizations and that it is necessary for them ten do so to pro- 
tect themselves? 

;Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. My experience, ^tr. Chairman, in that respect, has 
been very limited. I have never had the personal handling of labor questions. 
My study has not been as deep as that of many, I have had such matters 
before me, but beyond making what I have tried to have a very complete 
statement of my position I do not feel sutliciently qualified to discuss intel- 
ligently and usefully the details relating to the matter. 

Chairman Walsh. I was not asking you for a detail, or else I did not make 
myself clear. I was asking you, from your experience in industry and your 
studies, do you believe that workingmen ought to organize into unions for 
the purpose of protecting themselves? 

IMr. Rockefeller, Jr. But you say, from my experience, and T have had no 
ox)ierienco. 

Chairman Walsh. From your studies? 

]\Ir. Rockefeller, Jr. And rny studies h.ave heim so limitetl as not to enable 
me to speak with authority; but I should say, generally, that if workingmen 
find their interests arc l)(‘st served by organization, they certainly should 
organize just as much as capital. At the same time, as I pointed out here, 
they should be equally free to organize or not to organize, as they see fit. 

Chairman Walsh. Wcdl, after the workingmen in an industry linve organ- 
ized a union of reasonably large proportions as relate to the whole number 
engaged in the industry, and if a situation .should arise like this — I had better 
sjiecify it — Mr. Berwind has testified here that in his coal operations he does 
not deal with any union, but that mwertlieless the price per ton for coal mined 
is that price which is fixed from time to time by the unions In those indus- 
tries which are organized. If that is true, have you observed sufficiently 
the operations of unions in industry to say, as a matter of equity, whether 
or not a person — an individual — slmuld have the benefit of such economic condi- 
tions without bearing his share of the expense? 

Mr. Rockefeli.er, Jr. Mr. Ohairiuan, 1 have desired, as 1 am sure you have 
seen, to answer your questions as directly and ns much to the point as possible; 
but my lack of experience in these matters as contrasted with that of Mr. Berwind 
any many others of tlie gentlemen who have testified here make it impossible 
for me to express an opinion tliat would be of any value. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you l)oli(*ve it would ho a useful and proper study for 
directors In large corporations that have Intluence in very groat basic Indus- 
tries to make a study of wlint miglit be called the underlying philosophy 
of trade-unionism and organizations of workmen and the like? 

]\rr. R(k:kefeller, Jr. I think it would lx* a very ja-ofitable study for any 
man interested in bis fellow men to make, so far as be can. 

Chairman Walsh, How would that ajiply, then, to the question I asked you? 

Air. Rockefeller, Jr. Well, it would apply in .so far as one was able and 
could, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you believe tliat a director in a company operating 
in a great basic Industry, employing many thousands of men, should make 
no deeper study into the underlying philo.sophy of organization — trade-union 
organization — than any other patriotic citizen studying out what might he 
for the welfare of mankind? 

Air. Rockefeller, Jr. If, as T ns.sume, Air. Chairman, your question has 
relation to my connection with the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. — and that is the 
only industry in which I have had any opportunity for touch with those ques- 
tions"— ~— 

Chairman Walsh. Well, do you not think you ought to study it, then? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I was about to say that because I felt it was so grave 
and Important a matter it was for that very reason that I urged uiwn my col- 
ied^es In the Rockefeller Foundation to undertake just such a study, be- 
cause I felt my own lack of knowledge on the subject and because I felt there 
was much that could be gathered by a careful, thorough study. 
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Chairman Walsh. Well, what about a study by yourself Into the underlying 
phlloisoi>hy of trade organizatiuna and their benefit or lack of benefit to the 
wwkei-a growing out of the vote that you had as a director in the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. There are many studies of economic and social ques- 
tions, Mr. Chairman, which 1 should be very glad. If I had the opportunity and 
ability, to make. I have not the opportunity and I have not the ability to 
study into questions that men who are more particularly trained in those 
lines of work have; and the layman finds iiim.self usually under the necessity 
of t liming to those whom he regards as most competent to make such studies. 
1 have imped that through the foundation, coming in touch with Air. Mackenzie 
King, as you know, it might be possible to get just such light as you are re- 
ferring to, for I see the great iiecessitj' for it and feel my own ignorance in 
regard to it. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your attitude toward permitting union organizers 
who are not employeil by your corporation to address employees and otlierwise 
carry’ on their work without interference? 

Mr. RocKEFELrj:R, Jr. I have never had o<x*asion to take any attitude on 
that subject, because, as I have pointed out, it is a matter which has been left 
with the executive officers. 

Chairman Walsh. Do .\ou think that union organizers ouglit to be allowed 
to address your employees and otherwise carry on their work witlumt inter- 
ference? 

Mr. Rockefeixeb, Jr. There, again. Mr. Cliuirman, you are inciuiring in a 
field in which 1 regret to say 1 liuve no opinion of any value. I have not been 
able to study the question. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you think it Is to the benefit of mankind for workmen 
to be organizeil, as you say it is for men to band themselves together in cor- 
porations? Is the question of eiluetition along those lines not a very iminirtaut 
one? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. To whom, Air. Chairman? 

Chairman Wai.sh. The education of those men on l>oth sid<‘s as to the de- 
sirability or noiulesirahility of belonging to siicli organizations us those of 
which you seem to give approval in your testimony. 

.Mr. Rockefeller. Jr. I wouhl not pretend to decide, Mr. Chairman, for other 
men, as to wlielher it was wise or unwise for them to assixdate themselves. Aly 
feeling is that the same freedom should be allowed to the workingmen which is 
allowed to the capitalist to decide whether or not he wishes to be associated 
in his work with others or whether he wishes to work by himself. 

Chairman Walsh. And in an orderly way yon wouhl acknowledge the right 
of any person claiming to have information upon the subject or views u|K>n the 
subject to publicly give his views and to address them publicly to any person 
that might care to hear? 

Mr. IlocKEFELLEf:, Jr. That is a question that has not cnmc up in mv ex- 
perience, and I would not have a view on it. 

Cljairraan Wat-sh, Do you believe in free speec'h? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you explain to this commission as definitely ns pos- 
sible the principle of delegateil authority under which yon outlined in ymir 
testimony before the congres.sional committee, as follows: 

“ In these days, wliere interinsts are so lUverslfied and numerous, of cour.se. 
It would be impossible for any man to lie personally responsible for all the 
management of the various conceims in which he might be a larger or smaller 
stockholders. It would be simply Impossible to do that, and all that any man 
can do Is to find the ablest men that he can find and put the responsibility 
squarely on that” 

Mr. Rockei'eller, Jr. I do not know how to make that statement any 
clearer, Mr. Chairman. If you will ask me any specific question I shall be 
glad to answer it. 

Mr. Walsh. I will proceed, and maybe It will Illumine itself a little. Is It 
not a fact that Mr. John D. Rockefeller, sr., as owner of various properties, 
delegates his authority to the members of his personal stafiC, which In tutu,; 
are delegated to executive officials? . . 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not know of any properties that my father, in 
the owner of. He has interests in a number of properties. In so far as he 
has an Interest which he thinks sufficient to justify his being represented on 
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the hoard of directors lie so delegates any authority, any power, which would 
come to him as stockliolder In the selection of directors. 

Chairman Walsu. Do you see any analogy between this condition in industry 
and absolutism In political government? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I can not say that I do, Mr. Chairman. 

Cliairmnn Walsh. Is not this situation likely to develop the same abust's 
which history* has shown to be the inevitable consequences of absolutism in 
political government? 

. Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. niat is an abstract question which I would not ven- 
ture an opinion on, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you consider tluit llio workers an' justified in S(‘ek- 
Ing to have a voice in delenniuing tiie conditions umler wliieh they are 
employed? 

Mr. Rocioci ELLER, Jr. I liave stated I entirely i>elieve that they are entitled 
to a voice. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you consider tiiat tlio workers are justified in seek- 
ing to secure an eliectivo means of protest against such abuses as may arise? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think tiiey slioidd have every means of access to the 
officers of the comi)an.\-, witli reference to any matters of common interest whicli 
they may w ish to take up. 

Chairman Walsh. Clollectively or individually? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. As may seem I)est. 

Chairman Walsh. As it may seem be^t to tliein? 

Mr. RocKEt ELLER, Jr. To them. 

Chairman Walsh. Are not abuses ine\it:d>le wherever unrestricted p<wver 
exists? 

air. Rockefeller, Jr. I think, so long jis we are all Immau beings, air. (Umir- 
luan. there are bound to be abuses wherever we are associated. 

Chairman Walsh. No iwr.soii <'au be intrusled witii arbitrtuy pow’cr; that is 
the exjierienee of mankind, is it not? 

Mr. Rockefeli er, Jr. I would not venture an opinion ; I would not 

venture to generalize on tl)at. I think that power is seinetliing which noisN 
to be used and assumed with great, great care, and witli a great sense of pc‘r- 
sotial responsibility. 1 belii've tliat tlie people are the ones w’ho should gen- 
erally and always have the first iMiwer. 

Chairman Walsh. And in industrial life the people would include every 
Imman being engaged in it, from tlie owner of tlie priipcrty to the humblest 
employee? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Of course, I do not think, Mr. Chairman, that the 
owner of any property would be properly expected to turn over the manage- 
ment of his property to others, althougli he miglit feel agreeable to so intrust- 
ing it, if that is the point you have in mind. I do not think you, if you laid 
an interest, would want to liave some one else — anyone whom I mlglit appoint — 
care for your interest You would feel that you had some responsibility as well 
as right to yourself select those who should have charge of your interest. 

Chairman M'alsh. Would you say that the man liad a voice in the making of 
his own conditions in your Industry unless there was .some means of carrying 
it out, unless it was a compelling voice, eltlier by agreement on the part of him- 
self and the owners or by the weight of his own influence collectively w itli 
many othere? 

Mr. Rockefeller. Jr. I think that every laboring man is entitled properly to 
such a voice. Just how it might be most in his interest in this ca.se or in tiiat 
to make his voice heard Is a matter which I am not sufficiently familiar with 
to venture to suggest. But I have stated clearly that I think he has— believe 
he has such a right. 

Chairman Walsh. If it is true that al)U.ses appear inevitable wherever unre- 
stricted power exists, how' can the w'orkingman be protected if the proposition 
is laid down and adhered to strictly that the owner of the industry can not bo 
interfered with In the carrying on of his own business? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not, Mr. Chairman, feel ray.self competent to 
adequately deal with this sub.1ect. I have frankly admitted my lack of famlli- 
arity with It And I have indicated that, believing it to be so very Important, 
I have taken what steps I could to get further information. I should be glad 
answer these questions more si)eclflcally, but, frankly, I do not feel com- 
petent to do so. 
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Ohairmnn Walsh. Well, Is there anj^ person upon your board of directors 
who has made a special study of this subject, to whom you could refer this cora- 
inissioD as a person who might be competent to answer that question? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The one whom we have selected in the foundation, 
Mr. Chairman, to answer such questions, to give such information hs is pos- 
sible, is l\Ir. Mackenzie King. 

Chairman Walsh. Is he a director of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. He is not. 

Chairman AValsh. I understand— just going to the foundation for a mo- 
ment — that the study that Mr. Mackenzie King is making may take very many 
years to conclude? 

Mr. Rockefeller, .Tr. I think it would he highly probable that, In dealing 
with any problem so vast and so important as that one, one could only hope 
to make progress very slowly, and that it would take many years. I do not 
suppose coming generations will solve the problem which the past generations 
have not succeeded in solving. 

Chairman W.'lsii. ^^'eIl, under the existing conditions in Colorado and 
Wyoming, do you not think it might be well, aside from the general study that 
may nm through tlie gcnerjHions, for some director or directors to study the 
underlying principles or philosophies in trade-unionism or the extension of 
the power to employees to ha\c a compelling voice in the conditions of their 
own labor? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think, as I have state<l, that it would be a desirable 
thing for any director in any company, where men are employed, to make such 
studies. It does not often happen that the directors or the executive officers 
cun take the time to go into tlie deep iffiilosoplilcal questions, Mr. Chairman. 
That it is desirable for any man to make such studios is readily agreed. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you oidy a director in three industrial companies? 

^Ir, Rockefeller, Jr. I am a director in only the three companies that I 
have mentioned; one is a railroad company and one is an insurance company 
and the other is an industrial company. 

Chairman Walsh. In the selection of executive officials to whom power Is 
delegated have not mistakes, been made, in your experience, and has not con- 
lidence at times been mi.splaced? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Far be it from me, Mr. Chairman, to claim infallibility. 
I make mistakes quite as froipiontly, and often much more frequently, than 
the other man. I recognize it frankly. 

Chairman Walsh. Should the workers be subjected to suffering from the 
effects of misplace<l confidence without having any effective means of protest 
to a higher official in tlie industry than these executive officials that you 
have just mentioned? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do net see Iiow it is possible for us to get perfect 
executives so long as there are not perfect human beings, Mr. Chairman. We 
have to get the best that we can find. We have to use as directors ourselves 
simply the best that we can fiml, and the same is true of the administrative 
officers. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Langdon, will yon please read that answer and see if 
it answers the question? If it does, I do not want to ask it again. 

(Last preceding questir)n read.) 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I wish no one need be subject to mistakes because of 
misplaced confidence. But unfortunately the w’uy we are constructed that is 
constantly happening, Mr. Chairman. I see no way of avoiding it other than 
to select tlie best material that can be gotten. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you heard directly, and at first hand from any 
workers in the industry in Colorado, as to what they claim conditions should 
be in that industry? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have not. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you not think that it would be a wise thing to hear at 
first hand directly from the workers in the industry about claims as to any 
abuses which may have existed? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have been hoping for some time, Mr. Chairman, 
that it might be possible for me to go to Colorado myself and come In d^^ser 
touch with the employees and the managers of the company. I might, p^irfeaps, 
have been there now if it had not been for this hearing. I am still h^lng 
within the year to so make my plans that that wUl be possible. 

Chairman Walsh. Had you expected to go to Colorado, Mr. Rockefeller, 
prior to the calling of this hearing? 
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Mr. Rockefei.lee, Jr. I have been wanting to go to Colorado for a number 
of months, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, this hearing was first called, I believe, for the 
19th of October, this general hearing? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. At which you were to be a witness. Did that stop your 
going to Colorado? 

Mr. Rockefeller, .Tr. It did not seem to me that any good purpose could be 
served, Mr. Chairman, by my going to Colorado while the strike was on. I 
think you will agree to that. The strike was called off on December 10, and 
since about the middle of October, as you will re<'all, I liave held myself at 
the disposition of the Industrial Relations Committee, to appeal' before It at 
its pleasure, and M'henever I can arrange during the liulance of the year to 
make such a trip that is my purpose. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, do I understand that had you not been holding 
yourself subject to the call of thi.s commission that you would liave gone to 
Colorado after the strike w'as declared oil and before tlie present day? 

Mr. Kockefet.ler, Jr. My purpose w'as to go as soon as I found that I could 
conveniently after the strike was called ofT. I hud never set a date, but I 
had hoped to go at an early date. Other engagements, of course, would liave 
to be considiTed. 

Chairman Walsh. Cun you conceive of effective protest against abuses In a 
large industry where it is without organization on tlie part of the employees? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. There, again, Mr. Chairman, that is a practical ques- 
tion to which luy lack of practical experience makes it impossible for me to 
reply. 

Chairman Walsh. What had IMr. L. 31. Bowers Ix'eii before he became 
chairman of the board In Colorado? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Bowers had been for some years in charge of a fleet 
of ore-carrying steamer.s on Lake Erie. H(* was tlie executive head of that 
company. 

Chairman Walsh. Did he deal wTth labor organizations in that company? 

31r. Rockefeller, Jr. That I can not say, 3Ir. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. What qualifications did Mr. Bowers have as an expert 
in handling labor problems? 

3Ir. Rockefeller, Jr. He had handled labor in that relationship and in other 
private businesses of his own olf and on all liLs life. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there effective organization among working people 
without provision for financial support for the activities of the organization? 

Mr, Rockefeller, Jr. That question is a teeiiuicul question wliich I am sorry 
to say I can not furnish a satisfactory reply (o. 

Cliairman Walsh. Can a local organization in oilier lines of business be 
effective particularly where conditions in one location are dependent upon the 
activities of similar organizations in other localities? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That is simply a question, 3Ir. Chairman, that I am 
sorry not to be able to reply to. 

Chairman Walsh. Can local organizations in any line of busi/iess be ef- 
fective, particularly whore conditions in one locality are deiiendent upon the 
activities of similar organizations in other localities? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should call that a similar question, Mr. (fiiairman, 
that I am sorry not to be able to reply to. 

Chairman Walsh. It is suggesteil by IMr. 31aiily and it appeals to me that 
that might be called a business proposition. 

3Ir. Rockefeller, Jr. As I have stated, Mr. Chairman, my experience has not 
been in direct personal contact witJi labor questions, so that I have no first- 
hand experience or knowdedge of those questions. 

Chairman Walsh. But any business; is it not necessary for correlation and 
organization with other companies in order to get the best financial results 
and the best revsnlts for the business sought to be obtained by tlie corporation? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Is not what necessary? 

Chairman Walsii. Organization. 

iWr.. Rockefeller, Jr. I have stated 

- Ol^irman Walsh. To companies and individuals. 

Rockefeller, Jr. I have stated, it seems to me, that tlie principle of 
organization for labor is entirely as applicable and appropriate as It is for 
capital ; equally so. 
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Chalrmau Walsh. Do not business orgauization.s regularly form associations 
for dealing with conditions which are common to all? 

Mr. Rockefellee, Jr. I do not know to what you refer, Mr. Chairman* I 
can not think of any. ’ 

Chairman Walsh. Well, I will repeat this: Did not the coal operators’ 
association in Colorado include practically /ill of tlie oi>erators in the State? 

Mr. Rockefeixer, Jr. Tliat it included a large per cent of tlie coal output 
of the State I presume is true; that it included practically all of tlie coal opera- 
tors, company by company, I should say was probably not true. But 1 have not 
exact information. 

Chairman Walsh. Could the oil business have been developed by small local 
corporations having no means of relation and coiiimunication with other com- 
panies? Was it not in itself a process of organization, development, and or- 
ganization? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that the principle of 
organization is one which the people in this country aiul the world are increas- 
ingly favoring and lindlng to be necessui*y. 

Chairman Walsh. And that on a large or national basis in the big basic in- 
dustries? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think the prosperity of this c(niiitrv is being best 
consiTved by large coinbiiialions in industries. 

Chairman Walsh. Would or would not national organizations of employees 
be necessary iMith from a logical and practical standpoint? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. There you are again getting into a technl<‘nl question 
that I am sorry I have not tlie information with which to answer, Mr Chair- 
man. 

Chairman M'alsh. Well, in principle, could you not say, I\Ir. Rockefellei*. 
that the national organization of einph>yoes was as ne('essary from the stand- 
point of logic as tlie national organizalion in any industry? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. 1 know of no national organization of capital Mr 
Chairman, which would he an analogy. 

Chairman M'alsh. Not a complete analogy, perhaps, but take the oil com- 
panies, W'oiild you say tliat they had assumed national proportion? The steel 
coinjmny, would tliat not bo one? 

Mr. Rockefelleu, Jr. Well, it is true there arc a number of steel industries 
related together in the larger stend companies to-day; that they are imtioiuil in 
proportions I tliink would hardly be true. 

Cliairniun M ai.sii. Should not the repre>enta fives of such organizations of 
employees be ixirmitted to e.vci*cise their functions witliout interference or re- 
striction so long as tliey u.so lawful means? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I am not able to deal with tliat question, Mr. Chairman. 
Chairman M alsii. ^pwifically, should not organizers he permitted to visit 
employees, to hold public meetings, to distribute literature, and to collect view's 
in such manner as tlie employees tlieniselves may elect? 

Mr. Rockefeller, .Ir. That is a question that I think would liave to he 
answered by tliose who are familiar with tlie problems of emplovment. I 
could not answer it. 

Chairman Walsh, Do the investments you have mentioneil include all 
securities held by your father, your.self, Starr J. Murphy, and Mr. Jerome D. 
Greene, or yourself and those other joint holders of securities outside the 
amount you say Is held by your father? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. investment in what particular company, Mr. Chair- 
man? 

Clmlrman Walsh. The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think that my father and my.self ai'e the only ones 
w'ho have an Investment in the fuel company, unless in some of the bonds — 
yes ; .some of the bonds w’ere given by my father, I see here, to the General 
Educational Board, and some to the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
search. They were originally my father’s holdings. When he made his sev- 
eral gifts to those various foundations they were usually made In securities, 
and the bonds of this company were given to these two boards, a block of them. 

Chairman Walsh. For fear I have not made this perfectly plain to you, I 
am not going to ask your opinion, as a bu.siness man or as an expert upon 
industrial subjects or as one who ha.s made a special study, but simply as s 
citizen : “Are not national organizations of employees necessary, both from a 
logical and practical standpoint? “ 
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Mr. ^Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Chairman, I do not feol like trying to take a 
position on any so important a matter without having knowledge wliich would 
be adequate to back up such a position. Frankly, without any desire to 
avoid the question, I have not the knowledge, practical or tiieoreticul, whicli 
would enable me to form an opinion on that mutter. 

Chairman Walsh. As a citizen, I ask you, should not the representatives 
of such organizations of employees be permittcsl to exercise tludr functions 
without Interference or restriction so long as they use lawful means? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. As a citizen it is a question with which I have never 
had experience, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Again asking you as a citizen .specifically, should not 
organizers be permitted to visit emi)loyees, to lu)ld i>ul>lic nu‘ctings, to dis- 
tribute literature, and to collect dues In such manner as the enii)lo>ees them- 
selves may elect, acting always strictly within the law? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. As a citizen, again 1 must .s<iy I am unable to express 
an opinion on that subject. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you any information with regard to the niimh(‘r of 
employees in the iron and steel work which p<»ssib!y work V2 hours a da> ? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr, I ha\e not. 

Chairman Walsh. Do yon know whollier or not 50 per cent of .such em- 
ployees work 12 hours a da.\ ? 

Mr. Roc'kefeller, Jr. I do not. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you consider* tliat 12 hours w'ork in steel works in 
the rolling mills is a hardship to empIoy(M‘s? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I am not familiar enough with the w(»rk to know. 

Chairman 'W'AL.sir. Do you know' whetiicr or not any efforts have been made 
by the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. to reduce the miinber of employees whieli 
work 12 hours per day? 

Mr. Rockefeli.er, Jr. I know’ generally that their effort is to do everything 
that they can in the interest of the employees. IMore specifically I can not say. 

Chairman Walsh. You could not <les(ril>(‘ any ('fforts that have been imuie 
by that company to inmIucc the nuinl>er of employees wlio work 12 hours per 
day other than tiie statement you have just made? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr.' I would not Ik‘ in a position to have such .specific 
knowledge. 

Ciiairman Walsh. Do you know’ whetlau’ or lait enuioyees in the blast fiir- 
n.aces and a large pi'oportion in the open-hearth department are employe<.l 
seven days per week? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not. 

Chairman Walsh. Worn! you consi(hT lhal a hardship if sucli was the ease? 

l\Ir. Rockefeller, Jr. I think that any man who works .soven days a week 
the year around w'ould r(‘gard it as i>retty hard w’ork. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Miiat proportion would you divich' that up in, anyw’uy? 
Could a man work seven hours a day. in your opinion, for any portion of a 
year? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Seven houi’s a day? 

Ciiairman M'alsh. I mean seven days \i week'. You said if he did it all 
the year you w'ould consider it a hardship. 'What iiortiou of the year would 
you regard it a hardship to w’ork seven days a week? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I regret to say that I often work seven day.s a w'eek 
myself for considerable periods. 

Chairman Walsh. I w’ill change the question, then. What proportion of a 
year would you still say it w’ns a hardship for a man. if he was reepured 
to w'ork seven days a w’cek In a blast furnace or open hearth? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Not being familiar w’ith the character of the work. I 
would not be able to approximate an opinion. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you see the blast furnace when you were out there 
in 1912? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I was not out there in 1012. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, about 10 years ago? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I presume I must have seen them at w'ork there. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you recall whether or not you did see them at work 
at it or not? 

Mr» Rockefeller, Jr. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know the nature and character of the w’ork that 
men do In blast’ furnaces? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No ; I do not, except very generally. 
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Chairman Walsh. Do you know its effect upon a man so far as bodily 
fatigue Is concerned? 

Mr. Rockefi-xler, Jr. No; I do not. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you given consideration to the number of hours per 
day a man can work at laborious employment and maintain physical efficiency? 

Mr. Ro( KEFKLLER, Jr. I have not. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you made a study of the cost of living? What a 
living wage ought to be in the various States of the Union where you have 
large industrial holdings? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have not, Mr. Chairman; I should think that would 
be a very interesting study, but I fancy that would be even a longer study 
than the effort to solve the industrial problems, but I have not had the oppor- 
tunity nor have I the experience to fit me to undertake such a study. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have any personal correspondence with Mr. 
Bowers, with reference to the strike in Colorado, prior to September 23, 1013? 

Mr. UocKEFEiXER, Ji*. Oui* oflice, Mr. Cluiirman — the several of us there — 
have been in correspondence with hie officers of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 
always, and matters have currently been spoken of in the correspondence. 
I do not recall just wdiat matters, or when. 

Chairman Walsh. I will direct my ciuestion now, Mr. Rockefeller, to commu- 
nications between yourself personally and Mr. Bowers personally. 

]\Ir. Rockefeller, Jr. Regarding the strike? 

Chairman Walsh. Regarding the strike. 

ISIr. Rockefeller, Jr. Previous to the culliug of the strike? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think none. 

Chairman Walsh. Or regarding labor conditions previous to the calling of 
the strike? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Simply ns any letters, during the year, from Mr. 
Bowers or I\ir. Welborn miglit mention labor questions, as well as any other 
questions relating to tlie company. 

Cliairrnan AValsh. AVlio is Mr. J. H. McClement? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. One of the directors of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 

Chairman Walsh. Is he a large holder of stock in the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co., to your knowledge, or have you any knowledge on tlie subject? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have no knowledge, but I presume lie is nut a large 
stockholder. 

Cluiirman Walsh. Did you follow closely the bulletins issued by Mr. Ivy 
L. Lee with reference to the situation existing there in Colorado? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. They were sent to me, as well as to many other people. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you not sec them until they were sent out to the 
public generally? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No ; I think in no instance. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Whore were they actually prepared? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That I could not tell. After I had made the arrange- 
ments with Mr. Lee, which I fully outlined this morning, the matter was left 
with the operators’ committee in Denver and with Mr. Lee. 

Chairman Walsh. What percentage of the men in the employ of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. went on a strike on September 2v3, 1013? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Well, I do not remember how many went out on that 
day. I luive not kept track of the numbers, and it has been ofton difficult 
to tell. 

Chairman Walsh. Is Mr. McClement a representative of your family, or of 
your father? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. He is not. 

Chairman Walsh. Is Mr. McClement a representative of your father and 
those upon the board of directors? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. He is not. 

Chairman Walsh. I will ask you, just to make the matter clear, what you 
meant by this language used before the congressional committee? I will have 
to go back a little, I am afraid; 

“ I can only speak >11* 

Speaking on a subject I do not think Is material ; that is yourself spehklng, 
Mr. Rockefeller— 

“ I can only speak for the directors which represent my father’s Interest” 

“ The Chairman How many are there of those? 
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** Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. There are three. Shall I speak of that? 

“ The Chaibman. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. There are three Immediate representatives of his, of 
which I am one ; from the staff of his personal office there are two others. 

“ The Chairman. Who are they? Would you mind pivin^ their names? 

“ Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes; I will give them, certainly. Mr. Starr J. Murphy, 
J. D. Greene, and myself are the three personal representatives of my father. 

“Mr. Byrnes. Is Mr. Bowers a director? 

“ Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I was just coming to him in connection with tln^ other, 
two, who might be said to indirectly represent my father’s interest. The first is 
J. H. McClement, an independent business man in New York, who has been on 
the board for some years, and I am not sure whether his appointment was 
originally suggested by some of the other large stockholders or by ourselves. 
He has been for a long time on the board. He represents the other stockholders 
quite as much as he does ourselves.” 

Mr. R0CKKFE1.LEH, Jr. That is entirely true. 

Chairman Walsh. Does he represent you? 

Mr. Rockefetxer, Jr. Mr. McClement, I think, has been on that board since 
we first took an interest, and whether ho went on as representing us 1 frankly 
can not recall. He is a man whose judgment we have a high regard for, and 
he is a man who has made some studies of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.’s 
properties, and we have availed ourselves of those studies made largely in 
earlier years. Whether, when he first went on at the time those studies were 
made, it was partly at our suggestion I can not recall, but as It lies in ray 
mind it w^as that he did not repres(‘nt us. We w'ould be very glad to have him 
represent us. We think him a very capable man, and so far as my point la 
concerned it would be immaterial, and I should be glad to include him as a 
representative, if that is a fact, but I don’t recall it ; it occurred a great many 
years ago. 

Chairman Walsh. You do not recall then that he in any wmy did, to any 
extent, represent yourself upon that board? 

;Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. As I said, I do not recall how his appointment came 
about, except that the various stockholders thought that he W’as a man who 
would be valuable to have related to the company as a director, and we agreed 
with that view. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you observe the bulletin issued by Mr. — written by 
Mr, Ivy li. Lee, which stated that there w’ere comparatively few employees of 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. that w’ere dissatisfied with conditions, on the 
23d of September, 1013? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not recall whether I have that in mind in con- 
nection with those bulletins, or whether that information I had received direct 
from the officers of the company, but that is an impression which was dis- 
tinctly in my mind. 

Chairman Walsh. Did Mr. :McClement sliow^ yon a letter wdiieh ho received 
from Mr. Welborn, dated September G, 1013, sometliing over more than twm 
wrecks before the strike was calle<l, and before the miners’ convention, at which 
the strike was voted, written to Mr. McClement, informing him that a strike 
was to be called, and that he predicted that most of the men w^ould respond 
to the call and go on the strike? 

Mr. Rockefeller, .Jr. I do not recall that letter, ]Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have any such information on the 23d day of 
September, 1913? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That the majority of the men w^ould go on the strike? 

Chairman Walsh. That most of the men would go on the strike. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The impression I had, from the correspondence that 
had passed between Denver and our office, was quite to the contrary, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. So that if Mr. Welborn had information on the 6th day 
of September, 1913, that the condition of unrest was such among the employees 
of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. that most of them would go on a strike, If 
called, that \wis not Imparted to you by Mr. Welborn? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not recall any such letter from Mr. Welborn. 
uChajirman Walsh. If that Information was in the hands of the executive 
officers and was Imparteil to one of the directors, was there any machine in 
your organization by which that condition of affairs could be indicated to the 
rest of the directors? 
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Mr. RorKEFErxEn, Jr. If it came to any of the clirectors in our immediate 
office the letter wcnild in all nrohal)llity liave been passed to the other directors, 
as is customary in the trflice there. 

Chairman WaLvSh. Do you think that was such information as shouhl have 
been given to the directors, as a whole, by the executive offices of your organi- 
zation, if it existed? 

Mr. Rockefei.ler, Jr. I am surprisetl at tlie information, because the infor- 
mation which has come to me has always been quite to the conti’ury. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you read the transcript of the testimony taken by 
the subcommittee of the Committee on Mines and Mining of the House of 
Representatives, in its investigation of tlie Colorado strike? 

Mr. Rockefeixer, Jr. Only part of it. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you rea<l the transcript of the t€‘stimony taken by 
this commission in its investigation (»f the Colorado strike? 

Mr. RocKE^ELlER. Jr. I have re;nl the testimony of only two or three of the 
witnesses. I did not suppose tlie t»*stimony generally was available as yet. 
Mr. Chairman, may I make one remark about a matter we have discussed? 

Chairman Walsh. Certainly. 

Mr. llocKEFELLEB, Jr. With reference to the seven day a week work, my 
answer indicated that I hatl no definite knowh^lge of tho^e conditions, but I 
do not want to leave the impression that I favor for myself or other men 
seven days of work a week year in and year out. I should think for any man 
that was unwise and not in the interest of ids best develoi^uient, and I should, 
for myself and where I could use iny inllnence, hope to do what I could to 
prevent — to constantly minimize that sort of thing, and to help see to it that 
every man slmuld have one day in the week for rest, and to constantly look 
toward a protKn* day of rest. 1 want to make that clear as my personal i«lea, 
and do not uaut to he understood as believing that any man. whatever the 
character of his work might he. even if he could stand it i)hysically, ought to 
work seven da.\s a week year in and year out. 

Chairman Walsh. Was any machinery provided in tlie plants of the Colo- 
rado I’liel & Iron Co. in Colorado and Wyoming fm* adjusting grievances on 
the part of the workmen? 

Mr. UocKEi'T.LtJiR, Jr, Thei'e is such machinery now. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there prior to the strike? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It was always, as 1 understand, jiossihle for any man 
to come to the officers of the company with any inattm* winch he might care 
to take up. 

Chairman AValsh. Wlio was the chief ofiicia* of the <‘ompany ; would you 
say, Mr. Bowers or Air. AVelborn? 

Mr. Rockefelleii, Jr. I presume that the chairman of the board is always 
the ranking officer in any corporation. 

Chairman AValsh. Prior to September 2.‘l, lOKk to whom were the griev- 
ances of the men taken, Air. Bowers or Mr, AVelboru? 

Mr. Rockefelter. Jr. That I could not say definitely, hut I assume that sel- 
dom, If ever, would grievane€‘S need to come as far as those officers. They would 
come naturally to the local superintendent or mine superintendent. 

Chairman Walsh. AA'here was the local siiperinteudent in the southern coal 
field of Colorado located? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I could not say. 

Chairman AA'alsh. What was his name? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. AA’eitzel was superintendent of the coal department 
of the company. 

Chairman AA'alsh. Bebire or since the strike have you learneil where his 
office was? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That is not a matter that I have inquired about? 

Chairman AA’^alsh. Didn't you know that the office of the general manager 
of the company was in Trinidad? 

Mr. Rockei’eller, Jr. You mean the general manager of the coal company? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I had that Impression, but it was not sufficiently clear 
in my mind to lead me to make the statement. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you ever hear of any grievance on the part ofi.the* 
men engaged in the mine.s being presented to Mr. Weltzel? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I would not be in a position to hear. 

Chairman AA’alsh, Did you know they had grievances prior to September 
23. 1913? 
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Mr. Rockefeixer, Jr. I suppose that we all have gi’l^vances, and they are 
human and I suppose they must have had grlevandes. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Do you know of any particular grievances the men had 
in regard to working hours which they objected to, or conditions in the mines, 
so far as safety was concerned that they objected to? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I knew tlmt every effort that could be made was being 
made by the otticer.s of the company to reiluce to the minimum the possibility 
of danger and the possibility of grievances. Beyond that as to the details I 
was not in a i)Osition to know. -* 

Chairman \\'alsh. Do you believe with complete lack of any machinery for 
adjusting grievances of such a character, that justice for the workmen would 
depend uiM)n the mere bcnevoleuee of the company’s agent, who woidd he 
sure to naturally cause unrest? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not think I quite get that question. 

Chairman Walsh, In other words, unless there is this machinery by which 
the grievances of the employees could he adjusted, aside from mere benevolence 
on the part of your agents, would that not be a cause for industrial unrest? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It seems to me that the question of tlie men having 
an opportunity to present grievances Is perfectly legitimate and proper, and 
the fact tlmt I took steps myself nearly a year ago to inquire as to mctliods, 
as to the formation of such machinery, and niaile suggestions along this line 
to the ofiicers of the company, which I found were beiiig turned over in their 
own minds, and which I liave stated this morning were subsequently formu- 
lated into the definite jjlans which I have stated have since been put Into effect, 
would indicate my belief in the desirability of having some such machinery, 
that there might be free communication between the men and the ofllcers in 
regard to matters of any character uhich the men might wisli to take up. 

Chairman Walsh. Then, if that machinery uere lacking, it would he a cair^e 
of protest and imrost on the part of the men working in the industry? 

Mr. Rockefeli.er, Jr. I cau not quite answer that in that way, but I should 
say that where the machinery was at hand there would be less iKtssibility of 
lack of unrest or (^f disquiet. 

Chairman Walsh, Did joti know that prior to the calling of the strike that 
r-flicers and organizers of the United Aline Workers of America were hi Colo- 
rado attemptii\g to indiu’e the men in your Industry to join the union? 

Air. Rockefeller, Jr. 1 knew in a general way that the men In the northern 
I>art of Colorado had, some live years aso, I think, been unionized, and that 
there was a tendency — a disposition — to attempt nnionizlng the entire district. 

Chairman Walsh, From whence did \m got that information? 

Air. Rockefeli.er, Jr. As I get all my information — through the officers of 
the company, either in conference or In corresjjondonce. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there any sy.stem in effect in Colorado by which 
men injured by accident, or the families of men killeii in accident, v.ould be 
compensated according to the extent of the loss intiicted? 

Air. Rockefeller, Jr. There was a system l>y which men and tiieir families 
were compensated. What the system was I do not know in detail. 

Chairman Walsh. Did that system depend entirely upon the benevolcMice’of 
the company? 

Air. Rockefeller, Jr. I am not sufTiciently familiar with it. Air. Chairman, 
to answer that question. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it a fact that the average amount paid for the death 
of the heads of a family in the industry in Colorado for .several years prior to 
September 23, 1913, was $700? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That I do not know. 

Chairman Walsh. Were the men engaged in the mining industry in Colo- 
rado permitted to own their own homes? 

Air. Rockefeller, Jr. So far as I know they would have been entirely wel- 
come to own their own homes if they had desired to buy real estate in isolated 
parts of the mountain fastnesses where these mines were generally located. 

Chairman Walsh. Could they own them in your closed camps? 

Air. Rockefeller, Jr. I have not definite knowledge, but I assume that any- 
one who wanted to risk his money buying property in a mining camp that at 
any time might be exhausted— the mine might be exbausteil or abandoned—I 
presume he would be at liberty to do so, and I see no reason why he should 
not be. 

Chairman Walsh, Did the companies generally in Colorado own the canyons 
surrounding their camps or property? 
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Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have no information as to how extensively their own- 
ership might have been, Mr, Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Was it the policy of your company, expressed through 
your officers, not to permit men to own their own homes, even though they de- 
sired to take all these difficulties that you have mentioned, and all of the risks 
you have mentioned, to have a home of their own? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t know what the policy may have been. 

Chairman Walsh. When the mines were exhausted by you, of course you 
would have to dispose of your real estate? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. But the difference would be, Mr. Chairman, that it 
would be hoped that the original cost put into the purchase of the real estate, 
including the coal, would have been taken out in producing the coal, if the 
industry had been successful in that particular mine. That is, the company 
would have gotten its money back, if the venture had been successful, the same 
would not be true of the employee. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you charge so much a room for the houses that were 
given to these employees to live in, do you know? 

Mr. Rockefellfji, Jr. I never had anything to do with that; our Interest was 
only a minority Interest. It was not our company. The officers w’ere responsi- 
ble for dealing with those matters, and how they have handled them I am not 
able to say. 

Chairman Walsh. Did your board of directors ever take up the question as 
to the amount of moneys that was paid to injured persons and the survivors 
of the victims of fatal accidents in the mines? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Chairman, with no desire to criticize, but simply 
for accuracy’s sake, may I point out that it could hardly be called “ our board.” 
We had a 40 iwr cent interest in the Colorado Coal & Iron Co. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, I refer at this time really to the board of directors 
of tlie Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., when I said your board. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I just wanted to be clear on that point. I think such 
matters liave never come before the board, nor would they. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, these facts were developed at our hearing: Mr. 
Welborn furnished us a list of the last 25 settlements that had been made in 
cases of persons that had been injured and killed in the mines prior to Nov- 
ember 25, 1914, and it runs as follows. In these cases the company claimed no 
liability in many of them and partial liability in others of them, or disputed 
liability, but the last 25 seem to have been Giovanni Gambasin, fatal injury, 
paid $300 ; Clnirles Paolazzl, loss of leg — artificial leg furnished, $100 ; amount 
of payment $700 

Mr. Rockefeller, ,Tr. (Interrupting). These are matters that the board of 
directors would not pass on, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you think it would be wise for the board of- directors 
to make ascertainment of such questions as this? 

Mr. Roc kefeller, Jr. It might be desirable, but quite difficult, Mr. Chair- 
man. That is one of the regrettable questions which come up in connection with 
the management of any large industry, as is customary, that and similar mat- 
ters of operation are handled by the administrative officers. 

Chairman Walsh. As a citizen, do you not think that the directors of a cor- 
poration should be compelled by law, if necessary, to advise themselves of 
matters of this kind ; that is, the number of lives that were lost or persons 
who were crippled and the amount of compensation that was paid therefor? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I strongly believe In the workmen’s compensation act, 
Mr. Chairman, and understand that the present governor of Colorado proposes 
to present such legislation to the legislature of Colorado this year. I should 
strongly favor it. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, when I was interrupted — ^Henry Ix)tt, left foot in- 
jured, $100; Frank Zwerdow^ski, fatal, represented by attorney, payment, $700; 
Charles H. Werden, fatal, amount $700; Frank Krashltz, fatal, $300; Mark 
Tezak, right cornea perforated, $1,000, represented by attorney for Austrian 
consul ; Theodore Pappas, fracture left leg, $500 ; Abel Silva, fatal, $600, rep- 
resent^ by attorney; John De IMonti, $500, settled with Italian consul; John 
Sebben, fatal, $700; William Dem.sted, amputation of two fingers of left Mud, 
$115; Jose Lerma, spinal cord injured, $700; C. Romero, fracture of leftMmnr, 
$500; James R. Davis, fracture of right tibia and tibula, $275, represewtMdfer 
attorney ; Patrick McGovern, right shoulder bruised, $400 ; John Brice, fracture 
of right femur, tibia, and tibula, $200 ; I. V. Burt, loss of right leg above knee, 
artificial leg furnished, $100, payment $400; Juan Mora, fractured left femur, 
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payment $100; Antonio Pedroza, fractured third dorsal vertebrse, payment 
$2*25; Donato Di Cicco, fracture left tibia, $400; Bazzoiii Bartolomeo, factiired 
left femur, artificial leg furnished, $100, payment $600; P. L. Woody, ..loss of 
left hand, $500; Henry Miller, dislocation of right hip, $700; Diego (iodines, 
fatal, payment $250. 

Now, assuming that those are the last 25 accidents in the industry, going 
back from November 25, 1914, what would you say, if anything, as to the neces- 
sity of the directors of a corporation having full knowledge at all times through 
regular reports of the fatalities and injuries in the industry? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No one could regret more, Mr. (ilhairmnn, than the 
directors of a corporation that Injury or loss of life should ever result from the 
prosecution of^a business. At the same time the directors have it surely as 
their responsil)ility, to be exercised through tiieir carefully appointed ofllcials, 
to see that every precaution is taken to reduce to a nnnimum the accidents 
whlcli may arise in the industry. The directors in these industries who are 
unfamiliar with mining, with coal mining or with the production of steel, you 
can see yourself would be less competent to deal with such questions and to 
suggest ways of preventing such accidents than the officers whose business it is 
to consider carefully such matter in connection with oilier of tlieir managerial 
work. Therefore it seems to me the directors are doing the tiling which, accord- 
ing to their judgment, is most in the interest of the employees, in delegating 
the careful attention to all such matters to men who, by experience and close 
contact with the affairs, are best qualified to prevent accidents and to deal 
sympathetically with those wlio unfortunately are injured. 

Chairman Walsh. Was your attention ever called to the alleged fact that 
the managing officers did not deal sympathetically with those persons who 
were injured or with the survivors of those persons who lost their lives in the 
industry? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It certainly was not, and if It bad been I certainly 
should have made inquiry. And I can not conceive that the oflicers could have 
dealt any other way. Their representatives may have, but certainly that would 
be very reprehensible, and no one could regret it more than I. 

Chairman Wat.sii. Do you believe that proper conditions exist, whether it 
comes from the inside of the industry or whether it comes from tlie weakness 
of the law as executed by the civil or criminal authorities, where In an in- 
dustry 25 men are killed or injured, and the compensation paid is such as I 
have read to you from that list? 

Idr. Rookefetlkr, Jr. I think it would be difficult for anyone to form any 
judgment on such a matter without knowing more about the facts, Mr. Chair- 
man, than I do. 

Chairman Walsh Wliat is the proportion of industrial accidents duriiig the 
past five years In Colorado as compared with other States in the country? 

Mr. Rockefei.ler, Jr. I don’t know. I would not have those figures. 

Chairman Walsh. As compared with other States in which large operations 
are carried on in the coal fields? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t know; I simply know (hat the officials of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. have been diligent in their efforts to reduce to the 
minimum the possibility of accidents. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you ever heard that there was political corruption in 
Colorado, and that the money to corrupt the electorate came from the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Such charges I have, heard with iTference to every 
State in the Union and every company that I have happened to know about, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, then, does that include the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co.? Did you hear it about that — that is, the charge; I am not saying whether 
it is correct or not? 

Mr. Rockefetxer, Jr. I have heard such rumors. 

Chairman Walsh, Do you believe that it is the duty of a director of a com- 
pany to investigate such questions as that? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I had no reason to believe that they w'ere well founded, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. If It should appear from testimony given under such con- 
ditions and from such persons as to carry verity with it that such bad oc- 
curred, as a director would you be In favor of discharging the executive officer 
who was responsibl| for the payment of moneys for such purpose? 

SSSID**— S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 8 62 
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Mr. RoCKErEU.EB, Jr. I certainly would be strongly opposed to any officer 
dealing In that way. 

Chalauan Walsh. My question was would you vote to discharge him? 

Mr. RocKEi'ELLEB, Jr. I would want to know the conditions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chariman Walsh. If you were satisfied, then, that an official of the company 
took a certain amount of money, passetl it to another man for the purpose,, u e 
will say, of buying liquor and spending money at elections, and you were satis- 
fied that was done, would you vote, as a director, to dLscharge the officer? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. I certainly would not want to sanction anything of that 
kind, Mr. Chairman — any such action on the part of the officer. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you vote to discharge him if he did it? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Well, it would dei>end on who the officer was ; it might 
be one of the under officers, who would not l>e api>oiiited by the board ; I cer- 
tainly would do everything that I could as a director to see that such things as 
that were not done. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you investigate the question as to wliether the 
officer higher than he had authorized it or as to how the funds of the comi)any 
could be taken from its treasury for such purpose? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. If 1 had any reason to believe that siicli statements 
were more than the kind of idle rumor.s that are current in any political cam- 
paign with reference to any corporation, 1 certainly should. 

Chairman Walsh. If you believed that tlie officers of a local corporation in 
which you were a director got together and elected the public officials m Iio were 
to pass the laws — that is, to select nominees in the party cun\eiitions of persons 
who were to run as officers for the. legislature and for the executive officers of 
the counties aud State in which your companies operated — would you consider 
that a legitimate reason for discharging the officers? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Well, it might he, of course, ]\Ir. Charman, that such 
men, as citizens of the State, would Jiave a resiMmsilillity as any otiier citizens 
would of looking toward the selection of whom they thought were proper and 
desirable cundidatt‘s to till the offices in the Interc'sts of the. people at large. I 
should want to know the facts in each case before passing any judgment. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you acquainted with Jesse B. Northcutt? 

Mr. Koc:kefeller, Jr. T am not. 

Chairnmn Walsh. Ever meet him? 

Mr. ttocKEFELLER, Jr. I have not. 

Chairman AN'alsh. Ever heard the name before? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think so, hut 1 don’t know what his relations are. 

Chairman Walsh, Is he not the attorney for the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t know that. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you read the speech made by Mr. Northcnitt; did you 
know he was a judge of the district court in your coal field prior to becoming 
your attorney? 

Mr. Rocicefelleb, Jr. I did not. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you read a .speech of Mr. Northcutt’s made in 1912, 
the time before this strike, in whicli he declaretl that the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co. nomlnateil, elected, and controlled public officials In Las Animas ami 
Huerfano Counties? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I did not; I never have heard of the si>eech to my 
knowledge. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Have you a prinleil copy of the preliminary statement 
that you made this morning? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Ye.H, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you kindly refer me to that part of your state- 
ment when you set forth the necessities of providing certain things — housing 
and commissary, etc., on account of the remoteness of these mines? 

Mr. Rockebeller, Jr. I made no such statement 

Chairman Walsh. Well, not in those word.s, but I wish you would refer 
to that part of the statement, you understand? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Oh, yes; I understand. 

Chairman Walsh. It says: 

“ Social conditions surrounding an industry depend upon many factors other 
thaa labor conditions. The responsibility of a corporation located in a thickly 
settled an4 highly organized community depends upon the relative importance 
of the con^ation to the other factors in the community. Where the activities 
of a corporation are carried on In new aiKi undevelopefl sections el the country 
social conditions are largely Influenceil by the attitude of the corporation and 
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its officers; and the corporation is requlretl to pro\it1e for many tilings wliich 
in ft more settled community would be taken care of by the community as a 
whole.” , 

Now, I wish you would Indlc-ate, Mr. Rockefeller, the main and .substantial 
things that you feel that the company must take care of, that in an ordinary 
community would be taken care of by the community as a whole. 

Mr. Rockej'Ellek, Jr. My thought there is a general one, Mr. Chairman, 
that where an industry is located in the center of a highly civilized community 
homes for the workers are easily obtainable usually, and are fre<iuently pro- 
vided by other people. The water supply is cared for, school facilities are 
provided by the community, recreation facilltie.s are provided by the community, 
and matters of such a nature in a highly civilized and thickly .settled com- 
munity are naturally provided. Rut when one goes out to a remote district 
in the establishment of an industry, where no community life existed prior to 
the location of the industry, just as it is usually necessary to provide houses 
in which the men will live, on the ground that it would be a hardship to ask a 
man to buy a house in a remote district of the mountains where he could not 
be sure of permanent occupation, as it wouhl be an injuslice to ask him to buy 
his house there, it becomes necessary for those who wouhl develop on industry 
in .such a locality to provide means for living in wiiich the labor that is will- 
ing to come to that locality can be luuised. Similarly, where a community is 
built around an industry, no community having existed previou.sly, it may be 
necessary at the outset that the industry should eoot>erate in ami po.sslbly pro- 
vide entirely school facilities, facilities for social recreation, water facilities, 
and such other matters. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you mention the coinmissai\v store, where they might 
buy their provisions? 

Mr. Rockefellek, Jr. I did not, but that is 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). That is one matter. 

Mr. Rockefeller, ,7r. (conliuumg). That is one matter and that is a matter 
v^•llk•ll some one must provide. Now, that is not the ideal thing, but that Is a 
necessity whiclj follows the pioneering of an industry, wlien it is started in a 
remote locality. After such an industry has been developing for some years 
and there has grown up a .settlement, a village, a town in the community, 
and others have come in for oilier purposes, if such be the case, the community 
naturally broadens, and tho.se re.spousibilities which would naturally not be 
taken care of at all at the outset if not by the company, very properly are taken 
ov'er increasingly by the community itself as it becomes capable of developing 
the means and ability to care for .such matter.s. I think it highly important 
that all such matters should be cared for by the community; but rather than 
that those who come to such a locality in order to secure employment should 
suffer from the lack of them it seems to me inevitable tluit the corivoratlon 
which is developing the iudustry at that point should provide certain of tho.so 
things. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it not necessary — higlily iie^’essary — during this pionetT- 
ing proce.ss, as you have mentioneil, Mr. Rockefeller, to provide also a physician 
and hospitals? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I did not undertake to cover the .siibji^ct exhaustively. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, I am just calling your attention to that one thing. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Anything which the people in the community may 
require and w hich the community has not develoiml sufficiently to supply itself, 
I think it w'ould bo highly proper and quite neces.sary that the corporation 
should supply at the outset. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, in Colorado, where we liave a remote State so far 
as the center of population is concerned juid again where the coal Helds are in 
territory remote even from the center of the ixipulation in that State, is it not 
a fact that these activities that you say the companies are, by the necessities 
of the case, required to carry on, remain practically permanent on account of 
the necessary situation of the case? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Unless population is directed to the community for 
other reasons than because employment is found in the specific industry, such 
a condition might continue for some time. 

Chairman Walsh. How^ long has Primero been running ns a mining tow'U? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have no Idea, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. How long has Delagiia been niunlng as a mining town? 

Mr. Rocketeixee, Jr. 1 don’t know. 
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Chairman Walsh. Very many of those properties have been operated— you, 
of course, recall the name of the town, do you not — Delagua? 

Mr. Rockefelijeb, Jr. Oh, yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, tlie Delagua mine has been operating ever since 
you came into the company 12 years ago? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Well, that might be true, Mr. Chairman; but if its 
location is an isolateil one to which people are not attracted, other than those 
employed in the mines, I should think it would probably be true that the 
community itself would not be able to provide those facilities and that the 
company would be obliged to do so. 

Chairman Walsh. In order to carry on the industry the company would be 
obliged to provide those facilities on account of the isolated character of the 
neighborhood? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think where men have themselves to provide all the 
things that life demands, it is highly desirable; and if any way could be sug- 
gested by this commission whereby such a community as you have described 
could be rendered competent — I mean competent so far as tinancial and other 
questions are concerned — to provide such things themselves, I should think it 
was the ideal thing and that it was very much to be desired. 

Chairman Walsh. Before that time comes — and it may be that no human 
being can make any such suggestion — before that time comes, at any rate, is 
there not a grave responsibility on the part of the directors for the welfare of 
those people that arc so economically situated on account of the remoteness of 
the industry and these other reasons which you have given? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. There certainly is. 

Cliairman Walsh. For instance, in the commissary. Do you believe that 
the commissary ought to be »un on the same plan that a store would have to 
be run in a highly competitive neighborliood and in a neighborhood where ac- 
cess could be had to other means of supply? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Do you mean by that as reganls prices, or what? 

Chairman Walsh. As regards prices to the consumer. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think the prices should be reasonable when one 
considers the cost of tlie original article, the cost of bringing it to the point 
at wliich it is sold, and the cost of its handling and sale. 

Chairman Watsh. Inasmuch as the workman Is the only consumer In the 
neighborhood, and as he has no place else to get these supplies or commodities, 
naturally the amount charged by the company would have a very great effect 
upon the real wages whicli he receives, would they not? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The company certainly vrould have an opportunity to 
chnrge a high price or a low price. I should think that the company that was 
trying to do the fair thing would charge just w^hat the goods would properly be 
worth there in proportion to tlie prices at other places in tlie nearest neighbor- 
hood, adding the cost of transporting and selling them to the prices mentioned. 

Chairman Walsh. As a director of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., did you 
ever take up spedflcally the charges for the supplies at the stores in the coal 
camps of Colorado? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It Is not a matter which would naturally fall to the 
directors to take up, ]\Ir. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. When the mines are running full, how many families 
would you say — how many people live in the coal camps of Colorado owned 
by the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you not consider it advisable for the directors of 
a corporation of that character to determine the percentage of profit that a 
store ought to make under such circumstances when one Is so powerful eco- 
nomically and the other so weak? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should consider, Mr. Chairman, that the men whom 
the directors feel to be competent to handle the other managerial questions of 
the company in connection with the operation of the company ought to be com- 
petent to handle that question, and if they were not they should not be In- 
trusted with the responsibility of operating the company. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you feel that an executive official might have a divided 
duty, one being to earn dividends and the other to look out for the health and 
well-being of the people in the industry, and that one might conflict with the 
other? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think we are all of us In life, Mr. Chairman, meeting 
just such conflicts constantly and having to decide between what be 
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conflicting duties and responsibilities. But, ns I pointed out tills morning, it 
seems to me that a corporation should be considered to consist of its stock- 
holders, its directors, Its officers, and its employees, and that the corporation 
should be administered by the executive officers under its directors in the inter- 
ests of all those four classes, and that the officer who did not properly and fully 
regard the Interests of all four classes would not be living up to his fullest share 
of responsibility. 

Chairman Walsh, Do you think that the director has a responsibility in see- 
ing that the officer does that? 

Mr. Rockefeller, .Jr, I think it is not possible in practice, Mr. C-liairman, for 
the director to follow the officer in every detail of the managerial posKion which 
he fills. Tlie director must take such steps as seem to him right and projier 
to satisfy himself of the integrity of purpose and of the ability of the officer, 
and then, I think, he must trust him. If he has reason to believe that the 
officer is not properly handling the trust, then some change should be made. 

Chairman Walsh. Should tlie trust simply be a general trust in him as a man 
or the trust which grows out of a constant general supervision and a noticing 
as to how he carries on the activities in finance and otherwise? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think, Mr. Clmirman, the common experience is that 
we can not get the best out of any man if we put a responsibility on him and 
then follow him up to see how he acquits himself of thal rt‘sponsibility in every 
detail. We must trust him and must take care, as must any individual in life, 
in the selecting of those on whose shoulders we place responsibility ; but having 
made a careful selection, I think you will agree that a man devel<q>s an ability 
to carry responsibility when it is placed fairly and squarely upon him. 

Chairman Walsh. Is all of the stock of the Colorado Supply Co. owned by the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I presume that it is, but T don't know. 

Chairman Walsh. For the last 10 years has the Colorado Sui)ply ('o. made a 
net profit of 20 per cent on its capitalization of $1,000,000? 

Mr. Rockefeller, ,Tr. That I donT know. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know what the capitalization of the Colorado 
Supply Co. is? 

Mr. Rockep ELLER, Jr. I do not. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you not think that the return made upon the invest- 
ment in the Colorado Supply Co. would be an indication of a strong cliaracter 
as to the fairness with whi(‘h the individual is dealt with in those camps weak- 
ened by the situation in which you say he must necessarily be. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should think so; but I tliiiik what would be a proper 
return would Iiave to be considered in connection with what the returns on simi- 
lar stores in other localities may be. 

Chairman Walsh. In other localities where rompotitive industries and com- 
peting stores exist, other localities such as those like the Victor-Americaii or 
the Rocky Mountain Fuel Co. — which do you mean? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Well, I moan in other communities where other stores 
that were comparable wore in existence. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, isn’t the difference very great between an ordinary 
store and a community wliere tliere was diversified industry or such a store as 
you have described? In the first place, there is no risk of bad debts in the store 
of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., is there? 

Mr, Rockefeller, Jr. That I do not know, Mr. Chairman, because I have not 
had to do with that department of the business, nor am I conversant generally 
with the keeping of a store. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know whether or not in the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co. the check-off system is used by the company ; that is, that the amount of 
goods that they buy at the store is taken from the pay of the man before his 
envelope is turned over to him? 

Mr. Rockefei.tjir, Jr. I do not suppose that that exists ; I did not know that 
it did, but I am not clear on t/imt point. I think it does exist. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you not aware of the fact that the man is not allowed 
a dollar’s worth of goods unless he has a dollar earned as wages? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I had no knowledge of that, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. And from your general business knowledge, you think It 
would be a very great a<lvalitage not to have bad debts in a retail grocery or 
provision business, would you not? 

Mr. Rockefeluwi, Jr. I never have had any experience with’ bad debts in a 
retMI lgrecery or provision business, but I have In a general business. I think 
they’ouglit to be avoided when possible. 
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Chairman Wat^it. That it would be out of comparison when you come to 
the question of profit tliat a business ought to receive if one was In a condi- 
tion where it could lose through bad debts and the poor extension of eretlU 
and the other w liere they were sui*e to get tlieir money for every cent's w'orth 
of goods that Avent out? 

Mr. RocKKFELij»ut, Jr. I sliould tldnk It would doubtless have a power, but 
I am not fainillHi* with storekeeping, so I would not know how' direct a beitr- 
ing it would have. 

Chairman AValsh. Do you thiJik it would have a great bearing also for the 
storekeeper or merchant to know the cliaractei* of his goods that were going 
to be called for in advance so that he could make purchases with such know’L 
edge of what he might have nn opportunity of selling? 

Mr. Kockei- ELLER, Jr. I should think that would l>e very lielpful. I do not 
know tlie policy of the officer.s of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. is, but if anyone 
wants to come into any of those towns and start a store on an independent 
basis if they thought there was anything in it for them, I, i^ersonally as an in- 
dividual, would be glad to see them do It 

Chairman Walsh. Are you aware tliat tlie check-off system the money 

out of the pay of tiie men and sees that he docs not get any go^)<ls until he bus 
the money earne<l? 

Mr. RocKEFELUiU, Jr. That Is a matter I am not faniilLar with, that sort of 
operation, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Your general statement, as \v(‘ entercti this subject, that 
on account of the isolation of these places it Is imjw>sslblo Cor otlier i)ersons to 
run the stores, and therefore the company runs the stores; I mean that holds 
good? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Not necessarily impossible for them to run it, but not 
attractive for them to rim it, Mr. Chairnuin, If a man is willing to take the 
chanws of going in there and taking a store ami taking the risk of competing 
for the business, lie might Ik‘ able to make a sucivss of it. If he could, well and 
good. I do not know what Ins chances would be. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know tlie basis iiix>n which the rents .nre charge, I 
to the w'orkei’s in the mines of Colorado? 

Mr, Rockefellek, Jr. I do not. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know llie Imsis uixm which ( hurges are made f >i’ 
medical service? 

Mr. Rockefello, Jr. You mean the hospital facilities? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir; the hospital facilities and aid to the injined ai^d 
any extension of medical attention to the families of the workers? 

Mr. Rockefei.ler, Jr. My impimsion Ls that every employee pays a dollar 
a month, which entitles him to full hospital privileges for w'hatever length 
of time may be necesvsaiy, and I liave genenily understootl that tliat was a 
customary arrangement in similar corporations. 

Chairman Walsh. You rec'ognize the fact that when a company under- 
takes these activities which you siiy Inclmles the esiablisliment of school- 

hOU.SGS 

Mr. Rockeffjller, Jr. (interrupting). May include, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. May inclmle — that the greatest responsibility rests upon 
the company for the pliysicai and moral life of the inhabitants, do you not? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Weil, I certainly think that the c^onipany would not 
undertake those things unle.s.s lb regarded seriously its resi>onsibiUty. It is in 
recognition of that responsibility that it doe.s those things. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you believe the executive officers — and that you say 
must be the ones upon whom those duties would l>e — tlischarged by the exe- 
cutive officers under your organization — under tlie organization I mean of 
the Coloi^ado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Rockefelj.er, Jr. Tliat is customary, I think, Mr. Chairman, in large 
business o]*ga»izations. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, after the executive offi<'ers establish a s<‘liool house 
within a very few hundred feet of a saloon, with no Intervening buildings, 
would you say that that was a violation of the duty tliat was Imposetl upon 
them on account of these conditions that you have mentioned? 

Mr, Rockefeller, Jr. Well, I should want to know all of the facts entering 
In, Mr. Chairman, which would lead to the establishment In juxtaposition of 
those two buildings before feeling competent to express on opinion. 

Chairman Waijsh. Suppose the conqpony owned all the property in. the 
camp ; that it was surrounded by a fence, and gates opened to give accesel amt 
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ingrebs and egress, and that there was sufficient land unused to do so; would 
you consider It is a very gross offense against the lives and homes of those peo- 
ple to establish two buildings, oue a public school, upon it^ own proixjrty, and 
the other a sahK)n, close to each other, with no Intervening buildings? 

Mr. Rockefellee, Jr. I should think always tliat the greater the distance 
between a saloon and a school the better, in a thinly settled community or in 
a thickly settled community. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, in the particular case of a coal camp, where respon- 
sibility could l)e fixed for it, would you be in favor of discharging an executive 
officer that did such a thing for no reason except perhaps the lack of the same 
moral standards that you have expressed here? 

Mr. Rockeeelleb, Jr. I should feel it would be desirable to know all of the 
reasons which entered into it, Mr. Cliairmau, and I would hardly think I 
could pass judgment on so abstract a case. I have expressed my views as 
favoring the widest possible separation, consistent with otlier considerations 
which would come up, between a salcK)!! and a school always, and that would 
hold quite as much in a small commiihily — perliaps more even — tlian in a large 
community, In so far as it would be possible. 

Chairman Walsh. What considerations do you deem eoiild move the execu- 
tive officers of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. to malutaiu a saloon and a school- 
house In juxtaposition to each other? 

Mr. Rockefejxer, Jr. I was not aware tliai the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 
did maintain saloons. 

Cliairman Walsh. Aou are not aware now that they do? 

]\tr. Rockefeller, Jr. That the company itself maintains saloons. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you not aware that they do maintain saloons? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I did lud know* that the company itself maintained 
saloons. 

* Chairman Walsh. Are you aware of llie fact that the company builds l)uild' 
ings of a value, we will say, of two or three thousand dollaivs and then leases 
, that building to a saloon keeper at a rental of $125 a month? 

. Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Xo; those are matters that I do not know’ anything 
about. But is that an instance of the company’s maintaining a saloon, Mr. 
Chairman? 

Chairman Walsh. I am not speaking of wiiat I say, hut asking if you would 
not say that company wms maintaining a saI<«on? 

• Mr. Rockefelt.ek, Jr. If a man owned a pie<v of laml in Xew’ York, w'e will 
say, and rented it to a saloon keeper, would you say lie uiaiutaitis a saloon? I 
hardly think so. 

^ Chairman AV'alsh. I wouhl not, of course, lila' to testify, hut I will submit 
a statement to you. 

Mr. Rockefelter, Jr, I did not mean 

Chairman Walsh ( interrupting l Altbougli I liave some strong opinions 
on it. 

r Mr. RociOiiFELLER, Jr. I did not ineun that : I was trying to develon the 
fact. ‘ ' 

Chairman Walsh. Well, we will .suppo.se a case of this kind: That company 
owned all the land In a camp— the Colorado I’uel Sc Iron Co. owned all the 
land In a camp; that the whole camp was surrounded by a high board fence, 
upon tlie top of which there were three rolls of ))arl)ed Wire ; that they haii 
absolute control of the real estate, and In renting it that they built a saloon, 
and that tlie value of the saloon proper, w e w ill say, was $3,000, and that they 
then rented the saloon to an individual for $125 a month— that land tliat they 
owmed and controlled and the building, which only cost them $3,000— and the 
man went right ahead selling liquor to those pef>ple who also owned homes in 
that camp and w’ho were the only patrons served. Would you or wouhl you 
not say that the company was In the saloon business, with a very thin veneer 
of alleged facts that might hide the real question? 

' Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should say. Mr. Chairman, that the amount of the 
rental, whether large or small, had no bearing on whether the companv w’as in 
the business or not. 

Chairman Walsh. Very goo4l, then. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should say in the matter of saloons, w’heu I was in 
Colorado that was a question which I gave no little thoiiglit to. Personally I 
always have been a teetotaler. I appreciated when I was going through those 
camps the great difficulty which the management is confronted with In under- 
taking to change 'the customs with reference to the use of beer, and so forth, 
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which many of the men workin?? in the mines have been brought up with. The 
question was up at that time as to how the evil of drinking could best be dealt 
with. And I remember visiting^ with no little interest, a clubhouse which had 
been established at a certain camp, in which the pien and some of the officers of 
the company in that vicinity participated in the management. The clubhouse 
was run on the theory that a man who wished to drink should have the oppor- 
tunity to drink; that it was not for the company to undertake to say that he 
should not drink, but that it was in the interest of the community that drinking 
should be discouraged, that excessive drinking and drinking to intoxication, 
drinking as in treating, should be done away with as far as possible. That was 
one of the experiments which was tried at that time In dealing with the ques- 
tion of drinking. How successful it is to-(biy I can not now say, but that is 
one method that was tried. Others, I understand, were tried. I know that 
the purpose of the company has been to reduce drinking to the minimum ; but 
I know that the company — I know that any <'ompany would not feel that it 
had a right to say that no man should drink if he so desired. I speak at length 
simply to indicate that my attitude as a direcbu-, and, as I understand it, the 
attitude of the managoiiK'nt of the company — of this particular company — is to 
reduce to the minimum the drinking evil. . 

Chairman Watsh. Are you aware of the fact, of the alleged fact, that in 
these saloon buildings— I believe you have mentioned them as clubs— they call 
them saloons out there? 

3ilr. IlocKEFELi.ER, Ji*. That was true of one club that I speak of, but I also 
said there w('re various methods which had been tried of dealing with the ques- 
tion. The club, I think, was not general. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you aware of the fact, if it be a fact, that these sa- 
loons — over these saloons halls are provided for meeting places for the em- 
ployees, and in some instances for religious services? 

Mr. UocKEFEJ.LEii, Jr. I was not aware of that fact; and if it is true I pre- 
,sume, offhand, it would be because that was the only building of sulliciout size 
in the community to provide a particular me<*ting ball of sufficient caiuicity 
for either of those purposes, undesirable ns it might be, and contrary to the 
public Interest, as it would be, to luive the building used for those purposes. 

Chairman Walsh. Can you find justification from an economic or financial 
standpoint for providing the meeting places for the people in those villages 
where the company is undertaking to provide all those facilities over a saloon- 
social and religious purposes? 

Mr. IlocKET ELLER, Jr. Mr. Chairman, whether a place for meeting, even under 
unfavorable circumstance's is more desirable than no i)lace to meet in is a ques- 
tion wddeh I think would dep<‘nd upon the comlitious of the town and how 
much a place to meet in was desired by the inludiitants. Generally speaking, 
I would not be able to exju’css an opinion on that subject. 

Chairman Walsh. Would there be anything standing in the way of providing 
those places In those snia\l camps in Colorado except the matter of expense? 

Mr. Rockefellek, Jr. I assume not; but 1 do not know. J think, so far as that 
is concerned, Mr. Chairman, that the point which I made, undertook to make, 
this morning should be borne in mind, namely, that the stockholders of this 
company — I do not speak of ourselves or other large stockholders, but the very 
many otlu^r small stockholders — are entitled to .some consideration, and I think 
that you will recognize that the position of a director is one of responsibility, 
both to his employees— I moan the position, too, more particularly of the execu- 
tive officers— is one of responsibility both for the condition and comforts and 
welfare of the employees and also of responsibility to the smaller and all of 
the stockholders. Now, the fact that the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. officials 
and directors have put any surplus profits back into the development of the 
business and into endeavoring to Increase wages and to Improve the working 
conditions, almost to the extent of substantially no dividends, would seem to 
indicate that they had gone further than they could continuously go and main- 
tain the financial credit of the company. 

Chairman Walsh. Has the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. within the past few 
mouths institute<l a sociological department? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I had understood that such a department had been In 
existence for some years. 

Chairman Walsh. How many years? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. There was such a department wlien I was In Colorado 
10 years age. 
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Chalrmnn 'Wat.sh. Has there been any change made in the soeiologh'ni de- 
partment in the past few months? 

Jlr. Rockefellkh, Jr. I have no definite recollection of (hat, but I would not 
be apt to have information on that point, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Who is the head of the sociological department of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Who is the head of (he sociological depart men(? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have as.suniod that Dr. Korwin, who is the head of 
the hospital, has had general charge of all such matters. 

Chairman Walsh. Please name the activities of the .sociological <lepartment 
of the Colorado Fuel &, Iron Co.? 

l\Ir. Rockefeller, Jr. I shouhl not be able to, Mr. Chairman ; I <lon’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. Does the sociological department undertake to Inne & 
censorship over tlie publications that are sent into the camps of the company 
in Colorado? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That is a matter that I would not know about. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know of any instances in which the individuals 
who run the saloons are also upon the board of school trustc'cs? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That I would not know about. 

Chairman Walsh. In the camps of the Coha-ado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

jMr. Rockefeller, Jr. I would not be in a position to know that. 

Chairman W.\lsh. Do you know of any instances in the camps of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. where the publications of Ibe sociological department 
are sent to the .saloonkeeper for <li.stribiilion among the inhabitants of the 
community? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not; but I have no Iniowledge on that subject and 
I could not say yes or no. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you believe that the directors of a corporation of the 
size of the Coha-ado Phiel & Iron (Vl, with its activities in the.se isolated com- 
munities and charged with the duty, the company being charged with the duty 
nece.s.surlly of providing all of the things that you have mentioned, slionhl Imve 
an intimate first-liund ktjowledge of all of the conditions which T have men- 
tioned through a system of definite written refwrts from the executive officers? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Wldle I thUdv it would bo desirable, it seems to me it 
would be impossible. I do not see bow tlie directors could give the intimate 
attention to tho.se matters and, as T l)ave said heba-e, it se(‘m.s to me that if 
the ofiicers appointed are not men of sutfieient ability, sufficient breadth, suffi- 
cient humanity to properly deal with tlio.se questions, it would he a question 
of strengtfioning the executive end of the company. 

Chairman Walhii. How do the ex(‘cutive oflicers of the Colorado Ihicl &, Iron 
Co. deal with those activities? 

^Ir. Rockefeller, Jr. That I do not know. That is left in their htinds. 

Chairman Walsh. How can you judge whether they are proper people to 
deal with tho.se activities unle.‘<s you know how they d(ail with them? 

;Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I can only judge by what 1 know of the men. 

Chairman Walsh. Their general characteri.stics? 

IVIr. Rockefej.ler, Jr. Their general characteristics and their general ex- 
perience and training, and so forth. 

Might I say, Mr. Chairman, in this connection, that the commission has 
doubtle.ss gotten as much information with reference to the subjects that have, 
been developed to-day, and personally as a director of the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co. I should be very happy to have any such matters of abuse or of 
wrongs as you may have found, that may be incorporated In your final report, 
brought to my personal attention. I would regard it as a courtesy on your 
part, and I can assure you that I should be only too happy to do everything in 
my power to right, to see that such wrongs are righted, becau.se it Is my desire 
as a director to do all that I can to have conditions in connection witli the 
workers just as favorable and just as healthful and ns proper as is iK)Ssible, 
and I would greatly appreciate your cooperation and any suggestion of specific 
things which should be taken up in that way. 

Chairman Walsh. At this point the commission will stand adjourncHl until 
to-morrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

Please resume the stand at that time, Mr. Rockefeller. 

(At 4.30 In the afternoon of this Monday, January 2.5, 1915, an adjournment 
was taken until to-^iorrow, Tuesday, January 26, 1915, at 10 o’clock a. rn.) 
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New Yobk City, January 26, (916 — 10 a. in. 

Present: Chairman A^’alsU, Commissioners O'Connell, Lennon, Harrlmuii, Bal- 
lard, Weinstoi'k, Gnrrotson, and Common. 

Chairman A\'alsii. We will proceed now. The house will be in order. 

Mr. Itocke teller, i)lease resume the stand. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR.— Continued. 

Chairman Wvlsh. Mr. Rockefeller, as >ou left the stand last night, f ou made 
the folIoAving statement, uhich I will read to you just to bring you to the point 
that I desire to make: “I might say, Mr. Chairman, in tlds connection, that the 
commission has doubtless gotten as much information with reference to the sub- 
jects that have Ikvu deveiopeil to-day, and personally, as a director of the Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron Co., I should be very happy to have any such matters of abuse 
or of wrongs as you may have found, tlrnt may be incorporated in your final 
report, brought to my personal attention. I would regard it as a (‘ourtesy on your 
part, and I can assure you that I shouhl J>e only too happy to do everything in 
my power to right, to see that such wrongs are righte<l, because it is my desire 
as a director to do all that I can to have conditions in connection with the 
workers just as favorable and just as healthful and as proi)er as is possible, 
and I W'ould greatly appreciate your coota*rution and any sugge.stion of si>ecitic 
things which siunild be taken up in that way.” 

Now, prior to this strike* was there a strike in Colorado in 1903 in your 
industry, after you took charge of this company, or the present organization 
took charge of It? 

Mr. UocKEFEi.i.iau Jr. TIutc was a strike in Colmuulo about 1903 or 1904. 

Chairman W.vi.sh. And it lasted for the greater part of a jear, about iiDiO 
mcmtlis, I belieA'o? 

Mr. Rockefei.i.er, Jr. My impression was it was harilly as long in duration us 
that ; I do not recall. 

Chairman Walsh. How long do you remember tluit strike to have Ixx'u in 
existence? 

Mr. Kocnf.fei.lkk, ,Tr. I thinght five or six months, possibly, but my memory 
is not clear on that. 

Chairman Walsh. The testimony sl)o\\s eight. But, at any rate, there were 
human beings lost their lives, and violence took place in that strike? 

Mr. Rockfjs’ei.ler, Jr. I tliink so. My recollection is not clear. 

Chairman Walsh. And tlie men in that strike had grieAancc.s, real or fancied? 

Mr. Rockefei,Ui:i{, Jr. Real or fancie<l; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Objected to conditions? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not know about that, Mr. Cliairman. I thiiilw the 
chief question involved there, and I have ahva.vs so uiulerstood it, was the 
recognition of the unions. 

Chairman Walsh. There were men deported from your camp? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That I do not know. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you not recall that there \v(n*e many claims on the part 
of individuals that their constitutional rights had been taken away from them 
at that time? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No, sir; I do not recall that, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh, Did you read the testimony of President Welborn, of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co:, given in (his Investigation? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have gone through it hastily. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you read his statement that the Investigation of tlie 
Commission on Industrial Relations was the twenty-seventh investigation of 
conditions In Colorado? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I knew there had been a number, l)ut I did not recall 
It was as large as that. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you recall that that is the number Mr. Welborn gave? 

Mr.’ Rockefeller, Jr. No. 

Chairman Walsh. In the twenties? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not bold that in my memory. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you read the alleged facts brought out of those 
Investigations? 

Mr. RockeI'Elleb, Jr. I read the testimony of Mr. WeJbom only hastily. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you kindly suggest, following your statement of last 
evening, what you think should he done by this commission to bring these facts 
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homo and to secure your cooperation, ns you have su;?;^estt‘(l. In ri-inedyin;? 
any conditions that may exist out tliere that are wroiisr and improper? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I hardly would venture to sujj.i;est to a IxMly so imiK>r* 
taut as this, Mr. Chairman, liow it mi^;ht sw fit to present qu(‘>tions of tliat 
kind. I would appreciate sugtfestlons in whatever form the commis'-ion miLdd 
deem It best to present them. 

Chairman Walsh. Miprht it suflice for you to just read tlie te'^timony tak(‘ii 
before the eonimisslou and thus obtain the information? 

^Ir. Rockefeller. Jr. Tliat would certainly tlu’ow liudd on it. T felt after 
the OomjTils.slon had completed its investigation there noiiUl be certain specitic 
things which it believed eoiild be taken up at an early date, with a view to 
improving conditfons, and I had hoped that the eommission would be disposed 
to make some specific suggestions of tliat character. 

Chairman Walsh. Ho you believe that there is any danger in a purely in- 
dustrial corporation one organized for the purpose of profit cf)nlr(dliug any- 
thing which has to do uitli the source of education and tlu‘ spread of the gospel, 
for instance 'the management of ohurehes? 

Mr. RocKEfELLER, .Tf. As T Stated yesterday. IMr. Chairman, I think the ideal 
thing is for any eommnnity to provide for itself all of those facilities. I 
undertook to make clear tlnit there were certain conditions in tlie organization 
of tills industry In remote districts, where a corporation, in order to lie humane 
and to fulfill its just obligations, is necessarily called upon to provide certain 
things which later on in a more .settled condition of tlu* country would not he 
iieces.sary, but I always w'ould deplore that necessity and regard it only as an 
exjKMllent, not as tlie ideal thing. 

Chairman A\'alsh. Then it might lie expedient and necessary for an indus- 
trial corporation organized for profit to appoint and discharge ministers of 
the cities which they control? 

Mr. Uo(’keh:li.er, Jr. I don’t understand and did not understand, ^ir. Chair- 
man. that was done in the cities. I understooil it was in the small villages 
and communities .that were largely, if not wholly, occupied by tJie employees 
of the specific corporation. 

! Clialrmaii Walsh, ^^'ell, do yon think tliat such a course might tend to de- 
flect at least the teaching of religion? 

I\rr, Rockefeller, Jr. If it were a choice as between having no mluislers 
and having them paid by the comimny my own feeling would he that it w’onld 
f)e in the interest of the community to have religions service conducted, hut 
that would be only my owm feeling. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you think that your executive oificers should in any 
W'ay control or influence what the ministers .said? 

^ Mr. Rockef?:lleh, Jr. I .shoulil say decidedly not. I .should always w'ant 
any minister to speak, us any other citizen, with the utmost freeilom. 

I Chairman Walsh. And iC on tliat very imi>ortant matter an executive officer 
of your company should attempt to dictate or to influence what a mini'-ter 
was to say, would you have any hesitancy in discliarging him or easting your 
Aote as a director to discharge him? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Chnirnian, I do not want to seem to evade the 
question, but I Ihink in fairness to the oifieens of tlie company it would hardly 
be just In me to pass judgment in any case w ltlunit know ing ail the facts. I 
think yon will appreciate luy delicate Reeling on that subject. It is only a 
desire to show entire justice. I .say nntiesitatingly on the question of the 
propriety of any minister speaking just what he thinks, what I think that 
should obtain. 

Chairman Walsh. Was your attention called to a letter written by Mr. 
Jes.se F. Welborn, president of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., to Mr. Starr J. 
Murphy, a director in that company — the same ]\rr. Murphy, I assume, that is 
one of your father’s advisers In his private matters, and also connected with 
the foundation? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. The same Mr. Murphy Is in those several relationships. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you see a letter written by Mr. Welborn In answer 
to a letter of Mr. Murphy’s, the letter of Mr. Welborn being datwl October 31, 
1914 ? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I could not recall It by date; T am quite apt to sih^ all 
of the correspondence that comes in the office on the .subject. 
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[The Oolorndo Fuel & Iron Co., Denver, Colo. J. F. Welhorn, presklcnt.] 


October 31, 1914. 

My Dear IUr. Murphy: I have yours of the 29th instant regarding charges 
made against (‘ertain of our employees at Sunrise, Wyo., by a lady living at 
tliat place. The name of the person signed to the paper which you sent me 
is the same as that of the minister at Sunrise, and I assume that she is the 
minister’s wife. 


At the time of the Ludlow affair the minister was very 'outspoken in his 
criticism of the coal companies, but seemed to regret his action wlien informed 
of the facts concerning that disturbance. He has socialistic tendencies, how- 
ever, and I have been informed that his wife is a Greek, yet they may both be 
perfectly honest, and it is possible the charges made by the lady are true. At 
the same time it is rather luird to understand that such practices as the doctor 
is charged with could have been indulged in without our hearing complaints 
from other quarters, unless the mine superintendent and others in authority 
are in the cons])iracy with him. 

The matter is of such grave importance that I will have it investigated 
thoroughly at once, and, of course, will advise you of the results. 

We have thought some of changing the minister at Sunrise, but have re- 
frained from taking a course that wouhl be unfair to him or would indicate 
a prejudice against him be<*ause of what may have been simply indiscreet 
statements in connection with the Ludlow outbreak. 

The charges against the do(‘tor ralh(‘r oversln\dow those made agjiinst the 
foremen referred to, yet I shall investigate the latter quite as thoroughly as 
the former, an<l if I lind that the charges against tlie for^'inen are correct I 
shall not only i)Ut a stop to the practices but dispense with the services of 
the men wiio hav(^ been guilty. 

Yours, vc'i'y truly, 


.Fesse F. Wet.born. 


Do you know that letter? Was that letter presented to you? 

Mr. Rockefeller, ,Tr. I think I have .s<‘«'n that letter. 

Cliairmaii Walsh. Wimt disposition, if any, was made of the minister at 
Sunrise? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have not heard. 

Chairman Waish. Tlie Ludlow affair referre<l to there was a eonfllct that 
took place between certain of the striking miners and the military in wliich 
a number of lives wore lost? 

Mr. Roc’kefelter, Jr. Tbe Tanllow affair? 

Chairman Wai-sh. I say tbe Ludlow affair, to whicli this minister referred, 
was a conliict between tlie military and certain striking miners in wliich a 
number of lives were lost. 

Mr. RocKEiELr.EK. Jr. Are you asking a question? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; in a leading form. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not think I get the question. 

Chairman Walsh. Probably you have not carried the letter with you as I 
have, as it was easier for me to do. One of the paragraphs says : 

“ We have thought some of changing tlie minister at Sunrise, but have re- 
frained from taking a course that would be unfair to him or would indicate 
a prejudice against him because of wluit may have been simply indiscreet 
statements in connection with the Ludlow outbreak.” 

Was not the Ludlow outbreak a conflict between the military and certain 
striking miners and persons with them in which a number of lives were lost? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. So I understand. 

Chairman Walsh. You know that, do you not? That has been brought to 
you directly by reports? 

Mr. Roc kefeller, Jr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. You say you do not know what became of the minister at 
Sunrise. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have not heard. 

Chairman Walsh. Suppose that the minister at Sunrise was sent away from 
there or di.scharged by your executive officers on account of the Indiscreet re- 
marks about the company, would you consider that within the scope of their 
executive duties? , * ’ 
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Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Clmlrinan, I should hardly feel that it was fair 
to the officers for me to try to pass judgniont on a matter of that kind without 
having all of the facts, and it seems to me that the spirit shown In the letter 
of Mr. Welborn Indicates his earnest desire to find out the facts. If the facts 
are to any considerable degree prejudicial to the man in question, the situation 
should be properly dealt with. It secerns to me that it is a perfectly fair letter 
and shows an entirely praiseworthy spirit, and what the outcome has been I 
have not heard, but I am sure that it will be followed up by ]\Ir. Welborn and 
proper action taken. 

Chairman Walsh. Then you think, if it turned out to be the fact that in the 
judgment of Mr. Welborn the remarks made by the minister were indiscreet, 
it would be perfectly proper to discharge him, do you? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Chairman, I do not undei-stand that is the only 
matter mentioned in the letter about the minister; that is only one thing in 
passing. As the letter was read, and you are more familiar with it than I, I 
gathered that tliere ^\'ere other things charged. 

Chairman Walsh. The charges were that he was outspoken in his criticism 
of the coal companies, that he had socialistic tendencies, and tlie information 
was that his wife was a Greek. 

JVIr. Rockefeller, Jr. I can not deal with any of those situations, because I 
do not know the facts. 

Cliairraan Walsh. Do you say, then, ns a citizen, leaving out the question of 
your being a director, that an industrial company engag(‘d In business for 
profit should have anything to say about the remarks of a minister? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think decideilly not, hut that llie minister should be 
allowed to say things which he believes to be riglit without question. I thought 
you were trying to get me to answer in regard to specific things, and I did not 
feel adequately informed to deal with them. 

Chairman Walsh. I will leave the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. mat ter and ask 
the general question, whether as a citizen you think the executive officers of 
an industrial company ought to have the power to discharge a minister for 
expressing his views on matters of the life and death of human beings? 

Mr. Rockefeli-er, Jr. My answer was, without exception, that there should 
be absolute freedom of speech. 

Chairman Walsh. And that m’ouUI apply to the Colorado Fuel k Iron Co, 
as well as any other company? 

I\lr. Rockefeller, Jr. It would certainly include tluit company. 

Cliairman Walsh. Where the whole village Is owned — that is, tiie property 
in a whole village — is owned by one company, do you tldnk the director has any 
duty to .see that repul)lican institutions are maintained? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I certainly think that a director has every duty with 
reference to the conduct of tlie affairs of the company, and it i.s tlie purpose 
always of tlie directors — It has been in this case— to see that repuhlieanism — 
that, is the principles of democracy — were given free scope in every Instance. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you ever met a gentleman by tlie name of Ji'ffersoii 
Farr? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I never heard of him. 

Cliairman Walsh. You never heanl of Jefferson Farr? 

Mr. Rockefeli.er, Jr. I never had the pleasure. 

Cliairman Walsh. What are the names of the countii's in which your mines 
are located in Colorado? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I could not tell you. 

Chairman Walsh. Did yon ever hear of the political subdivision of Colorado 
known as Huerfano County? 

l\Ir. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes; I knew there was siicli a county there. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you know you were a director of a company that 
owned mines in that county? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes; I know the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. owns mines 
In that county. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you ever liear of a political subdivision of Colorado 
known as Las Animas County? 

f4r»vir'ir'irT T TTD JTi* T TiOVA 

Chairman Walsh. Does the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. own mines in that 
county? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think it does; but I do not pretend to remember the 
counties in which its mines are situated. 

Chairman WalsiI'. And likewise, Mr. Rockefeller, did you ever hear of a gen- 
tleman by the name of Melish? 
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Mr. Rockefrlleb, Jr. I do not know that ijcntleinan. 

Chairman Waxsh. You nro, of course, opjMxsed tlie ine of violence in labor 
disturbance.s or any place else? 

Mr. Rockefellkr, Jr. I certainly am. 

Chairman Walsh, You believe, of c^nir.se, in the integrity of the law and the 
duty of every citizen to uphold it, whether a director in an industrial company 
or otherwise? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do. 

Cliaii-nian Walsh. Did you know that Jefferson Farr was the .sheriff of 
Huerfano (’ounty and that your company uses its influence to elect him sherhT. 
and has been doing so for the pa.st 15 year.s? 

]Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No; I do not know anything about that, Mr. Chairman. 

Cliairman Walsh. Was your attention called to the fact that on and before 
September 1, 1913, and before any strike was called affecting any of the mines 
in Huerfano (’ounty that Mr. Farr swore in 826 men and commissioned them 
as deputy shorifTs; that Mr. Farr did not know these men personally and that, 
so far as he knew, many of them might have been red-handed mmWrers and 
criminals; that the county did not pay these men, but that Sui>erintendent 
Mattison, of tlie Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., told tliem that they were to be fur- 
nished arms and paid by tlie Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? Assuming those facts 
to be correct, would you say that su(‘h ('onduct was a menace to the pence of 
tlie county as well as a republican form of government? 

Jlr. R(K’kefeller. Jr. Mr. Chairman, I am not familiar with the matters in 
connection with tlie handling of tlie strike, and it would be impossible for me, 
at tills distance, to have suggested iiow proper protection should be secured for 
tlie property whicli tlie ofheers of the company represent and for tiie lives of 
the men working for tlie (\>lorado Fuel & Iron Co. I do not see how I could 
express an opinion on those matters. 

Chairman Walsh. Speaking a.s a citizen, would such a practice lie a menace 
to the peace of the community wliere it was carried out and dangerous to 
democratic institutions? 

l\rr. Rockefei.ler, Ji\ T sliould have to get you to make that statement again, 
because it is a little involved, and I do not retain the details of it in mind. 

Chairman Walsh. Mrs. Harriman suggesf.s tlint I make it clear to you that 
it was testified to by Jefferson Farr on tlie stand, as to what lie did in .securing 
tliese men and commissioning them, and the dates thpref>f. It was not testifies] 
to by Sheriff Farr on the stand tliat he wa.s elected through the Infiuence of 
your company, but he did testify that he was supportetl by the officers of your 
company. I think tlint makes it clear. 

]\Ir. Rockefeller, Jr, Would this give you the information you want? If not, 
I would like to have the question repeated in detail. Tliat anything that inter- 
feres with the operation of a democratic form of government is to he deplore<l 
and should be avoideil. Y"ou know that cases sometimes arise that can not l>e 
fore.seen, and situations arise that have to be dealt with separately; but any- 
thing that interferes with a democratic form of government slionld not bo 
tolerated. 

Cliairman Walsh. Is it not true always — does ever an occasion arise where 
the practice and tlioory of a democratic form of government shoukl be set aside 
temporarily, in your opinion? 

:Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I i?hould concede, for instance, that If a man should 
break into my house tlint it would he the duty of the officers of the law to deal 
with such a ease, yet, for the protection of my family and myself, it might be 
necessary for me to take some action. That I woulil regard as unfortunate, 
but that would be a situation, a distinct situation, that would require specific 
treatment; and that illustrates a situation when the regular forms of law for 
the preservation of the peace might for the moment not be adequate. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you recall my question enough to think that the neces- 
sary defense of persons and property furnishes a parallel case to what I have 
stated? Or perhaps I had better Imp’o the question read to you. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should .sn.v 

Chairman Wal.sh (interrupting). I will have the question read, Mr. Re- 
porter, please read that question. 

The Reporter (reading) : 

“ Was ypur attention called to the fact that on and before September 1, 1913, 
and before any strike was fulled affecting any of the mines in Huerfano County, 
that Mr. Parr swore in 326 pien and commissioned them ns deputy sheriffs;, 
that Mr. Farr did not know these men personally and that so far as he knew' 
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many of them might have been red-imnded murderers and criminals; that the 
county did not pay the men, but that Superintendent jMaltison, of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co., told them they were to be furuislied arms and paid by the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? Assuming those facts to be correct, would you 
say that such conduct was a menace to tlie peace of the county as ^\ell as a 
republican form of government?” 

IMr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should say that if the oflicers of the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Co, thought there was danger impending to th(‘ company and the lives 
of Jts employees in a remote .secti(*n of the country ^^here the ordinary forms 
of protection were not adequate, tliat it would be tlieir duty to take any steps 
they might feel should be takf'ii in an emergeiaw ca<(' to p-rotect sucli lives and 
such proiu'rty, and I can fancy that a situation like that arising might not inak<* 
it always possible to do tlie tlniig most desiridjle, but one lias to do some things 
in an emergency. I assume this situation was a situation of this kind, and the 
oflicers of the company felt their first duly was for the protection of lives 
and property, and tliey did what seemed to them wise. I should not he able 
to pass on the propriety of their actions in lliat instance wifhout laiowing all 
of the circumstances; but I would .sa> unhesitatinaly tiiat anything that in- 
terferes with a democratic form of government is always to he deplored anil 
avoided absolutely unless the prote<*tioii of lives and proiierty in such a situa- 
tion as that makes it necessary that some immediate action be takmi. 

Cliairnian Walsh. You observe the question states that this was done on 
and prior to September 1, 1013, and the strike was not called until Septeml>er 
23, and you also had in mind in answering that quCNtion, Mr. Ilockofeller, that 
tins sheriff appointc^l men whom he did not know and wlio, as far as he knew, 
might have been criminals and red-liauded murderoi’s ; you observed all of that, 
when you made your answ’er, did you not? 

Jlr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes; and It is fair to say that wlule they might have 
been red-handed murderers and criminals, yet, on the other hand, they might 
not have been, but might have been i>eacea))le and law-abiding citizens desirous 
of maintaining order. And might I also say that allhougli Ihis was before tlie 
strike w’us calieii, tlie oflicers of tlie company believed that difficulties were 
planned, and thought they ow^hI It to the lives of their employees and the 
property intrusted to them, to be prepared to protect such lives and propert.v ? 
I think there are many < ircumstaiues wliich one would have to know much 
more about than I do in order to judge fairly of that situation. 

Chaii’inan Wai>sh. r>ld yon read tlie reports in the dispatches of the Asso- 
ciated Press containing the testimony of JetVerson Farr, slieriff of Huerfano 
County in the congressional investigation and in tlie investigation of this com- 
mission? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No, Mr. Clialnnan, 

Chairman Walsh. Do you lielieve that it should be made unlawful for 
private detective agencies to kwqi IxMlies of armed men enrolled for the piirixise 
of transporting them from State to Slate to he used while labor disputes are 
in progress? 

Mr. Rockefelij:r, Jr, That is a question lliat I haw no knowlediie at all 
about, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your information about it as a citizen? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I believe wlia'lever measures may be necessary in ordtT 
to protect life and proi>erty in emergency situations, must be adopted. If my 
wife and my family were tlius tlireateiietl I should take whatever measures I 
could. I would consider afterwards the propriety of them, but I would adopt 
the thing that I felt was my first duty. 

Cluiirmnn Walsh. Do you believe the Governmeut is strong enough in this 
country to protect the property and lives of its citizens, or that a stage has been 
reached wiiere that matter must be left to private endeavor? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I certainly believe that the Government is strong 
enough to protect the lives of its cltlzeas. I should think, as is constantly 
shown, Mr. Chairman, there arise in.stanees where the forces of hnv are not 
gathered in suflieient quantity at a specific i>olnt to meet every emergency that 
may arise, and I should think that situation had developed in Colorado, that 
there W'as a time when the State of Colorado w as not able to maintain law' and 
order. 

Chairman Walsh. Did I understand you to say that you knew nothing about 
the alleged sy.stem of transporting men from State to State by detective agencies 
In Industrial disputes — armed men? 
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Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It is a matter I have never had any occasion to knofw 
about, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Has your attention ever been called to any such practice? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. 1 have heard, as one Iieurs, that detectives are employed 
from time to time, and in one place or another. 

Chairman Walsh. Was your attention ever called to the fact — I will ask 
you — was your attention ever called to the fact that your company in Colorado 
had made a practice for a lon^? time of having detectives go into the mines 
pretending to be regular workmen, for the purpose of spying upon the workmen 
and reporting to the company what their attitude might be toward organi- 
zation? 

Mr. Rotkefelifr, Jr. My attention has never been called to that fact. 

Chairman Walsh. If they did that, would you believe, when the detectives 
reported that the men were in favor of organization and talking organization, 
that they were discharged— w’ould you believe that to be in conformity with 
the expressed desirability upon your part of workmen organizing for their own 
protection ? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Whenever men might seek to propagate the politics or 
labor doctrines or religion any place where it did not interfere, during the 
daytime, with the work of the men, or where it did not Interfere with the peace 
of the community, I certainly feel that the greatest freedom should be given. 

Chairman Walsh. And if you found that great freedom was denied the men 
working In the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., what would yon do to the executive 
officer*, what action would you take if you found it was denied them? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should expect the executive officers to be able to 
justify their course, or else to stand ready to take whatever criticism or what 
ever action the directors might think appropriate under the circumstances. 

Chairman Waj.sh. What action would the directors, would you as a director, 
think appropriate, assuming that these rights were denied in that matter? 

Mr. Rockefelt.er, Jr. There, again, Mr. Chairman, it does not seem to me 
I could be entirely fair to the employees of the company in which we have 
an interest were I to pass judgment on their specific acts without knowing 
all the facts in relation thereto. While I am not in any way endeavoring 
to, nor do I desire to, evade tlie question, I do not think it is a fair position 
for me to take to pass sucli judgment. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you ever undertaken to maker a personal investiga- 
tion of any case of alleged abuse of that kind? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No; I have not ha*t t®r opportunity. 

Chairman Walsh. You made some mention yesterday about hnving intended 
to go to Colorado if it had not been for this hearing. Have you been to Colorado 
since tlie strike of 1003? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr, I have not been there for 10 years. Whether it was 
just before the strike or just after the strike I can not recall, but it is about 
10 years. 

Chairman Walsh, Can you recall wlicther you made an Inspection of con- 
ditions when you went there, witli reference to any strike that had taken pl|ice 
in your industry prior to your going to Colorado? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I made such inquiries as I went about over the works, 
the mines, etc., as would naturally suggest themselves to a director who was 
interested in the properties. In the various matters pertaining to their manage- 
ment, but I can not recall at this time, 10 years distant, just what inquiries 
I did make. 

Chairman Walsh. And do you recall tlie fact ns to whether the strike took 
place before or after your visit? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I am not clear on that, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you believe that a corporation such as the Colorado 
Fuel* Iron Co. should take part in politics, the election of public officials? 

Mr. BocitEFELLER, Jr. I do not believe that any corporation, as a corpora- 
tion^ take part, or should take part. It Is Illegal for a corporation, as I 
uiiwvntand It, according to the laws of many of the States, to take part. 

Chairman Wal»h. If that were the case In Colorado, what action would 
yea take towar^ the executive officer that did take part In politics and sought 
to,, and at tiniat did, control party conventions and the result of elections, both 
of the election of officers and the adoption of constitutional amendments where 
the people have that power? 
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Mr. Rockefelleb, .Tr. I should always use my Influence as a director and as 
a stockholder to the fullest extent possible in preventing anything of that kind, 
because I utterly disbelieve in it. 

Chairman Walsh. If you were brought face to face with a concrete case, 
that an executive officer did do it, it was absolutely proven, or at least the 
executive officer admitted it, would you cast your vote to discharge him? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. Again, Mr. Chairman, in justice to the otflcial, I should 
feel that it would not be appropriate for me to pass judgment in advance of 
knowing all of the facts and the circumstances surrounding such an instance. 
Buyi should say unhesitatingly I should always use my fullest influence against 
a practice of that kind, because I believe that it is harmful and wrong in every 
way. 

Chairman Walsh. But I am asking now, if the officer admitted that he did 
do it — I am not saying any specific officer — would you cast your vote as a 
director to discharge him, or would you just tell him that you utterly abhor 
such a practice and allow him to go on through to the next election? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. My course would have to be governed, Mr. Chairman, 
by the facts as they develope<l, as considered in all their aspects, and I should 
use my influence always in every way to prevent that kind of practice. 

Mr. Walsh. Do you care to state, specifically, Mr. Rockefeller, whether or 
not if an executive officer admitted that in order to influence the officers after 
they were elected, as an officer of your company, he took part in an election, 
used money and used influence, and that ho admitted it, admitted it to you, 
would you, in that event, cast your vote to discharge the officer from the em- 
ployment of the company? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should think, without question, that any man who 
would do a dishonest act in one situation would do it in anotlier. I would not 
want him associatc'd with me. 

Chairman Walsh. Then do you mean by that, that your disinclination to 
have him associated with you would go so far ns for you to cast your vote as 
a director to discharge him from the service of tlie company? 

]\Ir. Rockefeller, Jr. I think I should want to use all the influence I had to 
•separate such a person from the corporation with which I was related. I 
would want to use my influence as far as possible to separate such a person 
from the management of the corporation in which I was interested. 

Chairman Walsh. Then I take it you would discharge him as the first step? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should assume that would he one of the steps, Mr. 
Chairman. I would not like to describe just what the course would be, but I 
certainly would not want to have him associated in the conduct of the business 
I was interested in or responsible for. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. Now, what other process of separation would 
there be, aside from the discharge from the company? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not know. 

Chairman Walsh. I read you a list yesterday of personal injuries and deaths 
of employees in the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., and tlie amounts that were paid 
to the injured persons or their survivors. Now, that was the list, I might 
inform you, that was furni.shed by the president of your company in Colorado; 
and* it contained the names or the eases of the last 25 persons killed or injured, 
running hack from November 2.5, 1914, and the amount that the companies paid 
them. I just state them for your information, to begin with. Are you aware 
of the fact there has been no verdict rendered in a case of an injured person 
or the survivors of a dead workman killed in your industry for the past 
23 years? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I am not. 

Chairman Walsh. In Huerfano County, has your attention ever been called 
to that fact, if it is a fact? 

Aft* T?r\r'WTr'inrT 1 trij Ti* Tf Hnc nAf" 

Chairman Walsh.' Would you believe, if such was the fact, and If the com- 
pany did exercise an Influence In elections, that there was a connection be- 
tween those two conditions? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not think I know enough of the situation to 
know, Mr. Chairman. But I can not too strongly express my view as utterly 
deploring and being opposed to anything that subverts or is antagonistic to or 
destructive of the full expre.ssIon of the principle of democratic government. 
You have desired me to answer In specific cases. I have not wanted to avoid 

Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 8 53 
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such answ€i-s, but I want you to niwlerstand me that my attitude Is abhorrent 
to that sort of thing, and my intluence would always be exercised against it. 

Chairman WaLvSH. Have you received letters from time to time, commimlca- 
tlons from injured persons, complaining against disability to receive compens.a- 
tion or to receive justice? 

Sir. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not recall any such letter from auy such person. 

Ctiairman Walsh. I read you n letter, handed me by Mr. Manly, of Janu- 
ary 17, 1915, as follows: 


“ Tour letter of the 14th received, and I wifi endeavor to answer your mie.i- 
tions. ^ 

“ I first went to work for tlie Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. August 4, 1003, a ^ 
a roll hand In the rod-mill department. While working in this department, T 
received my first injury, on August 29, 1903. While cutting off a bar a piece 
flew from the hot rod and bounced back, striking me in the right eye, splitting 
the eyeball, witli several minor burns. The result — blind In my right eye and 
disflgure<l for life. After I recovered John Y. Brooks, the superintendent In 
charge at the time, told me I would have a lifelong position with the Colorad o 
Fuel & Iron Co. 

“ The next injury I received was on August 15, 1906 — a sprained right 
limb, causetl by the company putting a wooden cover where there should have 
been an iron cover, over a grease box on a line shaft. I fell through this wood 
cover, my foot caught and twisted my leg. Thi.s injury resulted in a compound 
rupture of the ligaments and nerves, which is also incurable. 

“Tlie last injury I ret'eived was on the 21st of May, 1000. The company was 
at fault for putting an inexi>erionced man in a responsible position. Through 
his mistake I received a blow on the left knee from a hot rod, causing a broken 
cartilage in the knee. This knee botliers me greatly at tIincKS and will the rest 
of my life. 

“A^er this injury I had to come homo to my people In this city. After re- 
covering enough to do some light work, I tried to go hack to the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron to work, but they had no u'ork for me. Then I wrote to the claim agent 
In Denver, hut through moving around I lost his letter. I am sorry, as I would 
like very much to send It to you. He told me the Colorado Fuel & Iron could 
do nothing for me and sent me his deepest sympathy. Then I tided to in many 
ways get a personal interview with John D. Rockefeller, sr., but always failed. 
Tlien I wrote on two different occasions to Mr. .lohn D. Rockefeller, jr., at 
26 Broadway, New York, but received no answer. I tlnally wrote to William 
Jennings Bryan, f^ecrettirj’ of State, but received no reply. I then wrote to 
J. W. Bryan, Representative from Washington. I will send you his reply. 
I will also .send you the only letter I received In regard to this and in answer 
to all I wrote. If through your influence you could get some compensation for 
the crippled and disabled condition I am in, I would surely appreciate It and 
perhaps will he able in the future to do .something In return. I find it hard to 
find employment with any livable wages, for no one v:ant.s to have a cripple, 
and I have got to live and look out for my family, whicdi comes very hard at 
times. 

“Thanking yon for the interest that you have shown, and hoping to hear 
from you in the lu^fir future, I remain, 

“ Respectfully, yours, 


“AV. J. Dai-tox, 

J67 I^ost One hundred and ftflecnth Street, Cleveland, OhioJ' 


Mr. Rockefeller, J?-. May I ask to whom the letter Is addressed? 

Chairman Walsh. AVell, It is addressed to Mr. Basil M. Manly, Mr. Dalton 
having written in and saying ina.smucli as a hearing was to be had here he 
would like to call attention to his own condition. It Is one of the many letters 
received by Mr. Manly, and lie answered the letter and aske<l him to give hi.s 
statement In order to ascertain, if possible, what knowle<lge you gentlemen had 
of the conditions and what re.sponsiblIitles you felt therefor. Now, this is the 
letter he refers to as the only letter that he received: 


Forest Hill, 

Cleveland, Ohio, June 1912. 

I>EAa Sra : Answering youi*s of recent date addresseil to Mr. Rockefeller, we 
regret, but as Mr. Rockefeller Is here simply for rest and recreation he makes 
no appolnhnents to take up business matters. 
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Mr. Rockefeller does not personally consider questions of business or benevo- 
lence,^ having left these matters to Ills committee at No. 26 Bromlway, New 
York, since his retirement some 10 or l."» years ago. 

A^ery truly, yours, 

Habby D. Sims, i < er ) rt ^ n ' y . 

You don’t recall receiving the letter from Mr. Dalton or any oilier letters 
of a similar nature? 

Mr. Rockefeller. Jr. I do not. 

Qhairman Walsh. Would you be kind enough at the noon i‘ecess to ask 
whoever may have charge of tlie corresiioudence to produce any correspondence 
that may be with Mr. Dalton in your files? 

INIr. Rockefeller, .Tr. May I have the name in full, please? 

Chairman Walsh. William J. I^alton, 567 past One hundreil and fifteenth 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio. The letter from Mr. Harry 1>. Sims, secretary, is 
dated June 24, 1912. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. William J. Dalton. 567 One Inindred and iifteenth 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Chairman AValsii. Yes; Cleveland. Oliio. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. And the date of the other letter? 

Chairman Walsh. Tlie date of the other letter of Mr. Sims in reply to Mr. 
Dalton’s letter Is Juno 24. 

IMr. Rockefeller, Jr. And Mr. Dalton’s letter is of what date? 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Dalton’s lettiT is not here; the only letter quoted 
was the letter signed Mr. Harry D. Sims, secretary. 

Mr. RocKEi'ELLF,a, Jr. I tliouglit you read u letter of Mr. Dalton to Mr. 
Manly. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes — that I gave to you, but I am asking you to Iiave 
here the correspondence that may be in your file. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. AVbetlier we received any letter from ^Ir. Dalton? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; and any correspondence had witli Mr. Dalton or 
your seci’etaries may have had with him. 

IMr. Rockefeller, .Ir. It would be interesting to know wliat replies Mr. Dal- 
ton has recoiv(Ml from Mr. Bryan and other pt'ople. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, now, yon have that address, Mr. Rockefeller, and 
JMr. Dalton is a gentleman that secans to (‘xpress himself very clearly, a ml if 
you drop a note to Mr. Dalton he would undoubtedly let you know. We 
have no such replies. So I have no doubt that IVIr. Dalton would give you fur- 
ther information, Mr. Rockefeller. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes; thank you. 

Chairman Walsh. Do the superintendents of tlie Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 
dictate the selections of scIkm)1 -teachers? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That I do not know. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you think it would be proi>er for an industrial cor- 
poration engaged in an industry for profit to do that? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr, I should tliink it would be mo.st unfortunate. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you, as a director of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., 
have your attention called to the general orders issued by the oxwutive heads 
of the corporation in Colorado and posted at its mines? 

IMr. Rockefeller, .Tr, I do not. I think that is not customary in any organi- 
zation of the kind. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you think it ought to bo customary to know at least 
tlie general orders that are issued in writing by the superintendents ami other 
executive heads touching upon the relations of the company with its employees? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think it would be highly desirable, Mr. Clialrman, 
If it were possible. 

Chairman Walsh. Just one question before I get to that educational propo- 
sition. You made statements as to your lack of knowledge as to certain con- 
ditions yesterday on account of being pressed with other matters. Have you 
ever estimated the amount of time that It would take, and effort, to inform 
yourself fully as to all these conditions? 

Mr. Rockjctelleb, Jr. I have not had the time to make that estimate, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. In a general way, please describe how you are occupieti — 
how your time Is occupied. 

Mr. Rockefeller. Jr. I described in a general way yesterday, Mr. Chairman, 
that I devoted a consideruble portion of my time to directing, with others, 
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the interests of the several foundations which my father has established hnd 
in giving time to questions of investment. 

Cliairman Walsh, How much time would you say of your day is devoted 
to the foundation work? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It is so utterly Irregular, Mr. Chairman, that it would 
he difficult to say. I do not have an hour for this and an hour for that. Some- 
times I give a whole day to the matters of the foundations and sometimes I do 
not give any time to them, 

Cliairman Walsh. Have you over considered the question of delegating to 
some other body or department the duty of taking care either of the finantes 
or investments so that your attention might be turned directly on to the 
affairs of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., so far as the conditions of the workers 
in the industry are concerned? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have mwer thought of it just in that light, namely, 
the giving up of all tlie other interests which have seemed to come to me to 
look out for and devote myself solely to the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 

Chairman W^alsh. How many directors’ meetings of the three companies 
that you have mcntionetl would you say you have attended during the past 
year? 

Mr. Rockcteller, Jr. As I said, the Manhattan Railroad Co., I think, has a 
quarterly directors’ meeting. 1 think I have attended in the last year two, 
anyhow, and perhaps three of those meetings. 

Chairman Walsh. How long did it take? 

^ Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Well, as I said before, the duties of the directors are 
simply to see that the conditions of the lease are properly complied with, so 
that the meeting is not usually a long meeting. It is a question of reading the 
minutes of the last meeting and considering any detailed business that may 
come up. I suppose 15 or 20 minutes or half an hour. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, what other companies — the insurance company you 
mentioned — how many meetings of the directors of that company did you at- 
tend during 1914? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I couldn’t state, but I presume I have attended at least 
half of them, and they are held monthly. 

Chairman Walsh. And about how long do those meetings last? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Weil, I should think Iialf an hour would cover the 
usual meeting. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The meetings of the directors of the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron (Jo., as I stated ye.sterday, have been held in Colorado for a number of 
years past. Therefore I have attended none of those meetings. 

Chairman Walsh. On the question of what might be called the general con- 
dition of the workers in the industry in Colorado, do you believe that you 
could get reports touching upon all of these subjects and consider them, say- 
go over them — say, wltliln the week of the meeting of the board of directors, 
if it was held continuously that long? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Oh, I would suppose so. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you hear Mr. Ford testify when on the stand? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I was not so fortunate. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you read his testimony 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have just skimmed it. 

Chairman Walsh. How many men, when you are running full time — how 
many w'orkers are engaged in the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I could not state that, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Approximately how many? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. A number of thousaml. 

Chairman Walsh. Running normally and free-handed, I believe Mr. Welborn 
stated that there were about 15,000 employed in the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. In the (Jolorado Fuel & Iron Co. alone, or generally In 
the industry? 

Chairman Walsh. In the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., my recollection is, and 
Mr. Manly’s, I may be wrong about that, however, Mr. Rockefeller — - 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. (Interrupting). Well, I could- not give you that, because 
I do not recall. 

Chairman Walsh. I think the estimate is 6,000 in the mines and the balance 
scattered. Could you say within .several thousand how many employees there 
are in the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr, Rockeii ELLER, Jr. No; I would not know, Mr. Chairman. 
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Chairman Waish. Where are the properties of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co. located that are being worked at the present time — how many States? 

Mr. Rockei’ellek, Jr. You mean coal properties? • 

Chairman Walsh. Any properties of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. — coal 
properties, blast furnaces, or anything of the sort. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The coal properties, so far as I know, are in the State 
of Colorado. The blast furnaces are at Ihieblo. The iron property to which 
you referred yesterday is in Wyoming. I think there is some ownership in an 
iron property In Utah, though I am not sure. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it being worked at the present time? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, the suggestion was made by Mr. Ford here that 
he not only conducted tlie operations of that business, but that he had a de- 
partment of that business that even went so far as to find out how the men 
lived after they left the industry, and that there were 18,000 engaged in the 
industry, scattered all over the world. Did you read that, Mr. Rockefeller? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No; I did not. 

Chairman Walsh. Could a department be estahlislied under tlie board of 
directors of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. in the city of New York that would 
keep you thoroughly apprised of all conditions affecting your employees, whether 
at work in your mines, or as they might be affected by the social activities 
which you say you are compelled to undertake, such as the furnishing of 
schoolhouses and the like and the commissary? 

IVIr, Rockefeller, Jr. I think it would be entirely possible. INfay I point out, * 
Mr. Chairman, now that you have spoken of ^Ir. Ford, just this thing: I think 
Mr. Ford’s testimony revealed the fact that his company was making a great 
many millions of dollars a year in profits in addition to the wages paid and the 
moneys put back into the business. Of course, it would be possible, in entire 
justice to the stockholders, to cTovelop a very extensive sociological deparlraerlt 
at a high cost with such very satisfactory profits. I think you will agree that 
in the case of tlie Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., wliere the common-stock holders 
have had no return — well, for 12 or 14 years ; I don’t know when they ever did 
have a return — that the oflicers, in justice to Ihe stockholders as well as to the 
employees, must not increase the expenses of departments, however desirable, 
any more tlian is absolutely necessary. I think that is a fact which is proper 
to be coiisider(H;l in connection with comparing the two companies. 

Chairman Walsh. But when they undertake to indulge in these enterprises of 
a social nature tliat you have mentioned, growing out of the necessities on ac- 
count of tlie .isolation of the industry, would you not say that so far as the 
workers were concerned they should discharge that duty with understanding 
and with justice, and that what you said yesterday would apply to that situa- 
tion — that unless the well-being of the worker be talcen care of tlie industry 
should be abandonetl? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It may come to that with this industry. We can not 
go on indefinitely without profits. The stockholders would naturally want to 
withdraw tiielr money. It may come to that. It will be a question, probably, 
Whether the workers would prefer that the industry be closecl. 

Chairman Walsh. My question was, Was tliat one of the duties that you 
would feel ought to be discharged If the indutry was to go on? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Why, certainly, Mr. Chairman ; and that is what the 
officers are trying to do, so far as I understand it. They may not be doing all 
that they should do or doing it In the heist way. Few of us are ; but that they 
are trying, I certainly tliink is clear. And the alternative would be as to 
whether they should disregard that duty entirely and provide no such facilities. 
For myself, as a director — I was saying, Mr. Chairman, that perhaps the alterna- 
tive should be that the officers should abandon the effort to provide these facili- 
ties to which you refer; but for myself I, as a director, would feel that it was 
better to perform and deal with those obligations fairly well than not to deal 
with them at all. Of course, the ideal thing would be to deal with them in the 
very best and most satisfactory way. 

Chairman Walsh. What effort have you made personally to reach the ideal 
which you have expressed? 

Mrj Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Chairman, that is a matter which we have left to 
the executive officers, and I can only believe that according to the opportunity 
ami ability which they have they are undertaking to discharge that important 
responsibility. 
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Ohalnuan Waish. Am I to take from that that that matter having been left 
to the executive officers that you have made iio effort toward reaching that 
ideal, so far as your i)ersonal effort is concerned? 

Mr. RocKKi’ELu<:R, Jr. I have not supposed that a director could take up on the 
ground and undertake personally to direct such matters. But now that this 
and other matters of a similar nature have been si>ecifically called to my atten- 
tion through the courtesy of the commission, they are matters which I shall 
very naturally take up with great care as the opportunity presents itself. 

Chairnian Walsh. Were there matters brought out and called to your atten- 
tion by this commission that wi‘re not brought out to your attention by the inves- 
tigation by the committee of Congress? 

Mr. Uof’KEFELLEH, Jr. I have never road the full testimony of that investiga- 
tion, Mr. Chairman, which is exceedingly voluminous. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you i-ead the accounts of it published in the New York 
newspapers ? 

Mr. UOCKEFELLEB, Jr. Only just ns I say— the headlines, and that sort of 
thing. 

Cliairman Walsh. In your office have you a branch of your publicity depart- 
ment which collects the clippings from newspai>ers touching on matters affecting 
your imlustries? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Y’ou mean all industry? 

Chairman Walsh. Your imlustries. 

l^Ir. Rockefeller. Jr. Are you speaking in the plural or referring to the Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Chairman Walsh. I say your industries ; that would include others as well 
as the C-olonido Fuel & Iron Co. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No; we have not liad such a bureau. 

Chairman Walsh. But you have a department in your office which takes the 
clippings covering what lliings might be in the ’newspapers regarding the Colo- 
rado Fuel Iron Co. and the Colorado situation? 

Mr. Rockefe].ler, Jr. Since the .strike came on and since the events which de- 
veloped out of that have occiirretl I have myself in n^adlng the papers, when- 
ever I have se(m anything that had a direct bearing, made It a point to have 
such items cut out and kept. 

Chairman Walsh. You say you did not read the congressional record or 
transcript of the evidence taken by tJie congrcssi(»ual committee? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No. 

Chairman Walsh. And did you read the details published in the New York 
newspapers concerning the alleged testiimmy brought out? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. There was such a mass of matter that came out in the 
papers and other publications at that time that I did not undertake to read 
it all. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you rend the headlines? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I did; I read the inurnlug and evening papers. Other 
than that I did not. I did not undertake to read it all. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you read the headlines? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I did, as I read the morning and evening i)apers. 
Other than that 1 did not. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Do you not read aiiylhing but the headlines about the 
matters that took place in Colorado as brought out in the hearing of the Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining? 

Mr. Roc’kefeller, Jr. You asked me if I had read tlie testimony or comments 
on the testimony. I have not read them. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you read the editorial notes In the newspapers in 
regard to matters growing out of dealings of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. with 
its employees, and what might be called the Colorado situation? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not take'all the i)apers with that in view; but 
the papers I do currently read. I read the editorials, and am apt, of course, 
to see them. 

Chairman Walsh. What papers do you currently read? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That is rather an embarrjissing question to ask me 
in the presence of the fraternity of the press. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, I don’t think that these gentlemen-— that it will 
make much difference to them. Just go ahead and tell us. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Well, with ni^oiogies to them, I will sny that I usually 
read the Times in the morning and the Sun and the Post in the evening. 
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Chairman Walsh. Now, Mr. E. H. Weitzol is the general sui)er In tendon t of 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Kockkfeller, Jr. He is the general superintendent of the eoal depart- 
ment of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 

Chairman Walsh. Of the coal department. Was yoiir attenlion over called 
to a general letter issued by him to all superintendents dated July 2, 1912, 
notifying them in their capacities as .superintendents and school directors tliat 
one Walter Merritt had been appointed suiier visor to camp schools, and re- 
questing all superintendents to .send the names of the ajudicants for school- 
teachers to Mr. Merritt, and that in future the selection of teachers .should be 
taken up with Mr. Merritt before any selection Is made? 

Mr. IlocKEFELLER, Ji*. No ; I never heard of that letter. 

Chairman Walsh. You never heard of that? If it were true, would you, 
in your capacity as a director, take action in accorilanc(‘ with your views on 
that .subject as expressed a few moments ago? 

Mr. KocKEFELrA:R, Jr. May I just say this, Mr. Chairman, to make that situ- 
ation a little clearer? I don’t know whether the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. in any 
of its more isolated mines supports a school-teacher or not. If it does, I .should 
think that the olhcers of the company would nalurally be resi)on.sibIe for the 
selection of the incumbent of that position. Now, in .so far as tliat might be 
the condition, I would say that they were entirely justilied in so doing. 

In a community where the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. did not .siipi>ort such a 
teacher, and where it made no contribution toward the support of the teacher, 
I should think the company as a company should imtiirally not have anything 
to do with the .selection of the teacher. But it may very possibly be that the 
officials of the company in that community would have responsibilities as citi- 
zens which might lead them to make .suggestions in .such matters. I nm siieak- 
ing in a hypothetical way, l>ecause I do not know the facts. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you believe timt an industrial company engjiged in 
business for profit alone under any i)retext should select the teachers for the 
children of the employees of that company? 

l\rr. Rockefeller, .Jr. My previoii.s answer wa.s intended to cover that, Mr. 
Chairman. If it was in an isolated community of which tlie company owned all 
the property and the inhabitants of which were all omploy(^.s of the company, 
and there was no one cl.se to supply the teacher and there would be no teacher 
unless the company paid the teacher, I should thbik it was not only proi>er 
but the duty of the company to .select Its teacher and to have its local officials 
use their best judgment in making the selection. I do not st^e how else a 
teacher could be provided. 

Chairman Walsh. Then you do believe that an exigency might ari.se in 
which an industrial company, organized for profit, iniglit provide all of the 
school-teachers, following your logic, for all of the children of the workers in 
that industry? 

air. Rockef’elleu, Jr. If it wore true, following the logic, that every town In 
which the workers of the industry lived was inhabited .solely by those workers, 
and there was no machinery of the town or money of the town to supply the 
teachers, that would be true. The alternative, Mr. Chairman, woiid be — it 
seems to me that the alternative would be to have no schools; and as between 
the two, without knowing definitely the condition, s, I .should think it was better 
to have a school even under the management of the company. 

Chairman Walsh. I do not ex.actly understand what you mean, that there is 
no money In the town. There is no money, of course, except as raised by tax- 
ation for public purposes, but why should not there be any money in one of 
your towns or camps any more than in other villages? 

Mr. Rockefellkb, Jr. What I meant by that was that a small community 
in an Isolated part Of the community, where just workers gatheied — 50 or KKl 
or 200 of them — might not have so develoi)ed as a social community that it 
could supply the things which It would much profit b^' and which it would be 
desirable for it to have. 

Chairman Walsh. Why should not there be money in a town where there 
are workers? Isn’t that the way money should come? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I am not saying why there should not be. I am .saying 
if there was not. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that true in any of your towns in CVdorado? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t know. 

Clmirman Walsh, You are aware, are you notr that the towns we speak of — 
all of your camps— had much more than 50 or a hundred ixjople in them? 
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Mr. Rockefellee, Jr. I am not aware of the ix>pulatlon of those camps. 
May I just say on this point, Mr. Chairman, that it is not the province of an 
industrial corporation to run schools and churches. It is not a line of activity 
that a corporation would naturally choose; hut I ask, Is it not better, if they 
can not be provided in some other way, for them to be so provided? And, of 
course, the officers simply use their judgment in a matter of that kind. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you say you read all the bulletins written by 
Mr. Leo after they were published? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I saw them all, and I very probably did read them; 
but I would not make that definite statement, because I don’t recall. 

Chairman Waekh. And they were assuming or undertaking to publish what 
you callt^l the facts concerning the struggle in Colorado? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I was not undertaking to publish them, Mr. Chairman. 
The coal operators in Colorado were so undertaking, and I was glad to be of 
any service in helping them to find a person to assist In that matter. 

Chairman Walsh. But you were furnishing the writer to publish them and 
undertaking to pay him if the operators did not pay him? 

Mr. Rockefei.ler, Jr. I was glad to render any assistance in my power to 
make public wlmt seemed to me an important thing in the public Interest. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you notice that Mr. Lee, In his bulletin, referred in 
many places to what he called the obnoxious and tyrannical check-off system — 
that is, the system of deducting the union dues and fines before the men re- 
ceived their pay, and that that was fundamentally wrong? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. If you will allow me, ^Ir. Chairman, that the situa- 
tion with reference to Mr. Lee may not be misunderstood, may I say that Mr. 
Lee was not responsible for the bulletins? He acted in preparing, in getting 
together the data, which was published in every instance over the signatures 
of the operators’ committee, individually or collectively, the full responsi- 
bility for which was taken by the operators’ committee. Individually and col- 
lectively. I simply wanted to make that statement so that Mr. Leo’s relation- 
ship may not be misunderstood. May I ask you to repeat the question you put 
in connection with the matter? 

Chairman Walsh. Did you read what was written in the bulletin contain- 
ing the alleged facts concerning Colorado, where it was stated In a number of 
instances that the check-off system was obnoxious and tyrannical, the check-off 
system being the custom of deducting the union dues from the salaries of the 
workmen and paying them over to the union? 

I^Ir. Rockefeller, Jr, I don’t recall seeing that in the bulletins, but I very 
probably did. 

Chairman Walsh. You arc acquainted with the system? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have heard the system described. 

Chairman Walsh. And the characterization of the system, as described in 
the bulletin by the conmiittoe of operators, meets with your approval, does it — 
that it is tyrannical and obnoxious? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That was a statement made by the coal operators, who 
knew the facts in the case. 

Chairman Walsh. What do you think about it? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr, I am not in a position to say. I am not iii possession 
of the facts in the case; I do not feel that I could express any opinion that 
would be of any value on that subject. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you not feel any personal responsibility for the alleged 
facts and characterization of men, motives, and tilings In this bulletin, due to 
the fact that the money for actually writing the same was paid by your father? 

3dr. Rockefeller, Jr. I assume no such responsibility, Mr. Chairman, but so 
far as the point Is concerned, without knowing anything about the facts, I 
should think that any company would somewhat hesitate to deduct from the 
wages of Its men In the interest of some other institution. Just a passing 
observation. I do not know anything about the facts. 

Chairman Walsh. Why? Why would they hesitate if a man agreed that It 
should be deducted from his wages? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Well, I do not know why they should take it upon 
themselves to make payments on his behalf, but then it is a matter I ought 
not perhaps to have introduced myself, because I do not feel competent to 
discuss it 

Chairman Walsh. Were you aware of the fact, or are you aware of the fact 
that the Colorado Supply Co. has such deductions made from the wages of the 
men covering bills at their stores? 
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Mr. RocKj:rELLEii, Jr, I am not familiar with the details of the management 

Chairman Walsh. Were you familiar with the fact that by that system de- 
ductions of money to pay for the conduct of the hospitals for your company is 
raised ? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I am not familiar with that 

Chairman Walsh. Are you fandliar with the fact that in some of those 
camps the water is sold to the inhabitants, to the workers, and that where 
water is sold to them the money is collected by the check-off system, by deduct- 
ing it from the wages? 

!Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have no knowledge of that, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you ever seen what is calfed a cliock that is given 
to the workingmen in the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., showing his earnings and 
wliat amounts may be taken from them? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No. 

Chairman Walsh. l?y the company? 

Mr. Rockefeller, .Ir. I have not. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Idanly 1ms just handed me a chock of this Mr. W. J. 
Dalton, who sent them In with his letter, and suggested it be offered in the 
record and turned over to you. I see that first a blank is left for the work, 
the number of tons and the amount earned; tlicn there is a space left and a 
memoranda for the following deductions: Brass check, hospital, c()ini)any, rent, 
labor advances, coal, store, insurance, lime check, with a place for the total 
deductions. Do you believe tliat a corporation is justified in maintaining what 
is mentioned in the law and known in industry as a blacklist? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Would you deline that Mr. Chairman, so that I may 
understand it? 

Chairman Walsh. I will define it to ho a list of men that for certain reasons 
are considered U!id(‘sirable, and tliat list kei)t open to the Inspection, or at 
least open to the access, of other companies that might also be employing 
labor. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That is a matter that I never have had any knowledge 
of. I should think that every company would need to take proper means to 
see that men who had not proved efliciont, or for some reason were nmlosirable 
in that company, were not reemployed In its other departments. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you believe tliat the list should be sent to other com- 
panies that might wish to employ labor? 

Mr, Rockefeller, Jr. Personally, I should say no. 

Chairman Walsh. Is such a list maintained by any of the industries — com- 
panies, being tliose in which you are a director? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Not that 1 know of, Mr. Chairnuin. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you believe that a man otlierwise — a man wlio is 
perfectly law-abiding and a good citizen should be discharged from an employ- 
ment on account of tlic views he lield on the labor question? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think every man is entitled to hold siicli views as he 
sees fit as long as he does not Interfere with similar rights on the part of his 
colaborers and associates. 

Chairman Walsh. Has the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. a form card for now 
employees that has a place for their name, description, and views on the labor 
question? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not know. 

Chairman Walsh. I am going to ask you a few specific, general questions 
not applied to your views; probably ask you to analyze tliem a little deeper, 
as given upon yesterday. Do you believe in the principle of democracy in 
political government? That is, the principle that citizens should be allowed to 
have a compelling voice in determining the governmental conditions that affect 
their lives? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. iMost certainly I do. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you believe this same principle should be applied to 
the organization of industry? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. To questions of industry? I don’t quite get the point. 

Chairman Walsh. You believe in the principle of democracy In political 
government — namely, that citizens should have a compelling voice In determin- 
ing the conditions that affect their lives — you say that you do? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, I say, do you believe In that same principle in its 
application to the organization of industry? 
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Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do moj^t licartlly so far as it does not come In conflict 
with other interests — the smne as any political situation must be regarded. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you believe that the employing interests can be trusted 
to safeguard voluntarily at all times the interests and rights of workingmen 
in their industries? 

]Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think it is highly desirable that the laborers-i-the 
workers should he participants in tlie consideration of all questions pertain- 
ing to their living and working conditions, wages, and so fortli, and my view 
along that line is indicated In my having suggested to the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co. othcers some months since that steps be taken to develop such machinery. 
I heartily approve of it. . 

Chairman WxVlsh. My question was, do you believe that the employing in- 
terests can be trusted to safeguard voluntarily at all times the Interests and 
rights of the men? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think, IMr. Chairman, that the employees should have a 
voice. 

Ohairmau Walsh. I will ask you the question again. T do not wish to be 
persistent, but I will ask the question once more. Do you believe the employ- 
ing Interests can be trusted to safeguard voluntarily at all times the interests 
and riglits of the workingiuen? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr, I think anything whicli helps them in doing that is 
always desirable. 

Chairman Wal.sii. Is that all you care to say iu answer to that question? 

Mr. Rockefellfjr, Jr. I am trying to make my thought just as clear as I 
can. 

Chairman Walsh. Perhaps I will depart from the rule which I have laid 
down, and ask it once more. I will ask you whether you can answer it yes 

Air. Rockefeller, Jr. (interrupting). Air. Chairman, I have not given exten- 
sive thouglit to a gr('at many of tlu'se general basic questions you are discussing, 
and while I have expressed my general views, it would seem hardly tit for me 
to try to make pronouncenieuts on certain i)rinciples that I have not considered 
with full care and thought. It is not that I am desirous at all of evading or 
avoiding any of your questions. I am trying to give my vie\\'s and at the same 
time not express opinions on matter.s wliich I liave not carefully and fully 
gone into. My opinion, thu.s expi*essed, would be of no value to you, I fancy. 

Chairman Walsh. Very well, tlien I will ask you the question and ask you 
please to answer it yes or no, or .say that you do not care to do so. Do yon 
believe that the employing Interests can be truste<l to safeguard voluntarily 
at all time the interests and rights of the working men? 

Air. Rockefeller, Jr. I should be glad to answer it dii’c^'tly, l)\it I can not 
and express my views. 

Chairman Walsh. I will proceed tlien to another question. Without an 
organization of workmen, equipiwvl to make its demands effective, when these 
demands are ju.st, what reeour.se l)as the individual workmen against injustice? 

Air. Rocket- ELLER, Jr. Your qm‘stion is a broad question that I Iiave — that 
I am not sutiicieiitly familiar with to make a proiiouucomeiTt on. It would 
be very simple for me to say yes or n(» to any of these questions, but I have 
as.sumed that you wish me to oxpre.ss views only where I liavo tliem and do not 
want me to answer carelessly or make expressions which are not backed up 
with careful thought. 

Chairman Walsh. Certainly not. So far as I am concerped, I shall l>e con- 
tent with your statement that you do not care to answer those or that you 
have no views or amswer in any way you wish to make au.swer. I would not 
indicate by a question any end that might be desired in an answer, but neces- 
sarily some of tho.se question.s are asked in a very loading form. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I am anxious to give my views on any questions asked, 
wliere I have them, but where I have not formulated such views I do not sup- 
pose the commission would care to have me make an expression. 

Chairman Walsh. No; and if you should ask me for a suggestion, I would 
suggest that you answer the questioas yes or no, or state that you have no 
views on the subject or do not care to give them, 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I Imve not formulated views on the subject ; and I shall 
be glad .to act on your suggestions. 

Chairman Walsh. Is tlie individual workman with a family able u-sually to 
choose the place and character of his employment? 
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Mr. Rockefellee, Jr. Not ahraj-s. If he has got a family, 'it is mwh more 
difficult for him to choo.se. It would also deijend on his wages whether he 
could move from one place to anotlier. 

Chairman Walsh. It was stated in Colorado by a gentleman at the hca«l of 
a large industry, and I will say that it is not yours, that the way the subject 
should be dealt with was the w'ay tliat the sale of ordinary matters of com- 
merce Is conducted; that is, if a man went into a store to buy good.s — a retail 
store — and wms not satisfied with the prices and conditions of the sale, that 
he might retire. Likewise, that a workman could go into a place and ask for 
wwk and if he was not satisfied with the terms and conditions, that he could 
likewise retire. Am I to take it tliat joii sev a differeiu’e in those two situa- 
tions, and tliat especially in the development of iijojlern industry In a large and 
concentrated form, such a.s you have to-<lay, that the w'orkmaii does approxi- 
mately choose the conditions of his employment? 

Mr. RocKEiTxi.EK, Jr. I think very frequently he would he iinahle to do so. 

Chairman Walsh. And eould iud a political monarcliy or despotism be 
justified logically on that ground that those ])er.soiis who oiijected to that *form 
of governmeul could move elsewhere? |Xo answer.] In the developmeut of 
modern industry and in our present €*(‘onomic condition is that not liniiossible 
for the employee in .S(‘eking eniploynient? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Frequently he can ami frequently lie can not. 

Now. will you please put the ollua- question again? 

Chairman Walsh. Will the reporter please read that qne-<tlou? 

The Reporter (reading) : 

“And could not a political monarchy or despotism he Ju.slitieil logimlly on 
that ground that those persons who ohjecte<l to that ioiaii of goNerumeut 
could move elsew'liere? ” 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have not .studied the question of government sul’i- 
ciently to allow me to answ'or that question intelligently. 

Chairman Walsh. I believe you stateil that you wore in favor of collective 
bargaining? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I did. 

Chairman Walsh, Unless collective bargaining in .some form Is had the 
employee is at tlie absolute mercy of Ids employer, is lie iiol ? 

Mr. Rockefei.ler, .)r. I should not lie ahh* to pass an opinion there. I shouhl 
think his inlluence was much stronger when he was able bargain with his 
fellow’s. 

Chairman Walsh. You woiihl not la* ahh' to pass an opinion on that, for 
w'hat reason? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not know all of the circumstances tiiat might 
develop. P^or instance, there might hi* a company wliere, as fivipiently hap- 
pens, the question of W’uges is taken care of in an entirely satisfactory and 
appropriate wuiy w itliout tlie intervention of tho worlcers. 

Chairman Walsh. That w’ouhl he a case of the emplojer being just ami 
kind? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Rut if the employer was not just atid kind, w’hat I say 
is the employee is at the mercy — I don’t .suggest tliat he extends it in a benefi- 
cent w^ay, but he would be at the mercy of the employer? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think he wiadd. 

Chairman Walsh. You read that also, did you not, in tia* examination of Mr. 
Welborn, W'ho has the first-hand loucli with >our industry in Colorado — your 
president — tUd you read tliat part of ld.s te.stimony where he stated that the 
employees were at the mercy of the emidoyers wliere there was not collective 
bargaining? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not recall It. 

(.Tlinirinan Walsh. Do you recall the passage in his baiter to you of August 
20 , 1914 , W’here he stated : 

“ So far as w’e know there w’ns In our employ at the time of the strike luit 
one superintendent wiio was imnecmsarlly arbitrary or .severe with his men. 
He had shown a disiiosition, as well as an ability, to improve and becaii.se of his 
general fitness in other directions w'us retalneci in our service until very 
recently.” 

Would you not consider that a concrete Illustration of the potential power 
for injiistice In the liands of a company, sucli ns the Colorado P’uel & Irmi Co., 
where there was no organization? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It would illustrate the possibility. 
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Chairman Walsh. It would be a concrete case, would It not, where your 
superintendent writes there was a man unnecessarily arbitrary and severe but 
had other qualities which made it wise to retain him in your employ? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. And I think if this present system that is now in vogue 
in the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. was then in vogue that man would have been 
discovped sooner. I think it is desirable that such a man should not exist. 

Chairman Walsti. Do you believe that a committee of employers, such as 
suggested by Mr. W. li. Mackenzie King, Mr. Starr J. Murphy, and Mr. Welborn, 
would be sufficient to safeguard the welfare of the men without some organiza- 
tion of the men behind it? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Of that I can not speak. The plan which had been 
entered into by the men and the employees of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. is 
in effect an organization, I assume. How satisfactorily it will work, what ad- 
ditional features may be added as time goes on, I do not know; but I feel that 
the management, and I know that the directors, are anxious to proceed in de- 
veloping the plan as rapidly as the conditions at the different places may so 
suggest. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you believe that organized labor can act effectively 
unless it has funds and is in a position to call a strike as a last resort, with 
the support of a national organization? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should think it ought to be, that it ought to be effec- 
tive. 

Chairman Walsh. Without liaving a national organization behind it? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. 1 do not see why it could not. It seems to me that 
such an organization ought to entirely do away with the ill will which arises 
so often simply because there is no opportunity to come in contact — to have con- 
tact between the employee and the olHcers of ibe company. 

Chairman Walsh. I will read Mr. Welborn’s views upon collective bargain- 
ing and ascertain if you will be kind enough to state whether or not tliey con- 
tain what might be called your detinition of tlie term “ collective bargaining,” 
Mr. WeH)orn testified before this commission as follows: “I think if two or 
tliroe men go to a superintendent or manager with suggestions or grievances, 
whatever you may call them, that are not wholly individual, tliat in a way 
represents collective bargaining.” Would you consider that an exercise of the 
principle of collective bargaining? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Chairman, I have not undertaken to define the prin- 
ciple of collective bargaining. I mentioned it in my paper as one of tlie things 
which labor organization.s undertake to promote in the interests of labor. Just 
what its definition Is, what varieties of it there are, I do not know. 

Cliairmari Walsh. I see in your statement that you favor collective bar- 
gaining? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I did not put it that way. I said I favored the organi- 
zation of men. I ilid not venture to suggest what organization, because I feel 
myself unable, from lack of knowledge of those matters, to suggest, but what- 
ever organization would properly safeguard their interests, as I went on to 
describe. I did not make any statement as to my own view, because I had none 
on collective bargaining as one of the things which the organization of labor 
often takes on. 

Chairman Walsti. What did you mean by the expression “collective bar- 
gaining ” as contained in the statement which you made to the commission on 
yesterday? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I meant simply in a general way, a bargaining of em- 
ployees together. I had not thought it out to have in mind any general plan. 

I am simply familiar with the general form of collective bargaining, which 
means, in my mind, the employees in groups or masses bargaining together. 

Chairman Walsh. I notice tliat Mr. Welborn wrote to Mr. Starr J. Murphy, 
under date of October 9, as follows — October 9, 1914, as follows : 

“There are some mines at wliich undoubte<ily our managers could select 
three miners who would be glad and could be safely depended upon to assume 
the responsibility suggested by you and would In every sense of the word be 
pafe. In considering this forward work, which I feel we must certainly keep 
In mind, I am impressed with the Importance of so composing whatever com- 
mittees are found advisable as to make it appear that tliey all represent the 
same Interest. In other wonls, that there is but one interest which is In every 
sense of -the word common yet having It understood that the committee is as 
free to consider any complaints or grievances of tlie men as though It w'ere one 
entirely of their own selection.” 
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Would you call that the principle of collective bargaining? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. I am not undertaking to describe that principle, be- 
cause I do not feel competent to. But the fact Is that Mr. Welborn’s own view 
has developed since the writing of that letter and a more extensive plan has 
appealed to him as a wiser thing than the plan he outlined, which other and 
more extensive plan he has adopte<I. When I say “ other ” I mean the plan in 
which the representatives of the men were not appointed by the company as 
there outlined, but the men in each mine were invited to meet In mass meet- 
ing as stated in the circular which I quoted here yestenlay, no superintendents 
or pit bosses being present, and then eleet by ballot their representatives. 

Chairman Walsh. What would you say is the substance of the principle of 
collective bargaining? 

Mr. Rockefeller, .Tr. I should not be able to describe it, Mr. Chairman. I 
have not dealt with the question sufficiently. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there a claimed right existing in society to do upon 
the part of the workers that which they designate the rights of collective bar- 
gaining, to your knowledge? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I liear that term used, but T am not able to define It. 

Chairman Walsh. What sort of collective bargaining did you have in mind, 
^Ir. Rockefeller, when you wrote this .statement which was submitted to the 
commission yesterday? 

]\Ir. Rockefeller, Jr. Simply the general thought, whicli I have already 
undertaken to express, that it means bargaining by men in larger or smaller 
groups. I had not attempted to formulate an idea. I was not trying to 
discuss collective bargaining, but simply mentioned it in that paper as one 
of the methods which the organizations of labor adopted. 

Chairman Walsh. I will read you an extract first. Do you think — I will 
ask you this: Do you think it would be proper for any person acting on 
behalf of the Rockefeller Foundation to undertake, by influence' or suggestion, 
to determine labor supply in a particular industry such fis in Colorado, to 
determine the policies of your company as to labor supply in an industry such 
as the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. There has never been any disposition on the part of 
the directors of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., so far as they arc any of them 
related as individuals, to the foundation, to formulate labor policies. 

Chairman Walsh. Would it be proper for any man to be paid out of the 
funds of tlie fonmlation to do work for tlie foundation and undertake to 
lay down the rules which govern the labor supply in a particular private 
Industry in which a large amount of stocks and bonds were owned by those 
whom you represent? 

Mr, Rockefeller, Jr. There would bo no disposition. There is no connection 
between the Rockefeller Foundation and the labor policies of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co., or either I do not got the point. 

Chairman Walsh. I will road you an extract from a letter of McKenzie 
King, of whom you have spoken, dated August 11, as follows: 

“ In certain industries it is going to be easier on account of the war in 
Europe ” — 

As he had explained earlier in the letter — 

“ to find all the laborers they desire and unions will be confronted with a 
new problem. Recognition simply for the sake of recognition is going to be 
seen to be less pressing ns an immediatate end than that of malntainng 
standards already existing.” 

Do you recall that statement? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr, I would appreciate it, Mr. Chairman, if you would 
rend the whole letter so as to make the matter so much fresher In my mind. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. I will read the whole letter and then go 
back and take up certain portions. 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. Thank you. 

Chairman Walsh, It is dated the IDh of August. I will ask you a pre- 
liminary question, too. Mr. McKenzie King Is employed by the foundation; 
is he? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. IMr. McKenzie King is employed by the foundation. 

Chairman Walsh, And his corapemsation is paid out of the income from the 
hundred millions of dollars given by your father to the foundation? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The Rockefeller Foundation. 

Chairman Walsh. And he is not an adviser of your company in the Invest- 
ments; he is not on the general staff? 
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]\rr. IIockkfeijj:b, Jr, He i» not. 

Chairman Walsh. Or on the general staff of your father, anti he has no 
connection with any corporation in which you are interesteii, to your kuowi- 
edge? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. He has not. 

Chairman Walsh. Now the question at issue, you have stated, in Colorado, 
w'as recognition of the union; was it not? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. That is what I understand. 

Chairman Walsh. And the substance of the strike, so far ns its outcome 
was concerned, as between you and your employees, was the question alone 
of labor supply, w’asn’t it; getting the men to operate your mines peacefully? 

Mr. Rockefellfji, Jr. The question of the recognition of the unioti, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Chairman Walsh. I know that was the question; you say, of contention 
between you. But the result, tlie only result interesting to you after that 
was stated was the continued peaceful <»peration of your mines? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. Tliat is wliat we want, tlie continued peaceful opera- 
tion. 

Chairman Walsh. Tliat is what you want, and that outcome, of course, 
depended upon the labor supply — is that correct? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It has never h(‘en diflicult to got all the labor that has 
been needed, Mr, Chairman, in spite of conditions. The unfortunate .situation 
now is that the companies are not able, as I am advised, to employ all of the 
men who formerly worked for them, or whom otherwise they would l)e glad 
to take back, because the business conditions are such as not to justify the 
running of the mines at full capacity. 

Chairman Walsh. And the only thing after the contention arose uas the 
labor supply to operate the mines peacefully, was it noi? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. Will you ask tliat once more, please? I did not get tlie 
point of the question. 

Chairman Walsh. You had a falling out, as I understand, and a strike was 
called by the United Mine W'orkers of America in your Colorado mines. You 
have staled that the point of difference between the employees that went upon 
the strike, represented by the oflk’ers of the United Mine Workers, was tlie 
right of recognition of that union? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. Tliat is wliat I understand. 

Chairman Walsh. That is wliat you understand the condition was? After 
the contention arose it was your desire to be permitted peacefully, as I under- 
stand you to say, to operate your mines to the capacity which the situation 
of the trade demanded? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. That is always our desire. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, it was in that in.stauce? 

Mr. Rockefeller, .Tr. Certainly; It was not cliangetl. 

Chairman Walsh. So tliut the only tiling >ou needed to operate your mines 
were the employees necessary? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. We needed peaceful conditions under which they could 
work. 

Chairman Walsh. I said that to operate your mines in peace. 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Naturally the men would liave to operate jour mines in 
peace? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. Peace and employees are the two necessary factor.s. 

Chairman Wal.sii. So that tlie final consideration was simply one of labor 
supply? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. Mr. Chairman, of course, you have to have the demand 
for the output as well as the labor supply. 

Chairman Walsh. Certainly. 

■Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. As well as conditions which permit that. 

Chairman Walsh. I stated specifically in my question that labor supply 
necessary to pro<luce what was demanded by the trade? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes; it was necessary to have iieaceful conditions and 
Isdmr. 

Chairman Walsh. And labor supply. So that was in Its last analysis merely 
a question of labor supply, so far as operating the mines Is concertte<l, after the 
contention arose? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. After peaceful romlltious were maintalneil, certainly. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, of course, we are assuming peaceful conditions In all 
of our questions. 
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Mr, Rockefellee, Jr. But through the strike — we can not assume 

(Jhairmaii Walsh. All right, if we can not agree on the phrasing of that. I 
am trying to make myself clear, and I do not seem to be able, so I will leave 
the subject. 

Mr. Rockefellee, Jr. I am trying to give you the facts just as clearly as I 
can. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes: I think you are. You have so refined It under the 
question of words it is impossible for me to make it clear, so I will drop the 
question. 

Mr, Rockefellee, Jr. Only because during the time of the strike peaceful 
conditions did not exist, and it is difficult to divorce the Iwo. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, if it is satisfactory to you, I will drop the matter. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes; certainly. 

Chairman Walsh. And, perhaps, come back to It again when I get the I(‘tter 
of air. King. What re.sponsi»)ility do joii feel as a director for the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. on the question of violence of statute law, if any, hy the 
executive officers in Colorado? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. t feel a responsiltilliy in any corporation In which I am 
a director or a stockhohler to use my full infliuMice to prevent such violations 
by any officers. 

Chairman Walsh. And if a law of the Stat<" was violated— and I will leave 
the Colorado Fuel Sc Iron (Nl ont of the question for the moment — do you b('- 
lleve that It is the duty of a dln’ctor upon ascertaining that to st^parate the 
violator of the law from the Fervi('o of the compniiy in which he is a director? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. On general principles, of course I do. 

Chairman Walsh. On general princ|[)ies. W(‘1I, as a matter of direct anpli- 
cation, do you believe that if the attcjdion of a <lin'ctor is cnllod to the violation, 
a specific violation of the statute law by an cxectilive officer, that he should 
at once take slops to get that man aw'ay from any connection w’itli liis company? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should think so, ]\Tr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you observed charges that were made by certain 
employees of the Colora<lo Fuel & Ir<m Co. with reference to the violation of the 
statute law of Colora^lo by the oxeculive ofiicers? 

5Ir. Rockefeller, Jr. Have I so observed? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir. 

I\Ir. Rockefeller, Jr. I have not. 

Chairman Walsh. Has any .sucii tiling been called to yoiir attention? 

;RIr. Rockefeller, Jr. It has not. 

Chairman Walsh. Did yon read the grievances of the employt'os of (In* Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron Co. .siibmilted to the governor of Colorado? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t know whether I did or not, "Mr. Chairman. I 
have read many of the. .statements that were ma<le. 

Chairman Walsh. Has your attention over been called to the claim on the 
part of your employees that certain State laws of Colorado w’ere persistently 
violated by the executive ofiicers of that company? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It has not. 

Chairman Walsh. Has your attention ever Ijocn called to the allegcMl fact 
that certain law's of the State of Colorado were violated by your executive 
officers? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It lias not. 

Chairman Walsh. If your attention was called to any such occurrence or sit- 
uation in tho past in acconlant'O with what you staled a few' moments ago, 
would you proceed as a director to have that officer discharger!? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That certainly would be my feeling, Mr. Chairman; but 
it might have occurred that a Inw' hail been violated w'ithoiit the officer knowing 
it. Therefore, I w'ould not be justified In determining in advance what my 
action would be. I should want to know' all tho facts. 

Chairman Walsh. If a law had been persistently violated by the officer him- 
self, would you cast your vote to discharge him as a director? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I certainly would not w ant any officer to be connecterl 
with any company I was related to that was persistently violating the law, with 
his knowledge. 

Chairman Walsh. Tlien, would you ca.st your vote as a director to discharge 
him if it was brought to your kuow'ledge that he had violated the State law of 
the State? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. If all the facts juKStified that belief, I should. 

Chairman Walsh, You testified yesterday that as n director yo\i were not 
responsible for Itie labor policies of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., and also 
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that you had not given enough thought and study to the issues involved to have 
an opinion. Last April you testified before the congressional committee at 
Washington as follows: 

“ Our interest in labor is so profound and we believe so sincerely that that 
interest demands that the camps shall be open camps that we expect to stand by 
the officers at any cost. It is not an accident that this is our position ; it is a 
great principle.” 

You also testified : 

” It is because of such a profound interest in those men and the workers that 
I expect to stand by the policy which has been outlined by the officers, which 
seems to me to be first, last, and always in the greatest interest of the employees 
of the company.” 

Why did you feel competent to take such a decided stand if, as you said yes- 
terday, you had not given sufficient thought and study to labor problems to 
justify you in expressing an opinion to this commission as to the general issues 
between employer and employee? 

Mr. ItocKEFELLER, Jr. That testimony, Mr. Chairman, which you have just 
read, taken before the congressional committee, has been purposely unfairly con- 
strued as being a declaration on my part of warfare against the unions. Any 
such expression is, I think, entirely unjustified from the text and most contrary 
to my own feeling and belief. The opinion expressed there relates, to no extent 
at all, to the question of unionism as unionism. The point there was that the 
officials of the company had stated that if the principle of unionism was to be 
admitted in connection with the mines of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., it would 
Involve the discharge of all of the employees in the company who were not 
union men. On that principle of the right of every man to determine for him- 
self whether he should join the union or not, I said what you have read. For 
I felt it was a principle of justice and of right that every man should be 
accorded freedom under the Constitution to determine whether or not he would 
work independently or with others. And I think that that principle is one 
which would meet with your own full accord and approval. But it is in no 
sense a declaration that my attitude was antagonistic to labor unions, because, 
as I have stated in my statement yesterday, and many times since, I firmly 
believe in the organization of labor. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is all the answer you care to make to my question? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes. I therefore see nothing inconsistent in the two 
statements. I have made this statement to show you the utter sincerity with 
which both were announced and the fact that both are in entire accord with 
my view as expressed before this body yesterday. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you not depart from your rule of leaving the labor 
policies of the company to the local officers when Mr. Lee went to Colorado 
after his appointment on your father’s staff? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. IMr, Lee has not been to Colorado since his appointment 
on my father’s staff. 

Chairman Walsh. Hasn’t he been to Colorado to aid in working for the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. since his appointment? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. He was only aprxjinted on the 1st of January of this 
year. 

Chairman Walsh. You make a distinction between his appointment on your 
father’s general staff and this publicity work that he did for you. Whom did 
he do that for? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. As I stated yesterday, he did it for the officers, for the 
mine owners’ committee and for my father. 

Chairman Walsh. Who asked him to go to Colorado? 

air. Rockefeller, Jr. No one asked him to go to Colorado. 

Chairman Walsh. I believe that you have testified that your father paid him 
for what he did in Colorado? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Paid him for what he did In the interest of bringing 
about proper publicity on these general matters, both with reference to our- 
selves and our interests in the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co, and the general coal 
industry. It w^as a matter I felt was a public duty. 

Chairman Walsh. I am asking you if it is not a fact, Mr. Rockefeller, in 
consideration — have you read the correspondence that was produced before our 
commission in Colorado covering your views and the views of your local offi- 
cers with respect to labor conditions and the institution of some system of 
presenting tlie grievances of employees? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes; I am familiar with the correspondence. 
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Chairman Walsh, Have you read It lately? 

Mr. Kockefelleb, Jr. I read it shortly after it was brought out, Mr. Chair- 
mau. 

Chairman Walsh. You read the letter of President AVelborn, so I will not 
read it again. You recall it, as to how he thought it might be done with three 
safe men who might be selected by the management to meet with the commit- 
tee representing the employees; you have in mind that letter? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, that w'as Mr. Welborn’s plan for dealing with the 
laborer on October 9, 1914, was it not? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That was the suggestion that he made at that time; 
that he had finally formulated any plan I have no evidence. You will note 
that that correspondence indicated the opinion that existed at the time on 
the part of the New York directors and the officers in Colorado. It was an 
opinion that was developing and forming. 

Chairman Walsh. What brought Mr. Welborn, if you know, to change his 
opinion? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. What brought him to change Ids opinion? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not know. I hope that the more suggestions were 
made to him, the more he began to see the views of others wore w'orthy of 
consideration. 

Chairman Walsh. Suggestions made by w’hom? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think I am the one tliat took the responsibility, feel- 
ing it my duty and even my province to make any suggestions to him as an 
officer of the company. 

Chairman Walsh, Do you believe, then, that a suggestion coming from you 
as the representative of your father to Mr. Welborn would be acted upon be- 
yond the perad venture of a doubt? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think his letter in reply indicates that is not true and 
W’ould not be true unless his own judgment confirmed the suggestion, because 
his reply to my letter of August, setting forth the outline of the plan which Mr. 
King had prepared at my reque.st, was to the effect that while generally he was 
in accord with such a plan, In his judgment it would not be wise to undertake 
to introduce any such machinery until the termination of the strike. After 
that time he would be anxious to take the matter up, and his judgment pre- 
vailed. 

Chairman Walsh. And your committee is .selected now by the manager tak- 
ing “ three safe men ”? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No>, l\Ir. Chairman; as pointed out in my statement of 
yesterday morning, the company has no committee. The men have been asked 
at each camp to select in the mass meeting, at a meeting at which neither pit 
bosses nor managers shall be present, a man whom they choose by ballot to 
represent them, and in that manner 25 representatives — about 25 representa- 
tives — of the miners have been selected at the various camps, wholly and en- 
tirely by the men. Such men as the plan outlines, as I read yesterday, are to 
represent that group of miners in any conference wdiich they may wish to sug- 
gest — ^in the taking up of any matters any of them may care to take up with the 
c-ompany’s officers, or which the officers of the company may, in turn, care to 
take up with them. Those men thus elected by ballot continue to represent the 
groups which elected them until such time as at the pleasure of each group the 
group shall determine to elect from their number some other man to represent 
them. The miners are the ones who alone and solely elect their representatives. 

Chairman Walsh. That was the plan suggested by Mr. McKenzie King and 
sent by you to Mr. Welborn? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That Is the plan adopted and which Is now in force. 

Chairman Walsh. Was it suggested to you, Mr. Rockefeller, I asked you, 
directly, by Mr. McKenzie King and by you sent to Mr. Welborn? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That plan was never, In its present form, suggested 
by anyone. It was the outgrowth of suggestions made by Mr. McKenzie King, 
which I thought would be highly valuable to the company, and of other sug- 
gestions made by others of the directors. It was a composite plan and de- 
vel<mment, as all these things were considered together. 

Chairman Walsh. You recognize the radical difference betw^een that plan 
and tlte suggestion of Mr. Welborn in his letter of October 9, that the committee 
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should consist of three safe men. appointed by the managers; you see the 
difference? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do. 

Ohairman Walsh. And this was the plan, generally shaking, you submitted 
to Mr. Welborn in your letter after conference with Mr. King? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Only generally si>eaking, because this plan does not 
cover all of the features. Some of Its featiu‘es that plan did not have. Only 
generally speaking. 

Chairman Walsh. But if that Is not the plan suggested in the letter to 
which you refer, you say you do .see the radical difference between three safe 
men appointed by the managers and the eiection of their representatives in a 
more democratic way; that Is, under the present plan? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That Is quite obvious. 

Chairman Walsh. And Mr. Welborn changnl his mind In some way, and that 
very radically, as to how these questions should he met? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not think Mr. Welborn had ever finally made up 
his mind. I tlilnk Mr. Wel!)orn’s opinion was crystallizing the same as the 
opinions of the eastern directors were crystallizing. We Avere all working 
togetlier in making suggestions whidi we hoped would result in something 
that would be to the advantage of the laboring conditions. I hope that has 
been the result, ^Mr. Chairman; time will tell. 

Chairman Walsh. I will ask you the question directly; do you believe that 
if you stated to IMr. Welborn that in your opinion the interests of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. and the interests of its employees demanded that they should 
have democratic representation in presenting their grievances collectively that 
Mr. Welborn would be inlluenced by your suggestion? 

Mr. UocKEFELrjEB, Jr. He certainly would be influenced by the suggestion, 
but if It did not accord with his own opinions and views on the subject, he 
would certainly differ with me, and if he did not as a director I should not 
■svant to have him In that position, so far as I am concerned. 

^ Chairman Walsh. Do you believe tlieu tliat as matters come up that would 
indicate tliat practices existed which were inimical to the welfare of your 
employees, that you should in that way make suggestions that might influence 
him, If you could show him that fair dealing and a just regard for the rights 
of the employees demanded It? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr, That is just what I want to do, make the suggestion. 
The other directors do likewise, and I am glad to get such suggestions and 
take them up with Mr. Welborn. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you depend on governmental Information, or informa- 
tion outside of your company, for these matters that occur. If they do occur, 
which Interest tlie organization of wliieli you .are a director? 

Mr. ROCKEFEU.ER, Jr. On the contrary, Mr. Ohairman, I had assumed that the 
cominisslun would be glad to cooperate In any way it could to make suggestions 
along these lines. 

Chairman W alsh. Is It your aiwwor that you do not <iei>end on comraissionH 
or outside agencies, but that you fetd It Is your ix^rsonal duly as a director to 
ascertain conditions at first hand youi’self? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not say at first hand, liecaiise I think that wouhl 
be often entirely Impossible. 

Chairman W'alsh. Leave out the flr.st hand? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think it \h tfie duty of every director to ascertain the 
conditions as far as he can, and if there are abuses, to right them. 

Ohairman Wat.sh. Without outside Intervention? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. With or witliout, but to right them. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it your belief that the company’s new machinery for 
meeting Its employees will be a success? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Chairman, I can not express an (pinion on that, 
because I do not think It Is possible to prophesy, I have every rejison to believe 
that it will Immensely Improve the situation, I so hope. 

Chairman Watj-ih. Is it Instituted upon tiie theory at least that there is but 
one iflterest in the industry, which is in every sense common? 

Mr. R0CKEFEI.LER, Jr. That was set forth in my statement of yesterday, that I 
believed every corporation should be regarded as Including its stockholders, its 
directors. Its officers, and its employees, and the interest of all four is one 
Interest. 

Chairman Walsh. Suppose that when a grievance — we will take the case 
of a grievance being submitted by the committee of three 
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Mr. ROCKEFsnxxs^ Jr, 0»rten*«ptliig), May I ask what corniBitti^ of three you 
refer to? 

Ohtttrman Walsh. The cenmiittee of three eraplojew that wmilO laeet ai^O 
tonfer? 

Mr. Rockefeluck, Jr. There is no stieh committee that I know of. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the number of the committee? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Twenty-five. 

Chairman Walsh. WouW the whole 25 meet with your directors without 
selecting a smaller committee? 

Mr. RocKEFELr.Eft, Jr. That w'ould be a matter for the 25 and the ofiicers to 
determine. I don’t know whether they have workt^d out that point. 

Chairman W^alsh. Has the sugge.stIon been made that a committee of three 
be appointed by the general committee in each mine? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I know of no further suggestions than those outlined 
in my statement. 

Chairman Walsh. When was the plan instituted? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think I have the date here. [W'ltness examines 
papers.! On .January 5 a notice wa.s posted in tl)e mines with reference to the 
election I have spoken of. I go on to state that I have receiveil from the 
pre.sident of the company a telegram notifying me that this general ajnference 
was held at Denver on the 10th instant, so that the final step in the plan so 
far as it has been worked out was taken in that meeting of the delegates of 
the men with the officers of the company in I>enver on the l&th of January. 

Chairman Walsh. So tlM^re has been no opportunity to receive any reix>rt of 
any progress up to this date? 

Mr. RocKEFKLLi-m, Jr. You see that was the lOth of January, only a week ago. 

Chairman W^alsh. I say, you have not had time to receive any report of 
progress of anything l>eing done? 

Mr. R 0 CKKFELI.EB, .Tr. I have the report contained in the telegram which I 
read on yesterday. That was the last word. That was a telegram. 

Chairman IValsh. If a disagreement should arise between the management 
and this committee of employees, do you believe that the employees alone 
would have the r)ower to resist any decision made by the managers? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Cliairman, (ho further development of the plan is 
yet to come. I do not know how (hat will woi’k out, but you see the earnest 
purpose of the officers and directors to develop a machinery that will inure 
to the benefit of both sides, and I can oidy say that the plan will he developed 
as rapidly as the interests of the employee's and the employers shall dictate 
to that body. 

Chairman Walsh. And you will not object If this committee of 2.Ti anie.s 
itself with committees In other indu.stries in the State of Colorado? 

Mr, Rockefetxke, Jr. That is a matter that has iwt come up. and I have no 
opinion about it. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you object? 

Mr. RocKEFEigJER, Jr. I would not be able to expres,s an opinion ; I would 
want to know the facts. 

Chairman Wai.sh, Would you acciu’d it to tliom ns a right — to the em- 
ployees to seek organization with men in the same industry but working in 
other companies? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. Mr. Chairman, my attitude and my view ms far as it 
is developed is expressed here, and I can not prophesy what my opinion might 
be In the further development of tlii.s plan. I could not reply to that question 
until it came up in a more specific way. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you see a parallel, It has been suggested to me to ask, 
between such cooperation and the cooperation of busines.s corporations one 
with another? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not know of any cooperation of a similar nature 
between business corporations, I do not think of any at the moment. 

Chairman Walsh. Id case of a conflict over a grievance, which could not be 
reconciled, do yon believe that the employees of your company, under their 
present wage and condition, could finance themselves in such a way as to resist 
the attitu^ of the mnnagement? 

Mr. Ro€Ki!FEL?.Rit, Jr. That I could not say because I have not information. 

iC^irmajn Walsh, What Information do you feel you would have to have 
before you could answer that general question, Mr. Rockefeller? 

Mr. |U>c!K«mjniy Jr. I know nothing about the facts, Mr. Chairman. 
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Chairman Walsh. The other question which has just been handed me by 
Mr. Manly Is an epitome of certain matters, and he advises me that he has not 
yet finished the question and will not be able to finish it until after recess, and 
us it is now only two or three minutes of that time, we will stand adjournetl 
until 2 o’clock this afternoon, at which time you will please resume the stand. 

(At this point a recess was taken until 2 o’clock in the afternoon of Tuesday, 
January 25, 1915.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION — 2 P. M. 

Chairnian Walsh. The house will please be in perfect order. 

air. Rockefeller, will you kindly resume the stand. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR.—Continucd. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Rockefeller, I see that the letter of air. aiackenzie 
King occupies 10 full pages. It is of extreme length, and unless you insist 
ui>on it, I would prefer to call your attention to certain extracts of it. 

air. Rockei'eller, Jr. air. Chairman, the letter was not quoted in full, but 
only extracts from it, which cover four pages. The letter has been put in my 
hands, and the extracts were all that went into the letter to air. Welborn. I 
would be glad if that could be read. 

Chairman Walsh. I would like, if you please, to let me read my extracts, 
and ask you about them, and then you can read whatever you desire to read 
of the letter and save us reading anything except what you consider im- 
portant. » 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should be glad, if you are willing, to have the whole 
letter read, simply because, taken as a whole, it gives 

Chairman Walsh. Very good, if you insist I shall be 

;Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not insist. I simply make the request; I would 
appreciate it. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you the whole letter here? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr, I have the extracts that were included; all of the ex- 
tracts that were included in the letter to Mr. Welborn. That is the only part 
to which I am referring. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you tlie letter of Mr. Mackenzie King? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have not; only such portions as were included in the 
letter to Mr, Welborn. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you produce the whole letter from ^Ir. Mackenzie 
King? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Gladly. 

Chairman Walsh. I have not seen that — that part of the four pages you 
have; the only part I have is contained in about 10 lines that I want to ask 
>011 about. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr, Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, why do you not take my suggestion that I ask you 
In regard to the extracts which I have and then you may read any portion of 
it you may desire. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. You would not prefer I should read the letter in 
advance? 

Chairman Walsh. No; I prefer that I ask the question in advance. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr, And then I may read the letter? 

Chairman Walsh. You may read it In full or any part of the letter, 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Thank yon. 

Chairman Walsh. You are welcome. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Chairman, before we proceed, may I say one word 
with reference to one of the questions asked this morning? 

Chairman Walsh. One minute until we get that letter. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Now you may make your statement. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I simply wanted to refer to a certain question which 
you very courteously put to me three or four times this morning In an effort 
to have me understand It. In looking over that matter at lunch the question 
lias been made plain to me in conference. It was something like this: You 
asked me if I believed that In all cases employers could be trusted to volun- 
tarily secure justice to employees In respect to all matters. I did not get the 
question, simple as it seems to me now, but my answer is, of course hot 
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Chairman Walsh, Now, then, I will quote you from the letter of Mr, Mac- 
kenzie King, you having stated that Mr. Mackenzie King was connectefl with 
the foundation alone, as I understand it. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. He was connected with the foundation alone from the 
1st of October. 

Chairman Walsh. And prior to that time did he have any connection with 
you? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did he have any connection with your father? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. I will a.sk you if ^Mr. Mackenzie King wrote you a letter 
August 

Mr, Rockefeller, .Tr. August C — is that the date, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir; I will ask you if Mr. Mackenzie King did not 
\\Tlte you a letter dated August (>, 1014, in which he used the following lan- 
guage: 

“In certain Industries it is going to be easy for employers to find all the 
labor they desire, and unions will he confronted with a new problem. Recog- 
nition, simply for the sake of recognition, is going to be seen to he less pressing 
as an immediate end than that of maintaining standards already existing, 
and unions may rightly come to regard as their friends and allies companies and 
corporations large enough and fair enough to desire to maintain the standards 
of their own accord. For the unions to take a different view will certainly 
mean to lose the substance of tbelr conditions while wasting resources In fight- 
ing for the shadow of recognition. Here, it seems to mo, lies a possible avenue 
of npprofich toward restoring normal conditions in Colorado.” 

Did you understand from that that the standard conditions meant the amount 
of food and clothing that those people were getting and that the war would 
place them In such economic condition on account of competition with their 
fellow workers that the matter would be settled? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Tliat was not the part of the letter that my attention 
was concentrated on, and it was only incidental to Mr. King’s answering ques- 
tions that I had asked, and indicating that the war conditions, which neces- 
sarily affect materially the conditions of trade and industry, would make it 
much more (iifilcult for employment to be found for all labor. 

Chairman Walsh. And that, if you waited long enough, they would give 
up the fight for the recognition of the union in order to maintair. the living 
conditions which they then had. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The whole question, Mr. 

Chairman Walsh (Interrupting). Is that the way yon understand it? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I can not remember how it affected me at the time, 
because that was not the part of the letter I paid any great attention to. 

Chairman Walsh. How does tliut part affect you now? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Would you be good enough to read it again? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, 

“ In certain industries it Is going to be easy for employers to find all the 
labor they desire, and unions will be confronted with a new problem. Recog- 
nition, simply for the sake of recognition, is going to bo seen to bo less pressing 
as an immediate end than that of maintaining standards already existing, and 
unions may rlglitly come to regard as their friends and allies companies and 
corporations large enough and fair enough to desire to maintain these standards 
of their own accord. For the unions to take a different view will certainly 
mean to lose the substance of fair conditions while wasting resources In fight- 
ing for the shadow of recognition. Here, it seems to me, lies a possible 
avenue of approach toward restoring normal conditions In Colorado.” 

Did you understand from that, on account of the war, competitive conditions 
would be so great In the field of labor, one individual against the other, that 
the worker would be glad to maintain its conditions of living and give up 
any fight for the recognition of a union democratically formed? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That the question would have to be on maintaining 
what had already been accomplished by unionism, rather than seeking to 
extend the scope of the accomplishments. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is the way you understand It? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That Is the way I get it from the way you read it. 

Chaifmah Walsh. Did you get that from the last line here : “ Here, it seems 
to me, Hes a possible avenue of approach toward restoring normal conditions 
in Colorado.” 
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Mr. Rocketelieb, Jr. I think the meaning there donhtles&i was that It would 
be naturally unwise for any union to continue the condition of unrest and of 
large expense when the economic conditions of the country were such as to 
make it an exceptionally difficult fight. 

Chairman Walsh. That was your understanding of it? 

Mr. II 0 CKEFEL 1 .ER, Jr. Yes. May I read the letter now? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; you may read any part of that letter now or all of 
it. Mr. Rockefeller, if you see fit. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr, I will read such portions of this letter from Mr. 
Mackenzie King as were in<'lude<l in my lettei- to Mr. Welborn— my letter of 
August 11, lfil4. These are the extracts from the letter of Mr. Mackenzie King, 
dated August 6. 1914; 

“ 1 agree witli you in believing it to be extremely unlikely that the United 
Mine Workers of America will call off the strike. They uiight be willing to drop 
open active support by degrees, but I am incllne<l to think that where recogni- 
tion has been tl)e principle for which they have been fighting, they will not 
openly abandon the struggle with anything short of what they may ‘be able to 
construe as such. 

“ It may be. however, that organizefl labor in the United States will realize 
the opportunities and handicaps likely to come tf> certain industries through 
the changed conditions of Europe aud will be prepared to cease hostilities where 
Industrial strife at present exists, in order that on the one hand labor may 
reap with capital a fuller measure of the harvest, or, in the industries that may 
be differently afiVcted, protect Itself against consequences tlmt are certain to 
arise. I fear that the view likely to be taken by some of tlte leaders may, at 
the outset, be the shortsighted one of endeavoring to persuade their followers 
that the opportunities which may come to American capital through the crippled 
condition of industries elsewhere will induce a recognition which under le.ss 
favorable circumstances might not be grantetl. This is almost certain to be the 
immediate elTect. and 1 think .v(m are wise, therefore. In dismissiug altogether 
from your mind the i^ssiblUiy of the United Mine Workers culling off the pres- 
ent ^rike, even if under any circumstances short of recognition they would l>e 
likely so to do. It will not be very long, however, before the Inevitable effects 
of the European war on American labor conditions are certain to make them- 
selves felt, both because of the .scurcit\ of capital available for investment and 
the crippled condition of industry on the other side, and once this becomes 
apparent the unions will have to revi.se considerably some of their present 
policies. 

“ It would be fortunate. Indeed, if out of the changed conditions which this 
Euroi^ean war is certain to produce, a means might be found of restoring in- 
dustrial peace in the United States In industries such as coal and fuel, where 
there is a certainty of a direct hearing. It may be that among those who are 
embarrassing the situation in Colorado there nre many foreigners who may feel 
compelled to return to Europe, and that may prove an immediate factor of im- 
portance. Looking at tlie ultimate rather than the immediate effect, there 
is, speaking generally, going to be a large amount of unemployment as a con- 
sequence of this war, and once the war is over thoustinds of men and their 
families in the Old World are going to seek future employment In the New. 
In certain industries it is going to be easy for employers to find all the labor 
they desire, and unions will be confrontal with a new problem. Recognition 
simply for the sake of recognition is going to be seen to be less pressing as an 
Immediate end than that of maintaining standards already existing, and unions 
may rightly come to regard as their friends and allies companies and corpora- 
tions large enough ami fair enough to desire to maintain these standards of 
their own accord. For the unions to take a different view will certainly mean 
to lose the substance of fair conditions, while wasting resources in fighting 
for the shadow of recognition. Here, it seems to me, lies a possible avenue of 
approach toward restoring normal conditions In Ctdorado. 

“ The possibilities here set forth might be pointed out by employers in a per- 
fectly frank and open manner. It might be said with equal frankness that were 
it desired to profit by such a situation employers may seek later to enforce 
individual agreements with all men desiring to enter their emi^oy; may even 
consider, as some doubtless will, altering conditions of employment to their 
supposed immediate advantage. Between the extreme of individual agreements 
on one side and an agreement involving recognition of unions of national mid 
international character on the other lies tlie straight acceptance of the prlih 
clple of collective bargaining between capital and labor immediately concern^ 
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in any certain industry or group of industries, and tlic construction of ma- 
chinery which will afford opiwrtuoity of easy and constant conference between 
employers and employed with reference to matters of concern to both, such 
machinery to be avowedly constructed as- a means on the one hand of prevent- 
ing labor from being exploited, and on the other of insuring that cordial co- 
operation which Is likely to further industrial efficiency. 

“ Granting tlie acceptance of the principle outlined, the machinery to be de- 
vised should aim primarily at securing a maximum of publicity, with a minimum 
of interference, in all that pertains to conditions of employment. By this I 
mean that the hope of establishing confidence between employers and employed 
will lie more in a known willingness on the part of each to confer frankly with 
the other than In anything else. Similarly, the avoidance of friction likely to 
lead to subsequent strife is likely to be minimized by agencies which will dis- 
close the existence of iiTltation and its cause, at or near inception ; trouble most 
frequently follow's where 111 feeling Is allowed to develop, unknown or unheeded. 

“A board on which both employers and employed are represented and before 
w'hich at stated intervals questions affecting conditij)ns of employment can be 
discussed and grievances examined would appear to constitute the necessary 
basis of such machinery. The size of this board and w iiether there should be one 
or many such boards would depend upon the numbers employed and the nature 
of the industry and whether or not the work is carried on in one or several 
locjilities. Where, for example, there are different mines — or refining plants, as 
well as mines — It might be that boards pertaining to eacli individual concern 
might be combined, with a provi.sl<>n for reference to a joint board covering the 
w^hole industry or group of industries, to w'hich matters not settled by smaller 
boards might be taken for further discussion and adjustment. 

“ In determining the character of representation on such boards, broadly 
speaking, a line might be drawm between those w'ho are ‘ paid salaries,’ on the 
one hand, and those who * earn wages,’ on the other. This is very rough and 
very general, for there are in some industries a class of petty lM)sses whose 
interests may appear to identify them more closely with wage earners than with 
salaried officials; but, broadly speaking, men who have autliority to give orders 
and to direct operations fall into the salaried class, w'hile men who have no 
authority to direct others and whose own work is subject wholly to direction 
fall into the category of wage earners The selection of representatives on such 
boards should be made at a meeting or meetings of employees called expressly 
for the purpose. It might be loft optional for the employees to say w^hether 
they desired a permanent form of organization, of which their representatives 
on a board would be the officers, or whether they w'ould prefer the selection of 
individuals at stated periods, without reference to any permanent form of 
organization. It w'ould also be left optional with the w’orkers themselves to say 
whether they wished to allow' representatives so chosen a salary in payment of 
their services or wdiether such services would have to be voluntary. A company 
might witli propriety offer to provide the place of meeting for the boards, and 
possibly go to tlie length of supplying the employees wdth permanent office ac- 
commodation for their representativ(‘s, leaving it, however, to the employees 
themselves to provide w hatever might be necessary in the way of salaries and 
expenses in the keeping up of such offices. 

*‘It would not api>ear desirable at the outset that these boards should have 
anything to do w ith benefit featiin's. They should not be framed wdth a view of 
restricting, through possible benefits, the liberty of any man as respects the con- 
tinuance of his employment, but sbould aim primarily at affording a guaranty 
of fair play In determining. In the first instance, the conditions under which men 
w'ould he obliged to work and the remuneration to be paid; and, secondly, the 
carrying out of these conditions in a spirit of fair play, 

“ One thing to be especially aimed at in the construction of such boards would 
be the making virtually certain of the possibility of grievances or conditions 
complained of being made known to, and subject to, the review of persons in 
authority over and above the partle.s immediately concerned, where tlie parties 
fall to adjust these differences between themselves — this to be carried even to 
the point that directors, If need be, should have, where the numbers to be 
affected are likely to justify it, a knowledge of the situation and power to pass 
upon It. This feature w ill probably not appeal to pit bosses and managers who 
m^y desire absolute authority. On the other hand, 1 am convinced it should be 
possU>Ie tp so frame n constitution for these boards that the possibility of this 
reylew would in .no way interfere witli discipline, but would be a material 
assistance, rather than a handicap, to those who are charged with responsi- 
bility. 
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“What might be expecteil of boards of this kind would be that employees 
before taking up any question with the officers of the company would try to 
adjust or settle It among themselves. Palling adjustment In this manner, differ- 
ences and difficulties would be presented to the officers of the company, not by 
the Individuals Immediately affected, but by the duly constituted representa- 
tives chosen to safeguard the interests of all. Having had a preliminary sifting 
in this manner, cases could be brought before a committee of the board, or 
before the whole board in any one industry, for adjustment. If it should be 
found that an individual board could not definitely determine a matter of im- 
portance, there might be brought a further appeal on stated conditions to a 
board chosen to represent the Industry as a whole, or a group of allied indus- 
tries, the purpose here being to get away to a degree, for purposes of adjust- 
ment, from the parties immediately concerned, but not wholly away from parties 
likely to be ultimately affected. This would make it an essential that all mem- 
bers of such boards, excepting, possibly, persons chosen as chairman, referees, 
or umpires, should be persons actujilly employed in the industry or connected 
with It in some way, not persons chosen from outside. It should be possible, 
however, for worlvinen to scdect one or more of their number who could give 
their entire time to acting in a representative capacity and pay them a salary 
pending their acting in such capacity. 

“ I think, in a very rough way, this covers the points mentioned in our con- 
versation. I really hesitate to send this letter in such rough outline and with- 
out care in preparation. I believe so strongly in never advising in regard to 
any situation until one has made oneself familiar with all its phases that I feel 
I am running a great risk in even setting forth what this letter contains, as 
there may be conditions or reasons which will render its suggestions wholly 
inapplicable to some of the industries with reference to which consideration is 
invited.” 

Chairman Walsh. I have been asked, Mr. Rockefeller — it has been suggested 
to me to have you make more clear just how this committee Is selected in the 
plan referred to in the letter of the 19th instant? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Just how the committee is selected? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Rockefeller, ,Tr. I would be glad to do so. You mean the committee of 2.5? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; the committee of 25 — is that the only committee 
mentioned ? 

Mr. Rockefeller, .Tr, Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. I confess that I was confused ; I thought there was a 
subcommittee of three. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think the confusion arises because you liave liad 
that in your mind from the correspondence and the suggestions made from 
time to time by various people. I assume you now understand what lias been 
done? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rockeff:ller, Jr. The plan, as describnl in my statement of yesterday 
consists of a committee of 25, I think 25, individuals selected by the men at 
each camp, and notice was posted at each camp asking the men to assemble In 
a mass meeting — a inetdlng at which neither pit bos.ses nor superintendents 
should be admitted, to elect liy ballot from their number one representative for 
every 250 men, who should represent the men in taking up with the repre- 
sentatives of the company any matters of mutual concern, who should also 
represent tlie men in a conference with the officers of the company at Denver 
from time to time. These men thus elected by the representatives of the min- 
ing camps are to continue to represent the interests of the group which chose 
them until such time as any group might desire by similar election in mass 
meeting to elect some successor to the original man chosen. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, Mr. Rockefeller, you stated yesterday, I believe, 
that your father, during the 12 years in which he has held an Interest in the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co,, has received a return of $371,000 upon his stock; 
is that correct? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think it Is, Mr, Chalrman—I will look In the state- 
ment — $371,000 on the capital stock, on his Investment in the capital stock of 
the company. 

Chairman Walsh. You stated also that during the same period he has held 
bonds as follows : Colorado Industrial fives, $14,500,000 ; Colorado Fuel & Iron, 
general fives, $306,000. 
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Mi\ Rockehelleb, Jr, I think that was taken from this statement. Please 
read that again. 

Chairman Walsh. You stated also, if I understocxl you correctly, that he 
has held bonds as follows: Colorado Industrial fives, $ 14, .500, 000 ; Colorado 
Fuel & Iron, general fives, $366,000. 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. I must have made the statement from this statement, 
which reads: “Colorado industrial fives, personal holdings, $13,450,000, par 
value,’’ 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Rockefelleb Jr. General mortgage fives, $376, (KX), par value. I think 
those must be the two items. 

Chairman Walsh. I guess so. I gathered tliat from 11u‘ reeord ns I ran 
along and may not have got it correct; but it is correct enough for the purposes 
of this question. You also stated that the Colorado Fuel & Iron (’o. had not 
defaulted on its bonds; i.s that correct? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It has not defaulted to my knovvledge. 

Chairman Walsh. I have made a calculation on the basis of those figures 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. (interrupting). Pardon me; they have not defaulted 
to my knowledge. 

Chairman Walsh. I have made a calculation on the basis of these figures 
which shows that your father received during these 12 years income on the 
bonds amounting to $8.889,0(X), and on the stocks $371,000, making in all 
.$9,260,000 income from the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. Is that approximately 
correct ? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have not figured it that way. T have simply figured 
the return in rate per cent on the total investment. 

Chairman Walsh. 1 am trying to get at, if possible, the actual amount of 
cash gotten by your father. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I can give it. 

Chairman Walsh. I analyze it this way, with this little difference in fig- 
ures, $14,500,000. Colorado industrial fives, 5 per cent for 12 years, $8,670,000; 
.$366,000 C. F. & I., general fives, .$219,000; income on stocks, $371,000, making 
a total of $9,260,000. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Tiiat Is very likely correct and doubtless, if you have 
figured it ; I have not figured it. 

Chairman Walsh. I will give you this when I have finished, so that you may 
verify the figures. I believe you stated that you could not give the number of 
employees of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. In normal years employ eil there? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Welborn has statetl that the number of employees 
employed In normal years is about 15,000; would you accept that as correct if 
it does so appear in his testimony? 

^Ir. Rockefeller, Jr. I should. 

Chairman Walsh. The combined statement shows llien that your father’s 
total income has been $9,260,000, while the employees have received in wages 
$92,000,000, I believe you .stated? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes; approximately. 

Chairman Walsh. Through that period. 

]Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you consider it just and socially desirable that 
15,000 employees should have worked for 12 years, and many of them 
have been crippled and sacrified their lives — that they should at least receive 
10 times as great a return as one man who has never visited the property 
through that period and whose representative has visited it but once? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Chairman, strictly as a matter of Investment, you 
put your money in a savings bank and you get at least Si or 4 per cent, and 
the total income my father has gotten has not run as high as 4 per cent. I 
can not see that there Is any particular connection between what a man gets 
for money that he lends and what may be paid in any industry as the total 
In wages to the employees of that industry. 

Chairman Walsh. My question is finally, would you coaslder it just and 
socially desirable that 15,000 employees who had worked for 12 years and many 
of them have been crippled and sacrificed their lives, should, as a matter of 
justice, receive 10 times as great a return as one man who had not visited the 
property — as a matter of social justice? 

Mr. Rockefeller Jr. I can not make any comparative statement. I think 
the ^ployees should receive full wages, and I think they have. I think capital 
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i« entitled a fate return. There has not been a fair return. I think as 
between the two. the employees have fared better than the eapitai. 

Cliftirman Wal»h. How luuek mere would you consider a fair return? 

Mr. Rockefeixer, Jr. On eapitai? 

Chairman Walsh. On capital, coiisideria* the conditions tn Colorado such 
as you did observe wl>en you were thei*e Id years ago. 

Mr. RocKiCFEixEie, Jr. The rate of 5 per cent on the ordinary bond we thought 
was about the fair bond interest. There are bonds often that pay 6 per cent. 
ArouiKl there would seem to be a fair return for money loaned on bonds. I 
shmuid regard tlie return of tw€Kthirda of 1 per cent i^er annum on the cash 
invested in any industrial enterprise as utterly iuatlequate; Certainly capital 
could not lon^^ be led into industry on any such return as that. 

Chairman Walsh. Which woitld be utteidy inadetiuate, then, to properly 
stimulate investment of capital in industries? 

Mr. Rockefeli.er, Jr. I think two-thirds of 1 per cent, certainly. 

Chairman AN'alsh. I Just wanted to gatlier what you meant by that being 
utterly inadequate. 

Mr. RocivKEEj.ler, Jr. Two- thirds of 1 per cent. 

Chairman Walsh. Would be utterly inadequate for what? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. To- stimulate capital to go into liidu,sti’ies. Capitid 
natui^lly flmvs into savings banks at or 4 per (‘ent, where there is no risk, 
where the capital cun l>e drawn out at an> time, rather than Into industry 
where the ri.sk is emwmcnis and wliere the capital can not be drawn out at the 
'Will of the investor. 

Clmirman Walsh. Now, I am going to leave the subject of general indus- 
tries, as well as — I believe I made a request for you to kindly produce to tlie 
commission the letter of Mr. Macketizie Iving from whieli that quotation was 
that you read to us. 

Mr. RocKEFELf.EH, Ji*. I (11(1 uot Understand timt, Mr. Chairman. 1 would 
be glad to produce the letter. 

Chainuan Walsh. Please pmluce the original letter. 

(See Rockefeller. Jr., Exhibit No. 3.) 

Chairman Walsh. Have you enough data to get tliat letter? 

Mji. Rockefeller, Jr. Oh, yes. 

Chairman Wai.sh. I was going to say tliat I would leave your direct exami- 
nation on the general industrial topics as well as on (Colorado, and call your 
attention now peirticiilarly to ttie work of the foumtation or tlie philantliropie 
activities of your father and the- organ ir^itions which he had created. Of what 
philanthropic foundations are you a trustee? 

Mr. Rockefellee, Jr. The Rockefeller Foundation, the General Education 
Board, the Rockefeller Institute ftw Medical ResearclL 

Chairman Walsh. Is the International Sanitary Commission one of your 
activities? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The International Health Commis.sion is one of the 
organizations created by the Kockefelier Poundathm as a subsidbiry organiza- 
tion to deal with certain particular (iiiestions. I did not know that you in- 
cluded in your request the subsidiary organizations. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Well, perhaps I did not. I do know that we did. But 
Just briefly explain whether or not it stands upon any difEorent basis from tlie 
Rockefeller FouiMlatiofi, the General fklucation Board, and the Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research. 

Mr. RoeKETKLiJEa,, Jr. Oh, yes. 

Clkalrman Walsh. If so, please hrietty state whjit it is. 

Mr. Rockefeltjebv Jr. The Hoekefeiiier Fourwlation and the General Education 
Board and the Rockeleiier lostUnte all have their own independent separate 
funds and boards of trustees and officers. The International Health Commissiott 

an organizatiofi (ireated by the Rockefeller Pcaindfttion for the purpose of 
deaMng with questions of health. At tlie moment It is dealing with the eradlca- 
tto» of the hookworm disease tlmmghout the world, as a prevloiBs (urganizatlmt, 
whose work it has taken over, dealt with the hookworm disease in the Southern 
States ttiin eot»itiry. 

C^iramn Walsh. Were those fcuodatlone e»taJ>li»he<l by Mr. John Hoeke- 
MIer? 

Mr. RoeKSFnLiBBv Jr. May I Just add o#>e word— 

Chairman Walsh. Certainly. 

Mr. RocKEFisjiEitr Jr. In connection with that qiieatian: That the latema- 
tUmal Health Commisskm has no fuiKls of Its owm It» ftmds are received from 
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the Rockefeller Foundation. That was set forth in an answer to one of the 
questions in one of the questionnaires. 

Chairman Walsh. Were those foundations established by Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. They were. 

Cliairman Walsh. Of what other philanthropic and civic, educational, or 
religious agencies are you a member of tiie governing board? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I am a member of the board of trustees of the Bureau 
of Social Hygfene, which Is a small organization whicli Iuls been dealing w'ith 
certain social questions for several years past. 1 am a member of the board 
of trustees of the church of which I am a mem))er. I do not at the moment 
think of any other. 

Chairman WaLvSH. Any civic organizations of any sort? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Not that I recall. 

Chairman Waijsh. Any educational organizations other than those which you 
have mentioned? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Not that I recall. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you advl.8e with your father in advance of the estab- 
lishment of these foundations? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. My father has always advised with me and the other 
raemhers of his staff on the.se matters. 

Chairman Walsh. You were therefore familiar with the purpose, method, 
instruction, and method of management, and results of these various founda- 
tions? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Quite so. 

Cliairman Walsh. Have you in addition given considemble study to the 
question of the relations of private benevolences to social and economic condi- 
tioiLs. to government, industry, and the like? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Well, In connection with these several organizations, I 
have. 

Chairman Walsh. What proi>ortioii of your time, would you say, during the 
past 13 years, since the General Education Board was established, have you 
given to studying the management of these philanthropies? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Of course, during the past 13 years I have not given any 
ttrn o *' 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). That is, study and management, also, I 
might add. 

Mr. Rockefeixer, Jr. Yes. During the pa.st 18 years I have not of necessity 
given any time to the study and inanngemont of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
because that was founded about 18 months ago ; only that long lias it been in 
existence. The Bureau of Social Hygiene ha.s been in existence some 4 or 5 
years, possibly. 

Chairman Walsh. Your father’s phil.mthroples have extended over a period 
longer than 13 years, I believe? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr, Since his early boyhoo»l. 

Chairman Walsh. The question I asked you was: What proportion of your 
time, during' the past 13 years, since the General Education Board was estab- 
lished, have you given to studying the managejuent of Mr. Rockefeller’s foun- 
dations? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I thought you said these foundations. 

Chairman Walsh. I probably did. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That Is why I say, Mr. Chairman, It would l)e difficult, 
as I stated this morning, to accurately approach even a guess as to how much 
time I give to philanthropic and educational matters and how much to business 
matters, Our c^ce Is so organized that we deal with any of the problems that 
come up in the day— educational, business, philanthropic; whatever does come 
up. As I stated this morning, I might spend all of to-day on matters bearing 
on the foundation. I might spend no time for a week from this on on such 
matters. I might spend to-morrow half an hour on matters connected with the 
General Education Board, or I might spend to-morrow, as I should if I were 
not to be here, sitting with the board during the entire day, because its meeting 
comes to*morrow. And so It Is Irregular, Mr, Chairman, and difficult for me 
to make a specific answer to the question. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you approximate or compare the proportionate time 
glten during the past 18 years to the study of philanthropic questions and the 
management of philanthropies with the proportionate time you have given to 
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the study of industrial questions, such as have been presented since you have 
been on the witness stand at this hearing? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have given very little time to the study of industrial 
questions. As I have stated in answer to other questions, those are questions 
which I have not taken up to any extent. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the total amount to date of your father’s public 
giving? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. There is no accurate record that I am familiar with, 
at least no record has been made. I think, if I, may make a guess, Mr. Chair- 
man, as close as possible that it would approximate a quarter of a billion of 
dollars. 

Chairman Walsh. Of these gifts what totals have been given to foundations 
established by Mr. Rockefeller? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. One hundred millions to the Rockefeller Foundation. 
About thirty-three or thirty-four millions at present in the hands of the Gen- 
eral Education Board, and that I must explain. Another larger gift has been 
made to the board, but as regards a portion of the income my father at the 
time of the making reserved the right to designate the objects to which such 
portion should be given within the corporate purposes of the board. And in 
that way certain moneys were given to the University of Chicago and to the 
Rockefeller Institute for ;Medlcal Research. So that the funds now in the 
hands of the General Education Board, those funds having passed out, amount 
to about $33,000,000. 

(3iairman Walsh. About what amount has been given other than through 
the foundation? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think the total of the gifts to the 

Chairman Walsh. Subtract the gifts from the total and we would have the 
approximate, I would suggest. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research has 
received something under $10,000,000 direct from my father, I should say, not 
including the gift of two ami one-quarter millions made recently, but not yet 
paid, through the Rockefeller Foundation. But it would not be accurate to 
count that both in the Rockefeller Foundation and in the Institute for Medical 
Research. Therefore, I should say that the gifts thus far to the Rockefeller In- 
stitute would represent in round figures about $10,000,000 ; to the General Edu- 
cation Board, about $34,000,000; to the Rockefeller Foundation, $100,000,000; 
to the University of Chicago, about ,$33,000,000 or $34,000,000. I have added 
to the sum of those four or five figures, a figure which it seems to me would 
about approximate what my father’s further and separate gifts have been along 
those lines during the many years in which he has been interested in such 
matters. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you think more public service has been rendered 
through tlie foundations than would have been rendered if Mr. Rockefeller had 
given these amounts to employees In industries in which he had Investments? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think my father has always felt, :Mr. Chairman, and 
I certainly have, very cordial sympathy with his feeling, that one of the best 
forms of philanthropy is the investment of money in the building up of pro- 
ductive industry. I think at the same time he has felt that while that was 
doubtless one of the highest and most productive forms for the use of money, 
that there were certain things which could best be accomplished by gifts of 
sums to other organizations, educational, philanthropic, etc. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you ever had a description prepared for you, Mr. 
Rockefeller, of what might have been accomplished if the sums which have 
been given through your benefactions of various kinds, had been given in 
Increased wages or Improved the conditions of labor and standards of living 
in the communities from which the investments of Mr. Rockefeller have drawn 
the profits? 

\'f 1* T? A/^iz'TrTi''irT T im -Ti* T VinvA not 

Chairman Wal^h. Will you please describe Mr. Rockefeller’s purpose in 
establishing foundations as a means through which to render public service. 

Mr. Rockf^eller, Jr. Generally speaking, the various lines of activities 
which are being carried on through these several foundations were to a smaller 
extent carried on by my father personally prior to the establishment of these 
foundations. And In assisting him, as assistance to him In carrying on those 
private philanthropies and educational matters, those who had been on Ws 
personal staff have been his associates and assistants. As my father’s desire 
and ability to enlarge his contributions In the Interest of education and of 
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general matters of Interest to humanity at large increaseil, he commenced 
to feel that it would be desirable to crystallize into separate and distinct 
organizations the several activities which he had bam carrying on himself. 
The first ode which was thus created was the General Education Board. Up 
to that time my father had been making contributions to educational institu- 
tions as a result of studies and Inquiries made by his own associates and 
representatives. He came to feel that a larger and more permanent C()ntril)u- 
tion to the cause of education throughout the Uniteil States as a whole could 
he rendered were he not to limit the Information and advice which he received 
in regard to giving to such purposes to the group, necessarily small, of his 
own advisers, but rather to place In the hands of an increasingly large group 
the responsibilities for the wise giving of such funds. And so in the establish- 
ment of the General Education Board, as the personnel of the board itself 
clearly will Indicate, it was my father’s desire and purpose to bring in to the 
counsels in considering and disiiensing these funds, as broad and intelligent 
and representative a group of men, well equipped to consider such questions, 
as might be brought together. That covers his purpose generally in the estab- 
lishment of the General Education Board. Shall I speak of the other founda- 
tions similarly? •; - 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; I would like you to go as exhaustively as you think 
the Importance of the subject demands into the question. Tlie commission 
would like to be fully Informed as to your father’s purjiose in establishing 
foundations, as fully as it is possible for you to do. We think that would be 
the best sort of information we can get on that subject. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. There came to my father also the growing impression 
that one of the great causes of misery in the world was disease. I'luit if in 
any way he might be able to make a contribution toward the securing of Infor- 
mation which would lead to the prevention of disease and possibly to the 
eradication of disease in some lines, he would be making a real and permanent 
contribution to the welfare, not only of this country, but of the world at large. 
The idea of medical research was. in his mind, a field not frequently entered 
by philanthropists because so frequently unproductive and because so costly. 
Believing it to be an important field he undertook to enter it. And starting, 
as has been his custom in the development of those several foundations, he 
made his first gift in a small and modest way, amounting to $2(K),000, to be 
drawn upon as a board of the most competent medical directors whom he 
could get together should see fit. Tlu'se naui used the funds placed at their 
disposal in the employment of trained men to study various problems of dis- 
ease. The men so employed worked in various laboratories. There was no 
plan as to the future, there was no suggestion by my father as to how this 
work should develop. For it had always been his feeling that those who are 
most highly trained ami fully verse<l in any such matters should bo the ones 
alone to lay the plans and to execute them. 

The preliminary gift of several hundred thousand dollars led the directors in 
whose hands it was placed to develop several men of special ability as investi- 
gators as disease. As to whether these investigations should be centeretl In this 
city or that was not suggested by my father. The question of whether such an 
institute. If It took definite form, should be related to some existing university 
or other In.stitution was not treated of i)y my father. That and all of the ques- 
tions in regard to the development of this work of medical research, as is his 
universal custom, was left to the wisdom and discretion of the board of able 
experts into whose hands he had committed this trust. The result was that 
little by little those different problems commenced to solve themselves. But, 
without taking your time to trace the development, the present situation is that 
the Rockefeller Institute of Medical Research has a laboratory building, a hos- 
pital In this city, and it is constructing an additional laboratory building where 
a number of highly trained medical experts are associated together In studying 
such medical problems as the board of medical advisers who direct their work 
from time to time suggest and designate. Tliat is, generally, the development 
of the Rockefeller Institute of Medical Research. 

I may say that the, studies are now along the line of one disease, now another, 
os was the case a few years ago when an effort was made to arrive at the cause 
and the possible cure of cerebrospinal meningitis. That effort was successful, 
and whereas cerebrospinal meningitis always exacted a deadly loll up to that 
time of 75 per cent of the cases affected with the disease, as tlie result of the 
application of the remedy which was dlscoverefl through the able medical men 
working in the institute, the first 600 cases that were observed subsequent to the 
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discovery of this remedy, reduced tlie averajge from 75 per ceut of deatks to 
25 per cent of tjeatlisi. 

(Airman Wal»h. In what uumher of case»? 

Mr. RocHEiTiLLEK, Jr. In 600 ca>»es. S4> that» I «ttppo»e, it Would bfe fair to 
say 300 lives which otherwise would have been sacrificed were saved In that 
fh'st 600 cases. The remedy has been used quite generally throughout dlffereut 
parts of the world since, and as is customary with all of the discoveries — of any 
discoveries that may he imnie in any such institute — after they have been tried 
out they are turned over to the public to be used In the general interest of the 
public, Tlvat, In brief, outlines tlie purpose which the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research was organized to meet and the method of its development, 

live Rockefeller Foumlatioii was the most recent development. It was organ- 
ized in order that tlie various lines of altruistic and other endeavor, many of 
w^hidi my fatlier had up to the time of Its organization been endeavoring to 
assist through personal contributions might continue to receive in increasing 
amount the attention of those wlio were placed in charge of the fund. The fund 
was purposely made very broad In its purpose, because it has been my father's 
view that each generation can best determine what its own specific needs are, 
and that he who endeavors in advance to prescribe for what purposes, as the 
years go by, a fund shall he used, is not as apt to render as useful service to 
mankind, to humanity, as he who leaves the decision as to the use of that money 
to the l)est judgment of such groups as may in each successive generation be in 
charge of the fund. The fund Is so organized tlmt any purpose, any object, 
w'hicli comes within the broad field of being helpful in the development of 
civilization ami benefiting humanity can T>e undertaken, as Is stated in the 
charter, which has been made a part Of one of the questionnaires, I think, gen- 
erally, that covers the situation. 

Chairman WalsR. Has 5Ir. Rockefeller Iiimself formulated his purpose and 
Ilis viewpoint In any written publication? 

Mr. RotKEFKLiEii, Jr. Kever, 

Chairman WxVLvHh. I would call your attention specifically to the autobiog- 
raphy printed in sections, in the World’s Work in 1908-0. 

Mr. Rocketelleb, Jr. I assumed that you meant his purpose with reference 
to any one of tlu'se specific fonmiations. 

Chairman Walsh. No ; not in reference to that. 

Mr. RocK-EfELLEB. Jr. My answer was in answer to that question. 

Chairman Walsh. But as a general point of view along those lines. 

Mr, Rockefelleb, Jr. I re<*all the publication to vvhlcli you refer. 

CTiairman Walsh. These articles were afterwards collected and published In 
book form, were they? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. I see they are called Random Reminiscences of Men and 
Events.” by John D. Rockefeller. 

Mr. Rockefelijeb, Jr. Yes. 

Chairman W.vt,sh. Copyright. 1909— 1908-9. What led to his writing this 
series of articles, if you know, Mr, Rockefeller? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I pre.sume it was as much as anything the resfult of the 
desire of his family, eKpres.sed for many years, to have him put down in 
writing his own views with reference to matter.^ of general importance; and 
we had hoped his own views and experiences In the htetory of his life, I have 
tried for many years to interest him in prt*purlng for his descendants an outline 
of his life history. Tliis Is as far as I was able to get. 

Chairman Walsh, So the initiative was taken by his family In having these 
written? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there any special reason for Issuing this biography 
through that particular publication, the World’s Work? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Not that I know of, 

Cl)airman Walsh. Were the articles written entirely by your father or pre- 
pared in outline for him? 

Mr. Rockefei^leb Jr. I did not personally have to do with the preparation 
of the articles or have any part In the work, so I could not state definitely on 
that subject. 

ChAlrman Waish. After the family had got to the point where Mr. Bocke- 
fhiler was wilting to do this, do you know whether or not it was a part o£ 
hfs object to give the public his views about private business and publio giving? 
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Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not know as to his motive In writing those 
chaptera 

Chairman Walsh. Did he ever mention It to you? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No j he did not. 

' Chairman Walsh. Was there any special effort made tipon the part of Mr. 
Rockefeller or his family or his personal advisers to give any special circulation 
to the magazine containing the articles? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Quite the contrary, so far as I know. 

Chairman Walsh. The book that followetl, was It put out in general circu- 
lation, or was there any effort made to circulate it? 

Mr, Rockefeller, Jr. I think it was published and put on sale as any other 
book would be. 

Chairman Walsh. Any other book? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Certainly, the family made no effort in that regard. 

Chairman Walsh. Nor himself? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Nor himself, indeed. 

Chairman Walsh. What has been Mr. Rockefellor‘.s basis of selection of 
members for the various foundations, namely, what types of men, wliat types 
of experience, has he endeavored to secure for the foundations? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. In the selection of tlie directors of the several founda- 
tions Mr. Rockefeller has been guided very largely by tlie suggestions made to 
him by his advisers, and they have sought siiggcstic»ns on various hands. In 
connection with the board of medical directors of tlie Rockefeller Foundation 
I think I myself had to do with the effort to ascertain who among the medical 
men of the country ranked highest as medical autiiorities, and I conferred in 
that study with various people. I think the board as tlnally made up was 
suggested entirely to my father by myself and my associate.s who liad that 
matter in charge. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you sugge.st the names of various iiersojis to your 
father, yourself and these advisers, from whom he finally selected the trustees 
which he desired? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. My recollection Is not clear, but I think It would be 
only In line with our usual metliod in making recommendations to him on any 
matter to make them as concrete as pos.sible. I t])liik it i.s highly probable 
that we suggested specific names, having gone over the field carefully, and 
having arrived at a list for final consideration which we felt "we could prop- 
erly recommend. 

Chairman Walsh, We have had taken from the testimony of Mr. Starr J. 
Murphy before the Senate committee on tlie question of chartering the Rocke- 
feller Foundation the following statement. I will ask you If this correctly 
represents the type of men you are endeavoring to get : 

** We find that the kind of man you want on tliose boards are men of wide 
vision, men of wide experience, and of sound wisdom, and men of enthusiasm 
in the work which is before them, and who are willing to give freely of their 
time, None of the members of our board receive a dollar comr>eusRtion for' 
their work, and some of them come thousands of miles to attend the meetings 
of these boards and give freely of their time and strength to the public service. 
That is all we wish to preserve.” 

Mr. Rockefeixeu, ,Tr. I think that describes very admirably what Is usually 
In mind In the selection of men for these boards. 

Chairman Walsh. Have vacancies occurred upon these boards from time to 
time since the original institution? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think in all the boards. Mr. Chairman, the members 
are, elected for a term of three years only, the first board being divided by 
lot into three groups, one serving for one year, another gi-oUp for two years, 
and another group for three years, and as vacancies have occurred, successors 
to the original occupants of the position have been elected by the board. 

Chairman Walsh. In what respect, if at all, have the boards as at first 
constltm^d by Mr. Rockefeller been changed, so far as type of men and ex- 
perience, as placed upon the board as vacancies have occurred, are concerned? 

Mr. R 0 CKEFEL 1 .ER, Jr. Vacancies which have occurred have been few in 
number. In the board of medical directors of the Rockefeller Institute one 
vacancy, I think, has occurred by death. The man who took the place of Dr. 
Herter, who died, was Dr. Theodore 0. Janeway, a man of the same general 
tjnpe. In the General Education Board, the men, as I recall at the moment, 
tV^hose places have become vacant have been Mr. William H. Baldwin, who 
died J Mr. Robert v. Ogden ; and I think ex-PresIdent E. Benjamin Andrews, 
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formerly president of Brown University. I do not recall at the moment any 
other vacancies that have occurred in that board. Men of generally similar 
type have been selected by the members of the board, as a b^y, who were in 
existence at the time vacancies came up to be filled. 

Chairman Walsh. Who are those gentlemen? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. Who have been added? 

• Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have not got the list at hand. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. I will reach It later. What method of removal 
of trustees has been provided in the various laws incorporating Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s foundations? 


Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not recall that any method of removal has been 
Incorporated. As I have stated, in all instances the term of office for the 
members of the board is fixed at three years, so that if it was desirable to 
replace a man it would be possible to do so at the end of that time and his 
place would be filled by some one else at the end of his term. But the men 
who have been selected have been chosen, Mr. Chairman, with a view to the 
•* selection of such men as it might be hoped would be continued in office after 
their initial term had expired for such longer term as they might find them- 
.-.^Ives able to serve. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you contemplate any conditions under which pri- 
vately endowed corporations might become a menace either to the general 
cause of education or to the industrial welfare of the people? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. You speak now of any form of endowment of universi- 
ties, or is it a general question? 

Cliairnmn Walsh. First, as a general question. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Is that in substan(‘e, ^ir. Chairman, may I ask, the 
last of the six questions which the commission sent to me? Because it Is so 
nearly like it that I assume it is, and I have prepared a brief written answer, 
which I would be glad to read if I may. 

Chairman Walsh. You may read the answer, because I do not have ques- 
tion 6 fixed in mind, and if your answer does not answer my question I will 
propound it again. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Question 6 is, “ Do the large foundations constitute a 
possible menace either to the general cause of education or to the industrial 
welfare of the people? If so, what regulation or supervision is desirable? ” 

Answering in respect to the two foundations with which I am connected — ^by 
those, of course, I mean the General Education Board and the Rockefeller 
Foundation— the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research we have not re- 
garded as a foundation in the same sense, it having a specific purpose [reading] : 

“The two foundations with which I am connected, namely, the Rockefeller 
Foundation and the General Education Board, are not endowed; their funds, 
both as regards principal and interest. In accordance with the deeds of gift, are 
subject to distribution at any time in the discretion of the trustees. These 
corporations, as is true of all modern corporations, are subject to the reserved 
power of the legislative bodies which created them — to modify or repeal their 
charters whenever the public interests require.” 

Chairman Walsh. Under what conditions, leaving aside your foundations, 
would you consider privately endowed foundations might become a menace to 
either the general cause of education or to public welfare? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The problem with which I have been engaged most Is 
rather how such foundations could be made serviceable to humanity. I have 
given no thought to the other phase of it. 

Chairman Walsh. You have given no thought to the question of whether 
or not these large endowed foundations might become a menace to the general 
cause of education or to the public welfare of the people? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have not thought It was necessary with reference to 
those two foundations- of which I speak, or generally to broad foundations, 
because of the power of the legislative body granting the (iharter to repeal or 
modify the charter. ^ ^ 

Chairman Walsh. Then your answer is that you have not given that question 


any thought? ^ ^ ^ 

M^, Rockefeller, Jr. Not beyond thinking that that seemed to be an absolute 

Chairman Walsh. Not beyond the thought that the legislature could repeal 
it if the members or the people were so Inclined? 
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Mr. IlocKEFELLEB, Jr. I have had. such confidence in the principles of democ- 
racy that I have felt that the people could be relied ui>on to act wlien the 
necessity arose. 

Chairman Walsh. During the period that the question of granting a Federal 
charter to the Rockefeller Foundation was before the Congress of the United 
States did you read the editorial comments of the newspapers the country 
and the magazine articles upon the subject? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I saw a part of them. 

Chairman Walsh. What steps did Mr. Rockefeller’s advisers take to secure 
copies of editorial comment upon either the benefits or dangers or criticisitt. 
of Mr. Rockefeller’s foundations? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. They have never taken any definite and organize# 
steps to secure such information. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you subscribe to the clipping service diirlng the 
period when the request for a national charter was before Congress? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Very possibly at that time, although I do not recalL 

Chairman Walsh. Did you personally read generally the comments that 
were made by the publications of the country upon the subject of the granting 
of a charter to the Rockefeller Foundation? 

Mr. Rockefelijer, Jr. How generally I could not state ; I saw a number of 
comments. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you per.sonally secure an analysis — a summary of 
their contents? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I did not personally secure an analysis or summary of 
their contents — contents of the criticisms, you mean? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; of the criticism or comments in the publications of 
the country? 

Mr. Rockefetjjcr, Jr. Not generally, but I have had in mind quite clearly 
the several points which were raised at that time. 

Chairman Walsh. Has Mr. Rockefeller, referring to your father, of course, 
recognized any dangers connected with the future of foundations established 
by him? 

^Ir. Rockefeller, Jr. I think I am justified .in saying that he has tliought, ns 
I have thought, that the power.s of the legislative bodies granting the charters, 
to modify or repeal them, made that risk nil. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you feel that the present safeguards give adequate 
assurance that the various Rockefeller Foundations will never become a 
menace? 

l\fr. Rockefeller, .Tr. I do not see how Uiey can If iho ])e()ple, as the year.s 
go by, perform their part. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What means have been provided by which the public 
would promptly know in case one of the Roekefeller Ff)undatlons was being 
used, whether knowingly or unknowingly, against the public Interests? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It has been inereasingly the purpose and endeavor of 
these several foundations to hove their work very generally known, believing 
that the success of the work, particularly in the foundation which has a very 
broad scope, would depend to a great degree upon the public Interest and 
cooperation in the use of the fund. 

Chairman Walsh. Has the Rockefeller Foundation ever rendered a public 
report? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The Rockefeller Foundation has (nily been in existence 
since, I think, March, 1913. Its first year was u partial year and no report was 
written. Its second year is terminating with its annual meeting this week. 
A report Is being prepared— has been, I think, prepared— for that meeting. It 
has been the purpose and is the purpose of the directors of the foundation to 
liave annual reports prepared covering fully the activities of the preceding 
year, but although such reports have not yet been made, or made public, for 
the reasons I have stated, we think quite extensive publicity has been given 
to the work of the foundation, and it is the desire and purpose of the directors 
to have the public fully informed at all times of the work of the foundation. 

Chairman Walsh. And that will include what, please, Mr. Rockefeller? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. What methods of informing the public? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes ; tliese reports ; what will ^ to the public? 

Mr. Rockbeeixer, Jr. Everything, Mr. Chairman, that the directors may feel 
te be of the slightest public interest— everything that the public may feel the 
slightest Interest j in. 

SSSir— S.Doc.415,64-1— vol8 56 
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Chairman Walsh. When was the first publication ma^e as to what con- 
stituted the $100,000,000 In the Rockefeller Foundation? 

Ml*. Rockefeller, Jr. Do you mean the securities which went to make un the 

$ 100 , 000 , 000 ? 

Chairmaiji Walsh. Yes; the securities wliicli w^ent to make up the 

$ 100 , 000 , 000 ? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I cun not give you the date. I think the first publica- 
tion was made within the past few month.s. 

Chairman Walsh. And where was it published? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It was published in a gentral statement that was given 
out by the officers of the foundation to the press of the country. 

Chairman Walsh. When was that given out with reference to the submission 
of the questions of this commission as to what constituted the property of the 
Rockefeller Foundation? Was it after the questionnaire of the commission 
was submitted to you? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think it was. 

Chairman Walsh. And was the. same information given to the press that 
was given in answer to the questions from the commission as to that point? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Tliere was. The first questionnaire, as well as the 
setfond questionnaire, was answ^ered wdth the utmost care. We spent days 
^tn preparing in the fulle-st and most accurate way possible tlie answers whlcii 
were requested, and it .seemed to the members of the foundation that a con- 
siderable portion of tlie material thus gotten together might appropriately be 
made public and might he of general public interest without waiting for the 
publication of the annual reix>rt. The general question of the foundation 
being up in the public mind, as a result of the proposed inquiry of this com- 
mission, the foundation directors thought that they owed it to the public to 
give all the information w'hich the public might be thought to he interested in, 
and therefore did ii(»t wmit, since the question was up, until the annual re- 
port, which would ho the natural yearly time at which publication should be 
made of such information. 

Chairman Walsh. I am going to ask the stenographer to please read again 
my que.stion and ask you to kindly give me a direct answer to it, if possible. 

The Reporter (reading) : 

“ When was that given out with reference to the submission of the questions 
of this commission as to what constituted the property of the Rockefeller 
Foundation? Was It after the questionnaire of the commission was submittetl 
to you? 

Mr. RocKF.FELrj<)R, Jr. I think it was. 

“Chairman Walsh. And was the same information given to the press that 
was given in answer to the questions from the commission as to that point?” 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Portions of it, would be the answer. 

Chairman WxVLSH. Was that the first public announcement as to the character 
of the securities wdiich constituted the $100,000,000? 

Mr, Rockefeller, Jr. It was 

Chairman Walsh. Should the size of an endowment be limited in the incor- 
porating act of the State legislature, or of Congress, or by general law of the 
State or Nation? 

Mr. Rockefeltjer, Jr. My owui opinion on that question is, Mr. Chairman, 
that the larger the foundation the safer it is, because the more sure It is to 
attract very general public interest, and there Is nothing that could l)e so 
helpful in keeping any foundation directed along lines calculated to be of 
service to the recurring generations as that careful and critical and general 
public attention to the purposes and acts of such foundation. 

Chairman Walsh, Mr, Reporter, I wish you would please repeat the 
question. 

The Reporter (reading) : 

“ Should the size of an endowment be limited in the Incorporating act of the 
State legislature, or Congress, or by general law of the State or Nation?” 

Chairman Walsh. You either misunderstood me or I misunderstood your 
answer. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I thought I w^as conveying my opinion on that sub- 
ject- — 

Chair^)an Wai^sh (Interrupting). Then I did not gather It. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. (continufug). Better than 1 could by simply saying 
yes or no. Yes or no does not give the Idea. I think there is no danger-r- 
rather I think the danger is less with a large foundation. Therefore 1 think it 
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Is not necessary to safeguard the — In safeguarding the Interest of the public, to 
limit the amount 

Chairman Walsh. Should foundatioim be requiretl to consume their inconio 
each year or be prohibited from showing an increase in capital out of income 
accruals for a stated periiMl of 5 or 10 years, say? 

Mr. Rockefei.ler, Jr. I suppose you mean, Mr. Chairman, should a general 
policy of Increasing the funds be entered into? I .suppose you do not mean that 
several years miglit not go by and a surplus might not accumulate which might 
subsequently be more than expended ; but you mean the general policy, do you, 
of increasing the fund?^ 

Chairman Walsu. Should foundations be required to consume their income 
each year, or be prohibited from showing an increased capital out of income 
accruals? 

Mr. Kockefelleu, Jr. I should not regard such a requirement necessary. 

Chairman Walsh. Should the minimum number of trustees of a self-per- 
petuating body be prescribed in the iiu'orporating act? 

Mr. Rockefelleu, Jr. I should think it would be w ise. 

Chairman Walsh. Speaking generally, what is the be.st number for a gov- 
erning board of a large foundation? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Ji*. That is a difficult question to ausw'er, Mr. Chairman. 
I should think that from 10 to 20 w'ould be the two desirable limits ; not raord* 
than 20 for the sake of convenience and ability to get meetings, and I should 
think that witli any large foundation that 10 w^ould be a small enough number 
for the permanent board. 

Chairman Walsh. Should the incorporating act. w'hether by Congress or 
legislature, specifically provide for the optional wind-up of the foundations 
within 25 or 50 years, or in any limited number of years? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Well, that would <lepend. Mr. Chairman. If the pur- 
pose the f(uindati()n w'as .so broad that It never <*ould be outlived I should 
not think it was necessary. If the purport w’as a si>ecific purpose which one 
might conceive miglit he oiitllve<l in a huiidreil years or five hunderd years. I 
should think it would be desirable. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you think it w'ould be desirable for the act creating 
tlie Rockefeller Foundation to provide for the optional winding up of It at 
the end of, say, 50 years? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. By “optional,” do you mean optional by the action of 
the trustees? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Rockefeltj:r, Jr. That is not necessary, for, as I stated, the fund is 
not an endowment fund but may be paid out in its entirety, both interest and 
principal, by vote of the members of the board, as prescribed by the by-law’a — 
that is, as to the number who should vote on siicli a matter and the method of 
taking such vote. 

Chairman Walsh. Then your an.swer is, T take it. that there should be no 
optional winding up of the Rockefeller F'onndatlon at the end of 50 years? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. My answer was that it was not necessary, because It 
has already been provided for. 

Chairman Walsh. You mean in the hy-law's of the Rockefeller Foundation? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr, No; I mean in the letter of gift. In the letter of gift 
It was stated 

Chairman Walsh. I>o you mean in the deed of gift? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. But that is not provided for in the incorporating act from 
the State? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Should the Incorporating act specifically provide for the 
compulsory closing of the endow'ment in any statenl time — 25 or 50 or 100 
years? 

Mr, Rockefeller, Jr. I should see no necessity for that, Mr. Chairman, in 
view of the fact that the legislature granting the charter c*an at any time amend 
or rescind the charter. 

Chairman Walsh. Should the Incorporating body retain for the public an 
outside veto of proposed members of private foumlation charters? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Tliat is a matter which, in so far as the Rockefeller 
Foundation Is concerned, came up w’^hen the charter was being sought from 
Congress. It was. suggested that such a veto would be desirable. I am not 
prepared to say that It anight not be desirable. It may be that as the foundation 
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<levelops and its directors have studied more the requirements of conditions, that 
they will suggest something of that kind. The reason why that suggestion 
made in connection with the request for the charter from Congress was not 
introduced in the State charter was that those w’ho were seeking the charter 
were not convinced at that time of the wisdom of the suggestion and thought 
that a wiser measure was to let the desirable procedure in such matters de- 
velop as more experience was had. 

Chairman Walsh. Should the real and personal property held by founda- 
tions he exempt from local or State taxation? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Well, I see no reason why they should not be, any 
more than other charitable organizations which are thus exempt by State law’s. 

Chairman Walsh. Should exemption relate only to property used for benevo- 
lent purposes? 

Mr. Rockefetjjcr, Jr. Do you mean real and personal property? 

Chairman Walsh. Real or personal property. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Ji*. I think it does so relate only. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, does it relate both to real and personal property? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should think so. 

Chairman Walsh. Why should not foundations l)e taxed? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have not undertaken to consider wdiy the State legis- 
latures, in passing their general acts under which charitable corporations have 
been formed, have thought it unwise or unnecessary or undesirable to tax such 
corporations. I assume that the feeling has been that such corporations w’ere 
making a substantial contribution to the wealth of the community, large or 
small, In Avhich they might be located or in which they might be operating, and 
that such contributions were so desirable that it was in the public interest that 
the funds should be left as large as might be. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is the New York law relative to taxation of prop- 
erty such as Is held by the Rockefeller Foundation? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. My understanding is that only such real property as is 
actually being used for the purposes of such foundation is exeinjit from taxa- 
tion. Other realty held as investment would be taxed. As regards personal 
property, there Is no tax. 

Chairman Walsh. In your opinion, is the exemption of such property equiva- 
lent to taxing all of the public for w’ork of special interest to a part of the pub- 
lic and subject to the control only of a part? 

l\fr. Rockefeller, Jr. T have no opinion on that subject. 

Chairman Walsh. If foundations were taxed, would they be apt to keep in 
closer touch with public needs and w’ould they be more apt to be interested In 
efficiency of government? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should not think it w’ould make any substantial dif- 
ference. 

Chairman Walsh. Should payment of foundation funds to members of the 
governing board be prohibited or si)eclfically restricted in the act of incorpora- 
tion? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It never had occurred to mo that such a restriction or 
prohibition w’ould be necessary. 

Chairman Walsh. Should any limit be placed upon reasonable compensation 
paid to members of the governing boards of such an institution? 

Mr. R0CKEFEL1.ER, Jr. I had not supposed that that would be necessary. 

Chairman Walsit. Is there any probability that officers of foundations will be 
paid larger salaries than would govern in universities and charitable and 
religious agencies? 

Mr. R0CKEFEI.LER, Jr. As to that I couldn’t say. 

Chairman Walsh. Should any restrictions be placed uiK>n allowances for 
expenses; for example, only the expenses of the officer or the officer and his 
Immediate family? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should not assume It would be necessary. 

Chairman Walsh. Should restrictions upon the payment of principal be made 
part of the incorporating act ; ns for example, that advance notice be given 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. (interrupting). Restrictions on payment of principal, 
Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t understand. 

Chairman Walsh. Should any restrictions be made upon the expenditure of 
pi’incipal, and should that be made a part of the Incorporhtlng actj aft fiw 
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instance, advance notice of sncli expenditure to the State officers, the public, 
or at least to members of the board? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should think tliat was a matter ^^’hich could properly 
i>e left to each board in its own by-laws. Mr. Chairman, I want to make clear 
the fact that in none of these foundations with which I am connected are any 
of the members of the boards compensated In any way. Of course, Mr. Chair- 
man, I don’t need to make clear the fact that the secretary of any such board 
would naturally be paid. I mean the iiiombers of the board otiier than the 
secretary. Of course, the treasurer 

Chairman Walsh (Interrupting). The provision of the act seems to be that 
no officer, member, or employee of this corporation shall receive or be lawfully 
entitled to receive any pt'cunfary proftts from the operation thereof except 
reasonable compensation for services In effecting one or more of its purposes 
or as a proper beneficiary of its strictly charitable purposes. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I had forgotten that that was in the act. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you believe that Congress, or the legislature, should 
prescribe qualifications for trustees of such foundations as the Rockefeller fund? 

Mr. Rockefeller, .Ir. I should not think it either necessary or desirable, !Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh, As to professions, as to residence, as to previous ex- 
perience, as to employment -within the foundation itself at the time of election? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should not think it necessary. 

Chairman Walsh. Should the incorporating act provide for the automatic 
-withdrawal of trustees who are unable to attend, or who do not attend half, 
two-thirds, or four-fifths of the meetings of the board, or by regular committees 
of the board? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. T should not think it necessary. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you see any danger in interlocking directorates in these 
boards? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr, I should think on the other liaml there might be a great 
strength in that. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it on boards of foundations that are entirely Inde- 
pendent, one of another? I am asking you now on the subject of interlocking 
directorates. First, do you see any danger in directors interlocking on the 
boards of foundations which are entirely imlependent of each other? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not. I should think if a man was a desirable 
member of one board, another board that had generally the same kind of 
questions to deal with, would be equally glad to get him, if they could. 

Chairman Walsh. Then it follows that you see no objection to the acting 
of the same individual on several foundations that might be established by the 
same donor? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No Inherent objection. 

Chairman Walsh. Is the question of the (pialification and Interlocking di- 
rectorate a proper subject for charter, constitution, or hy-law of such 
foundation? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should not tliink it necessary to be treated in the 
charter. 

Chairman Walsh. Shouhl henevolent corporations be required to report botli 
fiscal and service operation to officers of the Slates, or National Government, 
which incorporate them as required by such State or National officer? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Will you read that again, please? 

Chairman Walsh. Should benevolent corporations be required to report 
both fiscal and service operations to officers of the States, or of the National 
Government, which incorporate them, as required by such State or National 
officer? 

Mr. Rockei-elleb, Jr. I think it is time now that corporations that have a 
Federal charter are required to report on fiscal matters; I think not on others. 
As regards corporations formed under State law, I think no report is required ; 
but I think It Is desirable that reports should be made to the public or to any 
specific officer that may be the best person to receive such report. 

Chairman Walsh. Do those reporte include both fiscal and service activities 
of the foundation? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. They might well do that, Mr. Chairman. I do not 
supwse that the service activities of the foundation would be of great interest 
to the average State official. 

, Chatrroap Walsr'. If you think that such reports are desirable, ilo you 
believe that they ohght to be required by law? 
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Mr, RocKEJf'ELLER, Jr. I slumld not think it would be necessary to require 
them. 

Chairman Walsh. Then, you do not think they should be required by law? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not. 

Chairman Walsh. On tlie ground of lack of necessity? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not think they shoirid be required. 

Chairman Waf^h. How should reiiorts of these foundations be made then, 
If not required by law? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. You mean through what medium? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. First, to whom should the report be made? 

Mr. RociiEFELLER, Ji*. To the board of directors. 

Chairman Walsh. And, then, how should publicity be given to it? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should think through the public prints and in any 
other manner that might bring about as wide publicity as possible, through 
the distribution of reports to as large a list of i>e<)ple who might be iutere-sted 
as might be made up ; and publicity further sought in whatever ways miglit be 
suggested. I c()uld not suggest them, though. 

Chairman Walsh. How would you provide a check upon the accuracy of 
such reports by the public? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should not assume that such a clieck was necessary, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Should the report contain the total number and cliaracttn* 
of applications received but not acted upon favorably? 

Mr. Rockefellfji, Jr. I should think it would be quite unwise to liave a 
report Include .sucli data, because I think it would work an injustice to organi- 
zations which had made appeals and which might have been declined for no 
lack of appreciation of tine organization, or no lack of l)elief in the value of its 
work, but simply because, ns must necessarily often happen, such oj'gauizutions 
from time to time might not bo Included in the then purposes of the board. 

Chairman Walsh. My question was, sliould the report include the total 
number and character of applications received but not acted upon favorably? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should see no value in so requiring. 

Chairman Walsh. Sh(mld work done by the foundation be reported uix)n 
as to scope, cost, and results? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Reported upon to whom, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Walsh. To the public. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Well, I should assume timt the annual report would 
cover generally such matters. 

Chairman Walsh. Sho\dd that report cover the scope, character, and result 
of the work done by the foundation during the period covered by it? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Tlie different classes of work, or just the total? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Well, It would be almost Impossible to report on the 
work without saying what the different classes were, Mr. Chairman. I should 
think it would be desirable to make the rei>orts just us full as, in the judgment 
of the dli-ectors, would be of interest to the public. 

(.'hairman Walsh. Should power be lodged in any public body representing 
the people to remove, on charges, trustees of foundations who have either mis- 
used their power or who have failed to discharge tlieir duties efflcieutly? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The nect^sslty of such power I Iiave not considered. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you believe now tliat such iwwev should be lodged in 
some body representing the people? 

Mr. ROCKEFELT.EB, Jr. I do not. I think a better way would be, as was pre- 
viously stated, to lodge veto power In the selection of officers. 

Chairman W.\lsh. Should the records of foundations incorporated by legis- 
lature or by Congress be open to public inspection as are the records of public 
offices? 

Mr. Rockefelijer, Jr. I think there might be no harm, and again there might 
l>e harm in exposing, as I have just stated, applications which have been made 
and declined for good reasons, the publication of which could serve no useful 
l)urpose. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you suggest any method of public insi^ection mon‘ 
limited than the one I have lirst suggested which would be desirable? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. 1 have not thought that any method of pul)lic inspec- 
tion was desirable. 

Chairman \/alsh. Should such Incorporating act require that wlien foumla- 
tlons materially modify their method of work, basis of allowances, fields, ete., 
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special notice of the fact be given in advance of final action, both to public 
officers and to the public? 

Mr. Rockevelueb, Jr. I should think it entirely unnecessary. 

Chairman Walsh. What means are now available to the public for ascertain- 
ing the work being done by large private foundations, such as the Rockefeller 
Foundation? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. What means are available? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Well, the Rockefeller Foundation has made numerous 
public statements from time to time with reference to Various phases of its 
work which It thought would be currently of Interest to the public, and the 
foundation is proposing, as I have .stated, to publish an annual report and 
to give to that report the fullest publicity possible. 

Chairman Walsh. Please state when the first public statement was made 
by the Rockefeller Foundation as to the work being done by it? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I can not make that (►IThaml, Mr. Cliuirman. There 
has been no complete public statement made. The first complete public state- 
ment will be the annual report; but, ms I have stated, lliere have been public 
statements made from time to time regarding certain features and special 
features of work, as tliey have developed. 

Chairman Walsh. Can you recall how many reports have been given pub- 
licity as to the work being done by the Rockefeller Foundation? 

Mr. Rockefei.leu, Jr. I can not. 

Chairman Walsh. You say you can not tell offhand. Will you please ascer- 
tain and give to tlie commission the date of the first report as to the work 
being done by tlie foundation and the number of such reports which have 
been given publicity? 

Mr, Rockefeller, Jr. I think, Mr. Chairman, that all the publicity whicli 
has been given to tlie foundation is indicated in an exhibit in answer to one of 
tlie questions in the questionnaire which the commission has liad. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat page, please? Then the first statement issued was 
issued by Mr. Jerome D. Greene, secretary of the Rockefeller Foundation, on 
October 1, 1914; is that correct? 

Mr. Rockefej.leu, Jr, Well, if this includes all, it is ; I am not sure whether 
it does or not. I have forgotten what the question was which called forth this 
exhibit, Mr. Clialrman. 

Chairman Walsh. Then you can not say whether or not the answer to the 
questions propounded — the printed answer to the questions propounded by this 
commission give all the reports given out to the press as to the work of your 
foundation? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I can not say offhand ; but if you will allow me to 
turn to this question, I can probably tell you now. 

Chairman Walsh. Question 26, on page 49; 

“ Please furnish copies of any bulletins, statements, or notices, issued to the 
press by the foundation. 

“Answer, A complete list of statements issued to the press is furnished here- 
with. (See Exhibit D, p. 73.)” 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, sir; I should think that was accurate, Mr. 
Cliairman. 

Chairman Walsh. So the first publicity given as to tlie work of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation was the statement issued by Jerome D. Greene, October 1, 
1914, and Is entitled “ The Rockefeller Foundation inaiiguratee a far-reaching 
investigation of industrial relations, and has appointed as director Hon. W. L. 
Mackenzie King, former minister of labor in Canada, author of industrial dis- 
putes act, and exi)erienced mediator in labor disputes.” 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No, Mr. Chairman, I think there have been statements 
made of very brief character from time to time, and in connection with different 
gifts made by the foundation. For instance, I liave In mind a pledge to Wel- 
lesley College toward its building fund. I think a statement was made at the 
time that pledge was made, and my impression la tliat other statements regard- 
ing specific matters which have been dealt with have been made. I think a 
statement was made at the time of the purcliase of a number of thousand of 
acres of land for a bird refuge in the Southern States. I think a public state- 
ment was made at that time. 

Chairman Walsh. Who answered this qaescion propounded by the commis- 
sion, question 26, on page 49; 

f • 
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“ Please furnish copies of any bulletin, statements, or notices issued to the 
press by the foundation, and then answered a complete list of the statements 
issued to the press is furnished herewith. (See Exhibit D, p. 7^)” 

Who wrote that? 

Mr. Bockefelleb, Jr. Well, I had to do with the writing of all these answers. 
I suppose that the secretary is the one that provided that matter, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Who is that? 

Mr. Rockefellee, Jr. Mr. Jerome D. Greene. 

Chairman Walsh. I will ask you if the next item is not on page 75, lieadal : 
" Released for publication in morning papers of Sunday, October 4,” and enti- 
tled ** For the preservation of bird life of the North American Continent, the 
Rockefeller Foundation has purchased 85,000 acres of land on the Gulf of 
Mexico and has placed it under the protection of the Louisiana Conservation 
Commission,” 

Mr, Rockefellee, Jr. It may be. that was the first announcement of that pur- 
chase; but my i*ecollection is, Mr. Chairman, that an announcement was made 
.some time before. Our purpose, of course, has been to give all of the state- 
ments as requested — all of the printed statements — and it may be this contains 
all. My impression is that earlier statements had been maile. jMr. Greene, the 
secretary, could refresh my memory on that subject, and it will be easy to as- 
certain. 

Chairman Walsh. It was your purpose, of course, to furnish an answer to 
the question which would show all the publicity which was given to the work 
of the Rockefeller Foundation and the date tliereof as called for. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Certainly. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, then, I note that the next item of publicity is dated 
Gctober 31, 1914, ou page 77, and the next on page 79, dated November 8 , 1914. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. Rockefelijcr, Jr. So stated here, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. And the next item of publicity on page 82, I>oceml>€r 7. 
1914, and the next on page 84, released for publication Tuesday, December 8, 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Chairman, if this statement is not accuriite and 
correct, I should be glad to have the opportunity of making it so. 

Chairman Walsh. You may do so, 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Of course, it was my purpose that it should be, and I 
am asuming that it is; but my recollection was that statements had been made 
earlier. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. Well, you have stated that, and we will be glad to 
have any of the others if you wish to correct tliat ; and, of course, I am not 
assuming that you did not desire to make answers just as requested. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think you have seen, Mr. Chairmnn, from the full- 
ness with which these answers have been made, wliicli required many days in 
their preparation, that the information has been given to this commission In 
the fullest and frankest way, answering every detail which the commission has 
songht 

Chairman Walsh. I will now call your attention to page 84 and resume the 
question, if the next publicity, which is headed ” Released for publication Tues- 
day, Dec-ember 8.” That, I say, appears on page 84. Then, on page 85, there 
Is a statement issued showing that it was released January 1, 1915. 

Mr. Rockej’Eller, .Tr. It so appears. 

Chairman Walsh. So that the publications as to the work of the Rockefeller 
Foundation appear to have been made bet^^een the dates of October 1, 1914, 
and January 1, 1915, so far as this answer is concerned, and you say that you 
will look up any publications prior to that time and submit them to the com- 
mission? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I will be glad to do so. 

Chairman Walsh. But for the present the answer to the question there 
shows that they have all been made since October 1, 1914? 

Mr. Rockeficlleb, Jr. Yes, If that proves to be the case, Mr. Chairman, as 
it doubtless will, it simply Is an Indication of the facts which I have already 
stated, that while the foundation would have expected, particularly In Its first 
year of work when it was feeling Its way along, to have made Its first report 
at the time of the annual meeting, in view of the general Interest in founda- 
tions which was created very naturally when the commission determined to 
look Into jpuch matters, it seemed to the foundation that it was highly desirable 
that full publicity should be given, without waiting for the annual report, of 
everything that was of interest that had been done np to that date. 
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Chairman Walsh. Did It not occur to the trustees to give publicity to any 
of Ahls work prior to the asking of the questions? 

Mr. Bockejtelleb, Jr. Yes, Mr. Chairman; the several publications with ref- 
erence to the Belgian relief, of course, had no relation whatever to the inquiry 
of this commission. 

Chairman Walsh. Should facts in regard to conditional gifts to these foun- 
dations be stated to the public? 

Mr. Rockei'eller, Jr. Well, in so far as such statement could be of public 
service to the recipient of the gift, I should say yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Should the expenditure of additional gifts be separately 
accounted for to the public? 

Mr. Rockei'eller, Jr. The expenditure of additional gifts? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Rockei'Eller, Jr. Be .separately accounted for? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; 1 am asking now if you believe it to be de.slrable 
to give publicity to the activities of the foundation. Now, then, if any gifts 
are conditional, should the condition be stated to the public? 

Mr. Rockefeltj:r, Jr. I should think that generally it would be wiser for the 
foundation to allow the recipient of the gift to state the conditions, if at all, 
in the way that would be most helpful to the object had in mind by the re- 
cipient. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there apt to be confusion of work done by the founda- 
tion on its own initiative which is not separately reiK>rted from work done 
in its name by the initiative of a conditioning dohor? 

Mr, Rockefeller, Jr. I dd not grasp the question. 

Chairman Walsh. Is not a public statement desirable as to work being done 
by the foundation on its own initiative and work that is being done by the 
donor who has given that foundation a gift with certain conditions attachetl 
thereto? 

Mr, Rockefeller, Jr. I should think it highly desirable that both gifts should 
be stated in the annual report, and those made public — both kinds of gifts. 

Chairman Walsh. Prom the standpoint of inherent power to Influence. in- 
dependent thought and action, do y(»u see any material difference between a 
large foundation that gives awivy money and a foundation that Itself spends its 
Income or capital through invest igations, business enterprises, and the like? 

Mr. R(x:kefeller, Jr. A^'ill you kindly read the first part of the question 
again? 

Chairman 'Walsh. From the standix)lnt of inherent power to Influence in- 
dependent thought and action, do you see any material di (Terence between a 
large foundation that gives away money and a foundation that itself spends Its 
income or capital through investigations, business enterprises, and the like? 

Mr. Rockekeltjcr, Jr. I don’t know what kind of a foundation would spend 
its funds in business enterprises, Mr. Chairman. I thouglit we were dealing 
with philanthropic foundations. 

Chairman Walsh. Could a foundation with the unrestricted power that the 
Rockefeller Foundation ha.s conclmle to engage in business as an agent or 
means of the betterment of mankind? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think it would he entirely contrary to its charter 
powers. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you feci that the public welfare requires restrictions 
in the case of a giving corporation that are not intended wdth resi>ect to an 
investigating corporation or vice versa? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr, I am sorry; I will Imvo to ask you to read the question 
again. 

Chairman Walsh. Should there be any difference in a corporation that 
merely undertakes to give and a cori3oration that as well undertakes to in- 
vestigate, we will say, social conditions? 

Mr. RocKEFELLEk, Jr. Difference in what respect, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Walsh. The public restriction. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I see no reason w^hy there should be. 

Chairman Walsh. No public restriction? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. You ask if there should be any definite imblic restric- 
tion? I say “no.” 

Chairman Walsh. If a foundation had for its trustees gentlemen that were 
Interested In large basic industries, do you think that any public restriction 
should be placed upon the activities of such foundations, so far as making 
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Investments was coiiceriieU, which might affect the financial welfare of the 
private coi*poratlons oi)eratlng the industry? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. I think the whole matter must be covered by a proper 
selection of the directors. In any such foundations whc^ directors have b^n 
carefully selected it seems to me that the interests of the public are best served 
when full discretion is left with directors in such matters. 

Chairman Walsh. But doe.s a foundation controlling a hundred million of 
dollars exert an influence in the financial world? 

Mr. rtocKKFKLLER, Jr. simply as a large investor, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it considered a desirable connection for financial con- 
cerns ? 

Mr. Kockefellek, Jr. You mean to have the opportunity of suggesting in- 
vestments? 

Chairman Walsh. I should think it would be. Might it be used to influence 
the standing of financial institutions and the prices of stocks? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t see how. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any inherent danger of that sort that should be 
guarded against by a foundation? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not sw what the danger is, if any. 

Chairman Walsh. Is a foundation with $100,000,000 or more more dangerous 
than a foundation with $1,000,000? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think it Is less dangerous. 

Chairman Walsh. Is a foundation of $200,000,000 or $500,000,000 more power- 
ful than one with $100,000,000? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. You are dealing with figures so much beyond my ability 
to imagine, Mr. Chairman, that I could not express an opinion. I think generally 
that a large fund, as I have stated before, is more apt to have centered on it 
the thought and attention of the day than a small one, probably. Now. I should 
think that a fund of fifty or a humlred millions would be sufficiently large to 
benefit by that emphasis as contrasted with a fund of one or five or ten 
millions, and I should think that there would not be anything particularly 
gained by Increasing the fund beyond that amount for the sake of increasing 
the public attention that will be paid to it. 

Chairman Walsh. What safGguard.s, if any, ^should l>e provider! for in acts 
of incorporation of large foundations? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr, That is a very general question, Mr. Walsh. 

Chairman Walsh, Well, we will .say in the first place as to financial invest- 
ments, should there be any? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think it unwise. 

Chairman Walsh. Should or should not the act incorporating it specifically 
provide at least the general lines upon which such foundation should proceed 
in the work of the betterment of mankind? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should not think it necessary. 

Mr. Walsh. Do you believe, then, such foundations should have unlimited 
power under the general expression of its work being for the betterment of 
mankind? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. With the constant and always near at hand power to 
amend and to rescind its charter which the legislature granting the charter 
has, I think the other matters are entirely safe in the hands of the directors. 

Chairman Walsh. Should a large foundation retain supervisory relation 
over the different kinds of work which is aided by its gifts ; namely, if $100,000 
is given a college or to an investigating agency, should the foundation which 
gives require evidence as to how its gift is being expended, and with what 
result? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think the two Instances named are hardly parallel, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. You may separate them and answer the question first as 
to each one, If there Is a different answer. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I believe it would be unwise for a foundation to make 
a contribution for an educational institution which was not made out-and-out. 

Chairman Walsh. Why? 

Mr. Rockefelucb, Jr. Which Involve the foundation continuing or having any 
power of consecutively molding the policy of the educational Institution. I 
think that contributions to educational Institutions, generally speaking, should 
be made without retaining any sense of control on the part of the giver. As 
respects the making 
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Clmirnjan Walsh. First say \v|iy that should bo, Air. Rockefeller. What is 
your reason for that? 

Mr. Rockefellkb, Jr. Because I think every educational Institution — I am 
speaking now particularly of the highest type, namely, colleges and universi- 
ties-— should be entirely free to express itself as its respective board of trustees 
and faculties may from time to time think to be in the interest of the institution. 

Chairman Walsh. Any other reason? 

Mr. Rockki'eller, Jr. That Is the chief reason, I think; an important reason. 
I do not think at the moment of any other. 

Chairman Walsh. Then I will ask you the separate que.stion : Should a large 
foundation retain supervisory relation — I will ask you the direct question first : 
In an educational institution do you believe that the large foundations under- 
take to retain a supervisory control over their benefactions or undertake to 
require evidence as to how their gift is to be exi)ended, and what tlie results 
would be — that the foundation giving the money would exercise undue influence 
over the education of the children or the indiviilual in the school? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should think that case would bring in another ele- 
ment, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Bring It in then. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have expressed my view wdtli reference to contribu- 
tions to universities and colleges. I would say that in the development of a 
school system of primary and the other grades of schools there mlglit be 
instances where it would lx? desirable for foundations to help to eooperate in 
developing a system. And if sm-h iiistaiiees arose I should think that tl)C foun- 
dation should be free to cooperate along those lines. Whereas, with the uni- 
versity or college which hud been established and had a fixed policy, well 
known and understood, I should think any control would be unwise. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, for what reason? 

Air. Rockefeller, Jr. The former or the latter? 

Chairman Walsh. Both. Begin with the first and give that and then give 
the second. In other words, do you believe in the first instance, that the educa- 
tion of the indlvidmd in the school first mentione<i might be influenced by the 
view's of the man that gave the money to the foundation? 

Air. Rockefeller, Jr. If you are referring to the Rockefeller Foundation or 
General Education Board, I may say unqualifiedly that the view's of the man 
who gave the money have never reached to the recipient of the gift, except in 
so far as in the case of the Ro(*kefellcr Foundation the man who gave the 
money is a member of the board, and is looked to for his expression of opinion 
whenever he is willing to give it, the same as any other member of the board. I 
have expres.sed my view' as to the reason w'hy it seems to me unwise for the 
foundation to make a gift to a college or university, anrl maintain a subsequent 
hold on the institution through that gift, because I think that institutions of 
that character w'hich are naturally directed and maintained by the leading 
men of the community or of the country are much better managed by those 
who deal with the specific and current requirements of that institution; but 
If on the other hand an educational foundurion or a foundation capable of 
entering into educational work was to go into an unsettled or undeveloped sec- 
tion of the country wliei*© public sch(K>ls have not been developed, I can con- 
ceive that a service migiit be rendered In helping develop a system of public 
schools. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, I wish you would get back to my question, if you 
please, Mr. Rockefeller. In the instance of the first schools that you have men- 
tioned, do you believe that the extension of money aid to those schools, fol- 
lowed by a supervision as to how the gift wa.s expended and tlie results, leav- 
ing the Rockefeller Foundation out of the question, might result in the persons 
being educated taking the viewpoint, consciously or unconsciously, of the man 
that gave the money or of the foundation that gave the money? 

Air. Rockefeller, Jr. It would be, of course, appropriate and necessary that 
the foui^ation making the contribution to any college or university should 
have the assurances that the gift was spent in accordance with the purpose 
for which It was given. I think such assurance is quite proper and desirable. 
After the gift had been made and the assurance had been received that it had 
been or was being spent for the purposes for which it was intended, I should 
think that the foundation would be unwise If it desired to continue, because 
of that gift, to have any control over that institution. 
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Cliuii’man Walsh. I will now ask Mr. Lnngdon to road the question, please, 
wlilch I asked, and I would be obliged if you will give a direct answer to it, 

Mr. R 0 CKEFEIJ.KK, Jr. I have tried to give it, Mr. Chairman. 

Cliairraan Walsh. Perhaps I may not be correct, but I do not accept it as a 
direct answer. 

(Question read ns follows; “Now, I wish you would get back to my question, 
if you please, Mr. Rock€‘feller. In the instance of the first schools that you have 
mentioned, do you believe that the exten.sion of money aid to those schools by a 
supervision as to how the gift was expended and the results, leaving the Rocke- 
feller Foundation out of the question, might result in tlie persons being edu- 
<*afed taking the viewpoint, consciously or unconsciously, of the man that gave 
the money or of the foundation that gave tlie money V “) 

Mr. Rockefellek, Jr. You have asked two questions, one relates to a gift to 
c'tlucatlonal institutions 

Chairman Walsh. If it requires two answers I may have to ask two ques- 
tions. But we will leave that to be answere<i in the morning. 

We will stand adjournetl until to-morrow morning, at 10 o’clock. Please re- 
sume the stand at tlmt lime, Mr. Rockefeller. 

(At 4.30 o’clock p. m. Tuesday. Jjinuary 20, 1015, an adjcairnment was taken 
until to-niorrow, AVednesday. January 27. lOl.l, at 10 o'chK’k a. m. at the 
same place.) 


Xi:\\ Vouiv ('iTY, Jamiary 27, 1D15 — JO a. ni. 

Pro.sent : Chairman Walsli, (Commissioners O’Connell, Ixcnnon, Ilarriman, 
Ballard, Weinstock, Ojirretson, and (Xnnmons. 

Chairman Walsh. We will prociH'd with the heai’ing now. 

Mr. Rockefeller, will you jdease n‘sume the staml. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR.— Continued. 

Chairman AVai.sh. AVhen you left the stand last evening, Mr. Rockefeller, I 
asked you a question and you liavi* not yet been afforded an opiwrtunity to 
answer. I will read the question to you : 

*Tu the instance of the fii'st sch(K)ls wliich you have mentioned, do you be- 
lieve lliat the extension of money a!<l to the schools by a supervision as to how 
the gift w'as expended and the results, leaving the Rockefeller Foundation out 
of the question for the time being, might result In the persons being educated 
taking the view'polnt, consciously or unconsciously, of the man that gave the 
money or the foundation that gave the money?*’ 

Your answer was that it required two answers, one relating to a gift to 
educational institutions, so I will ask you these questions and will ask you 
to give us the answer as briefly as possible, 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I had understood, Mr. Chairman, that your question 
originally related to colleges and also to primary education, and that is wliy 
I said It needed to be divided. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would define tliose yourself, if possible. I 
w’ould prefer not to go right to the question, but just answer tliut question 
as applying to both. 

Mr. RooKEraLijcR, Jr. Mr. Chairman, I cun not give a single answer that will 
convey my thought with reference to the two, because my view is diflferent 
with reference to each. In regard to the higher form of education, my 
answer would be I think there is a possible danger if the giver retains any 
kind of a control ; I think it Is unwise. 

Chairman Walsh. Now as to the next, the other form? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr, As to the lower forms of education, I see many In- 
stances which might arise in helping to develop an e<lucational system where 
it would be highly desirable that any educational board that had experts so 
familiar with such matters should be In touch for some period in helping to de- 
velop such a school system. I think the danger there would be much more 
remote. 

Chairman Walsh. Refer, please, to page 19, of tlie answers to the ques- 
tionnaire submitted by the commission, Mr. Rockefeller. 

Mr, Koc^BraLLEB, Jr. Yes; Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Wai.sh. In schedule under A, “Charter of the Rockefeller 
Foundation,” I will read you preliminary to a few questions >VhIch I have to 
ask about that clause of the law which states the objects and powert i6f the 
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^undat^n : “ ^lin D. Rockefeller, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Frederick T 
Jiidson Simon Flexner, Starr J. Murphy, Jerome V. 
Greene, ^\lcklIffe Rose, and Charles O. Heydt, together with such persons as 
associate with themselves, and their successors, are liereby con- 
stituted a lK)dy corporate by the name of the Rockefeller Foundation, for the 
purpose of receiving and maintaining a fund or funds and applying the 
Income and principal thereof to promote the well-being of mankind through- 
out the world. It shall be within the purposes of said corporation to use as a 
J? research, publication, the estiiblishment and maintenance 

of charitable, benevolent, religious, missionary, and public educational activi- 
ties, agencies, and institutions, and the aid of any such activities, agencies, 
^d institutions already established and any other means and agencies which, 
from time to time shall seem exi^edlent to its members or trustees” 

Now, the charter was obtained from the State of New York upon what date, 
please, if you have it in mind? 

says just above there, Mr. Cliairman, “became a 
law May 14, 191.3, and with the approval of the governor.” 

Chairman Walsh. Now, pri(»r to that time, had an application been made 
by the gentlemen desiring to institute this foundation for a Federal charter 
to the Congress of the United States? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. There had. 

Chairman Walsh. And please state, if you have in mind, when that appli- 
cation was made to Congress. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think I have the data right here, Mr. Chairman. 
On March 2, 1910, a bill 

Chairman Walsh Cnternipting). March 2, 1910? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. (continuing). A bill was introducetl in the Senate 

Chairman W^alsh. W^ho had the bill introduced? 

IMr. Rockefeller, Jr. Do you mean who took the matter up frojn (nir oflice? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; first. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think Mr. IMiirphy, as one of our associates. My 
impression is that he took it up. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlio drafted the 1)111 in its original form? 

Mr. Rockefelij:r, Jr. I think Mr. Murphy drafted the bill, following, as lie 
stated in his testimony before the Senate committee, following almost the 
exact phraseology of the bill granted by Congress previously to the Ceneral 
Education Board. 


Chairman Walsh, Now, after that was introduced in Congress, was a 
hearing had before tlie House committee on the bill? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Before tlie Senate committee? 

Chairman Walsh. Was there any liefore the House commltlee, first? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. W^ell, I don’t recall any such, Mr. (niairmau. 

Chairman Walsh. Very gtxid. Now, the bill passed tiie House of Repre- 
sentatives, did it not? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That bill, I think, did not, Mr. Chaii-man. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, I know that bill— but a l)ill chartering the Rocke- 
feller Foundation did pass the Hou.se of Representatives, did it not? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. May I read you just half a page there covering that 
bill and the other bill? 

Chairman Walsh. If yon will allow me to put this to you, logically, Mr, 
Rockefeller, I think it will save a great deal of time, and I urn going to 
do that. Did the lower House, the House of Representatives, pass a bill 
chartering the Rockefeller Foundation? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It did. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, then, I will a.sk you to turn to page 97 of the 
answers to the questionnaire submitte<l by this commission, please, and ask 
you have you that page? 

Mr. Ro^efeller, Jr. I have, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. If before that bill was passetl the following amendments 
were not made to it — tell me please : 

“Section 8: Congre.ss specifically reserve.s the right to impose such limita- 
tions upon the objects of the corporation as It may deem the public interest 
demands. 


‘ Section 6 : The total amount of property held at any time, whether abso- 
lut^y or in trust, is limited to $100,000,000. 

‘‘Section 0: The^ income of the projx^rty Is not to be accumulated or added 
to thepriuqlpal, but is to be currently aiH)lled to the objects of the corporation. 
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“ Section 7 : The corporation is empowered to distribute the principal of any 
property 50 years after Its receipt; It Is required to make such distribution 
after 100 years, if Conj^ress shall so direct. 

“Section 9: The election of new members of the corporation is subject to 
disapproval within 60 days by the four Federal officers and five university 
presidents specified in the bill.’* 

And on the following page, 98, amendments made by the House Committee 
on the Judiciary : 

“ Section 1 : The following persons are added to the list of incorporators : 
Harry Ihatt Judson, Wicklilfe Ilose^ Simon Floxner, and BMwin A. Alderman, 
making nine In all. 

“ Section 3, on page 2, line 4, after the word ‘ promotion,’ are inserted the 
M’ords ‘ by eleemosynary and philanthropic means.’ 

“ Section 8 : The minimum number of members of the corporation is increased 
from five to nine. In the event of the number of members falling below nine 
the corporation is forbidden to make any gifts until the vacancies are filleil.’’ 

Those amendments were add(yl, I believe, in the House of Representatives? 

Mr. R 0 CKEFEIJ.EH, Jr. They were. 

Chairman Walsh. And did the bill then go to the Senate? 

Mr. Rockei-elleb, Jr. It did. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you apiiear before the Senate yourself, Mr. Rocke- 
feller? 

Mr. Rockkfelleb, Jr. I did not. 

Chairman Walsh. Did Mr. Murphy appear before the Senate? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think not. 

Chairman Walsh. Did Mr. .Jerome D. Greene appear before the Senate? 

]\Ir. Rockefeller, Jr. Whether he appeared bef<>re the Senate committee or 
not, I do not know. He afipenrcd before some representatives. 

Chairman Walsh. After the bill was amended, as I read the amendments 
to you, a unanimous report favorable to the ])assage of the bill was made by 
the* Judiciary Committee of the House of Representatives, was it not? The 
bill was passed and sent to the Senate? 

Mr. Rockefeixer, Jr. Yes; Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. And in the Senate the bill was referred to the Judiciary 
C/ommittee? 

Mr. Rockefellee, Jr. I have no record of that. Very likely— doubtless that 
is tnie. 

Chairman Walsh. I call your attention to page 102 of the answers to the 
questions there. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have it 

Chairman Walsh, When the bill reached the Senate Judiciary Committee I 
will ask you if Mr. Jerome D. Greene, on behalf of the other gentlemen— him- 
.self and the other gentlemen promoting the bill — did not send the following 
communication to the Senate: 

“ The bill to Incorporate the R<K*kefeller Foundation, after a unanimous report 
by the Judiciary Committee of the House, was passed on January 20 by a vote 
of 152 to 65 and sent to the Senate. 

“This bill was originally Introduced by Senator Galllnger in 1910 and 
favorably reported by the Committee on the District of Columbia. At this 
point it received wide discussion in the press and some criticism, but tlie 
latter proceeded largely from sources by no means hostile to the general pur- 
poses of the proposed foundation, and directed toward the improvement of the 
bill in certain particulars. With the cordial approval of the in(*orporators the 
bill was accordingly amended ajid reintroduced by Senator Galllnger as Senate 
bill 2675, which is substantially the same as House bin 21532, the significant 
changes being the Insertion of the words, ‘ By eleemosynary and philanthropic 
means,’ as an explicit qualification of all the activities of the foundatldn; 
and the Increase of the minimum number of members of the corporation from 
five to nine, together with a provision that no gifts could be legally made by 
the foundation so long as the members should remain by any chance less than 
nine. With reference to the criticisms and suggestions that have been mmle 
before the public the following features of the bill In Its present form should 
be noted: 

‘*(1) The element of perpetuity has been removed, provision having been 
made for the dissolution of the corporation gnd the distribution of its funds, 
either voluntarily or at the direction of Congress. 
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• 

“(2) The amount of the endowment has been limited and the income is to be 
spent, not added to the principal. 

“(3) The trusts are not to be a close corporation, the election of new members 
being subject to disapproval by certain specified representatives of tiie public 
interest. 

“(4) Congress has complete power to impose such limitaticms upon the 
objects of the corporation as the public interest may demand ; and all gifts must 
be accepted subject to this provision. 

“(5) No exemption from State taxation is or constitutionally could be, con- 
ferred by the bill, and no exemption whatever is conferrcxl with respect to real 
estate. 

“(6) A charter is sought through Congress solely because the gift is to 
the people of the United States, and is to be controlled by them rather than 
in the interest, however beneficent, of any oiu‘ section. 

“The accompanying circular gives the history of the measure up to the 
time of its latest introduction into the House and also describes in some detail 
the changes referred to above and the considerations on wdiich they were 
based. I trust that you will recognize in these features of the present bill 
an ample safeguard against any dangers that may have been attributed to 
the original plan, and that by promoting the early passage of tlu* bill you w'ill 
enable the Incorporators to enter ui)on the im])ortant work along the lines of 
education, research, and public health, to which we are pledged. 

“ Respectfully, yours. 


“ Jeromk D. Greene, 

“ Trustee for the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research 

and member of the (icueral Edueation Boards."' 


That circular, I believe, was sent to the Members of the United States Sen- 
ate, that circular letter. Is that correct? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, Mr, Chairman ; it is so stated. 

Chairman Walsh. Please, now, refer to page 101 of the answers to the 
questionnaire : The bill, when It reached the amended stage in the Senate, pro- 
vided, did it not — 

“That the successors to the incorporators named herein and the additional 
members of the corporation and their successors shall be elected by the mem- 
bers of the corporation for the time being, but before such election shall be- 
come effective wTitteri notice thereof slinll be mailed by said corporation to 
each of the following-named pt^rsons at his official rM^st-ofiice address, viz: 
The President of the United States, the Chief .Tustic<‘ of the Supreme (kmrt. 
the President of the Senate, the Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
the presidents of the following institutions, viz: Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Yale University, New Haven, Conu. ; Columbia University, 
New York City, N. Y. ; Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. ; and the 
University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

“ If such election shall be disapproved by a majority of the persons above 
named, it shall be void; but It shall become effeetlve if and when it sliall 
be approved by such majority, or at the expiration of CO days from the mail- 
ing of such notices, if it shall not have been disnpi)rt)ved by such majority.” 

Now, that provision had been added to the bill? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Now', did that bill in that form pass the Senate? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It did not. 

Chairman Walsh. Was it ever submitted to the vote of Ihe Senate? 

Mr. Rockefelijcb, Jr. It w'as not acted upon by the Semite. 

Chairman Walsh. The Senate adjourned before the bill was acted upon, I 
believe; is that correct? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes; Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh, The charter, which you are now’ operating under, was ob- 
tained from the State of New' York? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And the bill that passed was a senate bill and Intro- 
duced by Senator Foley, of New York? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That I do not recall. Have you the facts? I presume 
that is correct. % 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know who drew the bill that was submitted by 
Senator Foley? We will assume that he introduced It; the record so shows. 

Mr. RocKEFELLKit, Jr. I think It was practically the same bill that was origi- 
nally introduced in the Senate in 1910. 
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Clmirmnn Walsh. But without these amendments wliicli I have read to you 
that were iu the Peters bill? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think so. 

Chairman Walsh. The original bill without thc.se resirlctions or so-called 
safeguards? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Without the amendments. 

Chairman Walsh. Who asked {Senator Foley to introduce the bill, If you 
know, Mr. Rockefeller? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I presume Mr. Murphy did ; that Is my recollectiou. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Starr J. Murphy? 

Mr. Rockefeller, .Tr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Was tlie request to Senator B'oley in writing or verbal? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That I do not recall ; I do not know that I ever knew. 

Chairman AValsii. Will you ascertain whether or not there was any request 
from Mr. Starr J. Murphy to Senator IToley to introduce this bill ; and if there 
was such, will you kindly produce it to the commission? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Greene, who is here, says to me that he asked 
Senator Foley, not Mr. Murphy — Mr. Greene. 

(Miairman Walsh. Then I will leave that subject, if you have no knowledge 
of it, until Mr. Greene takes the witness .stand. You do not know Senator 
Foley ? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not. 

Clialrman Walsh. You do not know what was said to him or anything that 
was wHtten to him about this hill, of your own knowledge? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I might iuive known at the time, but I do not recall ; 
it was simplv a matter of routine business. 

Chairman Walsh. Had the Congress of llie United States adjourned prior 
t<) the time that Senator Foley introduced this bill in tlie New York Legis- 
lature? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, Mr, Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. AVhen was it decided to seek incorporation In New York 
State? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. As soon as Congress hud adjoiirne<l and liud not acted 

upon the measure. , o . 

Chairman Walsh. Was there any particular reason wljy Senator Boley was 
secured to Introduce the bill— why it was introduml through Senator Foley— 
that you know? ^ , 

Mr. Rockefeliasr, Jr. Not that I know of, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Was any written explanation of Mr. Rockefeller’s pur- 
pose submitted with the proposed bill to the New York lA?gi.slature? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That I do not know. 

Chairman Walsh. Was the publicity material used in 1912 and 1913, while 
the bill was pending in Congress, submitted to the New York legislature? 

I^Ir. Rockefeller, Jr. As to any of that detail I could not tell you. 

Chairman Walsh. AVus the correspondence which Mr. Jerome'' D. Greene 
hud with the Congress of the United States submitted to the New York 
legislature? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not know. 

(’hairman AValsh, Was any public notice issued by your oftlce of the inten- 
tion to introduce this bill in the New York Legislature? 

I^Ir. Rockefeller, Jr. It would imve been rather strange if there had been 
such public notice issued ; I do not know that there was. 

Chairman Walsh. You say it would have been rather strange if there had 
been? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your recollection of that? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not recall any such notice being issued. 

Chairman Walsh. Was any public hearing held upon the bill while it w'as 
pending in the New York Legislature? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not recall, from my own knowledge. 

Chairman Walsh. The bill was introduced March 25- 1913, I believe your 
record shows? 

Mt. Rockefeller, Jr. I liave not the records right here, Mr. Chairman, Mr. 
Greene has handeii me this statement, answering that Iasi question, and per- 
haps it will clear the matter up if you will allow me to read It 

Chairman Walsh. Just for the sake of time and having our record straight, 
1 would like to take your testimony, and If you are not conversant with the 
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details and you will say so and he will preserve this mei norand lira, he can 
answer as to that, and your testimony will be yours and Mr. Greene’s testi- 
mony will be his. You may make any explanation on that score, as long us 
you have it In your hand. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It is not material, but it answers your question and 
I have it here. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, read it. 

Mr. KocKEFELr.EB, Jr. Mr. Greene says: 

“ I asked the majority leader who should introduce the bill, and he sug- 
gested Senator Foley. I then went to the loaders of the Progressive and Re- 
publican Parties in the house and was assured of their hearty support. The 
bill was passed unanimously, and the charter was drawn following the prece- 
dent established by other foundations practically word for word.” 

Chairman Walsh. Did Mr. Rockefeller and his as.soclates believe tliat tlie 
safeguards provided for in the amendment in the bill as submitted to the Con- 
gress of the United States were in the public inter(‘.st? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. We all believed that the provisions were entirely satis- 
factory, if it were thought best to put them in. We did not ourselves tliirik 
they gave a strength to the bill. 

Chairman WALsrr. I call your attention, Mr. Rockefeller, to tlie shitenient 
made by Dr. Jacob Schurman. Did you read that? It was made on Friday, 
April 22, 1010, before tlie Cornell congress? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I probably did read it, Mr. Chairman; l)ut I do not 
know to just what you refer. 

Chairman Walsh. I will read an extract from it referring to this bill that 
was ini reduced in Congress, and which afterwards became a law by the act of 
tlie New York Legislature, and ask you if you consider, as one of tlie incorpo- 
rators of the foundation, that it has the scope suggested by Dr. Schurmnn, as 
follows: 

” Under the terms of this broad charter there is scarcely anything which con- 
cerns the life and work of individuals or nations in which Ihe Rockefeller 
Foundation would not be authorized to participate. As the safety of the State 
Is the supreme condition of national civilization the foundation might in time 
of war use its income or its entire principal for the defense of the Republic. 
In time of peace it might use its funds to affect economic and political reforms 
which the trustees deem essential to tlie vitality and elliciency of the Republic. 
The foundation might become tbe champion of free trade or protection, of 
trusts, or of the competing concerns out of which they grow, of socialism or 
individualism, of the program of the Republican Party or the progi’am of the 
Democratic Party. It might endow tlie clergy of all religious denominations, 
or it might subsidize any existing or any new religious denomination. To- 
morrow It might be the champion of the Christian religion and a hundred years 
hence furnish an endowment for the introduction of Buddhism into the United 
States, It might build tenement houses for the poor in New York City or 
carry the results of science to enrich the exhausted soils of the Fast or the 
arid tracts of the West. It might set up an art gallery in every State of the 
United States or endow universities which would rival the great State universi- 
ties of the West. With the consent of the legislature It might relieve any State 
of the care of its Insane, pauper, and dependent classes or construct roads for 
the benefit of farmers and motorists. These may not be likely objects for the 
application of the funcis of tlie Rockefeller Foundation. I am not, however, 
attempting to forecast its work but to understand its charter. And so far as 
I can see the proposed charter would authorize all these and a multitude of 
similar activities. If the object of the Rockefeller Foundation Is to be coex- 
tensive with human civilization, then It may do anything and everything which 
its trustees think likely to effect reform or improvement In the material, 
economic, Intellectual, artistic, religious, moral, and political condition of the 
American people or of mankind,” 

Do you take that view of the broad powers and scope of the foundation ? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not, Mr. Chairman, because I think you will find 
In the charter that the Rockefeller Foundation is to proceed by philanthropic 
and eleemosynary means, a strictly legal expression which is put in such 
charters. I think those expressions are there. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, are they all in section 1? Just go back to section 1, 
please. 


38819^—8. Dbc. 415, 64~l-~vol 8 56 
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Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Which page, Mr. Clialrman? 

Chnirnmn Wat^h. Page IJ) of the que^tioniiali'e. and I will you the ques- 
tion, to get it straight in tlie record, and to clear up the minds of the commis- 
sion on it, If those very words were not left out of the charter Introduced by 
S^Miator Foley in tlie Legislature of New York? 

Mr. Rockefeller, .Tr. I did not know whether they were left out or not I 
supposed they were In. 

C^hairman Walsh. I will read it again to you, l)ecause I am going to ask 
you a few speeitic questions along that line, if ttiis is what is not said in the 
charter under which you ai*e now operating, and I want to get your under- 
standing of this also, Mr. Rockefeller, and not the understuiiding of Mr. Greene 
or any person else, if this is what is not said, and if it is not all tliat is said : 

“ Sec. 1. John D. Rockefeller, .John D. Rockefeller, jr., Frederick T. Gates, 
Harry Pratt Jinlson, Simon Flexaer, Starr J, Murphy, Jerome D. Greene, 
Wickliffe Rose, and Ohai'les O. Heydt, together with such pei*soiis as they may 
associate with tliemselves, and their successors, are hereby constituted a body 
corpt>rate by tlie name of the Rockefeller Foundation, for the purpose of 
receiving and maintaining a fund or funds and applying the income and prin- 
ciiial tliereof to promote the \v(‘ll-bclug of mankind throughout tile world. It 
shall lie w ithin the punxises of said corixiration to ust^ as means to tliat end 
res^*arch, publication, the establishment and maintenance of charitable, benevo- 
lent, religious, missionary, and public eiiucational activities, agencies and insie 
lutions, and the aid of any such activities, agencies, and institutions already 
establislied and any other means and agencies which from time to time shall 
seem expedient to its memliers or trustees.” 

Hoes, not your pre^^eut charter contain that provision and none other limit- 
ing your activities? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes; that is as it reads, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. As it reads. Now, then, I am going to ask you some 
furtlier questions a little more sjiecific, as to your ideas of the powers of this 
corporation. Could this corporation under that provision that 1 have I'ead 
to you circulate a presidential message? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Chairman, 1 do not know. I fould not answer that. 
I never have tliought of the things Uiat it could do. 

Chairman Walsh. Could it circulate a party piatform, a political party plat- 


form? 

Mr. R<k;kefelle«, Jr. T should tliink it would be utterly unapin’opriute and 
entirely contrary to anything that was in tlie mind of the founders or of the 
hoard of directors. 

Chairman Walsh. But as I understand you the founders aiv to l>e peri^etu- 
ateil by the vote of this board and go on through time? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr, Yes, Mr. Oiiairnmn ; but at any point In the history of 
the world when the foundation has done anything tliat is in tlie judgment 
of tlie people contrary to the public interest, the charter can at once be re- 
sclndeil or amended by the legislature, and that is the one powder which we 
have alwmys thought was utterly and entirely suliiclent to protect it. We have 
purposely left the charter in that way, tliat it should be broad in its scope so 
that as the years went liy each generation could do the things that it regarded 
in the common interest wdtli those funds. 

Chairman Walsh. Is tlie provision that you have just mentioned In tlie 
charter that you are now operating under? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr, The provision of the State legislature-^ — 

Chairman Walsh. Or do you say that Uiat is the general law upon tlie 


subject? ^ , , , X 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The provision that the State legislature 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). May amend at any time? 

Mr. RocKEFELLi!», Jr. It was not necessary to put It in because it is the 
law on the subject. ^ , 

Chainuan Walsh. You take that as your opinion of the general law Ufwn 
the subject? 

Mr. Rockef]Q[.leb, Jr. I am told that that is the law of tlie State in regard 
to any charter. 

Chairman Walsh. Please answer these questions 

Mr. ^OCKESKLUER, Jr. The State has the power to rescind or to amend tiie 
charter and It was on that understanding that we presented the bill In this 
form. 
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Chairman Walsh. Was that provision put In the law as amended by Con- 
gress that it could be amended at any time? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. In what law, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Walsh. In the proposed law that i)asst*d the House of Ht‘preseiiita“ 
tives, but did not pass tlie Senate? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The bill to incorporate the foundation? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; did it not contain the specific provision tliat it could 
be amended at any time? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It did; and it was put in simply l)ecause tlie public 
did not seem to understand that the Con^?ress which was asked to grant the 
charter had the same power which the State and legislature had to amend it 
or to rescind it at any time. 

Chairman Walsh. Did the person who advised you as to the law upon the 
subject make any suggestion as to wdiat the state of the law rniglit he witli 
reference to contracts already entered into by the corporation under this char- 
ter before an attempt was made to repeal or mcKlify it and which had been 
wholly or partially performed by individuals or organizations? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, then, I will go through as rapidly ns I can the 
certain activities that I wish to ask you whether or not in your opinion you 
think could be entered into legally under the provisions which I have read to 
you? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Chairman, may I say my opinion will be utterly 
valueless on that, because I have not thought of all the things that the founda- 
tion may do. 

Chairman Walsh. You may answer it In that way by simply saying that you 
do not know, or you have not thought of it. I am going over them rapidly. 

May it circulate a criticism of a church or religious body? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I slioiild Imve no opinion. 

Chairman Walsh. Might it circulate editorials written hy news[)apers or 
other publications in regard to the Government and its brandies? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. May I ask, for my guidance in answering tlie (pics- 
tion, do you mean could it legally? 

Chairman Walsh, Could it legally. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Has it the power to do it? 

Chairman Walsh. Hus it the power to do it. Suppose a speedi was made 
in Congress, and a newspaper or magazine puhlislied an editorial — the speech 
was made In Congress at any time affecting some acti\ity of the foundation — 
for Instance, I will just take this: Supixise it was an investigation into indus- 
trial relations; would it be within the scope of the p(*wers of tlie foundation 
when that editorial was published to use the money in circulating it among 
the people? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I sl»ould think a lawyer would have to answer that, 
Mr. Chairman; I could not construe the law. 

Chairman Walsh. Might it buy a chain of stores? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should say decidedly not. 

Chairman Walsh. Miglit it decide to render its benevolent services tlirougli 
business enterprises, partially or wholly? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think it could not. 

Chairman Walsh. Mlgiit it organize a real e^^tate company for the purpose 
of building model houses, or some sucfi activity, and employ all of its capital 
in that company? 

Mr. Rockefeller Jr. My impression would be that It miglit. 

Chairman Walsh. Might the foundation, if it wished, conduct a propaganda 
against tratle-unionlsm? 

Mr. RocKEi'ELLER, Jr. I should say no. 

Chairman Walsh. Might it conduct a propaganda in favor of workmen’s 
compensation acts? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should say no. 

Chairman Walsh. Might it conduct a propaganda against workmen’s com- 
pensation? 

Ml* T?nr’wir''irif'r T irn Tt* SnniP nnswer. 

Chairman Walsh. Might it finance its Institutions subject to opposition to 
trades-unions or subject to the condition that they could not circulate literature 
upon the subject of trades-unions? 

Mr. BoOKsmAESt Jr. 1 should say no. 
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Chairman Walsh. Might it pay for advertising space for its own activities 
and In behalf of its own activities, no matter what they might be? 

^Ir. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not know. 

Chairman Walsh. Might it furnish funds to pay publicity agents to give 
out publicity regarding the activities of the company, of the foundation? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And suppose now the foundation — I will see If I can 
strike a concrete case. The foundation now has in its employ Mr. Mackenzie 
King, has it not? 

]\ir. Rockei'eller, Jr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And Mr. Mackenzie King’s letter to you upon the subject 
of the plan that might be used In Colorado, If made to the foundation, the 
funds of the foundation could be used to give that wide publicity throughout 
the Nation, could it not? 

I^Ir. Rockefeller, Jr. I think whatever the directors felt was In the interest 
of the work in hand would be appropriate. 

Chairman Walsh. That could he sent out, and it could be in that way 
matched against any publicity that through individuals or portions of the press 
would be given to the other side of the work? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t know what you mean by “ matched,” Mr, 
Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. I will draw this illustration if I can or will take this 
concrete case: We will suppose that Mr. Frank J. Hayes, of the United Mine 
Workers of America, or Mr. Edward J. Doyle, made a speech in a hall some 
place, desiring great publicity and urging the proposition that the workmen — 
their proposition — I am not passing on it of course — that workmen could not be 
organized in a way to secure proper conditions except by national means, by 
means of a great body of men getting together with a treasury that might 
maintain them in case they wanted to strike and calling upon the thought 
of the American people to back them in that plea and furnishing whatever 
argument they might have. That speech might receive publication, we will 
say, in the Denver Post or the New York Sun ; and under the constitution and 
powers of your foundation, if Mr. Mackenzie King gave forth his views to the 
effect that that was not the proper way, hut that the proper way was to 
have a committee, one man from each mine or three single men selected by 
the management of a mining company, that being a member of the foundation 
the funds could be used to circulate broadcast tbe statement of Mr. Mackenzie 
King as a statement against the views of Mr. Doyle or Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t see why any foundation should not have the 
same right to legitimate means of publicity as any such organization as you 
have spoken of. 

Chairman Walsh. So that could be done. Now, where would you draw the 
line, then, as the dispenser of the money for philanthropic and charitable pur- 
poses of yourself, Mr. Rockefeller, and In your capacity as a personal adviser to 
your father’s investments and in your capacity as a director of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co.? How could you, In human understanding, draw that line? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Will you repeat the question, kindly, Mr. Chairman? 

(Question read, as follows; “Now, where would you draw the line, then, as 
the dispenser of the money for philanthropic and charitable purposes of your- 
self, Mr. Rockefeller, and In your capacity as a personal adviser as to your 
father’s Investments and in your capacity as a director of the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co.? How could you, In human understanding, draw that line? ”) 

Mr. Chairman, the question is apparently based upon the assumption that If 
a man has one interest he can not be conscientious in the performance of hla 
duty In relation to any other interest. That Is not the basis on which the 
foundation has proceeded. If that basis were accepted, no man could do but 
one thing. I am assuming that there are men in this country, and hundreds of 
thousands of them, who can be trusted to try to do what they think Is right In 
various cinnimstances ; and if there can not be found men who can be so 
trusted, then there should he no funds^ and there should be no responsibility 
of any kind given to men. I think we must rely upon the Integrity of men to 
a great degree in all the matters of life. 

Chairman Walsh. I asked you if you felt—do you notice, Mr. Rockefeller, 
what might be called a divided duty In the matter that I suggested to you? 

Mr, Rockefeller, Jr. I do. 

Chairman Walsh. That is, as a director of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., If 
you believed that the men ought not to organize, that It was financially to your 
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disadvantage that they should organize, that as a director of the Rockefeller 
Foundation you were advised by Mr. Mackenzie King or by whomever made 
your Investigation, that as an abstract social proposition they should be allowed 
to organize, and if the majority of the advisers of your father’s investments 
should decide that they should be alIowe<l to organize, but that certain dehnite 
limits should be put upon them, would you not recognize there, or do you not 
recognize there, a divided duty which might arise and which would make it 
impossible for you to act in one capacity without doing an injustice to the 
other or without contradicting your action in the other capacity? 

]\Ir. RocKEraLLEB, Jr. Will you — was that question at the outset purporting 
to be a statement of my views with reference to organization, because you 
stated that I was opposed to organization? 

Chairman Walsh. No, sir 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. (interrupting). Opposed to the organization of labor? 

Chairman Walsh. No; that is a hypothetical question and contains assump- 
tions that do not bind the interrogator or not bind you in the answer as proving 
anything therein. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No, sir. It is understood tliat the question in its prem- 
ises is hypothetical? 

Chairman Walsh. Entirely. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should regard myself as unfit to serve either as a 
member of the Rockefeller Foundation or on the directorate of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. If was not capable of forming opinions that would be fair In 
a case like that In relation to both matters. i 

Chairman Walsh. Suppose tiuit Mr. Mackenzie King, in Ids letter of August 
f), had said to you that from the study he had made that in his opinion the only 
fair way to handle the situation in Colorado was to recognize the United Mine 
"Workers of America and allow them to put In the check-off system, to require 
the company to collect the dues of the men; would you have acted in that way 
as a director and followed that w^ay as a director of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co.? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I would not consider that question as a director. If it 
came up in his report as a member of the Rockefeller Foundation, in u'hich I 
have one vote with many others, I should hope as a director of that corporation 
to use my best judgment. I could not do more, Mr. Cliairman ; and I fancy that 
the officers of the "VV^estern Federation of the United Mine Workers of America 
would have confidence enough in me to believe that I would be fair in such a 
matter. 

Chairman Walsh. Then upon the next day or the same day you met with the 
board of directors of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. you would feel free then to 
cast your vote in a way which would be diametrically oi)posed to the way you 
cast it In the foundation? 

I\[r, Rockefeller, Jr. I should feel free to do Mdiat I thought was right on 
both occasions, if the two were diametrically opposed. 

Chairman Walsh. And on the same day? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The date would not make any difference, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. The date would not make any difference? Now I read fur- 
tlier from President Schurman’s address, and I will ask you a question or two. 
He refers to Mr. Murphy’s declaration as follows: 

* That is one characteristic of all these boards Mr. Rockefeller has ci*eated. 
There Is not on one of his boards ’ ” — 

This Is a quotation by Dr. Schurman of ^ir. Murphy — 

“‘There Is not on one of his boards a single man who has been apiwintod there 
for any other reason than his qualifications to contribute something of substance 
to the work of that particular board. There is not a stick of dead wood in it, 
and there Is not a piece of ornamental timber anywhere.’ ” 

Now, follow what Dr, Schurman says, and I say that because T am not going 
to read this all, and, as you probably know, Dr. Schurman here pays high 
tribute to the present organization and to the intent, objects, and acts of your 
father in making the gift. 

Mr. Rockbmtlleb, Jr. I thank you for so stating. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, I would not want It to appear as though I was giving 
extracts, but I want to call attention to what Dr. Schurman may have con- 
sidered as a Criticism and ask you your opinion on that. He follows : 

“ This Is extraordinarily high praise for any bohrd. And I doubt very much 
whether any of u^ who have had experience on different boards could truthfully ^ 
repeat the encomium which Mr. Murphy passes, and I doubt not deservedly 
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passes, on the boards establlslied by Mr. Rockefeller. But this encomium, which 
I venture to sjiy ditt'ereiitiates Mr. Rockefeller’s boards from almost all other 
boards in the world, is not a proof but, if anything, a refutation of Mr. 
Murphy’s claim that a self-perpetuating board of trustees is the best form of 
organization for the proimed foundation. \N’hy is it that Mr. Rockefeller has 
secured boards whose members all have peculiar qualifications for the work, 
who all contribute something of Importance to the position of the board, and 
not one of whom could be described as a stick of deadwood or a piece Of orna- 
nieiital timber V Is it because of any miraculous efficacy In a self-perpetuating 
board? l)irc‘ctly the reverse is true. It is because these boards are, as they 
very naturally should be, dominated by Mr. Rockefeller’s Influence, because Mr. 
Rockefeller and the associates whom he has trained have themselves selected 
the new members. In otlier words, the unique virtues and excellencies which 
characterize Mr. Rockefeller’s boards are due ultimately to the single fact that 
Mr. Rockefeller is a man of transcendent genius for business organization. I 
desire that the public shoiihi have the benefit of that transcendent genius In all 
his philanthropic schemes so long as IMr. Rockefeller lives, and even so long as 
his spirit and influence may be supi)osed to survive in his family and associates. 
But his amazing skill and success in organizing his philanthropic enterprises is 
no argument for a (‘lose corporation with a self-p(U‘petuatlng board of trustees. 
■\Ve can only hope that when the day comes — wldch we all fervently desire may 
be far olT — that Mr. Rockefeller is no longer lu're to select his boards, some 
other elector or electors may be found who W'ill in some measurable degree 
imitate the success he has so conspicuously achieved ; but that fifty or a hundred 
years hence, when IMr. Rockefeller and his son are no longer living, the then 
existing board of irustces of the Rockefeller Foundation would be the ablest and 
wdsest electors of their associates on the board is a proposition 1 can not accept, 
no matter by whom it is made or with what assurance it is asserted. Mr. 
Murphy’s argument in a single sentence J.s that because Mr. Rockefeller has 
proved himself almost infallibly wise in the stdection of Ins associates In the 
l)hilanthropic 'work of giving away his fortune for the benefit of mankind, there- 
fore a group of men fifty or a hundred years hence, who are nameil by men wdio 
have been named by otlier men w’ho have been named by still oilier men who 
have been named by Mr. Rockefeller will evince the same Infallible wisdom. 
What a .stupendous claim to apostolic succession and infallibility ! But it is a 
mere fiction of the lawyer.” 

Do you agree with tliat? 

Mr. Kockefkller, .Ir. I do not think, Mr. Chairman, that it was ever contem- 
plated tliat my father or ids associates could continue to have their influem^e 
felt ; but at any time in any generation, when the board having the charge of 
such a foundation is not, in tlie judgment of tlie public, a proper board, the legis- 
lature can introduce an amendment limiting, qualifying, and modifying tlie 
method of election of directors, and adding at tliat time any restriction wlilch 
it may think desirable. Our thought was that until experience had taught along 
what lines it was wisc^st to put up barriers tlie pulilic interest w'ould best be 
served by leaving tlie mutter as free as possible, and leave each generation to 
put up such liarriers and safeguards as it might think necessary at that time. 

Chairman Waesii. Do you liave any objection now to the charter being 
amended, tlie New York charter, so that the governor of the State of New York, 
the chief justice of the court of last resort of the State of New York, the presi- 
dent of the New’ York Senate, the speaker of the house of representatives, the 
presidents of Harvard, Yale, Columbia, .Johns Hopkins, and the University of 
Cliicago sliull have tlie same veto jiower that was given to the President of the 
United States, the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, tlie President of the 
Senate, tlie Speaker of the House of Representatives, and those same college 
presidents in the act which i)us.sed tlie House of Representatives and was sub- 
mitted In the Senate? 

Mr. Rockefelusr, Jr. If you ask whether I have any objections, I say no. If 
you ask wlietlier I think it is wise, I say I think it would not be wise. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. I have been asked to ask you this question 
by another commissioner, and I will ask it at this point: Can the legislature 
Invalidate work already done by any action with i-espect to the charter of the 
original foundation? 

Mr^ Rockbfeujcb, Jr. That is a legal question I could not answer. 

Chairman Walsh. Why if9 It not, when it has the power of revision or repeal 
of the general charter? 

Mr. ItocKJEgELLEB, Jr. I don’t know. 
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Chairman Walsh. Why do you think it is unwise in New York State to have 
the veto power which I liave read to you ? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not think It is unwise in New York State any 
more than it would be unwise in Congress. I simply think we <io not know 
enough yet about the desirabilitylfor limiting and protecting such a fund to make 
action at this time necessary or wise, when it can be done at any time. I should 
rather act on experience, rather than in fojvcasting the future. 

Chairman Walsh. What study have you made of the work of the world on the 
establishment and maintenance of foundations for philautliropic and educational 
purposes? 

Mr, Rockefeller, Jr. What do you mean by “what study”? TJiat I luive 
written 

Cliairman Walsh (interrupting). No; I would have asked you what you had 
written on it, if I had wanted that. I asked you what study you had made. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have never made any study. It is a question I have 
discussed and thought of very extensively. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know that there has been a vast experience in llie 
world oil the subject of perpetuating large fortunes or large sums of money for 
specific purposes? 

Mr. Rockefelj.er, Jr. I do ; but that is not the condition here. When sum.s of 
money are perjietuatcd for specific purpo.ses, which i)urpose may cease to exist 
as time goes on, I think such perpetuation very unwise. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have some attorney or some student of history 
or expert make a study of tlie activities of the world in times past with refer- 
ence to tying up large sums of monejr for special or general purposes after tlio 
death of the owner? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I never caused such a study to bo made: l)iit a stud.\ 
of an inforiaal character was made by various of the men interested In seeking 
this charter, 

Chaii’inan Walsh. Please stale what studies, if any, you made of it. Mi\ 
Rockefeller, What countries did it cover? 

Mr, Rockefeller, Jr. I liave made no formal studies. I have simply talked 
with other iieople who I tlioiiglit would have information on that suliject. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you recall with whom you talked? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I could not begin to .say. Mr. f'liairman. I hav<‘ talked 
with any man who I thought might have information. 

Cliairmnn Walsh. I believe you stated that the foundation had decided to 
publish an annual report? 

Mr. Rockefei.ler, Jr. I did. 

Chairmau Walsh. When was that decision arrived at? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think some time last winter. 

Chnirnmn Walsh. Was It the subject of a resolution by the board of trustees? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr, I cun not recall whetlior there was formal action Jaken. 
It was the consensus of opinion at a board of trustees’ meeting that it was 
de.slrable and should be done. 

Chairman Walsh. It was at a meeting of a full board of directors or a 
quorum of the board of directors? 

^Ir. Rockefeller, Jr. That is my impression. 

Chairman Walsh. I don’t know whether I asked you yesterday or not, hut • 
If I did, you may answer just briefly. Do you think that the charter for such an 
organization as this should require annual publications of the money sj^nt and 
work done? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think you did yesterday, and I may liave said “no.” 

I see no possible harm, however, in sucli required publication, and I think there 
would be a certain advantage in having a definite requirement of that kind for 
any such bodies. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, I will ask you a few questions in regard, again, to 
Mr. King. Mr. King’s letter which you read— by tlie way, do you have the 
original letter? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes ; I have it right here, Mr. Chairman. I have the 
original and I have a copy. Will you have both, or see the original and keep 
the copy? 

Chairman Walsh, It is Immaterial ; just as you say. 

Mr. Rookjs'eller, Jr. Do you care to have me read the parts not included in 
the letter read yesterday? 

Chairman Walsh. I do not, unless you have some desire in that direction. 

Mr. Rookefeujib, Jr. No ; not at all. 
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Chairman Walsh. Now, this letter was written, I see, from The Roxboroiigh, 
Ottawa, on August 6, 1014. Is that correct? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr, Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Prior to that time had you had a conference with Mr. 
Mackenzie King at Tarrytown, N. Y., at which were present your father, Mr. 
Jerome D. Greene, and yourself? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t recall any conference at which all of those 
parties were present, Mr. Chairman, at Tarrytown. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have a conference at Tarrytown at which were 
present your father, yourself, Mr. Mackenzie King, and Mr. J. F. Welborn, the 
president of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co,? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. We had no conference wdth that group. It is true 
that Mr. King and Mr. Welborn .spent a night with me, and I inviteil my 
father to dinner ; but we had no conference, simply an informal chat. 

Chairman AValsh. Did you discuss the proposed employment, during th.at 
chat, of Mr. King with any of the Rockefeller activities? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. We did not. 

Chairman Walsh. Had you discussed with Mr. King prior to that time his 
probable or likely connection with the Rockefeller fund? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And this letter was written upon August 6, and laid down 
the plan, a portion of which you afterwards recommended to Air. J. F. Welborn 
as being proper to put into effect in your industry in Colorado? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes; only, in justice to Mr. King, I think we shouhl 
say that he did not lay down a plan, because he apologizes for the rather hur- 
ried way in which he expresses his ideas. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; but the plan was suggested, and you submitted the 
plan to Mr. Welborn? 

Rockefeller, Jr. I did. 

Chnirman Walsh. Yes; and that plan, in its essence, was afterwards adopUvl 
by the Colorado Fuel & Iron? 

Mr, Rockefeller, Jr. There were certain features of it adopted and other 
features added. 

Chairman AValsh. AA’'ell, were not the principal features or basic foaturos 
adopted by the Colorado Fuel & Iron? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think that Is a fair statement of it. 

Chairm.an Walsh. That is a fair .statement of it. Now, that was in Au- 
gust, 1914? Is that correct? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh, And in August, 1914, the workers that had been for- 
merly in your employ in the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. were contesting with you 
for recognition of their union? 

Mr. Rockei ELLER, Jr. That was said to be the issue of the companies ; yes, 
sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, tlien, was there any compensation paid IMr. King 
for jiny work that he did prior to October 1, 1914? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No. 

Chairman Walsh. This was done at whose request? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. As stated in my letter to Mr. AAVlborn, at my request. 

Chairman AValsh. Have you produced, or did I ask you to produce — I 
probably did not, because I gather the information from the beginning of this 
letter, and do not recall whether I had It in the questionnaire before or not. 
This letter begins by saying : 

“As stated in my wire to you, I did not receive your letter of August 1 until 
the late mall on Thursday, the 4th.” 

Hiive you produced the letter of August 1 which called for or brought forth 
tills answer of August C of Mr. King? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. You have not asked for It, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Will you kindly produce that? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I will. 

Chairman Walsh. Your letter of August 1, to Mr. King, to which the letter 
of August 6, which you have submitted, is reply. You will produce that? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I will, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Under the act of Incorporation of the Rockefeller fund, 
can the number of members be reduced? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. My impression Is that It can not, below the number 
of Incorporators. 
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Chairman Walsh. May I nsk, Mr. Rockefeller, from where you pjet the Idea 
that the number of Incorporators can not be reduced? Is it under the general 
law of New York, or has the advice been given 3011 that such is the law? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I had assumed that the number of incorporators never 
could be changed, Mr. Chairman ; the incorporators are those who have asked 
for incorporation. 

Chairman Walsh. And as a matter of general law or statutory law of the 
State of New York, they can not be rediiceil. That is your iilea of It? 

]\Ir. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t see how they could be. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, first you have this foundation — 3mu have these gen- 
eral philanthropic and educational activities — the foundation, the General Edu- 
cation Board, and the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, I believe? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, IMr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, on tiie foundation board, the following gentlemen 
appear as directors, I believe, on each of these boards and upon the personal 
staff of Mr. Rockefeller, except Mr. Gates: Jolm D. Itockefeller, Jr., Starr J. 
IRurphy, .Jerome D. Greene, and Mr. Ileydt? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. IMr. Heydt is not 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). He is 3'onr .secretary? 

]\rr. Rockefeller, .Jr. He is not a member of the Rockefeller Institute hoard, 
as I recall it. 

(Jhairman Walsh. But he is of the General Education Board? 

Jlr. Rockefeller, Jr. He is of the General Education Board, and the Rocke- 
feller Institutes — no; pardon me, he is not a member of the General Education 
Board. He is a member solely of the Rockefeller Institute hoard — no ; I mean 
the foundation board — solely of tbo foundation board, Mr. Heydt . 

Chairman Walsh, Now, the funds of the Rockefeller Foundation are paid 
out on tlie orders of a finance committee, I believe? 

IMr. Rockefeller, Jr. They are paid out, Mr. Chairman, as stated quite fully 
in answer to the questionnaire, on the general vote of the hoard of directors 
or of the executive committee. 

Chairman Walsh, Who are on the executive committee? 

Mr, Rockefeller, Jr, I think th:it is also stated there. 

Chairman AValsh. l\Ir. Rockefeller, could you rex'all it and state It? 

Mr, Rockefeller, Jr. The members of tlie executive committee, If my mem- 
ory serves me, are Mr. Murphy, Mr. Greene, Dr. Simon Flexner, Mr. Heydt, 
and myself. Tliat is subject to correction. I think that is correct; but we 
iiave given that information there, and, if 1 am not correct, it will be corrected 
by the data there. 

Chairman Walsh. lias any estimate been made of what the tuxes would 
linvo been upon the property contained in the Rockefeller fund? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No, ^Ir. Chairman. 

Chairman AValsh. Has any estimate beem made by any member of jour 
father’s personal staff as to the relation that the amount of taxes exempted 
by the foundation would bear to the income of the foundation minus the cost 
o^ operation? 

:Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, then, with reference to the time of the Incorpora- 
tion of the foundation, did the securities go into it? 

IMr. Rockefeller, Jr. There was a gift made, I think, as I stated in answer 
to the questionnaire, of a few millions of dollars shortly after the time of In- 
corporation. Later that same year my recollection is that there was a further 
gift of something around $30,0()0,(X)0 ; and the final gift, making the total of 
.1!100,CKX),0()0 was made, my recollection is, some time in 1914. Just when, I 
do not recall. 

Chairman Walsh. The following condition, I see, is contained in the deed 
of gift from your father : 

“ It Is a condition of this gift that from the Income of the foundation the 
sum of $2,000,0(X1 annually, or as much thereof as I shall designate, shall be 
applied during my lifetime to such specific objects within the corporate pur- 
poses of the foundation ns I may from time to time direct. If, at the close 
of any fiscal year, there shall remain any balance of the $2,000,000 which 
I have not thus designated during that fiscal year, such balance shall be trans- 
ferred to the general unrestricted income of the foundation, to be used as 
the foundation shall see fit. Subject to the foregoing provision, the principal, 
as well as the Income of this gift, may be used in your discretion for any 
of the corporate purposes of the foundation.” 
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Now, what was the total Income of the foundation last year? 

Mr. Rockf.feu.er, Jr. I think that appears In this statement. 

Chairman Walsh. Please refer to it. 

Mr. IlocKEFELLEK. Ji'. No ; that does not, Mr. Chairman, because the state- 
ment was made before the end of the year. I may have it here. The total 
income from January 2, 1914, to January 1, 1915, was $5,152,701.50. 

Chairman Walsh. Does the Rockefeller fund keep a statement of the dis- 
bursements of the $2,000,0(X) retained for the personal benefactions of your 
father? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh, Ami that will appear, I take it, in the annual report? 

Mr. IlocKEFELr-ER, Jr. It w ill, In full. I might explain, Mr. Chairman, that 
the development of the foundation w'as simply a development Into a more per- 
manent form of the philanthropic work which my father had been carrying 
on personally before. 

Ghairnnin Wat.sii. Will you ploa.se make a chart for us, or have one mnde 
in your ortice, Mr. Rockefeller, .sliowing all of the.se activities and the names 
of the persons wJio are on them. To make it very clear to you, I asked you 
yesterday several questions along the proposition of what might be called 
“ interlocking directorates,” and 1 would like you to just state the facts, if 
you will, in a simple little chart. 

Mr. Rockei- ELLER, Jr. I think that information is here, and I will be glad to 
give it to you again. 

Chairman AValsh. I w'ish, of course, you would include in that com- 
mittees — the executive committees and the finance committet\s — showing wlio 
the individuals are. 

Mr. RocKEFELr.EK, Jr. The members of the board and the executive com- 
mittee? 

Chairman AA^'alsh. And all of the standing committee.s of tlie organization, 
such as the executive committw or finance committee and such (Whors as you 
may have. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Of the foundation, the General Educational Board, and 
the institute? 

Chairman AValsh. Yes, sir. Is the Bureau of Social Hygiene part of this and 
does it have standing committees? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It is not a part of this and has no standing committee. 

Chairman AValsh. Is the sanitary commission 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The International Health Commission Is, as I stated 
yesterday, an organization which has been created by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion to enter into the field of sanitation. 

Chairman AValsh. AA'ill you please submit any standing committees that there 
are on that, along with this little chart? How many meetings a year must the 
corporation hold, referring to the Rockefeller Foundation? 

Mr. Rockefeli.er, Jr. I think the stated number of meetings is three — maybe 
four ; but my recollection Is three. 

Chairman AValsh. How’ are the. absent members notified, or are they notified 
of the action taken? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I tliink not, except as they get the annual report — as 
they will get it. 

Chairman AA'alsh. Are the minutes of the meetings printed? 

Mr. Rockefelij:i(, Jr. Tlie minutes of the* meetings, are typewTitten and sent 
to the — I am not sure wdietijer they are sent to the members or simply laid on 
the table at the current meetings. I have forgotten which. 

Chairman AA'alsh. Between meetings I suppose that the control of the cor- 
poration is in the hands of the executive committee? 

Mr, Rockefeller, Jr. Along lines laid down by tlie board. 

Chairman AA^al.sh. And that committee consists of yourself, Mr. Murphy, Mr. 
Greene, Mr. Heydt, and Dr. Flexner? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. A>s, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And they are all, a.s you have stated— see If this state- 
ment Is correct — all connecled with ypur father’s investments, with the com- 
panies in which those Investments are had, or upon your personal staff or your 
ffttlier’s personal staff, with the exception of Dr. Flexner, who is the salaried 
head of the Rockefeller Institute? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. X think that is suhstantially correct 
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CUairraan Walsh. I am going to a.sk your opinion upon some things here. 
Do you think three meetings a year frequent enough for the tnisteen of so 
powerful a corporation? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do. 

Chairman Walsh. How many meetings a year does the executive committee 
hold? 

IMr. Rockefeller, Jr.* Just us many us muy he needed. There is no stated 
number. 

Chairman Walsh. Can you state how many tiie executive committee held 
last year? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think that .shows here, Mr. Chainnan, ^\itll the at- 
tendance at each.. The number does not remain in niy miiid. 

Chairman Walsh. And tiie record is kept of the procee<lings of tlie meetings 
of the executive committee? 

Mr. RockefelIvER, Jr. Detinite minutes of ail the actions taken. 

Cliuirman Walsh. In wiiat way are trustees who ai‘e not meml)ers of the 
executive committee notified of its action taken between board mceting.s? 

Mr. Rockefelj.er, Jr. My recollection is that rlie nnniit(>s of tl.e meetings of 
the executive committee are read at (lie next meeting of tiie hoard, if not sub- 
mitted to the directors for their perusal. 

Cliairman Walsh. Is tiiere any loriiml maciiinery for noLifyliig tlm trustees 
of action taken by the executive board between meetings? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Tliere is not. 

Ciialrman Walsh. How are the executive cominiUee mcnila'r.s notified of ac- 
tion taken in their absence? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Tliey are not notified. 

Chairman Walsh. What is a quorum of the executive* commiuei*? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Three. I tliink. That is stated in tiie answers. I think 
three, of course. 

Chairman Walsh. Sliould tlio chnrtcT rerjuire tiie miniifes of tlu* board and 
of tiie executive and finance committees to lie printed? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. We have not thought it necessary or we would have in- 
serted tliai requirement in tiie charter. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you welcome an amendment to the charter of the 
foundation wliich would provide for the priiUing of jlie minutes? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I would not tliink U neee.ssarj. 

Chainnan Walsh. Then I take it you would not welcome it? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I siiould not l>e liostile to it, but I should not recom- 
mend it. I sliould simply think it was unnecessary. 

Chairmnn Walsh. Tlease stale as hrielly as you can the provision or pro- 
visions that the foundation has made for making public Its work. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not know of any [irovisions that it has made. 

Cliairman Walsh. Tliere is no provi.siou for such jaihlicity in the charter? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Well, if there is 

Chairman Walsh. In the charter granted from tiie State. 

I\ir. Rockefeller, Jr. Not that I know of. 

Chairman Walsh. There is no provision for pnidicity in the constitution of 
the body itself, tiie Rockefeller Foundation? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Not tliat I know of. 

Chairman Walsh. And there is no provision for pulilicity in tiie by-iaivs of 
the corporation? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Was the decision to publish annual reports made at a 
meeting of the board of trustees, or by the executive committee? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. As I stated in answer to a previous question, by tlie 
board of trustees. 

Chairman Walsh. What mailing list <loes it plan to use in distributing tliis 
report? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr, I think it has made no plans as yet. 

Chairman Walsh. Who will prepare this publicity matter for dkstrlhutlon? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The secretary of the foundation' will prepare the re- 
port No plans have been made with reference to its circulation. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there some one present in cliarge of the preparation 
of this printed document, the questionnaire, or was the actual work of writing 
done by some particular person? 

Mr. RockiFELtFJBi, Jr. It was done by the several of us In the office who are 
famlUar with those matters, each contributing as he might have time. 
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Chairman Walsh. DM ^ir. Loe have anything? to do with that, Mr. Ivy L. 
Lee? 


Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. I think it is Iiighly iirohable that lie did, as one of our 
associates. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it within your knowledge whether ho did or not? 

Mr. ROOKEFE 1 J.ER, Jr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. lie did? 

^Ir. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, 

Chairman Walsh. Did he write a number of the matters that went to the 
newspapers with regard to tlie Rockefeller Foundation; did Mr. Ivy L. Lee 
prepare that publicity matter? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not know whether he preparefl it. He has co- 
operated with us in any way that we have desired to have him. As I stated 
yesterday, in seelcing his advice last spring, it was quite as much in the inter- 
est of tlie various matters which we were interested in as 

Chairman Walsh. How Is that? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. As I stated, in seeking ;Mr. Lee’s advice last spring, it 
was quite as much tliat matters with respect to our own affairs and the phi- 
lanthropies and other work which we had in hand might be given proper pub- 
licity as that the situation in Colorado might receive attention. 

Chairman Walsh. Did I understand that IMr. I^ee receives part of his com- 
pensation from tlio Rockefeller Foundation? 

Mr. Rockei- ELLER, Jr. He does not. 

Chairman Walsh. He receives none of it from the Rockefeller Foundation? 

^Ir. Rockefeller, Jr. He does not; he receives none of it 

Chairman Walsh. You have already stated that tlie pay for his work in dis- 
tributing the bulletins containing the facts with regard to the Colorado situation 
was paid by your father? 

jMr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes; and I have tlie entry here If you care for it. 

Cliairman Walsh. What entry is tliat? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. You asked me to produce the entry in iiiy father's 
books in connection witli the payment of that amount to Mr. Lee. 

Chairman Walsh. I would be very glad to have It now. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It reads — this Is a copy by the bookkeeper; 

‘‘November 25, 1013, chock No. A64938, to the order of Ivy Ij. Leo, instruc- 
tions J. D. R., jr., November 24, at the rate of $1,000 per month from June 1 
to December 1, 1914, $6,000. Charged to ofTice expense account.” 

And the check itself, which I have here, as is customary with the checks 
of our office, has certain references to voucher.s, etc., In the printed place for 
the date, November 24, 1914. J. D. R., jr., and makes reference to my letter 
instructing — my letter to Mr. Lee inclosing the check, which is here, and I 
shall be glad to read it. 

Chairman Walsh. If you please, you may do so. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. (reading) : 

“Jilr. Lee; Inclosed please tind check for $6,000, being the compensation 
agreed on at the rate of $1,000 a month for the services you have rendered to 
our interests from the beginning of our relationship — the 1st of June to the 1st 
of December. It is understood that compensation at the same rate is to be 
continued for the month of December. 

” Greatly appreciating the valuable assistance you have rendered to us, 
I am, 

“Very truly, 


“John D. Rockefeller, Jr.” 

Chairman Wat.sh. Please hand that to the sergeant at arms. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. May I ask that it be returned? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; I will see that it is returned at once. Was there 
any reason why Mr. Ivy L. Lee was not paid $1,000 a month as he went ahead 
with the work? 

Mr, Rockefeller, Jr. The question of compensation was not discussed when 
I made the arrangement with Mr, Lee. 

Chairman Walsh. I think the sergeant at arms did not get the book entry. 
.Mr, RocKEFErxEB, Jr. This is the book entry [indicating]. 

Chairman Walsh. This general expense book of your father, are you familiar 


with it? 


Mr. Rockefet.ler, Jr. No; except that I know that any office expenses, such 
as salaries, incidental stationery, and other things of that sort-traveling ex- 
penses — are charged to it. 
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Chairman Walsh. Is Mr. Lee recelvinj? any compensation for the publicity 
matter he is writing for the Rockefeller Foundation? 

Mr. RocKEraLLEK, Jr. He Is not. 

Chairman Walsh. He is just contributing that on 'account of his employment 
upon your father’s private staff? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Lee, as one of the members of my father’s staff, 
and just as the rest of us do, contributes any services that may be in the 
Interest of any of the general matters we have in hand. 

Chairman Walsh. Financially? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. On any subject. 

' Chairman Walsh. In the business management of corp<n-ations? 

Mr. Rockefeller^ Jr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Or in the philanthropic activities? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. In all my father’.s interests. 

Chairman Walsh. Did the normal school department of tlio National Edu- 
cational Association at its St. Paul meeting in July, 3014, pass the following 
re.solutions : 

“ We view with alarm the activity of Carnegie and Rockefeller Foundations, 
agencies not in any" way responsible to the people, in their efforts to control 
the policies of our State educational institutions, to fashion after their con- 
ception, and to standardize our courses of study, to surround the institutions 
with conditions which menace true academic freedom and defeat the primary 
purpose of democracy as heretofore preserved inviolate in our common schools 
and normal schools and universities.” 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I was not Invited to attend that meeting, and I could 
not say whether such resolution was passed or not. 

Chairman Walsh. You wore not invited to attend the meeting of the Inter- 
national Educational Association? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Was the resolution called to your attention after it wa,s 
passed? 

^Ir. Rockefeller, Jr. I think I saw it in the papers. 

Chairman Walsh. Kindly make any comment you might wish to make on 
that. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have not any comment to make, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. And a State superintendent of education In the South 
wrote to the commission to the effect educational freedom in the South was 
being threatened by private donors — the colleges and public universities — the 
private colleges and public universities. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. What letters might be addressed to tliis commission I 
am not in a w^ay to know, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Has there any such letter been addressc'd to your insti- 
tution, to the Rockefeller Foundation? 

IMr, Rockefeller, Jr. Not tliat I have heard of. 

Chairman Walsh. Do tiie southern colleges to w^hich this Oeneral Education 
Board gives money for the purposes of secondary education consult the board 
informally in regard to the per.sous to be appointed? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That I do not know. They certainly do not consult 
the board. It Is a matter In the hands of the officers of the board ; and I under- 
stand that the secretary of the board Is to appear before you and lie can give 
you the information and I can not. 

Chairman Walsh. You have no recollection upon that subject? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. My recollection i.s not clear on It. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Garretson has a few question.s he wishes 
to ask you, Mr. Rockefeller. 

Commissioner Garretson. Mr. Rockefeller, in speaking of the question of 
discipline or removal of trustees, you refer to the fact that a veto power us to 
tlie election of trustees would be sufficient, in your opinion ? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. Is not the veto power purely preventive and not 
corrective? 

Mr, Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Garretson, it had never occurred to us that men 
couht get on this board who would need correction. 

Commissioner Garretson. Are there not rather striking examples of the 
Inability of any power to choo.se a number of men among whom there might 
not be, to use th| Methodist term, backsliders? 
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Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. If sucli a backslider were to develop in any of these 
boards, in the first place he would be entirely In the minority, and in the 
second place, at the end of his term of oflice, which does not exce^ three years, 
he could easily be replaced, if he could not be put out at an earlier date. 

Commissioner Carretson. IMight it not be necessary, with the formal re- 
pudiation, to place the foundation on record as passing judgment? 

Mr. Roc^kefeller, Jr. It might, but we did not consider tliat possibility. 

Commissioner Garretson. With a sort of perpetuating power as is here de- 
scribed — by the way, have you followed up any of the analyses of the war 
situation in Euroije, particularly by noted university men of those countries? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have not read them with any care at all. 

Commissioner Garretson. Where it is asserted, wrongly or rightly, that 
there has been a continuous campaign, for Instance in Germany from 1848, 
accentuated since 1870, of domination by tlie militarist idea of all channels of 
the State, clmrch, educational, social, ami otlierwise with tlie apotheosis of tlie 
divine mission of Germany to regenerate the world, considered as connected 
with the present condition tliere? 

Mr. Roc'kekellek, Jr. I have heard that theory advanced, Mr. Garretson. 

Commissioner Garretson. Might it be possible that a foundation of the 
character of some that exist that with a clmiige of the personnel, and I am 
applying this absolutely to a condition which may arise after the present gen- 
eration is gone — that with a personnel devoting the potential power to a domi- 
nation of the etlucational, as outlinei^l in the resolution passed by tlie educa- 
tional association, to tlie spiritual as applied to tlie endowment of cliurclies,or 
of theological universities — to the social as oppliecl by ordinary, well -recognized 
methods of molding public opinion — could a foundation of that cliaracler, self- 
lx*rpot Hating in its naliire, exercise an inlluence that would be deadly to 
liberalism? I go no further than liberalism? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It is remotely possible, Mr. Garretson, but my answer 
would be that with the power of the legislature to amend and restrict in any 
way, that such power at any time ought to he sullicLent to safeguard against 
that possibility. 

Coniniissioiier Garretson. But, if that campaign were so thoroughly con- 
ducted, under the rose, that before thinking men wakened to its influence it 
had b^n able to exercise and create a degree of domination, what then? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think that would be hardly iiosslble; that the Ameri- 
can people would know the trend of such an attempt before it had gotten any 
such hold. And may I say, Mr. Garretson, right here, tliat I think it must 
be obvious to you all that one reason wliy the founders of the Rockefeller 
Foundations made such strenuous, persistent, and patient efforts to get a 
Federal charter, was that this large work, running through the ages, might 
be most conspicuously located, might be at a point where the eyes of the 
people of the whole country would center upon It. and where the representa- 
tives of the people, as a whole, would be constantly working and where they 
could see what it was doing, and direct, as Uiey might see fit, or limit its 
activities. 

Commissioner Garretson. Going, for a moment, to the plan that has been 
in effect tentatively for relations between employer and employee in the mining 
region of Colorado, what safeguard is there, Mr. Rockefeller, in that pj*m for 
the independent man who is chosen by his associates on that committee aS their 
representative? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr, Safeguard in what respect? 

Commissioner Garretson. His service with the corporation as against the 
resentment of any petty officer? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should think the large number of men who were 
back of him would be a pretty strong safeguard. 

Commissioner Garretson. Are you aware of the fact, Mr, Rockefeller — I will 
draw from my own experience — that the railway organizations that are 
recognized as having as great a voice in dealing with their own affalr.s with 
their employers as almost any labor organization — that they for 20 years have 
found it necessary to have Inserted in all their agreements, as outgrowth of 
large experience with men behind those committeemen, that no comraltt^mnn 
should be discriminated against In h!s service on account of contending aglinst 
the views of the company — against the companies’ viewpoint — and that 1,000 
men would be a small estimate of the number of men who have been protecteii 
under this clause against that very thing? 

Mr, Rockefeller, Jr, What Is the question? 
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■ Oomiuissioner Oarretson. How could mon be protected against this plan, this 
plan that is suggested or that Ls put in effect? 

l^Ir. Rockefeller, Jr. As I understand it, Mr, Garretson, this plan is a i^an 
which is doubtless going to develop as occasion may require, I fancy the 
officers of the company and the men who have cooperated in its execution to this 
point will purpose to devel(>p any additional features which tiieir common 
counsel and experience might indicate to l>e desirable, and I should not regard 
it as a finished and final plan, luit subject to sucli strengthening in weak 
points as you have suggested or as others may suggest. 

Commissioner Garretson. Ton realize, of course, the absolute iiece.ssity of 
such safeguards as long as o/ticers remain human? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Your experience I should tak(' ns final on that, :Mr. 
Garretson. 

Commissioner Garretson. It has not been final yet: we si ill have occasions 
for it. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It would have great weight with mo, 

C/oramissionor Garretson. You spoke of the necessity for a coriwration per- 
forming f'ertain seiwlce.s under pioneering conditions. Wlien a corporation takes 
upon itself, either pioneering or otherwise, to furnish all the elements of com- 
munity life, and that naturally comprises schools, churches, publications in 
many cases, school boanis, city governments — all of tliose agencies \^'hpn they 
<'ome from the company and are administered by the company— is there not 
thereby created an element of feudalism? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think it is a highly undesirable sitiiathm to have 
exist. 

Commi.ssloner Garretson. Well, is it not true that passing to the final stagey 
and that is with an open mind, because that can only In' propei ly applied to that 
one condition — tliat of taxation — the company ouming the property for taxation, 
and that is applied only on the farm lands, all of the funds nei'essary for the 
eommnnity to pi‘ovide for itself should be properly available as in any other 
community? 

IMr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should hoi>e that just as quickly as llie community 
could take care of those interests it should do so. 

Oommlssioner Garretson. Has there been any (en<lency in that dii‘ec‘tion in 
what are known as closed camps? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That I do not know. 

Commissioner Garretson. Do you km»w as to the truth of wliether or not the 
company activities have, first mimed the tax comniissioners through political 
action, next lowered the tax rate until fumls were m>t available, and then 
proceeded on the surface to furni.sh those facilities as philanthropic ne{-<?sKitles 
after throttling the right of the people to tliem from the State source? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not know. 

Commissioner Garretson. It would be an undesirable condition, from my 
standpoint. If it were shown that that did exist, and that that was the reason 
why the company had to exercise those pntriarchial rights. 

I\Ir. Rockefeller, Jr. ITtterly undesirable. 

Commissioner Garretson. You gave expression in your original statement 
that you believed In the right of organization of labor on precisely the same 
!ltve«Aor to exactly the same exient — I am only making a free quotation — that 
you believed In It for capital. I .am not misquoting you there, I think? 

Mr. Rockefeller, .Tr. You are correct. 

Oominlasioner Garretson. Then you followed that ^vith a statement, in an- 
otJier part of the testimony, as to the responsibility of stockludders and direc- 
tors, In which you took a view that the executive must of necessity conduct 
the business. I am using the executive in the sense of the full exeotitlve 
staff, presumably the president and those below liiin, bilt the president being 
'held responsible for that executive staff. Now, if the executive of a business 
corporation has plenary power and is held n^sponsible for the conduct of that 
business, are you prepaid to accept exactly the same idea as applied to the 
conduct of the lalKW union; that is, the oi*ganization of the men? In other 
words, I want to make an example, to illustrate so that you will know what I 
ihei|p before you reply. You, as the president of a great corporation, decide 
all ijuestions that arise on tiie labor question — we will take that alone — ^with- 
out referring to your board of directors, under the plenary powers that you 
hate descHM as being necessary* I, ^ the executive of labor unlou. come 
to you to deal for your employees. Would you consider that any labor unloa 
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should place Jn an Gxecutlv’'e officer’s hands, flie executive of that union, power 
to put those men on strike without the consent of tiie men? 

Mr. Rockejtsller, Jr. That is a question leadiu}' into your field, Mr. Garret- 
son, that I do not feel I could answer. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Wouldn’t it be a damnable power? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think it would be. 

Commissioner Gabretson. To apply to us? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It might be. 

Commissioner Gabretson. For instance, the brotherhood of which I am a 
part, if its members all went on a strike, associated with those who follow the 
same pursuit — the trainmen and engine service — for one day, tied the continent 
up, we could paralyze commerce; and If it extended beyond three days, make 
a large part of the population hungry, if, as it is claime<l, the city lives from 
hand to mouth. Should the law permit power to be in the hands of four 
men to do that? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should think it was very unsafe. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Is It more unsafe that the men we de.ol with, 
representing exactly the same relation to the public — that is, the president of 
the railway — .should have tlie power to precipitate war without returning to 
their constituency to know whether or not it was proper? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have said, Mr. Garrotson, that I shoifld think, as a 
' director — that the director of any corporation must take the fin.al responsi- 
bility for the acts of the otficers whom they elect, and it is their r(‘sponsibility 
to get the best officers. Now, it would come back on to them, and if any such 
.situation did arise it would be entirely appropriate that it should come back 
4o the directors for consideration. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Do you consider that it could be appropriate 
that the power should be placed on the other side on tlie same way? 

^ Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think the situation ought to be paralleled absolutely. 

Commissioner Garretson. Now, in that connection — if I tlninder out my 
subject, will you kindly understand I am not thundering at the man? 

Mr. Rockei'elleb, Jr. I quite understand it, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. You heard — or were you present when Mi*. Rran- 
dels gave his testimony? . 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No. 

Commissioner Garretson. Did you read the excerpts of it with regard to the 
responsibility of stockholders and directors? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Not carefully. I just glanced at it. 

Commissioner Garretson. Have you had any — tliis is a question that l.s 
purely personal, and you are at libert.v, perfect liberty, if you do not want to 
answer it, I will have no fault to find 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I want to answer It If I can. 

Commissioner Garretson. Have you seen any reason in the past — and T am 
going to make It wide enough, six months — to change your views in any degree 
In regard to tlie responsibility of either stockliolders or directors for the con- 
duct of a corporation or of any other institution of which he Is a part? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. You mean as regards the views which I hove ex- 
pressed in my written statement, or those previously staled? 

Commissioner Garretson. I put it back six months so that it would x?over 
a very considerable pt^'riod, probably cover all your public expressions on the 
subject to any tribunal or through any channel. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should hope, Mr. Garretson, that I would never 
reach the point where I would not be constantly progressing to something 
higher, better — both with reference to my own acts and with reference to the 
general situation in the company. My hope is that I am progressing. It 
my desire to. 

Commissioner Gabretson; You are like the church says, you are “growing 
in grace.” 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I hope so, too. I hope the growth Is in that direction. 

Commissioner Gabretson. What Is the function of a publicity agent, Mr. 
Rockefeller? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not know. I never was one. 

Commissioner Gabretson. What is his value based on? 

Mr.. Rockefeller, Jr. I haven’t any kfiowledge. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Bear In mind this Is purely a practical question. 
I have been wondering if the publicity agent’s value was based upon, tot, his 
ability to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth 
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Mr. Rockefeixer, Jr. Well, if I 

Commissioner Garretson (Interrupting). Or upon his ability to put in enough 
of truth in a^statement to make It appear plausible, or, to put across, to use 
the train phrase, the views that his employer desires put across? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Garretson, If I had Information that an employee, 
a publicity agent, did not have that first qualiflcation, the ability to tell the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but tlie truth, and was willing ever to tell 
anything else In reference to matters that I had anytldng to do with, I would 
not want him related to me in any way for a minute. That would be the prime 
qualification, in my judgment. 

Commissioner Garretson. Would you expect to find him in the regular 
trade? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I dare not answer that question. 

Chairman Walsh. We must have perfect order. I know it is rather difficult 
under such a provocation. 

Commissioner Garretson. If the witness will .agree wltii me we will not 
l)reak the rule, I mean agree that we won’t break It, not on the subject matter. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I tldnk I can agree in both. 

Commissioner Garretson. Do you believe, Mr. Uockefoller, that a director 
has any moral right to set up tlie plea tluit he Is too busy to perforin his duties 
for which he is elected as a director? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No. 

Commissioner Garretson. In your statement you recited three conditions 
that went with the exercise of a certain — well, whether rights or privileges is 
always debatable — hut that an entorpriso should render tlie remunerative jrate 
and fair conditions for its labor; that is, should pay that to tliose who serve 
It; tliat it should render service to the public, presumably satisfactory service, 
proper service; second, the return on capital. Widch of those Ihree would you 
give precedence as the obligation resting upon a business enterprise? 

Mr, Rockefet.ler, Jr. If I was the only one to he consulted I would give 
preference to tlie proper living conditions of the employees. Tiint would he 
my own feeling. If I were representing the management of a company, the 
directors of n comiiany. and had to secure capital for the company, however 
much as an individual I might want to make liiat the first consideration, ruy 
ability as a director to get capital in order to give employment to labor in that 
industry would depend upon my ability, my being able to show tbut a reason- 
able return upon that capital could be expected. If I could not show siK'b a 
reasonable prospect I could not hope to secure llie capital which m’ouUI be 
necessary in order to develop the business. 

Commissioner Garretson. And has a business a moral right to exist, an 
enterprise, unless it can support its employees in human style? 

IMr. Rockefeller, Jr. .lust because I believe witli you there I stated tiiat 
if it could not do that and make a return to capital the alternative would be 
to go out of business. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is the only legitimate thing to do. Does not 
business itself In dealing witli businp.ss fully recognize that idea? To illus- 
trate, you as a coal merchant won’t sell coal to a railway conijiany or a busi- 
ness enterprise whose balances are all written in red for any less money than 
you win one paying 85 per cent, will you? 

IMi* Rockefeller Jr. No. 

Commissioner Garretson. You referred, when you first came on the stand, 
when you were asked regarding labor troubles, the necessity of strikes taking 
place — you referred to the Lackawanna Railroad. Did you refer to the trouble 
i^etween that road and Its train and engine men in 1910? 

■’‘Mr, Rockefeller, Jr. That was what I had In mind. I did not know the 
^tact date. 

Commissioner Garretson. Are you aware of the fact that that never came 
to a strike; that 15 minutes before the strike was set a settlement was reached, 
and consequently the men did not quit? 

Mr, Rockefeller, Jr, I probably was at the time. But it had slipped my 
mind. I knew there were troubles brewing, at least. 

Commissioner Garretson. That Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Ballard would like to ask you some questions, 

Commi^loner Ballard. Mr. Rockefeller, do you believe the person in hiring 
help, domestic help or otlierwlse, in the private family, has a right to inquire 
about the character, and so forth, of the help that may apply for work? 

38819®~S, Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 8 57 
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Mr. Rockefkllek, Jr. I think it is essential that they should so Inquire. 

Commissioner Bali^abd. Do you believe that a person in the profession of 
law, for instance, has the same right to inquire about the past record and 
opinions of those who apply to him for positions? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should think so. 

Commissioner Ballaro. Don’t you think that same privilege should be 
accorded to those in industries? 

Mr. itocKEi'ELLEii, Jiv I do not see why they should be differentiated against. 

Commissioner Ballard. We hu\e heard a great deal of the great high-sonml- 
Ing phrsise that workmen have a rigid to organize for their own protection. I 
think no one — I do not think you iiave ever stated any tiling that would indicate 
that you do not approve of tiuit. 

Is not tlmt a very different thing from a union sending paid organizers and 
agitators into camps for tiic express purpo>se of making tlie men (Uscontented, 
and inducing them to organize a union? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It would seem to me entirely different. 

Commissioner Ballard. Tlie haliits and customs and relationships in the coiil 
mines in Colorado are not very different from otlier coal mines in tlie outlying 
districts, are they? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have assumed tliey were very generally tlie same. 

Commissioner Batj.aud. I understood you to say in your direct testimony tluit 
ill tlie outlying districts wliere men started to build, to develop mines, it was 
necessary to liuild houses and to have doctors and to build sehiKds, because 
there were none in tliat district. And I also understood tlmt as time went on 
and tliose developments increased, tlien tiie puidic could take them over tliem- 
seives and Imndie them. Tliere is no objection to that in Colorado, is there? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should say there should never he objection to tlmt, 
and the time at which tliat transfer is made should be reached as rapidly as 
possible. 

Commissioner Ballard. Something has been said about directors’ responsi- 
bilities and stockhohlers’ responsiliilities. Don't yon think that tlie wliole 
country has been educated, has iieen undergoing very consideraiile change in 
the last few years as to the duties and resiKinsibilities of employers toward 
their labor? 

Mr. Rik kefkller, Jr. 1 am glad to say tlmt I do tliink so. 

Commissioner Ballard. That Is, the employer and tlie employing class are 
willing to establish and to extend tlie helping hand to the laborer wherever 
they can? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. In every way. 

Commissioner Ballard. The cliairnmn suggestetl the other day that might it 
not have been better to distribute all the profits in the CA>lorado Fuel & Iron 
(>o, to tlie workmen rather tlian to rt'ceive tiiem partly in the form of profits 
or dividends, and let tlie WTirkmeii enjoy them in tlieir owm way. Could that 
have been better tlian to Iiave received tliem and ilien to have established 
foundatioiLS and to give educational institutions ah authority which wwild be 
jiermanent and continuously benefit mankind? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should not think it w^ould, Mr. Ballard. 

Commissioner Ballard. Is there any law' in the State requiring publicity of 
foundations and trusts of tiiat kind. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Not in tlie State of Now' York, that I know of. 

Commissioner BALrj^RD. It lias been brouglit to your attention, of course, 
during the investigations of tjils foundation and this work that this conmiis.sion 
is making studies of that kind. Would you be willing to rwelye suggestions 
from this commission and give them serious consideration if the commission 
came to any conclusions that might add to the permanent welfare and benefit 
of tlie pulilic through your foundation? 

Mr. Rockefetjj:r, Jr. As I said yesterday with referemre to the industry in 
Colorado, in so far as our relationship is concerned, I not only would welcome 
but I would invite any suggestions, and the same would be equally true with 
reference to the foundation. 

Commissioner Ballard. That Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Commons would like to ask some questions. 

Commissioner Commons. Mr. Rockefeller, would it be advisable In a large 
corporation to have a director whose business It should be to give his attention 
to the labor conditions? I understand that some corporation has chosen Mr. 
Neill, who was formerly Commissioner of Labor, whose special duty it is-*I 
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don’t know whether he is a member of the board of directors or simply a 
sub«M’dinate 

Chairman Walsh. He said he was a member of the board of direclofs. 

Commissioner Commons. A member of the board of directors? 

Chairman Walsh. That is the testimony. 

Commissioner Commons. Tiie essential thing is he does not report to the 
executive ofiicers, he reports to the directors. Did you ever (’onsider whether 
that would be a useful way In wdiioh the <lirectors themsulves could have infor- 
mation apart from that which would come up to them from tiie Hui>erintend- 
ents and general managers? 

Mr. llocKEFELLEB, Jr. Tiie mutter had not been brought to my attention^ but 
as you present it I should thiidv It was an excellent idea. 

Commissioner Commons. I do not intimate that it should be a i)erson con- 
nected with labor at all. 

Mr. IlocKEi'ELLEB, Jr. I understand. 

Commissioner (^)MMONS. But a person .selecbMl with rofeienc(‘ to his especial 
aptitude for making that class of investigations and keej)ing tin* company In- 
formed on those things. You feel Unit would keej> the directors informed 
in ways that would be valuable in currying out u sebenie of this kind that has 
been installed? 

Mr. Hockefellek, Jr. it would seem to me very applicable. 

Commissioner Commons. That is the only suggestion I have. 

,Cbairman Walsh. Did you have some questions, Mr. AVeinstock? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. 

The question has been raised, Mr. Ilockefeller, about the wisdom of using 
surplus along the lines of foundation work, and as to Mhetlier it would not 
have been better to take this surplus and use it in the way of a higher wage. 
Now, I do not know, of course, what is the policy of the Rockefeller enteri>ri.ses 
on the Atlantic seaboard, but I do know what is (he policy of the Rockefeller 
enterprise.s — the Siaiulard Oil Co. — (^n the Pacific coast. So far as I know, the 
Standard Oil Co. on the Pacific coast pays the full standai'd wage, a ml in the 
matter of w'orkinen’s conqK'iisation, in which I haripen to be interesteil as 
State commissioner, I do know tliat tiie Standard Oil Co. was one of tlie first 
companies to come in under tiie compensation law' wii(‘n it was voluntary, and 
that it has treated its injured w'orkers witli unusual lilierality. Recently there 
W'as a case where an injureil worker brought suit against the company, believ- 
ing he could get more out of tlie courts than he could out of the comia'iisation. 
Tiie case W'as decided again.st him and in favor of the company. But, despite 
that fact, tlie company paid liim the full comi>ensation, not desiring to take 
advantage of a legal technicality. 

Now’, if the policy of your enterprises at this oiul of tlie continent are the 
same as they are on the Pacific slope, and tlie full standard W'age is paiii, and 
the workers are treated with every consideration, tiien tills surplus riglitfully 
lieiorigs to the company, to the owmer; ami if lie sees fit to use it in tlie manner 
in wdiich it is being used — tliroiigli foundations — can not a greater good be 
acconiplisiied by tliat surplus treated us a unit than the same amount w^ould 
accomplish if distributed in small amounts among a great many people? In 
other words, can it not in a concentrated form, If wisely and intelligently used, 
bring about a greater good to society than if scattered in very trifling sums 
among a multitude of rK'ople? 

Mr. Rockefpjller, Jr. ]\Ir. Weinstock, you speak of surplus. The opinion 
seems to have prevailed, in the discussion of tlie matter of the return which 
has come to my father on his investment in the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., 
the opinion seems to have prevailed that tlie return was surplus belonging to 
the company. That is an entirely incorrect impression. Wimt surplus there 
has been In the earnings of the conipaiiy from year to year, as has been stated, 
has gone back into the company, either in tlie development of its profiertles or 
In increasing wages and in improving living conditions. 

Now, this amount of money under discussion is not surplus. It is fir.stly 
the Interest paid on a debt, the bonds which my father hol<ls being the debt. 
The company has not anything to say, nor the public, I should assume, with 
reference to whether tliat interest should be paid on the debt or not. Tliat Is 
a question, of course, that is self-evident. A debt should be paid and its inter- 
est should be paid. If that Interest were paid to some other bondholder than 
my father, we would concede the right that he should have the interest and do 
with the Interest what he saw fit, whether it was to establish foundations or 
whatever he desired to do with It 
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Now, the sairie is true with reference to the trifling amount which has been 
returned to my father as a dividend on the capital stock, and all of the other 
stockholders have been treated in the same way. 

I want first to make clear that those returns are not surplus, they are, 
firstly, the payment to capital of interest on a loan, at a fixed rate agreed 
upon, and, in the second place, such return in a dividend upon the stock as 
the earnings of the company justified at the time the dividend was paid. 

I hope I have made clear that point. 

To answer your specific question, no one raises the question as to what 
should be done with the bond interest paid to any of the other bondholders of 
the company, of which there are a very large number, nor what should be done 
with the trifling dividends that have been paid to such parties. They are at 
liberty, of course, to use that legitimate return in any way they see fit. Just 
because that return comes to my father, and because, in order to feed and 
clothe himself, ho may not be dependent on that particular return, the impres- 
sion .seems to arise in the public mind that he should not keep it, as every 
other stock or bond holder does who has no greater right to it than he, but just 
the same right, simply because he does not need it. Why should he not throw 
it back into the hands of the public as he may think wise? I simply want 
to make the point that, it seems to me, the stockholders and the bondholders 
shouhl all be conceded the same rights. So much preliminary to the answer to 
your question. . 

\s to the relative wisdom of a bondholder or a stockholder using the return 
on his Investment or his debt in voluntarily increasing a wage already as high as 
the standard average wage in the industry throughout the country, as regards 
the relative value of his doing that voluntarily, or putting that money in some, 
to his mind, useful public service, I should think that the latter course, under 
these particular cinaimstances, would be productive of a great(T gonerjil public 
benefit Because only when funds which are not required for the support of 
the owner exist in sutricient quantity is It possible to endow colleges, to estab- 
lish hospitals, to build institutes of me<lical research, and to forward those kinds 
of work which need large aggregations of capital and which, if dependent upon 
tl»e small giver for establishment, could hardly be expected to be established. 

Is my answer clear? .xi. n t i 

Commis doner Weinstock. Yes; entirely so. In connection with the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co., IMr. lloclaTeller, I have been endeavoring to reconcile certain 
figures and they have confused me, and I would ask you to help me out in it 
and see if I can get tlie thing straiglitened. In your preliminary statement, 
among other things, you said, on page 6: 

“ J^ince we first acquired an intor(*st in the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., in 
tlie company has paid in wages to its employees over $92,000,000. During the 
.same period we have receiv(‘(l dividends amounting to $371,000 on our Invest- 
ment in the capital stock. Therefore our stock interest in the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co. has yielded a return of about two-thirds of 1 per cent per annum on 
tlie actual cash investment of about $6,000,000.” 

Now, I understand your Interests in tliat company do not exceed 40 per cent. 

Mr. ilocKEFPU.LKK, Jr. No. , . , x i-u 

Commissioner M'einstock. That Is, you own and control 40 per cent of the 
stock. But in looking over the reports tluxt were handed me yesterday, the 
annual reports of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., I noted that the capital stock 
was $36,000,000. Is that correct? 

Mr. Rockefeller, .Tr. Why, I think It Is; I am not sure. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, 40 per cent of $36,000,000 would be equiva- 
lent to about $14,400,000, nr tit t + i 

Mr Rockfj'Elleb, Jr. But you are figuring at par, Mr. Weinstock. This is 
the actual cash at the market price at which the stock was purchased. 
Commissioner Weinstock. I see. Now, what Is the market value of that 


$36,000,000? ^ , X , 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It Is constantly changing from day to day. I have no 
idea what it is to-day. But taking the different investments made In the stock 
from time to time as they appear on my father’s books, it shows that he had 
spent $6,000,000 in buying the stock at whatever the price of the stock might 
have been at the time of the respective purchases. , . , , « , ^ 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is the stock, purely and simply, and nothing 


to do with the bonds? , x , ixv 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Not in that transaction, nor has it anything to do with 
the par value of the stock. You see thi.s statement does not Indicate how many 
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shares of stock my father had. This simply says that he has invested $6,000,000 
In the stocks of that company. He may have paid $75 a share for some, and $50 
a share for some. I do not know, but that is the way it stands. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If he had bought at par value, he would have one- 
sixth and not 40 per cent? He would have $6,000,000, or one-sixth of $36,- 
000,000? 

Mr. Rotkefelleb, Jr. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So evidently he must have bought a good deal of 
it below par value? 

Mr. Rockefeller, .Tr. I have never known the stock to be anything approach- 
ing the par value. And, as I showe<l in the subsequent statement, tlie invest- 
ment stands my father to-day, at the present market price, a number of mil- 
lions of dollars of loss. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, in common with myself, you probably have 
heard and re.'id the statement made broadly by anticapitali.stlc advocates that 
in industry, under our present system, capital gets the lion’s share of the pro- 
duction and labor gets the smalt end. Haven’t you heard those statements 
made and seen them written? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. They have a familiar sound. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. In fact, I have hoard the statement made at 
public gatherings that under our present system of prmluction labor gets not 
to exceed 10 per cent of the production and cjipital gets the remaining 90 per 
cent. Now, in looking over the figures that have been presented here I find 
these facts — I will not vouch for their accuracy; I think they are approximately 
correct, and for the information of tlie commission and for part of our record 
I am sure we would appreciate it if you would be good enough to have your 
office go over these approximate llgures and verify them and make them as 
accurate as possible so we may have tliem as part of our proceeding. 

(See Rockefeller, jr., P]xhibit No. 4.) 

I find from the annual reports that I looked over yesterday that the gross 
earnings from 1902 to 1014 of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., the gross earnings 
wore $241,000,000, In round figures. The pay roll, according to the statement 
made here, during that period was $92,000,000, and the amounts paid out for 
interest, dividends, and r(‘servcs, as taken from your annual report rather hur- 
riedly, aggregate in round figures $24,0(X),000. That means this, that for every 
dollar received by the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., 38 cents was paid to labor, 
liine and a fraction cents was paid to capital as interest, dividends, and reserve 
funds, and that fifty-two and a fra(‘tion cents on the dollar was used for all 
kinds of other expenses like taxes, insurance, depreciation find betterments, etc. 
If these figures are correct, and I thiidt they are substnndnlly correct, this 
would indicate that labor has gotten four times jis mii<*h out of llie industry as 
capital has. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. And may I suggest, ]\Ir, Wcdnstock, that to make tliat 
statement quite complete, it ouglit to be imiicated that a large part of that 9 
cents— was it 9 cents that capital got? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes; nine and a fraction cents. 

]\Ir. Rookefelleb, Jr. (continuing). Was payment of Interest on debt. It was 
not a profit, because the bond interest is the very large charge there. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes; the bond interest. I think I have those fig- 
ures here 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. (interrupting). I think the total dividends that have 
boon paid in that company to all the stockholders have been under a million 
dollars. 

Commissioner Weinstock, The bond interest was $17,673,000 ; the amount put 
into reserves was $5,780,000 ; and the dividends were $2,060,000. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Well, now, the $17,000,000 of bond Interest, of course, is 
simply paying Interest on capital borrowed. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes; but still that would be capital’s end of It. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes ; but it Is not profit. 

Commissioner Weinstock. No ; it is not profit. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr, The $5,1)00,000 that has gone Into reserves, my under- 
standing Is, is simply to preserve the Integrity of the mortgage and provide for 
Its retirement. So that that $5,000,000 is simply related to the payment of 
interest on the debt and keeping the debt — to keep It in perfect condition. The 
$2,060,000 is theyeturn on the capital invested. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You explained also in this statement, Mr. Rocke- 
feller, that fllnca the strike has been declared off In Colorado the company is 
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organizing a system whereby the men will be afforded a hearing through their 
own committee. Now, specifically you say this : 

" With reference to my attitude toward labor unions, I believe it to be just 
as proper and advantageous for labor to associate itself Into organized groups 
for the advancement of its legitimate interests as for capital to combine for 
the same object. Such as.soclations of labor manifest themselves in promoting 
collective bargaining, in an effort to secure better working and living conditions, 
in providing machinery whereby grievances may easily and without prejudice 
to the individual be taken up with the management.” 

Now, is it contemplated that this joint committee that has now been api>olnted 
representing the employers on the one hand, tlie workers on the other, shall not 
only deal with grievances, but shall also enter into collective bargaining? Can 
you give us any information on that particular point, Mr. Rockefeller? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. As I have undertaken to indicate, Mr. Weinstock, this 
plan in its present form is as far as the officers and the men have developed it 
at this nmment. I assume that it is the purpose of the officers to add to the 
plan and to develop it in cooin^ration with the representatives of the men just 
as rapidly and. along just such lines a.s the experience lii the working of this 
part so far agreed on shall indicate to bo wise; and tliat it will include collective 
bargaining is certainly one of the possibilities. I have no information as to the 
thought iu the mind of either the officers or the men as to wliat further develop- 
ment there may be. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Cliairimm Walsh. At thi.s point we will stand adjourned until 2.30 o’clock 
this afternoon, Instead of 2 o’ckK*k. 

Will you kindly resume the stand at 2.30 o’clock. Mr. Rockefeller? 

(Thereupon, at 12.35 o’clock of this Wednesday, January 27, 1915, a recess 
was taken until 2,30 o'clock p. m.) 

AFTEBNOON SESSION — 2.3t) P. M. 

Chairman Walsh. The house will he in i>erfect order and we will proceed 
with the iiupilry. 

Mr. Rockefeller, will you kindly resume the stand? 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR.— Oontinued. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner O’Connell says he would like to ask yon 
a few questions. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Mr. Rockefeller, I want to ask a question In con- 
nection with this proposed investigation, this industrial investigation, I want 
to .state very frankly I know of no work in which you might he engaged that 
would bring greater results to the enlire populace of the country tlian a work 
of that character. I am iuleiLsely interested In knowing with what thorough- 
ness the investigation is to l)e made; whether It is simply to be an academic in- 
vestigation and then pass off, or whether tliere is to be represented in that 
investigation men of scientific knowledge, men with practical knowledge. I 
should like very much and I am sure the commission will be interestetl to know 
jiLsl what the plan is or who will he associated with the investigation tliat is 
to be undertaken. 

Mr, Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. O’Connell, that question in substance, I think, was 
one the questions In one of the questionnaires. I am glad to have this further 
opportunity of answering It. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes. I read the answer In the questionnaire, but 
I think it might be elaborated a little to enlighten us all, 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have taken a good deal of the time of the commission 
during this examination in explaining somewhat fully the method which has 
led to the development of several of the activities which have been discussed 
here. I took time yesterday to speak of the development of the idea of the 
Rockefeller Institute of Medical Research, how that it started with a group of 
able scientific men Into whose hands, without any suggestion or restriction, was 
pot a limited sum of money, and how the whole thing has developed from 
that beginning of $200,000, without any suggestion as to the line to be followed, 
into the present Rockefeller Institute of MeOical Researeix. That is only 
typical of the method which has always been my father’s method in deveh^lng 
any such work, and it is the method which the directors of the Rockefeller 
Foundation propose to follow in connection with this study of industrial reUt- 
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tIODS to Which you refer. The purpose is to select the ablest men whom the 
directors can find for a work of that kfnd. And with that in mind Mr. Mac- 
kenzie King was selected. 

Now, It would be quite contrary to the policy of the board, quite contrary to 
•what I think the views of tlie meml)ers would be as to the way to get results, 
were the board to undertake to make any plans or any suggestions to Mr. King 
as to what methods, W’hat line, what process he should follow In making this 
study. We leave ourselves entirely In Mr. King’s hands. He is absolutely free 
to develop the Investigation along any line that si^ms to liim to be in the 
public interest. To answer more spe<nflcally, the foundation would have no 
interest In such an investigation or in any Investigation which it did not believe 
eventually might give promise of resulting in some large or small contribution 
to the general well-being of tl»e people at large. Tliat Is the goal, a very prac- 
tical goal. But tlie merely scientific investigation, an academic study, simply 
the coll.ating of facts would not seem adequate or satisfactory or sufficiently 
worth wliile to tlie board of directors of the Rockefeller Foundation. Their 
hope is that under Mr. King’s lemlersldp something that w'iil appeal to the 
labor interests of the country, to the capitalistic interests of tlie country may 
result If it does not appeal to both of those groups, if the result of the 
study is not something practical that both desire to try and may find to work, 
that is the end of it ; notliing will have been accomplisherl. 

Commissioner O’Connkll. Then I take it fnun that that some thought has 
been given by your board to the fact that there is some industrial unrest ex- 
isting in tlie country; that there is some fundamental difference lietween em- 
ployer and employee in tlie country; following that up, tiiis commlsidon is in- 
structed by act of Congress to investigate the umlerlying causes of industrial 
unrest. I am sure this commission and myself personally, apd I think the 
public generally, would be glad to know what you consider to be the underlying 
causes of industrial unrest. You are engaged In a large way in employing 
people, you have to do witli big tilings financially, you have your taiord, and 
you have given notice to the world that you are going to make an investigation 
of this kind, and some thouglit must have been given to it, and I am sure that 
this commission would appreciate your experience and what you believe to be 
the underlying causes for Industrial unrest. 

Mr. Rockef'EI.lj<:b, Jr. 'VA’iih all men who are interested in the highest and 
best interests of their fellow men, I have lieen conscious of this spirit of 
unrest to which you refer. As made plain in my statement made at the outset 
of the inquiry, the difficulties which developed in Colorado emphasize In a con- 
crete way that spirit of unrest, and as slateii in that sami' paper, the develop- 
ments there led me to feel the great importance of undertaking, In as far as 
I might t>e able tlirougb any influence I might have, to contribute toward a 
discovery of the underlying facts of whlcii you ST>enk. Now. if I had myself 
known those facts, or felt that I was myself capable of discovering them, I 
should liave in the one instance made an utterance as to my views, if I thought 
that would be helpful or would, in the other instance, have procee<led to make 
a personal study. But, as I felt that one trainefl to investigate, with broad 
experience on the human side of the problem and hu\ing represcmted the 
people’s interest, would be far belter able than I to make such a study, with a 
reasonable measure of hope that results would eventuate, I was glad to uw 
my influence as a director of the Rockefeller Foundation in urging upon the 
foundation that it should enter ujion such a study, and I am utterly Incapable, 
Mr. O’Connell, of venturing an opinion as to the causes of this unrest. 

Commissioner 0’Connet,l. dust one other question, please, and this will 
probably be answered in the otlier. In my opinion a large part of the struggles 
that have occurred between employers and employees Is caused by the fact 
that they do not meet each other and do not get together ; that there are no 
means taken to bring them together, and as a result of that differences arise, 
strlkea and lockouts, and all that sort of thing. Do you believe that if the 
Government established a board — a national board — with authority to investi- 
gate, with the natural Influences of the Government attached to it, that, for 
instance^ this commission has, that would stand as a permanent institution for 
the purpose of mediating, adjusting, and facilitating the adjustment — noth- 
ing conopulsory about It, but purely voluntarily— of such differenceSy that an 
institution of that kind might have a considerable influence in minimizing the 
differences that may arise between employer and employees? 

Mr, RodKKUeLtEk, Jr. I fully agree with your first statement ami I make 
it even broader than you have, that most of the differences In life are the result 
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of misunderstanding, simply because we do not know each other. If men and 
women could get closer together and talk face to face, 1 think there would 
be vastly less misunderstanding and unrest. I think anything which leads 
toward that end would be very helpful. As to your direct question regarding 
the efficiency of such a natlon.al organization, I hardly feel that I could ex- 
press an opinion which would be of any value on that matter. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner I^ennon would like to ask a few questions. 

Commissioner T^ennon. l^Ir. Rockefeller, you have been — you have not yet 
heard as to any of these subjects which were discussed between the managers 
in Colorado and the ('ommittee of 25, have you? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Not yet; no, sir. 

Commissioner LEN^ON. Well, if a deadlock should arise in a conference of 
that kind, would either party — would the representatives of labor have the 
right to appeal to the directors of the company? 

Mr. Rockefeller, .Tr. I have tried to make clear, Mr. Lennon, that this plan 
which I have stated I am advised has been entered into by the officers of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. in cooperation with the representatives of their 
men, is in a formative stage. These different points have been mutually agreeil 
on. I think it seems hut natural that the further development of the plan will 
best be worked out by the two parties in interest, as they consider in this 
friendly s]>irit of contact their miitiinl interest, and I would be unable to 
prophesy as to what further steps might be taken ; but I should feel sure 
that both sides would be anxious to have their views meet in planning for what 
would be in the common interest. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, if such agreement ns to methods of appeal 
has not been arrived at yet — has not reached that development — do you believe 
that a matter of that character would be conductive to peace in the industry — 
that if the workmen were dissatisffed and a deadlock ensued that they would 
have a right of appeal to the board of directors and bring the matter up to 
headquarters ? 

Mr. Rockei ELLER, Jr. My personal opinion is that it would be entirely advis- 
able that they should feel perfectly free to lay their case before the directors, 
and I should feel that the officers would be entirely glad to have them do so. 

Commissioner Lennon. Are you aware of the fact that in industry one of the 
great causes of unrest is the fact that the laboring people have to meet with 
only the representatives and not the employers themselves, and that the work- 
ing out of this plan so that they could reach the directors, if that could be 
arrived at, possibly some of that unrest might be eliminated? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think that is quite in line with the suggestion raaae 
by Commissioner O’Connell, and I think it would help very much to increase 
and advance mutual umlerstanding if there was contact between the repre- 
sentatives of the men and the directors. I should tliink it would be desirable, 
and I hope, :Mr. Lennon, when I go to Colorado ns a director that I may be so 
fortunate as to be able to meet with the representatives of the men. 

Commissioner Lennon. I want to ask one question regarding the founda- 
tions. Should the legislature enact some law that had a bearing on the foun- 
dation, amending the charter and its operations to an extent that was en- 
tirely unsatisfactory to the trustees, how could the fund be distributed? What 
would then become of the foundation itself? Would it go on as a personal 
institution or would the trustees probably distribute the money? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Of course, there, it is only a question of opinion — 
a guess, and your guess would be as good as mine, but I should think that 
the State, through Its legislature — any amendments which it felt were In the 
interests of the public, tlie directors at the time would, of course, acquiesce 
in. I think it would be their duty to express their views as to the advantage 
or disadvantage of the proposed amendment, but if It passed, to most cor- 
dially cooperate in operating thereafter under thq amendment. In the event 
of the charter being rescinded, the fund would, I understand, pass Into the 
hands of the State, to be controlled by the legislature or some court, and 
as would be customary, to be used for such purposes within the judgment 
of either of those bodies as would most nearly relate themselves to the char- 
ter purposes of the organization. 

Commissioner Lennon. This point I want to get at : Is It your understand- 
ing that under the law, If the charter is recalled, that the fund then comes 
under the control and power of the State? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I understand that Is the law with reference to any 
such foundation. 
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Chairiuan Walsh. That Is all, Mr. Rockefeller. You luay now be excused 
permahently; thank you. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Chairman, may I express to you and the other 
members of your commission my great appreciation of your courtesy and pa- 
tience? I fear I have tried the patience of the entire commission in my 
efforts to answer in a clear and accurate way the questions which have been 
put with reference to these very important matters that have been under con- 
sideration. 

I greatly appreciate the courtesy that has been shown me, and I want to 
repeat what I said the other day, that I am anxious to avail myself of any 
suggestions that the commission may feel disposed to make with reference 
to any of the matters under consideration, and that I very much hope that 
as a result of this full and patient hearing which you have accorded me, 
there may be developed a better understanding among all the parties at interest 
in connection, not only with this general western situation, but the general 
questions that have come up, and that as a result a real improvement may be 
forthcoming in this general situation. 

Chairman Walsh. Tliank you, Mr. R(»ckefeller. Tliat will he all [Ap- 
plause,] Any person that gives any audible expression will be asked to retire. 

Dr. Allen. 

TESTIMONY OF DR. WILLIAM H. ALLEN. 

Chairman Walsh. Will the house please be in perfect order? 

Please state your name. 

Dr. Allen. William II. Allen. 

Chairman Walsji. Where do you reside, Mr. Allen? 

Dr. Allen. In this city. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your business, please? 

Dr. Allen. The promotion of public knowledge of public business. 

Chairman Walsh. Wiiat positions have you occupied liere or elsewiiero? 
Please state and describe what your field of activity has been, Dr. Allen. 

Dr. Allen. ]\Iy last work has been jointly directing a survey of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Prior to that I was director of the Bureau of Municipal 
Research of New York and of the training school for public service. Prior 
to that, general agent of the New York Association for Improving the Con- 
dition of the l*oor; formerly the secretary of the New .Jersey State Charity 
Aid Association; and prior to tlmt, instructor at the University of Peniisyl- 
vulP 

Cliairmau Walsh. What wore you doing at the time you were invited to 
assist in this study that the commission is making? 

Dr. Allen. Completing a survey of tlie University of Wisconsin. 

Chairman Walsh. How did you come to participate in this work? 

Dr. Allen. I received a long-distance telephone from (’hicago, and was 
asked to meet Mr. Manley, who was in charge of public hearings, had a con- 
ference with him there, after which a formal invitation to participate was 
extended. 

Chairman Walsh. Please give your instructions as to tlie scope and method 
or the study that you wore to make and that the commission is to make 
upon this subject, Dr. Allen? 

Dr. Allen. We were asked to learn the names of tlie principal foundations, 
particularly those bearing nationally, to learn and state their purposes, their 
powers, financial and legal, their methods of operation, results so far as could 
be obtained in the limited time; questions arising with regard to their method 
of operation, powers, and results, and get as quickly as we could through 
the questioning of witnesses and examination of records any constructive sug- 
gestions tliat might seem serviceable at this time. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would state now who has been asked to testify 
and give the nature of the questions asked the foundations or Individuals to be 
questioned. 

Dr. Allen. The foundations it seemed feasible to get information about In a 
short time were the various Carnegie Foundations, the Carnegie Institute at 
Washington, the Carnegie Foundation for Advancement of Teaching, and cer- 
tain facts as to the hero fund and the peace fund, and the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion; the Sage Foundation, the American Scandinavian Foundation, the Cleve- 
land Foundation, and the three Rockefeller Foundations, so-called Rockefeller 
Foundations, the Rockefeller Institute for Meirlieal Research, and the General 
Education Board. The method that has been used 
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Chairman Wal&h. First — well, if you are still on the subject you may pro- 
ceed. 

Dr. Allen. I was going to say, we have written to the ofRcers of these vari- 
ous corporations asking first for a constitution and by-laws, articles of incor- 
Ix>ration, their ofbcers, their securities, tlie powers as defined, programs as de- 
fined In their various publications. These have been followed up by questions, 
generally in installments, based upon a study of these first returns as to legal 
powers and financial status. In several instances there have been visits to the 
offices of these corporations. Mr. Manly has Interviewed Mr. Oariiegie and there 
luive l>een visits to the Carnegie Foundation, tlie General Education Ik>ard, 
examinations of documents, follow-up letters to individuals and to officers based 
upon the examination of documents and answers to questions. So far as pos- 
sible we have tried to estaiblish facts in cases where allegations liave been made 
through the press and by letter or orally to the commission with regard to 
the foundations, and the type of questions asked was fairly well illustrated In 
several of the questions asked this morning. Who the officers are, what the 
interlocking of directorates, as tlicsc groups, Carnegie-Uockefeller group, or as 
l>et\veen groups, and tiie questions have gone further into the relation of these 
different groups and the outside bodies whicli tliey have given funds to or have 
investigated. 

Cliairinan Walspi. I asked you, I believe, to give the names of the wit- 
nesses who have bt'on asked to testify. 

Dr. Allen. For the Carnegie group, Mr. Carnegie and the president of the 
Carnegie Foundation for Advancement of Teaching, President Pritchett For 
the General Education Hoard, executive secretary, Mr. Buttrick; for the Sage 
Foundation, Glenn, a director; for the Cleveland Foundation, President 
Goff. 

Chairman Walsh. In a general way. what is tlie Cleveland Foundation? 

Dr. Allen. The Cleveland Foundation is different from any of the others. It 
Is a foundation established by the Cleveland Trust Co., first, for securing gifts, 
by endowment or otlierwise, in the Impe of having a clearing house within the 
city, of information regarding what is needed by the city, so that those wiio give 
may he assurotl tliat their gifts will be directed to the need tliat is uppermost 
at the time that gifts bef.*onie available. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you illustrated enough to show tlie general nature 
of the study by concrete example? 

Dr. Allen. You mean have we studied enough to furnish some illu.strutions? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Dr. Allen. I think so. 

Chairman '\^'AL.s^. Can you give us an illustration so that wo can get the 
general drift of it, and the different further witnesses tliat are. called? 

Dr. Allen. Well, the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
is an investigating body and at the same time a giving bwly. It gives — main- 
tains a retirement plan for professors of colleges and universities. We have 
leurneil how extensive those retirement allowances are, and we are asking the 
question what the net result of the Carnegie allowances has been upon the 
Independence of the universities, upon the interests and indei>endence of the 
States that are relieved from paying allowances because of the Carnegie 
allowances; the extent to wliicli other divisions of ptibllc etlucation have been 
^provided with an allowance has been tlirough secondary schools and the nor- 
'^mal schools, etc. 

With regard to the inve.stlgations the Carnegie Foundation, for example, 
has made an examination of the public schools of Vermont. We liave attempted 
to ascertain the nature of the findings, how the study was outlined, how it was 
supervised, how the results were checked, whtither the findings were submitted 
to the ofRcers whose work was described by the foundation, what steps were 
taken to come into agreement as to facts before publicity, and what construc- 
tive suggestions were made and how far they were carried out. 

Chairman Walsh. Briefly state what effect in your opinion has the teaching 
of political economy upon the first-hand, everjday, Industrial life thereafter. 
Are studies of labor being made in all of those departments? 

Dr. Allen, You mean, now, within the colleges or within the foundations? 

Obalrmaii Walsh, Within the colleges. 

Dr. Allen. Within the colleges. Beean.se of the men turned out from o 
college or university, especially because I know extension work that may be 
done within colleges or universities, it is possible through imparting informa- 
tion and teaching methods of examination to make a university^ or college a 
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center for study and a center for proimgnting interest in « sense of juKtiee re- 
garding labor questions. It is possible, of course, and perhaps the most im- 
portant relation can be found up to date in the effect of such studies ui>on 
tJie governmental agencies with which universities may establish contact and 
for which they may furnish men. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you suggest, Doctor, what constructive results may 
be hoped to be accomplished by this particular study of foundations? 

Dr. Allkn. So far as our instructions are coiicerne<l as to who are to make 
Investigations; we have been asked to look into the i)owers g!*anted to great 
foundations, to see whether or not that power should be more clearly detined 
in acts of incorporation. If the inquiries develop that during these hearings 
facts which would lead tlie commission to fwl tliat as yet ilie iH»wers of founda- 
tions have not been ado(iuately limited or delined, it would be an important 
next step for Congress, for legislatures, to consider how to prescril>e the rela- 
tion between the general public and tliose who establish and conduct founda- 
tions. 

With regard perhaps to the publicity that shall be given to the working of 
foundations, it was thought even from the studies tliat liave been made and 
from the testimony that has been heard to date that perhaps constructive sug- 
gestions, easy to carry out, can result from this study. 

With regard to the inspection studies of the holding of foundations account- 
able tlirough some State or iialionul department, in effect, licensing, such as 
one of the witnesses this morning has suggested, it may be testimony will 
suggest that it would bo of great lielp to the work that tlie foundations do and 
a great protection to the public if there is somebody repres<mtiug the public 
that is permanently responsible for the use made of powers, tiiianciai ami legal, 
by tlie various foundations. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you have made studies during your conne<tiou with 
this commission and Imve discovere<l many facts i>eariiig upon the general topic; 
that is, the attitude of certain groups of people toward the foundation and 
their attitude toward certain groups, and the light that would grow particularly, 
dropping into the iiiio of the foundations that would disclose these facts, ami 
I will ask you, Doctor, at this time, to put off the further giving of your evi- 
dence until after we cull some other witnesses. I just want you to know 
that you 'svill be callecl upon to give all of these facts giwiiig out of your 
studies. That will be all for the present. 

Mr. Ivy L. Lee. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. IVY L. lEE, 

Chairman Walsh. State your name, iiiease. 

Mr. Lee. Ivy L. Lee. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is your business? 

Mr. Lee. I am a member of the iiorsonal staff of ^Ir. .John T>. Rockefeller, 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you hten a member of the staff of Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller? 

Mr. Lee. Since January 1, 1915. 

Chairman Walsh. And w'hnt was your business prior to that time? 

Mr, Lee. I was executive assistant of the I’eniisylvarua Railroad Co. 

Chairman Walsh. What w’ere your duties as executive assistant of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Co.? 

Mr. Lee. Well, Mr. Chairman, the Pennsylvania Railroad has a book of 
organization wJiich describes the duties of each officer, and, as near as I can 
recall it, my duties were described about as follows: The executive a.sslstant 
shall perform such duties as may be assigned to him by the president, vic*e 
presidents, or the board of directors. 

Chairman Walsh. Just wlmt duties w'ere asslgnerl to you? 

3tr. Lee. I had general charge of the publicity department of the company. 
I also performed a great many special assignments on behalf of different offi- 
cers. 

Chairman Walsh. Please state first what your duties were in the publicity 
department. 

Mr. Lee. Mr. Chairman, the theory of the Pennsylvania Railroad was that 
it was desirable that the public should be fully informed concerning its vari- 
ous activities. It was in a general way my duty to keep in close touch with 
the activities of the company ami to advise with the officers as oc^casion sug- 
gesteil itself as to matters in which the public would be interested and as to 
how they should be made public. But I should also add that the feeling de- 
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veloped that publicity would pretty generally take care of itself providing the 
things to be made public were in themselves interesting and praiseworthy. Out 
of the functiohs of publicity grew the additional function of constantly study- 
ing the activities of the company, the activities which the company should 
undertake, with a view to making suggestions as to policies which should com- 
mend themselves to an enlightened public opinion. 

Chairman Walsh. When you found them out, what did you do? 

Mr. Lee. Those were suggested to the olllcers in different departments, and 
if they approved the suggestion it was carried out. 

Chairman Walsh. That is, you gathered what you thought would be inter- 
esting facts and praiseworthy facts, I believe you stated, and tlien submitted 
them to the oiiicers, and if they approved did you write them for distribution? 

Mr. Lee. Oh, no. 

Chairman Walsh. Then I did not understand you. 

IMr. Lee. What I said was, I suggested to oiiicers as occasion developed any 
policies which it seemed to me the company should undertake in addition to 
those it already had, which would commend themselves to an enlighteneik pub- 
lic opinion. My feeling was that tlie writing of the facts and the actual 
routine of the imblicity were matters that would pretty likely take care of 
themselves. 

Chairman Walsh. Then you did imt write anything about the policy, did 
I understand? 

Mr. Lee. Oh, yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, what did you do? 

Mr. Lee. I did not catch that. 

Chairman Walsh. Just describe what you did then with the same policies 
you discovered, you thought, and told them to the management, and then 
what was done. 

Mr. Lee. I assisted constantly in the preparation of material to be given to 
the press. 

Cliairman Walsh. Did you write the material yourself? 

Mr. Lee. A good deal of it. Some of it was written by otliers, while many 
of the statements and much of tlie information given to the press by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad I had nothing to do with writing. 

Cliairman Walsh. Was it under your general charge? 

Mr. Lee. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you pass on it before it was givim to the press? 

Mr. Lee. Not if it hud been previously pas.sed on by some olTicer of superior 
authority. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, now, what oHiccr would you say in the Pennsyl- 
vania organization had tliat authority? 

Mr. Lee. Well, certainly the president and vice presidents and the general 
manager. I should like to answer your question more comprehensively, but 
I am afraid I could not ; I would not mean to assume I was superior in au- 
thority to oiiicers other tlian those. 

(Jiairman W^alsii. Very good. So much for the puiilicity. Now what were 

the other duties that wore given you outside of tlie publicity department? ^ 

^fr. Lee. I should say I had many special assignments. 

Chairman W'alsh. Of what nature generally? I do not want specific as- 
signments, but what was the nature of your general assignment outside of the 
puiilicity department? 

Mr. Lee. In a general way, my job was to study the activities of the com- 
pany ; to criticize at any point wliere it seemed to me criticism was deserved ; 
to bring, if I could, a somewhat detached viewpoint to the service of the rail- 
road, ill order that the viewpoint of a layman might be obtained with refer- 
ence to the various policies of the company. 

Chairman Walsh. Prior to your employment by the Pennsylvania — how long 
were you in the employment of the Penn.sylvania Railroad? 

Mr. Lee. I was in their employment twice; the last time for a period of 

somewhat over two years, I tlilnk. Before that .1 had acted for three years 

as general manager in Europe for a banking house, and before that time I had 
been connected with the Pennsylvania for several years. 

Chairman Walsh. What wuis your general connection with the banking 
house— was it in the publicity business? 

Mr. Lee. No. 
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Chairman Walsh. In the interval between the time that you worked for this 
road what did you do? You s^iiy you worke<l for them twice. Was it in the 
interval you worked for the banking house? 

Mr. Lee. Yes; for tliree years I iuul cliarge of the ])usiness of this firm in 
Europe. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you ever betui in the newspaper business? 

Mr. Lee. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. As a reporter? 

Mr. Lee. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Upon what papers? 

Mr. Lee. I was on the New Yorli .lournal, as it was then called, now the 
American ; the New York Times, and the New York World. 

Chairman Walsh. When were you first approaciied in regard to undertaking 
the publicity work in connection with tlie strike in the coal fields of Colorado? 

Mr. Lee. Mr. Cluiirman, if you will permit me, I will tell you the whole story 
of the Colorado publicity and perliaps save your time. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. 

Mr. Lee. It was about tlio last of May that Mr. Rockefeller, jr., asked me 
to come to see him. 

Chairman Walsh. Had you eAcr mot him I)eforc? 

]\Ir. Lee. No. 

(Chairman Walsh. Do you know liow he came to ask you to come? 

Ml*. Lee. I do not. 

Chairman Walsh. Tliat was May, 1014? 

Mr. Lee. 3014; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. The strike was going on tlien? 

Mr. Lee. Yes ; I understand so. Mr. Rockefeller asiced me to come to see 
him. His first request was to know if I could suggest some one who could 
cooperate with ids office and Ids associates in Colorado in getting the facts 
concerning the sitiinlion in (Colorado before tlie public. We had quite a talk 
concerning tlie general situation, Mr. Rockefeller explained to me his very 
strong feeling that the public had wholly misunderstood ld.s attitude and had 
misunderstood tlie essential attitude of the operators. We discussed various 
ideas, and I told him that so far as I was concerned I should be glad to 
think the matter over, and if I could suggest anyone to do this work for 
him I should be glad to do so. I went to St. Louis, I believe, the same 
afternoon ; and while I was away Mr. Rockefeller had a talk, I understand, 
with the president of tlie iVnnsylvania Railroad, and asked him if lie could 
lend my services to him for the time being. Mr. Rea, I think, told Mr. Rocke- 
feller that that would hardly bo feasible, but tliat there would be no objec- 
tion to my advising witli him to such extent as would not interfere with my 
regular duties with the railroad. 1 then saw Mr. Rockefeller again, and told 
him that it seemed to me the first and most important feature of any plan of 
publicity should be Its absolute frankne.ss; that there should he no devious ways 
employed. It had been suggested to IVlr. Rockefeller that it would be a good 
idea to advertise in the newspapers extensively his viewpoint on this subje(.*t. 

I advisofl him that that would be in the highest <logi’eo unwise, and that no' 
money should he used In any way, directly or indirectly, to influence the atti- 
tude of the press on tliis subject ; that if the operators had a story to tell they 
ought to tell it themselves, and tell It frankly, and tell it fully, so that every- 
body would know it was tliey wlio were telling it. Mr. Rockefeller fully agreed 
with this idea. 

Then the question came up as to how this might be done. Tills was in the 
early part of June. The excitement in Colorado Imd died down somewhat. 
There was no newspaper interest in the subject at the time. It was quite 
obvious, therefore, that the newspapers would not print any information that 
would be given to them. And yet It was of the greatest importance, it seemed, 
tliat the true attitude of the operators, as they themselves understood it, should 
1)6 made known to the public. I therefore suggested a plan which had been fol- 
lowed by the railroads in their propaganda for an increase of 5 per cent in 
freight rates, with the publicity in which case I had had the pleasure of having 
something to do. The plan there was to prepare abstracts of the more im- 
portant material in hand and send it out from day to day to the newspapers, 
to Members of Congress, commercial bodies, to econinists, and to anyone else 
who might have a reasonable Interest in that subject, always sending It In the 
name and on behsdf of the committee of railroad presidents which had the 
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matter in charge, declining at all times to pay anybody for the printing of it, 
sticking as closely ixa possible to the text of the material presented to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. It seemed to me that the only way of getting 
before a considerable number of people in the country the essential facts of the 
altitude of the (.’olorado operators whs to issue a series of bulletins of somewhat 
similar character. 

I tlierefore asked Mr. Rockefeller to put me in touch, if he would, with the 
operators, and I suggested to him that anything that was put out should be in 
the name of the operators and on their full responsibility; for it was quite 
impossible for me to make an investigation of the conditions ; and even if that 
had been possible and 1 should have put out anything in my own name it would 
have been of no value, for the i)eople directly involved sliould be the ones to 
tell their story. Mr. Rockefeller then put me in touch W'ilh the committee of 
which Mr. Welborn was ciiairman. Various bulletins were prepared on the 
basis of information supplied to me by Mr. Welborn. I think that was in the 
latter part of June when the issuance of the bulletins began. I was unable to 
go to Colorado myself until my vacation period in August. Up to that tim e — 

Chairman Walsh. What time in August? 

Mr. Lee. I think it was the 3d or 4th, Mr. Chairman. Up to that time all 
the bulletins issued had consisted of extracts from material which had l>een 
published by some oillclal authority or of material which I had sent to Mr. 
Welborn for his approval before putting it Into type. In order that the typog- 
raphy might be as effective as possible, the bulletins were printed in Phila- 
delphia, where my office was. In order, however, that the full resixjnsibllity 
for the bulletins should be placed upon the operators, the envelopes, addressed 
from a list prepared in my office in Philadelphia, and the bulletins were sent in 
separate packages to be inclosed in Colorado if they met the approval of the 
operators ; and that policy was followed from beginning to end. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you intend also, oi* was it any part of your Intention, 
to convey the idea that they came from Colorado, that they were compiled in 
Oolorado? 

Mr. Lee. That thought never entered my mind. The essential point was 
that they should be issued by the operators. It would not liave been in keei)- 
ing with that thought if they had been mailed anywhere else. 

Chairman Walsh. You may procecnl. 

Mr. Lee. Now, in Octobej- I went to Colorado, where I met a numl>er of the 
operators, and had mariy conferences with the members of the oi>erutors’ com- 
mittee. One or two bulletins were prei)are<l in Colora<l(). 

Chairman Walsh. How long were you there in August? 

Mr. Lee. I should siiy about tliree weeks; uuiylx? four. 

Chairman Walsh. Was publicity given to tlie fact that you were there and 
what your business was? 

Mr. Lee. No. 

Ciiairman Walsh. Proceed. 

Mr. Lee. The reason for no publicity being given to my presence was that 
I was still acting in a purely advisory capacity and was in no sense an in- 
termediary, represented no one, and was spokesman for no one. Therefore, 
for me to have injected my personality into the matter would luive lieen to in- 
troduce a foreign note which would have been wiiolly unnecessary. As noted 
while I was in Colorado several additional bulletins were prepared after con- 
sultation with members of the operators’ committee. Using extract.^ from the 
official documents, using material which was supplied me by the dlffei-ent 
operators , , 

Chairman Walsh. Just describe the material as you go along. That is, 
wdiat it consisted of. 

Mr. Lee. It consisted of statements, compilation of material 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Personal press notices? 

Mr. Lee, Press notices and clippings and a great variety of matter which 
would naturally be called to my attention in such an undertaking. That plan 
was continued until along in October, I think it was, when we found a very 
great demand had grown up for copies of these bulletins, and we thought the 
wisest plan would be to reprint them in u small i>ainphlet, tp inclmle In addition 
to the. bulletins a summary of the whole situation. The material for that 
summary was obtained from Mr. Welborn and Mr. Oove, one of the officers of 
the Victor American Oo. 

Chairman Walsh. That was in October? 
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Mr. Lee. The document was published In October. In order that even this 
compiled document should still be subject to the supervision of the operators’ 
committee, after some hesitation I sent these documents out to Denver 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). From where? 

Mr. Lee. From Philadelphia — where they were all printed. It was a very 
expepsive proceeding to send them out to Denver, but it seemed to me the n*- 
sponslbility should be definitely placed and that everytliing sent out in the 
name of the operators, should be sent out by tliem, so that everybwly would 
know whence it came. 

While these documents were en route I received a telegram from Mr. Welborn 
stating that there was an error in one of the bulletins, and asking If 1 did 
not think that tliis error should be correcte<l in the compiled pamphlet. I 
wired him, I think October 3, to the effect that tlie pamplilets had sliipiHMl, 
but I suggested tliat an errata slip be j)riiited in Denver and la* inclo.sed with 
tlie pamphlets when sent out. I did not know what the error was, or any- 
thing about it. It never occurred to me that it was an error of any con‘<(\iueiice. 
The error, as I afterwards learned, was one which was serious and niifortunate; 
that was, a mistake in stating the amounts of .salaries which had been paid to 
union officers as being for a periotl of nine weeks when the amounts had actually 
been for one year. 

Chairman AVal.sh. Who discovered that error? 

Mr. Lee. "My first knowledge of 11 was in this telegram from Mr. Welborn. 

Chairman W.\Lsn. And what was the date, your say — the 1st of 0('tol>er? 

Mr. Lee. That was the 1st of October. 

Chairman Walsh. That wa.s about two months hefoi’c the hearing of this 
commission in Denver? 

Mr. Lee. I so iimhH’stand. t assiime<l, of course, that this correction had been 
made. I knew uothii^g of the nature of the error, because the original matter 
on which this particular bulletin had been prepartsl consi.sted of an a»lvertis<*' 
meiit which had appi^ared in one of the Colorado papers, a copy of which had 
been given to me by Mr. Welborn. 

Chairman W.M.sir. What paper was it, do you know? 

]\rr. Lee, I really do not know, IMr. Walsh, hut I had no doubt of its authen- 
ticity. As I say, I know nothing of the nature of the error which had been 
made, hut sent tlds telegram as one would concern! t»g any error which had 
been dlscovero<l. Tbe next information that I my. self had concerning the 
nature of the error was in the newspaj^er reports wliich T liad .seen cotu'erning 
the hearing of this corninisslon In D<'nver. As .soon ns T found out wliat had 
been done I again telegraphed ]\Ir. Welborn my own view that a new bulletin 
should be issued correcting the error and any other en*ors that might have 
been made in the bulletins. 

After sending that telegr.am I advised IMr. Rock(*feller that T had sent the 
message, and he told me that ho would like me to send a nu^sage in his mime 
saying the same thing — saying that we felt that the cause for which the opera- 
tors stood was sufficiently strong to he jimtified upon the ba^^is of the facts and 
facts alone. In order that there might be no delay, and in order that the sug- 
gestion might bo put in concrete form, ns soon as I could find out Just exactly 
what tlie situation was and what had haiipentsl T myself prepared an addi- 
tional bulletin .setting forth the fact that this error had been made, and .stating 
the facts a.s we had ascertained (hem. T then recommended to Mr. Welborn 
that this new bulletin should be i.ssued and that though the reason for a con- 
tinuance of the propaganda hud cea.seil n copy of that bulletin should be sent 
to every person who had received any of the others. Such a bulletin, I think, 
\vas Issu^ about the 1st of .Tanuary. 

Chairman Walsh. That covers the whole situation? 

Mr. Lee. That covers all that I have to suggest. 

Chairman Wat^sh. Were any letters written to you either proposing or mak- 
ing arrangement for your going to Colorado? 

Mr. Lee. I don’t think so, Mr. Chalnnan. As I riM^all it, Mr. Rockefeller said 
during our first few talks that he thought It was desirable for me to go to 
Colorado as soon as I could to have a talk with the operators’ committee in 
order primarily that they might understand his point of view and my point of 
view with reference to the policy of this publicity, and that we thought above 
nil else it should be frank, open, and on the responsibility of the operators. 

Chairman Walsh. Did any letters pass between you and Mr. Rockefeller be- 
fore you went to Colorado? 
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Mr. Lee. Yes; I had many letters from Mr. Rockefeller between the date of 
my first relationship with him and the date I went to Colorado. 

Chairman Walsh. With reference to the Colorado situation? 

Mr. Lee. I don’t think so, Mr. Chairman. I think all his letters were of a 
general character relating to 

Chairman Walsh. With reference to publicity? 

Mr. Lee. I don’t recall their nature. 

Chairman Walsh. With reference to your employment? 

Mr. Lee. IVIay I ask what you mean by that question? 

Chairman Walsh. With reference to your employment In the publicity line? 

Mr. Lee. No ; he had no occasion to write me any letter on that subject. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, upon what subjects were the letters — you didn’t 
know Mr. Rockefeller before? 

Mr. Lee. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, would you have any objection to Just producing the 
letters themselves? 

Mr. Lee. I will be very glad to show’ you all that I have. 

(The letters referred to were subsequently submitted by Mr. Lee, but having 
no relevance to the w’ork of the commission, it was not considered necessary 
to make them a part of the ofiiclal records.) 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have a discussion with Mr. Rockefeller before 
you went into employment as to what your duties were to be, any other than 
w'hat you have already detailed? 

Mr. Lee. None. 

Chairman Walsh. When you w'ent to Colorado you w’ere sent there to publish 
the facts as given to you by the executive ofllcers of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co., or w’hom? 

Mr. Lee. I was to get my information, and thLs work w^as to be done in co- 
operation with and under the supervision of the operators’ committee. 

Chairman Walsh. And Mr. Rockefeller told you to be sure to get the trutli 
about the matter? 

Mr. Lee. Certainly. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, take the material they gave you in the form of 
new’spaper clippings, did you ask them wdiat new’spapers they came out of? 

Mr. Lee. I don’t recall that the necessity of asking that question arose. 

Chairman Walsh. Did they tell you that one of their attorneys owned 
a new’spapor in Trinidad, that was giving very great publicity to one side of 
the case out there? 

^Ir. Lee. Tiiey did not. 

Chairman Walsh. Did they tell you or did you know’ that any of their 
employees owmed newspapers out there? 

Mr. Lee. I did not. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you ask them whether or not they were interested 
in any way in the newspapers thfit contained these clippings? 

Mr. Lee, I did. 

Chairman Walsh. What did they .say? 

Mr. Lee. They said they w'ere not. 

Chairman Walsh. Just detail now what steps you took to ascertain the 
facts before you wTote any of these articles — give us all of the steps. 

Mr. Lee. I had no opportunity, Mr. Chairman, to ascertain the facts from 
my own point of view’. I had to ascertain the facts as the operators’ com- 
mittee saw them. It w’as their story that I was to assist in getting before 
the public, and not my own. 

Chairman Walsh. And, therefore, you did not question any fact that was 
presented to you, any alleged fact that was presented to you, as to its alleged 
authenticity? 

Mr. Lee. Not when presented by Mr. Welborn or one of his committee. 

Chairman Wai.sh. You were expecting to get ns wide publicity as is possible 
for the case of the operators alone In Colorado, were you not? 

Mr. Lee. I was expecting to get their point of view and their case as they 
saw it as definitely as I could before tiie largest number of people who would 
be apt to read it. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would Just describe now, when the material 
was handed you, that went Into this book, what personal efforts you made to 
ascertain Its accuracy or reliability. 

Mr. IjEE. None whatever, beyond what Mr. Welborn told me and the In- 
formation that he and the members of his committee gave me. I took their 
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word as being given with the utmost good faith, and I still believe it was 
done with the utmost good faith. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you make any attempt to secure the statements of 
disinterested persons? 

Mr. Lee. I did not. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you make any efforts to secure statements from the 
workers themselves or from the representatives of the labor unions? 

Mr. Lee. I did not. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you read the testimony that liad b(‘en given before 
the congressional committee? 

Mr. Lee. I did not read it all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. What part did you read? 

Mr. Lee. I don’t recall the part that I read. I read a considerable portion 
of it, because, to my mind, my effort was to assist the operatoi’s to tell their 
own story. I can not too strongly impress upon you the fact that it was the 
operators’ story being told, and not mine. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you read the testimony before the commission on the 
militia appointed by the governor of Colorado, Gov. Ammons? 

Mr. Lee. I did not. 

Chairman Walsh. How’ many copies of the bulletin were issued? 

Mr. Lee. Approximately 40,000. 

Chairman Walsh. From whom did you get your mailing list? 

Mr. Lee. The mailing list was prepared mainly under my direction, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. How w’as it prepared? Where did you get the names? 

Mr. Lee. I suggested to one of my clerks that he get up a list containing 
the names of IMembers of Congi’ess, of members of State legislatures, of the 
leading newspapers of the country, of the leading officers of the American 
Federation of Labor, of all of the officers I could obtain of the United Mine 
Workers of America, of all the other important labor leaders in the country, 
as well as a good many others. The idea was, and it was Mr. Rockefeller’s 
idea, that the truth, as it was understood by him, and as it was understood 
by the operators, was sound ; that we ought to make it known to the public ; 
that if it was not sound, any publicity for it would clear it up; and we wanted 
everybody, the labor leaders, the press, and everybody else to get our point 
of view. 

Chairman Walsh. Then, you assume the full responsibility, as I understand 
it, of securing the mailing list to whom these bulletins were to be sent? 

Mr. Lee. I do. 

Chairman Walsh. Who paid for the publication of the bulletins? 

Mr. Lee. The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. paid the bills I submitted to them. 

Chairman Walsh. By whom were the bulletins printed — wliat printing house? 

Mr. Lee. Beck Engraving Co., of Pbiladelphla. 

Chairman Walsh. What did it cost? 

Mr. Lee. I don’t recall. I think Mr. Welborn testified all the bills were sent 
to him. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, approximately the cost. 

Mr. Lee. The only summary I have seen of the cost was the one which Mr. 
Welborn made, which I understand was $12,000. 

Chairman Walsh. Who paid for the mailing of the bulletins? 

IMr. Lee. The same. 

Chairman Walsh, What was the cost? 

Mr. Lee. I really don’t know, Mr. Chairman. I should bo very glad to submit 
to the commission the entire detailed bills. 

Chairman Walsh. You are now connected with Mr. Rockefeller’s personal 
staff? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you had occasion yet to read the record of the hear- 
ing before the congressional committee in this matter in Colorado? 

Mr. Lee. I have not had occasion to read the entire record. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you read tlie testimony given In Colorado before 
this commission? 

Mr. Lee. I have not. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you rend the newspaper accounts of what purported 
to be the testimony given before this commission in Colorado? 

Mr, Lee. Some (j£ them. 

a8819"-~S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 8 58 
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Chairman Walsh. After acquiring any additional knowledge that you may 
have acquired I would ask you whether or not you consider this book, Facts 
Concerning the Struggle in Colorado for Industrial Freedom, fairly repre- 
sentative of the publicity of average corporations — large corporations? 

Mr. Lee. I would not be able to an.swer your question, Mr. Chairman, but I 
would say that I believe the book represents the honest point of view of the 
operators’ committee in Colorado, with the exception of the error which has 
been corrected. 

Chairman Walsh. What arrangements were made in advance for the cor- 
rection of any inaccuracies that might be discovered in the bulletins? 

Mr. Lee. They wore sent to Mr. Welborn in Denver not inclose<i in envelopes, 
so that in the event that any corrections should be necessary they could be 
made before mailing. The inclosing and mailing was done under Mr. Welborn’s 
direction, and the entire responsibility for getting them out was that of the 
operators’ committee. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you written publicity in labor disputes before? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wal.sh. For coal companies? 

Mr. liEE. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And you were acquainted witli Frank J. Hayes? 

Mr. Lee. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You knew who ho was, that he was an executive oIYicer of 
the United ISIine Workers of America? 

Mr. Lee. I don’t think. Mr. Chairman, that I ever saw Mr. Hayes; that is, in 
connection with this. 

Chairman Walsh. Or knew who the gentleman was? 

Mr. Lee. Not as far as I remember. 

Chairman Walsh. Was this advertising matter wliicli you tool;-— this ma- 
terial — did it show on Its face what newspaper it came from? 

Mr. Lee. I don't recall. 

Chairman Walsh, I wish you would just slate now. You actually wrote the 
pamphlet or bulletin yourself, did >ou not, or dictated it? 

Mr. Lee. I suppose so. I do not recollect all of the i)ullelins, uUhough I 
think I comi)iled all of them, and I went over them carefully. 

Chairman Walsh, 1 wish you would state what apneared In the bulletin with 
reference to Frank J. Hayes, John U. Lawson, and Mother Jmies with reference 
to their compensation and what the actual fact was that you ascertained after- 
wards. 

Mr, Lee. Ttie statement as given in tlie pamplilet covered the salary and 
expense.s of these leaders of the union for what purix)rte<l to be a period of 
nine weeks. I afterwards learned during the Denver hearings of this com- 
mission — and, as I say, it did not come to my knowledge before that — that the 
figures which purported to be for a period of nine weeks, were, as has l)eeii 
stated in the correction, for a period of one year. 

Chairman Walsh. What would you say was the effect that that bulletin 
would have upon the reader? 

Mr. Lee. I don’t know ; but I know the impression given me by the liulletiu 
was a very exaggerated one of what I afteiwvards found to be the fact. 

Chairman Walsh. What was your purpose in placing such information be- 
fore the public anyway as to the amount of compensation they received from 
their own union? 

Mr. Lee. That wwld involve a statement of Mr. Welborn’s purpose, Mr. 
Chairman, wiiich I have no opportunity of making. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you ask him what was his idea in publishing those 
facts? 

Mr. Lee. I did not. Mr. Welborn gave me this statement and siiggesteil we 
put It in the bulletin. 

Chairman Walsh. Didn’t you think at the time that to put it in the bulletin 
would have a tendency to destroy the reputation and undermine the influence 
of such men and women in their own organization and In other labor organi- 
zations, and in the minds of the public generally — that they received such 
huge compensation. 

Mr. Lee. It struck me that the figures w-ere very large. 

Chalman Walsh. Did you say anything to Mr. Welborn at the time. 

Mr. Lee. I think I made the same remark to him. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you ask Mr. Welborn whether or not the giving out 
of such a statement was not designed to injure the reputations of these people. 
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Mr. Lee. I do not think so; I think Mr. Welhorn believed firmly that (but 
Statement was true. 

Chairman Walsh. When was the accuracy of tlrls particular statoineiit first 
brought to your notice? 

Mr. I^B. October 1 

Chairman Walsh. By whom? 

Mr. Lee. Mr. Welborn. 

Chairman Walsh. October 1. And when did you take your tii'St step t<i 
correct it? 

Mr. Lee. Tliat day. 

Chairman Walsh. And when was tlie publication made? 

Mr. Lee. Tlie publication of a bulletin covering the whole subject Avas made 
on January 2, I think. 

Chairman Walsh. I want to know when you first sent out tlie notice tlnit 
that was an error tliat lliose people received any sucli amount of money. 

Mr. Lee, I never .sent out such a notice. Tiie oi>erators sent out such a 
bulletin on January 2. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you write it for them? 

Mr. Lee. I did. Now, ]Mr. Cliairman, let us umlerstaiid this, l>eeause it is 
very important to get this exactly correct. ]\Ir. Welborn calied to my attention 
by telegram on October 1, as I have stated, that an eri*or liad been made. He 
did not state the nature of the error, and asked that if I did not think the 
pamphlet should be corrected. I telegraphed him that the pamphlets had been 
sent to him at Denver ami suggested tliat be have a slip printed in Denver, 
correcting the error. 

Cliairman Walsh. Will you please submit those telegrams to the com- 
mission? 

Mr. Lee. I should be very happy to do so. 

Cliairman ^Vai.sii. That date was about October 1? 

]\Ir. Lee. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you aware of the fact that about that time atten- 
tion was called of Frank K. Gove, attorney for the Victor-American Fuel Co., 
by I^Ir. John E. Fitch, a newspaper man and one of the editors of the Survey 
of this city, to the effect that that was inaccurate and tliat those men re- 
ceived no such money? 

Mr. Lee. I was not. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you not have any machinery provided by which a 
inlsstatemeut of that kind could be corrected in less time tlian three months? 

Mr. Lee. I thought, Mr. Chairman, that it would be done immediately in 
accordance with my telegram suggesting it. And, while I did have charge of 
certain other publicity, so far as the bulletins were concerned, I only had 
charge of the compilation of the material, the printing of it, and sending it to 
Denver. The operators issued all llie statements from Deiner. Wltli tliat I 
liad nothing whatever to do. 

Chairman Walsh. Where was tlie mailing list that the first story as to 
these men went out from, right at that time? 

Mr. Lee. As I told you, tlie envelopes were addressed and the mailing list 
kept in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Walsh. Was that mailing list in Philadelphia at that time, October 1? 

Mr. Lee. If you mean the original stencils from which the envelopes 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). The mailing list you sent out the first 
40,000 of these bulletins containing this statement from. Was that in Phila- 
delphia October 1? 

Mr. Lee. I think— I want to answ'cr your question accurately if I can get 
it exactly. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Lee, The only form in which the mailing list was kept was in the form 
of stencils to use on an addressing machine. I presume you mean the en- 
velopes In which It was designed to inclose these pamphlets. 

Chairman Walsh. Where did you get the names from— the names and ad- 
dresses of the people to whom the bulletins— that bulletin was first sent? 

Mr. Lee, Well, that bulletin was sent to the first list I haA^ named. 

Chairman Walsh. Where did you get the names, and how did you keep 
them? 

Mr. Lee. As I told you a few moments ago,*Mr. Chairman, I had one of my 
clerks the from such data as he was able to get access to. These 
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lists were then put on stencils for use on the addressing machine. Then the 
envelopes were addressed by the addressing machine. ’ 

Chairman Walsh. And if you had some more envelopes to address you 
could easily use the same stencils? 

Mr. Lee. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Where were the stencils? 

Mr. Lee. In Philadelphia. 

Chairman Walsh. Are they still in Philadelphia? 

Mr. Lee. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And they remained there until you sent out this correc- 
tion on January 2? 

Mr. Lee, Yes; they have been there all the time. 

Chairman Walsh. You knew there was no , bulletin sent out, at least to 
some of the persons to whom you sent out the original statement with regard 
to these men, during October, November, and December, did you not? 

Mr. Lee. I assumed the correction would be made as I suggested in the 
form of an errata slip In the pamphlet. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you set* any of the pamphlets that were sent out from 
Denver after they were sent out? 

Mr. Lee. I do not recall whether I saw them or not ; I might have seen some 
of them. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you not interested enough, you having written 
the original b\illotln, to ascertain whether or not that statement was made in 
them as sent out? 

Mr. Lee. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Welborn was the chairman of the committee 
in charge, and I was hardly employed to give Mr. Welborn instructions as to 
what he should do. 

Chairman Walsh. When did you receive the telegram from Mr. Welborn that 
an error had been made? 

Mr. Lee. The 1st of October. 

Chairman Walsh. Where were the originals at that time — the original 
pamphlets? 

Mr. Lee. They were en route to Denver. 

Chairman Walsh. How would you know that they were en route to Denver 
and had not arrived there? 

Mr. Lee. In that case I do not believe Mr. Welborn would have sent me the 
telegram suggesting that this correction be made In the pamphlet. 

Chairman Walsh. You were satisfied they had not reached there? 

Mr: Lee. I had sent them, but took it for granted he had not received them. 

Chairman Walsh. So then he sent out the pamphlets with that knowledge 
that that was not the truth? 

Mr. Lee. That would be an inference, Mr. Chairman, to which I could hardly 
testify. 

Chairman Walsh. When was the strike called off? 

Mr. Lee. I do not recall. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you or did you not see many of the newspaper publi- 
cations following this bulletin with the same statement in it? 

Mr. Lee. I do not think I saw any. The material in these bulletins was pub- 
lished but little in the newspapers. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you ever perform any work for any of the corpora- 
tions of which Mr. Rockefeller was president or for any corporation in which 
he was interested or for any business or philanthropic enterprises prior to your 
agi'eement to go to Colorado? 

Mr. Lee. I did not. 

Chairman Walsh. Is the compensation which you have^ received from Mr. 
Rockefeller Intended to cover your comi>ensation for writing these bulletins 
in full? 

Mr. Lee. I do not think I can add anything to what Mr. Rockefeller said on 
that point, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, just repeat it, then ; it has gone out of my mind. It 
is all right with me if it is a repetition. 

Mr. Lee. As I recall It, he stated he had paid me for my services, but that he 
had not yet taken the matter up with the Colorado operators. I may say that I 
do not expect to receive any additional compensation and that I consider the 
matter closed. ^ ^ - 

Chairman Walsh. When did you go to work? I will ask you, first, did you 
prepare the statement to the press issued by Mr. Jerome D. Greene, secretal^ 
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the Rockefeller Foundation, dated October 1, 1914, with tlie following heading: 

“ The Rockefeller Foundation has Inuugurated a far-reaching investigation of 
industrial relations, and has appointed as director Hon. W. L. Mackenzie 
King »? 

Mr. Lee. I did not. 

Chairman Walsh, Did you write the article dated October 31, 1914— maybe 
I can cover several of these. Wlien did you write your first publicity for any 
of the Rockefeller enterprises, after you did this Colorado i)ipce of work? 

Mr. Lee. I hardly know how to answer that question, Mr. Chairman. During 
the fall, after Mr. Rockefeller returned from his vacation and I came back from 
Colorado, I heard Mr. Rockefeller say on a number of occasions that lie thought 
a policy of somewhat broader publicity ought to be entered uiion by his various 
enterprises, and he asked my advice ami collaboration in the preparation of 
some material wliich was issued. I do not recall just which document was the 
first one concerning which I was called into ccmference. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you write the document released for publication 
Sunday, December 27, with the heading, “The boys’ corn-club movement ’’? 

Mr. Lee. l\tr. Chairman, the documents you ha\e in your hand are the pre- 
liminary extracts of the first comprehensive report of the (feneral Education 
Board. These documents are comiiilations of portions of the reixirt. I sug- 
gested to the General Education Hoard that (hey make their report public in 
that form, in addition to the book form in which it was to be published, and I 
assisted Dr. Buttrick, the secretary, and the other ollicers In the preparation of 
the articles in this form. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you do any of the writing yourself? 

Mr. Lee. If you u'ill examine them you will see that they arc almost wholly 
quotations from the book. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you do any of the writing in them yourself? In this 
one, entitled “ Boys’ corn-club movement ’’ ? 

Mr. Lee. I may have w’ritteii a jiaragrapli to introduce the subject. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you write the headline, “The boys’ corn-club move- 
ment ”? 

Mr. Lee. Yes; I did. 

Chairman Walsh. The article released for publication Thursday, December 
17, entitled “ Disposition of funds ’’ 

Mr. Lee (interrupting). I can iirobably save your time if I tell you frankly 
that I wrote the headlines for all those articles, and I compiled the various 
bulletins. The publication of this preliminary matter was turned over to me 
and I was asked to put it in such shape as would bo most available for the 
purpose. 

Chairman Walsh. You know wliat I have in mind from seeing it in my 
hands? 

Mr. Lee. Perfectly. 

Chairman Walsh. What interest did you understand you were at work for 
while you w’ere preparing those notices? 

Mr. Lee. I understood I was assisting Mr. Rockefeller in one of Ids larger 
interests. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you understand— did you think at the time you were 
working for .some business corporation in which Mr. Rockefeller was a 
director, as a member of Mr. Rockefeller’s personal staff, or for the Rockefeller 
FoTindation, or for the General Education Board, I should say? 

Mr. Lee. Of course the Rockefeller Foundation had nothing to do with it. 

Chairman Walsh. Or the General Fklncatlon Board? 

Mr. Lee. So far as I can analyze my purpose, it was simply to assist the 
General Education Board to get tlie material in their own report effectively 
before the public. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it a fact that all of the publicity material and press 
notices Issued by the— by any of the Rockefeller institutions since the time you 
went to Colorado has been compiled or prepared by yourself? 

Mr. Lee. That Is not a fact. 

Chairman Walsh. If not, please specify the particular pieces of material 
that were not compiled by you. , , ^ 

Mr. Lee. Mr. Chairman, I am not familiar with all of the mnterlal that 
has been made public by all of the Rockefeller interests. I only know those 
which I had a pert In preparing. 

OMlrman Wals?. Recall, if you please, any that you know that were Issued 
that you did not nave this part in preparing or compiling. 
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Mr. Lee. You have just called my attention to one — tlie announcement of Mr. 
King’s appointment. 

Chairman Walsh. Any other thaii that? 

Mr. Lee. Mr. Chairman, that would involve a familiarity with all of the 
material whi(?h has been issued for publication by all of the Rockefeller in- 
terests, and I am not familiar with it. I am quite prepared, Mr. Chairman, to 
tell you all those with whlcli I had any connection at all. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good; if you have any others in mind, please tell 
them. 

Mr. Lee. I do that simply to save your time. I assisted in the preparation 
of several documents which have been included in the exhibits to the question- 
naire, giving information as to the activities of the Uixkefeller Foundation 
and several others. They are all included in the qiiestioimaire. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, did you have any further communication with Mr. 
Welborn, other than this telegram that you received, stating that an error had 
boen made in the bulletin iu regard to the matter? 

Mr. Lee. I do not recall, Mr. Chairman; I have had numerous letters from 
Mr. Welborn. 

Chairman Walsh. How do yon know tliat that was the error he referred to? 
Tliat is the inaccuracy of the statement as to the amount of money that Frank 
J. Hayes, John U. Lawson, and Motlier Jones had received from the United 
Mine Workers of America. 

Mr. Lee. Because in his telegram to me ho stated that an error had been 
made in the bulletin wltli reference to that subject. He did not slate, liow- 
ever. the nature of the error, I shall be very gla<l to show you the telegram. 

Chairman Walsh. You are going to produce it? 

Mr. Lee. Yes ; with pleasure. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you read the testimony of Mr. Welbiu’n up(ni that 
topic before this commission in Denver? 

Mr. Lee. I did not. 

Chairman Walsh. I will read a few paragraplis of it. This uas given oii 
December 5, 1914 : 

Cliairman Wai.sh. Please refer to page G7 ’* — 

That is, of your bulletin — 

“ In the first paragraph I .see there you have ‘ Frank J. Pluyes. nine weeks’ 
salary, $4,05*2.92; Frank J. Hayes, nine week.s’ exiH'uses. $1,667.20; total for 
salary and exi)euses, $5,720.12. Frank J. Hayes was thus paid o\er $90 a day; 
at the rate of over $32,000 a year. For just llie sam(‘ period of nine weeks John 
McLennan received for salary $2,683.65 and for expenses $1,460.55, or $66 a 
day. John R. Lawson recei\ed for nine weeks’ salary $1,772.40. Mother Jones, 
whose sole duty was to agitate, received $2,668.62 salary for the same period; 
$42 a day.’ ” 

Then this question was asked : 

“ Chairman Walsh. Did you give that statement to the publicity man that 
actually wrote the matter? 

“ Mr. Welbobn. I did not specifically give it to him. He took that along 
with a lot of other information that I had lhat was taken from my office in con- 
nection with the difficulty at that time. 

“ Chairman Walsh. Is that one of the .statements that you accept personal 
responsibilty for the truth of, Mr. Welborn? 

“ Mr. Welborn. I acc^ept the same responsibility that I would a.s to any pub- 
lished statement that had gone undenied to which, os iu the case of this one, 
I referred before the congressional committee without a denial having been en- 
tered 08 to Its correctness. 

“Chairman Walsh. I heard Mr, McLennan testify that his salary during 
this time was $4 per day. If that turned out to be the truth, had you some 
means to correct the misstatements that occurreil here? ’’ 

This was December 5. 

“ Mr. Welborn. I doubt If there Is any means of determining whether or not 
that Is true. I would jii.st as soon believe these figures as true as the others.” 

Did you know that Mr. Welborn so testified before this commission In Den- 
ver? 

Mr. Lee. I did not. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it your understanding tliat In the future you will di- 
rect the publications— the publicity for the General Bducation Board, for the 
Rockefeller Foundation, for the Colorado Fuel ^ Iron Oo„ for the Standard Oil 
Co., and for the Rockefeller interests generally? 
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Mr. Lee. It is not iny undorstandlnsj that I will do tlmt, Mr. fMiniiinau. On 
the contrary, it is my understanding that I will not do that. 

Chairman Walsh. What publicity do you expect to attend to in tin* future, 
for what might be called the Ro{*kefeller interests? 

Mr. Lee. If I may be permitted to express Mr. Uockefeller’s Ideas, as he ex- 
pre.ssed them yesterday very much better than I can, he said he felt that 
greater publicity should be given to the activith'S in which he was inti^rested. 

Chairman Walsh. What are those? 

Mr. Lee. That the public .should be taken into his conttdence and Into the con- 
fidence of those whom he could influence, and I have no doubt that one of the 
duties which will fall to me to perform will be in advising with reference to 
effective methods of giving publicity to various material. 

Chairman Walsh. And will that include all of the business activities which 
I have mentioned? 

Mr. Lee. It ^^111 nol. 

Chairman Walsh. What will It Include? 

Mr. Lee. I do not know, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Rockefeller would, doubtless, 
when such matters arose in which hi.s interests were conec'nu'd, probably ask 
my collaboration. I have only been there a very short time. I do not know 
into what it wdll develop. 

(Chairman Wal.sh. If you were called upon to suggest publicity or cofnplle 
publicity for those corporations, would you go ahead and do so? Would you 
feel you were being paid for that? 

Mr. Lee. I should feel I was being paid to <io anything in the common inter- 
ests of Mr. Rockefeller’s office. 

Chairman Walsh. And with regard to the publicity for any of those business 
or philanthropic activities which I have mentioned to yon? 

Mr. Lee. I should consider I was a<lvancing his very best interests in con- 
tributing in any way in my power to secure publicity for the activities of any 
of those Institutions, 

Chairman Walsh. In the preparation of the various pieces of publicity for 
the Rockefeller Foundation or the (General Education Hoanl. from whom did 
you obtain tlie material used in the statements? 

Mr, Lee. Sf) far as the Rockefeller Foundation is concerneil, I did not obtain 
these from anybody. I wa.s called into consultation in tlie preparation of vari- 
ous statements v'hich were given to the press. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you Icnow personally wludher or not the statements 
were In every way correct? 

Mr. Lee. I believe that any statement which Mr. Rockefeller’s staff would 
prepiire, or which would emanate from his oflh'e, would he al>soluteIy correct. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there a change in the statu.s of your work after t!»e 
1st of January, from wliat it had been prior to that time? 

Mr. Lee. A very great change, l\Ir. Chairman. Before the 1st of January I 
was simply called into consultation with reference to a few of Mr. Rockefeller's 
interests, ami si>ecifically wirh reference to a few' matters specially relating to 
publicity. After January 1 I became a mem’oer of his father’s staff, w’hich in- 
volved a variety of activities. 

Chairman Walsh. Followiug the obtaining of the material upon — one minute, 
please. 

Now, outside of the facts, and alleged facts, that w’ore contained in this 
Colorado bulletin, did you write Ibe comments and the argument yourself? 

Itlr. Lee, I assume you mean the introduction to the pamphlet; the first part 
of it? 

Chairman Walsh, Any comment? 

Mr. Lee, The only thing that could he called a comment ^vould be the intro- 
duction, and I assume you have that in mtml. That, as I told you, was a com- 
pilation of material given to me by Mr, Welborn and Mr. Cove, and almost 
entirely in their language. 

Chairman Wai^sh. I will ask you if you wu-ote this “ Why the strike w as 
forced on the Colorado miners. A transcendent consequence Is the fact that 
the Colorado coal strike w^as not due to the dissatisfaction of the men wdlh 
their working conditions.” 

Did you know wdiether It was or not? 

Mr. Lee. I did not. That statement was given to me, as I have told you, 

hy the operators* committee. 

Chairman Walsh. “The union decided at Its headquarters In Indianapolis 
that there should be a strike. Agitators were accordingly sent to Colorado to 
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Stir up trouble and to arouse the men to fancied grievances.” Did you write 
that? 

Rfr. Lee. I should have to make the same answer. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you write this argument, “ Recognition of the union 
was*the underlying motive of the strike planned.” Did you say that? 

Mr. Lee. Mr. Welborn, Mr. Chairman, has assumed complete responsibility 
for every statement in those bulletins. That responslbbility I must allow him 
to retain. I assisted in the compilation of the material ; the statements of 
fact, the opinions exi)re.ssed, the interpretation of facts is all that of the mem- 
bers of the operators’ committee. 

Chairman Walsh. I would like to find out specifically whether a few are 
yours. Is this .statement yours: “ Recognition of the union was the underlying 
motive of the strike planned”? 

AVas that yours? 

Mr. liEE. I would liave to repeat the same answer. 

Chairman Walsh. You wrote that, however? 

Mr. Lee. I do not recall whether that is my language or a paraphrase of the 
language of one of the gentlemen referred to. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you recall whether or not this is your language; 
” Why should that be so important to anyone? Why should it be important 
to anyone to force itself on men of the community even when there were no 
wrongs to redress, no demands from the men for union assistance”? Did 
you write that? 

Mr. Lee. I do not recall whether I did or not ; I don’t recognize the language. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Garretson would like to ask a question or 
two, please. 

Commissioner Garretson. Mr. Lee, you used the — you made the statement — 
I think I have it exactly as you said it — that your mission was to present — 
now I am quoting — ” the true attitude of the operators as tliey themselves 
understood it.” That is the end of the quote. 

Mr. Lee. That was the effort. 

Commi.ssioner Garretson. There is a very nice distinction there, that your 
mission was that of the average publicity agent, was it not, to give the truth 
us the man you were serving for saw it? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Lee. That would represent a characterization on your part, Mr. Com- 
mi.ssioner. I have tried to tell what happened. As to your characterization, I 
don’t know that I can give the answer. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, I was simply attempting to interpret the 
language that you yourself used, as applied to the practical form of a pub- 
licity man’s work. I am not making it a particle more personal to you than 
the average publicity agent. 

Mr. Lee. The whole effort I made was to assist the operators in presenting 
tlieir own case. 

Commissioner Garretson. And not anybody else’s case? [Laughter.] I 
may say that in a sense you were not looking after somebotly else’s case but 
after the operators’ case? 

Mr. Lee. It was my (*ffort to assist the operators to present their own case. 

Commissioner Garretson. You did not give any publicity to tlie fact that you 
went to Colorado to confer with them? 

Mr. Lee. For the reasons I have suggested. 

Commissioner Garretson. Publicity has its limitations? I mean its valu- 
able limitations? 

Mr. Lee. Mr, Garretson, I can not let that go unchallenged, because pub- 
licity, to be publicity, must be public. Now, tlie e.ssential fact about these bul- 
letins was tliat they were issued by tlie operators and in their own names, and 
on their responsibility. If I had Interjected ray name into it, it would have 
been irrelevant and would in no sense have had anything to do with the 
essential merits of the case. 

Commissioner Garretson. Is it not a valuable element In a publicity cam- 
paign — the insertion of another personality? 

Mr. Lee. I have never believed very much in the value of personality in 
publicity. I believe that the material that is given to the press must stand 
on its own merits and without reference to the personality behind It. I have 
always disbelieved thoroughly in the use of money or influence to Secure In 
any way the publication of anything in the newspapers. I do not believe in 
using friends In that way. I believe that all material should be Issued on the 
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responsibility of the man who makes the statement, and with regard to that 
personality the newspapers should regard it as tliey desired. 

Chairman Walsh. Beg pardon. At -this point wo will adjourn until to- 
morrow morning at 10 o’clock. We will have to recall Mr. Lee, anyway. 

The commission will stand adjourned until to-morrow morning at 10 o’clock. 
(At this point an adjournment was had until Tliursday, January 28, 1915, at 
the, same place at 10 o’clock a. m.) 


New York, January 28, 1915 — 10 a. m. 

Present: Chairman Walsh, Commissioners O’Connell, Lennon, Ballard, Weln- 
Stock, Garretson, and Commons. 

Chairman Walsh. If the hou.se will he in order, we will resume now. 

Mr. Lee, please. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. IVY I. lEE— Continued. 

Commissioner Garretson. At closing time last night, Mr. Lee, the ponding 
question was — I had asked the question, “ Is it not a valuable element in a 
publicity campaign, the insertion of another personality?” To which you 
answered, “ I have never believed very much in the value of personality In pub- 
licity. I believe that the material that is given to the press must stand on its 
own merits and without reference to the personality behind it. I have always 
disbelieved thoroughly in the use of money or influence to secure in any way the 
publication of anything in the newspapers. I do not believe in using friends in 
that way. I believe that all material should be i.ssucd on the responsibility of 
the man who makes the statements, and with regard to that personality the 
newspapers should regard it as they desire.” 

Then the chairman intervened and adjourned the meeting. 

Now, on the question of whether or not personality enters into publicity, is 
it not a fact — we were dealing at the time that question came up with your 
own trip to Colorado and the advisability, as it appeared, of not inserting your 
own personality in there. Is it not a fact that the insertion— that the inser- 
tion or nonin.sertlon of a certain individual is dependent in a very considerable 
degree on whether it — the sen.se of values of the publicity agent who i.s direct- 
ing the campaign determines that — that personality would be favorable or 
unfavorable to the cause that he is retained for? Now, before you answer that 
I want to make clear what I mean. You are recognized as connected with the 
publicity of the greatest railway corporation— I am using the language of the 
railway itself, as it says it i.s tlie greatest railway corporation on earth— you 
have been the publicity agent of the associated railways in the entire Eastern 
Association territory in the presentation of the matter as affecting the in- 
crease of rates before the Interstate Commerce Commission. On this question of 
values, would it not naturally have been the conclusion of a publicity man that 
his personality might not be as desirable when connected beforehand witli great 
corporate interests in a case of this kind? 

Mr. Lee, Mr. Garretson, I think you and I have a somewhat different opin- 
ion as to the function of a publicity agent. My theory of a publicity agent is 
that he should not act as an Intermediary, The old theory of a publicity agent 
is that his functions should be to take what his employers gave him to hand 
to the press, and then to use his influence or any other ways that suggestetl 
themselves to him, to get it published. That is totally foreign to my idea. 
My idea Is that the principal hlimself should be his own publicity agent; that 
the function of a person like myself, for example, when acting in that capacity, 
should be to advise with the man who is to take the responsibility for the 
act Itself as to what he should do and what he should say, and that he should 
do the same. 

Now, for Instance, in the case of the railroads, while It is true that I acte<l 
with them and for them, everything that was done, was done in their name and 
on their responsibility; and very few people, outside of such well-posted in- 
dividuals as yourself, knew that i had anything to do with it. There was 
no effort to conceal the fact, but on the contrary there was no occasion to ad- 
vertise It. 

(jommifiusloner Garbetson, Let us carry it away from your own connectl^. 
Then when a prominent philosopher made a proposition in regard to the 
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writing of judicious articles favoring the contention of the operators, was that 
brought to your attention? 

Mr. Lee. It was. I ^^■ould like to tell you the story of that. 

Commissioner UarketvSon. Very gooil. I would like to hear It. 

Mr. Lee. You are speaking of Elbert Hubbard. 

C^nmissiouer Garketson. I am speaking of Fra Elburtus Hubbard. 

Mr. Lee. Yes; Mr. Hubbard; and I have not corresponded with him or had 
anything to say to him (‘(mcerning this statement; but, tlie matter being raised, 
I want to make it clear, and at the same time to indicate Mr. Rockefeller’s 
vieu’S. Mr, Hubbard wrote to Mr. Rockefeller some time last spring that his 
magazine, the Fra, exi:>ected to publish an article concerning the Colorado situa- 
tion and he wanted Mr. Rockefeller’s cooperation in tlie preparation of it. I 
think he suggested also that Mr. Rockefeller should assist in the distribtution of 
it. Mr. Rockefeller conferred with me on tbe subject, and I told liim that in 
my judgment the wise tiling to do was to refer this correspondence to the 
Colorado operators tbem.selves and to suggest to them that if Mr. Hubbard 
came to Colorado they slioiild giv(‘ him every facility to find out any facts over 
wliich they had command; that then he should be at liberty of course to write 
any article he liked; that if after the article was written and published tlie op- 
erators found it desirable to circulate any additional copies of it, they should 
be perfectly free to do so if their judgment might so suggest. :Mr. Rockefeller 
so communicated those views to the Colorado operators. 

Commissioner Gakketsox. Accomi>anied by the price per copy. 

Mr. Lee. Tbe price per copy was never mentioned. 

Commissioner Garketson. You mean to you? 

Mr. Lee. To me or to Mr. Rockefeller, as I recall. 

Commissioner Garretson. The letter that Is part of the records addi'essed 
to the coal operators, have you seen that? 

Mr. liEE. I do not 

Commissioner Garretson. In w'hicli the price per thousand copies is quoted? 

Mr. Lee. Mr. Hubbard’s letter to the operators? 

Commissioner Garretson. Yes. 

Jlr, Lee. That may l>e ; I have not seen tiiat. 

Commissioner Gauretson, You have not seen that. Are yon aware of Mr. 
Welborn’s statement on the stand in regard to the number of copies of the Fra 
W'hich the Micliigan minerai operators had bought on account of a judicious 
article contained therein as to the Michigan situation? 

Mr. Lee. I do not know anything about that, Mr. Garretson. 

Commissioner Garretson. I think Mr. Welhorn testified that the Micliigan 
operators had bought — a million copies, was It? 

Chairman Walsh. My recid lection is that Mr. Hubbard said in his letter 
that the oiwrators had Ixiught a million copies. 

Comini.ssloner Garretson. A million copies, and ^Ir. WeU><.trn subscribed 
for one or two thousand. Do you know the number? 

Mr, Lee. I really do not, Mr. Garretson. 

Commissioner Garret.son. Now the qn(*stion of value arises. As an average 
publicity man — a man of average publicity — would you consider the value of one 
undamaged philosoplier greater— that is, his first expression on the subject- 
greater than a second publication along the same line? 

air. Lee. I do not quite get the idea. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, if a great moral reformer had never ex- 
pressed an opinion in favor of the operator, would not ids opinion ns expresseil 
in the publictitlon be worth far more in a money value as publicity than a 
secemd expression along the same line? 

Mr. Lee. If I can exactly grasp the meaning of your question, my answer 
to it would be this ; That the value of any indepen<leiit expression to the public 
depends of course upon the standing of the man \vho made the expression. Mr. 
Hubbard, of course, was presenting his own views and hl.s independent views, 
whereas, of course, Mr. Welborn w as presenting a distinctly partial side of the 
story — his own view of it. 

Commissioner Garretson. But when an opinion becomes marketable 

Mr. Lee (Interrupting). I do not think that it Is fair to suggest Mr. Hub- 
bard’s opinion in this case was marketable. 

Commissioner Garretson. Did yon read the letter? 

Mr. Lee. I want it understood that I hold no brief for Mr. Hubbard, but I 
have seen no correspondence that suggested that hls opinion on this subject was 
marketable. 
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Ooramiswloner Gahbetson. I have not a copy of the letter liere, but oiilv ex- 
cerpts from it ; an excerpt from the letter as follows : 

“ I am writing something on the subject — 

This is a letter to Mr, Welhorn — 

“a letter after the general style of iny article on ‘The copper coiintr>,’ In the 
Fra Magazine for Attiy. I nmil you a copy of the Fra to-day. 1 believe 
yon will be interested in what I have to saj about the sifnation' in northern 
Michigan. 

“ Just now it seems vei'y necessary that some one should carry on a cam- 
paign of etlucation, showing this country, if piKSsihle, tiiat we are drifting at 
present in the direction of I. W. W. st^cialism. 

“Are you interesteil in distributing a certain numher of ct>i)ies of tlie Fra 
containing my article on tlie Colorado situation? 

“Also, what do you think of the inclosed booklets? I have dNtrihuted these 
on my own account up to the extent of nearly a inilli«Mi. hut I have not the 
funds to distribute a million more, as I would like to <io. 

“Any suggestions from you in the line of i>oi)iiIar education will he greatly 
appreciated.” 

The rate is quoted In the other place, from Hir. Welhorn’s testimony, “The 
price for extra copies of the Fra is $2(X) a thousand.’’ and It accompanied, ac- 
cording to the testimony of Mr. Welhorn, that communication. Tlint is upon 
what I base the use of the word “ marketable.” 

Would you consider the value of that publication greater before tlie publi- 
cation of the copiier article than it was after it for your pur})oses? 

Mr. Lee. Mr. Garretson, I really do not think I can say more than that the 
value to the public of the expression of uii editor must depend upon the stand- 
ing that editor has witli the public. 

Commissioner Garketsox. Therefore pei’sonality would enter Into the value 
of his statements? 

Mr. Lee. Any independent expression, certainly. 

Commissioner Garretson. Do yon believe, Mr. Lee. that the piihlioation — 
and this is purely impersonal — that the publication of inisinformafiou is a 
prolific cause of unrest, when it is afterwards determined that it is nusinforina- 
tion? 

Mr. Lee, I think it is in the hicrhest degree undesirable that misinfurmatiun 
should be distributed at any time by anybody. 

Commissioner Garretson. And it undoubtedly would be one of the many ele- 
ments that contribute to the general distrust and unrest? 

Mr. Lee. I think misinformation distributeil by eitiier side of a controversy, 
that may affect selfish Interests, is apt to cause very great hard feeling on both 
sides. 

Commissioner Garretson. It goes without saving that what fahe ethics on 
one side, must of nei’essity he so mi the other side? 

Mr. Lee. Absolutely. 

Commissioner Garretson. Going back to the relation that exists hetwmi the 
publicity agent and those who employ him; liere the personal note comes in 
again — I am bearing In mind ymir own .statement of the relation existing be- 
tween them. Have you ever seen the time when yon would have cared to 
guarantee the correctness of the infonimtion you were exiiected to give to the 
public, or that you have assumed the attitude of so doing? 

Mr. Lee. I should never give to the public any information that depended 
upon my own say so, that was not, so far as I knew, acciii’ate. 

Commissioner Garretson. You never go farther in .voiir guaranty than your 
belief that It is the honest opinion of the jicrsoii that desires put it across? 

Mr. Lee. So long ns it is the honest opinion of a man who I believe is acting 
in good faith, I think It Is perfectly proiier that the public should Imve his 
view of the situation. 

Commissioner Garretson. Is it a common device on the part of publicity 
agents to take an article, an Inspireil article, in a friendly or controlled publi- 
cation, and then disseminate it widely as plate matter, simply indeiiendent 
expression? 

Mr, Lee. It may be, but I do not believe In the policy and never adopted it 
myself. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Welnstock wants to ask some questions. 

Commissioner Weinstock. May we ask, Mr. Lee, whether your work imme- 
diately afte^r your employment by Mr. Rockefeller was confined to the prepara- 
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tion of bulletins In connection with the Colorado strike troubles, or whether 
that was simply one of the various functions? 

Mr. Lee. You mean last summer, and not since the 1st of January? 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is correct. 

Mr. Lee. Soon after Mr. Rockefeller and I got to be better acquainted, Mr. 
Weinstock, 1 think Mr. Rockefeller began to feel that it was desirable that 
much greater publicity be given to many other things In which he was inter- 
ested, and if I may say, the idea w'hich I had that publicity should be absolutely 
frank and responsible and given out in the most open manner for the freest 
use by all the pai)ers, was one that api)eale<i to Mr. Rockefeller. He asked my 
advice with reference to that, and in connection with many other topics. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, about how much of your time, Mr. Lee, w'as 
devoted to the Colorado situation, and how much of it to other work? 

Mr. Lee. Of course, you understand that during this whole time I was per- 
forming very active work for the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So you w'ere not giving your entire time to the 
Rockefeller interests? 

Mr. I.KE. Oh, no ; all this work I did for Mr. Rockefeller was purely incidental 
to my main work, which was continued as actively as I knew how. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I gathered from your testimony of yesterday that 
you acted solely as editor and you eilited the matter furnished you by the coal 
operators? 

Mr. Lee. That is correct. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And under your direction, clerks prepared the 
matter and your w’ork was purely supervisory? 

Mr. Lee. My work was, as you say, simply that of an editor, attempting to 
take material which the operators gave me and present it in a typographical 
style which would be apt to commend it to the reader. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How often were those bulletins issucnl? Was 
there any regularity in the Interval? 

Mr. Lee. No, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Just e\ery once In a while? 

Mr. Lee. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Whenever occasion arose to issue one? 

Mr. Lee. Correct. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Can you explain to the commission, Mr. Tyce, 
why so long an Interval was permitted to take place, an interval of over 
three months, from October to January, us I recall it, before the serious 
blunder which had been made In the October bulletin relative to the earnings of 
the labor representatives was corrected? 

Mr. Lee. As I suggested yesterday, Mr. Weinstock, the first knowledge that 
I had that there had been any error at all was in a telegram which I am to 
produce before this commission, from Mr. Welborn, stating that there had 
been an error. The nature of the error was not stated to me, and I assumed 
it was a typographical error and of no special consequence. I suggested that 
an errata slip be inclosed in the i>amphlet in sending it out. I assumed that 
that had been done. I never gave the matter any further thought until the 
liearing before the commission in Denver, and then I saw in the newspapers 
the nature of the error which had been committed. I then telegraphed to 
Mr. Welborn that this error and any other errors that might have been 
ascertained ought to be corrected at once by another bulletin. And to reinforce 
that suggestion and in order to provide a basis on which to work, I prepared 
a draft of a possible bulletin and forwarded it by mail within a few days, 
suggesting a method of treatment of the subject to make it perfectly clear 
that It was the desire of the operators to correct whatever injustice may 


have been done by the previous error. 

Commissioner Weinstocuc. Whom <lo you hold responsible, then, Mr. Lee, for 
that delay, that unreasonable and unseasonable delay in making the correction? 

Mr. Lee. Why, Mr. Weinstock, I would prefer not to express an opinion. 
I personally had not the right to hold any one responsible. I was In a 
subordinate capacity. , . , 

Commissioner Weinstock. Let me modify that question by saying, Whom do 
you regard as responsible for that delay? 

Mr. Lee. I certainly think that the operators’ committee should nave cor- 
rected that error as promptly as they ascertained it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Of course, you can appreciate, with us, that for 
the operators to send out a statement, making it appear that a years salary 
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and a years traveling expenses was only a month’s payment, would give the 
readers the impression that these labor leaders were exploiting their fellow- 
workers. 

Mr. Lee. It was an unfortunate statement which ought never to liave been 
made, but liavi ng been made, ought to have been corrected the moment it 
was ascertained. There can not be any two opinions about tliat, it seems to me. 

Commissioner Wein stock. lUit you had no control over that? 

Mr. Lee. I liad no control over it ; no responsibility for it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is all, Mr. (Miairnian. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there any return card on the envelope tliat those 
bulletins were soTit out in? 

Mr. Lee. I think so, Mr. Chairman. A return card bore the room number 
of the offices of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. in Dejjver. 

Chairman Walsh. Did it have the name of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 
ujKjn the envelope? 

Mr. Lee. I do not think so. The envelopes, however, contained a slip and 
the pamphlet copy a brief introduetca-y page, signed l>y the oi)eralors' com- 
mittee, so that anyone wlio received the document would have no doubt as to 
whence it emanated. 

Chairman Walsh. The slip was separate from the bulletin itself? 

Mr. Lee. The slip in the smaller bulletins was separate, yes; but it was in- 
closed in the same envelope. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you first issued these bulletins separately, as you 
stated, and then gathered them together? 

Mr. Lee. That is right. 

Chairman Walsh. I call your attention to this Bulletin No. 4. which you are 
probably familiar with, as to bow a Congi-essnmn views the situation. Might 
it not have been the idea being conveyed to the mind of whoever did not see 
the slip that it was a Congressman that was sending them out? 

Mr. Lee. I hardly lliink so, l^Ir. Chairman, for the .slip was inclosed. Every 
effort was made to have it clearly understood as to wlm sent this out. 

Chairman Walsh. You recall the form of this one, Mr. Lee? 

Mr. Lee. I do. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, I have been asked, Mr. Lee, to have you state 
concisely what your everyday duties arc in this publicity matter that you are 
working on. Now, give briefly what it is you do every day about the publicity? 

Mr. Lee. Since I joined Mr. Uockefeller’s staff I have had very little to do 
with publicity. I have had my attention taken up with many other matters. 
I have been made a member of various boards of directors, and placed in 
various different relationships, wliich have taken a good deal of time. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you called at any of the newspaper offices? 

Mr. Lee. I think since the 1st of January I have been in only one newspaper 


UlllL’C. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you addrc.ss communicatipns to newspaper editors and 
writers? 

Mr. Lee. I should not hesitate to do so, hut I (!o not recall having done 
so lately. 

Chairman Walsh. When you prepare matter, how do you get it to the news- 


Mr. Lee. I have as many copies prepared as I think will serve the purposes 
of the newspapers, and where I feel that (he exigencies of time or the pre.ssure 
of news demand it, I telegraph. If I think it is a matter of general interest, I 
am very apt to send a complete copy to a great many palmers outside of those 
who would ordinarily receive it simply locally. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you send It by mall? Do you hand it to the gentlemen 
in person, or do you have some one to take it to them? 

Mr. Lee. Well, I sliould not hesitate to employ all those methods. 

Chairman Walsh. What I am trying to get at is what you really do? 

Mr. Lee. I have done all of those tilings, and probably would do them all 
again. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, could you suggest something perhaps that you do 
now in addition to what I have suggested? 

Mr. Lee. I am anxious to tell you any tiling 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). No doubt about that. 

Mr. Lee (continuing). Mr. Walsh 

Chairman Waleh. But that don’t do it. » . , 

Mr, Tj pa, My relations with newspaper men ore quite frank, and I simply 
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Chairman Walsh. I umierstamt that, imt my 'question was: Could you sug- 
gest anything else that you do other than what I have stated about giving the 
publicity out, or have I covered it all in my question, so we conclude. Regar«l- 
less now of your attitude or your metliods. do not think of anything except 
the particular question, how you get the publicity to the newspapers. 

Mr. Lee. I will summarize so that I can cover the situation. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; as briefly as you can. ami then we will be through. 

Mr. Lee. I lake any tiling in which I think the press is apt to be iiUerested, 
and see to it that all the copies are made that I think will serve the uses of the 
press, and then take occasion to furnish copies of it to such newspapers as I 
desire to receive it by messenger, in person, by mail, or by telegraph, if neces- 
sary, in whichever way seems to me to be most feasible. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all, thank you. You may be excused. 

TESTIMONY OF DR. JOHN HAYNES HOLMES. 

Chairman Walsh. PIt'ase st.nte y<nir name. 

r>r. Holbies. John Haynes H<dnies. 

Chairman WaLvSU. And your calling. 

Dr. Holmes. Clergyman. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do jou live? 

Dr. Holmes. I reside in Brooklyn, 28 Garden Place. 

Chairman Walsh. And are you a pastor of a church in New York City? 

Dr. HoLiiEs. The Church of the Messiah, in the Borough of Manhattan, I’ark 
Avenue and Thirty-fourtli Street. 

CTiairman Walsh. Have you as a citizen or as a student of industrial 
problems had occasion to consider the organization aiid operation of large 
philanthropic foundations, Doctor? 

Dr. Holmes. As a citizen and as a student: yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you please give tlie commission your oi>inloris and 
conclusions in regard to the effect' which such institutions have liad or may 
have on American life and industry? 

Dr. Holbies. I have made a very brief outline, sir. of ^\hat I should care to 
say upon this subject, and, with your permission. T will speak with this outline 
before me. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. 

Dr. Holmes. So that my remark'^ may be as clear ami definite as possiide. 

Chairman Walsh. I think the cr^mmission would like very much K>r you to 
state it in your own way. 

Dr. Holmes. Thank you. Like other persons, I, of course', recognize tliat 
the growth of the great foundations is one of the most influential develop- 
ments of recent times*, and present a problem which I tiiink calls for not only 
consideration like that of industrial relations, hut for the (“onsideration of all 
Iversons who have at heart the best interests of our community. 

May I say at the very start, sir, in anytlung I may .say al)out the founda- 
tions I am making no personal referen(*e of any kind? I am not impugning the 
motives of tlie founders of these great foundations. I would be glad to take 
it for granted, and think you would take it for granted tJiat their motives are 
of the very best and highest; that these men possessed of large wealth are 
anxious that a portion of that wealth, perhaps a large portion, should be 
used for the benefit of the community, and that, in all sincerity, work out tlie 
foundation system as the best one to safeguard and i)erpetuate these things. 

I would like also to say that I take It for granted that the men who are now 
directing the.se foundations — for example, the men who are representing the 
Rockefeller Foundation — are men of wisdom, men of Insight, of vision, and are 
also animated by the very best motive.^. In my own thought and view upon 
this subject I have come to Ideas somewhat along these lines. In the first 
place, ray standpoint Is the whole thought of democrac>*. I believe that all 
of our problems, yes, social and political, .should be finally stated In terms of 
democracy, and the Interests of the great democratic system which we are 
trying to work out In our field must he the Interest which we have closest at 
heart. Prom this standpoint it seems to me that this foundation, the very 
character, must be regarded as essentially repugnant to the whole Idea of a 
democratic society. I think, for example, In the first plac*e, of the origin of 
these foundations. It is very easy for us to sit here or elsewhere and discuss 
these foundations which have so much money at their disposal, representing, 
some of them, all the way from .$10,000,000 to $100,000,000, and think of that 
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money as salted down somewhere and growing like the plant, prodnctng blossoms 
which ai‘e cut off and used. But the tJdng which comes to me, I must confess, 
ns I contemplate a fund like $100,000,000, is this: That that fund is produced, 
or the income of the fund is being produced every day by the labor of men, and 
what we have here are thousands and perhaps tens of thousands of men hitched 
up to the support of a great permanent institution in the direction of whicli they 
have no voice whatsoever, and from the benefactions of which i>erlmps they 
may receive no good, no profit whatsoever. In other .words, in studying these 
foundations we must never forget the human relationship that is involved 
between the money as produced and used for any purpose, liowever beneficent, 
and the labor of men which goes into the production of that money. 

In the second place, I think of the administration of such income, anti I 
note tliat this administration is in the hands of a small board of men, which, 
if I may simply say, Is self-perpetuating; that these men are chosen, in the 
first place, I suppose, by the founders tliemselves, and later <»n by those who 
are at that time directors, chosen* tliereaftor from the point of view of those 
men who have organized the foundations and are interested in s(»me particular 
phase of the work and in tiie i)erpet nation of .some phase of tJiat work. 

In other words, we have here in the midst of a society supposed to be demo- 
cratic that which is essentially an autocratic system of administration, of an 
Institution which ivpresents power, wliich is, of course, simply stupendous, 
and that reationshlp is, thm-efore, of the most serious character to mankind, 
the autocratic administration on the one hand and the democratic adminis- 
tration upon the other. 

The third, and I offer this experience not in any spirit of sentiment l)ut as 
a matter of very real conviction. I feel as a citizen and I find as a matter of 
Inquiry with others with whom I talked, that there is a growing feeling, and it 
is a healthy feeling, tliat democracy prefers to do its own bu'^iuess along the 
lines of development represented by the field occupied by these benefactions. 

In other words, I feel personally a kind of a sense of outrage wlien a large 
sum of money wliich has been gotten togetlier by metliods which may lie wholly 
ethical an<l laudable and administered by a very small body of men comes into 
a community and studies that community from its ow n standpoint, as a doctor 
studies a case, and then applies a remedy from tlie funds at its disposal. 
Now, the whole essence of our democratic society is it can do its own business, 
that it does not (1ei>end upon Itie outside intluenoos or interests of any kind. 

May I use an illustration? A very recent illustration, and I use tliis illus- 
tration because I believe it one of the noblest Instances of what tlie Rocke- 
feller Foundation has been doing in recent years. I refer to the work which 
the foundation is now d<»ing, sending food and other materials of relief to the 
Belgians. There can be no doubt wliatso'^vcr in any tiecont man’s mind as to 
the perfect beneficence of that activity, the unending good that it is going to 
do. I confess to you, sir, howTver, in all frankness wlien I saw that the 
Rockefeller Foundation was going to do this thing, that I felt somewhat a 
sense, not of a grievance, but of the feeling of regret that it had not been left 
to the great synumthetlc democraey of Aiiieriea to do tliis thing in its own 
way and its initiative and out of tlie resources of its own competency. 

Let me particularize, that we had not as yet found a way for our political 
machinery, representing the people (»f the country, to do this thing as one 
iastitution which is now being done so efficiently and so generously by the 
Rockefeller Foundation. I feel the same thing, to use another illustration 
where democracy it seems to me, the very idea of it, is that it shall safeguard 
its own interests, determine its own goal of progress, heal its own ills, and 
shall foster Its own ideals. In other words, I am very jealous of the activities 
of this autocratic society of ours and I greatly fear — but I can not point to any 
Indication of it now — I greatly fear the paralysis of the possibilities of demo- 
cracy when an Institution of such power as tills enters Into the field, and there- 
after takes away the opportunity' which Is the challenge to democracy to do 
these things. 

Entirely aside, however, from these matters which now to my mind I feel 
are essentially repugnant to democracy I want to make a second point ; that is, 
namely, that in them are the seed of peril to our democratic Institutions, and 
let me Say to you once again, I am making no reference to any of the founders 
of these present foundations or to those who are now sitting upon any board 
of administration in any one of them. But no man can guaraidee the future. 
When I consider t^e Industrial situation of this country to-day I sometimes 
tremble about the future. I therefore study with a gooil deal of care the 
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possibility of the development of every source of power which may play a part 
in the development of the industrial drama here in America. Now, I mean that 
away from prejudice. The stronger a man is the stronger are his convictions, 
and the greater is his courage in standing by those convictions and putting 
through the things that he really wants to do, for himself, or for those asso- 
ciated with him or for society at large. 

Now, it seems to me inevitable that as the Industrial situation of this 
country develops the prejudices upon both sides should develop, the men who 
administer these funds, however high minded and idealistic and unselfish they 
may be, will be men, necessarily strong men, working for strong men. They 
will be men who will have courage to stand by those ideas, and the very 
virtues therefore which ennoble their manhood will be the very things which 
will lead them to have an interest in the administration of this fund, I can 
easily conceive. In other words, that the benefactions might be from the best 
motives in the world swung to one side of a great controversy and the two 
sides who are fighting the thing out will not therefore have the opportunity 
to fight it out on a fair field with no favor to any. 

And then,, more serious than that, if T may speak of just one more thought, 
that those trusts I regard in their possible development to democracy — I would 
return to my original proposition that they are essentially autocratic in their 
administration. What we are doing here, it seems to me, is setting up inside 
of our democracy a great system of autocracy, and that to my mind lays the 
foundation — if I may use a confused piece of imagery — lays the foundation 
for a more serious fight than we have got on at the present time. 

In other words, I might agree that our present conflict should be solved, our 
present breaches should be bridged or healed; and now to Introduce into the 
field two antagonistic systems which must, of course, in time come into conflict 
is rather, in my judgment, to complicate the problem than to simplify and re- 
duce the danger. In other words, safer to do it now and not put it off until 
the time to come. These systems may be regarded as the infection rather 
than the healthy life of the people, and therefore If by their operation they 
threaten the whole life of society, should they not be cut out as a cancer 
may be cut out of the human body. 

As institutions therefore leading to democracy, as the very point of democracy 
itself, institutions w’hich contain the seed of great peril to all our society, I 
feel that such foundations as that are to be deplored and studied and the 
problems which they present carefully considered. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you consider it possible. Doctor, for such Institutions 
to have an Influence on educational matters? 

Dr. Holmes. I should say that they are already having an Influence, are 
they not, in giving sums of money to certain chosen institutions. 

Chairman Walsh. In what way do you consider that such Influence can be 
exerted, stating the matter concretely, by the bestowal of this money? What 
might happen to the institutions and the persons being educated in them? 

Dr. Holmes. I was not thinking so much, Mr, Chairman, of the influence 
upon those who were being educated in the Institutions, as the direct result, 
a.s that institutions wdiich win the favor of these administrators for any reason 
would be strengthened and other institutions, from the comparative point of 
view, impoverished. For instance, I can not conceive of any foundation now 
in existence or likely to be in existence giving a large benefaction to the Rand 
School of Social Science in this community. There may be many reasons why 
such money should not be granted; but even though that school were every- 
thing that could be desired from the standpoint of efficiency, I can not in my 
mind conceive of benefactions being given that school. Therefore, in those 
institutions the influence is inevitable. 

Chairman Walsh. Can you cite any concrete cases in your own knowledge 
in which such influence has been exerted or Is now being exercised? 

Dr. Holmes. I would cite, perhaps, the institutions of the teachers’ pension 
fund, which is the result of one of the great benefactions — ^Mr. Carnegie’s* It 
seems to me that the history, so far as I know it, of that benefaction shows 
that many Institutions for years and years of a denominational character have 
been trying their utmost to get rid of their denominational affiliations and con- 
nections, in order to receive the gifts of the foundation, which specifies, If I 
am correctly Informed, that only institutions undenominational or nonsectarian 
can participate. 

I^t me say that I am most emphatically undenominational and nonsectarian. 
I have no Interest in denominationallsm. But here Is an Illustratlott of a very 
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sharp line of demarcation which is having its inlluence upon many institutions, 
like the influence of a colored cloth upon a chameleon. These institutions are 
seeking — that is, many of them— to change their denominational character, so 
as to come within the scope of the teachers’ pension benefits. 

Chairman Walsh. Any others that you have in mind, Doctor? 

Dr. Holmes. Not for the moment, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you had oc<*asion to consider whether any action 
by the State Is necessary or desirable in relation to these institutions? 

Dr. Holmes. I have, but it is an exceedingly diflicuU thing to exactly state 
it. The refusal of the United States Government to meet the exact conditions 
required by the Rockefellers, if I am correctly informed, led to the retreat of 
the foundation to New York State. I can easily imagine that a refusal of 
New York State to comply with these conditions might have led to the retreat 
to other States. In other words, with so many States in our cout\try, it is 
easily possible for a foundation to escape the desires of any lairtlcular political 
agencies. Therefore what to do, practically speaking, is exceedingly diflicult 
to say. ]\Iy own idea, however, if the foundation can be confined within the 
scope of a single political agency, is that the Slate should immediately Insist 
mwn most generous kind of representation and a very large voice in the 
changes of .administrators, so that the nqu-esentatives of the people, and 
therefore the people themselves, should perhai>s be the ultimate controlha-s 
of the work of tliese benefactions until such time as we can trsinsfer to the 
sources from which the money came, any value at the ilisposal of the 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Commissioner Weinstock would like to 
ask you a question. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If yon W(‘re so fortunate, or unfortunate, ns to 
be the possessor of .$100,000,000 that you wanted to use for the common good, 
Avhat would you do? 

Dr, Holmes. I should consider, sir, that I was confronted by one of the most 
difficult problems that could confront any man. For the sake of my own 
individual integrity, I should try as best I could to get rid of that $100,fM)0.(X)0, 
and my own thought which comes at the moment here, I should want to place 
it upon the Government, the representatives of the people, to assume that 
great responsibility, as Mr. Roosevelt idaced the .$40.00d Nobel pris^e not in 
his own hands or in any private personal control, but in the hands of the Gov- 
ernment. The fact that the G<»verniuent did not kn(»w how, or tiie Government 
or its citizens did not respond to that g(‘neroiis and wise gift, does not impugn, 
it seems to me, the wisdom of what was done. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yon would, then, place the mutter entirely out 
of your own hands and put the .$100,00<).0(M) into tlie hands of the employees of 
the Government? 

Dr. Holmes. I should got rid of it .1iist us quickly as I could. I feel that 
no man has a right to such a sum of mom\v. 

Commissioner AVeiNvSTOCK. Would you have any strings tied to that gift to 
all the people? 

Dr. Holmes, I should hope not I should, not helieving it to he ethically 
right to have such a sum of money, want to he rid of that rt'sponslbility. 

Commissioner Wetnsto('k. You would simply take this $lt)0.000.000 and turn 
it over to Congress and say, “ Do with it what you consider best ”? 

■ Dr, Holmes. I shonUrsuppose I wouhl think the matter over carefully— 
more carefully than I can at present — but I think that is the thought I should 
have, and my object would be to get into the bands of the people the money 
they have produced. 

Commissioner Weinstock, You mean just put it in the Common Treasury 
just to be used for any purpose It wanted, or would you specify? 

Dr. Holmes. I might think It a matter of wisdom to specify. I do not think 
I should attach any binding condition, as Mr. Roosevelt did, that this money 
should be used for any particular industrial benefits, or anything of that kind. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That Is, you would do it without qualification as 
to the use of the gift? , 

Dr. Holmes, Qualifications of recommendation rather than, perhaps, in- 
sistence or dictation. 

Oommlssloner Weinstock. That Is, in the nature of suggestions? 

Dr. Holmes. Yes; in the nature of suggestions, as a donor to a college might 
say, ” I would like to have this used for books or for scholarships or for a 
library ; hut If It can be used better, use it as you see fit.” 

S. Doc. 415, C4-1— vol 8 59 
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Commi?»sloner Weinstock. Well, if Congi-ess shonld see fit to take your 
.$ltX),000,000 aud simply put it into the Common Treasury, and to use It for 
operating exi>enses. within a very brief time that $100,01 M),(KX) would disappear, 
and eompnrntively little permauent good might flow from it. Would you think 
that would he wise? 

Dr. HoLArf:s. Why, it probably would disapi>ear in serving the interests of 
the p^x>ple. The fact that it went back into tlmse interests would not in Itself, 
it seems to me, be an ill. I can imagine the Government might well expend 
it for puri>oses that I was not at idl concerned with— such as the Army ami 
Navy, for example ; hut if I made the gift under those conditions, I should have 
to take the result. 

Commissioner Weixstock. But I take It if you had this vast sum of money, 
if you were hurdeneil with it, tluit you would naturally want to \ise it for 
the most permanent gootl, so tliat the largest iiiiml)er of your fellows might be 
hebxHl, not temporarily, but that it might be used as a means for continuing 
to aid those who were worthy of being ai«led. 

Dr. Holmes. What right, sir, have I to assume that I have any knowledge 
as to what is tiie highest permanent good for this country? 

Commissioner Weixst<xk. Well, we have a right to assume that you ought 
to have moi-e than average knonletlge as to what is the liighest permanent 
good, he<*ause the country has given you the benefit of its better educational 
resource's, and a'^sumes, for example, that you arc using that intellectual de- 
velopment in the common interest; and therefore you ought to know more 
than most of \is, and that money should he exiH'mhnl so that it will result in 
the best good to the greatest iminher. You are an educator, you arc an up- 
lifter, and tlierefore we have a right to exi>ect more from you than from some 
of the rest of us. 

Dr. Holmes. I should feel tliat tliose advantage'^, if they exist, sir, should he 
used for the exertion of the strongest kind of iHT'^onal influence as a member 
of the community; but not as to the dictation to the ailministration of such 
boundless, stupendous source of power as is contained in $ 100,000, (XK). 

Commissioner Weinst<k'k. Were you present. r)octor, wlieu Mr. Roci;efeller 
testitifsl? 

Dr. Holmes. I was not, .sir. 

Commi.ssioner WiaN.sTo< k. Have you had an opportunity t<> read 

Dr. Holmes (interrupting). I liave read Ids P'stimony only as it api>eared 
in the press. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, you ma.\ re<*all — perhaps that phavse of it 
Avas published — that the i>oiut that you makt* was made with Mr. lloekefeller, 
ami tlu' question was ruist'^l as to whether oi not his foundation might not 
turn into a menace — ndght not he used for unholy purposes as well as lioly 
purposes — and his answer to It — and I should like you to criticize that answer 
if the answ’er is not a s<Mind answer. His answer was that the people had 
the matter wholly in their hands; that If the funds at tlie command of the 
foundation were improperly used it remained with the people of the State of 
New York, througli their rapresentutives, to anmil the charter or to modify 
the charter; and that tlierefore the people really retained control and could, 
in the exercise of their iK)W'er, i)reveiit the fund from being improperly used. 

Dr. Holmes. I suppose, sir, tliat that is technically correct, and when I say 
“ tec'hnlcally ” I do not mean to say that Mr. Uockefeller was trying to save 
himself on a technlrality. Tliat, I siipisise, is teclmically correct; but I thliiK 
the history of our country and tlie political exiieriences of our country indicate 
that a battle against a iwwver representing $10iMMX),(MK) is m»t an ea.sy one, and 
that the attempt of our political machinei\v representing the pefiple to get back 
that power which it has granteil in the charter would he a very long and a 
very persistent and a very difficult tight, especially If the administrators wen' 
men who really believed in theni.selves and In the cause they represented and 
felt it was their duty to safeguard the trust coiiimlttetl to them. In other words, 
the difficulty would he exactly proixirtlonal to the fidelity and sincerity and 
the courage of the men admini.stering tlie trust. 

Commi.ssioner Weinst(kk. Now', if wt follow' out your line of reasoning 
DocUir, to the logical line of conclusion, |t w'oiild lead us to a position w'here we 
would feel that any good-sized sum of money placet! in the hands of trustees' 
be i>erpetuated and to be used fur the common good is unwise; that therb is 
only one channel tlirough w'hich that money should be used, ami that is the 
channel of all the people. Does history in this country demonstrate the cor- 
rectness of your theory? For example, while such beueflcences as those that 
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were set asWe by men like Girard and Peter Cooi)er and men, like Benjamin 
Franklin or men like Leliind Stanford, of California, seem very small com- 
pared with the foundation fund set aside by Rockefeller, yet in their times 
tliey wore relatively almost as large. Now, these beneticences have been in 
existence, some of them, for a hundred years or overV Can you tx>iiit out 
where they have had bad effects? Can you point out where those have pro\ed 
harmful or 

Dr. Hoi>1£Es (interrupting). At the moment I can think of only one specific 
instance, to wdiich I shall refer in a moment. You will notice that all tlu>?e 
benefic*ences w'hich you have mentione<l, if I may be pennltteil to make this 
observation, have been of an educational character. The educational field, 
until very recent years, has been quite remote from the controversial disturb- 
ances of political life, as they have on llie religious side, but in more recent 
years the question of institutions of learning has become a burning one, and 
it is before \is now for settlement. So while 1 should say that with this one 
exception, while no very serious dangers have been indicated in the past, yet 
with the formation of these foundations it is bringing tliese foundations in to 
the field of the general life, and especially the api^urtnce of these great founda- 
tions which have this particular field, whioh is the .situation just now. Now, as 
to the Girard Foundation, IMr. Girard was a man of religious prejudice, and 
he perpetuated and immortalized his prejudice in that institution. I think 
to-day w'e are realizing that the moti\c which led him to make that restriction 
lias disapfieareil, if it ever really existed in his own time; and the fact that that 
institution is permanently debarreil from tlie inttiieiice <d’ orguiuzeil religitm, if I 
am correctly informed, is an indication of tlie harm that cun be done by any 
ben ('faction. 

Commissioner Weinhtock. Y^ou think, then, that on the w'hole the Girard 
benefaction has been a disadvantage to society rather than an advantage? 

Dr. Holmes. No, sir ; I am glad you asked me that in order that I may cor- 
rect any false impression that I may have made. I should say on the whole 
that the balance w’as on tlie side of good when you consider all that it has done. 
But here is a restriction which iiKUcat(}s what one man may do and which 
may become more serious In the future as religion becomes tlie more soclalizcsl. 

Com iriissi oner Wei. \ stock. It may be that you and I us Individuals may make 
mistakes, and that our judgment may not be the lie^t; may that not also apply 
to collective groups, such us legislative bcalies and parliaments, may they not 
make mistakes? 

Dr. Holmes. Yes; but the price of their blunders is paid for by them who 
made them, if w'e interpret parliament as acting for the ix'ople. The pri(.*e of 
the mistakes of the administrators of great foundations w'us not paid by them 
but by those to whom they give benefactions and the whole body of society 
which may be affetffed. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Let me see if I can sum up your answers and 
wiietlier I have caught the spirit correctly of w'hat you Iiave said. I got it 
from your statements, Doctor, that in your opinion large }>eiieficiarles on the 
W'hole are along the lines of a disutUaiitage to s<M’iety; that is, they are likely 
to become a menace — they may not, but they are likely to? 

Dr, Holmes. Very likely to. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And that therefore, if you had tlie iwwer, yem 
would discourage rather than encourage them, and si)t*aking for yourself, if 
.YOU had a large sum of money w'hich you wanted to use for the common good, 
you would, in place of administering that money yourself and liaviiig the reve- 
nue from it put In the shape of a fund administered by a stock periH'tiiating 
you would place it in the hands of all of the pwple to be used in accord- 
ance wdth the best judgment of the representatives of all of the ix^ople. 

Dr. Holmes. The fund to which you refer, of course, is a stupemknis fund? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. Have 1 correctly caught the spirit of your 
opinion? 

Dr. Holmes. Yes ; so far ns I understand your statements. 

Commissioiier Weinstock. That is all I care to ask Dr. Holmes. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Comnmns w'ould like to ask a few ques- 
tions.* j 

CoQMnlsskmer Commons. I think you made a distinction between the title 
which these large owners have to tlielr property as betwwn an ethical title 
and a legal title. I take it that you hold tliat they have a legal title but not 
an ethical title to their property? 
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Dr Holmes. I have never thought of questioning the legal rights or title of 
any of these men to the wealth they had accumulated under the laws of the 
land I suppose that if laws have been violated in specific instances there 
might be some question, but as a general proposition I should say that it was 
lather foolish to question the legal' title to a man’s property which he has 
accumulated under tlie laws as tliey exist to-day and as they are well under- 

Commissioner Commons. What are your views as to the ethical title? 

Dr Holmes. Ethics and matters of law never run along together; the legal 
is so much slower than the etliical. 1 believe the employment of large bodies of 
men for the making of fortunes by single individuals is unethical. I believe 
that a person is entitled to compensation for the labor he gives to society, but 
beyond that nothing. ^ i. 

Commissioner Commons. That is to say, you would say that the investment 
of capital is not a contribution to society? 

Dr. Holmes. No, sir— well, it may be an economic contribution. I would 
not deny there was, from a certain standpoint, a certain economic advantage 
in the investment of capital and in the payment of dividends ; but 1 regard it 
as unethical, ami I would refuse to invest any little money I might have in a 


large corporation. 

Commissioner Commons. Your idea then is that the laboring force produces 
the wealth and not the capital? 

Dr. Holmes. Not specifically the laboring force, but it enters more largely 
into its production. Into the result goes labor, goes brain, and goes the capital 
which, of course, is the accumulation of vast labor ; they must all make a con- 
tribution as I understand it. I do not pretend to be a skilled economist. 

Commissioner Commons. I am trying to get the economic basis on which you 
base your opinion that this property sliould be lui’ued over to tlie Government 
and should not be administered i^y the people who have accumulated it. 

Dr. Holmes. I should not say on my idea of ethics as an economist, but 
from my standpoint as a public teacher. 

(Xunmissioner (k)M^roNs. How would you abolish that situation? 

Dr Holmes. It is very difficult for mo to indicate how this great change in 
styciety must be brought about, but I believe that it must come. My own ideas 
are like this: I believe there are two great movements under way to-day, 
which point the direction in which we shall have to go and are going, and the 
union between these two great movements is going to bring in the kind of 
economic organization 1 would welcome. In the first place is what we call 
socialism from the economic standpoint, state socialism, the public ownership 
of all those things that properly belong ethically to the public, by which I 
mean forest lands, mines, railroads, the telegraph, the telephone, public trans- 
portation, and public utilities of that kind, many of which, of course, are the 
source of our largest fortunes. I believe, however, that that alone can never 
solve our problems. Therefore I welcome that other movement, more con- 
spicuous abroad than in our own country, which we understand as cooperation. 
It was more successful before the war, and it is the coming together of the 
people to do their buying, manufacturing, distributing, and in that way solving 
the problems of their own economic life. Home time those two things are 
coming together. I can not say how, but the iHiion of cooperative endeavor 
with state ownership is going to be the basis of .social activity which I would 
welcome, and which I think Is coming.* 

Commissioner Commons. Now, if the State, in taking over these properties, 
must issue bonds which will be subscribed to by private parties, the State, 
acconling to your ideas, w'ould pay interest to those private parties on those 


bonds, would it not? , , 

Dr. Holmes. I confess that I feel utterly incompetent to say how these large 
properties should be taken over. I know nothing about bonds or stocks or 
things of that kind, for I never owned any. But I would say that society has 
never found it impossible to do anything that it has found necessary to be done. 
When a State goes to war it gets the money for that purpose; and I believe 
the way will l>€ found, as soon as it becomes as important to save life as to 
destroy It, for the proper acquisition of all these things. , 

Commissioner Commons. Is it your proposition to equip the Governmerit with 
the political machinery for doing this kind of work that you suggest, such as the 
aid of politicians and the other things these foundations are doing? 

Dr HOT.MES. I see no difficulty. The history of otir country shows that we 
have’ been able. In situations of this kind, to find the ways and means of ex- 
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tending its Activities in the direction of solving these problems, rersonally 
I feel that the recent developments in the political iield, along the linos of 
conunissions, the appointment of experts, the initiative anil referendum, are 
bringing a larger responsibility on tlie part of the people, and all these things 
show that our democracy is awake on tliis question and is now feeling its way 
toward the building up of machinery and metiiods which will enable it to 
liandle these things. 

Commissioner Commoxs. Do you think that at the present time our demo- 
ci’atic institutions are adetiuate to do this work? 

Dr. Hoi.mes. That is, the work that is Ixang done by the foundations. 

Commissioner Commons. Not only that, but the managmnent of industry as 
you have outlined — to conduct both industry and foundations? 

Dr. Holmes. I believe the Covernment is not now f‘omi>etent. I mean by 
tliat, if I may define it particularly, that if all these things were placed on the 
Covernmcnt to-morrow a catastro[»he would follow — it would be unspeakable 
disaster. Rut I believe that soci(dy, as the individual, gains strength and 
learns method by the ac'quisilion of responsibility, and that our democracy will 
lit itself us in the natural course of evolution these resi)onsibi lilies are placed 
upon it, • 

Commi.ssioner Co:Mjroxs. T-pon the reaching of that stage where our democ- 
racy would bo comi)etent, I take it. y^ni would have our democracy designate 
the directors and trustet's of these foundations? 

Dr. Holmes. I suppose tiiat wcudd be the next step. The thing T am after is 
this, that the people shall be made resjKmsible by some metluxl for these hene- 
lactions. That rc'sponsibility wdl come, and the people will become intelligent 
enough to take over the entire directorship. I would like to see the benefac- 
tions in the hands of the people, but later they nuist disappear, as we want to 
get away from the unequal distribution of wealth. 

(Vunmlssioner Commons. Do you feel that our Governments, Slate and F(‘d- 
eral, under the present system, would be competent to desigmite competent 
men to diroet these foundations and also these industrie.s? 

Dr. Hoj.mks. It does designate compident men for tin' accomplishment of as 
great or greater tasks; for instanee, if a pea(*e conference Is held at the con- 
clusion of tlie present war in Kur()]»o onr Government will appoint repre- 
sentatives to attc'inl that confer(‘n<*(* and take part in its aetlon, and that is a 
greater task tlian the one you mention. 

Commissioner Commons. Have .vou ever inve.stigated instanees where gov- 
ernments had appointed oru‘ or two directors out of a number, as in the case 
of the Baltimore tje Cliio Ituilroad and other cases? 

Dr. Holmes. In cases of that kiinl I should say I liave no knowledge. I 
am only familiar with such commissions as the Anthracite Coal Commission 
and such bodies as this — large eommissions which have attracted public atten- 
tion and which therefore I have note<l. 

(Commissioner Commons. You are imt aware, then, of any evidence that would 
go to show that when tlie Government goes into cooperation with tliese private 
entei-prises and appoints directors that immediately the private enterprises 
get control of the Government in order to designate the politicians who shall he 
named on tlie boards of directors? Has that been brought to your attention? 

Dr. Holmes. I have heard rumors of that sort, one from your own State, 
I am acquainted with one of the regents, 1 believe you call them, of your 
university, and I have heard stories of undertakings of that kind, nothing 
but rumors. I do not know of any such fact. That does not frighten me a 
bit. Those things correct themselve.s. 

Commissioner Commons. D«» you net think there would be more danger in 
the Government parliciimting partially in these private foundations than there 
would be in it taking tiiem over altogether? 

Dr. Holmes. I was thinking only of the difficulty of doing that thing all at 
once. I do not think it is feasible to take over these foundations to-day; I 
do not think tlie state of the public opinion would warrant that. I should wel- 
come that as n better way of doing things than the things I have proiwised, 
but, I have learned by experience that the step-by-step method is the only proper 
way. 

, Commissioner Commons. Have you thought that step-by-step method could 
-Involve great political corruption? 

Dr, Holmes. I wish I could make my mind clear on that matter of political 
corruption. That does not disturb me any because the people have It in their 
own power to correct occurrences of that kind. Indeed, I would go so far us to 
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say that I would rather see democracy die of its own corruption than l>e favored 
by the auttKratic benefaction or service of any one particular individual. A 
new democracy would rise to take advantage of the lesson learned in the fall 
of the old one. 

Commissioner Commons. Have you considered the proposition of what a 
national university ought to do to offset what you call the sinister influence 
of these private foundations? 

Dr. Holmes. I have never considered that except along the line of thought 
in my own mind, tiiat it seems to me ridiculous for the United States Govern- 
ment to go into the establishing of large universities when we have now more 
universities, large and small, than 9(),0(X),000 people know what to do with. I 
believe in tlie public university, especially as they are exempllfted in the States 
of the Middle West, but I can not see where there is any need of the United 
States at the present moment going into the university business. 

Commissioner Commons. Is It your fetding. Doctor, that the State should 
take over these private universities? 

Dr. Holmes. It seems to me that is going to come eventually. 

Commissioner Commons. And have them all oi^i-ated by tlie State as tlie 
foundation should be? 

Dr. HolmesI 1 think so. that is a logical corollary, the great universities like 
Harvard, Yale, the Chicago University, and .so forth. 

tVunmissionor Commons. Have you considered whether or not the establish- 
merit of those private universities has not lanm the great stimulus which has 
urged tlie Statf's on to set up their own universities? For example, in the 
State of Illinois, the State never any seps toward State university of any 
great consequence until tlie Chicago University was established by Mr. Rocke- 
feller. Is competition between State and private institutions a good or bad 
tiling? 

Dr. Holmes. (Vimpetition is undoubtedl\ advantageous. Purely from an 
ethical and democratic iioint of view. I should say that I will welcome the time, 
but sliall never se(‘ it. when education .sball be only in the linnds of the public. 

Commissioner Commons. You do not see any particular spur that might come 
to our democracy to offset these private fmiiida lions in counteraction by these 
public institutions? 

Dr. Holmes. I see the spur in the present condition of tlie public mind, the 
present state of the publh* intelligence; the example of a private institution, 
well managed is, of course, a stimulus to a public Institution. The taking over 
of the private institutions Mill not come until the public mind is educated to 
that point, and then it will take that step. My idea is that no corruption of men 
or legislatures shall bo forced upon tiu* public in the ownership or control of 
these things Mhen the public is fully educated to Ji knowledge of them. 

Commissioner (\)mm<)NS. Do you apply your position equally to those lines of 
activity 'which might be calleii sciontitic, .such as medical research, the astro- 
nomicjil, and also as to those Mdiich are industrial and rMilitical? Is there a dis- 
tinction in your mind between the foundation going into the.se industrial ques- 
tions or political questions, and as to going into the held of medical research? 

Dr. Holmes. The contrast betwfH'n the work done in this Colorado situation 
and that of the Rockefeller medical institution? 

CJominlssioner C/Omsions. Yes. 

Dr. Holmes. There is a very real distinction there liocause the Rockefeller 
Medical Institution does not touch tho'^e controverted questions as does, for 
example, the other in the mutter of the fVdorado miners. To investigate the 
germ of Infantile paralysis is one thing, and to investigate the rights and mode 
of living of the Colorado miners \h quite another thing. There is a distinction 
there. Nevertheless, the distinction Is not so sound that I w'oiild ever feel It 
necessary to keep scientilic research in the hands of private individuals, 
although I believe it will always be there sf) long ns human beings remain 
curio^ as a result of their natures. Take for example the successful investi- 
gation into the causes of yellow fever; that shows what can he done by the 
Government when it sets itself out to do It. 

Commissioner Commons. You would not apply your reasoning then to the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research in the same way that you wotilll to 
the Rockefeller Foundation going into the industrial situation? ' 

Dr. Holmes. Logically, I wouhi not apply it the some way. The thing thht 
you are investigating does not impress itself on us In the same way these other 
things do. 
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Commissioner Commons. Have you followetl tlie work of the f^irnegie 
institution in its investigution of iudiLstriai questions? 

Dr. Holmes. Not to any extent, sir; no. 

Commissioner Comaions. You do not know whether the tendeney of these 
foundations is to avoid, rather than take up, these industrial and laditical 
questions? 

Dr. Holmes. I could not answer that question. I have n(> kiKovletlge which 
would warrant an answer. 

Commissioner Commons. Ik) you consider — ^>'ou perhaps l»ave considered Mr. 
Rockefeller’s statement tliat he thought that tlie present ct)ntro] the legisla- 
tures have over charters is sufficient to guarantee — w perhaps you saw that in 
his testimony? 

Dr. Holmes. Yes. I answered that question of ^Ir. Weinstock’s. Perhaps 
yon were not in the morn at the time. 

Commissioner Commons. I was here, hut did not get your idea. The ques- 
tion Is w'hetlrer there should not be some change in the power of the legislature 
at the present time to regulate these foundations or modify the election of di- 
rectors, or is it siiflicdent. as seemtMl to he the tenor of his argument, to leavt* 
it to those futur’e generatitms to take care of tlmse things wlieii tliey wished, 
tlie understanding being that the restive i>ow(‘r of the State over cliarters and 
contracts Is adequate protection when a menace hennnes serious ; or do y(ui 
think it Is s<» .serious at the jrresmit time that it should 1 h^ taken up by the 
legislatures at the present time? 

Dr. IIoLMKs. I b(‘lieve tire menace is already with us. I should welcome a 
report on the part of this commission pointing init that menace and recommend- 
ing the amemlment of the charter, ilirecting that all attion should he put into 
the hands of the people, and ultimate resyMmsIhility for the direction of these 
great honefactlons. Mr. Rockefeller is undouhte«lly twhuically correct, I 
Iiuve no know ledge of the charters, hut I assume he Is teclinicully correct. 

Commi.s.sioner CoMJkfON.s. The State would have to fall back on its reserve 
power if it attempted to amend any of these charters at the present time, and 
your idea is that it should amend these charters at once? 

Dr. Holmes. Yes; tlie longer a foundalion liko this lasts, the harder it is to 
make a change. After it has gone on a certain length of time you can not 
change It, you have to break it. 

Commissioner Common.s. Do >ou consider that might discourage the further 
establishment of foundations, if jiariies having tht‘se large fortunes find that 
they are to he regulated in some drastic way and they would not make further 
endowments? 

Dr. Holmes. I suppose that would he tlie result, and I should welcome such a 
result. Any new foundation is an added menace along the lines which I have 
tried to indicate. 

Commissioner Commons. So you would not consider that a disadvantage, the 
matter of establishing more drastie regulation in the way of public control? 

Dr. HoofES. Not at all ; T should s;iy it was a great advantage, as Indicating 
to our w^ealthy men and families that .scndety wa^^ learning that tiiese things 
ultimately are to be put in the hamts of the people. 

Commissioner Commons. A great many peiqde having large fortunes si)end 
their money in other ways, .such as giving eniertaiiiments, in traveling, on 
yachts; would you correct that also? 

Dr. Holmes. Why, I can not st^e that at the present time we have any par- 
ticular need of going into sumptuary legislation. If jieople want to spend the 
money that comes to tliem in legal channels that way, that is their busines.s. 

Commissioner Commons. Would you consider it better for the State to let 
them spend their money in those wmys — siinidy for their own enjoyment, or let 
them have liberty to carry out their owm Idesis for si)endii)g it for the public 
welfare? 

Dr. Holmes. 3Hy idea is that the action of the State should always be de- 
termined by the public necessity and interest so far as it Is direct^v affectetl 
by the acts of individmds. To my mind if a person should endeavor to spend 
a large sum of money, not only for hl.s own pleasiwe, but to set up a house or 
lnstifjq.tion of corruptloiL the State could immediately interfere. It has learned 
to Interfere, as It is now' Interfering, in the liquor and brewery buslne.ss in 
many States, but the matter of indfvltlual exixuuliture along the line of UuU- 
vldual follies or vices and that sort of thing, I eonfe.ss for the moment I can 
hot see how Interference i.s going to iw done even though such Interference 
might be welcome from au ethical point of view. 
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Commissioner Commons. Suppose that Mr. Rockefeller had spent this $100,- 
000,000 for his own pleasure, and his son should go ahead in the same way, 
would you say that you would not Interfere in that, but that you would in- 
terfere if he proposed to spend it in what he consider^ a public movement? 

Dr. Holmes. That is one of the strange anomalies of the situation and analo- 
gous to the preliminary statement I made, that the menace of these benefactions 
is in proportion to the integrity, vitality, and courage of the men who administer 
them. 

Commissioner Commons. Does that answer my question, do you think? 

Dr. Holmes. I did not try to evade it. I have tried to state clearly ray opin- 
ion that this is not the time for sumptuary legislation. I understand that is 
what your question covers. If Mr. Rockefeller spent his money in that way 
and not in tlie other, he would be a man of lower character. And I do not 
mean that he is a man of low character. 

Commissioner Commons. I understand that your proposition signifies that you 
would enact legislation that would entirely discourage the spending of it in the 
way he proposes to spend this money, and the alternative would be for him to 
spend it in the other way, for his own pleasure? 

Dr. Holmes. Your questions have brought us to a very important point, from 
the standpoint of ethics, and that is that a man who has a large fund of money 
and faced with the problem of spending it he can not do it ethically. The 
ethical problem of spending a large fortune Is one of the strongest indictments 
against the accumulation of it. 

Commissioner Commons. Then we get to your idea that this property does 
not really belong to him, and that he should turn it back to the State? 

Dr. Holmes. That is for him to say, whether he should turn it over to the 
State, from an ethical point of view, I think that the acquiring of large 
fortunes, which are gained by the elforts of others, is wrong, and the person 
holding that fortune is faced by ethical problems which he can not solve. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Ballard would like to ask some questions. 

(commissioner Ballaru. I understand you to say that you do not invest your 
savings in securities such as stocks and bonds; how would you advise a man 
to invest his savings? 

Dr. Holmes. I never have been faced with the problem of investing savings, 
and I do not know what to say. I will state frankly what I do. As a matter 
of fact, I live on my salary, and I use a portion of that salary for such life 
insurance as I feel is sufficient to properly safeguard the future of the woman 
I married and the children I may bring into the world. In addition to that I 
keep a small sum in the bank for the education of my children and as a protec- 
tion against disease and other hazards of modern life. The interest that comes 
to me as an income from that money which I have in the bank, and which I 
keep at a definite figure and never go above, I S])end apart from my own por- 
sonjil interests. I have tried to adjust myself to things as they are. 

Commissioner Ballaiu). Then you recognize the propriety of people looking 
forward to the future and making provision for those dependent upon them? 
And of course you know that insurance companies. In order to provide funds 
so that they can pay their policies have to Invest their money in these very 
stocks and bonds that you state individually you would not care to invest in? 

Dr. Holmes. Yes, sir ; and that is one of the incidents of the present situa- 
tion, and one that I am utterly unable to meet myself. I find that it is neces- 
sary to make provision for my wife and children in order to protect them, and 
I know of no other way to do it than by taking out a policy In a private life 
insurance company. 

Commissioner Ballard. I gather from something you said in the beginning 
that you were inclined to the opinion that in these industries they should be 
more or less cooperatve and that all of the individuals in them should work for 
their own good. I think there have been a good many so-called societies which 
have gone to rather sparsely settled parts of the country and endeavored to 
work out their lives independent of others. Would you not recommend small 
industries of that sort? 

Dr. Holmes. They always offer an Interesting experiment, hut we all know 
that the great majority of them have been practical failures. Cooperative Abve- 
inents< like the cooperative movements of Belgium and England and’(|ffi^ 
countries which are coextensive with the whole national fabric, are \^nat I 
have in mind. 

Commissioner Ballard. You of course recall that the law creating this com- 
mission requires that we should make a recommendation to Congress giving 
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some of the solutions of the problem of unrest or industrial unrest Can you 
in short suggest to us what we should report in that line? 

Dr. Holmes. My feeling on the subject of industrial unrest, sir, if I may 
speak for a few moments on this question, is that on the surface and in the 
most superficial way that unresU comes from a desire on the part of the great 
masses of the working people for better conditions of living and better labor 
conditions as the result of education. People educated to a certain extent come 
to demand certain things, and rightly so. Developing out of tluit, I believe, as 
one of the causes there is recognition of the Inequitable distribution of wealth 
of which a great foundation of .$1(X),(KM>,000 is an imitositig example. People 
are coming to feel that these enormous inequalities represent imthing that is 
ethical. 

Then underneath all that I think as the deepest root of all Is the fact that we 
are beginning to recognize that there is no proper relationship between our 
industrial and our political systems. In other words, we lane in this country 
to-day, as we did before the war, a house divided against itself, and that there 
is in some part a political democracy, and inside of that or alongside of it an 
industrial autocracy. Those two things can not live together in the same family. 
And I believe that right there is the real one of all of our causes of um-est. In 
other words, if some humane and proper conditi(ms of life and labor were 
established, and if some way were found to distribute the wealth more equi- 
tal)ly I believe that the unrest w<mld still be here, and that as exju'essive of 
this feeling people must have a voice of responsibility in the democracy of 
industry, the same as they do in government and politics. Now, I don’t know 
whether you want me to go on and state just how I would nie‘i't tliat um-est, 

(Commissioner Balt.aui). Yes; I think so. 

(Jhairrnau Walsh. Oh, yes, indeed. 

Dr. Holmes. Let me take th(‘ last matter first — that unrest is tlie expression 
of a desire for true industrial democracy. Underneath that, ns I view it, is the 
problem of reconstructing our so<‘jety uixm a democratic basis. In oilier words, 
it is a problem of transition from autocracy to democracy in iiidusti-y. Now, 
experience has usually shown us that transition is made by revolution, violenee, 
and conflict upon the part of groups of people, I pray and trust, and I know 
you and others pray that that method may not he the inetliod resorted to in 
this case. In other words, are not we wise enough and sane enougli and sym- 
liathetlc enough, especially have not we learnc'd the lesson of democracy enough 
to make this transition along tin* lines of sane development rather than along 
the lines of violent outbreak. 

One of the greatest disappointments of the present situation in America 
to-day is that our laboring people, espi'clally our trad(‘s-uuions, liave shown no 
ability to establish the cooperative merchandising in industry or cooperative 
mercantile establishments in connection with industry after the example of 
those which have been so successful in Belgium and England. One of the 
strangest things in the world to me is the fact that trades-unions or labor 
unions have not undertaken to work along that line as lias heon done and been 
approved in other countries. A long step in advance would be made if our 
laboring people should show constructive initiative in that direction rather 
than resort to violence and outbreak and .strikes and iwery thing of that kind. 

As another, and as I regard It tlie second, cause of unrest, the inequitable 
distribution of wealth, I believe that very radical measures along the lino of 
(tovernment action must he taken sooner or later. In other words, I can not 
see that that thing is ever going to cure itself. The public ownership of rail- 
ways and natural resources and the readjustment along scientific lines of the 
tariff and taxation along the lines of the Lloy<l George principles in England, 
taxation of land values, and taxation of Incomes and inheritances, which is 
just beginning to adjust Itself to our people, and above all the result of grap- 
pling with problems of dividends, all these things must contribute to the 
solution of this problem, and we must determine along what lines action is to 
be taken if we are ever to get hold of this problem of the ineciuitable distribu- 
tion of wealth as it now Is. And the appeal, as I say, is all to Governmeht 

Aa regards the bringing about of better conditions of life and labor, I believe 
Ji^l^that the trades-union movement, of course, has done a great deal of good. 
J*\r(?cognlze also what enlightened employers like Mr. Ford, who appeared 
before this commission, have accomplished. In neither of these cases, however, 
do I see any solution of the problem of better conditions of life and labor. The 
trades-union movement has used the wasteful means of strike. \Vhlle I sym- 
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patliize with tlie strike in 99 cases out of 100, it is so wasteful and accomplishes 
really so little that is tangible. Then the trades-union movement itself Is 
essentially autocratic. It is approaching now* the point, to my mind, where 
trade-unionism is itself to be considered as underaocratle rather than the 
friend of labor as far as the ultimate solution is concerned. 

As regard these employers like Mr. Ford, whose generosity, wisdom, and 
vision we all of us recognize gladly, here again I see no solution of the better 
conditions of life and labor. In the lirst place, there are very few men with 
business like that of Mr. Ford and the comparatively few who have attemided 
to work along his lines. 

Miss Tarbell, who api)eared before this commission, indicated that the golden 
rule was now being practiced more in business than ever l)efore, but I believe 
it is not an exaggeration to say that the golden rule is somewhat of an excep- 
tion. Mr. Ford has won his international fame 1-argely because he is not a lyi>e, 
but is an exception. 

Then, in the secoial place, this resort to the enlightened employer offers no 
permanent solution here, by reason of the fact that iftany, many men, some of 
whom 1 know, as ,^ou umloubleilly do, might be likew ise disposed, but they are 
not in industries that pay them o\er a thousand per cent profit on the W'ork 
done. I have myself visiteil many of these places in England and in this coun- 
try, some of tliem, and in each case 1 have found conditions — business con- 
ditions — whicli have brougld in profits which base enabled this thing to be 
done. And I will venture to say that when you talk with these men in your 
own i>arish aiul within your own circle of friendshij) and say to them, “ Why 
don’t you do this? ” he holds up his hamls in holy horror and talks about profits 
of 0 per cent and 7 per cent and 8 per cent and 9 per cent. 

In other words, I think in this case, as in that of the iiuKiultable distribu- 
tion of wealth, that the people of the I’nited States liave in their hands the 
maciiinery to solve this thing of iiulustrial democracy ns they have solved 
other problems. And if they fail to u^^t* tluit machinery, as they failed before 
the war to u.se the machinery that they had to settle the slavery question — 
and we know to-day that that machinery couhl have been used, for I feel that 
that conflict, which wc speak of as an Irrepressible contlict, w’as, us Mr. 
Seward said, iiTepresslble because of the passions of men, and not because 
there was not at the di.sposal of the (rovernment men of capability to settle it. 
Now we have this machinery. Are we going to .solve this problem free from 
prejudice and the i>assiou resulting on both sides and which expres.ses itself in 
the out))reaks of the respective parties, or are we going to let the Government 
settle it on the basis of legislation? So as to the proper conditions of labor, 
as to the number of days, and Iho six clays’ work a week, and the eight-hour 
day, and the minimum wage, and tlie abolition of child labor, all these thlng.s 
are things that can be immediately stdved and disposed of as W'e know they 
have been In certain communities where laws have l>t*en passed for the solution 
of these ditliculties. I hope and in'ay for the establishment everywhere, by 
devices of this kind, of proi>er conditions of life and labor. The pressure of 
that sort of thing, the starving, tlie freezing, the unemployment — when these 
have been removed, then we shall be able to get hold of this thing of inequit- 
able dl.stribution Of wealth, wdiich Is so potential though in the background. 

Commissioner Ballard. That is all, thank you. Doctor. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Lennon has Just a question or two. 

Commissioner Le.xnon. I want to ask you a question that will give me some 
personal information tliat I feel as though I desire. I want to know* how 
your life has bet*n cast as giving you the knowledge that you express as to 
industry? 

Dr. Holmes. Of courses you understand, sir, that is talking about personal 
matters and biographical matters that I do not voluntarily intrude upon your 
attention; but if you ask the question, I have nothing to conceal. I was 
brought up in a family that never had any very great amount of money. If I 
may say that w hen I went tlirough college I had to work ray way part of the 
w'ay, and through scholarships, and I never have knowm what It Is to have 
sums of money at my disposal. I graduated from the public high school In 
Massachusetts and went to Harvard University, went to the college . th^ree 
years, and took three years in the divinity school, graduating In 19(H. In 
1904 I was called to a church In the suburbs of Boston, and remained there 
until 1907, when I came to this city, and I have been the pastor of the Church of 
the Messiah since that time. 
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My fathor had been in various lines of oecupation. as clerk and in the furni- 
ture business, and one tiling and another of that kind. I cainc out of coilej^e, if 
that IS any enlightenment to you, 1 came out of college a Spencerian, sociologi- 
cally as well as biologically. I became fascinated Siwncer aiul his economic 
philosophy while I was in college, and I studie<l him extensively and came out 
a convinced individualist to the extent tliat in inv enrlv years as a minister 
my opposition to trades-unions was hitter, and l\lenoiinml socialism In tlie 
true and tried method of the man who knows notliing about it. |A laugli in 
the audience drew from the chairman an injunction to onler.J You will under- 
stand, sir, that I was not trying to ruNc a laiigli 

Chairman Walsh. Indec'd, I know that. I have to do thi'! \er\ freQuontlv, 
Dr. Holmes. I meant that very sincerely. I knew iK.thmg ahoiit it. 

Chalrinah Walsh. You do not need to regret anything. I have liad to do 
this with many witnesses. Y'ou may procetMl. 

Dr. Holmes. In the first one or two years of my ministry I si>ent all of my 
time in preaching and my^ view.s were siunew'hat academic, as, 1 siip])ose, any 
college student. My first invasion into tlie social fiei<l was tliroiigh the Asso- 
ciated Charities of Boston. I sat on the neigiiluirhood hoard in uhich my 
clnircli was located for a period of three years, atid ifi that time gained more 
or less experience as to the conditions of poverty and the prohhau of living 
by the wage earner. Tlien when I came to New York I got launche<l into this 
great community and begfin to learn things very ra[Mdly ; and I sujjpose fi'om 
I)erhap9 a period of six years ago I liavo given myself lis a clergyman princi- 
pally to the study not of theology or Christian history or bihlicaT crilicisms — I 
doiLt suppose I have read a book on biblical <Titicism in five yeai's save perhaps 
to glance at one then as it came from the press. I have given invseif prin- 
cipally to tlie study of economics and of irnlustrial conditions. I believe, sir, 
that the problem of the church t<Hlay Is tlie prohl^mi of industry. I believe 
that applied religion finds its application today in that field ami that no miifister 
can serve Ids own parisli, least of all serve his community ami country at 
large, unless such wa.vs are open to him in the public discrethm and tlie stud.v 
of and meeting of all sorts and conditions of people and trying to serve, anil 
that he acquaints himself with comiitions as they are and in Ids thought and of 
courKse in Ids modest way tries to analyze cause.s and to find cures. 

Commissioner Lennox. Tliank y(Ui, Doctor. Do you believe that ilie principles 
as Indicated in tlie parable of the Good Samaritan are necessary for api>lieation 
by a true Cliristian? 

Dr. Holmes. The iirinciiiles told ns In tlie story of tin* (Joo<i Samaritan are, 
of course, a fundamental part of Christianity. Charity from person to person 
in the ordinary Individual relationship will never disappear from this world, 
no matter how perfect a state of justice may be establidied. But this I believe, 
and I say it with all reverence, tliat Iiml .le.sns of Nazareth, when he told that 
story of the Good Samaritan, been living in these days, he would Imve told it in 
very dilferont terms. In other words, tliere is another problem iiivolveil than 
the healing of the wounds of the man he foun<l on the roadside. 

Commissioner Lennon. I think .so, too. In .sinniking of the necessity for 
democracy, has your study convincml you that as you placed greater responsi- 
bility on mankind In the exercise of democracy tliat they will grow to make 
good in the administration of it? 

Dr. Holmes. It Is dilflcult for any man, I suppose, to have experience wide 
enough to siieak out of experience on that; hut so far as I can speak, with the 
limitations of my own- experience, I would say yes, that that Is the only way 
to develop power; that is, to Inqxise responsibility. W’e Hnd that In tlie life 
of a child every once In awhile parents’ training goes to pieces liecaiise the 
burden of responsibility is too great. That hapiieiis also in society. But the 
method is not vitiated by reason of that fact 
CommlRsIoner Lennon. Do you recall any instance where the retention of 
teachers or professors In colleges largely emioweti by donations of individuals 
or by foundations whether that has liad to <lo wiili the retenlioii of these 
professors? Do you recall any of those instances where it seemingly on the 
surfaqe had that operation? 

prl Holmes. I have heard the same stories, of course, that you have; but 
RJ(>|)n, my word I have never been able — I have no iiersonal kuowleflge that 
would warrant my expressing myself. Of course, the Ross epismle and the 
Chancellor Brown episode and things of that kind are familiar to me, but I 
know nothing at 4il about them, 
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Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Garretson would like to ask you some 
questions. 

Commissioner Garretson. Doctor, you made tlic statement earlier in your 
testimony that tlie etliical was alw'ays In advance of the legal aspect of a 
case. Isn’t there a further siilalivision somewhat necessary there in the state- 
ment of that opinion, to the effect timt tlie ethical is always in advance in its 
concept, hut the legal is always in advance in its practicality? 

Dr. Holmes. I should say yes. The difliculty is that we have our ethical 
ideals, but when we try to put them up in practice we run plumb up against 
the law. 

Commissioner Garretson. The legal man has already got there. 

Dr. lIoLAEEs. Yes, sir. In other words, ethics would at times advocate a vio- 
lation of law, and I would not recommend that process. 

Commissioner Garretson. From your observation and as your opinion, would 
you be of the belief that the State is exactly like an individual in this, Unit the 
nonuse of a series of muscles, failing proi>erly to exercise their function, or 
failing to exercise their proiier function, they become atrophied by nonuse? 

Dr. Holmes. That is a very didicult question, Mr. Garretson. I do not feel 
like answering it ex(‘ept by generalities. 

Commissioner Gaurktson. The (luestion is only general. 

Dr. Iloi.MEs. That question, It seems to me, depends upon the familiar analogy 
between the state of an organism and the individual as an organism. I be- 
lieve that in many points the analogy made so familiar to us by Herbert Spencer 
has broken down, but I do not really feel comiietent to point out one instance 
against another whore it has fulfilled it, as it has in many cases, and where it 
has broken down. 

Commissioner G\rretson. The further application of it would be simply this, 
that if private agencies were enabled tlirough noninterference of the people to 
take up the burden of education, the burden of information, the burden of 
spiritual direction, would that eventually result in tlie paralysis of the State in 
those directions, unless they reasserted the right? 

Dr. Holmes. The tendency, it shuus to me. would be markedly in that direc- 
tion. I hesitate to answer that, however, because I can not think of any specific 
instance to warrant the opinion. 

Comndssioner Gaurei'son. There is no specific instance of those functions be- 
ing exercised that I can point to ; but if the tiaidency is in that direction, what 
I desired was your ojiinion as to what would probably be the natural result 
thereof. 

Dr. Holmes. So far a.s I can understand, what you are aiming at by that ques- 
tion, it is the thing to which Prof. Commons referred in his reference to the 
conflict between the private agency and the public agency. 

Commissioner Garretson. Exactly. 

Dr. Holmes. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. Only applied in a little different way. 

Dr. Hoi.mes. Yes; it seisms to me — well, may I put it tids way : My idea about 
social problems is that the people shall come to do all those things that they can 
do for themselves. For instance, the matter now pressing upon this city of 
unemployment, we are just beginning in that fet'hle way to take up the matter 
of the city unemployment hnreau. Here, and only a few days ago, we had a 
meeting at my church on the matter of unemployment, and a gentleman came up 
there representing an organization — private employment agencies — to protest 
against the organization by the city of a municipal agency which would try to 
bring the Job and the man together without expense to the man. 

Commissioner Garretson. Is not the greatest existing evidence of the effect, 
as evidence not by decadence, but by the groAVth of the Interstate Commerce 
Commi.ssion ns at present constituted, considered from the standpoint of tlio 
history of its inception where every constitutional ground was set up that the 
Government could not do It, still it has grown to where it exercises a potential 
control directly along the line that it was denied the Government had the 
power to exercise? 

Dr. Holmes. You mean that the Government, any Government Institution 
will Inevitably develop an enlarged function? 

Commissioner Garretson. Regarding the statement that was made bn 
the stand as to the control of foundations and as to those references 'tb^the 
reserve power — ^that was not the phrase used, but that is what It comes to, 
the reserve power of the State to control — and the statement that It was be- 
lieved to be efficient in the case of those foundations that are now existing, 
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have you seen any instance where that reserve po\ver which iniist apply equally 
to all or none has ever exercised effective control over a vast combination of 
capital in corporate form? 

br. Holmes. I do not think of any at the particular moment. 

Commissioner Garketson. Prof, (kmimons calls my attention to tlie fact of 
national control of railways, corporations, as a possible evidence of that. Has 
that control ever dealt witii anythin.!; but the qiie.stion of simply power? 

Dr. Holmes. Has tliat to do with reserve power like the granting; of a 
charter? I do not exactly get the idea. 

Commissioner Garketson. The parallel is not perhaps exact, but aside from 
that then you know of none? 

Dr. Hoi.me.s. If 1 may si)eak of that anal(»g>", in one sense it seems to me to 
compare with the reserve power of the State. With reference to the Uocke- 
feller Foundation, it seems to me stretching things a good deal when ymi come 
to dictate rights of that kind. I think the legislature of New York would hesi- 
tate to dictate anything of that kind in referoiiee to the Koclu'feller Foundation. 

Commissioner Garketson. Could or could not this tendency refidily arise? 
\Ve h(‘ard some testimony liere in n'.gard to the influeiu'e, that is exercised 
educationally hy already existing institutions, and tlie .‘<usi)icions evidenced in 
tlie minds of some as evidence in a re.solution passed by the National Educa- 
tional Association in regard to the domination already exercised in this direc- 
tion by existing foundations. Follow that to its logical seipience. Allow the 
tMliK'ational institutions to he dominated from the kindergarten to tlie high 
school. Follow it up with endowment of colleges both theological and secular, 
reinforced by pension to the s]>irits dominating those institutions. What would 
reserve power be worth after 20 years and its intluence? 

Dr. Holmes. I think, sir, it would lie worth practically nothing. That Is the 
reason I called it a t(*clinicality. 

Conunissionor Garketson. That is all. 

Commissioner AVeinsto('K. You expressed the iiope, Doctor, that this com- 
inissioii wouhl recommend that the cliarter granted by tiie State of New Y(»rk 
to tiie IlocUofellor Foundation be altered or modilied or cliange<]. Did I under- 
stand you correctly? 

Dr, Holmes. Yes; I think I sjiid that, but through tlie asking of the question 
it raises in my mind whether it should refer to the United States Government. 
We are in New York City. 

Commissioner Weinstock. N(nv, wliat moditications and clianges in that 
charter would you advise or suggest? 

Dr. Holmes. 1 believe the moditications and the changes should l»Q in the 
direction that I have proposed, perhaps sketchily indicated hero; that is, I 
w'ould welcome hy some mf'tluMl — I do mq know as 1 can specify it — that tlie 
people, or tlie representatives of the people, shall themsidvos have a very large 
and perhaps predominating voice in the administration of the foundation. That 
is the only \vay to escape tliis conflict, it seems to me, bet\veen the public im 
terests and tlie ideas and ideals of a small group of men exercising stupendous 
power. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In oilier words, you would have the State of Now 
York, through its representatives — for example, say, through the governor — 
appoint a certain percentage of the trustees of that fund? 

I)r. Holmes. Yes; that particularizes it pretty definitely, as it would in the 
case of the State university have the same kind of control. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You also made the statement, I think, Doctor, 
that in your opinion the great accumulation of wealth, wliile it might be legal, 
is unetliical. Did I understand you correctly? 

Dr. Holmes, ye.s, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, now, where \vould you draw tlie line and at 
what point would you say that the volume of wealth is unethical? 

Dr. Holmes. I do not know us I ever have in my mind been able to draw 
the line as to just wliere a certain amount of money is ethical and a certain 
other amount unethical. But I look at what ivo cull fortunes, either these for- 
tunes have come on the whole from re.sources, from places, by methods ivhich 
do not bear any very close reJatlomship to the individual or the group of in- 
dividuAls enjoying the fortune. 

Now and again a man makes a groat Invention. Now and again he strikes 
the happy combination of business like Mr. Ford and he takes full advantage 
of it and reaps eiftormoiLS profits. Those are exceptions. But the problem of 
the fortune and the problem of .the inequitable distribution of wealth and the 
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money that eomes in the form of Ulvklemls and investments and one thlnj? 
and anotlier^ from definite areas of laml, the mineral resources an<l special 
privileges and things of that kind — In my private life- I feel I shfoald always 
get worried if T found that an aiiKnint of money w^as coming into me — pardon 
me for putting it in persomil form — if 1 ftnind an amount of money was coming 
In to me wliich did not to my mind bear a fair relation to the kind of work 
I am doing. 

Now one umn may think a minister in any city is not worth much more 
than five or six hundred dollars on an average — the average wage that they 
get. I may say from my own point of view I l>*lieve that a minister is an 
important member of the community and has the opportunity of offering very 
valuaWe service and is entltleil to c<»mpensation. But if that compensatl»^n 
got up into thousands of dollars a j^ear. hecanse he was a meml>er of a rich 
churchy or rather a minister of a rich church, or l)ecause he ha<l bt^en fm'tiinate 
in making Investments or because he inherited property, I ixn’sonally should 
feel worried and look for a way of getting rid of it. 

Commissioner Wktnstock. Wliere, Doctor, would you fix the limit, where 
yo\i would you draw the line tis to what should he permitted and what should 
not be? 

Dr. Holmks. If I may again make peiNonal reference, the way I lofik at 
the matter, if I got an amonnt — which I <lo not get — that was equal to J}Jl(>,OOd 
a year, 1 can not imaglite that I couhl possibly l:>e worth that much. 

Commissioner Wein stock. Don’t y(m think a ye.ar — ^the .$.">fMVa-Year 

preacher wouki look upon you as exploiting if you got .$10,000? 

Dr. Holmes. I Imagine that he wouhl. I rather think he would think there 
would be an inecpiity there, that any minister siioiild serve a church 12 months 
In a year and seven days a week for five hundred or six hundred a year is an 
outrage. Tlio cliunge must he made then* and not at tlie other end. 

Oaranil.ssioner Wetxstock. On the other hand, might not the $o00-a-year min- 
ister, who may he able to live wltlun the modest income, look upon it as an out- 
rage, another who would get tiie .$10,000? 

Dr. Holmes. That is a matter of personal opinion which inevitably comes in. 
Tliat is w'here sucli gi’eat foundations winch we are talking of are vitiated by 
the personal idea that comes Into tlie administration. We <'au't go behind this 
question. 

Coitjmissioner Wetxstock. And you also made tlie statement. Doctor, tliat 
ywi think that the wealth made by the lai>or and brains of other }>e<.>ple ougiit 
to belong to all the people? 

Dr. Holmes. Brains of idher pefiple? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes; I tldrdv T tf>ok down your expression literally. 
You spoke about wealth beiitg iim4le l>y the iai)4^r and the brains of otlier t)eople 

Dr. Holmes. I think I wtis referring to the private individual or family that 
received a large incouK? from tlie lab«»r or Imxins nf otiier people; yes. 

C(Hnraissioner Weinstock. And you regardeii that wealth as unethical? 

Dr. Holmes. It seems to me so, if tt offei-s no fair return for what tlie per- 
son is doing. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Wtmid you say, Tmctor, timt all great wealth is un- 
ethical or only certain kinds of great w'ealth is unethical? If you differentiate 
it, what would he the line of differentiation? 

Dr. Holmes. Why, the line of differeu tint ion, of course, is the relationshiii 
between the person" receiving the money and the service wMcii he offers to the 
community. 1 can not conceive of any of our great fortunes bearing any rela- 
tion to that particular kind of servli-e. Grant, if the personal reference is not 
out of order— Mr. Rockefeller, granting that he is a very wise and g*xod and 
generous man, as we all like to think tliat he is, is it conceivable that the for- 
tune which he Is to enter upon .some day, if he has mit already done so, or any 
portion of that fortune, can l»e justly regarded- as properly his, even though it 
belonged to his father? I am not questtonlng It does not belong to him. 

Comniissioner Weinstock. What amount of great wealth wouUl you regard a'? 
ethical? 

Dr. UmMEs. I do not know of any great wealth I w ould regard as ethical ; 
but I say the service given to the eommunlty Is limited. , 

Corntnl-ssloner Weinstock. Let me cite a case and let me ask you wherliefi 
you would regard the wealth as ethical or unethical. Let us take, for example, 
Mr. Edison, who by virtue of his Inventive genlu.s has revolutlonlxeti imhistrlal 
conditions. Mr. KfMson brings forth ideas that add trementloiisly to the wealth 
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of the Nation, that open out new and better avenues of employment to untold 
thousands, that injure no one but help everyone, and by virtue of his (loiipjc that 
he accumulates great wealth. Is that wealth on his part ethical or unethical? 

Dr. Holmes. I believe that the case of a man like Mr. E(lis(ni offers a v'ery 
fair although I think it would be i)ossible to argue that it cemes within the 
generalization— offers a very fair exception. There Is, of course, no way of 
knowing or estimating the contribution that a man like Edisiui has luiule to the 
community. The thing that tends to ])ersuade me to dismiss that sort of thing 
from my mind as representing anything that is at all perilous is the fact that 
lie may be sucli a man wdio cares nothing about money. 

Commissioner Wein stock. He keeps It, just the same, 

Mr. Holmes. I do not happen to know about 10di>on's pri\ate affaii-s; but I 
am not aware that he is a man— is he?— I was not aware that he is that kind 
of a man. 

Commissioner Weixstock. I am speaking, in taking ^Ir. Edi^on as a man of 
reputed wealth. He may not care about it, but he lias it just the same, I take it. 

Dr. Holmes. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now', furlhermore, in answer to questions of Prof. 
Commons, you emphaslzisl the fact that .v<m n^gard these great foundations as a 
menace. If they are a menace, they are an evil; they are not a good. On the 
other hand, I take it that you will admit that if a man with Mr. Rockefeller's 
wealth were to siiend it in reckless and riotous living, which would not only he 
injurious to himself hut, by exanqile, injurious to society generally, you would 
regard that also as an evil, would you not? 

Dr. Holmes. I certainly would regard it as an evil. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Which of the two would you regard as the lesser, 
the recklessness of the life of the one or tlie great fonmlatloiis for ihe general 
uplift as the other? 

Dr. Holmes. That is a question, it .seems to me, quite impossihle to e^itimate. 
certainly to any groat degree. We must agree to this, that from the standiKiint 
of tlio individual uo man can — to treat the thing from an etliical staiidiioint, 
Mr. Rockefeller could not but regard hlni'-ioif as ciisbidian of this wiailtli. He 
believes he is entitled to his wealth. There is notbing t(* prevent him from 
spending ft for the good of others rather than iqMin bis own sellisb whims and 
fancies. But tliat hard and fast comparison and that (lileuima bn'aks down, it 
semus to me, tlie very moment we come to view' this tiling from the standpoint 
of the ethics of the individual and find the man burdened w ilh that stupendous 
sum of money and with the wliole of the soci(*ty of wliicli he is a single mem- 
ber. Now, from that standpoint that stupendous burden, both from the stand- 
point of its origin and of its expmiditnre, is a potmdial evil. But there is an- 
other way out, it seems to me. Shall Mr. RockidVllcr sit down and say, “ Sliall 
T start a foundatlton or shall I he a jiroiligal and .spend my money in riotous 
living?” Not at all. There i.s a thinl way. Ho may even use his w'ealth fur 
working out with the United States Government a way of taking it over and 
handling it; or he might consecrate it to social work which will lead directly 
to the elimination of great fortunes; or he may do the perbajis what you would 
call the silly thing; or he may turn it over to the Government, -as Mr. Roose- 
velt passed over the $40,000 Nobel prize. There are other recommcmlations. 

(.'hainnan Walsh. Might I ask you to get from our files the Peters bill, which 
was the proposed act of (Vmgress chartering the Roekefelle]- Foundation, the 
present charter of the Rockefeller Foundation, ami secure any other data that 
you may desire and giv'e us written recommendations as to what restrictions 
might be placed upon these foundations, following (he questions asked by Com- 
missioner Weinstock? 

Dr. Holmes. I should be very glad to do .so. 

Chairman Walsh. If we might ask that without considering that an impo- 
sition? 

Dr. Holmes. Not at all. I should consider it an oiiportunity. 

Chairman Walsh. Thank yoiL You may he excused ixuananently. 

At this point we will take a recess until 2 o’clock this afternoon, at w'hich 
time I understand we are to meet in the aldermanlc chamlier across the hall. 

(At 12,30 of this Thursday, January 28, 191o, a recess was taken until 2 
o’clock in the afternoon of the same day.) 
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AFTER RECESS — 2 P. M. 

Chairman Walsh. The house will please be In order. We will proceed now. 

Mr. Cutting. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. R. PULTON CUTTING. 

Chairman Walsh. What is yonr name, please? 

Mr. Cutting. Robert Pulton Cutting. 

Chairman Walsh. Where «lo you live, IMr. Cutting? 

Mr. Cutting. New York, sir. 

(Uialrman Walsh. What is yonr business or profession? 

Mr. Ci’TTiNG. I am altogether out of active business. I am trustee in some 
of the corporations. 

Chairman Walsh. What was your business when you wei'e active? 

Mr. Ctttting. Well, I was really — I only have been a trustee in a variety of 
corporations. 

('hairman Walsh. Were you an attorney at law to begin with? 

Mr. (h’TTiNG. No. 

Mr. Walsh. .Tust name the corporations, please, in which you were an active 
trustee ^ or were you an active trustee when you were in business? 

Mr. Cutting, Well, I was in the St. Louis & Terre Haute Railroad Co., as a 
member of tire executive committee; the Florida Central, as a member of the 
executive committee; the American Beet Sugar Co. — tlmse were the main con- 
cerns; the Paterson Ranch Co., of California; and the Florida Land Co. 

Chairman Wat.sh. You have been for many years associated with charitable 
and civic enterprises in New York City and elsewhere? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Please name the principal organizations with which you 
are at present a trustee, and state your position in each organization. 

Mr. Cutting. I am president of the New York Trades School ; I am trustee 
in the Cooper Institute; trustee of the Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor — chairman of the finance committ<*e; president of the Bureau of 
Municipal Research. Those are the principal ones. I think there are, perhaps, 
half a dozAMi others that I do not now recall. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you as briefly as possible, consistent with giving a 
fair ' 

Mr. Cutting (interrupting). I am chairman, I might say, of the x3ity ^ 
Suburban Homes Co., model tenement houses. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would go back, if you please, and st^te the 
imrticular activities of each one of those in order. 

Mr. Cutting. The Cooper Institute, which you all know about 

Chairman Walsh. We will assume none of ns know about that, for the 
record here at least. I guess some of us do know about some of tliem. 

Mr. Cutting. It is technical and artistic 

Chairman Walsh, You mentioned one before the Cooper Institute, as I car- 
ried It in my mind. What was the first one; the Now York Trade Rcliopl? 
Please put them in order, if yon can. 

Mr. Cutting. That is for the instruction of— the elementary instruction In 
the trades— in all of tiie trades. 

Cimirman Walsh. Just describe how the funds are secured for the operation 
of that school, and its general plan? 

Mr. Cu'rriNG, It is endowed to the extent of about $550,000. And then it 
charges a small sura for instruction, and that, with the aid of -the endowment, 
covers the whole expense. It is simply for the Instruction in trades, at the 
bench as w’ell as with the books; mostly at the bench. 

Chairman Waush. What is the source of tlie endowment? 

Mr. Cutting. Tlie source of the endowment is income derived from a gift 
of $100,000 from the founder of the school, Col. Axmuty, a gift of $500,000 
from J. P. Morgan. 

Chairman Walsh. Where is that school locateil? 

Mr. Cutting. At the corner of First Avenue and Sixty-seventh Streeti. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat trades are taught? 

Mr. Cutting. Bricklaying, plumbing, carpentering, metal cornice worit; elec- 
trical journeymen, painting (house iind sign), typesetting, steanj fitting; I 
guess that is all. , 

Chairman Walsh. The school has accommodations for how many pupils? 
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Mr. Cutting. The school has accommodations for about 900. We have had 
as many as 000 there. 

Chairman WalvSH. How many have you there now? 

Mr. Cutting. Our enrollment this year, I think, is about 450. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you literature which covers the entire subject of 
tlie activities of the school? 

,Mr. Cutting. Wo have reports every year and programs as to wliat the 
nature of the work is. 

Walsh. What are the requirements leading up to attendance on 

tHiC* V 


Mr. Cutting. The only one is that the young man shall be of good health and 
18 years of age. We liave taken tliem 17 years of age, if the young men hap- 
pened, to be able-bodied and healthy. 

Chairman Walsh. How many trustees are tiiere? 

Mr. Cutting. Five. 

Chairman Walsh. How are they selected? 

Mr. Cutting. They are selected by themselves; that is, they are iiractlcallv 
for life. 


^Chairman Walsh. In case of a vacancy, how are they filled? 

Mr. Cutting. The other trustees select them. 

Chairman Walsh. Was that provided for in any gift to the institutirm or 
how? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes; by (he trustees that turned over the institution originally. 
When a vacancy occurs it is filled by a meeting of the otluT members of the 
board. 


(Chairman Walsh. How long lias the school been in operation? 

Mr. Cutting. I think for 27 years— either 26 or 27 years. 

Chairman Walsh. W'hat has been tlie attitude of labor organizations toward 
the school ? 

Mr. (Jutting. It lias been always antagonistic; that is to say, the young men 
who graduate from the training school are never given labor cards, although 
competent. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know the reason for that, Mr. Cutting? 

Mr. Cutting. The reason for that, more than anything else, is ignorance, 
because I have sat down several times with committees from the unions, and 
around tlie table we have on every occasion arrived at a conscn.sus of opinion 
as to the fact that it was a good tiling for us to cooperate. 

Chairman Walsh. So I take it tlie filling is more or less widespread among 
, labor organizations— that is, they feel hostile to the school? 

' Mr. Cutting. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you any way to gauge the attitude of workers who 
are not connected with organizations, as to their feeling toward the activities 
of the school? 

Mr. Cutting. I know of no way to gauge that except by the experience of the 
young men who come — the riunibers tlint come to the trade school. 

Chairman Wal,sh. The seliool is llherally patronized? Tlie parents of the 
young men seem to he anxious to get them in? 

Mr. Cutting. We have now 450 there. 

Chairman Walsh. Why is it h>wer now than it has b(»en, if there Is any 
particular reason which you have oh.serveil? 

Mr. Cutting. It is always lower when industry Is dull. That has been 
noticed in years gone by, but there is much more competition now, because 
the city of New York has opened vocational schools. There is a new trade 
school at Yonkers, and In the last few years Mil Carnegie’s great schools at 
Pittsburgh have been opened. 

Chairman Walsh. Is the Yonkers school a private school? 

Mr. Cutting. No; 

Chairman Walsh. What is the attitude of labor organizations toward the 
'ttiibllc trade school? 

'Mr. Cutting, It is, I understand, favorable. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the attitude of the public generally toward the 
trade school of which you are a trustee? 

Mr. Cutting. Well, so far as I am able to understand. It is altogether 

favorable. 
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Chairman Walsh. What means have you, if any, for securing positions for 
the young men that come out of those schools, or is there any etfort made 
along that line? 

Mr. Cutting. No effort is made along that line at all. The unions have aUvay.s 
thought that we supplied strike breakers, but we never have done that in 
any instance. 

Chairman Walsh. Is tliere anything taught in the school except the trades 
themselves ? 

Mr. Cutting. Nothing. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any sort of instruction? 

Mr. Cutting. Nothing. 

Chairman Walsh. And so far as you have observed, has there ever been 
any attempt on the part of the employees of the school to direct the thought 
of the young men naturally along the lines of organi/aition or against it? 

Mr. Cutting. I think nearly ail of our instructors in the trade school aro 
union men. 

Chairman Walsh. You have never observed any disiwsition to take either 
side of this question? 

Mr. Cutting. No. There is no opposition; in fact, the young men are en- 
couraged to join the unions as soon as they can; it Is the only way for them 
to get employment. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the attitude of the employers of the community 
toward the school? 

Mr. Cutting. It is favorable. AVe have trade committees from the master 
workmen of a number of trades that come regularly there to inspect and give 
their advice from time to time upon the methods of instruction. 

Clialrman Walsh. Are the employers likewise friendly toward the public 
trade schools? 

Mr. Cutting. Really, I do not know; hut I fancy .'^o. It is for their interest 
to have a larger supply of trained IuImu*. 

Chairman Walsh. In your meetings with the leaders of labor organizations, 
W’hlch you say you have had from time to time, or from any other source that 
you may be able to draw upon, could you give the eommlssion tlie claims made 
by workers, if any, as to why they opposed this school? 

Mr. Cutting. Well, the claims made by the workers is the rather natural one 
that they do not want to increase the numher of those who are engaged in the 
trade. You know, perhaps, that the unions <lo quite a numher of tilings to-day 
to restrict tlie number of tiiose engaged in tlie trades. It is not an unnatural 
standpoint. 

Chairman Walsh. Do they give that reason? Ha\e they given that reason to 
you? 

Mr. Cutting. AVell, as I say, when you .sit about tlie table and take tlie matter 
up and talk It over seriously that rapidly disappears. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there or Is there not any objection voiceil hy the workers 
as to the fact that it is not a democratic proposition, but rather a matter of 
benefaction? 

Mr. Cutting. I never have heard that from any individual at all. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, the Cooper Institute — just hrlelly, Mr. Cutting, de- 
scribe its activities. 

Mr, Cutting. It is a great school in technical science, in artistic work — where 
all sorts of technical scientiiic work and chemistry and the physlc.s are taught, 
and in the arts, art drawing, moileUng, and covering the whole ground of artistic 
development of men and women. It is entirely free and no charge made. 

Chairman Walsh, Describe it, please, as to management, the number of 
scholars, and the whole matter of it, historically and practically, for the record, 
in your own way. 

Mr. Cutting. It was originally founded by Mr. Peter Cooper, who himself 
was originally a tradesman, and was in deep sympatiiy with those who were 
trying {o get the sort of Instruction he obtained only by very diligent and hani 
labor ; and he founded this institute. Its corporate body is five members, who 
are elected for life. He was the original, the first one, and was succeetled by 
his son, Edward Cooper, and then by his son-lu-law, Abram H. Hewitt. It 
conducts these various classes. I would say that within the last three years 
the city of New York has turned over to it the site of the old arsenal on Third 
Avenue, almost directly opposite the Cooper Union, where they have erecteil 
a two-story building which they hop© to make six, and we have Increased the 
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number of those wc nro able to accommodate. I think the atteudunce now is 
3,700 Individuals, and the Jipplicatlons run up to about 8,000. 

Chairman Walsh. About how immy i>er.s()ns have taken advantage of its 
work, if you can approximate it? 

Mr. Cutting. Oh, 1 could not approximate that; I can, of course, find that 
oil out for you, but I can not tell from memory. 

Chairman Walsh. You have publications, liuve you, tliat give all those de- 
tails? 

Mr. Cutting. Well, I am not .sure whether the reports contain that particulai' 
detail or not, but we can easily obtain it for you. We can take the graduating 
classes. It would be diflk'nlt. however, 1o give the full number, because we 
liave a large number that come in and stay but a year. The whole course is 
five years, and it Is evening tuition. Some come and stay hut a yi'ar or two 
and then get positions, so tliut hy taking the graduating classes it would be 
ratlier difhciilt, and then some drop out very rapidly. 

(Chairman Walsh. We would like to get the approximate number tlmt Imve 
taken advantage of it. I can get the api>roximate tigures. I slumld thiidv, from 
figures that could be obtained. 

Mr. Cutting. It can. 

Chairman Walsh. For the moment I am going to take up tlie trade scluad 
and ask you to state a little more in detail as to the finauc(‘s — the first one you 
mentioiKHl. Please state the amount of the original emlowmeut. what the 
income is, and how it is expended, and if it is not fully expended wluit becomes 
of it, and such details as that, briefly. 

Mr. Cutting. The income derived from it — I say it was originally 
and then $500, CKK) added by Mr. Morgan s gilt. The income on that has been— 
I think has been about tweutj’-iivo or twenty-six tliousand dollars a year, 
until the last year, when it .suffered a rather serious ciirtailmeiil for the rea.son 
that In the gift there was a cousiderahle amount of New Haven stock that is 
not paying a dividend. As it is ninning to-day it is not paying the whole 
expenses of its operation, but the deficit has been made up by the trustees. 

Chairman Wai.sh. P>y the trustees individually? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes, .sir. , 

Chairman Walsh. By their own contributions? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes, sir ; and 1 should say also by the widow of INIr. Axnuity, 
the founder of the school. 

Chairman Walsh. Of what docs tlio proport.x of the scliool consist? 

Mr. Cutting. It consi.sts of the buildings that cover the whole front between 
Sixty-seventh and Sixty-eighth Streets on First Avenue, and which run back, 
I think, about 175 feet ; tliey cover the whole space. Tliey are mostly one-story 
buildings in order to give light from the roof, hut the rear building, which Is 
75 by 200 feet, is two stories high. 

(^httlrmaii Walsh. What sort of .securities is the principal of the fund in- 
vested in? 

Mr. Cutting. They are mostly in funds and sonu* mortgage.s. 

Chairman Walsh. In what sort of indusfrie.s, or are they in imlustrlal bonds 


Mr. Cutting. I think not ; I llunk they are mostly all railroad bonds. 
Chairman Walsh. Some nuinielpal bonds? 

Mr. Cutting. I do not think we have any iminieipul bonds new. lliey are 
mostly railroad bonds and mortgages on real estate. ^ 

Chairman Walsh. Mortgages on real estate in New York Chty ( 

Mr. Cutting. Yes; mortgages on real estate in New \ork City. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish now you would ifleuse describe in the same way the 
funds of the Cooper Institute. .. i «. 

Mr. Cutting. The Cooper Institute has an endowment fund to-day of about 


$3,000 000 

Chairman Walsh. What was it at its inception? Describe what the first 
figure was and if there was more than one; please state that and whether or 
not it has been added to or the capital diminished in any way, 

Mr. Cutting. I am afraid I could not give that witli any degree of accurai^. 
1 do not know how much Mr. Cooper originally endowed the Institution with. 
He gave a large gift at the time he erected the buildings, but at that time the 
interest on the gift was not .suflident to carry on the oiieratlons of the sclnml. 
Hov^mer, since that time a great deal of money has been given---fir8t by Ins 
son, Bdward Coopfir, and by his son-in-law, Abram S. Hewitt, and the Cooper 
Hewitt family and Mr. Carnegie. 
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Chairman Walsh. What are the total expenses of the school per annum? 

Mr. Cutting. I would rather give you that from the report, because I do 
not have it in mind now. It is all expended. 

Chairman Walsh. How large a staff has It? 

Mr. Cutting. We have a pretty large staff, but I could not give you the 
numbers. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you approximate it so we could get into the record 
an idea of the size of the school? 

Mr. Cutting. We have a staff of about 30 professors, I should think, but I 
would ratlier not have that put on the record, because I can give you all these 
facts with absolute accuracy. 

Chairman Walsh. Very well, you will be called upon by a representative 
of the commission for that. 

Mr. Cutting. I will give you all of that. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Commons sends me a request from the back part of 
the room to the effect that you speak a little louder. AVe are all very anxious 
to hear what you have to say. What was tlie next one you mentioned ? 

Mr. Cutting. I shall have to refer to the record. 

Chairman Walsh. The reporter who took that part of your testimony is 
now absent from the room. 

Mr. Cutting. Very likely it is the Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor. 

Chairman Walsh. Just describe that, please. 

^Ir. Cutting. That is a large agency for improving the condition of the poor, 
as described— as Its name indicates— and it acts in a variety of ways. Of 


course, it has a large relief body, which works in visiting the homes of the 
poor and the nursing in the homes of the poor and provides for their needs. 
It also has a very large department known us the “ social-welfare bureau,” 
which conducts a groat variety of enterprises, such as a school-lunch com- 
mittee engaged in furnishing lunches to <*hildren in the public schools, and the 
public bath and laundry. It has a cooperative health department in a number 
of ways. 

. Chairman Walsh, What other governmental agencies does it cooperate with? 

Mr. CiTTTiNo. It cooperates with the health department and it has cooperated 
w'ith other departments of the city, but I do not recall now which ones. 

Chairman Walsh. What form does its cooperation take wdth the municipal 
bofly? 

Mr, Cutting. For instiince, in the providing of lunches in the public schools 
there Avas originally a small committee known as the “ school-lunch committee,” 
an independent committee which .secured the providing from the department 
of education of cheap food for the children of the schools. That was taken 
over by the Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor, and it is 
noAv operating in 18 schools in New York City, and will operate In a short time 
in 36. 

Chairman Walsh. What sort of a staff has the association in that work ; that 
is, the number and by whom they are paid? If a portion is paid by the asso- 
ciation and a portion from the school fund, please .state just how It is. 

Mr. Cutting. All the salaries are paid by the association. The school fund 
has not provided anything at all. It has provided a small sum, in some In- 
stances, In the way of furnishing equipment. The salaries are all paid by the 
association. 

Chairman Walsh. Are the employees all appointed by the association? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes ; the employees are all appointed by the association. 

Chairman Walsh. What sort of cooperation is there with the health depart- 
ment? , ^ 

Mr. Cutting. Well, there has been quite a variety of methods of cooperation. 
At one time the association organized a milk committee, which cooperated 
with the milk department in an effort to provide a proper kind of milk for New 
York, and that milk committee is operating now. It also cooperated with the 
health department last summer In an experiment made to test the carrying of 
disease by flies In tenement houses. 

Chairman Walsh. What other activities has the Association for the Improve- 
ment of the Condition of the Poor, Mr. Cutting? 

Mr. Cutting. It carries on, for Instance, what Is called the home hospital, 
which is an enterprise to show that those who are suffering from tuberculosis 
can be treated more successfully and cheaply in their own homes than tliey 
can in sanitariums. In doing that, it conducts a large work in what are known 
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M the Vanderbilt Tenements, at the foot of Seventy-eighth Street and the I]ast 
River. Those tenements are so constructed that the occupants can get a great 
deal of air. The association has altogether about 100 families in those build- 
ings to-day. It has done a very important thing in demonstrating that families 
could be kept together and that the wage earners could go on with their work 
while at the same time they were living under conditions of health which 
enabled them to be absolutely cured of tuberculosis. » 

Chairman Walsh. Are there any employees of the Association for Improv- 
ing the Condition of the Poor that receive a part of their salaries from the 
association and a part from any unit of the government — municipal, county, or 
(State? 

Mr. Cutting. None that I know. 

Chairman Walsh. Are there any employees of the association whose whole 
duty is with the municipality or with any other department of the government? 

Mr. Cutting. None at all. 

Chairman Walsh. Now% what arc the social activities of the association? I 
do not recall your expression exactly. Did you say it had a department of 
social survey? 

Mr. Cttttino. Social welfare. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you W'ould describe that. 

Mr. Cutting. For instance, as an institution, it conducted a public bath and 
laundry; it conducted this exporiinent that went on with the board of health 
about the carrying of disease by Hies, It conducts this public school— this 
lunch committee. It also conducts a large food-supply store from which it 
supplies relief and food to tho'^e win* come to the association for relief. 

Chairman Walsh. How many employees has the association? 

Mr. Cutting. It has over a hundred, but the exact number I do not remember 
now. 

Chairman Walsh. From wdience comes the fund? 

Mr. Cutting. Tiie fund comes almost entirely from the public in contribu- 
tions. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you w^ndd name — first, state whether or not there 
are any permanent endowments. 

Mr, Cutting. If I remenilier rightly the permanent endowunent — oh, yes, we 
have a considerable amount of permanent endowmient that is specilied not to be 
used that amounts to something more than .$500,000. That is to curry on such 
enterprises as the one tliat I Inne not meutioued, the Caroline Rest, which is 
a home to which we send convalescent women wdth small children. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you w’ould describe the source of their income, of 
the association. 

Mr. Cutting. The .source of the Income outside of these specific funds here 
is entirely from contributions and legacies. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the total cost of operation? 

Mr, Cutting. I sliould say It had in what w^e cull a reserve fund, which w^as 
an accumulation that had not been touched up to that time of about $75,000 
at the commencement of October; the coimnencemenl of the fiscal year, rather 
at the end of this fiscal year, it lunl about $70,000 reserve for emergencies, w'hat 
it calls its reserve fund, which happened to he the surplus from certain legacies 
w’hich had not been used. 

Chairman Walsh. Has the association studied the unemployment question? 

Mr. CuTTipjG. It has, of course, given a great deal of attention to that; yes. 

Chainnan Walsh. And does that eome under tlie social welfare department? 

Mr. Cutting. No ; that comes under the general relief department. We have 
an employment bureau connected with the department which endeavors to get 
situations wherever it can. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you have any employment offices? 

Mr. Cutting. We have one wiio is in charge of this employment bureau, and 
then, of course, the visitors of the association go about from home to home and 
make calls and sometimes those whom the applications are referred to also en- 
deavor to find situations. 

Chairman Walsh. You maintain places where work may be obtained tempo- 
rarily by those out of work? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. What are they? 

Mr. OuTTiNo. We have a large department that gives sewing to women, but 
nothing else ; ndthing for men. It gives out a large amount of sewing, a large 
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amount of material which is sew^l into garments which are finally afterwards 
disposed of by us to other applicants tliat are neeily, or sold. 

Chairman Walsh. You may pass to the next organization, if you will. I 
may come back for some questions from time to time later on. 

Mr. Cutting. I can not recall particularly what the next one was you referred 
to. Will you give it to me? 

Chairman Wat.sii. The bureau of municipal research. Please describe its 
activities. 

Mr. Cutting. It is an organization founded on a principle to supply exiKn-t 
service to municipal olhciuls, cooi)eration witl) the officials of cities ; to impr(>vo 
the forms and the operations of government. 

Chairman Walsh. From whence does it obtain its funds? 

Mr. Cutting. From the public. 

Chairman Walsh. And is there any endowment? 

Mr. Cutting. None at all. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you please state the names of the largest con- 
tributor? 

^Ir. Cutting. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. To both of these. Please go back to the Association for 
the Improvement of the Condition of the Poor. First, name the largest cem- 
tribntors and the amount contributed. 

Mr. Cutting. That is rather dltlicult. Take the association for the i^oor fir.st. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Cutting. I do not know that I can .say in past years who the largest 
contributor is. But in this present year that they are operating iiiwii now, since 
the 1st of October, the largest contributor is Mr, RockeD^llor. 

Chairman B’at.sh. And does the money which comes from Mr. Rockefeller 
come from him or does it come through any of the philanthro])ic corpoiTitlons 
that they have Instituted, the foundations? 

Mr. Cutting. Well I am not quite sure whether it comes from Mr. Rocke- 
feller direct or the foundations — the foundation I think ; i)er)mp.s the founda- 
tion, I am not the treasurer ami I am not now president, so that I only lieard 
that that amount of money came from that source; but I am not quite sure. 
My impression is that it comes from the foundation. 

Chairman Walsh. Approximately, what was Mr. Ro{*kefeHer*s contribution 
to that activity? 

Mr. Ct:TTiNG. He gave us this autumn, wlien the pressure for relief was so 
gi’eat indeed, $2o,(KK). H(‘ also has contriluited to wiiat is called our widows’ 
Iiension fund the sum of $2U,d00 tor this year to enable us to enlarge the work 
of pensioning widows, uhicli we have been c.arrying on successfully for .several 
years. But we had a large luiiaiier of widows and we did not have enougli 
money to pension them, as we called it. and in (»rder to carry out tliat policy 
further he promised $20,000 for this year. 

Chairman Walsh. Now plea.se name any other coniriinitors of larce amounts. 

Mr. Cu'rriNG. I think Mr. Cleveland Dodge gave us .$10,000. 

Chairman Walsh. Any others? 

Mr. Cutting. A number of others; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. I mean any that you have in mind; large contril>ntors of 
large amounts? 

Mr. Gutting. I am rather a large contributor mv'^elf. 

Chairman Walsh. Please set aside your mmlesty for the tiine being and 
state your.self, Mr. Cutting, with the others? 

Mr. Cutting. Well. I think for this year under the peculiar demands of the 
association that we figured up, I have given $15, (XM). 

Chairman Wai.sh. What did you say the total was, the total expenditure? 

Mr. Cutting. I did not mention the total exiiendlture budget. 

Chairman Wal.hh. I had intended to ask that. What is the total budget of 
the association? 

Mr. Cutting. I think It is $250,000 — c>ver that. 

Chairman W^alsh. Well, kindly state. 

Mr. Cutting. I am not very confident of the exact figures now, becau.se they 
have changed so of late years. We have been increasing so rapidly as the work 
developed that I have not kept it very clearly In my mind. We always operate 
upon a budget. 

Clialnnan Walsh. I wish you would go ahead and state the number of 
otiier large contributors. 
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Mr, Cutting. Well, I do not want to lea\\^ out any, I do iu»t recall any 
more that I think of. We have received a number of contributloiLs of a 
thousand dollais. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you recall any other contributions sreuter than, say, 

$ 10 , 000 ? 

Mr. Cutting. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Any of .$,“>.000 or greater? 

Mr. Cutting. Well, I think there wa.s one of five, hut I am lud sure enough 
to answer. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you please furnish us with that? 

]\Ir. Cutting. I will furnish yon with a list— full iiiformatiun. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would dcwribo the widows’ pension fund. 

Mr. Cutting. The widows’ pen.sion fund is simply the adecpiate care, as we 
take it, of wddows with small children. Tlie reason wliy it is called tla‘ pcfiisioii 
fund is to differentiate it to .sonu* decree from the treatment of all the widow.s 
in cliarjie of the association. We have between four ami five hundre<l widows 
with small cliildroii ; but as many of those ns wo have been able to take care of 
we simply inform them tliat tliey are to receive u rejiular pension of so mnr’h 
a week, .so that wt will relie\e them of the anxicdy of knowin^^ what is to be- 
come of them if w’e stop the .supply to them of food and clotlunj? at any time. 
And W’e have about loo widows mwv iiiion tlie list who are supplied in that w'ay, 
which W’e call the widows’ pension. 

Chairman Wai-sh. About Iiow’ many such w’idows have you now? 

Mr. Cutting. We have between four and five hundred; we take cure of 
them all. 

Chairman Walsh. And how’ is the amount determined? Is there a definite 
amount set aiiart for each widow, baseil upon the mimlier of children that 
she has? 

Mr. Cutting. Oh. yes; a very careful study is made, not only upon the widow 
and her condition, her aliility to work, bocunse some of them are able to w’ork 
and earn something, and the numher of children and niwm the condition of their 
health, also — a very ('arefnl study is m.ade of their food supply, so that they 
are instructed how' the money sliall he .spent, in such and such kind of food; 
and they are required to keep a regular budget of their own and as to how’ 
they exi}end tlie money. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Who passes upon the individuahs that rmdve the lienefits? 

Mr. Cutting. That is done h.\ the officers of the association, the pahl execu- 
tives. 

Chairman Walsh. Who are they? 

Mr. Cutting. They an* Mr. 11. I>, Bullet, the general diriK’toj'; Mr. Maltliews 
ha.s the charge of w liat is callal the family department. Those two are the ones 
who really study the pension question; Mr. Matthews more than anyluxly else. 

Chairman Waush. And does that gentleman pass on the amount that should 
be i)ald to the w’idows? 

Mr, Cutting. They reiiort 

Chairman Walsh. The widow’s report? 

Mr. Cutting. Tliey report always to tlie executive comniittee, at le.ast they 
take an Individual case whicli tliey study with great care, and after they have 
obtained all the information that is to lie olUained they rei^^^rt that case, with 
their information, to the exei'Utive c«)mmittee, whicli then decides whether or 
not this W’ldow’ shall go upon the pension list. 

Chairman Walsh. Do yon have a great mimlier oi applications for such i>en- 
sions, Mr. Cutting? 

Mr. Cutting. Well, we have, as I say, four to five hundred widows, nil of 
whom are receiving the pension. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would try and inform the commission if — 
first, as to the percentage of those who apply to receive the iKuision. 

Mr. Cutting. Well, I do not know’ that any really apply to be put upon the 
pension list. I have not heard any a.sk to l>e put upon the pension list. That 
is a matter for our decision entirely. We study a case carefully and finally 
report to the executive committee and they tlien determine w’hat should be 
done in the case. , ^ , 

Chairman Wai/SH. I w’ish you w'oukl proeee<l now’ to the bureau of municipal 
research and give the contributors to that, and in detail the activities of the 
bureau of municipal research, together with its .staff and equipment. 

Mr. Cutting, i^. Well, now’, the activities are those of cooperating with 
nearly all the departments of the city government, the finance Ueiiartmeut, the 
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health department, the lease department, civil service commission, and I dare 
say there are several others. 

Chairman Walsh. Does it operate outside of the city of New York? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes ; to some degree. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you kindly state the cities in the Union, or the 
departnient.s of any cities in the Nation, in which work Is being done by the 
bureau of municipal research? 

Mr. Cutting. In which work has been done? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Cutting. Oh, I could not undertake to do that without going to the 
records, because there are a large number of cities. 

Chairman Walsh. You can furnish us that? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes; I can furnish everything like that. 

Chairman Walsh. Has its work extended to all the parts of tlie United 
States? 

Mr. Cutting. To all parts of the United States ; yes.- 

Chairman Walsh. How large a staff have you? 

Mr. Cutting. The staff now, I think, is between 30 and 40. 

Chairman Walsh. How is the staff organize<r/ Who is director? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes; there is a director, and then the others are all of his 
subordinates. 

Chairman Walsh. How many trustees? 

Mr. Cutting. Well, I might add also it conducts a training school at the 
head of which there is a separate dirt'ctor, the head of the training .school. 

Chairman Walsh. How many directors are there? 

Mr. Cutting. One. 

Chairman Walsh. How many trustees are there of the bureau of municipal 
research? 

Mr. Cutting. I think there are 11. 

Chairman Walsh. And how are they .selected? 

Mr. Cutting. They are selected by ballot. 

Chairman Walsh. How are the first ones selected? 

Mr. Cutting, Under the act of incori)oration. 

Chairman Walsh. And it had 11? 

Mr. Cutting. At that time I think not; no, I do not think it had 11. I 
think we had about that number. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it a fact that under the incorporation laws of the State 
of New York, relating to philanthropic and educational corporations, that the 
number of the incorporators can be increased 

Mr. Cutting. One minute — I am not a lawyer. 

Chairman Walsh. JiLSt a minute until we straighten this out. May a cor- 
poration created by general or special law of this State by vote of the majority 
of its members present at an jinnual meeting, or any special meeting called 
for that purpose, for that specific purpose and so specified in the notice of the 
said meeting, change the niiiiiber of directors of the corporation? 

Mr. Cutting. I do not know, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Have, in tlie practical or)Crations of any organizations 
with which you have been conne<jted, there been changes made in the number 
of directors and trustei^s? 

Mr. CVfTiNG. Not that I remember. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you x^ease give first the amount of income of the 
bureau of municipal research? 

Mr. Cutting. You mean for the past year, or when? 

Chairman Walsh. We will say for the past two or three years, enough to 
give us a general idea of its extent. 

Mr. Cutting. I can only give you a general Idea. I am not accurately In- 
formed on the subject, but Its income would average, I should say, for the 
past two or three years, about $70,000 a year ; that is to say, for Its local work. 

Chairman Walsh. Please give the names of the contributors. 

Mr. Cutting. There are a large number of them. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, the largest ones? 

Mr. Cutting. The largest ones for what particular year, because, of course, 
they Change very much in the course of time. 

Chairman Walsh. Say the last fiscal year? 

Mr. Cutting. The fiscal year ended on the 1st of October I take it? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. ' 
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Mr. CuTTiNa. Well, tho largest contributor for that year — well, I am not 
sure whether I can say with absolute accuracy whether I can give it or not. 

I sliould have to look at the books to say. 

Chairman Walsh. The names of the large contributors, then, without the 
amounts. That will be a little too much of a tax upon your memory I should 
Bay. 

Mr. Cutting. Oh, no; I think that the Rockefeller Foundation contrihuteil 
more last year than I did. Mrs. Harrimari is a large contributor — Mrs. E. H. 
Harriman. 

Chairman Walsh. And any others that you can recall, large contributors, 
without undertaking to specify the anxamtsV 

Mr. Cutting. Well, there arc a large number of contributors — up to last 
year the bureau was operated upon a subscription founded upon ii five-year 
basis, which was reduced by 20 per cent a year, and jimong those who sub- 
scribed were .1. P. Morgiin & Co., Kuhn Loeb <S: Co., Thomas Speyer, \'ai»derf)ilt, 
Perkln.s, Guggenheim, and quite a number of others, Mr. Hopkins and Mr. 
Morawetz. 

Chairman Walsh. Do any of its employees work part of the lime willi the 
municipality or with any municipality? 

Mr. Cutting. To some .slight degree, yes; as for instance, they are now and 
liave been — Philadelphia mak(‘s calls on us and tiie director goes over to Phila- 
delphia and they pay him for the time occupied. 

Chairman Walsh. How about the city of New York? 

Mr. Cutting. We rec(‘ive nothing from the city of New York Itself. 

Chairman Walsh. When you do work in any other city? 

Mr. Cutting. The citizens of tliat city pay for it. 

Ciiairman Walsh. You send the experts out, those that you liave in vour 
department, and the city pays for tlie work, or private individuals in the city? 

Mr. Cutting. It is not paid for by the city, It is paid for hy private indi- 
viduals living In that city. 

Chairman W \lsh. In any instances has the municipality called upon your 
people for work? 

Mr. Cutting. I think that is probably so. P>ut I do not recall any such, if 
they have. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Do they make reports from time to time? 

Mr. Cutting. You mean the cities? 

Chairman Waj.sh. Does tlie organization itself, tlio Imreaii of municipal re- 
search, make public reports from time to time, as to the coiiducl of the busi- 
ness of the municipalities wliicli tliey liave investigated? 

INIr. CurriNG. Those reports are always puhlished. 

Chairman Walsh. And they do make reports from time to time? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And these reports are critical, are they? 

Mr. Gutting. Always constructive. 

(Miairman Walsh. Critical and constructive? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Do the reports deal \\ith the subject of taxation by mu- 
nicipalities? 

Mr, Cutting. I do not believe we have touclicd tliat in any instance yet. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it within tlie scope of the activities of the organization 
to do that? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes ; I think proliahly it is within (lie scope, but the real object 
of the association, of the bureau, Is to correct faults in administration, and it 
applies to that and administration and not to the resources from which the 
lunds are drawn, but to the expenditure of funds. 

Chairman Walsh. Has it in any cu.se undertaken to indicate methods of 
taxation ? 

Mr. Cutting. I do not think the bureau has ever yet ; not at all. 

Chairman Walsh, Where can its objects be found? 

Mr. Cutting. What did you say? 

Chairman Walsh. Where can its general objects be found? 

Mr. Cutting. In its publications. 

Chairman Walsh. For instance, what publieations? 

Mr. Cutting. I will send you a number of them, a whole lot of them, which 

will state the purpose)9. 
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Chairman AValsii. I want to got the name of one in which could be found 
its scope ill the briefest presentation. What would that be? Would it be the 
annual report, or what? 

Air. CurnxG, I do not think it was in any annual report. It was in the 
early publications, I think, wldcli would show that. There were two publica- 
tions, one of which was called “ Six Years of Municipal Administration,” or 
something of that kind. 

Chairman W.vlsh. Is it an iucorinirated institution? 

Air. Cutting. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Under the general laws of New York? 

Air. Cutting. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. In what way have there been through these organizations 
studies of labor problems, labor legislation, and questions such as workmen's 
compeusatioii act and widow.s’ pension, that Is, from the Government, and the 
like? 

Air. Cutting, We have not studied them at all. 

('hairman Walsh. What jiosition haVe you taken, hav'^ these organizations 
taken, at any time? Now, I am referring to all of them, because I am grouping 
them. 

Air. Cutting. What did you say? 

Chairman Wai.sh. What positions ha\e these organizations taken with re- 
spect to compensation acts, MorkmeiVs insurance, widows’ iiensions, and the 
like? 

Mr. Cutting. They have not taken any attitude. 

Chairman Walsh. What have the ofllcers of the organization done? 

Air. Cutting. Tlie Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor, which, 
as I say, as far as pension fund, lias made a statement that it would not 
oppose legislation which is now proposed in onr State legislature. It has not- 
gone far enough to indicate what it will do until it knows what form legislation 
Itself is going to take. But it will not oppose the State itself taking the initia- 
tive in widows’ pensions. 

Chairman Walsh. Has it at any time opposed the Slate taking the initiative 
in ^^ldows’ pensions? 

Mr. (Cutting. Aly impression Is that It did last year. 

(’hairman Walsh. Please state the ground of it. 

Air. Cutting. The ground i>f 11 was that we at that time were only just com- 
mencing the widows’ pension <nir.selvos. It was a new thing with us, and we 
were engaged in testing it out. It was our hope that we should be able in time 
perhaps to secure a large enough fund from the public ourselves to be able to 
undertake the widows’ pensions ahme, without recourse to the vState. We 
tliiOught that w’G could do It better than the State could, which I still think we 
can do more flitisfactorily than it could be done by the State. But w^e have 
arrived at the conclusion that the prol)lem is t<»o large for us entirely, and that 
Ave shall be unable to do it. 

Chairman Walsh. When did you arrive at tluit conclusion, Air. Cutting? 

Air. Cutting. Well, I sliould say a few' months ago. 

Chairman Walsh. Did your opposition to tlie institution of a widows’ pen- 
sion system by the State manifest itself w'hlle the legislature was in session? 

Air. Cutting. Aly impression is that w'e sent a rei>resentatlve to Albany last 
Avinter. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you is.sue any imbllcUy on the matter? 

Mr. Cutting. No, I do not think Ave did. 

Cliairman Walsh. Was there a w ldoAvs’ pension bill introduced in the New 
York lA?glslature last Avinter? 

Mr. Cutting. Well, I am not Aery clear about that matter. There was a 
commission at that time operating, as you remember, that was collecting In- 
formation upon that particular subject but I am not clear wdiether there was 
a bill Introduced or whether AA^e did oppose it or not. But that commission 
finished its labors and now has introduced a hill. I may be entirely WTong in 
stating that Ave ever opposed it at all. I Avas thinking that It had been — that 
there had been a bill introduced and there may have been. 

Chairman Walsh. What did you say about your present attitude In regard 
to the matter, Mr. Cutting, with regard to the proposed legislation? 

Mr. Cutting. We are inclined to favor it if we can get a satisfactory bill, but 
I can not, of course, speak for the association. I am pot Its president now; 
but Ave have passed a resolution that we would not opposdHt 
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Chairman Walsh. What was the occasion of passing ii resoluti(»u uih)ii that 
particular bill? 

Mr. Cutting. We did not pass it iu>on any particular hill at all, but upon 
principle only. 

Chairman Walsh. I mean upon a hill covering the i»artlcular subject matter 
of widows’ pensions? 

Mr. Cutting. We did not act iii)on any particular hill at all. There are two 
hills up there. Only on the principle involved; (udy on the iM-inci!)l(* involved, 
that is all. 

Chairman Walsh. That is what I was trying to get at. 

Mr. Cutting. Yes; only the princiide. 

Chairman Walsh. How did it liappen that you passed a resoUitioii on that 
subject? 

Mr. Cutting. For the reason there was considerable pre.ssiire upon us to 
take an attitude, by those who were pronuding the measure, and we felt tliat 
they were entitled to have our opinion. 

Chairman Walsh. Did I nnder.stand yi)u to say that yr)n personally still 
believed that the work could he better and more .seieiit ideally do!ie by the 
association than by the State? 

Mr. Cutting. Well, suppose you say more .sympatlictically done. 

Chairman Walsh. More .syinpnthetically done? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes; I do think so. 

Chairman Walsh. You do not think Ihe Static cimld do it as and that 
the officials charged with the administration of the law would not have tb.e 
sympathy that those por.s<ms connected with y<»ur organization might have? 

Mr. Cutting. We have been at it for over 70 years — since 1843. 

Cliairman Walsh. Was there any other ground than the fear of lar*k of 
sympathetic consideration In a(lmini.strati(ui hy the f^tate? 

Mr. Cutting. Any other ground? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; any other ground for ycmr belief? 

Mr. Cutting. No; only that we had a great deal of anxiety as to what would 
happen if the State took ov’cr the widows, all the widows in the State, as to 
whether or not there would not he a good deal of favoritism ami if we were 
confident that we could secure the funds to carry on the widow.s (uirselves, in 
New York City, we would fight the widows pen.shm bill to the end. by the State. 

Chairman Walsh. I did not get that. 

Mr. Cutting. We felt ourselves competent financially to take cure of all the 
widows and small children who — that if we wvre comi>eient financially to tak<‘ 
care of all of them, we W'ould fight an enactment hy the State of a widows’ 
pension bill. That is my personal opinion. I do not .sjieak for tlie boa i d, of 
course. ^ 

Chairman Walsh, Now', have you taken any position on workmen's compensa- 
tion acts? 

Mr. Cutting. None at all. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you find an appreciable amount of the dissatisfaction 
that you are called UfMUi to deal with coming from industrial accidents and 
occupational diseases? 

Mr. Cutting. A good deal; not so much from occupathuial diseases as from 
accidents. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you made a study of the conditions that might have 
a tendency to produce such a result? 

Mr. Cutting. You mean in factories? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Cutting. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Generally, have you made any study of that condition? 

Mr. Cutting. No; we have not made a study of the condition; that is, of 
course, one of the functions of the State. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you Inquired into the method with w inch the State 
deals with such questions? 

Mr. Ctjttinq. No; I do not think that we have given much attention to that. 

Chairman Walsh. If the widows’ rienslon act passes, do you think the private 
agencies should be asked to make investigations? 

Mr. Cutting. Asked to make investigations? 

Chairman Walsh, Yes; into the needs of the wUlows, or into the advisability 
of granting the pension? 

Mr. OuTTiNo, YoNi mean to have the State pay for the service, you mean as a 
voluntary act? 
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Chairman Walsh. Well, cither way you may state it. 

Mr. Cutting. Well, I do not think I believe very much in subsidies to private 
charities. It would have to be done as a voluntary act, and if the Association 
for Iinprovin^^ the Condition of the Poor undertook at the request of the State 
to visit all the widows w’ho applied, it would swamp us, of course. 

Chairman Walsh. The suggestion has been made by one of our staff that 
perhaps it is proposed by the charities societies that if such a bill should pass, 
a widows’ pension bill should pass, that the private agencies should make the 
investigation. Is th(‘re such a position? 

Mr, Cutting. We luive taken no position of that kind. The Association for 
the Improvement of tlie Poor 

Chairman Walsh. Have you in your cajiaoity as trustee for these organiza- 
tions made any study of the umierlying grounds or of the underlying reasons for 
the condition of the iiersons whom you deal with? 

Mr. Cutting. Oh, yes. 

(Jhalrman Walsh. To what extent has that been made? 

Mr. Cutting. It is piade, of course, with every individual case, and then tabu- 
lated under various hea<lings. 

Cliairman Walsh. Does it cover the question of compensation for labor as 
to the wages that are paid to them and the conditions under which they work? 

Mr. Cutting. No; it lias not touclied tlie question of wages. 

Cliairman Walsh. Has it touclied tlie (piestion of conditions of employment, 
say sanitary conditions and conditions of hygiene? 

]Mr. Cutting. No; it lias not touched eitiier, iiecaiise that was the function 
of tlio State. We do not interfere unless we have to. But we have tabu- 
lated under the various heads all the various causes, miomploymcht, and illness, 
a(‘cldent, intemperance, everything that comes in except the fact of insufiicient 
wages. I do not think we have a Iieading of insufiicient wages. I um not quite 
sure whether we liave tliat or not. 

Cliairman Walsh. M^ght that be a proper or time liasis from which to ap- 
proach both the questions of necessity and the cause for it? 

Mr, Cutting. Yes; T think it might. 

Cliairman Walsh. Hus it ever been suggested to you as a tiui.stee that that be 
done? 

Mr. Cutting. No. 

(qmirman Walsh. Has any suggestion ever lieen made upon any board of 
trustees of whicli you are a member tliat tliat sliould not be done? 

Mr. Cutting. That that sliould not be done? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. CurriNG. In connection with the question of insulTlclency of wages? 

(Chairman )Valhh. Yes. 

Mr. Cutting. Never that I can remember. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you tliink it would lie feasible for directors to require 
statements regarding labor conditions and relations whicli would summarize 
briefly the facts as to safety provisions, sanitation, range of wages, presence of 
company stores property or .saloons on company pro[)erty, etc.? 

Mr. Cutting. Well, we have never made any study of that kind at all. All 
the .rates of wages, of course, are all tabulated in the individual statement in 
every case, the rate of wages always ascertained. 

Chairman Walsh. But suppose you receive quite a number of applications, 
say, from one industry, and there are kept upon cards, I assume, a card Index 
or something of that kind? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And a very great numlier of cards would show insufficient 
wages was the cause; would your investigation take the breadth of ascertaining 
the conditions in that industry? 

Mr. CuiTiNG. It could always, but I do not think that we had any volume 
of information hearing upon any trade that would lead us to Indicate that the 
wages in that trade were Insufliclent. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you think that a private foundation, Incorporated for 
benevolent purpo.ses, should require current evidence regarding labor conditions 
in the corporations or securities which they hold? 

Mr. CuTtiNO. If they hud to do that I hardly see how they could conduct 
their business. I mean I think the trustees would have to turn them over to 
some employee. . , , , 

Chairman Walsh. You think that the volume of Information required would 
be too great to make It feasible? 
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Ml*. CuTTiNo. TImt is my Impression. I am not a member of any one of tlie 
great foiiiKlations. 

Clialrmnn Walsh. Well, outside of the amount of work Involved, or the ex- 
tent to which work would have to be done in that field, do you think it would 
be desirable to do so? 

Mr. Cutting. Well, it seems to me that the first thin^c to do for the trustees 
is to make the right kind of a man their executive officer, and then trust them. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you familiar with the work of the various principal 
foundations, such as those e.stabli.shed by Mr. Rockefeller, Mr. (kirnegie, and 
Mrs, Sage? 

Mr. Cutting. I have only but a very limited in forma tjoii jilumt any one of 
them. 

Chairman Walsh, Do you feel tliat any safeguards are needed in tlie acts 
which incorporate foundations? 

Mr. Cutting. I should have liked to have seen the Rocla'felhT Foundation 
Incorporated as they proposed it should have ))<‘eii incoi-porated by (kmgress. 
It seems to me a very wise provision that you remember provided for a number 
of the officials of the United States Government to be on the board. That struck 
me as being a very wise provision. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you consider the charter of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion as granted by the State too broad? 

Mr. Cutting. I have, lU'ver read it. 

Chairman Walsh. In its powers? 

Mr. Cutting. I have never read it at all. 

Chairman Walsh. I will read you a section. IMr. Cutting, first naming the 
incorporators: “Together with such persons as they may associate with them- 
.selves, and their successors, are hereby constituted a body corporate by the 
name of the Rockefeller Foundation, for the purpose of receiving and main- 
taining a fund or funds and applying the income and principal thereof to pro- 
mote the well-being of mankind throughout the world. It shall be within the 
purposes of such corporation to use as means to that end re.search. i)ul)lication, 
the establishment and maintenance of charitable, benevohmt, religious, mission- 
ary, and public educational activities, agencies, and institutions, and the aid 
of any such activities, agencies, and institutions already (‘s(al)lisli(Ml, and any 
other means and agencies which from time to time shall ^eem expedient to its 
members or trustees,” 

Would you say that was or was not too broad? 

Mr. Cutting. I should say it was not too broad. 

Chairman Walsh. Or that any limitation should be imposed upon it? 

Mr. Cutting. I can not think of any just now. If th<M*(‘ were some sugges- 
tions made to me I might think of som(\ but I can not think of any now. 

Chairman Walsh. The proposed bill which passed the House of Representa- 
tives and which received a favorable report by the Senate committee hut did 
not pass, contained the following provisions: 

“Congress specifically reserves the right to impose such limitations nj)on 
the objects of the corporation as it may d(*(>m the public interest demands.” 

Mr. Cutting. Is that in the net of ineoriHu-atlon? 

Chairman Walsh. That was tlu' uraeiKliiient made by the Peters bill. Do 
yon believe that is a wise provision? 

Mr, Cutting. No. 

Chairman Walsh. For the lawmaking body to make? 

Mr. Cutting. No. 

Chairman Walsh. “ The total nmonnt of property held at any time, wliether . 
absolutely or in trust, is limited to .'j;iO0,O00,0(Hb‘’ 

Do you believe that was a wise and proper provision for a lawmaking body 
to insert? 

Mr, CurriNG. I do not think there is anything in that either. 

Chairman Walsh. “The income of the property is not to he acciimnlatod or 
added to the principal, but is to be currently applieil to the objects of the cor- 
poration,” 

Do you believe that to have been a wise provision? 

Mr. Cutting. I think that within some limitations, yes. I would not have 
demanded that every penny be spent at the end of the year, but if toward the 
end of the year they had not found the proper means of using it, so far as it 
was carried over, I would make that period two or three years, I should 
say that they shdttld tl/spose of all surplus income. 
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Chairman Walsh. “The corporation Is empowered to distribute the princi- 
pal of any proiwrty 50 years after its receipt; it is required to make s^uch 
distribution after 100 years, if Congress shall so direct.’’ 

Do you believe that was a wise or proper limitation? 

Mr. Cutting. That is a .section I do not see any virtue in. 

Cliairman Walsh. “The elections of ne\v meinl)er.s of the corporation is 
subject to disapproval within 60 days by the four Federal officers and five 
university presideut.s specllie<l in the bill.” 

Do you re(*all what the specification was in the bill? 

Mr. Cutting. I have forgotten. 

Chairman Walsh. As to the officers. It was the President of the United 
States, the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, tlie President of the Senate, 
the Siieaker of the House of Representatives, and the presidents of Harvard, 
Yale, Columbia, Johns Hopkins, and the Chicago University. 

Mr. Cutting. I think that is a wise provision. 

Chairman Walsh. That the following amendment also was incorporated in 
the grant, the inserting of the words, “by eleemosynary and philanthropic 
means.” 

Do you believe it was wise to put that limitation upon it? 

Mr. Cutting. I think that is pretty good; yes. I do not remember that. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you believe that it was necessary to limit it, so that 
it might not go Into a business activity or real estate activity? 

Mr. Cutting. I shouUi say that that was a wise provision. 

Chairman Waj.sh. Do you believe it is a necessary provision? 

Mr. Cutting. 1 would not think so, but I think it is wise. 

Chairman Walsh. “That the niinimiim number of members of the corpora- 
tion should be increa.sed from live to nine, and that in tiiat event of the num- 
ber of members falling below nine the corporation is forbidden to make any 
gifts until the vacancies are filled.” 

Do you believe tlint that was a wise i>rovisioii? 

Mr. Cutting. That seem.s to be wi.<e, too; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat suggestion would }o\\ make regarding publicity 
of the work done l)y foundations, if any? 

Mr. CiTTiNG. I think it ought to be. I think they ought to be reiiulred 
to publish annual reports. 

Chairman Walsh. 'Do you think that foumhitions should publish the num- 
ber and character of applications not fa\<n’uhly aete<l upon, not giving the 
names, hut the number and character of the applicatloii.s? 

Mr. Cutting. I do not see any particular virtue in that. 

Chairman Walsh. So tliat the public might know whether or not It was 
discTlmlnating agalmst any class, for instance, or against persoas In a par- 
ticular industry In which the trustees were also directors or such mutters as 
that? I merely suggest that as one of the rea.sons that might be giveiL 

Mr. Cutting. I do not see any objection to it at all. 

Cliairman Walsh. Do you not think it would be well to do tliat? 

Mr. Cutting. Well, I think it is rather trilling. I do not think myself there 
is any virtue, but 1 see no objection to it if there was the number given. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Do you fe«*l that the records of foundations should be 
open to public examination similar to such restrictions as govern public ex- 
amination of official records in New Y()rk City? 

Mr. Cutting. Well, that is a question that I would want to think of a little 
bit. I do nut know really whether or not there may be in dealing In the 
work of the foundation a good deal of a delicate nature — I mean in dealing 
Avlth individuals, or with institutiiuLS — that would not want this sort of help 
they get acknowledged, but I do not know that that would be necessary. 

Cliairman Walsh. Under what circumstances do you consider that founda- 
tions — under what circumstances, if any, do you consider tliat very large foun- 
dations might become a menace to government or to Industry or to the gen- 
eral cause of education? 

'Mr. Cltttinq. I could rea(lll.v conceive that, of course, there might — I d<^ — 
If that got into the liands of narrow-minded men ; I can conceive that anything 
that they might do 

Chairman Walsh. If a very large foundation got Into the hands of narrow- 
minded men, or, of course, men of anything less than very lofty purposes? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you think that these large foundations should be sub- 
ject to current Inspection on the part of State or national bodies? 
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Mr. CuTTiKo. I do not see why they should. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you see any objection to such a course ol' coiidnct on 
the part of the Government? 

Mr. CuTi’iNG, No; I do not think there is any objection to it nt all. 

Chairman Walsh. If so, to what ixxlles would you ^ive the ri;j;iit of in- 
specting the foundations’ records, and in New York .such as the Uockefeller 
Foundation, the General Education Hoard, the (Carnegie Foundation for Ad- 
vancement of Teaching, and the Carnegie Corporation? 

Mr. Cutting. I really do not know. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you ever thoiigld of that? 

]\Ir. CuCTiNG. Never; no. 

Chairman Walsh. Which of the organizations of whicli you are a trustee* 
has received funds from tlie following source.s: Carnegie Fonndaiiou? 

Mr. Cutting. I do not tliiiik any institution with winch I am connected. 

Chairman Walsh. Tlie Russell Sage Foundation? 

Mr. Cutting. I do not think of any institution. 

Chairman Walsh. The (loneral E<liication Hoard? 

Mr. Cutting. I do not tldnk of any. 

Chairman Walsh. The Rockefeller Foundation? 

Mr. Cutting. The Rockefeller Foundation, a< I have already stated, tiie 
Association for tlie Improvement of tlie Condition of the Poor and the Inirenu 
of municipal research. 

Chairman Walsh. How much money lias tlie Rockefeller Foundation given to 
the bureau of mnniciiial ri'searcii altogether? 

Mr. Cutting. I should have to figure it up. T can gi\e you all those details 
exactly. 

Chairman Walsh. Yon could not approximate it offliaml? 

Mr. Cutting. Well, there would have been gifts from time to time, so that I 
might refer to some memorandum I have I liroiiglit along with me, and per- 
haps that will help me to do so. Well, I should say, as far as 1 can make out 
with my additions liere, a little less than ^^hi^'ll would not iiu'ludc 

$30,000 that is provideil for the investigation of the jxdice deiiartiuent hy the 
current committee of the lawmaking body, whicli money was dispensed through 
the bureau of municipal rosea rcli. 

Chairman Walsh. I)a you have in mind any instances in ^^llich inihlic em- 
ployees or officials liave been discharged or removed from ollice growing out of 
the criticism made by the reports of that organization of nuuiici)>al research? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. What department? 

Mr. Cutting. Tlie Borough of IManliattan, 3Ir. .Vhearn, discharged for that 
reason very largely, and to the publication of a re}H>rt from his department. 

Chairman Walsh. Any otliers? 

Mr. Cutting. Commissioner, or ratlier the president of the Horoiigli of The 
Bronx — Haffen — was renioveil, and that was through the agency of the com- 
missioner of accounts with whom the Imreau cooi>erate<l. 

Chairman Walsh. Any employees or officers of any miinicii»al corfsiratlon 
outside of the city of New York? 

Mr. Cutting. I really could not recall and tell you now. 

Chairman Walsh. The statement was made iast summer that tlie Rocke- 
feller Foundation had in addition given money to he spent hy olfieers of the 
bureau as trustees although not given directly to the bi>ard of trustees of 
the bureau. 

Mr. Cutting. I do not recall that 

Chairman W^alsh. If you have, any knowledge of any such comlition. 

Mr. Cutting. I did not remember anything of that kind at all to be ex- 
pended as trustees or 

Chairman Wa>.sh. That did not go Into tlie hurenu as a wiiole? 

Mr. Cutting. I do not know of any siicli instance. 

Chairman Walsh. Did the General Kdiicatlon Board, the Rockefeller h]duca- 
Hon Boai-d, ever make a study of the bureau of iiiiinicipal research? 

Mr. Cutting. Ever make a study of It? 

Chairman Walsh; Yes. 

Ml*. Cutting. They liave lieen familiar with it from its Inception. 

Chairman Walsh. And did they ever make a siK^dfic study of it? 

Mr. CuirriNa Of the whole bureau? 

Chairman Walsh. Of the bureau of municipal researeli? 

Mr. Cutting. I do not think they ever did. They made a stmly of Its educa- 
tional activities. 
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Chairman Watsh. Of the board of municipal research? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. That bureau asked the General Education Board to make 
a study, did It? 

Mr. Cutting. I think that one of the directors of the bureau did» 

Chairman Walsh. What director? 

Mr. Cutting. Dr. Allen. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you, :i.s an otlicer of the bureau, see a copy of the 
General Education Board’s report? 

Mr. CuiTiNG. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you read It? 

Mr. CuTfiNG. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you consider Its conclusions sound? 

Mr. Cutting. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Why not? 

Mr. Cutting. I thought it was too superflcial. 

Chairman Walsh. You thought it was superficial? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes. 

Clmirman Walsh. Does the bureau— did the bureau make answer to the 
General Education Board? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And you, as chairman, prepared the bureau’s answer, did 
you not? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you kindly summarize for the commission the 
answer sent by the bureau to the General Education Board’s report? 

Mr. Cutting. It consisted almost entirely of opinions of the value of the work 
of the bureau as they were .submitted by the representative men in various 
cities in which the bureau liad worked. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you send copies of bureau’s answer lo the press? 

Mr. Cutting. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Was the bureau’s answer presented to the board of di- 
rectors of tlie bureau? 

Mr. Cutting. It was. 

C^hainmin Walsh. And read aloud to them so that they were familiar with 
its contents? 

Mr. Cuttino. It was. 

Chairman Walsh. Was the bureau’s answer given to any newspaper whatso- 
ever? 

Mr. Cutting. No. 

Ciialrman Walsh. The General Education Board’s reply was given to' the 
newspapers, was it not? 

Mr. Cutting. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Why was not the report published, and were there any 
steps taken so far as you know to prevent its publication? 

Mr. Cutting. It was intended by tiie General E<liicatlon Board as a private— 
for private circulation among its own members only, and it was regarded by 
them as a private document. 

Chairman Walsh. Has the General Education Board replied to the bureau s 
answer? 

Mr. Cutting. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Is It true that the General Education Board s report was 
submitted to the bureau of municipal research in March, and the reply sub- 
ihltted to the General Education Board early in April, and that the gift to tho 
bureau from the Rockefeller Foundation came toward the end of June or the 
beginning of July, 1914? 

Mr. Cutting. I dare say that those are approximately the dates. I can not 
recall that exactly. 

Cliulrman Walsh. That statement Is correct so far as you know? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes; I think It Is. I do not know the date any amount was 
received from the foundation, and I can not recall it. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you understand that John D. Rockefeller, jr., Is a 
meniber of the General Education Board, of Its executive committee; a member 
of the Rockefeller Foundation and its executive committee? 

Mr. Cuttino. I believe so, but I am not familiar with the organization. 
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Chalriftan Walsh. Do you untlorstand also that Mr. Starr .T. IMurpliy Is a 
member of the General Education Board and the Rockefeller Foundation and of 
tJie respective executive committees? 

Mr. Cutting, I really do not know. I do not know anytliing about the organi- 
zation of those bodies at all, but I dare say he is. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you remember tliat while the i)oard of trustees of the 
bureau of municipal research were reading aloud the General Education Board’s 
report on the bureau, an invitation was received from Mr. Rockefeller by tele- 
phone, and that this invitation asked two of the trustees of the bureau of mu- 
nicipal research to meet Mr. Ihx'kefeller at lunch two or three days later? 

Mr. Cutting. I do not recall that. It may have been at any time, but I do not 
recall the lime when the invitation came at all. 

Cbairnian Walsh. Do you recall there was such an invitation? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. To winch trustee of (he bureau did Ibis invitation come? 

Mr. Cutting. It came to me, and it came to Mr. Victor Morawi'tz. 

Chairman Walsh. The Rockefeller Foundation has written to this commission 
that at this time Mr. Morawelz was a member of a special committee appointed 
by the foundation. Did you know of (his in April wlum \ou recei\ed the mes- 
sage through Mr. Morawetz from Mr. Rockefeller? 

Mr. Cutting. He was a member of the committee of the Roclcefeller Foun- 
dation. 

Chairman Walsh. Lot me read it over again, because it is a question sub- 
mitted, and I am reading a written question. I did not got it up myself. It 
^\as gotten up by a member of our staff. 

“ The Rockefeller Foundation has written to this commission that at (his time 
Mr. JMorawetz was a member of a special committee appointed by tlie foundation. 
Did you know this in April when you received the message through l\lr. Mora- 
wetz from Mr, Rockefeller?” 

Mr. Cutting. I did not know at any time that Mr. Morawetz had any connec- 
tion with the Rockefeller Foundation. 

Chairman Walsh, (^an you tell whether (he other trustees of the bureau of 
municipal research knew this fact at the time? 

Mr. Cuttin(}. I do not know anything about it. 

(’liairman Walsh. Did you accept the invitation and meet IMr. Rockefeller 
two days later at luncheon? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Who else was in the party? 

Mr. Cutting. I think Mr. Stair J. Murphy. 

Chairman Walsh. So the party consisted of Rockefeller, Murphy. :Morawolz, 
and yourself? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Was the purpose of tlie meeting to discuss the General 
Education Board’s report to the bureau? 

Mr. Cutting. No. 

Chairman Walsh. AVliat was the purpose? 

Mr. Cutting. I would like to read a memorandum in ri'gard to that. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. 

Mr. Cutting. If you do not iniml. It was thought it might lie inquired about, 
and I put luy recollection down (ui paper: “In the spring of 1914 Mr. John I). 
Rockefeller, jr., invited Mr. Victor Morawetz and myself to lunch with him and 
I^Ir. Flexner of tlie General Education Board.” That is a mistake. lie was not 
at the meeting. Mr. Flexner was not at the first lunch that wo had. 

Chairman Walsh. He was not? -r v 

Mr. Cutting. Mr. Flexner was not there. It was JMr, Starr J. Murphy. 
When W'e met, Mr. Rockefeller inquired with reference to the financial status of 
the New York Bureau of Municipal Research. He was informed that thd 
five-year pledges which liad maintained the hureau’s work expired with 19i4‘ 
He then expressed his warm interest in the bureau’s local work and said 
that he would like to contribute for its continuance in 191.'!, hut he said that 
lie did not approve of the practice of liie bureau of undertaking work outside 
<if the State of New York for compensation, nor the action of the dl rotors of 
the bureau in undertaking to deni with the strictly pedagogical J"" 

volved in the management of the public .schools. He stated that as he felt that 
these activities of the bureau were prejudicial to its usefulness as a local 
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institutloD he was net disposal to contrilmte to^ tlie fnnd of the bn^ean so 
Kxng as these activities were continued. 

The views expressed by Mr. Rockefeller were those already entertained hy 
Mr. Morawetz and me and by several other members of the board of trustees. 
For several years members of the board had been mwh disturbed on account of 
cootroversles which had arisen in consequence of the activity of Dr. Alien, one 
of its directors, in connection with the management of the schools in New 
York City. Certain members (rf the board had indeed resigned because of their 
disai^oval of the participation of Dr. Allen in pedagogical controversies, the 
bureau’s original pui*pose being to confine itself to administrative matters and 
to seek from specialists the exjiert kiiowletlge required by the city in dealing 
with technical questions. Whether right or wrong. tii)on the issues involve<l 
Dr. Allen’s methods for pi*omoting the adojrtion of his views were objectionable 
to the tru.stees and had completely alienated from the bureau some of its 
warmest friends and supporters. 

I had several times re-asoned with Dr. Allen and attenqjted to show him the 
inexpediency of the policy he was pursuing, and finally I had to request him 
to make no more public utterances in the pe<lagogical conflict which was 
going on. 

Tlie board of trustees of the bureau had also been dismissing during the 
preceding year the advisability of separating the work of the bureau outside 
of New York from the New York work and of organizing an independent cor- 
poration to earry out the work outside of New York. Several plans for the 
aeconiplishment of this puriK>se had actually been formulated and laid before 
the trustees for their consideration. 

Therefore vvlien Mr. K<x*kefeller expres.sed the views which he did he fouml 
them entirely in harmony with those of Mr. Morawetz and myself. 

At the next meeting of the lK)ard of truste<^ a rei>ort was mnde of the pro- 
posal of Mr. Rockefeller, and as it was found that members of the board were 
In entire agreement with Mr. RoekefelUu’ in the views expressed by him his 
substantial offer of cooperation f<u* 11)15 was welcomefl. 

Chairman Walsh. One minute right at that point. What was tlie offer of 
cooperation? 

Mr. CuTTTNr,. He said he was glad to prop#)se $20,rM)0 ft>r the year 1915. 

“ However, the board felt that as a matter of principle it would be unwise 
for it to accept gifts subject to any condition which might restrict their freedom 
of action or future activities of the bureau.” 

Chairman Walsh. Was the contribution made? 

^Ir. CuTTiNo. It was iiuule later on in the year: yes. It was made foi* 1914. 
It was made in 1914 after it was found that the bureau’s activities might be 
supplemented in N\nv York if it hud funds for that year, so it was made 
in 1914. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you know wiuit the purpose of tlie mc'eting was — that 
luneh — before you attended? 

Mr. Cutting. I did not. 

Chairman Walsh. Did* you kium' that the puriM>^e of the meeting was t() 
discuss the General Education Board’s rei>ort t(» the bureau ami the bureau's 
aiLsw’ers ? 

Mr. CuTTiNfi. I did not. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Was the meeting ui)on y<»ur initiative or Mr. lim-kefeller’s? 

Mr. CuTTiNO. Mr. Rockefeller’s, 

Chairman Walsh. Had Mr. Rockefeller read the bureau’s answer? 

Mr. Cutting, He bad received the answer that morning, but wdiether li * 
had read it or not I can not say. 

Chairman Walsh. Did yon gather that he had personally read the Genernl 
SMucatkm Board’s report? 

Mr. CirrriNG. Well, I have gathered it from what he saitV altliough we did 
not discuss it. We did not discuss tlM^ report at any length at all. 

Qialrman Walsh. What proportion of the luncheon time was given to th(‘ 
discussion of the General Etlucatlon Board’s report and the bureau’s answer? 

Mr. Cutting. Very little. 

Chairroan Walsh. Sir? 

Mr. Cutting. Very Uttle. 

C^alnnan Walsh. Was the most of the time, then, given to discussing tli^^ 
bureau’s finances? 

Mr. Cutting. The bureau’s finances and Its activities. 
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Chairman Walsh. Did Mr. Rockefeller at this lime make suggestions as to 
the work the bureau should do ami the way It should he done? 

Mr. Cutting. No; ^cept thOvSe that 1 have enuiiienite<l in this manuscript. 
Chairman W^sh, Were suggestions made by Mr. Rockefeller tjuit were later 
embodied lu a formal notice to the trustees of the bureau f»f municipal research 
trustees might know of them in advance of a l>oard meeting? 
Mr. Cutting. No. 


- Chairman Walsh. Were the suggestions that were made by Mr. Hm-kefeller 
at that meeting put in writing? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes ; they were put in writing ; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you those written suggestions in voiir files Mr 
Cutting? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you kindly submit u copy of iheiii to the ctnnmission? 

Mr. Cutting. Certainly. 

Chairman Walsh. How much was Mr. Roekcfcll(‘r giving to tiic burcuu of 
municipal research at that lime? 

Mr. Cutting. In 1904 he was giving $1,000. 

Chairman Walsh. Idease summarize Mr. Rockefeller's prorM)8al regarding the 
scope, form of organization, and method of tlie bureau of municipal research. 

Mr. Cutting. He never made any special expression of oi)inion upon th<‘ 
subject. 

CUiairman Walsh. I will ask you if his proposal contained the following 
suggestions: (1) Discontinue school work in New York City. 

Mr. Cutting. Not in that language; 1 am quite sure not.' 

Chairman Walsh. W^ell, in any language?. 

Mr. CurriNG. I am quite sure he never asked at any time to have the bureau 
discontinue the school work. He did (►Idect to the technical iKMlugoglcal inter- 
ference of the bureau— I won't say interference, but its activities; activities 
which, as I have stated, were very objectionable to the trustees. 

Chairman Walsh. Just indicate >\hat jou mean bj the teclmical pe<lagogical 
work. 


Mr. Cutting. Well, I mean the curriculum of the schools, tlie luetbod of lu- 
struction. 

Chairman W^alsh. He objected to that? 

Mr. Cutting. He objected to that ; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. At this luncheonV 

Mr. Cutting. Y'es; at his luncheon. 

Chairman Walsh. Was that written down? 

Mr. Cutting. I have a copy of the data. 

Chairman Walsh. And that will be contained, w’hatever it wa^, In tliat? 

Mr. Cutting. That is the only momorandimi there is. 

Mr. Walsh. I will ask you if another of Mr. Rockefeller's pnqxjsals wa.s to 
discontinue the bureau’s curreut publicities through iK)stal cards, weekly bulle- 
tins, and so forth? 

Mr. Cutting. He made no condition of that kind at all. 

Chairman W’alsh. Did lie object during that conversation to the biinniu Lsmi- 
iug current publications, postal cards, and weekly bulletins? 

Mr. Cutting. No; he did not objei't. Ho did object to the bu-m of a good 
many things, the form of which hud lioen objectionable to the trustees. 

Chairman Walsh. Ts that .suggestion as to the form of the publicity— bulletins 
and postal ca’rds — contained in the letter that you are to sulimit to us? 

Mr. Cutting. I do not think that there is any reference made to it at all, if 
I remember correctly. 

Chairman Walsh. Did he object to separate training si-hools fi oin the tuirenu? 

Mr. OuTTiNQ. Did he object to a separate trainiug school— i^bject to it? 

Chairman Walsh. Y'es. 

Mr. Cutting. That w’oiild Imply that it w'as operating a training sciiool; 

therefore, no. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there one projected? 

Mr. Cutting. No. There is a school that w'as i>art of the bureau’s w'ork. a 
training school 

Chairman Walsh. I believe you have already stated tliat he objected to any 
out-of-town work being done by the bureau? 

Mr. CJtrrriNO. He thought it was unwise: .ves; inexpedient. 

Chairman Walsh. And prior to tliat time you had heem doing outside wmrk 
In the ZQtmtcipallties of the United States? 
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Mr. Cutting. Yes. 

Chuirmiin Walsh. Covering In Its general scope the whole country? 

Mr. Cutting. The trustees hatl determined to dl,scontliuie it as a part of tlie 
bureau’s work. and to organize it as a separate organization. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you at this time consider tlie proposals — tlie objec- 
tions — of Mr. Rockefeller as objections on the proposed gift of $20,000? 

Mr. Cutting. They were such, of course. 

Chairnum Walsh. They were such? 

Mr. Cutting. Inasmuch as I have already stated the objections of Mr. Rocke- 
feller were those held by the trustee.s, there was no objection implied to it at all. 

Chairman Walsh. And they were objections; they were the views of the 
board. If they had nut been the views of the trustees you would not have 
gotten the money? 

Mr. Cutting. Would not have gotten the money. 

Chairman Walsh. And the trustees discussed them as conditions, did tliey 
not? 

Mr. Cutting. I can not recall really how the discussion ran, hut it was the 
one meeting we had. 

Chairman Walsh. Tiien you pas.sed a vote tliat you would !iot accept the 
money upon conditions? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes. 

Cliairman Walsh. When did you pass that vote with reference to I he time 
that tliis luncheon was had in wlueli the finances of the institution were dis- 
cussed with Mr, Rockefeller and thi.s promise of $20,000 made? 

Mr. Cut'jtng. It was made some time after that, of course. 

Chairman Wai.sh. How shortly after that? 

Mr. (’utttng. I can give yon the record, but I really do not know. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you approximate it within a week or a month, 
or how long after? 

Mr. Cutting. I should .say within a month or so. 

Chairman Waish. And the vote was nnanimons, you say? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And has the board continued its work in connection with 
the New York public scho<>ls? 

Mr. Cutting. I do not think it is doing anything in Ihe public .schools now; 
I do not know ; I am not quite sure. 

Chairman Walsh. As a matter of fact it thereafter discontinued its work 
in connection with the New York pnhlh* schools? 

Mr. Cuttintl It di<l. I do not tliink that at that time it was doing any work 
in connection with public schools at all, Tim only work being done in connec- 
tion with public schools was being done on his own initiative by one of the 
directors. 

(’hairman Walsh. Did he cease doing that work afterwards? 

Mr. Cutting. He went at that time t<i the W(‘st. 

Chairman Walsh. He went out West? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. So thefe was no more work of that kind done? 

Mr. Cutting. I am quite sure at that time the bureau itself as an institu- 
tion was not taking any part whatsoever. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Who wa.s the trustee wiio was doing the work, and who 
afterwards went out West? 

Mr. Cutting. Dr. Allen. 

Chairman Walsh. Has the bureau Itself continued Its publicity through 
postal cards and weekly bulletins? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes. It is not iloing it that way, but it is now issuing a 
monthly — more in the shape of a magazine — a larger publication. 

Chairman Walsh. Did the magazine contain the same subject matter — same 
general subject matter — as tlie postal cards and bulletins that were sent out 
prior to the luncheon of winch you have testified? 

Mr. Cutting. It differentiates from that very decidedly. 

Chairman Walsh. Very different from what you were doing at that time? 

Mr. Cutting. Very different, indeed. That was exceedingly objectionable to 
the bureau trustees. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Wein.stock wishes to ask you some ques- 
tions. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I understood from your testimony, Mr. Cutting, 
that organized labor was opposing industrial training? 
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Mr. Cutting. Ygs, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstocic. Well, did it change its attitude and favor it? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes; as far as doing it by public authority, and not private. 
It still retains its o])jK)sition, I think, to privately muintainod enterprises. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is, its present attitude does, as you under- 
stand it, oppo.se private indu.strlal training, but does not oppose the public in- 
dustrial training. 

Mr. Cutting. Ye.s. I think on the occasion of the convention of the federa- 
tion of labor in Denver about three years ago, it look the position that it was 
not opposed to it when conducted by public in.stitiitioiis. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Do yon know, and can you tell us If you know, 
why they differentiate as between private and public industrial training effort.s? 

Mr. Cutting. Well, one reason, 1 suppose, was that they saw industrial train- 
ing was coming, and they knew they slioiild not oppose it. 1 know of no otlier 
reason. I am not in their counsel. 

Commissioner W^einstock. But wliy .should they differentiate between private 
industrial training and pniffic industrial training? 

Mr. Cutting. It may be on account of ilie prejudice involved and tliinking 
perhaps that it wa.s intended to supply strike breakers. That may Iiave been 
one of the reasons. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, is there any good reason tliat you know of, 
Mr. Cutting, why indinstrial training should nut he carried on by\lio State in 
the place of private beneficence? 

Mr. Cu'rriNG. None at all. 

Cominl.ssioner Weinstock. If the State would undertake to do It, would your 
society oppo.se it in any way? 

Mr. Cutting. Not at all ; in no way. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You would bo willing to retire; from the held if 
the State would perform that function? 

Mr, Cutting. That is the fact. 

Commissioner W’einstock. Yon are only waiting for Sfiite aeffion? 

Mr. Cutting. That is all. There was an objection, I lliink, in connection 
with tlie question of tlie nietliod of aiiprcnticcshlp. 

Commissioner W'einstock. Are those connected \\itli your societu's making 
any effort to get the State to introduce vocational training? 

Mr. Cutting. No; we have not done anything in tiiat resped at all. It is 
coming slowly under the board of education now. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is, you have taken no action oitlier for or 
against it? 

Mr. Cutting. I heartily approve of it my.self. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Of C(uir.se you, in common with the rest of ii.s, I 
take it, Mr. Cutting, realize that one thing that adds to value is scarcity? 

Mr. Cutting. Undoubtedly. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If, for example, gold was as abundant as iron is 
and iron as scarce as gold now is, their values would be reversed ; ami that 
one rea.son why mere mu.scle, pure and simi)le, is of less value Ilian .skilled labor 
is because muscle is more almudant tliat skilled labor. Now, suppose the 
situation should be revor.seil, Mr. Cutting. Siqipose liy virtue of vocational 
training throughout the public .scliools that tlioro should lie an oversupply of 
skilled labor and an undersnpiily of unskilled labor, would not tlie wage rate 
be likely to change? 

Mr. Cutting. It would seem likely that would he the case, hut yet that has 
not been tlie experience with Germany, wliich has gone further than any other 
country, and where apparently the wage rate has not been reduced at all ; but 
that is a country of Industrial training. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Is that not because In Germany production has 
Increased even more rapidly than tlie luiinber of graduates of their techufcal 
schools? That If they had gone on turning out as many trained hands ns they 
have turnetl out in the la.st 20 years, and production had remained wliere it 
was 20 years ago, there would be a surplus of skilled labor? 

Mr. Cutting. Undoubtedly. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But that has not happened in Germany, because 
Production has even kept ahead of the number of skilled workers ? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes. . , 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, from what you know of industrial condi- 
tions in this country, Mr. Cutting, do you think that there Is any danger— any 
proximate dangerj— of even having an oversupply of skilled labor? 
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Mr. Cutting. I think it Is a long distance ahead yet. .1 know that every 
spring vast numbers of artisans come over here from the other side. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Trained workers? 

Mr. Cutting. Trained workers. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Skilled workers? 

Mr. Cutting. Skilled workers, and they spend the whole summer over here, 
and spend enough money to come over and go back, and take just so much 
money out of the pockets of the untrained Americans who ought to lie trained 
to do that wwk. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Your opinion, then, I take it, is that so long as 
we are obliged to import skilled workers from aI>road to supply the demand, 
there is no danger of oversupply of skilled w'orkers being suffered in this 
country ? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes; and I mejint to have with me to-day the number of those 
wdio came over last spring. I always get it from the office, but 1 have not got 
it here. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I have never had the opportunity of analyzing 
the immigration to tliis country, but I was under tlm impression tliat compara- 
tively few’ skilled workers came from abroad, and tliat those who came were 
largely persons 

Mr. Gutting (interrupting). Wt‘ get a goofl many of those. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You do get a good many of tliose? 

Mr.. C utting. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. skilled workers? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinsiock. From the cities of Europe? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes; in all trades. 

Commis.sioner Weinstock. And that in itself is an evidence that we have an 
undersupply of skilled wTirkers? 

Mr. Cutting. It w’ould seem so. 

Commissioner Weinstoc’k. So jou have no fears of our overdoing it? 

Mr, Cutting. Not for a long time yet. Thes<^ men have what is called inter- 
national union cards wliich i)ermits them to work anjw’here, and the young 
American w’ho wishes to learn a trade is sliut out. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You say if he wants to learn a trade he is shut 
out? 

Mr. Cutting, Y’e.s, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. lly whom? 

Mr. Cutting. By tlie unions. 

Commissioner ^N'einstock. By the union.s, oil account of tlieir apprenticeship 
limitations? 

^Ir. Cutting. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now’, that point w'as raised, Mr. Cutting, while 
w’e had a representative of organized labor on the stand, I don’t recall 
just w’here, whether in Washington or in Chicago, and the answer made was 
this: That as a rule the employers are taken into consultation when the 
question is being determineil as to how many apprentices should be allowed; 
and that in many instances empliiyers did not avail tliemselves of the limit 
placed by organized labor on apprentices; that they employed even less than 
the trades-union laws permitted; and that therefore the claim that American 
boys would be admitted into American trade is, like Mark Tw’aln’s death, 
grossly exaggerated. Now’, do you know’ anything to tlie contrary? 

Mr. CurriNG. I only know that, for instance, w’e get 500 or 600 young men 
in our New York Trade School who come from all sections of the United 
States, and who when they have had four months of seven hours a clay have 
acquired a good deal more skill at their trade than the ordinary journeyman. 
True they have not yet got the flexibility of wrist and the stren^h of forearm 
that thej’ will get through working a year, but with four months vocational 
training and a' year’s practice they are more competent than the average 
journeyman. Yet when those young men complete the course and come out 
and w’ant to get into the union they can not get a helper’s card. 

Commissioner Weinstock, Is there any allowance made on the part of the 
union for technical training? Is not the apprentlce.shlp lessened by the trades- 
union on that account? 

Mr^ Cutting. Well, the apprenticeship training Is from four to five years, 
and during the first year a young man U not allowed to even touch a tool. 
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Commissioner Wetnstock. Now, here are two lads who come to a trade-union, 
one graduated from a technical sch(K>l aiul the other not ; are both required to 
serve the same period of apprenticeship, or does the trades-uniou give an allow- 
ance for the technical training? , 

Mr. Cutting. It makes absolutely no allowance at all. 

Commissioner Weinstock. It does not? 

Ml*. Cutting. None at all. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So they put no value on the technical training? 

Mr. Cutting. None at all. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Have you ever been able to ascertain the reason 
for trades-unions taking that attitude toward the graduates of technical 
schools? 

Mr. Cutting. Only to limit the nunibor of those who went into the trades. 
That is what the law on apt>reQth‘C‘ship is for, that for two yejirs the young 
man Is kept merely in the position of aii unskilled laborer, and is not allowed 
to use tJie tools in the ordinary trade. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, if that is so, ^Ir. Cutting, wbat incentive is 
there for a lad to enter your technical schools? 

Mr. Cutting. There Is not nnich. I moan tliere is not much with reference 
to the large cities; hut there are a large luimber of these young men who take 
this training that come from other sections of the country where the unions 
are not as strong as in Now York, and tliey go back to their homes oy back 
Into the country where the unions arc not so strong, and then they come back 
to New York City with a union card. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tlam they really have to Invade trade-unionism? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes; they all try to join tlie unions as soon as they can. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. Do you think trade-unionism is justified In taking 
this attitude? 

Mr. Cutting. I do not think it is, but at the same time I do appreciate the 
.standpoint of the unions. Many of tlie men in them are along in years and 
have families, have children dependent iii>on them, and they argue they have 
to take care of themselves and say, “ Why should we encourage young men to 
take the bread out of our mouths?” At the same time I do not think that 
society at large ought to encmirage it. 

Comm{s,sioner AVeinstock. AA’ell, then, you tliink that the trade-unionist is 
very much like the rest of us in being al)soIiitely oppttsed to monopolies except 
our own? 

^Ir. Cutting. Exactly. 

Commissioner AA’etnstoc'k. Hmw would y(Hi overcome that situation? 

Mr. Cutting, Well, In tlie first place, I think, of course, it is one of the by- 
products of the closed shop. I <lo not belleie in the closed shop a hit. 

Commissioner AA'etnstock. A'ou do not believe in the closed shop? 

Mr. Ci^TTiNG. No. 

Commissioner AVetnstock. AAliat are your objections to the closed .shop? 

Mr. CiTTiNG. AAMll you allow me to read a few words I have here? 

Commissioner AA'etnstock. Y(‘s, sir. 

Mr. Cutting. “ I thoroughly believe In trades-unionism. So long as we lack 
real cooperation between employer and eniployeil it is necessary for tlie protec- 
tion of the wage earner. 1 do not. however, believe in the closed-shop policy, 
and for their own sakes I hope the unions will soon come to discern its dan- 
gers. I am persuaded that this same p<dicy under different names has ap- 
peared in nearly evwy phase of so<*iety in every age, and that Its temporary 
success invariably deniorallze*^ those who .adopt it. It Is discoverable in com- 
merce, Ice industry, in politics, and in religion. In the last two it has been 
partlcnlariy mischievous. In politics we call It * the niaeliine,’ and it all tends 
to create dependence upon the party lash rather than on party merit. 

“ In religion It is sometimes called ‘ orthodoxy,’ and it has too often led 
religious organizations to treat Iheir ‘open-.^hop’ members as unions treat 
nonunion workmen. In Industry its .success can only lead to the deterioration 
in the value to society of the trudesniun ns a proilucer and a citizen. 
the closed shop in successful operation lie dew^s not neeil merit to as.sure hi.s 
employment, for he can limit the .supply of skilleii labor. In this city several 
unions have adopted the expedient of high initiation fees to keep their 
numbers, and, ns you probably know, the term of apprenticeship Is arhl^arlly 
fixed at from four to five years in order to Increase tlie difficulty In entering a 
trader At the same time the number of api>reutices is rigidly restricted. In 
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the electrical Journeyman’s trade employers are only permitted 1 apprentice 
to every 10 journeymen. In the plumbing trade the number of helpers in the 
shop can not exceed the number of Journeymen. After two years he has to 
pass* an examination before a Joint committee of employers and Journeymen. 
If he passes he becomes an ‘ improver,’ and is at liberty to get any wages he 
can secure from his employer, but without help from the union. After two 
years more he becomes a journeyman. During 1914 only 16 helpers became 
improvers. In the sheet-metal workers’ trade only one apprentice is allowed 
for every four men. In tlie marble-cutters’ trade one apprentice is allowed in 
every shop and one additional to every five extra cutters, -carvers, and setters 
employed until the number of apprentices reaches 10, which is the limit. In 
this trade the apprentice’s pay is Jj^l.CO a week the first year and rises until 
it gets to $2 a day for the fourth year. The carpenters only allow 1 apprentice 
for every 10 JourneynuMi ; the same conditions apply in the industry of metal- 
covered doors and windows and elevator manufacture. 

“ It is perfectly p(^ssible for a young man to perfect himself as a Journeyman 
by a trade-school training of four months, .seven hours a day, and a year’s ex- 
perience as a helper. He is, however, denied a union helper’s card in this 
city, no matter how great his proficiency. 

“•Whether the tradesmen who take the civil-service examination In this city 
are representative or not I do not know, but their measure of capacity is not 
Y(‘ry creditable to Amei‘ioan tra<lesmenship. We have every year a large Im- 
migration (^f for(‘ign tradesmen wlio readily secure employment and find it 
profitable to travel across the ocean and back in the autumn with earnings that 
ought to go into the pockets of home industrials. Certain it is that the closed- 
shop policy and the limited membership in the union result in deterring our 
young men from learning trad^s. Many of them unquestionably drop out dur- 
ing their apprenticeship, discouraged with the difficulties and the unnecessary 
delay in acquiring a trade. For Ihe first two years of the apprenticeship in 
some trades they are not even allowed to handle tools. 

“ As long as those by-products of the closed shop continue in this city our 
expectations of the value to industrialism of trade instruction will not be 
realized. Indeed, I do not believe that our recently opened vocational public 
schools have attained to the popularity that wo anticipated. I think that a 
statistical inquiry should also be promptly started by the board of education 
to dis(‘over, as far as possible, how many of the youths who would take trade 
instructions actually reach the ranks of Journeymen. 

“ Tliat many tradesmen are now out of employment does not, in my opinion, 
indicate a continuous oversiipply of labor. I am persuaded that building enter- 
prise is suffering from a rate of wages in some trades that has defeated its 
own ends. 1 am sure T am glad to have wage earners enjoy as large an income 
as possible, but I believe that the bricklayers’ wage of ,$5.C0 per day has gone 
far to make building so unprofitable as to partially paralyze the industry, and 
I think he will make more money annually from tlie increased activity in the 
trade if he wore receiving $4.50 a day instead of $5.60. 

“At the present moment I believe we can start a building boom if bricklayers, 
canienters, plumbers, Ironworkers, stonecutters, and steam fitters would agree to 
cut their wages 15 per cent for the next 12 mouths. 

“ In expressing my views about the closed shop, I am not inappreclnte about 
the viewpoint (d‘ the wage earner. To him the immediate personal advantage 
is the great deslratura, and this the closed shop seems to promise, but that this 
policy should he encouraged by emidoyers seems to me to be most shortsighted 
and positively demoralizing.” 

Commls.sloner Weinstock. You sjwke of certain unions that fixed the high 
initiation fees in order to discourage membership and in order to create a mo- 
nopoly. Can you state any specific instances, for the information of the commis- 
sion, of unions whi<*h have established those Initiation fees? 

Mr. Cutting. I think they all have an initiation fee of at least $50, and some 
as high as $1(X). 

Commissioner Weinstock. Fifty dollars is the minimum? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes. 

Commi.ssloner Weinstock. In pz’nctically all trades? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes; I think so. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In the building trades? 

Mr, Cutting. Yes, sir. It is true that sometimes they let the bars down to 
the extent that a young man can pay $10 down and $10 a month. My Impression 
Is that a large number of our young men, who are about as fine a class of 
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Americans as is to be found in the country, 05 per cent of thorn beinp; American 
boro, jump out because they find they can not get einploynicnt In tlu'if trades 
on account of the unions, and thus lose the benefits of the education they have 
acquired; and I think our public schools are going to suffer from that same 
thing; and it seems to me that some inquiry sliouUl he instituted right away 
to see how many graduates of our vocatloufd schools becomi' journeymen. 

Commissioner Wejnhtock. The inference of your statement is' that trade- 
unionism Is not — stands not only for the closed sliop but for the closed union? 

Ml*. Cutting. That is a by-product of the closed sliop. It couhl not happen 
with the open shop. 

Commissioner A\'EiNSTorK. Would yon object to the <'los(‘d sliop if thei-e was 
an open union? If all decent, respectable men w(‘re admitted into the union 
on a small initiation fee, witli small weekly <tues, nould ;ioii then ohjeet to the 
closed shop? 

Mr. CuTriNG. I do not think that the close<l slu.j) could e\Nt wilhout the 
other; I think it is the foundation of all <h(' other. We linve a union known 
as a preferential union among the cloak makers that was tlie (»pen slu'p, and it 
is the most successful union in tlie city. It lias no initiation fee. 

Commissioner Wjunstock. I do n<*t imderslmid that the prefcM-c'iitia] union 
has the open .shop. What T understand hy preferential mii<m was c\i)lainefl 
by lilr. Brandeis. 

Mr. Cutting. T slioiild ]»ei-liai)s not invo spoken of open sho)). hut there was 
absolutely no initiation fee. Anyone can join the uiium, and so far ns jirefer- 
ence is concerned it can not demand tliat its nioinh(‘rs alone sluill he supplied. 
If they can not .supply them, tluw may go outside. 

Corumissloner Wetnstock. What I iinderstaml it to he in tlio cloak trade is 
tliat the employer agrees to give the unionist preference and will (uiiploy non- 
unionists only when a unionist is md availahh*? 

INIr. CrTTiNG. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But if the unionists are av.uilahle, it lK'romo,s prac- 
tically a closed shop? 

Mr. Ct’Tting. Yes; only the employer has the right at an.\ time to discliarge 
anybody who has no merit, and they employ people wdth merit. 

Commissioner AVktnstock. Do ,\on understand that und(.‘r tlu' closcd-slutp jihm 
the employer has a right— the privilege to discharge an incom)»(‘tent man? 

Mr. Cutting. In the steam litters’ trade lie does not iiave an.^ thing to sjiy 
about tlie ('inpioyment of his helpers — the union employer - and he has to pay 
them $3 a day. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Reganlless of merit? 

Mr. Cutting. No; I suppose for bad Ixdnivior he is llirown out. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If the workman is inellicieiil, lie can not discharge 


him? . , . 1 1 ^ X , 

Mr. Cutting. I do not say tliat he can not discliarge Idm, but he lias to take 
the man, whether etTicient or inetli<*ient, eertitiod l>.\ the union ; lie has no voice 
in that. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is all, Mr. Cutting. 

Chuirinan Walsh. Prof. Commons would like to ask .soin<‘ (piestious. 

Commissioner Commons. Apiinrently the impression one would get from 
your answer Is that this donation of IMr. Itoekefeller’s to tlie Rockefi'llm* foun- 
dation was the influence whieli changed very fundamentally the policy of the 
Inireau of nmnicitml research with reference to three or four points. 

Mr. Cutting. That is a mistake. I do not think I said that. I*rof. ( oinnions. 

Commissioner Commons. What I want to get at is this: TTas any pnbUc 
statement been made to the effect that his influence or tlie inlluenee of the 
Rockefeller Foundation was used for that purpose? 

Mr. Cutting. Has any statement of that kind been made? 

Commissioner Commons. Yes. 

Mr. Cutting. Well, I rather think it was made by I^Ir. Allen yesterday, if 1 
remember rightly. , , , , . „ 

Commissioner Commons. At what time was such a statement made. 

Mr, Cutting. I think at a time when his term of olhee had ended with the 


bureau. 

. Commissioner Commons. When was that? 

Mr. Cutting. Tliat was after the expiration 
the first meeting In October. 

Commissioner Commons. Do you remember 


of his fiscal year ; I think about 
what the charge was be made? 
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Mr. CuTTiKO. No? I have forgotten, but I tblnik It appeared in a letter he 
made public. He oflEered his^ resignation at that time. 

Commissioner Commons. Was any reply made by you or the board ot the 
bureau of municipal research? 

Mr. Cutting. At that time? 

Commissioner Commons. Ye.Sw 

]Mr. Cutting. I do not think any. 

Commissioner Commons. You have stated here that you had determined upon 
a policy practically the same as that which Sir. Kockefeller approveil of at 
some time prior. 

Mr. CcTTiNO. Oh, yes. 

Commissioner Commons. Had you ever, as a board, E^proved the policy 
which Mr. Allen was conducting, which you then cluingeil? 

Mr. Cutting, No; I do not think at any time at all. The fact is, that I 
had reasoned with him at several times, and finally forbade him to appear in 
the public print as representing the bureau in any controversy. 

Commissioner Commons. What controver.sy was that? 

Ktr. Cutting. In a pedagogical controversy going on at tliat time l>etween 
those that ropresoiited an Investigation made of the board of education and 
Profs. Conness and liloore. 

Commissioner Commons. What time did the board begin its activity through 
Dr. Allen in investigating the public schools? 

air. Ct^tttng. The bureau never at any time tool: any part in that contro- 
versy, except in so far, of course, as it was involved by the fact that this 
(X)ntroversy was carried on by Dr. Allen. 

(^)uunlssk>ner Commons. Did your board make any appropriation of any 
budget to enable him to make that investigation? 

3Ir. Ci'TTiNG. I do not recall that it did. I think whatever expense there 
was— and I do not think there was any expense in matters of that kind— came 
under the general heailing of the bureau’s activities. 1 can only say it was 
exceedingly distasteful to the timstees of the hoard, {ind on more than one 
occasion Dr. Allen had endeavored to get me to take part in the controversy 
and I had declined. 

Commissioner Commons. Was it the unanimous opinion of the board during 
this time that that .should not be kept up? 

Mr. Cutting. Oh, yes. 

(Commissioner Commons. And why had not action been taken earlier. Mr. 
Cutting? 

Mr. Cutting. Out of consideration for Dr. Allen. All the trustees had a 
very high opinion of him at that time and all liked him. He was more involved 
in that than anything else; that is, his particular gift was pedagogT and he 
devoted himself more to that than anything in the hurenn at all. 

Commissioner CommoNkS. Now, the bureau, from tlie stamlpoint of the trus- 
tees, made a distinction between pedagogical quest Ions and administrative 
questions? 

Mr. Ci^tting. Yes. 

fcommissioner Commons. Do you consider that the administrative functions 
of the public schools come under your legitimate field? 

Mr. Cutting. Entirely .so. 

Commissioner Commons. But not tlieir pedagogical affairs? 

Mr. Cutting; We are going to take that up at an early date— the adminis- 
trative side. 

Commissioner Commons. For what reason did you feel that he should not 
enter into the pedagogical questions? 

Mr. CtuTTiNG. On account of Its tecdinicnlities. No one of the trustees was 
at all familiar with the pedagogical side of the subject, and It was thought 
too complicated and abstrase for ns to give the time required to understand it. 
We did not want to do it, and could not do it. 

Comrnfssfoner Commons. In the administrative questions did you give time 
to that or leave It to the directors? 

Mr. Cutting. To the directors, wdio reported from time to time to the board. 

Commissioner Commons. But you approved of tlrem? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. What caiwed yon to be more Informed on that class 
of qtiestion.s? 

Mr. Cutting. They w'ere easier for u.s to understand as trustees. 

Commissioner Commons, Why? 



Mr. Cutting. Well vmi r..^ i . • 

you— the pedasoglcal’; but to th.«o simple problems to 

Mr. Cutting. That Is it evnotu- • i 
important work going on for LVme toni h«ve bad a large and 

TOSt of the public service bv tlm E.lHan ^ «ith referenoe lo the relative 
experts, not being onrselv^ sufficient v exoer t,! e."'i ^>»t>'->}ed 

Commissioner Commons Co .1 voi^ i ‘ bnostion. 

material as to which vou ol^ectt'l'' Alio of 11.^1- -'’I ^ I'l'ldlcily 

ourexi;^sr‘" 

Coiuniissioner Common.s. I nuMin the nnhliciiv ni-iff.i* ^ i • 
lished by Mr. Allon. which you said was henv^ pub- 

Mr. Cutting (interruptiu}*). I would havo fii i*- fr.., > r • 

newspapers and letters over Dr. Alleii-.s sem-itare^ - ' ^ ^ ^ cliiipnigs from 
Commissioner Commons. And postal cia-dsv 
Mr. Cutting. Cards and newspaper articles. 

Cornniis^sioner Commons. Would not your oflice have files (»f ‘di ouliliritv 
material that has boon sont out? pumicit> 

Mr. Cutting. Yes. 

Mr“p;^’!^r CoMjto.xs. Could we Imve exldbits selected from them? 

Mr. CviTTTTNo. Yes; you can send an.v<»ue and ho will bo allowf-d hi rr,. ..n 
through the tiles and pick out wimt lie likes ^ ’ 

Commissioner Co.mmons. What I am tr.ving to get at is the p-irtiem-.r 
* *xf ' •''*''l''cfeller agreed was not adtisahle.' 

^ .'■»»— .Mill cun go over all tlie tiles «e liave In our 

offiie an.tone jou semi down cnii get all Ihe facts you want. We oblwteil 
to t on account of its phraseology and st.Me which seeiuHl eheap and um^tlVv 
of the bureau of uumiclpal r.'search. uuwonuj 

Omimlsslouor C0.MM0KS. It was simply on ucconnt of its cheapne.ss’ 

Mr. Cutting, los. 

Commissioner Commons. Wore there any other objections to it^^ 

objections. At one time we did obfeot 
to a good d«il that appeared in those things and passed a i^i^soiution that those 
bulletins should contain nothing except clippings from newspapers, liecnuse 

nnTftrr i“f /H’** ‘ »« «■'* «t that time that was Iili.leetionalde, 

and ue had to shut down oii it in that way 

the puldieations ,xou olijwted to, were 
the bidletins gotten out liy tlie bureau under Jlr. Atlen's direction, that in- 
volved the bureau in this pet]agogi(*al ountroversv? 

Mr CuttixNg. There were so many that came' out, because they came out 
weekly ; but I do not recall all of those. I do not remember realiv u bat an- 
peared on that subject. ‘ 

Commissioner Commons. I suppose >our answer about furnishing them is 
the same as the other? ’ 

Mr. Cutting. Yes; I can look over them, but I would rather that vou wtmhl 
go over what we have and selc‘ct what you want. 

Commissioner Commons. That would— we would then la* sending a man to 
determine as to what was your thought, and that we do lad know. 

Mr. Cutting. What would you like (o have exactly? 

Commissioner (Ammons. I would like to know the kind of publicity and the 
Kind of Investigation which your Ixaird thought was not a proiier thing to he 
sent out 


Mr, Cutting. I will try to find out and send It to yon. 

j^mmlssloner Commons. Which will be your own 'selection? 

^^ng. I will try and find some and send it to you. I might say that 
that kind of publicity has already cost us one of the most valuable meinliers 
who, after a number of protests, finally resigned. 

Cominlssloner Commons, Was Mr, Allen’s resignation Imsed on your discon- 
tinuance of this policy? 

Mr. Cutting. His resignation was liased on the fact that lie had l)een in- 
lormed that he would not be reelectetl a director at the expiration of his term. 
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Commissioner Commons. On what grounds? 

Mr. Cutting. That we did not want his services any longer. 

Commissioner Commons. For what reason? 

Mr. Cutting. We found his methods objectionable. 

Commissioner Commons. Which methods? 

Mr. Cutting. Nearly all of them ; his relation to public oflicials, his manner 
of approaching almost everybody interested in the work. He had made so 
many enemies for us in our work that if he had not discontinued his connec- 
tion witli the bureau we should have gone to the wall soon. 

Commissioner Commons. In what sense would you have gone to the wall? 

Mr. Cutting. He had created and succeeded in creating such a body of op- 
I)osition to us of people wlio objected to the methods of the bureau because of 
the methods of Dr. Allen that we were not only losing friends, but making 
enemies very rapidly in N\nv York. 

Commissioner Commons. Then, wdiat, in your own way of putting it, would 
be the part tluit IMr. Rockefeller and the foundations which he represented — 
what part or intluence did they have in this general situation of discontinuing 
this work and of discontinuing Mr. Allen’s services? 

Mr. Cutting. He never made any protest against Dr. Allen at all as a di- 
rector of tlio bureau. 

Commissioner Commons. He never wdiut? 

Mr. Cutting. He never made any protests about the connection of Dr. Allen 
with the bureau. 

Commissioner CoifMONS. There was action by tlie bureau itself? 

Mr. Cutting. By Hie bureau itself entirely. He never made any suggestion 
at that time whatsoever. 

. Commissioner Commons. How about your policy, then, with reference to 
these public investigations, investigations of these schools and other things? 
What >vas the inlluence that Mr. Rockefeller liad as against what the board 
had determined ns their own policy? 

Mr. Cutting. 1 don’t think I quite follow' you. Professor. I don’t quite un- 
derstand your question. 

Commissioner Commons. The question is, this action of tlie board was taken 
after Mr. Rockefeller liad promised this $20,000. 

Mr. Cutting. Oil, yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Now' to what extent— you say you had made up 
your mind before that time to take the same action. To what extent did his 
intluence as against tlie board’s action determine the policy — the final policy? 
I just want to see liow you would state it in your own way. The issue is very 
square and very plain there and it is a very important consideration if tre- 
mendous fortunes of this kind are to dominate men like you and those asso- 
ciated w ith you in these lines of public W'ork. 

Mr. Cutting. Precisely. 

t^jmmissioncr Commons. And I wish you would state definitely in your own 
w'ay iiow' you think that situation affected you in tliose lines of w'ork? 

Mr, Cutting. Well, I cun say this, Uiat it affected me so far as this: That 
we did not quite see how w'e were going to continue on such a scale of work 
as we had been in the past, in 101.5. We liad been considering a number of 
policies, and Mi’. Rockefeller’s suggestion that he would give us $20,000 a 
year — at least, $20,000 in 191.5 — w'us a very gracious proposition to us, no doubt. 
And as w’e found that his view about tlie continuance of the bureau were 
tliose already entertained by us, we wore glad to accept it immediately. What 
his proposition did probably was to bring to a head the somewhat nebulous 
condition of tlie bureau at tliat time. I am afraid the trustees are a little 
too busy men. It was rather hard for us at times to get a meeting; and this 
brought to a head the i.ssue that w'e had been considering for some time. 

Commissioner Commons. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Garretson w'ould like to ask you some ques- 
tions. 

Commissioner Garbetson. The situation, as I have got it — it is difficult to 
hear over there — is this, Mr. Cutting: The Rockefeller fund, through what- 
ever channels It may have been, offered you $20,000 with certain conditions 
attached thereto. The trustees of your Institution Immediately, by unanimous 
vote, refused to accept the money with the conditions. Is that correct? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Then you immediately proceeded to correct every 
one of those conditions, so that the money could be given virtually without any 
conditions, and it was given and you immediately accepted it. Is that It? 
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Mr. Cutting. No; I don’t think that is a correct statement of tlie case, be- 
cause that implies, of course, that we changed our minds, which was not the 
case. We did not change our minds. Our minds had already been made up 
on these identical subjects. 

Commissioner Garrktson. Well, is that a statement of the results that were 
attained regardless of whether you changed your mind or not? 

Mr. Cutting. Well, even then — no, it Is incorrect. Our policy was changed 
in this respect only : The one man in the bureau who had been conducting this 
policy to wliich we objected In reference to pedagoging the public s(’hools at 
that time went West, No one else in the bureau had been conducting it, and 
no one else of the trustees wanted to conduct it, and when he left and went 
West it ceased. 

Commissioner Garuetson. Well, wlierc did you stand on the basis of your 
first resolution that you would not accept the money with conditions attached, 
and your second action accepting it when you bad beforehand complied with 
those conditions? 

Mr. Cutting. We stood just exactly as T have said. That proposition had 
made a little more concrete in our minds what had before been a little bit 
nebulous, and we had determined to carry out a policy to wdiich we were all 
agreed. No conditions when the money .came to use were attaclied to it 
at all. 

Commissioner Garhetson. Would not a parallel condition be that if a church 
was a member of a certain denomination and on account of the fact that it 
belonged to that denomination it could not get certain money, and would refuse 
the money that was otfered it if it changed its denomination, and It spurned 
the offer, and then changed its <lenomination and took the money. 

Mr. Cutting. Not if that religious organization had before determined that 
it was going to join the other. 

Commissioner Garretson. Wlierefore, if you had already determined, what 
was the necessity for the deciaralion of refusing? 

Mr. Cutting. Because we knew that it would be put up to us exactly in that 
way, and we did not choose to condition ourselves from any futun* gifts tliat 

might come to us. „ , ^ .uu * 

Commissioner Garretson. And you proceeded to free yourselves from that 


necessity ? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes, 

Commissioner Garretson, That is all. 

Chairman Waesh. I have a qnc.stioii or two further along that line, so that 
I may perhaps get a little better understanding. Now, one of the objectionable 
things to Mr. Rockefeller was this examination of municipalities and of local 
bodies of government outside of the State of New York ; is that correct? 

Mr Cutting. Yes, 

Chairman Walsh. And in a sort of nebulous manner the trustees were 
objecting to that also. That is correct, is it? 

Mr Cutting. We have before us two distinct plans, yes, for the organization 
of that particular work on a separate basis which the trustees at that time 

'^cLSin^ wTlsH. Now, the gift of .$20,000, among other things, brought 

of fact, the huroan ha. not ,ll.eontinne,l that 
wo^k! So^hat'the conditions of that gift have not been complied with. It is 
to*day carrying on work outshie of the city of New YoiK. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it going to discontinue it? ^ . x, 

Mr. Cutting. We are going to let it go slowly, by degrees, I think, for the 
reason that we have not got the capital to maintain it. It 
siderable amount of capital, of course, because our men have to be paid, ami 
we have to wait for the municipalities to pay us, and wc have got involved 

^^Chalrma^^wi^sH. On the day of this luncheon an investigation was being 
made by Le mriclpal bireau experts in Colorado including an investigation 

into the juvenile court presided over hy Judge 
Mr. Cutting. My impression is, so far as I recollect that, that that was neing 
conducted by the bureau of nniniclpal research foumled in 
Denver, and we were supplying them with a certain ni ^a^wavs wasn’t 

Chairman Walsh. Well, that was the way you s«W»ed 

It, to other organizations outsl<ie of the State of . ...« oreanlza- 

Mr CurriNo No. because it rarely happened that we go where our organiza 
tien has been eH&ted. They will get together a few citizens, say, and provide 
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three or four thousand dollars or so; but my impression was at that time and 
is to-day that there was a local bureau of municipal research and that it had 
a number of our men w'orking for it 

Chairman Walsh. And your experts of the board of municipal research then 
were in the State of Colorado ou the date of this luncheon? 

Mr. Cutting. Very likely ; I do not recall. We were carrying ou the work at 
that time on j'ather a large scale all over the counti'y. 

Chairman Walsh. Did or did not the investigation at Denver include an 
investigation of Ben B. Lindsey, judge of the juvenile court of Denver? 

Mr. CuTaTNG. I don’t know at all. 

Chairman W'alsil Have you the result of that investigation in your office? 

Mr. Cutting. It may be ; T have never seen it. 

Chairman Walsh. In whose particular charge would that report be? 

Mr. Cutting. That would be the director of the bureau now. 

Chairman Walsh. Who is that? 

Mr. Cutting. Dr. Cleveland. 

Chairman Walsu. AVill you kindly submit that report if you can to-morrow? 

Mr. Cutting. Certainly. 

Chairman Walsh. Thank you. 

(See Cutting exliibit) 

Chairman B'alsii. Commissioner' Weinstock has a question. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tlie statement has just been made to me, Mr. 
Cutting, by a labor representative, who shows me Ids card as a member of the 
painters’ and decorators’ association, that the statement that the minimum fee 
for iuitivation is $50. He tells me that in his union it Is $5. 

IMr. CuT'nNG. I think he is entirely right. I have a great deal of sympathy 
with the paintei’s, I think their wages are entirely too low, whether on account 
of the fault of their organization, because it is not us strong as it ought to l>e, 
I cun not say. They get only $3.50 a day, and they ought to get $4 or $4.50. 
They can not keep up their union anyhow; and with reference to tlie laiinters, 
I have no doubt that is right. 

Chairman Walsh. You ^Yi^ he excused, Mr. Cutting, ami Idmlly submit 

Mr. Cutting. I would appreciate it if I cun get a reference to all the various 
things you w'unt me to furuish you. 

CImirmnn Walsh. Yes; our organization contemplates turning over to you 
and calling your particular attention to the particular tlungs we have been 
asking you about. 

Mr. Cutting. There is sometldng you wanted of me to-morrowL 

Chairman Walsh. Well. I asked you particularly for to-morrow’ for the reiwt 
on Colorado by the experts that were nmldug that examination at the time 
that this discussion and acceptance took place. 

Mr. CuTiHNG. Yes ; if we have that in the office you shall have that to- 
morrow. 

Chairman Walsh. If you flml it in the office, will you kindly ask lilr. Cleve- 
land to drop over here so we may ask him u question or two about it? 

Mr. Cutting. Certainly. 

Chairman Walsh. You will be excused temporarily, and thank you for your 
patience. 

We will now stand adjourned until to-morrow at 10 o’clock, to meet in this 
room. 

(Thereupon, at 4.30 o’clock p. m. of this Thursday, January 28, 191.5, an ad- 
journment was taken until 10 o’chx'k a. m. of Friday, January 29, 1915, to meet 
in the aldermanlc chamber.) 


New’ Yock, January 2.9, J9to — tO a. m. 
Present: Chairman Walsh. Commissioners O’Connell, Lennon. Harrlman, 
Ballard, Weinstock, Gtirretson, and Commons. 

Chairman Walsh. The commission will please come to order. The bouse 
will be In order, please, anrl we will now proceed. 

Dr. Eliot. 

XESTIKaiffT OF BE. CHAELES W. EIIOT. 

Chairman Walsh. Please state your name. 

Dr. Euorr. Charles W. Eliot. 

Chairman Walsh. And your business or profession, please. 

Dr. Eliot. Education. 
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Chairman Walsh. Whore do you reside, Doctor? 

Dr. Eliot. Cambridge, Mass. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you a member of the General Education Board, es- 
tablished by Mr. Rockefeller, tlie Rockfeller Foundation and the sanltaiT com- 
mission conducted by the Rockefeller Foundation? 

Dr. Eliot. I am of all three. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you connected with any other boards. Doctor? 

Dr. Eliot. Any other boards? 

Chairman Walsh. In which Mr. Rockefeller’s benefactions take part? 

Dr. Eliot. No other boards. I am connected with various other l)oards, of 
course, but not in connection with the Rockefeller interests. 

Chairman Walsh. I undei'Stand. Are you a memi)er of the bureau of social 
hygiene? 

Dr. Eliot. Of the American Rocial Hyfriene Assoeiation; yes: I am. 

Chairman Walsh. You were for several years a member of tlie Carnegie 
Foundation for Advancement of Teaching,' I believe. 

Dr. Eliot. I was. 

Chairman Walsh. Were j’ou during lfK)8 a member of both the General 
Education Board and the Carnegie Foundaiion? 

Dr. Eliot. I think I was. I am not i)erfiH*tly sure. Imt — yes ; I must have been 
for about a year a member of both. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you now a member of tlu‘ Carnegie IVace Foundation? 

Dr. Eliot. I am. 

Chairman Walsh. Please name any other foundations established by ^Ir. 
Carnegie of you are now a memi)er. 

Dr, Eliot. No other. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you believe it is to the iiul>lie interc“'t to have interlock- 
ing directorates among the private fonndati<»ns of large active foundations, 
Doctor? 

Dr. Eliot. Interlocking directorates? 

Chairman Walsh. Meaning by that a large number of tlie same persons serv- 
ing on the different boards of the largo foundations. 

Dr. Eliot. I suppose it contrilmtes to efficiency in a good ninny of these 
endowments for tlie same men of experience serving more than one lioard. 

Chairman Walsh, Are tliere any circumstances under wliicli you would con- 
.sider it inadvisable to Imve Interlocking directorates of that sort? 

Dr. Euot. I have no experience of any .such— I have no observation of any 


such conditions. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you have in mind any circumstances under which, hav- 
Ing the same directors upon the different lH)ards, ill nilglit come about bad re- 
sults miglit come, either from tlie point of tlie persons not lieing nlile to give the 
proper personal attention to tlie duties of all of tlie boards or from impressing 
the vle\\T)oints in one upon the other? 

Dr. Eliot. The only observations I imve made on that point are that In some 
of the endowments with wlilcli I liave lieeii connectiai the offices have been under- 
manned, partly in consequence, I think, of tiie efforts to employ the same men 
in more than one capacity, tlie result being tliat the men so employed are over- 
worked, can not transact efficiently the business of the different ondowments. 

Chairman Walsh. Wltli the large numlier of the country's huslness and pro- 
fessional men and educators to draw from, Doctor, do you tliink that there is 
any substantial reason for having the sumo men serving uiK>n different boards, 
leaving aside for the present tiiose tliat might be considered extra efficient or 


with a peculiar knowledge? . . , , , 

Dr. Ewot. It has seeme<l to me in tliose lioards wltli which I liave been con- 
nected that the most efficient men were the men of widest experience— largest 
experience — and that tliere was great value in keeping siicli men in constant 
service, and as wide a service as Is physically practicnlile. It lias not been my 
observation that there is anv abundance of such men in the American community. 

Chairman Walsh. It has been shown here. Doctor, tliat IMr. Rockefeller, Jr 
Mr. Murphv, Mr. Greene, and Mr. Gates, until a short time ago, are on each 
of the three foundations establislied by Mr. Rockefeller, and on the sanitary 
commission, as well as on Mr. Rockefellor’.s personal staff. These men also 
constitute largely the maforlty of the executive commlth'e of the foundation, it.s 
financial committee. Its nominating committee, and the exe<mive 
the General Kklucatton Board. Do you consider that is desirable iuterlockinj, 
in this particular instance? 
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Dr. Eliot. I do 'not, because those men yon have mentioned have not the 
physical strength to bear such complicated and constant labor. That just Illus- 
trates what I mean by saying that I have seen often endowments rendered less 
effective because they were undermanned ; thftt Is, dl^ not employ men enough 
for their work, and that is just the case now with the Rockefeller endowments. 

Chairman Walsh. How much attention do you, as trustee, Doctor, find It 
necessary and possible to give to the work of the Rockefeller Foundation and 
the work of the General Education Board? 

Dr. Eltot. That Is a little difficult to define, the amount of attention one 
gives, but I find it posisible to attend all of the meetings of these boards, and to 
read all their reports, and to inform myself generally with regard to their 
functions. I have given a very substantial portion of my time since 1908 to the 
Rockefeller boards, a substantial portion. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you, In a general way, Doctor, state about what 
part of your time is given to the duties that you have performed; that' is, 
meeting with the boards, advising with them through correspondence or other- 
wise, or any other matter that might suggest itself to you? 

Dr. Eliot. The General Education Board I have been a member of since 
1908, and they have at least three, and sometimes four, meetings a year, and 
they are long and strenuous meetings. The members of the board are always 
provided beforehand with reports upon the work to be done at the coming 
meeting, and throughout the year they receive a series of reports of the work 
going on. It takes a goo<l deal of time to read all these reports. I have been 
in the habit of giving whatever time is needed. For Instance, yesterday I was 
in a meeting of tiie General EdiuMition Board from half past 10 until 5, and 
it was a fully occupied meeting, and its doings related to subjects which I 
have always been very much interested in. I take a keen Interest in the 
proceedings of the board consequently. They relate to education, public health, 
and sanitation. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know of Jiny instances where educators have been 
unduly influenced, whether consciou'^ly or unconsciously, in their educational 
views or methods by their desire to secure funds of the General Education 
Board or the Carnegie Foundation? 

Dr. Eltot. Influence in a bad direction? 

Chairman AValsh. In any direction; and, if so, how, Doctor? 

Dr. Eltot. I have known many instances in which presidents of colleges 
and technical schools were Influenced by the policy of the General Education 
Board, but I never knew of any bad influence; it has always been for good. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, Indicate, If you will, Doctor, along what lines they 
were Influenced, either as broad and general, if it suggests itself, or specifically 
if you can think of instances. 

Dr. Eliot. I have known gentlemen seeking gifts from the General Educa- 
tion Board to he very much Informed as to the method in which they could 
procure great gifts for education, not only from the General Education Board, 
but others. I have known their efforts to be greatly stimulated toward getting 
money from others as well as from the Rockefeller board. I can, perhaps, illus- 
trate’ that by saying what happened to myself before I was a member of the 
General Education Board. Indeetl. I think It was before the General Educa- 
tion Board was created by Mr. Rockefeller, sr. We were engaged in the 
medical school of Harvard University in erecting new buildings of great 
utility and beauty, and we were aNo very much concerned in how we should 
be able to live In those buildings after we bad got them, because we had not 
the means of carrving on those hnihlings in the proper manner. I hoped that 
Mr. Rockefeller, sr.— It was before the Institution of the General Education 
Board— would give us a considerable sum of money. With a committee of the 
meilical faculty I applied for a gift, without specifying the amount, and sup- 
ported this application with a statement of what the buildings were going to 
cost, how much money we had got toward them, how much money I supposed 
It would be necessary for us to have to maintain and live In those buildings, and 
what we got toward that charge. In the first place, Mr. Starr Murphy was sent 
by Mr. Rockefeller, sr., to the Harvard MeiUcal School, and he examined the 
whole institution in all Its details, Its resources, its funds, its management He 
also inquired into the general management of their property and funds by the 
president and fellows of Harvard College— that Is, the charter body, chartered 
In 16^, which holds all the property of our university and manages it After an 
examination of three weeks he went away and left me with the statement that 
he was going to prepare a report to Mr. Rockefeller, sr. 
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A few weeks later I was invited to come to the Rockefeller oflice in this city 
for an interview with Mr. Starr Murphy and Mr. John D. Rockefeller, jr. Mr. 
Rockefeller, sr., did not appear. Mr. Rockefeller, jr., was the spokesman at 
this meeting, and he told me that our calculations of what would be necessary 
to have in hand as a fund to support those buildings and live in them effec- 
tively — that my calculations were not correct ; that it would take more than I 
supposed, but that if Harvard University and its friends would raise $875,000 
more than they hud raised — they had already raised a considerable sum — tliat 
his father would give the Harvard Medical School $1,000,001), either to use on 
buildings or to hold as an endowment. Now that at the moment was somewhat 
discouraging; but it was a very valuable instruction to rne and to I’rofs. Bow- 
ditch and Warren, who accompanied me. I accepted the condition on tlie spot, 
and Mr. Rockefeller’s purpose as indicahxl by his son was carried out after we 
had raised $875,000 more. We then proceeded to finish those buildings and live 
in them, and the statement made to me by Mr. John D. Rocketed ler, jr., was 
absolutely justified. He was right entirely in the instruction he gave me in 
order to carry out the job which I had in hand. 

Now, I have known a good many other presidents of colleges, technical schools, 
and so forth, much instructed in those ways by the ag<‘nts and otficers of the 
General Education Board ; that is, their function In that respect seems to me a 
very useful one. The result can be seen in facts which are published and, I 
doubt not, are before the commission. By giving away $72,000,tK)0 to the insti- 
tutions of higher (nlucation, the General Education Board has hi‘ought into 
education additional amounts to the extent of $117,000,01)0; that is, in all nearly 
$200,000,000 have been put into American education through the working of the 
General Education Board since 1902. You see, it is a young board; it was not 
really endowed until 1005. 

I hope I have answered, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. I think that covers it. Doctor, do you fin'l entirely free 
to criticize publicly the report of the General Edin-ation Board? 

Dr. Eltot. Tlie published reports? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Dr. Eliot. I’erfectly. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you see the report of 1002 to 1014 before it was pub- 


lished? 

Dr. Eliot. I did not. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlien did you fir.st see the report, please? 

Dr. Eliot. I think it was about a fortniglit ago; about 10 days ago. 

Chairman Walsh. And when was it published? 

Dr. Eliot. 1 am not quite sure. 1 don’t know the date when it was published. 
It was printed when I saw it — fully printeil and bound. - 

Chairman Walsh. When was your attention first called to the fact that thci'c 
was to be a reiM)rt? 

Dr. Eliot. I think it was three years ago. 

Chairman Walsh, Three years ago? 

Dr. Eliot. I sliould think so. The General Education Board discussed the 
matter of annual reports and expressed a desire to have the olficcrs prepare an 
annual report ; and the first one would necessarily go back to the beginning, 
which covers several years. I think that was three years ago. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there formal action taken at the meetin,., of the bo«ud, 
Doctor, with respect to this subject of issuing annual reports? ..i 

Dr. Eliot. Not, I should think, three years ago. I think that uas liiloimal. 

Chairman Walsh. That was informal? 

Dr S. But th^re has been formal action taken. I think it was a year ago, 
or perhaps last May ; I don’t remember; but there was 

Chairman Walsh. This was the llrst formal report, a as It, that was Issued 
by the board of education — the General Board? 

Dr. Eliot, No. 

Chairman Walsh, This 1902 to 1914? 

Dr. Eliot. No; not the first report Issued; certainly not. 

Chainftan Walsh. What other reports were Issued, Pjease? i . 

.‘Br Uliot The charter requires that an annual repoit should be pie. ^ 
one Of the commissioners at Washington. ^ 

to Whom that report Is to be presented, but the each year In 

Qbalrman Wamh. And had there been annual reports Issued tath jear m 

conformity witll the charter? 

-S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 8 62 
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Dr. Eliot. In conformity with the charter always. 

Chairman Walsh. Do those reports in full or epitomized appear In this pub- 
lication— this report of 1902 to 1914; this book which has been published! 

Dr. Euot. They can not have the same order, of course, as this report, cover- 
ing 12 years; but the annual report made to the Government official at Washing- 
ton covers the whole proceedings of the board — not in detail, of course, but 
covers the whole financial account of the board and its general doings. But 
that is a charter requisition and did not proceed from the board at all. 

Chairman Walsh. Has the General Education Board recently undertaken a 
survey of tlie schools of Maryland? 

Dr. Eliot. It has not undertaken the investigation as yet, but It has made 
preliminary — taken preliminary steps toward doing it. 

Chairman Walsh. Upon what request is that being done, Doctor, if there 
is any request? 

Dr. Eliot. There was a request from persons representing the State, but 
I don’t know who they were. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there a State commission on education appointed in 
the State of Maryland which made tliat request? 

Dr, Eliot. Was there not one? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. I^klirt the request come from the State commission 
on education of Maryland? 

Dr. Eliot. I don’t know; I don't remember tliat I heard from whom it came. 

Chairman Walsh. Was the State of Maryland to pay a part of the ex- 
penses and the General Education Board a pari? 

Dr. Eliot. I think that is the arrangement. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know what part tlie General Education Board is 
to pay — what proportion, and wliat proportion is to be borne by the State? 

Dr. Eliot. I do not. I ha\e lieard ; Imt I don't remember. 

Chairman Walsh. Is this work projected in tlie Stare of Maryland any de- 
parture from the policy of the General Education Board in the past? 

Dr. Eliot. Hardly to he called a departure; it is perfectly consistent with 
the policy of the General Education Board in general. But it is a departure 
in the sense that this is a new undertaking for the General Education Board. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you present when the action was decided upon? 

Dr. Eliot. I w as. 

Chairman Walsit. Will you please state the nature of the study that is to 
be made and w’hether or not you have iiersonally gone over the plan of that 
study and the instructions given to the investigators of the board. 

Dr. Eliot. Certainly not. I should not regard that as my function. 

Chairman Walsh. Whose duty would it be to do that? 

Dr. Eliot. The nearest person to it was Dr. Wallace Buttrlck, the secretary. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you see any essential difference, so far as the power 
to affect freedom of thought and study Is concei-ned, iietween the foundation 
that conducts Investigations like the Institute for Medical Research and the 
foundation that gives money to colleges or other agencies? 

Dr. Eliot. Do I see any difference 

Chairman Walsh. Any essential difference, st> far as the power to affect 
freedom of thouglit and study is concerned? 

Dr. Eliot. No; I did not see any difference between truth seeking In either 
case. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you think that the same agencies which give the 
money should conduct the investigations? 

Dr. Eliot. Do you refer to such investigations as tlie Rockefeller Institu- 
tion conducts? I do not understand the scope of the question. 

Chairman Walsh. I am trying to ask the question in a general way and not 
trying to apply It to any particular foundation. The question Is: Do you 
think that the same agencies which give away the money should conduct the 
investigations? 

Dr, Eliot. It seems to me quite impossible that the same agencies that 
supply the money should conduct the Investigation. Such investigations as 
are conducted by the Rockefeller Institute require the life labor of .men ex- 
pert In the highest degree. And persons or boards who provide the money .for 
those investigations would be absolutely incompetent to conduct the investi- 
gations themselves. . <> • 

Chairman Walsh. I desire to ask you a few^ general questions on labor- 
labor subjects, industrial subjects— Doctor. 

Dr. Eliot. Yes, sir. 
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Chairman Walsh. What Information do you consider that a stockhhhler or 
a director sliould possess couceruiiig labor conditions in the industry in which 
he is a stockholder or dire<;tor? 

Dr. Euot. The more tlie better I should say. But my observation as a share- 
holder to a very limited extent is that the shareholder has not any information 
as a rule, and he gets no Information. 

Chairman Walsh. In your opinion to what extent are the directors and 
stockholders of a corporation responsil)!e for labor conditions nbich exist in 
the industries in which they hold stwk and act as directors? 

Dr. Eliot. Shareholders do not seem to me responsiI)le at all unless their 
attention is drawn to an existing evil or wrong; unless their attention Is for- 
cibly drawn to an existing evil or wi-ong. Then they imiy have some respon- 
sibility to induce efforts to correct that evil or wrong. In general the share- 
holders do not seem to me to be capable of giving any intelligent attention 
to the conditions of labor in the institiithms or factories, mines, etc., in which 
their money is invested. 

The directors are more responsible, hut the cldef responsibility of directors 
has seemed to me to be the selection of their agents. tlu‘ immcdlnte manager. 
It is, I supix)se, quite imjKhssible foi* directors generally to do more than tliat, 
and their responsibility is therefore chitdly that, in my \lew. 

I ought to say, however, that T liave no experience whatever in business 
directorates and never was a member of one and am only an outsider as an 
observer. 

Chairman Walsh. Of course those questions are asked you, Doctor, rather 
from the standpoint of your general studies and your contact with such matters. 

Dr. Eliot. Yes, 

Chairman Walsh. In uii educational way. of ciuirse. A<'e<u‘ding to your 
standards what would you consider to he ju-oper labor conditions as regards 
the following points: Fii’st, length of wwking day? 

Dr. Eliot. I have never been able to see tlaa-e could he any genertil rule on 
that subject; the industries ditTer so, that what is a reasonable day’s w^ork in 
one industry is a wholly uni*easonahle <uie in another. And ther<*fore I liope that 
the community, the American community at least, w’hich values liberty very 
Idglily, would he able to avoid uniformity of legislation on tluit subject. Uni- 
forraity Is almost invariably, ns far as my observation goes, an evil ; it is a liorrld 
evil in education, for Instance, and therefore I have lx*en inclined to believe we 
ought not to seek to make a day’s work uniform in all our different industries. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat would you consider to he a proper or necessary 
yearly income for unskilled woi’kmen? 

Dr. Eliot. I suppose that doi)ends entirely on where he lives. I’he desirable 
income, the necessary income, in the United States is very different from wiiat 
it is in Germany; it is very diff<‘rent again from what it is in China. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, apidyiug the question si>ecifically t(» this country. 

Dr. Eliot. Solely to the United States? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Dr. Eliot. I have very little observation of fact on that subject, I once 
wrote an account of the manner of life of the native people of tlie island of 
Mount Desert, and undertook to describe their mode of life, and the money the 
man of a family needed to earn in cash during the year in order to support 
suitably well his family, I made a large niimbor of inquiries as to the amount 
of cash earnings of the men that I knew there. I live in IMount Desc'rt in the 
summer, and I came to the conclusion that if a man ha<l his house, ids cottage, 
and a garden and a w’ood lot, those things at that time — this was jierhaps 30 
years ago — cost very little in Mount Desert, and any young man could get the 
necessary cost of those equipments in the first four or five years of his coasting 
and fishing. I came to the conclusion that $250 in cash earnings was sufficient 
for the family. I called a family five on the average. This statement of mine, 
when printed, was criticized in tw'o w.ays: The richest family in the community 
M’hlch I was describing complained that I had put this casli receipt much too 
low. And finally the daughter of the house alleged, “ We spend much more 
than that In the year. We have got a house and garden and wood lot, and w’e 
need more than $250 a year.” I pointed out. in the first place, that she l>elonge<l 
to the'rtchest family on the Island, with the exception of two or three at Bar 
Harbor. The community in w hich I lived is 10 ndles from Bar Harlior. She 
acknowledged that. I then asked her how much lier family needed in cash 
earnings, of the,, husband and father. She said: “Wliy, we sometimes spend 
ns much as $400.” That w'ns a very intelligent family and best to do In that 
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part of the Island. On the other hand, the town treasurer, one of the most 
admirable citizens I have ever known, serving his town as town treasurer for 
over 30 years, told me: “Mr. Eliot, you have made a bad mistake in that 
account you have given of our people ; $250 is altogether too high. They do not 
get it. And first nobody lives in this town that is cold or hungry in winter.” 
That is just one town, a very desirable town, and the occupations of the people 
are desirable ; that is, they are out-of-door men, on the water and in the woods— 
out-of-door occupations. I have never been able to make up my mind what 
the proper answer to the question you have asked, sir, Is. I do not know what 
tlie minimum sum of earnings of husband and father is. I suppose It would 
be different in different parts of the country. 

Chairman Walsh. We will take, for illustration, the city of Boston. What 
would you say as to that? 

Dr. Eliot. I do not know. I can not say because I have not the facts, and 
I have never seen any presentation of the facts in that matter which sat- 
Lsfied me. 

For instance, I have never been able to make up my mind what the proper 
or desirable spending of a family of five for food is. I have always been very 
much interesti^l in public-heallh questions, and I am afraid that the diet of 
the ordinary American working family costs a great deal more than it should, 
and is not tlie best diet from a health point of view. I am quite sure of that 
latter point. I believe tluit all of us in all walks of life eat a great deal too 
much and particuiarly a great deal too much meat, and therefore all elements 
of the necessary cost of food for a family of laboring men seem to be ques- 
tionable, or that I have ever seen. 

Cliainnan Walsh. What observation or study, or what access have you had, 
to information wliich indicates to you the amount of meat that is used by the 
families of workmen here in tlm city of New York, or in the city of Boston, 
or the -workers in the steel industry in the vicinity of Pittsburgh? 

Dr. l^iLioT. I have only had the facts presented in such reports as the survey 
of Pittsburgh, for Instance, in the reports of the boards of health and of Insti- 
tutions where a diet is proscribed — the usual source of information on this 
point, but no opportunities of observing. 

Ciiairman Walsh. Have you observed — you have observed of course, Doc- 
tor, tlie modern trend of taking care of persons who meet with accidents In 
industries, as evidenced by what are called workmen's compensation acts, I 
believe. 

Dr. Eliot. Yes. 

Chairman Y'alsh. According to your opinion, what do you believe the proper 
compensation for Industrial accidents, beginning, say, with the loss of an arm, 
the loss of both eyes, the loss of life, or permanent disability? 

Dr. Eliot. Wlmt amount should be paid? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; what amount approximately should be paid for 
those things, considering the modern standards of living? 

Dr. Eliot. I do not feel competent to answer that. I am not familiar with 
life insurance statistics or with accident insurance realljL I have rejoiced 
very much in the institution of accident insurance, but I think the Germans 
have gotten very much ahead of us In that respect. 

Chairman Walsh. Briefly and generally, in what particular, Doctor, have 
the Germans advanced further than we have? 

Dr. Eliot. They seem to me to have started first, to begin with, and In the 
next place their arrangement for the division of the cost of things is a just 
one anti sound in all respects — good business as well as good humanity. 

Chairman Walsh. According to your standards, Doctor, what would you 
consider to be the age and conditions under which children should be employed 
In industry? 

Dr. Eliot. My standards in that respect relate altogether to health, the ques- 
tion of the health of children, I think It Is a great misfortune for a child not 
to take part in the earning of the living of the family, so to speak, and in the 
household work and in the farm work. That, from my point of view, as a 
teacher, as an educator, Is the great difficulty that the urban communities suffer 
from, the great difficulty In etlucation I mean. The child on a farm'ftfib a 
chance to work In that healthy way In the helping of the family. A city'chiffi, 
with the factory system in the city, has no such chance. My belief 
children should never be employed in any machine Industry Indoors— should 
never be employed in a machine Industry Indodrs. 
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.1 fl ^ one nor the olhm* lately. I do not know 

whether during? tlic last live years the unrest has been increasing or decroimiii'^ 
but before that time it seemed to me it W’us increasing. (\»ndiiions have been 
very extraordinary of late, and I really do not know whether it has been goim^ 
up or down, the general unrest. 

Chairman Walsh. Up until wdiat time did you say it W’as increasing. Doctor? 
Dr. Dliot. About four years ago, I think it was; \i\) to that time I felt it luid 
been Increasing, and since tliut I have been doubtful ; I do not know. 

Chairman Walsh. You have been doubtful as to w’hother or not it was in- 
creasing? 

Dr. Eliot. Yes. 

Chairman 'Walsh. What forces have been at work during the past live years 
that you think would make for an increase or decrease in industrial discontent— 
wdiat forces or agencies? 

Dr. Eliot, Tlie force wliicli seems to me to perhaps have diminislied the In- 
dustrial discontent — I do not speak with confidence about this — is that I tliink 
I have seen a very considerable change in the disposition of employers tovrard 
their employees during the last few years. 

Chairman Walsh. In wiiat w^ay, please, has that boon experienced, Doctor? 
Dr. Eliot. In the first place, I think there is much more dLsposition than lliere 
used to be toward wiiat is called in our days “ coojierative management ” — giving 
a share In the management to the employees, and an elTective share. That is the 
first tendency I have seen among employers. And another is, and I have known 
of this because I have studied tlie subject — 1 know tliat many experimenis are 
going on In profit sharing in large variety, and I think that has affected the 
industrial discontent ; it Is only beginning to. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you believe, Doctor, that the fact, if it be a fact, that a 
large foundation like the Rockefeller Foundation is making a survey of indus- 
trial^ conditions, the relations between capital and labor in the United States, 
unu the fact that upon the board of trustees of the foundation arc a number of 
, persons who are also the directors In industries in wliich very serious labor 
disputes a^d conflicts are going on, might be a matter of irritation to a vast 
number of the W’orkers* in tliose Industries, and thus bring about further dis- 
content upon tne part of the laborers? 
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Dr. Eliot. This refers, of course, to the investigation which is proposed by the 
Rockefeller Foundation? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes ; I have that one particularly in mind In asking the 
question. 

Dr. Eliot. I had something to do— I had a gCK>d deal to do with approving 
that particular investigation Into Industrial conditions, and therefore I am not 
entirely Impartial in answering this question. 

Charman Walsh. We might get your viewpoint. Dr. Eliot, which you indicate 
very clearly. 

Dr. Ei.iot. I believe that an honest investigation of industrial conditions by 
the Rockefeller Foundation can shed much light on the existing causes of iiidus-- 
trial unrest, and that it is reasonable to hoi)o that it will also liiid means of 
diminishing the source of discontent, the source of friction between capital and 
labor, so that t see no reason for apprehensinn with regard to this particular 
investigation by the Rockefeller FoundatioiL but, on the contrary, I see good 
hope in it. 

Chairmfiu AValsh, But wldle it is going on, conceding for the sake of this 
question that the conditions I have meiitioneil about the same individuals being 
on the boards of trustees, my question was, do you not think while It was going 
on it might be a source of irritation to the laborers involved and directly con- 
nected in those labor troubles? 

Dr. Eliot. I do not .see any good reason why it should. 

Chairman AValsh. I\Iy attention lias been called to the fact that the Rocke- 
feller Foundation holds 1)00 bonds of tlio American Agricultural & Chemical Co., 
with a plant at Roosevelt, N. .1., wluTe this unfortunate occurrence has just 
taken place. Do you believe that the foundation, as a foundation, has any 
special obligation, because of its benevolent purpose, to look into the conditions 
of labor in the particular industry that this investment represents? 

Dr, Eliot, I see no obligation on the part of the Rocki'felier Foundation, as a 
charitable and educational endowment, to take part in that investigation of that 
particular disaster. 

Chairman AA'alsii. Does the fact, if it be a fact, that a member of the foun- 
dation board is also a director of the corporation of the American Agricultural 
& Chemical Co. in any way aft’ect the foundation’s freedom of action in its work 
in the industrial field? 

Dr. Eliot. Not in the least. 

Chairman AA'alsh. You think that if a member of the foundation was a 
director in a company where there was a dispute going on in which lives were 
lost and an effort was being made to fix responsibility, that in the field of indus- 
trial investigation geuorally that director would not lie hampered in any way? 

Dr. Ei.iot. He ought not to lie liampered as a meinher of the Rockefeller 
Foundation in any way. His function as a member of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion is totally distinct from his function as a director in this or that commer- 
cial or industrial concern. 

Chairman AValsii. Coininkssioner Lennon would like to ask a question or two. 

Commissioner Lennox. Doctor, you ba^e mentioned the fact that when Har- 
vard applied fur a donation from Mr. Rockefeller, sr., Mr. Starr J. Murphy came 
and made an investigation as to the necessary funds required to make the 
buildings effective and carry on the work. Now, where such requests have been 
made by other colleges, by smaller colleges, have you ever known an inve.stlga- 
tion to be made as to the metlKwls of teaching and the principles that are taught 
and the giving of money made dependent upon a change In policy in those 
directions? 

Dr. Eliot. Never. I never heard the suggestion of such a thing. I may add 
perhaps that when the General Education iSourd makes an award to a college 
or university, and it makes such award.s to hundreds, it gives the money out- 
right to the corporation ahletl, or body of trustees aided, and keeps no control 
whatever over the expenditure of the money, unless, Indet*d, there is some con- 
dition that the money should be used for a building ; but It has no control 
whatever over the subsequent expenditure of the money. 

Commissioner Lennon. And seeks to exerci.se no inlluence as to what shall 
be taught? 

Dr. I§LiOT. I could not say quite that, becattse there Is a general con^lltt^U 
Imposed which goes Avith all gifts made by the Rockefeller General EducUtiion 
Board to institutions of learning. 

Commissioner Lennon. AA^hat Is that condition? 
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at hiij,e as tlie closed sln»p. Doesn’t that principle prevail in tlu' professional 
. ".‘".t'"' V’''.''s>‘ bins in practice in the allopalluc slliool admit 
homeopaths, oi eclecUcs, or othm* schools? AVill they practice with tlu'in? 

Dr Lliot, The admission to the profession is rejmlated bv public law as a 
rule, in our country. In ^Massachusetts there is— all the schools of medicine 
are equally admissible to the practice of a iirofession. Tlnn' have in Massa- 
chusetts an ancient society more than KK) years old called the Ma.ssachiisetts 
pdical ^Society; and practitioners of tlie differeut schools are also admitte<l 
to tliat organization. 

Commissioner Lknxox. Have >oi; ever noticed any evidence of physicians of 
ditterent schools by their or^^anization tryinje to obtain exclusive coid'rol of citv 
and State and municipal charities that had to do with public liealtli? 

Dr. Ei.tot. I have iH)tice<l sm h tinners. 

Commissioner T.k.\.\on. Have .\(ni noticed the same thinj? as regards the 
orpfanization of the bar us.sociations? 

Dr. Epiot. Tlie bar associations ;j:enei'ally admit with jfrent fia'odom persons 
whose standard of education satisfies tliom. They also exei-cl.se the power of 
dismissal, and turn people out of the bar association. That is, howevir, a 
power exercised very seldom and with a ;;reat deal of care. I sui>pose it to be 
necessary for the protection (►f the profession a.irainst incompetent or unjust 
persons. 


Commissioner Lexnon. In otlior words, they exerci.se (Iicir right of judg- 
ment a.s to the best methods of protecting their organization? 

Dr. Eliot. They do. But yid tlu*y never undertake to i)revent any private 
person from emi»Ioyiiig whome\er he wdshes to employ. A lawyer, for in- 
stance, dismis.sed by the action of a State bar association may be elnplo.M’d tlie 
next day by any private person who wishes to do so. 

Commissioner Dexxon. Can he be employed before the court in tr\ing cases 
if he has been disbarred? 

Dr. Eliot. That varies In different States, I think. In some States he can 
not be employed before the court, but lie can be employed for all chamber 
work, as it Is called. 

Commissioner Lexxox. Well, in so far as these principles may lie exercised 
without the violation of law have not the labor organizations an equal right 
with the professional organizations to exercise them? 

Dr. Eliot. So far ns their own members are concerned, they have equal 
right, of course; but what I object to in general In regard to tlie closed shop is 
thqt they undertake to prevent the employment of men not members of their 
profession. 

Commissioner Lexxox. M'ell doesn’t the medical fraternity undertake to pre- 
vent men or women from practicing medicine who had not met the standards 
lb their organization? 
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Br. Eliot. That is done by State law always. 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes; but who promotes the law; is it not the physi- 
cians’ organization? 

Dr. Eliot. Yes; backed by all persons interested in education and in the 
competency of men who have public responsibilities. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Mrs. Harriman would like to ask you a question or two, 
Doctor. 

Commissioner Harbtman. Dr. Eliot, are you familiar with the industrial 
arbitration council — of course, not compulsory as to arbitration — in England in 
labor disputes? 

Dr. Eliot. No. 

Commissioner Harriman. "Well, there is such a council there. 

Dr. Eliot. I think so. 

Commissioner Harriman, Would you think it would work well if the same 
were applied to this country — the same idea? 

Dr. Eliot. I really do not know enough about the method of work of that 
council tp say whether it would work well in this country or not. Many things 
do work well in Europe which It Is very difficult to transplant, and that may 
be one of them. I am not well enough acquainted with what that council 
really docs to answer your question. I am sorry 

Commissioner Harriman. May I put it another way? Would you think that 
arl)itration and mediation — I mean again not, of course, compulsory arbitra- 
tion — would work well over here? 

Dr. Eliot. So far as I have had the opportunity to observe the arbitration 
method in this country it has seemed to me to be a failure. I have not seen 
good results from the arbitration methods, because it generally results in a 
compromise which satisfies neither party. With regard to conciliation I have 
sef'n good results In the way of truce, and truce In the fight is often of very 
great value; but I have not seen results from conciliation toward permanent 
peace. There is a very great difTerenoo between the result desirable from the 
point of view of truce and the result desirable from the point of view of per- 
manent peace. And so far as I have been able to learn, the conciliation methods 
in this country have not, as a fact, led toward permanent peace. I used to be 
a member of the executive committee of the civic federation, and I withdrew 
from it because the conciliation employed by that organization did not seem 
to me to tend toward industrial peace. 

Commissioner Harriman. Have you any suggestions to make as to bringing 
about permanent industrial peace — what methods might be used? 

Dr. Eliot. The first method that seems to me to go that way Is a constant 
and perfect publicity — a knowledge in both parties to a strike of what is going 
on and what has been done ; and the great enemy to peace Is secrecy, and that 
is true in international war and In what precedes international war, in my 
view. 

Now, after publicity, any effort to offer to the workingmen precisely the 
same motive for doing a good day’s \Wk that the employer or manager 
feels tends toward permanent peace. The two parties must feel the pressure 
of the same motive— that is, the welfare of the family, the profits to the 
individual, something In the way of a prospect of receipts or income In addition 
to wages. It has not seemed to me that we could get permanent peace on a 
basis of mere or plain wages. The human desire for a profit and for a new 
advantage ought to be brought into the industrial situation. 

Commissioner Harriman. Does that^ mean that you^would approve of a 
profit-sharing plan? 

Dr. Eliot. Yes. 

Comral.ssioner Harriman. Such as the .steel company? 

Dr. Eliot. I like very much all profit-sharing plans as tending to real in- 
dustrial peace, but I am confident that there Is no one profit-sharing plan which 
will work in all the different industries. Profit-sharing plans have got to be 
adapted to a particular Industry in which they are employed, and there must 
be great variety, and they must always be associated with cooperative man- 
agement, If they are to work. Of course, we all know that many proflt-flUhfnnfe 
schemes have been tried and have failed. So that there Is a great stufi^ jtb 
be done In all industries to bring in cooperative management and profit sharing. 

Commissioner Harkiman. How do you feel about Industrial democracy- 
labor having a vote in the management of the Industry or the corporation? 

Dr. Eliot. Acting as representative? 
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created by charter from the English Government in 16.50. " Now that directorate 
has never been a terod In composition. It has always bwn seZ men of wiZ 
the president and treasurer were two, and none of ihem were paid ever excent 
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Now, the personal composition of that board has been extraonliuarilv well 
made up ever since 1650. lint it has be.-n a resnlt, I think, i.n^omZlml public 
oSmmn as to how such boards should be comr>osed— the pub Ic 

opinion which was sound at the beginning and remains sound to-day. .Vnil I 
really believe that It la public opinion that has got in tlie last issue to he relied 
on for the Improvement of commercial industrial directorates. IVe shall get ns 
good boards as public opinion, inlolli<^ent public opinion, will call for. And I 
suppose that this commission coiihl render a great service by cnntril luting to 
the formation of an intelligent public opinion upon that point, on that method. 

Lommlsslonor IIarriman, Just one other question. Dr. Eliot, do you think 
^ labor would eliminate the four policie.s which you liavo mentioned 

which you regard as evils— the olo.sed shop, the boycott, union label, limited 
output that it could commaml attention on the iiart of unreasonable em- 
ployers? 


pr. Eliot. Command attention? Ye'^; I should suppose; but whether the labor 
hnion would actually effect on the object for the promotion of higher wages 
for example, of shortening hour.s, a.s effectively if they abandoned their present 
Instruments of warfare I should doubt. Tlie conditions of things at tlie present 
time is a warfare, and the effective instruments of that warfare for the unions 
are those conditions that I have mentione<l. J3ut it seems to me that we do not 
sufficiently recognize the fact that these four instiaimentalities are Instriimcni.s 
^ ^ people Avlio do not understand, for instance, that 

the boycott Is a fight— a warfare. And its effect.s are ofttai vorv destructive. 
I meet a great many people who do not understand at all that tile union label 
is an instrument of warfare, and wlio know it. Now, the unions have been 
carrying on a warfare for a hundred years, and certainly that was a very 
justifiable warfare for many, many years. Wbat we are looking for now i.s the 
means of finding a way out of that warfare, at least that is what I look for, 
Jind I have nq doubt all members of this commission. 

Comnilssloner Haeriman. Thank you. 

Co^lpian Walsh. Commissioner O’Connell says he would like to ask you a 
9lj®stions, Doctor. 

1 ^*^^®^®sloner O’Connell. Doctor, in addition to the four matters you say tJiat 
m^r should eliminate, do you justify the strike of the organization? 
pr. Euot. Dcfl Justify that? 

Commissioner O’Connell. The strikes ; yes. 
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Dr. Eliot. Yes ; if there is no othei* way. 

Comniissioner O’Conkeijl, AVhat is the difference between the strike and the 
bojcott or the label? 

Dr. Eliot. The strike is essentially nothing but a statement that “We, the 
employees of this factory, will not work any longer on the present condition. 
We have betMi refused an Improvement of conditions. We say we will not work 
any longer on the present condition without improvement.” Now, that is every- 
body’s right, every freeman’s right. The boycott says, “ We will kill your busi- 
ness a merchant having nothing to do with the factory in which the unions 
are employe^l— “ we will kill your busine.ss because you buy goods that are made 
free of union rules.” Now, that is an attack on another man by the union. In 
my opinion it is an unwarranted attack, and therefore I feel that the unions 
ought never to use that weapon. 

Gommissloner O'Connell. Suppose the union orders a strike because the em- 
ployer won’t use the label ; suppose they say to them, ” W'e won’t use the label,” 
and they say, “We won’t work for you; we will strike”; is that strike 
justlflabie? 

Dr. Ei.tot. I am afraid I do not understand the question. 

Oomuiissioner O’Connell. You say you justify the strike; that they have a 
right to strike. Supposing th:it strike is to compel the employer to use the 
label, which you say is one of the things that they should not have. 

Dr. Eltot. To compel the employer to? 

Commissioner O'Connell. To use their label. 

Dr. Eliot. Ves. 

Commissioner O’Connell. On his product. 

Dr. Eltot. Tiiey do not strike. They boycott ; if they strike because tliey are 
not willing to work themselves under existing conditions, thoy are witldn their 
rights. If tliey strike because they wisli to compel the employer not to use any 
label— the union label— c^xcept the union label, they are without their rights, in 
my view. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Of course, if that is a strike to compel tlie em- 
ployer to use the label, naturally it goes that they must employ the union label? 

Dr. Ei.iot. What I mean, should that justify the strike? 

Commissioner 0’Connp:lt.. No matter what tlie cause. You say make four 
propositions wliich you believe labor should eliminate? 

Dr. Eliot. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. But we differ; of course, that is not conceded by 
some? 

Dr. Eltot, Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Let mo say, in those four, is not there included the 
strike, hence the strike, I take it fmm you, is not justifiable, you concetle their 
right to do it regardless of what the cause may be? 

Dr. Eliot. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. They may strike for just the four things or some 
of them which you say they should not have? 

Dr. Eliot. Then I ladieve the strike to be unjustifiable. 

Commi.ssioner O'Connell. Then in some (*irciimstuiiccs you think the strike 
ought to be added to the four you have named? 

Dr. Eliot. I should not like to add that, because under some circumstances 
the strike is justifiable, in my view. 

Commissioner O’Connell. There i.s only one thing 

Dr. Eltot. The other four are never justifiable. 

Comml.ssioner O’Connetx. There is only one thing after the four which you 
have mentioned to add to the organization, as I It, and that will be to the 
one “strike,” and then there would l>e nothing for them to organize for; an 
organization would mean nothing. , , , 

Dr. Eliot, a’lierefore I should not advise you to add strike. I would not add 
or advise you to put strike In the list. 

Commissioner D’Connell. Behind It all, all the other things, Is the word 
“strike” or not? 


Dr. Eliot. Is what? , , 

Commissioner O’Connell. Strike. Is not the fact that the orgnnlzatlpiw do 
strike— is not that the cause behind it all why the employers, at least dja^at 
proportion of them, would not concetle to deal with labor as organized labor” 
Does not that contain in It tlie closed shop, the boycott, the label, and all thOHe 


other things of which we hear complaint? 

Dr Eliot. It has not seemed to ^ so. On the contrary, I should say it dis- 
tinctly did not belong In the list with the boycott and limited output and does 
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not belong there, because there is a legitimate right to strike in tlie sense that 
“ We refuse to work for you under present conditions.” There is the rightful 
thing. The other four are wrongful things. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Ethically tiie riglit to strike, Doctor, in your four 
propositions does not boycott — a certain employer is manufacturing a certain 
article, and he has trouble with his employees bet^ause l>e pays too small wages, 
or he works the people too many hours ]wr day, or he works them under insani- 
tary conditions, or a dozen and one things which the men think wrong. They 
strike. And he sends the work across tlie street some otl»er manufacturer 
to produce for him, atul tlie employees over there refuse to work on that work 
and strike, too. That is a so-called secomlary bo>cott. Do you tliitik that strike 
Is unjustifiable? 

Dr. Eliot. Utterly. 

Commissioner O’Connell, Utterly unjustifiable. reiiardle-'S of the cotalitlous 
for which the other men struck? 

Dr. Eliot. Yes. The justifialile strike is, in iiiy thinking, when men or 
W’omen say, “We will no longer work for jou under those conditions,” The 
strike for the purpose of a lioyeott, to enforce the lioycott, does not come under 
that description. It Is for another purpose altogether. It is to promote an 
attack on somebody else. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Tlie men a<Toss the strc'ct have not the same right 
to strike to force the conditions uhich tlie men are striking f<»r on tlio oppo- 
site side of the street, to aid in compelling the introduction of wliat they would 
consider such retisuuahle and sane onalitions of employment for their fellow 
employees, follow meinliers of the organization? 

Dr. Eltot. I think not. It is n sympathetic strike you refer to, I suppose. 

Commissioner O'Connell. So-callod ; yes. I <lo not see aii.Mliiug syinjiatliotic 
about it, the men in tlie same organization, (if the same famil\, of tlie same 
union, strike simply wlieil in order to forco the employer across the street to 
recognize the conditions which the naui are striking for, which are the very 
'worst tliat can be imaginalile. 

' Ninv, if they have not that right, then should not the word “strike ' hi* added 
to your four propositions? 

Dr. Eliot. Not liy mo, because I ladicwe there is a justifiable strike and tliere 
is an unjustifiohle strike. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Would >ou give n justifiable strike? 

Dr. Eliot, Just lliat employ(vs rc‘<pi(^si of tiieir emplo.\er an increase of 
wages or shortening of hours or improvement of the sanitary conditions, and 
the employer refuses. The employees say, “ We will go out.” 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then no one can, under that case they would not 
have the right, ethically or otherwi''e, to a^k the cooperation or a'^sistance of 
tlielr fellow ^wmrkers in the buttle, the battle would be al)solutel^ between them 
and their employer, absolutely? 

Dr. Eltot. Not necessarily; not necessarily. 

Commissioner O'Connell. To where would it go? 

Dr. Emor. It must not go to tlie Imycoii, 

Commissioner O’Connell. Who will step in and adjust it, force an adjiist- 


”^Dr.^ Eliot. You call boycotting a means of enforcement, moans of comi-»elling 
the employer, and you make the strike .a part of it. Tluit 
as I understand you, you bidlevo tliat the strike should be used as a force to 
compel the employer to obey the unions. Is not that it? 

Commissioner O’Connf.ix. I iiiii tryinp: to fret tliat iioint f 

saylne “I won’t buv your nrlicle,” savins to somolioily else, \i.u must not 
toy that arilelo-I am' not goins to manufacture your 
our organization, regardless of where t law may ho '■“‘h '1 
to manufacture it, and a strike at one tilaee: we are against you .ill thuai„li tlie 
w'hole proposition ” ; would you say that is right . 

CoinmiXnyo'CtoNNEl.r.. Tlien do you not consider tlie word “strike" ouglit 

strike whieli does not go to that 

’®“tessto.TKNEU,. Mhat liower or influence 
then, if a man can not awienl, if tlie J [o ts stom 

organisSatlons and ask for service; to come and rcndei >ou .cr\ic 
organizations it is in violation of the principle. 
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Dr. Eliot. The strike which I regard as justifiable Is not helpless necessarily 
by no means. It appeals to public opinion strongly. It may appeal very 
strongly to public convenience. It is not the useless act, the hopeless act. It 
has force in itself. It may very well have the force behind it of justice and 
expediency. The strike does not, it seems to me, which I claim to be a right, 
does not seem to me to require the additional use of the boycott and label, 
and so forth, which are other means of compelling other poeple to do your will, 
which are elements in the general industrial strike, which, I think, ought to be 
eliminated by an intelligent people from the present industrial conditions. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I will not argue with you, Doctor. But let me 
see if I can not bring a concrete case. I am not mentioning the name of the 
firm for any reason, but it just comes to my mind. Take the United States 
Steel Corporation, it has an Immense number of plants scattered all over our 
country. The men go on strike at the Pittsburgh plant against a reduction of 
wages. They do not pretend to reduce the wages any place else, but just at 
I’ittsburgh. The men go on a strike against that recluction. The firm pro- 
ceeds to have its work done at South Chicago, or Milwaukee, or wherever there 
are otlier plants located. Now, the men in the other plants say, “We will 
not work on this material, we will not manufacture this article, because our 
brothers are cn strike at the Pittsburgh plant.” Would that be a justifiable 
.strike if they went on .strike al.so? 

Dr. Kliot. Not to my thinking. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then, all the steel company would have to do 
would be to keep up the fight with that little portion of. their firm or concern 
or manufacturing plant at Pittsburgh, while they could move the work around 
to the otlier plants and starve the men out at Pittsburgh? 

Dr. Eliot. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That would be justifiable? 

Dr. PlTJOT. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is all. 

Chairman AValsii. Commis.sioner Ballard says he would like to ask you 
some questions. 

Commissioner Ballakd. Doctor, there has come up a number of times — I 
think, this morning — in the questions of Commissioner l.ennon, perhaps, a 
confusion between the rijihts of workmen to require that their labor unions 
should have the entire right to M'ork ^ a certain way, and also the association 
of the professions, such as doctors and lawyers. Let me see if I have in my 
mind correctly tlie tlnnight. From what you stated in regard to colleges, wlien 
young men are graduated they take an examination, perhaps, before the State 
ixiard for their admission to the bar or admission to practice in the profes.slons. 
They may or may not join these associations of the bar or of the medical 
profession. Whether they do or do not, they are allowed to practice in that 
State wlierever they have taken out their proper license. Now, is that different 
at all, for instance, from, we will say, a stationary engineer? The law of the 
State might say that no man could run a stationary engine unless he had 
two years’ experience, and after that he should apply to the State and get a 
license. As I understand it, the labor union might say no man in the State 
shall run a stationary engine unless he al.so has a card in the stationary engi- 
neers’ union. Would you consider that an analogous case, where the medical 
or the legal profession have their associations? 

Dr. Eliot. No ; I do not. 

(kimmissioner Ballard. You approve of the one and not of the other, then? 

Dr. Eliot. Yes. 

Commissioner Ballard. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Comral.ssloner Garretson says he has a question ho would 
like to ask. 

Commissioner Garretson. Doctor, you have stated you believe In the organ- 
ization of men. You have criticized some features of labor organizations. I 
should be glad to have an expression from you on one point, if you feel free 
to give it. That Is, the officer of a labor union Is charged with an offense— 
we u'lll say it is ethical and immoral— accepting of a bribe or either embar- 
rassing an employer or of embarrassing the rival of an employer. 
that you would hold that an utterly Improper practice on his part? ; 

Dr.’ Eliot. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. Now, would you hold the union which he repre- 
sented responsible if, on proof of the fact, they fall^ to discipline him? Would 
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you hoM by that that tlipy assumed a responsibility for liis act or (?ave tacit 
approval to that line of conduct? i 

Dr. Eliot. I think they assume a moral responsibility. 1 do not know 
whether they assume a lepil responsibility or not. 

Commissioner Garuktson. Well, moral respon.sibility 
Dr. Eliot. I am not a lawyer. 

Commissioner Garhktson. Then, as stockholders in tlint union, they are ro- 
^ executives, unless tlicy nnply tlie 

Dr. hh.iOT. For Instance, if they reelect a man ^^ho has Imhui convicted of a 
crime, that .sort of thinjr 

Garretsox. They accept re.sponsibnity, then, for his former 
Dr. Eliot. They seem to mo to. 


Commis.sioner Gauretson. You do )iot believe in a doiihle standard of ethies 
for two sets of men? 

Dr. Eliot. No ; not at all. 


Commi.s.sioner Gauretso.x. ITow can the Rockefeller Foundation, as a holder— 
it being an artificial person under the law^ of New York, and tin' holder of 
a large amount of bond.s of the institution at Roosevelt -(w.ade that same moral 
responsibility for the acts of its (‘xecnti\es? 


Dr. Eliot. The trustees, the directors of the Rock('feller Foundation, have 
nothing wliate\ei to do \\itli the ac'ts of that ]»ai‘ti( nle.i* coimncrcial compunv 
which led to a great ^^u'ong and investors. TIk'v lia\c no coiine( ti(ai vith it 
whatever. 

Commissioner Garretson. Except that they (n\n the stu<*k? 

Dr. Eliot. The stoclc or bonds. 

Comrni.ssioner Garretson. I am using stock, not bonds. 

Dr. Eliot. Stock ; yes. Th(‘y have no connection. As .stockhohloi’s they have 
no control over the action of the real management of the company, where the 
dilRculty occurs. 

Commissioner Garretson. What control has the nuMulter of the hdvu* union 
over its oflicers, ex(‘ept as stockholders? 

Dr. Eliot. As I understand it, ihe menihers of a hnhor uiii«)n ^ot(' for their 
oificers. 

Commissioner Garretson. They do. 

Dr, Eliot. When they vote for othcers who have lioen convicted of crime, 
they take a serious moral responsibility. 

(kmmilssioner Garretson. IIow about those sloekhold(*rs In any coriioralion 
who vote for an officer who has been convicted of a crime, or give their proxies 
to a man they know will vote? 

Dr. Eliot. They will bring upon them an eiiual moral responsihilily if they 
know what they are doing. 

Commissioner Garretson. Then there is exactly the same responsibility hi'- 
tween the stockholder in one and a stockhojtler in llie other, the same moral 
responsibility? 

Dr. Eliot. Not nece.s.sarily. I think your statement covers loo much ground 
altogether. You say the “same” resiMinsihility. It is different. 

Commissioner Garretson. How can it he otherwise unless a proper qualifi- 
cation is attached to moral responsibility? 

Dr. Eliot. I do not think I see the hearing of tliat question. 

Commissioner Garretson. In other words, the stockholder In a million- 
dollar corporation, can he evade any moral re.sponslhility that the stockholder 
in a labor union, that has no assets exceiit what those individual stockholders 
pay In as dues— -can one evade the moral responsibility that the other can not? 

Dr. Eliot. SJjtill I do not see what analogy there is between the two cases. 

Commissioner Garretson. I do not care to press the question. 

Chairman Walsh. Dr. Commons would like to ask some questions. 

Commissioner Commons. You spoke of moral j’esiKiusibility? 


Dr. Eliot. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. Do you think that unions should be made legally 
i^e^^nslble in civil damages, we will say, in these cases where there is in any 
case' damage done to employers’ property? 

Dr. Eliot. Yes; I do. 

Commissioner Commons. How would you accomplish legal responsibility? 

Dr. Eliot. I aim not enough of a lawyer ; I am not a lawyer at all ; I should 
not luiow Just how to accomplish it. One method of accomplishing it has been 
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suggested, I think, incorporation of unions, in order that the union might be 
responsible as a person, just as an ordinary corporation is. I do not know 
whether there would be any other means. 

Commissioner Commons. But in general yon think it should be matle legally 
resix>nsible in civil damages? 

Dr. Eliot. I do; for injuries Inflicted by tlic oiflcers of unions. 

Comniis.sioiiei‘ C-ommons. By tlie oflicers of tlie iniions? 

Dr. Eliot. Certainly ; just like any other industrial boily. 

Conimlssioner Commons. Would you extend tliat responsibility to injury in- 
flicted l>y a strike? 

Dr. Eliot. Sucli as destruction of property, for instance? 

Commissioner Coaimons. No; just merely a strike as you Imve defined it. 

Dr. Eliot. No; I slionld not. If it was — tlie strike consi.sted merely in re- 
fusing to work for the empl(»yer concern. 

(k)nimissioner Commons. You made a distinction between a justiflabie and 
unjustiflable strike. 

Dr. Eliot. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. Would you exteml the responsibility to an iin- 
justiflable strike; could that be made legally responsible for an unjustiflable 
strike? 

Dr. Eltot. If that unjiLstifluble strike involvtxl injury to other persons? 

Commissioner Commons. Yes. 

Dr. Eliot. Or property? 

Commissioner (V)aimons. So tlmt if a justifiable sirike involved injury tliey 
would not then be held legally responsible in damages, according to your idea 
of what it should l)e? 

Dr. Eliot. Not for injury to the em))lo\ci’ whicli resulted simply from re- 
fusing to work for him. 

Commissioner Comajoxs. What v.-onld i)e jin unjiistilia!>le strike? Would 
a strike to oppose a union employee be unjnstitia!)h*V 

Dr. Eliot. I tliink so. 

Commissioner Coaimons. And a strike to have a nonunion man disclmrged 
would be unjust itia})le? 

Dr. Eliot. Certainly; because it interferes with Ins liberty. 

Commissioner Comaions. Wliat otlier sirikes would be unjustifiable? 

Dr. Eliot. Boycott strikes, 1 should say. 

Commissioner Coaiaions. Sympathetic sirikes? 

Dr. Eliot. Yes. 

Commissioner Coaiaions. And you would impose a ])enalty, a legal resfxjusi- 
bility In damages, on the unions for engaging in a symi>utlietic strike? 

Dr. Eliot. From which damage resulted? 

Commissioner Coaiaions. From wlilch damage resulted; yes, sir. W<‘uld 
you apply that also to the illustration that Mr. O'Connell mentioned with ref- 
erence to the Steel Corporation? 

Dr. Eliot. Ye^ ; any strike In support of a boy<*ott. 

Commissioner Comaions. Ami ,\ou would impose civil damage^, if damage 
was proved? 

Dr. Eliot. If damage was pro veil. 

Commissioner Coaiaions. Y'ou would carry the legal responsibility, then, in 
sucli form as would be elfective either, liy incorporation or otl»erwise, to all 
unjustifiable strikes? 

Dr. Eliot. I would. But I winild like to say tins in general with regard to 
the tendency of the questions to wliich I have been lately responding, that I 
have no faith whatever in law — legal action — as conducing to permanent iJulus- 
trlal peace. I do not believe that industrial peace can be arrived at by the 
present process, and that therefore I am hoping and looking for other meas- 
ures than those of legal resiKiusibllity, for instance, for tlie bringing on of real 
peace In our Industries. Such discussion as we liave been lately having has no 
great interest for me because I despair of arriving at the desirable conclusion, 
and the peaceful cooperation of capital and labor by any such process ns that 
which has been going on in this country for the last 25 yeai's, including all tlie 
legal contrivances. , / 

Commissioner Comaions. That Is based upon your Idea that they are' siroi^ly 
war measures? 

Dr. Buot. These are all war measures, and nothing else. 

Commissioner Commons. You would iieualize the unions for using these war 
measures? 
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Dr. Eliot. War measures — I would penalize the employers just as ranch if 
they used war measures. 

Commissioner Commons. Penalize both sides? 

Dr. Koot. Yes. 

Commissioner Cojumons. Would you apply this same rule to the uujustiUuble 
lockout? 

Dr. Eliot. Oh, yes. 

Commissioner Commons. If it damuKed the members of tin* union? 

Dr. Eliot. The unjustiliable lockout, I .suppose, is dama^^e. I slnmld think. 

Commissioner CoM^toNS. And to the black list? 

Dr. El[ot. The bluckli.st, I am not clear about. T not e\er Siam any 
efl'ec’tive bla( k list, and I do not know how that works. 

Chairman Walsh. Commi.ssioner Dullard overlooked one question he would 
like to ask you, Doctor. " 

Coiiimissionei’ Ballakd. Doctor, I had one otlicr question in mind to ask yon. 
You jruve us four thinj^s that you thought the imi(in perhaps did that they 
should not do. That if tliey would alaindon tliey nii;;;lit relieve some of the 
friction between the w'orkmen and the enqdojer. Have ^ou thought of, or 
liave you considered in your mind, anythin^j: tlnit tlie ernployiiur class in indiw- 
Irial wmrk, the owm'rs of maniifacturini? plants, cou’rl do tliat they slumld 
also eliminate from tlieii* i>reseut methods to relieve tlie friction between llumi- 
selves and their omployec.s? 

Dr. Eliot. Yes; 1 have some such thing.s in mind very clearly. 

Commissioner Dallahd. Would you mind tellinj? us .some of them? 

Dr. El loT. I think they .should invariably i)nK*ure the C(K)i)erati()u of llieir 
(Miiployees in the iiuinaf^einent ami discipline (*f the woj'ks, wliatever the works 
are. That has not been imicli practiced until latel.v. 

Commissioner Bai.t.xju). Do it tIiron.i,di the L^ruups <»f men wlm ai’e elected by 
the various groups of men in their employ, and meeting witli tiiose foremen or 
tho.se men .selected? 

Dr. Eliot. Yes; by the election on the part of the omployoes in suitable 
group.s of representatives in a committee of management and discipline in 
which same committee the (‘inplojers or the mun.agers are represented. 

Commissioner Ballard. Would y<m lot that committee of (miployees go so 
far as to request a share of the earnings of the company, a shai'O of the profits 
in addition to their wages? 

Dr. Eliot. That seems to me to he a .separate matter. T am a believer in 
the profit-sharing question pretty strongly, but that is soparnlo from coopera- 
tive management. 

Cliairniau IA'alsh. Commissioner Weinstock would like to ask a question or 
two. 

(Commissioner Wkinstock. Among the other things here that tliis commission 
are called upon to determine is as to wdietlier the gnmt found, ations, sucli as 
the KocUefolier Foundation, are a good or bad influence to society. Therefore 
we are inviting all the opinions, all tli(>se opinions we value^tbat we can get. 

Y^esterday at our hearing Dr. Holmes, pa'^tor of the First I’^nitarian ClmrciL 
expressed (’ortain views concerning tlie question of foundations. For your in- 
formation I would like to present to you his views and his opinion and to ask 
in how far you concur witli this i»oint <»f view’, 

Ueading from the reconI, this appears: 

“Q. If you were so fortiinale or unfortunate as to be the po.ssessor of 
$100, 000, (Hi) that vou w’anted to use for the common good, what would y<ni 
do?—A. I .should consider, sir, that I was confronteil by one of the most 
difficult problems that could confront any man. For the sake of my owm 
individual Integrity I ^shoul(l try as be.st I could to get rid of that $100,(H)0,0Of> 
and ray owra thought which comes at the moment here, I should want to phu’e 
it upon the Government, the representative of the people, to a.ssume that great 
responsibility, ns ^Ir. Koosevelt placed the $10, (MX) Nobel prize, not in his own 
hands or In any private personal concern, but in the hands of the Government. 
The fact that the Government did not know' liow’, or the Governraent or its 
citizens did not respond to that generous and wise gift, does no impugn, It 
seems to me, the wisdom of what was done. 

“ Q, ;You would, then, place the matter entirely out of your own hands and 
put the $100,000,000 into the hands of the emplo.vees of the Government?— A. 
I Should get rid of it just as quickly as I could. I feel that no man has a 
right to such a sum of money. 
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“Q. Would you have any strings tied to that gift of all the people?— A: I 
should hope not. I should, not believing it to be ethically right to have such 
a sum of money, want to be rid of that responsibility. 

“ Q. You would simply take this $100,000,000 and turn It over to Congress and 
say, ‘ Do with it what you consider best’? — A. I should hope — I should suppose 
I would think the matter over carefully, more carefully than I can at present ; 
but I think that is the thought I should have, and my object would be to 
get into the hands of the people the money they have produced. 

“ Q. You mean just put it in the common treasury just to be used for any 
purpose it wanted, or would you specify? — A. I might think it a matter of 
wisdom to specify. I do not think I should attach any binding condition, as 
Mr. Roosevelt did, that this money should be used for any particular in- 
dustrial benefits, or anything of that kind. 

“ Q. That is, you would do it without qualification ns to the use of the gift? — 
A. Qualifications of recommendation rather than perhaps insistence or dicta- 
tion, 

“ Q. That is, in the nature of suggestions? — A. Yes; in the nature of sug- 
gestions as a donor to a college might say, ‘ I would like to have this use<l 
for books or for scholarships or for a library ; but if it can be used better, use 
it as you see fit.’ 

“ Q. Well, if Congress should see fit to take your $100,000,000 and simply put 
it into the common treasury, and to use it for operating expenses, within u 
very brief time that $100,000,000 would disappear and comparatively little per- 
manent good might flow from it. Would you think that would be wise? — A. 
Why, it probably would disappear in serving the Interests of the people. The 
fact that it went back into those interests would not in itself, it seems to me, 
he an ill. I can imagine the Government might well expend it for purposes 
that I was not at all ccmcerned with, such as the Army and Navy, for example; 
but if I made the gift under those conditions I should have to take the result. 

“ Q. But I take it if you had this vast sum of money, if you were burdened 
with it, that you would naturally want to use it for the most permanent good, 
so that the largest number of your follows might be helped, not temporarily, 
but that it might he used as a means for continuing to aid those who were 
worthy of being aided?— A. What right, sir, have I to assume that I have 
any knowledge as to what is the highest permanent good for this country? 

“ Q. Well, we have a right to assume that you ought to have more than 
average knowledge as to what is the highest permanent good, because the 
country lias given you the benefit of its better educational resources and as- 
sumes, for example, that you are using that intellectual development in the 
common interests, and therefore you ought to know more than most of us 
and that money should he exi^endcd so that it will result in the host good and 
to the greatest number. Yon are an educator, you are an uplifler, and therefore 
we have a right to expect more from you than from some of the rest of us.— 

I should feel that those advantages, If they exist, sir, should he used for the 
exertion of the stnengest kind of personal influence as a jnemher of the com- 
munity; hut not as to the dictation, to the administration of such boundless, 
stupendous source of power as is contained in $100,000,000.” 

Would you he good enough, Doctor, to tell us in how far you are in agree- 
ment with ’Dr. Holmes’s attitude? 

Dr. Eliot. I agree with him in thinking it is a grave responsibility to be the 
possessor of $100,000,000, and If I had it I should want to get rid of 11 ; but I 
do not agr^ with him, I suppose, so far as I can judge his sentiments from this 
reading, in thinking that the Government is the strongest agency for admin- 
istering money which Is intended to promote the public welfare. We have 
seeq in Germany a large amount of money used by the Government with the 
intent to promote the public goiwl, but, although that money was used with Im- 
mense intelligence, it does not w^em to have conducted the German people to a 
fortunate state of mind. Now, free governments, on the other hand, have long 
relied, and,.! think are going to rely, on two different modes of promoting the 
public welfare ; one Is by the expenditure of the public welfare of money raised 
by taxation from private property, and the other is what I may call the corpora- 
tion method of using large suras of money for the promotion of human 
The fi^eer governments have already relied on both these methods, and mow jkud 
more on the second, and I think that we are likely to do the same. We have 
done it already with one of the chief means for promoting the public welfare, 
and that is education. Education In this country has been conducted In a 
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measure-by chartemi corporallons or 
u *^^**?^ trustees estaBlIshed under the public law. and I believe that on the 
® of t>‘e public welfare through such chartered educational 

ana religious corporations has been more offectivelv promoted than bv the 
governmental agencies. And I suppose this will be the case in the future as 
well as in the past ; and moreover, I believe that such corporations in the 
training of men and the management of such corporations, is a very great re- 
free institutions in general, and an extraordinary enforcement 
of free institutions and public liberty, and therefore I hope for a prolongation 
of the great service of these corporations, dependent on public law and de- 
pendent also in a great many respects on publicity of their actions toward the 
public, I look for their continuance and a great development of their services 
and I seem to differ from my friend, Dr. Holmes, in this expectation. ’ 

Commissioner Weinstock. You do not, then, in common with Dr. Holmes 
regard great foundations as a menace to society? ’ 

^ ^ service of such corporations all ray 

life, I may say; and my testimony may not he regarded as Impartial. But I 
have never known a clmritable or educational corporation to do anything which 
threatened the welfare or the liberties of the American people. I "have had no 
observation of any such corporation— <>f any such attempts. And I have, on 
the other hand, seen a great deal of the activity and intelligent promotion of the 
public welfare by such corporations. There is in them, so far as my ex- 
perience teaches me, not only no menace, but a very great hope for the Re- 
public. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you know of any wiser or any better or any 
more effective way that Mr. Rockefeller, for example, could have used hl» 
hundred million of dollars than by creating the foundation? 

Dr. Eliot. The Rockefeller Foundation is the largest and freest attempt to do 
permanent good in the world, not only in this country, but in the world, that I 
have ever heard of or known anything about— In any country. And in its 
management it is absolutely free. To use the common expression, there are no 
strings to it at all, and fts purpose .seems to be just that which is expressed in 
its fundamental deed of trust. It is for the l)enefit of mankind without regard 
to race, cast, or religion, I hav(‘ been a member of the board only for about a 
year. I was not one of the original members, but through all 1 have seen of it, 

I should describe it as the most a<lmirable charity that I have ever known any- 
thing about. And by “ admirable ” I mean wise in its objects and effective in its 
organization. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What is your comment on the criticism or the sng- 
gestion that has been offered by some that the State should have a voice in the 
management of a foundation of that clmract(‘r? 

Dr. Eliot. By “ a voice ” you mean a representation in its board of directors? 
(''ommissioiii>r Weinstock. Yes. 


Dr. Eliot, I liave known of several trusts of this general nature in which 
the State had a voice. For Instance, the Massachusetts General Hospital 
in Boston. That is a very valuable trust and has been of enormous benefi- 
cenco. Now the management really is in what may be called the hands of 
private citizens, but the State is represented on the board; and I dare say 
that that representation has been useful, becaust* the public has Telt that it 
has been represented in the board, and the hospital has worked all over the 
State, and, indeed, accepts patients from all over New England, But this 
has been the experience of that particular charity. The State’s representatives 
in the board are never active. Tliey have plenty of good will, but, as a matter 
of fact, they are not active, and the business of the corporation is done by the 
other members. Nevertheless that representation in that particular trust" may 
liave been useful. Whenever, In my experience, ex-officio members are put 
into a trust they are liable to be so much occupied with their other duties that 
they do not get time to attend to the trust in which they are ex-officio members. 

Commissioner Lennon. Your opinion, then, I gather, Doctor, isi, that State 
representation on the board would prove inefficient? 

Dr, Eliot. In that sense that the ex-officio members appointed by the State 
would not be able to take part, active part, In the work of the charity, the 
hospital, or whatever It was. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Therefore I take it that you would regard it 
as comparatively of little restraining value? 

t 
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Dr. Eliot. Prcci^iely. I do tliiuk it has a very moderate luflueuce eltiier In 
rcfitraining value or in the commanding of public confidence. But then, It 
may not be the same In the future as it has been in the past. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Taking up the question of the labor problem. 
Doctor, do you think that organized capital should recognize and deal with 
organized labor? 

Dr. Eliot. I do recognize it, surely. Deal with it in what sense? 

( 'ommissiouer AVkinstoik. establish contractual relations? 

Dr. Eliot. Oh, yes; certainly. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You tliiiik It should? 

Dr. Eliot. Yes. 

(kimmisslouer Weinstock. If you were an employer you would recognize 
and deal with organized labor? 

Dr. Elio'p. Certainly, in the sense of holding communion with them; but I 
ought to add that I have never been an employer. 

Commissioner \\'eixstock. Sliould the funds of organizcnl liilxu* be placed 
witliin the reach of the law when labor unions become lawbreakers? 

Dr. Eliot. Should tliey— that is, is it right? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Y'es; that is, is it right morally and should it be 
made legally .so? 

Dr, Eliot. It swms to me so. 

Commissioner Wetxstoi ic To hold the unions responsilde for their illegal 
acts? 

Dr. Eliot. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In answering questions .submitteil by some of my 
fellow commissioners, you stated, among other things, that you regard It as 
unethical and unwise to elect or to reelect ofiicers of their organizations con- 
victed of crime. Do you know of any Instances wliere tliat has been done — 
u’hore unions have elei'ted or reelecteil officers who have hvvn convicted of 
crime? 

Dr. Eliot. “Xo” is ratlior a strong word. I only have sucli knowledge as 
one gutliers from the publicathuLS of the moment. Those publications luive 
given me the impression that, in regard to the dynamiting convictions, the 
unions reelected men who hud been eonvicted. 

C/Oinmissioner Weinstock. You have reference to the case of Jolui Ryan, 
president of the Structural Iron Workers? 

Dr. Eliot. That is one of tliem. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you regard that as a mistake on the part of 
organized labor? 

Dr. Eliot. I regard that as .something worse than a mistake. 

Commi.ssioner Weinstock. How would you descrii)e it? 

Dr. Eliot. As a serious moral offense against the community a.s a whole. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I gatlier also, from wliat you said, Doctor, that 
you regard the greatest enemies of organizetl labor to be within the ranks 
of organized lal>or rather than witlioiit the ranks of organized labor ; and I 
inferred from that, and, If my inference is in errm* I will be glad to have 
you correct It, that you regard a unionist as an enemy to labor if he becomes 
a lawbreaker in the so-called Interest of unions? 

Dr. Eliot. I do; but that Is not precisely my point of view when I say that. 
The boycott and the limitation of output by union lal)or are injurious to the 
workmen themselves — to tlie members of the unions themselves. That Is rather, 
perhaps, going to the bottom of things, but I believe that whatever injures 
the prospect of a man for happiness in this world is a wrong thing to him; 
and have we not all seen that the conditions of the laboring men of our country 
who belong to unions make It impf»ssible for them to be happy. They can not 
be happy In their work — their dally work — and no one of us could ever be 
happy in working under such limitations as the unions prescribe. Take, for 
examine, the limitations of the output. Now, no ambitious, energetic, zealous 
man can be happy or contenteil even under conditions of a limited output. 
Tliat condition alone makes it impossible for him to have a liappy life. And 
that Is what I mean by saying that the conditions Imposed on labor by the 
unions are seriously injurious to the men themselves, and that is the worst 
wrong that the unions do, in my opinion, the lujury that they Inflict on their 
own members. Therefore, my reply to your question, sir, would be tliat these 
policies of the unions are unhappy to the Inst degree, and, therefore, Injurious 
not only to the unions but to the entire community. 
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Commissioner Weinsto^jk. I gather from what you say, Doctor, that your 
conception of one of the causes that lead to human happiness is (levelopmeiit 
of the individual to his highest efficiency? That is, tiie highly efliclent indi- 
vidual is naturally more happy than the inefficient individual or tlie individual 
whose efficiency has been stunted and blunted? Do I understand you correctly? 

Dr. Eliot. T’hat is what I believe, most assuredly. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And therefore anything that tends to niinimlze 
the efficiency of the individual is harmful to the individual? 

Dr. Eliot. Precisely. And that is the only conclusion to wliich any man 
can come whose life has bwn spent in education. Tlie whole ol»Je<’t of education 
Is to develop the individual to his higiiest capacity, not only for production, 
but for enjoyment and happiness, and that Is what these unions cut all their 
members olf from. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I take it, then, Doctor, if jou and I were unionists 
and the union should say to us you shall do so much and no more, thus mini- 
mizing our efficiency, it would be an enemy in disguise? 

Dr. Eliot. Not much disguised, I should say. I never wtmld consent to worli 
under suoh conditions, and there has iie\er hc'en a moment in my life when 
I w’oiild have consented to work under sueh conditions, and that I believe to bi* 
true of most vigorous and independent men. 

Commissioner Weins'jock. You speak also of the fact llial in your Judgment 
industrial p(‘ace can not be arriveil at by present methods. Whal do you re- 
gard as a W(‘ak spot in tlie present methoil? 

Mr. Eliot. The present methods are fight — ^lioth sides. I can look fm- no 
permanent peace out of such conditions. Ami peace to me means condition.s 
of community happiness and of personal happiness. 

Commissioner Weins'I'Ock. Well, what methods would you sulxtilule for the 
method of fight? 

Dr. Eliot. Publicity, cooperative management, and iirofit sharing in great 
variety. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I gnllHU*, tiien, tliat you are a bi'liever in the 
wisdom of industrial democracy? 

Dr. PhAoi’. Entirely — in a jiropcr seiisis In a proper sense. 

(jornmissioner Weinstock. That is, jou would give labor a voice In indus- 
trialism? 

Dr. Eliot. In the management; yes, sir — in general, and in discipline. 

Commissioner Weinstock, From .^our (»l)scrvation, Doctor, what do you 
think Ig the pre.sent tendency? Is the tendency, so far as you can see, for a 
higher degree of industrial ix‘ace or f<»r a lesser degree of industrial peace? 

Dr. Eliot. I have not been able to make out the tendency. As I think I 
have said before, up to thri'e or four years ago I thought that the tendency 
was to conflniied fighting without rx^ai'c. Imt latterly 1 have begun to think 
that there are a good many force.s making toward pe.aceful adjustments. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you or do you not believe, Doctor, that much 
of the industrial friction that has taken place in this country In more recent 
years is due very largely to luisundorstamllng — largely to the fart that each 
side looks at the situation through one eye in the place of looking at the situa- 
tion through both eyes 

Dr. Eliot (interrupting). Yes, sir. 

Commissioner AVeinstock {<*ontinuing). Due to the fact that the one side 
does not put itself In the other fellow's place? 

Dr. Eliot. I think that is part of It — ignorance on both sides of the other 
fellow’s feeling, and also of human nature in general. Put I am afraid there 
is another serious difficulty, and that is the demonstration and manifestation 
of Intense selfl.shness on both sides — the manifestation of selfishness Ixdng most 
acute, I should say, on the side of labor. 

Chairman Walsh, I have been aked to a.sk you a few questions. Doctor, 
which I will put to you now. First, with respect to the economic doctrine 
bearing on the tariff, ' What has been the prevailing doctrine of those business 
interests of New England from whose resources the fund of Harvard College 
have been largely drawn? 

Dr. Eliot. Some of tbe fund— no very large proportion— of Harvard College 
came in before the tariff question arose in this country. We have seventeenth- 
century and eighteenth-century funds. The gi-eater part of them have come 
in the nineteenth century and the twentieth. In the nineteenth century I 
should say that a ^considerable portion of the funds came from men who had 
been believers In protection. 
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Chairman Walsh. And what has been the characteristic doctrine of Har- 
vard College economists on the same subject? 

Dr. Eliot. There has been no characteristic doctrine on the subject of pro- 
tection or the tariff in Harvard College. We never had a professor of political 
economy until 1870-71, I think, and since that time we have had four or five 
professors at work at the same time. There has never been an agreement of 
opinion among them on the tariff. The professor that gave a quarter part 
of his lime to political economy before 1870 was an extreme protectionist, and 
he taught protection quite actively, with the result that among his disciples 
a good many free traders were developed. But then In general Harvard Col- 
lege enjoys a very great degree of freedom, both on the part of the teachers 
and upon the part of the students on all subjects, I may say. 

(.Miairman Walsh. One other question. Following the line of your testimony 
that the boycott was never justified, this question has been handed to me: 

If strikers of one shop were to announce to the public that the products 
that were being manufactured in a nonunion shop were being manufactured 
under exactly the same insanitary conditions under which they struck and In 
whlcli the pul)Ilc is deeply concerned, would you call that a justifiable boycott? 

Djp. P^aaoT. So far as giving to the public this information, entirely so. That 
is merely an element, as I understand it, in publicity — publicity of the existing 
conditions. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Ballard says he has one other question he 
would like to ask you. 

Commi.ssioner Bali. van. Doctor, I w’as afraid tliere w^as a slight misunder- 
standing occurred, and I would like to have you clear it up, and tiiat is this: 
Do you consider the responsibility of a stockholder in a corporation the same 
as the responsibility of a landholder? Do you see any dilfcrence in the re- 
sponsibilities of those tw'o methods of owmershij)? 

Dr. Eltot. Yes: I do. 

Commissioner Ballard. If then, for instance, one of your foundations held 
bonds in an industrial corporation, you might not feel any responsibility, 
wiiereas if it bold stock you might feel some resjionsibllity. The questions 
that Commissioner Garrotson brought out, I am afraid, left you or your ex- 
pressions a little confused in that regard. 

Dr. Eliot. Tlie resfionsibility of a .stockholder, so far as my observation goes, 
is limited to a choice of the directors. Now, the bondholders have not any 
such responsibility as that. They have nothing to do with it. Therefore It 
seems to mp tlie responsiliility of the bondholder is really different from the 
responsibility of the stockholder. Is that what yon meant? 

Commissioner Ballard. Yes; I thouglit there was a little confusion. 

Cliitlrman Wat.sh. Commissioner Welnstock, T believe, has a question. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Just one more question, Doctor, if you will bear 
with me. Ueferring to the question of foundations, if you bad all the wealthy 
men of the country assembled before you and were discussing with them the 
wlse.st way to use their w-calth, would you or not advi.se tliein to follow the 
example of Mr. Rockefeller, Mr. Carnegie, and otlier.s and to establish founda- 
tions to be used for the common good? 

Dr. Eliot. I should not know any Ixdter advice to give them. All methods of 
using great sums of money for the public welfare, to do good with in perma- 
nent ways, are difllcult — very difficult. I have never seen as much care used In 
setting up large funds for the permanent benefit of the public as in the case 
of the Rockefeller Foundation, in the s<mse of the public or in the sense of the 
whole world. I have never .seen greater care exercised than in tbo.se cases of 
the disposition of the permanent benefit to the people of the great sums of 
money such as have come into the hands of the Rockefeller family. 

Chairman Walsh. You may be excused permanently now% Doctor, and we 
are very thankful to you for your testimony. 

We will now stand adjourned until 2 o’clock, to meet in this room at 2 o’clock 
sharp. 

(Whereupon, at 12.30 o’clock p. ra. of this Friday, January 29, 1915, a recess 
was taken until 2 o’clock p. m.) 
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AFTEB W:CE8S — 2 P. M. 

Chairman Walsh. The house will be In order, please, and we will proceed. 

Mr. John Hays Hammond. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN KAYS HAMMOND. 

Chairman Walsh. State your name, jdease. 

Mr. Hammond. John Hays Hammond. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your place of residence? 

Mr. Hammond. Gloucester, Mass. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your business? 

IMr. Hammond. Engineering. 

Chairman Walsh. I believe some questions were submitted to you by tliis 
commission, Mr. Hammond? 

Mr. Hammond. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you prepared aiiswtTS to the same? 

Mr. Hammond. Yes ; Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you prefer to just read tlie questions and answers, 
Mr. Hammond? 

Mr, Hammond. I think I would, Mr. Cliairman. 

(iiairman Walsh. Please do s<», then, and I w’ouUl suggest that you pitch 
your voice a little higher for tlie reason that it is ditTieult for some of the 
commission to hear and also the auditors in the rear of tlie room. 

Mr. Hammond. I will do so; but in presenting tliis statement I wish to 
absolve any of my associates in tlie National Civic F(‘(leration for any expres- 
sion of views tliat I give, I am chairman of the industrial, economic depart- 
ment, and I have not consulted with tJiem as to the statements I make, and it 
is therefore only fair to state tliat. ]\loreover, as I shall touch on some sub- 
jects w'hich may not be very popular, I wish to stale very emphatically that I 
liave no connection wliatsoever wdth any trusts, directly or indirectly, nor have I 
ever had, nor am I interested in a protective tariff, hut on the contrary my 
interests are elsew'here. I only state this to give a little credibility to my 
position in making statements tliat may seem in conflict with them. 

Now, as to tlie question of responsibility of stockholders and directors, I 
w'ould state that the stockholders of corporations are only remotely responsible 
for the labor conditions wlih'li exist in it and for tlie social conditions which 
are produced, since the stockholders delegate their responsibility to a board 
of directors of their choosing. It would obviously be impossible for stock-, 
holders to be conversant with the details of operation of a corporation, and 
it W'ould be impracticable for them to exercise administrative functions. 
Directors are responsible for the gem'ral policy of corporations and are 
specially responsible f<tr the executixes whom they select to conduct Its opera- 
tion; but the responsibility directly falls uiion the manager as far as the labor 
conditions of the corporation are concerned. The general labor policy may be 
determined by the board of directors, ami shouhl be determined by tlie board 
of directors, but the details us \o the carrying on of this policy must be left 
to the nmuager, w'ho, from a constant and intimate connection with the labor 
conditions arising in the operation of the corporation, is more competent to 
determine the details of tlie labor prohlems than tlie directors of tlie corpora- 
tions. 

As a matter of fact, no high-class manager would submit to the constant 
dictation by the directors of a corporation as to the details of administration, 
which are often responsible for tlie beginning of labor troubles. Moreover, in 
the interest of all concerned, stockholders, directors, and w'nge earners them- 
selves, the manager should he experienced in handling labor, one thoroughly 
conversant with labor conditions and especially with local labor conditions, and 
he must be backed up by his board of directors to be able to carry out the 
general policy of the corporation; but there should be a managing director 
to keep the other directors in close touch, by personal visits to the property, 
of conditions there. The directors, or some committee of directors, should be 
compelled In the ca.se of labor disturbances to make a personal visit to the 
property and acquaint tlienuselves with the actual conditions. The directors 
of corporations rarely have had the kind of experience necessary to qualify 
them to deal dliectly with lalxir conditions, their activities having been con- 
fined as a rule to the financial management of corporations, and in that sphere 
men of ability, experience, and high standing are required to protect the inter- 
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ests of the stockholders and to so finance the coriwratlons ns <o enable the 
manager to carry out his work under those advantageous conditions ; and this 
in turn should result in more steady employment and better wages for tlie 
employees. 

Every successful manager knows the importance of establishing good rela- 
tions between the management an<l the employees and that it is bad business — 
it does not pay — to have seething discontent among the employees. For that, 
if for no other reason, a good manager would endeavor to win tlie confidence 
and respect of his employees by giving tliem fair treatment, able and resolute 
management, and by showing a [>ersonal ‘nterest in their welfare. These are 
the underlying comlitions that exist between stockholders, the executives of a 
corporation, and employees; but, of course, in practice the per.sonal equation 
comes into play. Often the local managers are hamperefl by unreasonable 
and unwise intereference by the directors, the effect of which is to discredit 
them with the employees and to weaken their authority. On the other hand, 
the managers themselves are too often unreasonable and arbitrary and are 
directly responsible for well-founded discontent, which may develop into labor 
troubles. Tlien, tw, managers have often to deal with unreasonai)le employe<^s 
who have i)ecome disaffected beeaiisc of the pernicious activities of labor 
agitators. Very much of the trouble between corporations and the employees 
is caused by tlie walking delegate and tliis is especially so where the dominat- 
ing element among the employees Is foreign labor, ignorant as to American 
labor and social conditions. Such a situation is often aggravated by the 
political demagogue, who plays his selfish role in abetting the labor agitator 
in onler to secure the labor vote. There is no doulit also tliat the responsibility 
for this condition very often lies with the large corporations, which have for 
selfisli purposes einploye<l an undue percentage of the kind of labor to which 
I have referred because of the lower wages paid, to the exclusion of higher- 
grade labor, which, having beem elevated to tlie higher standards of American 
living and citizensliifi, rcHpiire higher wages to maintain those standards. 
I regard a policy of that kind on the part of corporations as not only eulpablG 
but shortsighted, and one which will always he costly in the end. If we are 
to build np responsible citizenship in this country we can not lo\\t*r the stand- 
ards of living of tile wage earner. Unless the great protected industries of 
this country can pay an adequate wage they should not be accorded the liene- 
fits of a protective tariff. This is good civics, good business, as well as 
humanitarlanism. 

As to the broad question of unemployment, the underlying causes are economic, 
but there are other factors wiiich accentuate and sometimes determine condi- 
tions locally. The question of supply and demand is, of course, basic. It is 
unfortunate that the solution of great problems of this country, purely (^onomlc 
in character, is not always dis.socinted from politics. lycglslation dealing witli 
the tariff, the currency, the trusts, and other economic subjects vital to the 
welfare of the entire Nation is in a large measure determined on strictly political 
lines, Indeed is often determined by .superficial orators on the political stump in 
times of a heated campaign, ratlier than by the deliberations of business men in 
boards of traile. 

One of the most important adverse factors in the problem of the unemployeil 
is the “briefless” lawyer who, despite an absolute lack of exi^erlence in busi- 
ness aflfair.s of any kind whatsoever, is selected to legislate on economic problern.s 
of national import. But the self-centered business njan is In a large measure 
responsible for this condition, because of his failure to take an interest in 
civic and political affairs. This condition is due to the fact that at one time 
in our political lilstory sonm great cori>orntlons, by generous contributions to 
campaign funds, were able to elect legislators w^ho would attend to matters of 
legislation for them. Fortunately for the country and, indeed, for the corpora- 
tions them.selves, this order has change<i, and large corporations would now be 
perfectly satisfied to receive only what is due them under equitable laws. But 
the pendulum has swung too far in the other direction, and political dema- 
gogues, taking advantage of the unpopularity of corporations, which some 
years ago was in a large measure deserved, because of their reprehensible 
practices, are still at times making political capital out of this circumstance by 
promoting, anticorporation legislation. 

As bearing on the question of unemployment, one of the economic lessons 
taught by the present European war Is the complete vindication of the fiscal 
policy which has resulted in the building up and expansion of our great national 
Industries. We learn more clearly than ever the Interdependence of our in- 
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dustrl^; the total cloponflenoe, for example, of that jrreat industry of n?:rioulture 
on the prosperity of the manufacturing industry, for in the manufacturing cen- 
ters It finds Its best market. We learn the imiK)rtnnce of all of our industries 
to the extensive classes employed in our great transportation systems, in our 
agencies of ilistribntion, etc., and we must conclude, therefore, that (he keynote 
of our economic and fiscal legislation must ever be to preserve unimpaired the 
Integrity of our home Industries and the purchasing power of our domestic 
markets. 

With a rapidly increasing population we obviously must ('xt(‘ml our indiistrie.s, 
but we must neverthole.ss not lose sigld of the fact that overextension Inevitably 
causes depression in times of business recession. Indeed, authorities agree that 
we are now rapidly approaching the limit — that is to say, the point of satura- 
tion — in our doniestic markets, at least in so far as present demnnds under 
normal conditions are concerned. It is obvious, therefore, that we must either 
curtail the capacity of our factories, which would result in throwing out of 
employment millions of wage earners, and the flis(»rganizatIon of compl omenta ry 
industries as well, or we must depend ui^»n the exploitation of foreign markets 
for the relief of our congested home industries. 

In competing with foreign markets we are to meet our groat trade rivals, 
who have by years of exp<Tienco and by the ex[>endlture of colossal sums ob- 
tained a foothold more or less firm in tlie markets we seek, Tlierefore, to suc- 
cessfully compete with tliese nallons we must secure for oin*selves every advan- 
tage that can be derived from llie most eMicient exploitation of (uir national 
industries, fostered by constructive legislation at borne, and promoted by able 
commercial diplomacy abroad. Tills has been the policy of Germany, and its 
success is evidenced by the unparalleled strides .she has made In the develop- 
ment of her gi’eat foreign commerce. 

Economics is too often subordinated to politics. The vehement attacks of onr 
Government on corporations, Indiscriminatel.v impeaching tlie integrity of cor- 
porate practices — I say Indiscriminately — and of our business men, has not only 
prejudiced our position as exporters in foreign markets, but 1ms increased the 
difiiculty of obtaining in foreign financial centers eaidtal for our industrial 
needs. Tliis has a far-reaching consequence, having regard to tlie fact that we 
have borrowed from abroad upwards of five billions of dollars for the develop- 
ment of our home industries. It is by our excess of exports that we are able 
to pay the Interest on this large sum, ami to gradually wipe out this in- 
debtedness. 

There has been much unintelligent prejudice, imnly inspired for polirical pur- 
poses, against what we call “ big business,” but the people of the country should 
be convinced that unless our In(Iustri(‘s can l>e developed on large-scale produc- 
tion, as is the practic*e of our European rivals, we will bo seriously handicapped 
in our quest for foreign markets, het^aii'^i* of tlie inevitably higher cost of pro- 
duction at home. England permits, France encourages, and Germany fre- 
quently compels combinations, wliicli inure to the advantage of clieap produc- 
tion and the country’s export traiie. 

One of the essentials of efficiency in production Is industrial peace. This is 
too large a .subject to dlscus.s at present, hut, while realizing the eomplexity of 
the problem, I do not believe that I am too opllmistie in expressing flie opinion 
that the relations between employer and employee are belter t()-day than for 
many years past. The employer is recognizing the justice and the advantage, 
when properly conducted, of tlie principle of collective bargaining, and bofli 
employer and employee recognize more than e\er their intcrdeiiendence and 
their reciprocal obligations as well, and with tlie spirit of fair jday that gen- 
erally prevails, and must ultimately prevail, we have every reason to believe 
that the labor agitators, on the one huml. and the unreasonable employer«, 
many of them on the other, will soon become less serious obstacles to industrial 
peace generally. 

While I am opposed to the principle of the closed shop, believing it lo be 
thoroughly un-American, I nevertheless strongly favor labor organizations 
when the leadership is in the hands of the best class of labor lenders, and I 
believe that employers of labor w’ould do w'ell to sujmnrt labor organizations 
of that kind to prevent the growth of organizations of the radical stripe. 

I do not believe that there are any Irreconcilable differences of an “irre- 
pressible conflict ” between capital and labor. ^Miile it may be true that both 
are not equally benefited by the maintenance of industrial peace, it is true 
that they both are greatly hurt by Industrial w’arfare. I believe that if the 
managers of corporations w’ould more generally take into their confidence their 
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employees ns to the business necessities and as to the disastfoiis effect of 
adverse legislation to their business, they would not only stimulate the interest 
of the employees in their work, but also enlist their support and influence 
against injurious legislation. It is necessary for managers of corporations to 
impress upon employees that they are “ In the same boat,” and for their own 
safety they both should oppose either political demagogues or selfish labor agi- 
tators “ rocking the boat.” 

One of the great labor problems is efficiency. Some years ago America 
enjoyed a gi-ent advantage in industry — the superiority of American labor in 
respect of its productivity — compared with the labor of other countries. Un- 
fortunately we now enjoy that advantage only in a limited measure, owing 
to the improvement in the standard of foreign labor through vocational edu- 
cation, scientific training, and especially owing to the introduction into those 
countries of improved machinery, for the gi-eat part of American design or 
manufacture. Therefore, if vve are to compete with foreign countries, ami at 
tlie same time maintain the higher wages of the American wage earner, we 
must attain the liighest possible efficiency of labor without, of course, the 
imposition of the ‘‘ speeding-np ” system, which is in all respects objectionable. 

I believe that American industry would be greatly benefited by the extension 
of vocational training, for those who directly supervise labor and for a more 
general scientific training for the higher officials tliemselves, and, indeed, for 
the directors of corporations. 

It is said that ” he is idle who is not best employed.” There are certainly 
a lot of misfits not only in industry but In all branches of human activities, 
because of the fact that they were not properly sorted out in their collegiate 
training. The more scientifically trained leaders of industry there are the 
more men will b^ added to the producing and taken away from the nonproduc- 
ing class of the community. I believe that it is a misforune for the country 
and adds to tlie minibor of the unemployed that the universities are yearly 
turning out an overproduction of nonproducers, who crowd into the already 
oongesto<l so-called '‘polite professions.” Graduates of technical schools would 
be a fur better asset to the Nation. 

The people of the country, of all, classes, Irrespective of political affiliations, 
are beginning to recognize tlie fact that politicians have, in a large measure, by 
tlielr imliscriniinate attacks on national industries, created a lack of confidence, 
which has contributed to periods of depression. For that reason there is to-day 
a strong revulsion of feeliiig throughout the country against the attitude of sUch 
legislators, and I believe we have every reason to hope that the compelling force 
of enlightened pulillc opinion will in the future result In legislatioil facilitating 
rather than has hitlierto been the case, obstructing the processes of Industrial 
development, while at the same time adequately safeguarding the interests of 
the State, community, and individual. There will always be social unrest — not 
often, it is to be hoped — in tlie form of accentuated discontent, but due to a 
natural ami commendable desire fur social bettenmMit, a perfectly normal and 
healtliy aspiration, which makes for progress unless It is stimulated by the 
pernicious activity of designing and unscrupulous Individuals, or unless It is 
repressed by selfish, greedy employers of labor until it becomes abnormal 
and radical and tlien attempts to progress by revolution ratlier tlmn by 
evolution. 

I believe that many strikes ami lockouts could be prevented by boards of 
mediation if these boards were composed of men wiio commanded the respect 
and confidence of the community. An impartial report, made public, by a 
board of high character on tlie issues In controversy between the employer and 
employee would so crystallize public seJitlment on the merits of the controversy 
as to make it unprofitable for whichever side is adjudged In the wrong by the 
board to continue the strike or lockout in defiance of public opinion. It would 
enable the public to judge between good employers and bad employers and good 
labor organizations and bud organizations, and to be able to discriminate in 
that \vay Is advantageous to employer, employee, and the public. 

“Do the existing private and public agencies deal adequately with these 
problems?” 

I do not believe that existing private and public agencies deal adequately 
with these problems. I favor a national employment bureau to facilitate the 
distribution of labor and to prevent Its congestion In certain centers* whhih, 
of course, is the direct cause of unemployment at that point 
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It i« better for the job to hunt tlie man tlian for the man to hunt the job. It 
is better to have too few men than are necessary for present reciuirenients of 
labor, than to have a surplus of labor and men go unemployed and hungry. 

Furthermore, I believe that every wage earner in the country capable of 
working and willing to work is entitled to employment, and that our immigra- 
tion laws should have this imiwrtant matter in view. To assure the employ- 
ment of these wage earners would not, I believe, be a very difficult problem, 
as the surplus labor would occur only at rare intervals, in which case the 
Federal Government should provide employment, rather than have self-respect- 
ing and deserving wage earners become objects of charity. 

This I know is contrary to the laiss<‘z faire theory of economics, hut Is, never- 
theless, a prerequisite to removing just causes of' social unrest; for I believe 
that the criterion of good government should l)e the degree attained in the 
prevention and alleviation of misery, rather than in the promotion of pros- 
perity. Great national wealth, even though it be widely distributed, insuring 
general prosperity, is by no m(*ans imlicative of good government If there exist 
in the community in which we live preventable or remediable distress among 
any considerable number of its citizens. 

“ Do the large resources of endowed foumlations constitute a possible menace? 
If so, what regulation or supervision is desirable?” 

I do not believe that any menace exists which can not be obviated by making 
public the object and tlie operations of tlic fonndalioji. There can Ik» no doubt 
that such foundations have contributed inestimable service to the welfare of 
tlio people generally, and that many of the larg(‘r foundations ure iiuinaged 
very much more efficiently than many ]*rivate cluirities. the direction of which 
is more or less desultory. They are, as a rule, comlucted by men of achieve- 
ment and not by place seekers. 

I have no sympathy with stimulated discontent, and I believe all capitalists 
who are not animated sohOy l>y eonsi<leralions of preseni cxfjodieiic.v, but who, 
having ordinary provision, must recognize the fact that the safety valve upon 
which the, country must depend for industrial peace is the opportunity for the 
wage earner to earn a livelihood f<»r himself and family according to the 
American standards of living, and, moreover, to l\ave the opportunity for 
advancement provided he possesses clmracter, aiulity, ami energy, and is 
willing to make tlie personal sacrifices always essential to success. 

Profit sharing undoubtedly is an important step in the solution of this 
problem. It should not Imve any of tlie taint of charity, but should be in- 
corporated in tlie wage to which the wage earner is entitled. 

Safety devices in industry, proper sanitation, (dc., I regard as a part of the 
mechanism of industrial operations and not a conct'ssion to the welfare of the 
wage earners. 

Employers of labor sliould anticipate its just demands and not be compelled 
to make unreasonable concessions to labor at tlie point of the pistol. 

While I have great sympatliy for the oppressed of other lands, and especially 
for tliose politically oppres.se«t, I believe that ‘‘charity begins at home,” and 
that no immigration should he alhnved to threaten the maintenance of the 
American standard of living among the industrials by an oversupply of labor, 
even though it he temporarily of advantage to our national industrial develop- 
ment. I Avoiild prefer the t(‘st of admission of immigrants be delermineil by 
the character of the immigrant, the reputation he has borne in Ids home country, 
and his availaldlity as a future member of tlie body politic, rather tiian by a 
literacy test, because I believe tliat the e<luoational f('ature cnii be supplied by 
our public-school eilucation, whereas moral delinquency will always be a menace 
to our democracy. 

I do not believe In what is called, as T understand it, the democratization of 
labor,* that is, to have industrial methods, processes, and direction determined 
by employees, as this would result in bringing politics — that is to say, in- 
trigues — and other factors, which would have an undermining and subversive 
Infiuence in industrial operations. But I believe tlioroughly in the men in 
each department of tlie management keeping in close loucii with the work of 
those departments, and that has been done in all the activities that I have at- 
tempted, with tlie result that I have never had a strike on the part of any of 
the employees I have had all over the world. 

Such a policy would, I am sure, be opposed by labor itself, recognizing that 
It is absolutely Inctunpetent to determine the technical and complex questions 
Involved in imiustrlal ojierations, ami that those problems must be left to 
technically trained and experienced specialists. 
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Chairman Walsh. I have been askcsl to ask you tlie fullowiut; questions, 
reiisonal)l.v short questions: Do you believe that all tlie iaH.>i>le this Nation 
are proi^eiiy fed and sufficiently clotliedV 

I\Ir. Hammond. I do not. 

Chulnnau Walsh. Until they are so, can there l)e any siicli thinj," as over- 
production? 

Mr, Hammond. Overproducthm of what — wliut do >ou mean? 

Chairman Walsh. Of wealtii. 

lS\r. Hammond. Of suiiplies? 

Chairman Walsh. Of supplies. 

Jlr. Hammond. Well, the overproduction of suppUe.s would be determined 
by the market for the supplies. I think tliat has really no direct bearing on 
the fact that there is unemployment in the Industry. 

Chali’inan Walsh. Is not the itiequalily of distrl)>ution of wealth respoiLsihle 
.for the inexplicable condition of unemployed land and unemployed factories ex- 
isting at the same time with unemployed men and women? 

Mr. Hammond. That is u difficult question. I may say this, that I helie\e 
that we must arrive at a better distribution and more equitable distribution 
of wealth. Now, I am not quite sure that I have got that question 

Cliairman Waj,sh. Perhaps I hud better read it again, because it was written 
and sent to me, and I will read it over: “Is not the inequality of the distrilni- 
tion of wealth responsible for the inexplicable condition of unemployed land 
and unemployed factories at the same time with unemployed men and women? ” 

Mr. Hammond. That is a very difficult question to answer, because it does 
not seem to me to be so very clear. The interrogator himself in that confessed 
that is was inexplicable, you know. But if I understand the meaning, the fac- 
tories being idle and lands not being developed, and there being unemployed, 
I think that has very little to do with where wealth is located, because, as a 
matter of fact, that wealth goes again int«> iiidu.-lrial development. It is not 
locked up. It is helping out the development of tlie country. That has nothing 
to do with the que.stion of equitable distribution. 

Chairman Walsh, I suppose that answers the question. 

Mr. Hammond. I would state this on that very question — I think I .see where 
it is pointed — that while I would much prefer to see a more e<iuitahlc disisiou, 
I do not think that large wealth itself .slmuld he critich.ed. Tin* (piestion should 
be asked not so much what a man has, but bow dhl he gid it aiul what he is 
doing with it. That w<uild be my criterion. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Ballard has n question or two that he says 
lie would like to ask jou, ^fr. Hammond. 

(Nimmissioner Ballahd. Mr. Hammond, you speak of the American conditions 
of living and of men being educated up to tlie American conditions of living. 
The statistics show tliat we have had in the past iiraclically a million immi- 
grants a year. Now, if they are going to require immediate American oondi- 
tlon.s of living, should they also be educateil to the American conditions of 
production, or would they he given immediately the American conditions of 
living, wlilcli means a certain wage, probably three or four times what they 
have been getting in the old country, wllhoiit their being immediately edu- 
cated up to giving tlie American output of labor? 

Mr. Hammond. Well, I think it would take some time to develop them iq) 
to the American stamlard of production ; but I should nevertheles.s insist 
that those men lie paid the American standard of wage so as to make It im- 
possible for the great corporations to bring in a whole lot of cheap labor and 
dump It on America. I should make no incentive to the great corporations to 
bring In that cheap labor, provideil — the basic position should be that we 
must preserve the American standard of wage. We can not exivect to develop 
good citizens in this country if we are going to make our men come down to 
the low level of living tliat the foreigners are willing or have to as a matter 
of fact assume. Now, that Is the basic principle, I think, In the question. 

Commissioner Bali.akd. You spoke of stimuhiteil discontent. By that do you 
mean that where factories are apparently working satisfactorily and under 
satisfactory conditions that paid organizers come to those factories and plants 
and stimulate discontent? Is that what you mean by stimulated discontent? 

Mr. Hammond. Yes, .sir; I do. 

Commissioner Ballard. In .speaking of the limitation on Immigration, you 
know that has been up recently 

Mr. Hammond (interrupting). Yes. 
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Commissioner Bali.abd. And I do not want to inject any politics iup) this 
question^ but 1 liave the impression tliut the immigration tliat has existe<l in 
the years past was more or less voluntary to this country. In fact, as we all 
know, in the early stages of the Nation it was a great and serious ami diilicult 
thing for a man and his family to come to this country at all, and it reipiired 
great sacrifice and efCort. It has been suggested that immigration in the last 
few years has been immensely stimulated by the foreign steamshii* companies, 
111 fact, tliat there liuve bemi a great many steamship cmiipaiiies, on account 
of the desire of other countries to have sliips which they could use in time of 
war, and tiiose ships desired to get traffic or tonnage from Unit bringing in 
of inmiigrunts, just like railroads solicit freight, aud that they hu\e stimulated 
immigration, and that that has been one cause of our ix*rliai»s large overimnii- 
gration and more tlian the country could absorb. Ila\e joii given an^ study 
to that particular view? 

Mr. Hammond. I have not in detail ; hut I am absolutely couviuced that it is 
true. I think a great many of them land labor and dump them where con- 
venient and wliere it hapiieiis t<» suit their purpose. I linpiieii to know some- 
thing about that thing, because I was cliairmau of tliis Amerh*uii committee 
that looked after the immigrants when they wore landed here for some years. 
We saw tlie terrible straits tlic.v were in without money and without an) tiling 
else, and evidently brought over here not for their own benefit but for some 
advantage to the steamship coiniianit^s, to make ail llio) could out of them, and 
the thing ought to be very thoruugldy reguUiteil and suiierviseil bj tlie Govern- 
ment. 

Commissioner Ballaud, Our commission has been directed liy Congress to 
study the causes of industrial unrest. Do you.lhink that is one of the causes? 

Mr. Hammond. It Is a very serious question, and I tliink the restriction 
should be made on the other side of the water and not liere. I think that is 
where the investigation ami the Kills Islaml slioiild be establislKsl, through our 
consulates in tlie countries where tlicse men come from, so that they might 
find out the history of the men and make it up to the men to justify their 
coming into this country rather than have us justify or find a reason why 
they should not come. Let them bring certiticalcs of good moral clmracter. 
That is possible. 

Commissioner Baixaiid. Would you tliiiik it would In.* possible to ix'rhaiia 
make some limitation on the advertising metliods of the steamship companies, 
which they indulge in to i>ersuade i>eople to come to this country, whether they 
wanted to come or not? 

Mr. Hammond. Where they are misleading and misreitreseniing facts and 
conditions there most certainly sliould. 

Commissioner Bau^aud. Would vou prefer some siicii metla^d i>r a literacy 
test, or both? 

^Ir. Hammond. I would not have the literac) test. A great many good i)eople 
came to this country vvlio could not read ami write and have developed into 
.some of our very l>est citizens. I think that is a very mean ami narrow test. 
It is a character test that I would advocate; and that is md simply academic 
in character. We can determine l>y investigation a man's status in the com- 
munity where he lives. If lie came from a had family ami luul bad ante- 
cedents, we could stop liim from coming. 

Couniiissiouer Ballabd. You would stroiigl;.' urge some effort along that line? 

Mr. Hammond, I do, very strongly, Air. Commisshmer. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Garretsuii would like to ask a question or 
two. 

Commissioner Garrktson. Just one exiiression of your own experience that I 
would like to have, Mr. Hammond — if you feel free to make it — and it is be- 
cause of the experience you have hud that I would desire the opinion. -Hav’e 
you or have you not known of many instamvs where an intelligent aud liberal 
and liumane manager was absolutely blockvMl from making the reforms that he 
believed to be proiier and that he should make in the way of hours, or the con- 
ditions under wTilch the men were working, or wages, by what lias been referred 
to In these hearings fretiueully as absentee landlordism and impersonal direc- 
tion? 

Mr, Hammond. Yes ; that has come under my observation ; but I never knew 
n seif-respecting manager who would remain after tliat. He would leave. 

Commissioner Garretson. If he was strong enougli to stand that influence 
he would disregard ' It. 

Mr. Hammond. Either disregard it and defy it or tender his resignation. 
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Commissioner Garretson. But If he did not have the moral fiber to stand 
against It he would simply go with the stream? 

Mr. Hammond. He simply went with the stream and lost all the respect of 
his men and then trouble began. 

Commissioner Garretson. Isn’t that very factor one of the great elements 
entering into the misunderstanding betwt'en man and master? 

Mr. Hammond. I think it Is. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Welnstock has a question. 

Commissioner Wkin stock. I gather from your statement, Mr. Hammond, 
that you deny the employer the mlvantuge of the prote<’tive taritt’ unless 
,he paid the standard wage? 

Mr. Hammond. No; unless he would pay a wage sufficient to keep up the 
American standard; yes. 

Commissioner Wejnstock. Well, now, how would you put your idea Into 
practice; into practical operation? 

Mr. Hammond. I am presupposing that he will be accorded protection that 
will enable him to pay the difference between the cost of labor abroad and 
here. That is fundamental. If he gets that wage and professes not to be 
able to pay a living wage to his employee I should cut off the benefits of the 
tariff. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Suppose there were 1(X) employers engaged in an 
industry and 90 per cent of them would pay what w(nild he regarded as a 
.standard wage, and 10 per cent paid a wage below the .standard; how would 
you apply your ideas to that 10 per cent? 

IMr. Hammond. Of course there are times of temporary expediency, when it 
might be a question of arrangements between the employer and the employee, 
that he will skin along, times are hard, and he will be able to economize and 
get down to the barest necessities, but that should not prevail long because, 
a.s a matter of fact, if the industry does not pay a wage charity has to do It. 
The wage has to come from somewhere or else we will have demoralized our 
labor. 

Commissioner Wktnstock. One other thing: Suppose that became a perma- 
nent, chronic condition, that 90 per cent of the employers did pay the standard 
wage and 10 per cent of the (unployers persistently and intentionally paid 
less than the standard wage. What Is not clear to me is how you would 
employ your thought of denying them the benefit of the protective tariff. 

Mr. ITammond. That Is a difficult question in practical application. It would 
not he fair to take it off of the 90 per cent 

Commissioner Weinstock. For your information, Mr. Hammond, In this con- 
nection, it may be interesting to know that Australia tried that very idea. 
Australia started out on the theory that the protective tariff was intended not 
for the employer, but for the worker, in order that the worker should bo 
insured a living wage. A law was enacted by tbe Parliament of Australia to 
the effect that whenever it could be shown that an employer was not paying 
the standard wage he would be individually denied the protection of the tariff; 
but that law was thrown out as unconstitutional, and would doubtless be 
unconstitutional in this country as well. 

Mr. Hammond. I had in mind advocating a minimum wage; I had In mind 
to einidoy that. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You would establish a minimum wage? 

]Mr. Hammond. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And the employer who failed to pay that mlnl- 
miim wage would be individually denied the protection of the tariff? 

Mr. Hammond. Yes. 

Com mi.ssl oner Weinstock. I suppose you are not sufficiently familiar with 
the legal phase of it to know wliether it would be constitutional? 

Mr. Hammond. No; but I hope we can make the law conform to the neces- 
sities of the case, for the welfare of the country. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I al.so gather from your statement that you are 
not a believer In what lias been termed as “ Industrial democracy ”? 

Mr. Hammond. No; if I understand the definition of It. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If I understand the definition of industrial de- 
focracy as given by Mr, Brandels, who Is an advocate of It himself, It is giving 
labor a voice In the management of the Industry. 

Mr. Hammond. I do not believe in that. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then you would differ from Mr. Brandels and 
Dr. Eliot, who testified this morning? 
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Mr. Hammond. Yos, sir; I do not think that either one of those gentlemen 
has had anythinf^ to do with labor. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. You have been an employer of labor? 

Mr. Hammond. I have all my life, and that does not work out. Labor does 
not want idealism. They are practical, and labor knows that that is imprac- 
ticable. I heard Dr. Eliot testify this morning to that effect, and I beg to 
differ with him. 

Comm i.ssi oner Wetnstock. At what point would the scheme f.ail? 

Mr. Hammond. The scheme would fall when labor was taken In beyond 
that of an advisory capacity. When it came to directing it would absolutely 
fail, and labor itself knows that it would be iin.safe. That would be one point, 
and it would fail from the fact that labor had not been trained — that is, the 
average laborer — it would not have the ability to produce at a profit; It would 
close up industry and it would be bad for all. T can not see one thing that 
could be urged In its defense*. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But Is it not a fact, Mr. Hammond, that so far as 
the (luestion of wage, and the question of hours, and the quesrion of working 
(onditions, that .so far as tbo.se question.s are concerno<l, tliat you practi- 
cally have industrial democracy where there is collective bargaining? That is, 
the labor there has a voice? 

Mr. Hammond. That is a very different tldng. 

Commis.sioner Wkinstock. Whore woubl you draw the line? At what point, 
if you admit tliat collective l)argainlng is practically industrial democracy, and 
give lab(u* a voice in that particular? 

Mr. Hammond. Tliey ougld to have that. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Where would you draw tlie Hue of industrial 
democracy? 

Mr, Hammond. There, comes llic question of wiiero a certain number of hours 
of labor can be determined — the mnnlter of hours that lal)or in a special di- 
rection can do efiicienl work and keep its boaltb and liml enough time to be 
human, ami I think tliat do(‘s pot n'qnire any expert to aci-omplisii ; Imt when 
it comes to laying out great metallurgical works or railroad enterprise.s, I do not 
tliink tliat labor knows anything about it or professes to. 

Commissioner Weinstihuc. Then you draw the 11m' at auytliiiig tliat affects 
tile iimnodiate welfare of the worker, so far as wages, limirs, and working con- 
ditions are concerned? 

Mr. Hammond. Yes. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Tliat is. you would give him a voice in (lefennlnlng 
those questions of hours, wages, and woiking conditions, but not beyond that? 

Mr. HAMsroNi). Not tieyond that; no, sir. 

Comml.ssioner AVeinstock. A'on draw du' line at that? 

Mr. Hammond. A>s, sir; I draw tin* line at that. 

Oomnilssioner AVkin.sto('K. W(‘ Iuim' bad emi>b»yers, very large employers, 
testify iK'fore this commission. Mr, Hammond, who admitted that organized 
labor was a good thing; that labor liad the rigid to organize and should, in 'its 
own interests, organize. They baY<‘ ('ven a limtti'd it was a good thing for the 
other fellow to do witii, lint that wlien it came to tln'iuselves tliey wanted none 
of it. 

Mr. Hammond. Tliat Is a selfish view ; that is the view of the employers who 
generally want to reform the otlit'r fellow. | Laughter.] 

Chairman AVai.sh, You will please preserve order and make no audible ex- 
pression of your feelings. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. You are not in sympathy, then, Mr. Hammond, I 
take it, with this kind of employers? 

Mr. Hammond. No ; I am not. 

C/ominlssioiier Wkinstock, You have beer, a large employer of laiior, have you 
not? 

Mr. Hajimond. Yes, sli. 

Commissioner AVeinstoi'K. And as you stated a little while ago, you never 


had a strike? ^ ^ 

Mr. Hammond. I never had a strike of my own laborers. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Have you dealt with organized labor. 

Mr. Hammond. Yes ; I have dealt with organized labor, the open shop, and 
the closed shop, and all kinds of shops. I never had a strike or was connecteii 
with a strike, exc^^it the strike In the Coeur d’Alene district, where I protecteil 
my labor, and that is where the strike occurred. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. You can not give the commission an expression of 
your opinion i)n scientific inammeinent? 

Mr. Hammond. I do n(d think I am as well qualified as a good many others, 
and I would rather not, for the same rea.son that I have not answered very 
definitely the questions about the foundation. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The question of scientific management is one that 
this commission has gone into quite extensively, and there seems to be a dif- 
ference of opinion, and you have been called on to give your opinion of scientific 
management, and we are anxiou.s to know whether it is a good or a bad thing, 
and we have heard conflicting testimony on that point. We have had witnesses 
who pointefi ont that scientific management Is good for the. employers, is go<Ml 
for the workers, and good for society; and we have had other witnesses who 
claimed that scientific management was simply a system of speeding up in dis- 
guise, and that it was meant in the end to exploit the workers. 

Mr. Hammond. I am against that, as I said In my statement. 

Commis.sioner Weinstock. From what you know of scientific management, 
and I suppose jou have been m<»re or less in touch witli it, as.sumlng that it is 
propeiiy and wisely managtxi, do you think it is a good or a bad thing for tlie 
worker and for the employer and for society? 

^Ir. Hammond. I tliink a little introduction of scientific management would be 
very good, but there might i)c an abuse of It. I see the other side of it. 

Coimnissiouer Weinstock, That is, unahii.<ed; jou favor unubused scientilie 
management? 

Mr. IlAMifoND. Unabused .scientific management. And I have not had very 
much experience with that. Tliat is one of tlie new fads tliat lias come in 
lately. I have gone on tlie good, plain, old business plan of getting the best 
work I could out of my men. I have had to work not us ('losely i>erluips iu 
the old days as may be necessar.\ now where we have to skim the thing down 
pretty close. 

Commi.ssioner Weinstock. A.s a man of long exiierience in handling labor, 
]Mr. Hammond, uiiat have you found to be the best ways to get tlie best results 
out of labor? 

INIr, Hammond. To go right .straight to them, get iu touch witli them. That 
is the way to do It. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, is that physically possible with a man who 
employs a great many men? If you had 10,000 men. could you do tliat; if you 
had that many under your control? You could not possibly c*ome in touch with 
them? 

Mr. Hammond. No; not with each one individuall.v. But there are many 
opportunities to meet them— in the evenings and in their assemblages, their 
societies, discussions, in which the managers and the submanagers could get 
pretty close and keep pretty close with them there. It is a great deal the 
personal cHiuution, In my judgment. We have uU kiiul.s of imuiugers. Some 
make trouble every cliance tiiey get and some do not. And so It comes. 

I may tell you an experience. Some years ago I went up to a mine that 
was situated in Colorado about 13,000 feet above sea level, and the men are 
locked in there all winter, four or five moiitlis, and yon can imagine the dis- 
content that arises in a place like that, how tliey liate tlie sight of one another, 
even the best of tlimn. I went over on wliat is called an aerial tram lino 
about 3 miles and got to the men. They were just ready to kill everybody 
that had anything to do with tlie company. I culled them in. I had a talk 
with them. I said, “ I am not the offender. I liave not been liere for a year. 
You can not have it in for me particularly. Now, what is tlie trouble? ” They 
said, “That Italian cook.“ I said, “What is the matter with the Italian 
cook? ’’ “ Well, he gives us the same old thing from time to time to time 
again. Same tiling Monday, same thing Tuesday, and the .same thing Wednes- 
day.” So I called the cook in and I said— told him what they had said, and he 
admitted it. I said, “How many things pan you cook? Take potatoes. Can’t 
you do better than boll r)otatoes?’’ I found out really the man could cook 
potatoes in half a dozen different ways. And so I went on through the list. 
I said, “ Instead of having potatoes boiled on Monday and then Tuesday and 
then Wednesday, have them boiled on Monday, and then have them fried on 
Wednesday, and go on through the week and make a meal.” I appointed a 
menu committee of the miners. I said, “ You will have to decide what kind 
of meals you are going to have.” The thing went all around. I went up 
afterwards, a year later, and the same conditions— peace and prosperity— pre* 
vailed. If the manager had been able to get up there, he could have stopped 
It. They were on the point of a strike— for notlilng. That is the whole thing. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. You believe, tlien, that the secret lies in the 
get-together ” idea ? . 

Mr. Hammond. I do absolutely. You can not have any peace wkliout it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is, the long-distance manager is apt to bring 
about the evil results? 

Mr. Hammond. I think so. Of course, it is not i)ossihle for a board of 
directors running large corporations to be able to per.s(jnally visit all thos^* 
different corporations. But unfortunately I do not think most of the directors 
would do any good if they went there, l)ecaiise they have never been up in 
touch with labor. That is the whole trouble. A man Ixa-ii in Ne^^' York City 
who has never been West and rubbed elbows up against the people and has 
never shaken the hand of a W(n*kiiigman. Take the mining case — that he can 
not talk to them in their language; he has no iiillueuce with tliem at all. 

Commissioner Wein, stock. He has got to lie one of them? 

Mr. Hammond. He has got to he one of them; tliat is it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You wca-e speaking. Mr, Hammond, about tlie dif- 
ference between the job hunting the man and the man hunting the job. Of 
course, we all realize that when two men are hunting cmc job wages are low. 

Mr. Hammond. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And when two jobs are hunting one man wages 
are high? 

Mr. Hammond. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Iiot's that not bring about a conflict of iulcresc 
between the employer and the worker? 

I\Ir. Hammond. Y(‘h. 

Omimissioiier Weinstock. In other woi'ds. it is in the interest of the emtiloyer 
that two men shall liunt one Job? 

Mr. Hammond. It is a .selfish inhs’est. .shortsighted. 

C<nnniissiouer Weinstock. And the interest is contniry when the two jobs are 
hunting one man? 

Mr. Hammond. I would rather have It that way, though. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, in the interest of two jobs hunting one man, 
unionism first establishes unionism to minimize the volume of labor, and on the 
other hand is opimsed to immigration to minimize the volume of labor. Do you 
fiud yourself in sympathy M'ith tliose two attitiido.s of <a'ganized labor, first to 
minimize the supply by unionizing it, and second to minimize the supply' by 
diminishing immigraton ? 

Mr. Hammond. No ; not tliat way. I go on the basic priiiciiile witliout regard 
to how It affects orgauiznti(*ii or unionism. I am thinking of the welfare of the 
country generally, becuu.se there are a great mimher of meu who do not belong 
to the union. I am not speaking of tlie union; I do not care for thal at all. I 
would determine tho.se questions (Titirely by how it affects tU** welfare of the 
American workman generally, wlietlier in* belongs to the union or whether he 
does not. , ^ 

Commissioner Weinstock. Having that cud in view, the welfare of the Re- 
public? 

Mr. Hammond. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The welfan* all ilu* pf'(»]»le? 

Mr. Hammond. Yes. ^ 

Commissioner Weinstock. What would ht‘ xouv attitude on the matter of 
immigration, for example? 

Mr. Hammond. If I found u million i»e(*ple were comiinr in here, was going to 
make an overproduction of labor 

Commissioner Weinstock. Oversupply. 

Mr. Hammond. Oversupply of labor, I w(nild cut down the inequity. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You would not leave the gate wide open? 

Mr. Hammond. No. sir; I would not. , . , 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then, your test was, I understood, a moral test 
rather than illiteracy test? 

Mr. Hammond. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock, That is all. « 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner O’Connell would like to ask some questions. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Mr. Hamiuond, on the question of the labor being 
reprewnted in the directorate of eoriwratlons, we will say, you think they 
would be unlit because of their unfanilllnrlty with the affairs of business conjo- 
ratlODS. How about the director who is unfamiliar with the aftnirs or the 
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company of which he is a director, and which a number of them who have 
appeared before this commission have stated they know, nothing of the bnslnefls 
in which they are directors, and stated their unfitness to direct? 

Mr. Hammond. You tefer to the conduct, the actual conduct of operations, do 
you, the big factories and the mills and all that? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes; a director who is directing, if not on the 
ground, from away ; he is made a director of the business. 

Mr. Hammond. As I said in the beginning, no self-respecting, high-minded 
iiianager would stand the dictation from that kind of a director. I know I 
should not. 

Commissioner O’Conneix. The laborer would be as able in that case to direct 
as a director? 

Mr. Hammond. Yes ; exactly. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And probably more so because of Ids familiarity 
with the business? 

Mr. Hammond. Yes ; I think he would. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I want to get your idea of wdiat is an open shop. 
We have had the open simp advocated before our commission i>y men in every 
wmik of life, and I think probably most of them would differ as to really what 
the meaning is. W'hat do you understand the open shop to be? 

Mr. Hammond. I take it in the broad sense the open shop wouhi take a man 
whether he belonged to the union or whether lie did or not. If he is a union 
man there is no discrimination against him, and if he is a nonuidon man there 
is no discrimination against him. There is no discrimination against him what- 
ever. 

Commissioner O’Connetj.. If an employer runs wdiat he calls an open shop, 
and he don’t employ union men, is he operating an oi>en shop, so called? 

' Sir . Hammond. No; ho is not. 

Commissioner O’Connell. If he discriminates against union men he is not 
operating an open shop? 

Mr. Hammond. No; I w'ould not call that an open shop. I think that is very 
much of a clos<'d shop. 

Commissioner O’Connell. With the open shop, as I understand, the freedom 
of the individual to contract for himself ; in other words, Ikto is a shop that 
pays so much money and works so many hours and if you want it take It, and 
if you don’t, don’t take it. Has labor a fair chance under tliat condition of 
open shop? 

Mr. Hammond. I think it has, providing you establish the w^ago, the standard 
of wage. 

Commissioner O’Connell. But the employer sets the stnmlard of wage, the 
hours to be worked, and the condition of employment. I come along and w’unt 
a job as a machinist. I find the wages set, the hours set, the conditions of 
my employment set. He says, “ Yes, I w'ant a maehinist. Here are the con- 
ditions. If you want to work, take, and if you don’t, don’t take it.” Is that a 
fair condition or a fair chance in that condition of open shop? 

Mr. Hammond. There comes the question for the strike, d(K‘s it not? I mean 
if those are satisfactory, he is simply taking one extra man; it seems to me 
lie has that right. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Suppose I get the job. I do not like the wage 
after I get the job, and as an individual I strike; what have I accomplished? 
What effect have I on the situation? 

Mr. Hammond. That is where collective bargaining comes In. 

Conirni.ssioner O’Connell. I want to get to that. 

Mr. Hammond, Yes; that is wiiere It comes in. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I would have no chance? 

Mr. Hammond. No; not individually. 

Commissioner O’Connklu In the present industrial world I would have no 
chance? 

Mr. Hammond. No; not at all; not individually. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The open shop, with open shop and employees 
dealing Individually? 

Mr. Hammond. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, In the great industrial world of which we 
are a part, what chance have I as an individual dealing for my own condition 
of employment? 
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Mr. Hammond. You would not have any; you could not do a thing. You 
ought to join the union ; if you have got the right kind of a labor union, join 
the union. That is what I would do. 

Commissioner O’Conneix. We change our officers occasionally, as we change 
the officers of our Government occasionally. 

Mr. Hammond. I understand. 

Commissioner O’Connell. As I understand the open shop, it means the em- 
ployer claims to maintain the right of hiring whom he pleases under any con- 
dition of employment that the person making an application will work under. 

Mr. Hammond. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. If he l.s sati.sfied, and that is a bargain? 

Mr. Hammond. With alway.s the limitation that he must not vvork below the 
right standard of wages, and I always keep that in mind. 

Commissioner O’Connelli* The employer in operating the open shop sets the 
standard of wages; he does not deal with anybody; he sets the standard of 
wages, or it is set by his directors; the company sets them. 

Mr. Hammond. That Is coming in sometime. That dopon<ls on the laws of 
the country, of each State, as I umlerstand it, the State law. They have al- 
ready introduced the law of the minimum wage in some States, ami that will 
prevent the greedy, unreasonable employer trying to establish a standard be- 
low what the law reciuires. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, we only have the minimum so far as affects 
women and children. 

Mr. Hammond. It will come; it will go on further than that, in luy judgment. 
But I am told labor opposes that; labor itself opposes the minimum wag(‘. 

Commissioner O’Connell. They do not want to adopt a standard. 

Mr. Hammond. No; I do not believe in a standard either. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You mean the minimum standard. That is what 
labor would be afraid of. 

Mr. Hammond. I do not think that would be. That is the opinion (tf a great 
many of the labor leaders; they feel if you establish the minimum wage it 
would be made a standard of wages. 

Commissioner OX’onnell, If the employer wants to operate what he is 
pleased to call the open shop and he wants to be fair, should he deal with 
the employees collectively as to their conditions of employment, agree upon 
hours and wages and other things that go with it? 

Mr. Hammond. Yes. 

Commissioner 0’(-’onnell. How is he going to do that without some form of 
organization with his employees? 

Mr. Hammond. He loaves that to the employees. If they do not wish to take 
advantage of their right to organize and wish to .see him individually by the 
appointment of a« committee simply having a temporary organizaton, he treats 
with that committee. If they are (u-ganized, then he treats with the organized 
committee. It is a little difficult to work out. You will got into wdiut you call 
a twilight zone very often, and that Is where the good, Intelligent manager can 
do the most effective work. 

Comml.ssloner O’Connell. I understand the twilight zone is just what i.s in 
this industrial question where ue get into it. You have said in the jmper that 
you read that you believe one of the things iieces.sary for peace uas profit 
sharing. But first wo must and should have a fair wage. 

Mr. Hammond. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Conneix. You mean by that that the wage should first be 
agreed upon? 

Mr. Hammond. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And then a .sy.stem of profit afterwards? 

Mr. Hammond. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connfxl. We have had a number of gentlemen before us 
who have spoken of profit sharing. Dr. Eliot did this morning. You heard 
him. And that is used almost as freely as the words ” open shop.” They have 
got all kinds of styles, forms, and conditions of so-called profit-sharing pljins 
which are not profit-sharing plans at all. 

Mr, Hammond. No ; a good deal of it Is not 

Commissioner O’Connell. Different bonuses and premiums and things given 
to stimulate men In the employment in the industry? 

Mr. Hammond. Yes. 
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Commissioner O’CoNNErL. Have you In mind any definite thing you can 
suggest to the commission «s to just what you mean by profit sharing? 

Mr. Hammond. It Us a very difficult thing. You liave to depend on each case; 
in that respect I happen to agree with Dr. Eliot. I do not think there can be 
any general law worked out as to profit sharing. It must be dependent on the 
individual case. 

I am trying an experiment out in California myself — a company which I 
liappeii to control absolutely, where I do not iiave to consult other directors or 
shareholders. I d(i not know how it is going to work out. I would be very glad 
to let yon know the solution of it some time. It is a very difficult problem. 
You want to do something tliat is not in the way of giving n man a greater 
amount than he is entitled to ; otherwise he will be discontented. You want to 
give iiiin as inucli of the profit as possible al>ove the standard of wage to make 
it one of tlie incentives of the development into a good citizen, to give him 
some hope, with the result that his hard labor will be rewarded. Tlie profit- 
.sharing part of it is not my idea, to give a man enougli to live and pay his 
daily wage. It is sometliing beyond tiiat. It is to enable him to save up for 
tlie future. That really is a definite profit sharing. 

Commissioner 0’Ct)NNEi.r. Would there ])e a possn>ility of the employer 
agreeing upon a plan whereby the wage, the daily rate, might be so arranged 
that they would get every day the higher rate of wage? 

Mr. Hammond. I doubt if that is feasible, l>poaiise the profits can not be 
determined that way. If you take an industry that is making no profits, very 
often an industry is kej)t ui) in the Impe of better times, in order to keep the 
organization intact and to give tlieir empolyees wages. I do not tliiiik at tliat 
time the w’uge earner slioiild expect his i)rofits. It has got to be something 
tliat cuts both ways. 

Commissioner O’CoNNErx. You would not expect him at the time to accejit 
a rediH'tion in wage below the standard rate, would you? 

Mr, Hammond. No: but I believe in the smaller o]>criitions. 1 do not mean 
tlic large corimrations. If an employer goes to his men and explains fairly 
and honestly the exact condition, bis temporary embarrassment, T am confident 
lots of them will say, “We will cut down our wage a little while and you can 
make it up in iietter times.” I have that,nnicii confidencojn tiie fair spirit 
of the empolyees, if >ou get the right kind of employees and they have your 
confidence. 

(Commissioner (VConneix. Is your opinion. Mr. Hammond, that a great 
portion of oiir indiisti’ial unrest, our strikes and lockouts and boycotts and black 
lists and all those things that keep society disturbed an‘ the result of the em- 
ployer and the enii>loyee not getting togethm* and meeting each other? 

Mr. Hammond. I think so. 

Commissioner O’Connkle. And seeing ea<ii other? 

Mr. Hammond, I think so. 

Commissioner O’f’-oNNEEr.. And understanding each other? 

;Mr. Hammond. Absolutely. 

Commissioner O’Conxpu.e. Is that not fundamentally at the bottom of all 
of our troubles? 

Mr. Hammond. I think the employer lias l>een unreasonnlde. I know very 
many of them can not see the otlier side at all. Of course, you sometimes have 
the same kind of trouble with tlie labor agitator. I must be fair in that way, 
but the uiireasonaiile man is being put out of commission. The j^eople have not 
any use for the pinhead, whether a laiior agitator or a p<fiitician or whether 
he is an employer. The people of tills country are iiroad-miiided and they want 
the man that is level-headed and is fair. That is all. I tliink the conditions 
are very much better than they have ever been, and what we want is plenty 
of publicity. 

Chairman AValsh. Commis-sloner Commons would like to ask a few ques- 
tions. 

Oimmlssioner Commons. Is your Idea that unions should 1k‘ made responsible 
for damages, civil damages in case they have damngwi the property or business 
of an employer — legally? 

Mr. HAMXfOND. You mean going to the question of whether unions should be 
compelled to Incorporate? 

Commissioner C/OMMons. Well, not necessarily Incorporate, but In some way 
should be made liable, from the funds In their possession, should be made liable 
to the employer In damages? 
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Mr. Hammoi^d, You can’t do that if they were not ineorf>orate<l. I think 
they should be made, individuaUy, tlie men that are direetly responsible, sliould 
be compelled to pay, but I do not think it Is fair to hohr the union itself re- 
spoiisible, especially if It is not incorimratetl. 

Commissioner t’oMMONH. AVould you favor their incorporation for the pur- 
pose, then, that they should be made 

Mr. Hammond. 1 didn’t catch The question. 

Commissioner Commons. Do you favor incorporation of tlie union so that it 
may he made liable in damages to the employer for tlie acts of individuals 
or their agents? 

Mr. Hammond. I think it oui;ht to be. Tt Is a poor ride that does not work 
both ways. But as a matter of fact I would be inclined to be illogical and in- 
consistent in the attitude toward labor, because I think that until they get a 
little bit better organized — 1 mean in the sense of getting more in touch with 
the )»ig economic conditions—that they (Uiglit to be treati'd with a good deal 
more leniency. Capital has the advantage of tlie very best kind of talent 
and can take care of itself better than lalior. I (Jiink we ran put ui> wilii a 
great deal that is inequitalih* for the time Jieiiig in that respect, and of our 
treatment and exactions from lalior. But I have no paliiMice wJiatsoever 
witli the unreasoning labor agitator, the lalior leaiier and agitator that resorts 
to violence. 

Commissioner Commons. But tlie question would come, if a union has such 
a leader and through his inlhumce the union ilamages the jiroperty of his em- 
ployer, would you hold simply (hat leailer 'liable or would you have a lasv 
iniiiosliig liability upon the union as a whole? 

Mr. Hammond. I rather \u»uld see the criiuinal iHinishuieiit than the civil 
punishment in a case of that kind. 

Comniissioner Co^iiioNs. Have no ciAil damages a^tiiust eitlier the leader or 
the iiriioii? 

Mr. Hammond. No; I should not, I would make the man that causes the 
infraction personally responsible as a malefactor. 

Commissioner Commons. Arid if he had committed a crime or inllieti^l ilam- 
age or trespass iii the way in wliich you have mentioned, acting for the union, 
would you hold the other members of the union liable also? 

Mr. IIammond. No; I think that public sentiment would control that a good 
deal. 

(k)nimIs.sioner Commons. Would you consider, then, that as the act of par- 
ticular individuals? 

Mr. Hammond. I tliiiik that is the only r<Hlr<‘ss y<»u can have. 

Comniis.sioner Commons. You would not incorjiorate them, or any other meun.s 
by which the union as a whole could be brought in? 

^Ir. Hammond. That is a prett.\ dilUcult question to answer, t might only say 
ultimately tlie man pnnishe<l. If the union is giung to exact certain rights, 
then it has got to be put on a parity witli capital in tliat respect. But I think 
tliat u good deal of tnmliie luwveen <‘ai>ital and labor for the infraction of huv 
can he iletennined liy the punishment of the indivhlual dirwtly concerned. 

Chairman Walsti. Commissioner Harretsoii wimld like to ask you a question. 

Commissioner Cakretson. Arising out of another question that w'as asked 
of you, Mr. Hammond. Would yon hold that if an indn.stry, proteiTed by a 
tariff, went into the markets of tlie world, was able to si'll its product in that 
market of tije w’orld in compi'tltion with unprotecb^l production, wnnild you 
oonslder that fact alone as a reasonably eonciiisivc pr<M>f of one of two things — 
either that the industry combinwl in the protection of tlie tariff or that it was 
paying less than the wnige necessarily guaranteed by that tariff? 

Mr. Hammond. No, In other words, w'ould I justify the selling abroad of 
American products cheaper than at home? 

Commissioner Garrltson. Yes. 

Mr, Hammond. Yes; I wmuld, most certainly. 

Commissioner Gabretson. You wmuld? 

Mr. Hammond. I think I can explain to you, 

. Commissioner Garretson. Do so. 

Mr. Hammond. The only jiistlflcation Is that you can keep your industry 
running full force here In times of overproduction by sending your material 
abroad and dumping it abroad. You can meet conditions over there where it 
is absolutely necessary to sell beIo>v the market price in tills country. Now, 
you accomplish something more than that. You are putting out or embar- 
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rassing the development of large-scale Industry in your foreign competitors, 
and if you can make tliem, coniine them, to a smaller unit production hy keep- 
ing their markets or occupying their markets, then you have a better field else- 
where, in some other country, foreign country, to get a higher price for your 
product. In other words, it Is better, It seems to me, for the wage earner 
that be allowed, because it gives him employment, and it is better for the con- 
sumer, because lie should get some benefit out of large-scale operations. 

Commissioner Garketson. If that condition is true as applied to anything 
but periodic action, what result must it have the year around on the domestic 
consumer if tlie goods abroad are sold at less than a profit? Does not the 
domestic consumer have to pay the freight? 

Mr. Hammond. Well, now, that is a question, I think, for each Individual 
case. It may be that if a large coiqxiratlon sells 10 per cent of its output 
abroad tliat tlie very fact that it is able to work up to 100 per cent efficiency 
instead of 90 per cent would enable them to sell domestically in the home 
market at a price very much better than if tliey did not produce that extra 
10 per cent because of unrestricted operations, and consequently biglier cost 
of production. 

Commissioner Gareetson. On the other hand, if that industry reduces its 
production for a very considerable portion of the year, a considerable portion 
of its plant, would the theory be tenable? 

Mr. Hammond. If it reduced — I thirdc that is the (piestion for each industry. 
I do not know how much it would reduce it. 

Commissioner Garketson. I am only speaking—I am making the industry 
impersonal. 

Mr. Hammond. Yes; I understand. But that Is done by every other groat 
nation. They do it in England and France and Germany, and must have some 
justification over there. 

Commissioner (Jarretson. In your experience — tlds Is brought up by tlie 
twilight zone — have you ever had a practical exlnbition of the desire of the 
laboring man to t)e taken into partnership, to do more tluin arrange his wages 
and the conditions under which he will serve and live? 

Mr. Hammond. I iiave never heard of it. Some of these theoretical econo- 
mists have been agitating the question recently. It was new to me. 

Commissioner (fai:uetson. ITactlcally that means llie, twiliglit zone does not 
in fact exist? 

Mr. Hammond. No; not at all. 

Comndssioner Garketson. Y^)ur attitude on immigration — if I understand 
your attitude on immigration, it is foun(le<l purely on two things: First, the 
welfare of tlie State, and, second, on your conception of what are the responsi- 
bilities of the State to furnish labor to a man and pay for it if he desires to 
work? 

Mr. IFammond. Tliat is it exactly. 

Commissioner Garketson. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. What do you consider to be the staiidanl wage for an 
American workman? I mean unskilled labor. 

Mr. Hammond. Do you want me to discuss like President Eliot did about 
that this morning? 

Chairman AValsh. No; if you can fix it I wish you would. 

Mr. Hammond. The corporations would have to fix tliat. It would depend 
on the different industries, the conditions in tlie different sections of the 
country. I think it could be determined, though. 

Chairman Walsit. Who sets tlie American standards of living? 

Mr. Hammond. Well, what individuals? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; or what class of Individuals or how? 

Mr. Hammond. I tlilnk that Is pretty well accepted without ever being defi- 
nitely formulated. It is pretty well accepted by all disinterested, fair-mindeil 
citizens that the man must lie able to support his family, not with extravagance, 
but give them certain things that they demand in the way of comforts, of 
schooling, and give him enough time to devote to his family, not to simply be- 
come an animal, as in the mine, and worked to death. I think It would be 
difficult to establish just what the standards were or how it would be 
determined. 

Cliairman Walsh. Would you suggest any class of workmen or any par- 
ticular large basic industry in which may be found what would be called an 
American standard of living, the American standard of living? 
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Mr. Hammond. I never employetl any labor that did not live that way, and 
live pretty well. I found it good business. In the raining, of course, that is 
different. A great deal of my work has been out In the West, where the men 
are respectable and educated; where the men are self-respecting, and they 
demand certain things and they always got them. 

(yhairraan AVat.sii. That is all. You may be excused — wait a moment. Com- 
missioner Wcinstock would like to ask another question. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You made some references, in answer to Mr. 
0’(V)nne!rs questions, T think, or Prof. Commons’s, about the dynamiters. What, 
In your opinion, .should be the attitude of organized labor among members in 
their own ranks who connnit violence? 

Mr. Hammond. It should be unrelenting, absolutely unrelenting, relentless. 
It is one of the unfortunate tilings that creep into a labor organization, and 
it is, of course, something that should be condemned not only hy the labor 
organization and American citizens, but in their own interest. And I do not 
believe it is condoned hy tiie better class of labor leaders at all. I do not 
think they are so shortsighted, because it affects them; they do not get any- 
where by it. 

(kinunissioner Lennon. Mi*. Hammond, are the emidoyers of New .Jersey 
under equal obligation, if their hired gunmen did the killing over there without 
provoeation, to prosecute ami punish the men who <‘ommittC(! It equal with what 
the labor man would bo? 

Mr. Hammond. Absolutely. 

Commissioner Lennon. I>o you know of any labor organization that has 
justified violence in labor dispute.s? 

l\rr. Hammond. I never have. 

Chairman Walstt. That is all. Thunk you for your attendance nnd your 
testimony. You will be ex< used permanently. 

Mr. John H. Lawson. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN R. LAWSON. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your name? 

Mr. Lawson. Joiin IL Lawson, 

Chairman AValsh. And your place of residence? 

Mr. Lawson. Denver, Colo. 

(ihuirnian AA'ALsfr. How long have you lived in Denver, Colo.? 

Mr. Lawson. About seven years. 

Chairman AA^alsh. Where did you live before you came to Denver? 

Mr. Lawson. I lived in several different iiarts of Colorado; Pueblo, New 
Castle, and Palisade, princiiially. 

Chairman AA^alsh. AVliat is your present position or employment? 

Mr. Lawson. I urn a member of tlie international executive hoard of the 
United Mine AVorkers of America, representing district 15, which compri.ses 
Colorado, Utah, and Now MoaIco; ami act as international organizer because 
of that fact. 

Chairman AValsh. Abm addressed a coimminicalion to lliis commission ask- 
ing to be beard at this time, I Indieve? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, sir. 

Chairman AValstt. Please state why you wi.shed to be hoard at this hearing. 

Mr. Lawson. When the miners of Colorado learned that tlie Rockefeller 
Foundation fund was going to lie investigated here they felt tliat it was within 
their dufv to come to Nk*w York and request that they he permitted to put their 
side of the question before the commissi<m, fading (hat when every man lo.st 
300 pounds of coal he contributed to the foundation fund; that when he failed 
to receive payment for dead work lie contributed to that same fund ; that when 
he WHS not paid a sufficient amount of wages for hi.s labor he contributed to 
that fund. So, Mr. Clmlrinan, we decided to come liere and to liring Mr, Kd- 
ward P. Costigan, our legal representative, with us, and ask your permission to 
state these facts. ^ . 

Chairman Walsh. How did you come to occupy your present position with 
the United Mine Workers of America? 

Mr. Lawson. I was elected by the miners of district 15 to tliat position. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you held tliat position? 

Mr. lawsoN. I was elected in the fall of 1905, and I have been connecteil 
with the International organization since that time. 
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Chairman Walsh. Are you a practical coal miner? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, sir. 

Chairman WLvlsh. Were you present during the giving of the testimony of 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller, jr.V 

!Mr. Lawson. Yes, sir; I heard most of Mr. Rockefeller’s testimony. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there anything In the te.stiinuuy of Mr. Rockefeller 
that you would care to comment upon? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, Mr. Chairman, there are several tilings that I would like 
to comment on. I would like to comment on .some testimony given before this 
commission and perhaps before the congressional hearing. I have with me a 
brief document that I have prepared, and 1 should like, with your permission, 
to read it into the record. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you desire to read it at this time? 

IMr. Lawson. Yes. 

Chairman Wal.sh. You may proceed. 

Mr. IjAwson. I would like to .state very much, Mv, Chairman, that in giving 
teslimony before this commi.ssion at this time relating to the foundation fund 
and the Colorado situation that I hope to do it without any malice and with 
tlie most kindly fooling. And I sincerely hoi>e it will be taken in that way. I 
feel it my duty tliat this commission .slioukl get at tlie facts us far as we can 
give them [readlugl : 

The Commission on Industrial Relations was created to imiuire into the 
underlying causes of industrial unrest. Speaking for the many thousands of 
men, women, and children who suffered through the recent coal strike in Colo- 
rado, I say to your honorable body that you can well alYord to let the testi- 
mony of John D. Rockefeller, jr., bring your investigation to an end. Out of 
this month came a rea.soa for every discontent that agitates the laboring class 
In the United States to-day, and if remedies are provided for the injustices 
that he disclosed a long step will be taken away from industrial disturbance. 

For more than 10 joars lie lias lu'en a <lireet(>r of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co., vested with what is \irtually the power of life and death over 12.000 men 
and their families, for tla* i.solati'd nature of the coal mining industry lends 
itself to an absolutWm uidviiown in other activities. This power, let it be 
pointed out, came to him by no healthful ])ro(*ess of struggle and nchievement, 
but entirely through the fact that he was the .son of his father. His huge con- 
trol of men and money was, in effect, a gift tiiut marked the attainment of 
his maturity. 

In those tirst da^.s, uhen he might have been expected to possc.ss a certain 
cnthusla.sm in his vast restiousihilities, Colorado was shaken by the coal slrlke 
of 1903-4. It is a matter of uiulispulHl record that a mercenary militia, paid 
oiienly by the mine operators, crushed this strike by the bold vi«»lation of every 
known constitutional rigid that the citizen was thought to posses.s. Men were 
herded in bull pens like cuttle, homes were shattereil. the writ of habeas corpus 
suspended, hundreds were loaded on cars and dumped into the desert without 
RxkI or water, others were driven over the snow of the mountain ranges, a 
governor elected by l.^),OdO majority was un.setite<l, a man luwer voted on for 
that oflice was made governor, and when there came a thing calleil jHUice, the 
blacklist gave G,tM10 mifiers the choice betwt^en starvation or exile. The Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron Co. organized and hsl that attack on tlie liherties of freemen, 
and yet yon heard from Mr. Rockefeller’s own lips that lie never inquired into 
tlie causes of the strike, the coudiict of his executives or the fate of those who 
lost. So little interest did he take In the affair, so faint was the impres.slon 
It made upon him, tiiat lie could not even answer your questions as to its larger 
facts. 

To take the place of tlie baid.^lied workers thoiisund.s were Imported, and 
the extent of the company’s dragnet for new material may be Judged from the 
fact that over 30 languages and dialects have Imui .spoken In tiie mines since 
1904. 

Ten years pass', and in 1013 Colorado is once more pushed to the verge of 
bankruptcy by another strilie. Many strike lireaUers of 1903, reaching the 
limit of human endurance, followed the example of those whose places they 
had taken, choosing hunger and cold in tents on the mountain side and plains 
in preference to a continuance of unbearable conditions in the mJes. By 
actual count, the union wa.s supporting 21,508 men, women, and children in 
the various colonies in January, 1914t 

What course did Mr. Rockefeller pursue in connection with this upheaval of 
employees? His duty was clear, for he is on record with this admission, “ I 
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think it is the duty of every direetor to n^ioerlain the conditions ns far ns he 
can, and if there are abuses, to right them.” Putting tlioir justice to one side, 
the fact reinnins tiint ue clainieti many abu.s<>{ niid ciUnl siKfiiieally. 

The statute law of Colorado ordered a semimoiithly pay day, chwkweighmeii 
BO that we might not be clieated, the right to form unions, the eight-hour day, 
and payment in cash — not scrip. W'e chargeil that the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co. had violated these and other laws, and in addition we told of evil housing 
conditioas, high rents, company-store extorth)ns. saloon environiiicnt, ai'iiied 
guards, and the denial of fretMloin in speech, e<lucHtion, religion, and politics. 
When 12,000 men back up such chiiins by taking their \N ives ainl children into 
wind-swept tents, surely they would seem to la^ deserving of consideration. 

Yet ui)oii the stand, througliont tliree wliole dajs this week, John P. Rocke- 
feller, jr., insisted that he was absolutely ignorant of every detail of the 
strike. lie stated that he hu<l not received reiK»i‘ts on labor conditions, he 
could not tell williin several thousands how many men worked for him in 
Colorado, he did not know what wag^s they rei-eived or what rent they paid, 
he had never (‘onsidei’cMl what the pjt^i»er Jengili of a w(U’king day should be, 
he did not know wliat constituted a living wage, and, most amazing of all. he had 
never ev(‘n read the list of grievances that llie strikers tiled with the governor 
of Colorado and gave to the world through the press, lie did not know whether 
or not 50 iH»r cent of his einpIoye<‘s worked 12 liours a day, and when askcil 
whether or not he considered 12 hours a day in froiit of a blase furnace to 1)2 
a hardship he aimwered that he was not familiar ciongh with the work to 
jiulge. He did not know how many (»f his employtvs worked seven day.s a 
W'eek the year around, hut .1u(lge«l that il wouhl he a hardship, yet when asked 
W’hat part of a year could be worked uiuler such conditions ^sitllout hardship, 
refused to approximate an opinion. 

He knew that there w'as a s.vsteni hy which injured men or their families were 
compensated, yet he did not know what the .sy.stem was, and wlifii a list was 
read showing tlie beggarly amounts paid to cripples, mangled miners he would 
Bay nothing but that they were not matters that a board of dire<‘lors w’ould puss 
on. He did not kmev tlial his company's control of tlie courts Inui resulted in 
a condition wliere not one damage suit has been tiled against it in years, and 
he did not kiunv that men were treated like crimin.ais for danhig to mention 
unionism. He could not even deline c<»Hective bargaining, nor had he ever 
made the slightest .stu<ly of the great unhm (u* its !)rincijdes against w'hich 
tlie Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. Ihrew ils piwver and its millions. He expres.sed 
himself in favor of unions aiul then proceeded to negative this belii'f hy refusing 
to answer allirmatively a numlH*r of questions i!mt bore \i\mi the manner in 
which unionization could be achieved. Askeii wliether Ife would vote to dis- 
charge an executive otliwr if it should be proved that he had spent money 
to corrupt the electorate, he answered, ” I .should want to know the conditions.” 
He did not know what the capitalization was of the sulioomiiuny that operates 
the mine stores or what ii paid on tlie investment. 

He did not know' tluU the compan> built sinn ial buildings for saloons, charg- 
ing high rental, or that churcli luivtings were conijxdKl to be held near 
sal(X)ns, and that in some cases saloons were in close contact with the schools. 
He knew that the company Inad maintained a siw‘ioi<>gical department, hut he 
did not know what its acti^ities were, nor was he awjtre that his ofticlals 
dictated tlie apjKnntrneiit of <Mir preachers and school-teachers, and exercised 
the right of discharge if th(*y otrende<l hy criticism. As an excuse for this 
aiiuiKiug lack of knowdedge, he insisted that the hoard of directors had plawl 
control of such matters in the hands of -1. F. Welliorn and L. Bow’ers and 
held them responsible for wise and just ailmini.stration of labor affairs. He 
admitted that, aside from these two, he had knowledge of no others who would 
be responsible for labor condt lions. , 

On the witness stand, L. Jd. Bowers, who gave his resilience as Binghamton, 
N. Y.; stated that he was concernetl only with the tinances of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co., and knew' nothing of labor cmiditions. J. T’. Welborn ad- 
mitted that until his ele<-tion to the presidency he had bwn connected with the 
«ale« department, always in IHmver, and that it was not his habit to visit the 
mines. They pointed to E. H. Weitzel as the man in charge of labor coiidltioiw, 
and Weltzel stateil that while he did not visit all the camps frequently he 


got to them as often as he c'ould. «« 

What has been Mr. Rockefeller’s attitude to this development? Has he. In 
spite of his own lack of knowletlge. iustituied any investigation to discover 
whether Bowers and Welborn, his trusted executives, are equally ignorant aud 
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Indiffprent'? I Invite him to point to one stnftle ndmlsslon thnt would show the 
slightest activity in this direction or the least Intent to summon these men be- 
fore the board of directors to give an account of their stewardship. His answer 
was, “ I have not had the opportunity.” Fourteen months thousands of men, 
women, and children suffered on the mountain sides and prairies, and two more 
months have gone since we called off the strike as a result of President Wilson’s 
proposal, and yet he has not had the opportunity for a personal investigation. 
His excuse for his lack of knowledge and his failures is that he is “ too busy.” 
What is his business? He explained it by stating that “I spend a large part 
of my time in directing, with others, the various foundations which my father 
has established and in giving time to questions of Investment.” I beg you to 
contrast this attitude with that of Henry Ford, a man who has built up his tre- 
mendous business with his own hands, and who follows every detail In Its huge 
ramifications, and yet who finds the time to take a deep personal interest in 
every one of the 18,000 workers in his employ. 

In reply to this, he spoke of the rich returns given by Ford business as com- 
pared with tlie boggariy returns of the (^-olorado Fuel & Iron Co. He com- 
plained that his father laid only received $.371,000 in all of his stock, which was 
but a 3i (§) per cent interest on tlie cash investment. It was only under 
questioning that he confessed that his father had received $8,889,000 from his 
bonds; that the assets of the company were .$23,000,000 in excess of liabilities; 
.and tliat this item did not take in an appreciation in property values of some 
$ 19,000, 0(X). Nor did he mention the vast holdings that the Colorado Fuel & 
iron Co. refuses to develop, keeping it idle Avhile the population increase adds 
to its value. 

Let me say to you in this connection — and I have spent a large part of my 
life in (lireet contact with tlie Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. — that whatever appear- 
ance of poverty clings to the company is not due to anything but its own stupid 
and corrupt policy. Had it taken the money it has spent in controlling officials 
and the elwtorate, in purchasing machine guns, the employment of gunmen, and 
in crushing the aspirations of human beings and spent it in wages and the im- 
provement of working conditions they would have had rich returns in increased 
productivity. Henry Ford’s 1.5 per cent wage increase, it will be noted, was 
followed by a ,30 per cent increase in efficieney. 

These, Messrs. Commissioners — this record of indifference respecting human 
life and human happiness— are vital causes of industrial discontent. An employer 
who is never seen, and whose power ov(*r us is handtHl down from man to man 
until there is a chain that no individual can climb; our lives and our liberties 
passed over as a birthday gift or by will; our energies and futures capitalized 
by financiers in distant cities; our conditions of labor held of less account than 
dividends; our masters too often men who have never seen us, who care noth- 
ing for iis, and will not, or can not, hear the cry of our despair. 

There is another cause of industrial discontent, and this, too, flows from a 
Rockefeller .source. This is the skillful attempt that is being made to substi- 
tute philanthropy for justice. There is not one of these foundations now 
spreading their millions over the world in showy generosity that does not draw 
those millions from some form of industrial injustice. It Is not their money 
that these lord.s of eonimeroiallzed virtue are .spending, but the withheld wages 
of the American working class. 

I sat in this room and heard Mr, Rockefeller read the list of activities that 
his foundation felt calculated “ to promote the well-being of mankind ” — an 
international health commission to extend to foreign countries and peoples the 
work of eradicating the liookworm, ten millions for the bureau of municipal 
research, a retreat for migratory birds In I.N)uislana, $100,000 for the American 
Academy in Rome, the promotion of medical education and health in China, 
thirty-four millions for the University of Chicago, one million for the Belgians, 
$20,000 a year for widows’ pensions In New York, the investigation of vice con- 
ditions in Europe, and thirty-four millions for a general education board. A 
wave of horror swept over me during that reading, and I say to you that that 
same wave is now rushing over the entire working class in the United States. 
Health for China, a refuge for birds, food for the Belgians, pensions for New 
York widows, university training for the elect, and never a thought or a dollar 
for the many thousand of men, women, and children who starved in Colorado, 
for the widows robbed of husbands, children of their fathers, by law-violating 
conditions In the mines, or for the glaring illiteracy of the coal camps. There 
are thousands of Mr. Rockefeller’s ex-employees In Colorado to-day who wish 
to God that they were in Belgium to be fed or birds to be cared for tenderly. 
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A» If this AAwe not enotigh, labor Is now Informed that this foii?i(fation 1ms 
appropriated $1,000,000 for the purpose of doing what this coiiiiriission was 
appointed to do. An Industrial-relations division has been formed to liiid out 
why we are discontented. Who, let it be asked, are the directors of this founda- 
tion out of which comes this investigation? The two llockefellers ; their pro- 
fessional advisers, Murphy, Gates, Green, and Heydt ; their secretaries, Plexner 
and Rose, on the Rockefeller pay roll; and three others, Kiiot, Hepburn, and 
Judson, who furnish an outward appearance of independence. The same con- 
trol that has dire<-ted the affairs of the Colorado Fuel Iron Co., the same 
voice that declared through young Itockefeller that the defeat of the union in 
Colorado was a great American principle, for which he was willing to sacrifice 
his money and the lives of his workers; ami they ask the laboring class to be- 
lieve that what they feel as coal-company directors they will not feel as 
directors of the foundation. 

And who is the man chosen to conduct this million-dollar investigation into 
industrial unrest? One IMackenzie King, an alien, whose contribution to the 
industrial problem is a law tliat prescribes a jail sentence for tlie worker who 
(lares to lay down bis tools. ]f labor had any doubt as to his rcsil iiitfut, that 
doubt was removed by tlie letter read at tliis hearig. Under date of August C, 
1914, Mackenzie King wrote to .Tolin D. RocKelVller, jr., as follow.s: 

“ It will not be long, however, before the inevitabh^ effects of the European 
war on American laiior conditions are certain to make theinsoives felt, and, 
once this becomes apparent, the unions will have to revise considerably some 
of their present policies. Looking at the ultimate rather than the immediate 
effect, there is, speaking generally, going to be a large unauint of unemployment 
as a cons(-‘quence of the war; in certain industries it is going to be easy for 
employers to find all the labor they dcsir(^ and unions will he confr(-iiled ^\itll 
a new problem. Here, it seems to me, li<\s a possible avenue of approach toward 
restoring normal conditions in Colorado.” 

The same tliought was stated by President Welhorn in a letter to Diivdor 
l\IcClement when he expressed pleasure over a 2-foot fall of snow in Colorado, 
exclaiming, “This ougiit to make a good many of the strikers who are living 
in tents provided by the organization to sc'ok the comfortable lanises and em- 
ployment at the mines.” 

Even w(^ro the source of the investigation h'ss oivhvtionahlc, wliat hearing 
cun it possil)ly have on existing conditions? Mr. Rockefeller himself admitted 
that the Mackenzie King investigation will probably take many years. What is 
labor to do In the meantime? What is Colorado going to do? In response to 


this, ^Ir. Rockefeller sa.\s that “the problem now is for all oonceriU’d to de- 
velop increasing good will.” Labor has been <Tushcd l)y inaciilno guns and 
hired soldiery ; men, women, and children have died ; lionu^s have beem ruined 
and futures blighted ; new tbousands have Ix^en imported for another decade 
of exploitation ; and we are to “ let bygom*s be bygmu's,” 

l^lr. Rockefeller, sr., is quoted as saying tliat God must be brought to Now 
York. In C<jlorado there is a sulforing imiltitmie that asks only for a little 
of the spirit of the Christ who died for human brotherhood. 

The cnu.sos of industrial unrest, Mr. (Commissioners, ar(^ not to be removed 
by promises of endless investigations or by a sudden willingness to hold con- 
ferences. They lie in the Ireatmeut of free men not as chattels, to be disposed 
of by deed and will, in absenb'o landlordism, in the theft ot natural resources, 
or in indifferences to the necessiti('s tind aspirations of those who toll in the 
dark for the benefit of those in the light. Nor will Mv. RocK'ef(dler’s proposal 
lor the election of imm in coal cami).s meet the needs of (‘ol!(*clive bargaining. 
This is In truth the shadow and not the substance, for men so elected, unless 
biK’ked by an organization wider even than State lines will be utterly helpless 
in the hands of those who have .sanctioned past grievances. 

Nothing has been more clearly shown by your investigation than that work- 
ers are unable to protect them.selves as imlividual.s luit can only gain this pro- 
tection through organization in local, State, National, and international forms. 
It has been admitted by great operators that wage scales in nonunion mines, 
fls well as the working conditions, are bast'd upon the wages and conditions 
won by the efforts of organized labor. ah 

In theory, at least, Mr. Ih^ckefeller agrees to the principle of unionism. All 
that remaln.s is to give his theory purpose and efPec't, something that can not 
be done by simple expressions of good will or a suddenly expressed desire for 

meetings. 
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The United IMine Workers of America Is the one organization that represents 
labor in this great industry. It has been in existence for 25 years. It has a 
present membersliip of more than 400,000 and enjoys contractual relations 
with employers in 17 States. It has kept these contracts Inviolate. 

With these facts held clearly in mind, I insist that Mr. Rockefeller can not 
give effect to his new point of view except with tlie cooi>eratloa of the United 
Mine Workers of America. By olliclal conference with the executives of this 
organization action should be taken to guarantee the enforcement of the min- 
ing and labor laws long violated in Colorado and the establishment of the 
principle in practice of collective bargaining. 

Press reports give great publicity to meetings that are alleged to have been 
arranged between Mr. Rockefeller and the IJnittM;! Mine Workers’ oflicials. 
Let me say on that subject tiiat our one great desire is for lasting Industrial 
peace. We rejoice that after all these years Mr. Rockefeller is at last disposed 
to consider and confer with tlie workers ids company officials hav^e despised, 
ignored, and endeavored to crush. 

We welcome any and every conference, but these meetings should be official 
and purposeful, not mere social visits designed to give tl»e utterly false impres- 
sion that industrial war has had no more vital cause than a failure on IMr. 
Rockefeller's part to shake hands. So far as possible the remedies must equal 
and be as real as our great wrongs. [Applause.] 

Chairman Walsh. We must have perfect order, please. 

In your opinion, Mr. Luw.son. does the inachim'ry for sivuring representa- 
tion by the men in the management of the C(dorado Fuel & Iron Co., as out- 
lined by Mr. Rockefeller, ami now being put into effect in Colorado, constitute 
an effective basis for collective bargaining? 

Mr. Lawson. Xo, Mr. Chairman, it does not. 

Cliairman Walsh. Why not? 

;Mr. Lawson. In the lirst place, under the plan as outlined by Mr. Rockefeller 
and being put into effect by the operators in (.'olorado, the men are completely 
at the mercy of the operators, as mucli as they e\er were, for tliis reason; 
Under this plan tlie miners have no <u*gani7.ation behind tliein, they do not even 
haVe a local union organization, and the miners in this country to-day, witiiout 
local unions?, witiiout State organizations, and without an international organi- 
zation to stand behind tliem in enforcing their just demands, are without power, 
and I .say again, entirely at the mercy of tlie employers. 

Chairman Walsh. Wiuit are the essentials of collective bargaining? 

Mr. Law.son. The e'^sentials of C()llecti\e bargaining are .strong unions on 
each side, with a division of power in wlii<ii ea<'li side may lie rejiresented 
properly and ♦‘Cjually by those wlio are intelligent enough to iiring about and 
negotiate agreements and have power enough to enforce just demands. 

Chairman Wal.sii. Why do you say a national organization is retiulred? 
Why would not a State or even a local organization do us well? 

Mr. Law.son. Because, in this day and age of great combinations of capi- 
tal — great corporations combined— la l)or must also put itself In a position, 
that when the workers are eonqielled to strike against injustice, they shall have 
some way — they must have some manner of getting relief from .some other 
source than among tliem.selves, and they can not do tliat. Mr. Chairman, for 
the reason that if a body of men have been compelled to go on strike-working 
men, the world over, are usually within a very few days of starvation, and it 
Is necessary to have this relief so that tliey cau maintain tliemselves and exist 
until the ernployer.s shall grant their demands. 

Chairman Walsh. I wisli you would review briefly the history and form of 
the organization of the United Mine Workers and its aims ami policies? 

Mr, Lawson. The United Mine Workers of America is a democratic organi- 
zation — an organization forimsl by and wltli all the miners and those who work 
in and about the mines in this country. Its purposes are, first, to protect life 
and Umb and health; to raise wages to a tiolnt above the standard cost of 
living, or placed above the cost of living ; to care for the sick, to bury the dead ; 
to help assist the orpluins and the widows; to Iiring about better working con- 
ditions and more .sanitary conditions, and to give the child of every man an 
equal opp^irtunity for an tniual education. 

Chairman Walsh. How many members are there in tlie organization? 

Mr. Lawson. The United Mine Workers have an organization of something 
over 400,000 members. 

Chairman Walsh. Can you mention liuw many States of the Union It ope- 
rates in? 
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Mr. Lawson, The mine workers’ organization operates in about 20 

Chairman AN'alsh. What has been the Influeuee of the orRaiiization as to 
moral, social, and economic condition of its members and of the conuniinity in 
wldch they live? 

Mr. Lawson. The effect on the coinnninities has been great, ^ir. (hiairnian. 
Where there is organization the imm have the right and full freedom of enjoying 
their religious, social, political, and industrial freedom. In places where tliere 
is no organization this, so far as my observation goes, and speaknig ft)r Colo- 
rado, does not exist. 

Chuirnian Walsh. What is the attitude of the coal operators in the States 
where mine workers are under contract with your organization? 

Mr. Lawson. Tlie attitude of the operators in the States wliere fmr organiza- 
tion lias contracts has been friendly. They get together and negotiate wage 
agreements for, say, a period of two yiairs at a time, and during that peri<M! 
there is always, or very nearly always, a period of industrial ptace. Mr. 
Clminnan. 

Chairman Walsh, Wliat is the iioliey of this organization tow'ard strikes? 

Mr. Lawson. The poliev of the T’^nitetl Mine Workons of Amei h'u is that 
strikes shall onl.v be iiseii as a lust resort — not until ev('ry other means of 
clTeeting a settlement lias failed will or can there be any strike. 

Chairman Walsh. Does jour organizution seek wrilten contracts with tlie 
cm])loyei‘s? 

Mr. I.AW'SON. Yes, sir. 

(tluiirman Walsh. What is your reason for doing that? 

Mr. Lawson. There are several reasons. In the lirst jilaci*. it gives a sta- 
bility to the industry; it give*^ the o[K‘rators a chance to make contracts, and 
they know' that for the period of that contract there is not going to la* any 
strikes. And there is another naison: In the coal mines tlie work is mostly 
contract, and the worker is paid so much a ton or so much a yard, as tlie case 
may he, and tlKU’et'ore it is necess.ary to sliimlate exaclly w'iiat each kind of 
w’ork is going to he paid, .so the men ma.^ know and havt* an uiuh'i’standing. 

Cliainnan Wai.sh. Will you i»Ieaso tell the commission, lilr. Lawson, wiiat 
has been your practical exjieriiMicc in mining outside of your activit.N as an 
oilicer of th(‘ IMiiio W'orkers’ organization? 

Mr. Lawson. ]My exiierience, Mr. (diairman. has been piM'haps somewliat 
■varied. I have work<‘d In a inimher id' different Slates and under a good 
many different kinds of conditions. I comm<‘nced working in or anmnd the 
coal mines wlien I was 8 yi'.ars of age: 1 w<wkcd in the aniliracite breakers in 
Pennsylvania at that time. 

Chairman Walsh. M'hero were you born? 

IMr. liAWsoN. I was liorn in Pcnnsylvaniti, in ScIm.vlUill County. 

Chairman Walsh. Was your father an American citizen? 

Jilr. Lawson. Yes, sir; and a coal mimr formerly. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your nationality V 

Mr. Lawson. My parents are Scotch. 

Chairinmi Walsh. Proceed; you say you commenced in (lie mines as a 
bre.aker boy wdien you were 8 years obi? 

]\Ir. Law'son, Yes. .sir. 

Chairman W.vlsh. Following lliat comlition. give your actual experience as 
a miner. 

Mr. Lawson. I worked the mines of Pen n.sv Ivan ia, and after I grew up T 
went West. I went out first to Oregon and workinl there a while prosiM'ctiiig 
in coal and returned from there to Colorado, or, rather, to Wyoming, ami 
worked in Rock Springs. Wyo., in tlu‘ mines tlien*. and then went to Colorado 
and worked in the mines of the Colorado Find & Iron Co. and other cmnpanies 
In the State mostly since that time. 

My experience as a coal miner has lieen varied on account of the many dif- 
ferent conditions that surround a coal miner’s life. 

The dangers that men are confronted witli is one of the things that T f(»el 
a ffi'eat many people do not take into consideration. I feei — in fact, I know^ 
that the corporations which liavo no close contact with their employoe.s never 
can realize, never can understand, what the men undertake in their behalf or 
what dangers they go through in working for the comimnies. I want to cite one 
little incident that occurred in my experience in Colorado, wdiicli occurred at 
Kew Castle, in one of the mines of the C/Olorudo Fuel & Iron Co. This mine 
waa known to be ope of the most gaseous ralues in the country, a mine the dust 
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of which' was very highly explosive. This mine had a vein of coal about 60 feet 
thick. It was worked on what we call— it was a pitching vein, by the way. 
Chairman Walsh. What Is a pitching vein? 

Mr. Lawson. This vein of coal pitched at an angle of about 55°. 

Chairman Walsh. Proceed. 


Air. Lawson. This mine took fire, and, as I stated, it was commonly known 
to be full of gas, or made a great deal of gas, and the dust was highly expio- 
.sive. Tlie mine took fire, and the men employed at that mine, although they 
knew this character of the mine, stayed in tlie mine until just a short time 
before the fire finally came in contact with the gas and blew the mine up; in 
fact, almost literally blew It to pieces — that is, the entry in which they were 
working. Every one of the men, and I want to speak for the other men there 
at work and not for myself — ail of tlie men remained there, notwithstanding 
all those dangers and notwithstanding the hardships existing, notwithstand- 
ing the bad air. caused by the smoke. The entries were full of smoke and 
occasionally a gi-eat flame would go down the entries. Two or three of the 
men wore burned in this manner, but they stayed there uncomplainingly until 
it was decided that the mine could not be saved and that the only thing to do 
was to get out of the mine and fill it with water, which was done. But before 
the water managed to reach the fire, the gas and fire got together, and the 
explosion occurred. This, Mr. Chairman, with a groat many experiences which 
I will not take the time to relate, is the life of a coal miner. Those are some 
of the hardships the men undergo, and those are some of the things his family 
must continually bear in mind while he is working in the mine. 

Chairman Walsh. In the pamphlet which has been introduced in evidence 
here, entitled “ Facts in Regard to the Colorado Situation,” it is noted that at 

page 40 thm*e is a criticism of what is known in the coal industry as the 

“check-off system,” and it is mentioned as being obnoxious and tyrannical. 
What is the check-off system? 

Mr. I^AwsoN. What is commonly called the check-off system, Mr. Chairman, 
is the checking off of the union dues iiy ihe clerk of tlie company, who is given 
the amount of dues to he checked off by the secretary of the local union. This 
is turned in at the end of every pay period, for illustration; and the clerk 
simply deducts from the pay of each and every man who tolls in or about tlie 
mines or belongs to the union the amount of the dues or assessments charged 
against him, I want to say in connection with this, that the check off has re- 
ceived a great deal of criticism from the operators and has been held up to 

ridicule and to the scorn of the public all over the land, and I want to say 
that in my almost 30 years’ experience in or about the coal mines the oper- 
ators tliemselves have employed constantly the use of the check-off system. It 
uas they who inaiigiirnteil this sy.stem, because they took off from the pay of 
every man, without his consent; and I want to say in connection with the 
checking off of dues, that the dues arc checked off after tlie men have given 
their consent to liave them checked off, after they have given in many instances 
a written order to the company to have their dues checked off; Init the oi^er- 
ators arbitrarily take away from the men their rent, for instance, their store, 
their board ; they check off for the company doctor ; tliey ciieck off for tools, 
for tool .shiirpening, for powder, fuse, caps, coal, and for oil and things of that 
kind, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any difference, .so far ns the experience of the 
Individual miner is concerned, who seeks employment in the coal camps of 
southern Colorado, where unions exist and where they do not exist? And, 
If so, state what those differences are. 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, Mr. (fiiairman, there is a good deal of difference. The 
fact of the matter is, I think the difference might be summed up by saying 
that in union camps men who seek work siiend just so much time In locating 
a place wliere men are needed. In the nonunion camps, ns a rule, it might 
properly he termed an experiment. For illustration, let us a.ssurae that a 
single man should be In one of the southern field camps in our State and was 
seeking work; let us assume that he may be given a job. There is no organi- 
zation ; there is no one there to advise him as to what the conditions are, be- 
cause the men who have worked in the mines there realize that If they are 
found talking to any one to the extent of explaining what the conditions are 
or telling of any grievances that may exist in the camp, those men realize 
they can not remain in that camp an<l work. This man may go there and get 
a job. If he is a man that has a lot of backbone and Is not afraid of the bofiw, 
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he might ask the boss what he pays a ton for his coal ; he might nsk the boss 
of the yard for his yardage ; he might ask if he Is paid for dead work. 

Chairman Walsh. What is dead work? 

Mr, Lawson. Dead work is a thing tliat comes in during a con ir actor’s expe- 
rience. For illustration, many veins of coal have Impurities between tlie coal, 
such as dirt, rock, sulphur, or bone. Many* veins of coal have a soft bottom, 
which continually comes up with the coal, also some have a soft, or what w’e 
call a rotten top, which comes down with the coal when the coal is shot down. 
Those are some of the dead work that the minors are confronted with. If this 
man should ask those tilings he might be told the wages paid ; he might be told, 
and ns a rule is told, that tlie company does not pay for dead work ex(‘ept in 
specific or particular cases. That is no way for him to find out. Then, when 
he gets to work, he goes into the mine, and llic conditions may not lie what 
lie had hoped tliey would be, the wages may not be what lie believed lie would 
get, the deductions may be greater, and because of the fact tliat there is no 
check weighman in the tipple lie may be greatly surprised to find that his car 
which may have had 2 tons of coal on it may only have a ton and a half when 
it gets out of the tipple. This and other tilings, such as having a place 
without good air, having a place that has water in it, or any other bad condi- 
tion. If this man went to the boss and complained about those things he 
might say, “ This is the best I can do for yon, and you will have to accept 
this.” If he goes about among tlie worlvinen and talks of the bad conditions 
ond of having those conditions made better and having the air carried to the 
vein, for instance, as descrilMKl in the mine law, or if he asks about or insists 
upon being paid for dead w.irk, or similar hardship or timlier, he is told that 
if he docs noi like it lie can go down tlie canyon. This man may not have 
enough money to leave this place and go somewhere else to seek a job. As I 
stated, he has come there actually broke, and after working there 30 days 
finds himself in no better condition tlian he was when he went there, and in 
no condition to quit. If he goes to a camp that is unionized he lias Ills transfer 
eard with him, and that, ]\Ir. Chairman, is his recommendation and his cre- 
dential. It shows whore ho came from, whctlier he was a coal miner or not, 
and it shows something alioiit his experience. It guarantees, if he goes Into a 
union camp, tliat lie is going amomr friends, and lie can freely ask questions 
as to whether the mine is safe to work in and what the conditions are, and 
he can safely ask all aiiout (liose tilings. But lie can not oiien his mouth about 
them in u nonunion camp, bocunse if he does bd'is told, “it is down the canyon 
for you.” 

If this man should happen to be a married man and have a largo family, be 
perhaps works in the mine under those conditions in the liope that day after 
(lay something will improve--('oiiditions will improve rather— or that he may 
get a better place, or that he may save enough money or borrow enough, as 
the case may be, to move bis family into this camp. After he gets his family 
into the camp he is compelled to live under those conditions and compelled to 
keep his mouth shut, lu^cause there is no nnioii there, or lie is under the 
necessity of being compelled to leave tliat camp and seek work olsewhero and 
leave his family in the camp Ix'hind him with the full knowledge that the 
company owns the house, ami it is only a matter perliaps of 10 days when his 
family will be compelled to move from tlie bouse and from the property of the 
company. 

Chairman Walsh. What have you to say ns to the suggested necessity in 
closed coal camps of tlio coal companies controlling the schools, churches, 
saloons, houses, lands, town otlicials, tlie company stores, because of (he diffi- 
culty of getting outside capital interested in (hose things? 

Mr. Lawson. There is no more reason or real justification in a coal company 
owning and controlling a c1os(h 1 camp, and all those things therein, any more 
than there is In one man owning and controlling the city of New York. Let me 
say this: It is true that somc^tlines, because of the Isolated position of the 
coal where mines are opened and operated, that the company must of necessity 
build some houses, build homes for tlie men who are going to come there and 
live, build boarding houses and things of that character ; but there is no neces- 
sity for that company or corporation forever owning those things, Mr. Chairman. 
The question has been raised, I have heard it discussed before this commission 
on several occasions, to the effect that it is absolutely necessary that the com- 
pany should own those homes and keep them, and that the miners would not 
want to buy a house in a coal camp. 

Let me ask why not. They say a man would not want to buy proj^erty where 
he did not have a permanent job. I^et me ask, Mr. Chairman, \vhere is there a 



workman in thes?^ United States wlio is permanept His job Is from day to day, 
just the same in a coal camp as elaewtoe. I know the mines in Colorado! 
They have been workinn' ever since I first went to timt State. And wlien I 
happcneil to be in Pennsylvania a few weeks ago I passed near by a coal 
mine — it is the Alaska breaker, to make it specific, located in Alaska, in 
Northumberland County — that I worked at myself 35 years ago. Now, I don’t 
see any reason why a man should not ha\e a right to own his own home, tlie 
right to buy his own liome', even if tlie company did build it. If a man were 
able to l^uy his own home he could invest the few dollars he would be able to 
save, if he could save any, in purchasing that home in the place of paying 
rent. In a few years, if he staged there, he will pay for that home, whereas, 
otherwise he would liave to pay out nearly as much for rent. Let us assume 
he was not able to continue work in this particular mine, that for any rea- 
son, whether he is discliurged or quits of his own volition, or for any other 
reason — why lie couhl sell that home to some one else, or he could rent the 
home to stuiie one else. I don't sc‘e any reason why he could not own tho 
liome us well as tho company. 

Now, so far as tlie store is concerned, I will agr<‘e that it is a difficult ques- 
tion to answer. Perhaps as a matter of convenience to tiie employees and to 
the company, too, tlie ciunpany sliould start out and establish a company store 
in the camp; but there is one tiling, ]Mr. Chainnan, in connection with that 
that I want to say, that the miners of Colorado liave no objections to any 
company establishing a store in any camp so long us tliey leave the gate open 
for men to come in from tlie outside to sell tlieir gooils to tiiem, or so long 
as the.v leave tlieir gale open for their employees to go elsevviiere and spend 
their money in tlie purcliase of the necessities of life as they choose, and where 
tliy see Ik. 

Chairman Walsh. Isn’t that done? 

Mr. Lawson. It is not, Mr. Cliairmaii. It lias not been done in tlie closeil 
camps in Colorado. Tliere are other things in connect ion vvitli tliat mutter. 
You take, for illustration, tlie doctor question. There is another question 
that has aggravated tlio miners of Colorado for a great many years. Why 
should men who are willing to pay, and wiio do pay tlieir money for a doctor 
to take care of themselves or their families, vvliy sliould lliey be compelled to 
take the clioice of some company official who has not the interest in their 
family that tliey must liave tlieiiiselves. Wliy should they employ a man 
and have, say, oOO or 3(.K) men or 2tK) men i>ay tills man a dollar a month, and 
then pay tlie fellow perhaps or a month for the services rendered to 
the men? Wliy should they liave a right to select their own doctor? Why 
should they not liave tlie right to see vvlio it will be that will enter their home, 
perliaps wlien they are at work in the mine, to look after the welfare, so far 
as the practice of the plijsiclaii is concerned, of their families and their babies. 
I say, Mr. Chainnan, of all the things— ail the wrongs that have been done, 
tliat tlie iniiaa-s of Colorado have suffered, tliat lias been one of the grievances 
that they liave bemi justified in complaining against. They should have a 
right to s<*lect their own doi-tor. 

I was going to say. furtlier than that, (he question of tlie Ivoarding place 
has lieen brought up here. It is al.^o true tliut, as a mutter of convenience, the 
company has a rigid to build a boarding Iiousv. It lias a right to iierhaps bring 
some one in to take care of tlie boarding liouse, but, I ask tho question, Mr. 
Chairman, has any company or any man in this great country of ours the 
riglit to say that you must Isiard ilime vvlien you yourself pay tlie bill? I 
say tliey liave not. 

Cbairnian Walsh. Are you familiar with coal-mine disasters and industrial 
accidents in Colorado? Ami also with tlie compensation ordinarily paid there 
for accidents and deatlis? 

Mr, Lawson. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I am more or less familiar with nearly 
every mine disaster that has liappened in (kilorado since I have been there, 
and with some, througli reading of tliem and being told aliout them, before 
I went there, I shall not enumerate the number or particular accidents in the 
coal mines of Colorado except t(> say that in no place in the world, in the coal- 
mining industry, have tliere been so many and so great terrible coal-mine ex- 
plosions and disasters as we have had in Colorado. Men— speaking as I was 
a while ago of camps that are closed and where no organization can exist— 
the men have no opportunity, without Jeopardizing the job, of insisting that the 
conditions must be remedied if they are wrong; and notwithstanding that we 
have had coai-mining laws on our statute books, not iierhaps Uie best law, 
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for a great many years; but there has lieen a coal-mining la\^ on onr statutes 
for about 25 years. Notwithstanding that fact, year after year 1ms seen the 
coal mines of Colorado the scene of the gi’eatest explosions and disasters, the 
greatest loss of life, of any place in the world. JMen can nor, as they would in 
a union camp, even lind fault, or they can not. as they would in a uiuon camp, 
notity the mining inspector of the conditions that exist tljore without leoi)anIiz- 
ing their positions. 

Now, so far us compensation is concerned for death or injury, I think 
again that Colorado leads the world In the lack of conipensalioii i)aid.to thc‘se 
people who have lost their lives in the mines through ('xpio.-iioiis, accidents, aiui 
so forth. I would like, Mr. Chairman, to just read hrit lly I lie aiiauint of money, 
amount of compen.sation paid to tlie nnners of (\)l(»rado for tlie year 19UI, or to 
those who W'ere left after them. I will Just ,'<lat(‘ that this aianuiit was ])aid, or 
assumed that this amount w’as paid only to the families (»r the depeiidents of 
those wiio linve been killed, and I will not .say an\ thing about tlie 551 miners who 
have been injure<l in the mini's, hut spe.ak of the lit) ea^'es where the ini'ii have 
been killed. Tliey were paid — hut T w.-inr to say fiiiiher in this conneetion, the 
mine inspei tor’s ri'port from wiiieh 1 read this or copy it stales that there are 
still some claims [jending that he was noL able to get. I ^\ant (o he as fair as 
I can in the mattei*. so as not t<t le.ave a wrong inij)r(-ssioji ; hut 1 think mv>st of 
us can easily understand Just about how much may 1 h‘ still pending in the State 
of Colorado. There was paid in the year 10115 $55.503.05> for compensjjtion to 
those who wore killed and injured. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Theia* w'ere 110 men killed. 

IMr. Lawson. Vi's, sir. 

Comnnssioner 0 '(^oxnkll. And in the case of those 110 men 

Mr. La\v'Son (Interrnjding). No; that is the case of the 110 killi'd and 35d 
injured, but basing it just on those that were killed, 1 think .\(Ui will find that 
it tiguri's out something like $550,10 pi'r man killed in the niiiics of Ctilorado. 
^'liat, Mr, (^lairman, is the amount of c(»mpensarion imid to those j)eoi)le and 
their dependents. 1 would like to read briefly tiu' report on a few of tlie ac- 
cidents. 

('Imirnian Walsif. M’lmt is it you ari' proposing lo read now? 

iMr. Lawson, .lust the names and thi* reports of accidents wh(‘re men were 
killed; just a very lirief few names, xMr. Cliairman; 1 tliinl': 0 altogi'tlier, or 
pi'ohaldy 10. 

CliaiVinan Waj.sh. Co ahead tlieji. 

Mr. Lawson. Perfecto Clark. IMi'xican; this was .Tainiary 2; car oiler on 
tipple; ago, 17; was killed by Ii.'iving his arm torn olT; was caugld. in gear 
W'lieel at tiu* Dolagua mine, ojierated by tiie Victor-xVmerican Fuel CN)., in l.os 
Animas County. 

January 3; James Jlatey, American; miner; age, 52; married; eiglit chil- 
dren; was killed by a fall of coal in tlie Soutli (^inyon mine, opcrati'd by tlie 
South (^anyon Coal Co., in Carfii'lii (.’ounty. 

January 3; M’illiam Snedden. Scotcli miner; age, 5.5; married; two children; 
and Andrew' Snodden, Scotch miner; age, 1(5; were killed by fall of eoal at the 
lleliance mine, operated by the Alliance Coal ('o., in Iliierlaim Conniy. 

January 10: Joe Mohora ; night punii* man; age. 45; married; five children; 
M'as eleidroeuted by coming in eotdacl with live wire at the Kinal mine, oper- 
ated by tlie Royal Fuel Co., in Las Animas County. 

Chuirinan Walsh. What year was thal? 

]\Ir. Lawson. In 1013. 

April 15; Narso Dami, an Italian; miner; age, 37: married; ti\e children ; 
W'as killed hy fall of roof at the Ihnaele mine, operated by the Routt County 
Fuel Co., in Routt County. 

April 22: Alegro Romnolas, Mexican: miner; age, 2S; married ; .three chil- 
dren ; W’as injured l>y fall of rock at tiu* iMorlcy mine, operated hy the Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron Co., in liUS x\nliiuis (bounty; died April 23. 

May 3: Mike Streenar, English: miner; age, 57; married; six eldldren ; 
W'as killed by fall of rock at the WilHanisvllle mine, operated hy the Tliomas 
Coal Co. 

Chairman Walsh. At this point the hearing xvlll stand adjourned until to- 
morrow morning at 10 oVlock. PIea.se re.siiine the stand to-morrow morning 
at 10 o’clock. 

(Thereupon at 4,30 oVloelc p. in. of Friday, January 20, 1015, an adjourn- 
ment was taken until 10 o’clock of Saturday, January 30, 1915, .at the same 
place.) 

X 











